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Australia and Japan 


AUSTRALIA AND JAPAN 


The Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Yasuhiro Nakasone, visited Australia as the guest of the Australian 
Government on 15-18 January. His visit reciprocated that made by Mr Hawke to Japan in 


January-February 1984. 


These visits served to underline the close relationship that has existed for several decades between 


Australia and Japan. 


Mr Nakasone’s journey, which also included 
Fiji, Papua New Guinea and New Zealand, was 
the first visit to Australia by a Japanese Prime 
Minister since January 1980. Mr Nakasone was 
accompanied by his wife and daughter and Mr 
Shintaro Abe, the Foreign Minister, by five 
parliamentarians of the ruling Liberal Democratic 
Party and a large party of officials and media 
representatives. The Minister for International 
Trade and Industry, Mr Keijiro Murata, was 
visiting Australia at the same time and participated 
in elements of Mr Nakasone’s program. 

The program in Canberra included two rounds 
of discussions between the two Prime Ministers, 
an address by Mr Nakasone to the National Press 
Club, a state dinner hosted by Mr Hawke on 
behalf of the Australian Government, and a 
private breakfast attended by the two Prime 
Ministers and their families. Mr Hayden hosted a 
working luncheon for his counterpart, Mr Abe. 

From Canberra, Mr Nakasone went to Sydney 
where the Premier, Mr Wran, hosted a dinner and 
where Mr Nakasone paid a courtesy call on the 
Governor-General. From Sydney the party went to 
Victoria. Mr Nakasone visited the Morwell 
open-cut mine and the brown coal liquefaction 
plant, a joint Victorian-Japanese project, in the 
Latrobe Valley. In Melbourne he met members of 
the Economic Planning Advisory Council and the 
National Pacific Co-operation Committee and 
attended a dinner hosted by the Premier, Mr Cain. 

In his speech at the State dinner in Canberra, 
Prime Minister Hawke stressed the importance of 
Australia and Japan working together for peace 
and disarmament, outlined Australia’s attitude to 
the South Pacific nuclear free zone concept, 
emphasised Australia’s interest in the launching of 
a new multilateral trade round that was founded 
on a genuine commitment to trade liberalisation, 
and spoke of the contribution both countries 
could make to the development of the Western 
Pacific region. In reply, Mr Nakasone called on 
both countries to move in partnership in promot- 
ing the peace and prosperity of the Asia-Pacific 
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region. In his address to the National Press Club, 
Mr Nakasone spoke in greater detail about the 
Japanese approach to Pacific regional co- 
operation and drew attention in particular to the 
ASEAN human resources development projects 
which he described as encouraging examples of 
co-operation in the Pacific between the advanced 
and other countries. Mr Nakasone emphasised 
that Pacific co-operation should not assume either 
a political or a military character. 

The two rounds of discussions between the 
Prime Ministers covered bilateral relations and 
economic issues, disarmament and security ques- 
tions and the prospects for Pacific co-operation. It 
was agreed to set up a group of senior officials for 
the regular exchange of information on energy 
resources demand forecasts, and energy develop- 
ments. Mr Nakasone repeated the statement 
already publicised before his arrival in Australia 
that Japan would not carry out the dumping of 
nuclear waste in the Pacific without having 
obtained the understanding of the South Pacific 
nations. In response to Australian concern about 
the future of beef and coal exports to Japan, Mr 
Nakasone reaffirmed that Australia’s market posi- 
tion would be maintained as long as Australia 
remained an internationally competitive and 
reliable supplier. Finally, both sides agreed that 
the next Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee 
(AJMC) meeting would be held by the end of 
1985. The last such meeting was held in Canberra 
in July 1982. 

A broad range of international issues were 
discussed in the separate luncheon discussions 
between Mr Hayden and Mr Abe. The topics 
covered included aid to Ethiopia and develop- 
ments in North Asia. 

The cordial nature of the visit and the open 
exchange of views on a wide range of issues of 
interest to both countries which took place during 
the visit reinforced the closeness of the rela- 
tionship between Australia and Japan. The rela- 
tionship which Australia maintains with Japan is 
based on complementary economic interests and 
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AUSTRALIA AND JAPAN 


The Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Yasuhiro Nakasone (centre), with the Premier of Victoria, Mr John Cain (left), during 


A 





their inspection of the Morwell open-cut mine and brown coal liquefaction plant, in the Latrobe Valley. (AIS photo). 


a measure of shared perceptions of international 
issues. The priority Australia gives relations with 
Japan is apparent from the establishment in 1978 
of special machinery to co-ordinate Australian 
Government policies towards Japan. The Standing 
Committee on Japan (SCJ) consists of the Secretar- 
ies of seven Australian Government Departments, 
while the Consultative Committee on Relations 
with Japan consists of those same senior officials 
as well as businessmen, academics and trade 
unionists. The SCJ also meets State officials 
annually. 

Japan is Australia’s largest trading partner. In 
1983-84, Japan took 26.5 per cent of our exports, 
worth $6.6 billion, while Australia obtained 22.2 
per cent of its imports from Japan, worth $5.4 
billion. Japan in 1983-84 imported 5.2 per cent of 
its overall requirements from Australia. Japan is 
Australia’s primary market for coal, iron ore, 
wool, sugar and wood chips, and is a principal 
market for dairy products, wheat and beef. 

A number of major Japanese industries import 
most of their raw materials from Australia, and the 
raw material trade will continue to be the 
foundation of the bilateral trading relationship. 
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With the changing structure of the Japanese 
economy, however, the Australian Government 
has recognised the need to review the future 
directions of the growth of trade to Japan. A Japan 
market strategy has been drawn up to identify 
areas of demand in the Japanese market for 
Australian manufactured goods and services and 
to encourage Australian Companies to meet that 
demand. As part of this strategy, in 1984 there was 
an exchange of trade missions, an Australian 
delegation visiting Japan in July and a Japanese 
delegation visiting Australia in November. Among 
the product areas identified as offering the 
potential for growth in Australian exports are 
computer software, aluminium products, medical 
equipment, pulp and paper, scientific and 
measuring instruments, wine and confectionery. A 
program of selling and promotional missions to 
Japan will take place throughout 1985 along the 
lines recommended by the Australian mission. 
Since the 1970s, Japan has come to assume a 
more active political and diplomatic role in the 
Asia-Pacific region. Australia has welcomed 
Japan’s greater political activism and shares with 
Japan a number of external interests in and 
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perceptions of the region. Both countries wish to 
see the continuation of a strong Western alliance 
and encourage the maintenance and strengthen- 
ing of the United States political and economic 
presence in the region. Both are developing close 
and co-operative relationships with China and the 
ASEAN countries. Both have been active in the 
search for resolution of the conflict in Indo-China. 
Both Japan and Australia have been active in 
exploring the Pacific Community concept while 
remaining attuned to ASEAN sensitivities on this 
issue. In addition to common perceptions of the 
needs of the region, Japan and the Australia are 
united in their pursuit of arms control causes and 
in their attachment to the advancement of nuclear 
disarmament. 
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AUSTRALIA AND JAPAN 


The broad range of common interests between 
the two countries enhances the value of regular 
political exchanges between them. Each year 
senior Foreign Affairs officials meet in alternating 
capitals to review world and regional develop- 
ments. Consultations have also been instituted on 
a regular basis on disarmament matters and to 
discuss the UN General Assembly agenda before 
each annual UNGA session. As an outcome of Mr 
Hayden’s discussion with Mr Abe during the 
Nakasone visit, it was decided that Japan and 
Australia should initiate consultations on aid to 
the South Pacific region. Informally, Australian 
missions maintain close contact with their 


Japanese counterparts in most countries. 
Relations at non-official level are diverse. They 
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One of Japan’s largest construction organisations, the Kumagai Gumi Company, together with an Australian 


investment and development group, Essington Limited, will undertake a major development program in Melbourne 
costing $400 million. The two organisations have formed a joint venture company, EKG Development, to undertake 
the development of land, in the centre of Melbourne, now owned by the Victorian State Government. The 
development, above the Museum underground railway station is to include an 80-storey office tower, a department 
store, a discount store, a 460-room hotel with convention facilities, more than 200 speciality shops, an exhibition 
area, theatre space and a technology centre. The Premier of Victoria, Mr John Cain, described the proposed complex, 
to be completed in 1990, as the largest city development scheme in Australia’s history. Mr Cain (left) is pictured 
da a model of the development project with the Chairman of EKG Development, Mr Malcolm Edwards. (AIS 
photo). 
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VISIT BY THE PRIME MINISTER OF JAPAN 


received a fillip in 1984 when Australia presented 
six koalas to three leading Japanese zoos. The 
donation sparked enormous interest in the 
Japanese media and came at a time of rising 
Japanese enthusiasm for Australia as a tourist 
destination. Japan is the second country, after the 
U.S., to have received koalas, after the zoos 
concerned had met stringent conditions relating to 
the export of koalas. Interest is likely to remain 
high among the Japanese public as more Japanese 
zoos apply in the future and as the presently 
wholly male koala population is supplemented by 
the despatch of female koalas. Japan is Australia’s 
fourth largest international tourist ‘market and 
accounts for 7.6 per cent of all visitors to 
Australia. Only 1.7 per cent of the 4.2 million 
Japanese who travel overseas each year visit 
Australia, but growth has been very rapid in recent 
years. Because of the rise in air traffic between the 
two countries, arrangements were formalised last 
year between the two governments to increase 


airline capacity in each direction by 67 per cent 
from 1 October 1985. 

The prospects for Australia-Japan relations are 
good. Ultimately the strength of the future 
bilateral trading relationship will depend in part 
on structural adjustment by the Australian side 
and the exploitation of new areas of the Japanese 
market. The Japanese market strategy that was 
devised to achieve these goals has earned full 
support from the Japanese Government. The 
Australian Government supports a range of 
cultural activities aimed at promoting understand- 
ing between the two countries, including the 
activities of the Australia-Japan Foundation, the 
promotion of Australian studies on Japan and 
Japanese studies in Australia. Japan's growing role 
in international affairs also makes it incumbent on 
Australia to maintain the present high level of 
political contact and consultations with Japan to 
ensure that Australian interests remain to the 
forefront of Japanese considerations. 


Visit by the Prime Minister of Japan 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the dinner in honour of the Prime Minister of 
Japan, Mr Yasuhiro Nakasone, in Canberra, on 15 January: 


Prime Minister Nakasone. Your visit to Australia an 


d the South Pacific is of great importance to us and 


| would like to extend a very warm welcome to you, your family and to the members of your party on 


behalf of all Australians. 


Over the past three decades, the relationship 
between Australia and Japan has become vital to 
both of us. Our economies are inter-dependent. 
Our governments are linked by a network of 
consultative arrangements. At the same time, 
friendship, mutual respect and understanding 
between Australians and Japanese have also 
developed greatly. 

You and |, Yasu, are particularly fortunate that 
our daughters, Michiko and Susan, are able, as a 
result of their personal experiences of each other's 
country, to help us understand our respective 
peoples’ aspirations and hopes for the future. This 
would have seemed remarkable to our predeces- 
sors not so long ago. We regret that your stay in 
Australia cannot be longer. We are pleased, 
however, that you will have the opportunity to 
visit not only Canberra but also Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, and to see something of Australia outside 
our Capital cities. 

Today we have a broad range of discussions 
covering global, regional and bilateral issues. Mr 
Prime Minister, nothing is more important to the 
Australian and Japanese people and to our 
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Governments than the prevention of nuclear war 
and the advancement of the cause of nuclear 
disarmament. We have discussed these issues 
again today and find ourselves in total agreement 
on them. There is a need and indeed an 
imperative for countries such as Japan and 
Australia to work together in the cause of peace 
and make our views heard by the superpowers. 

We must press with all the influence at our 
disposal for progress in this critical area. The 
recent agreement in Geneva between the super- 
powers to re-open negotiations on the entire range 
of nuclear and space arms questions is an 
encouraging development. We must continue to 
do what we can to ensure that this essential 
dialogue is enduring and productive in lessening 
tension and bringing about major reductions in 
the nuclear arsenals. Australia is addressing these 
concerns in all major disarmament fora. 

The creation of a South Pacific nuclear free 
zone, consistent with Australia’s treaty obliga- 
tions, is a high priority within our overall policy. 
The zone will bear on Japanese and Australian 
interests in the region. In particular, regional states 
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abs of the Japanese Satminiy welcome Mr Nascent to Moral Victoria. (AIS photo). 


including Australia have a continuing strong 
interest in seeking a South Pacific region free from 
the use, stationing and testing of nuclear explosive 
devices and an ocean environment not used for 
the dumping of nuclear waste products. Both the 
nuclear free zone proposal and the regional 
environmental program work towards this. Mr 
Prime Minister, | have been particularly encour- 
aged to learn of your Government's desire to 
respond positively to the feelings of the countries 
of the region in these matters. 

Our countries also share a critical interest in the 
health of the international economy and trading 
system, and a particular interest in continued 
strong growth in production and trade within our 
own Western Pacific region. Last year in Tokyo 
we discussed the benefits that could be obtained 
through the successful launching of a new round 
of Multilateral Trade Negotiations, and the need 
for any new round to address matters of particular 
importance to the Western Pacific region. Today 
we have reaffirmed our support for an open 
international trading system. Australia shares 
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Japan’s support for a new round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations. To produce real benefits, 
such a round must be founded on a genuine 
commitment to trade liberalisation by the adv- 
anced countries, including Japan and Australia. 

A new round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
based on a genuine commitment to trade 
liberalisation would address a number of flaws in 
the current trading system that have been 
particularly damaging to the trading interests of 
countries in our region. These flaws include the 
treatment of agriculture, safeguard measures and 
tariff escalation. We believe that consultation and 
co-operative effort between Australia and Japan, 
together with our Western Pacific neighbours, can 
enhance the prospects of a successful new round 
of negotiations. The Denpasar and Sydney meet- 
ings, in which our senior trade officials partici- 
pated, were important parts of that process of 
consultation. 

Australians and Japanese have also been active 
in the exploration and evaluation of wider forms 
of Pacific co-operation, through the series of 
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VISIT BY THE PRIME MINISTER OF JAPAN 


meetings on the Pacific Community concept 
which began with the Canberra seminar chaired 
by Sir John Crawford in 1980. Australia has 
recently established a national Pacific Co- 
operation Committee to facilitate participation in 
this discussion of regional co-operation. 

Australia and Japan together have a great 
contribution to make to the development of the 
region, and through it to the wider matrix of global 
development. | notice that recent surveys by the 
New York Conference Board have placed Japan 
and Australia at the forefront of economic growth 
in the Western world. This is a good basis upon 
which to build our relationship and our mutual 
contribution to development in our region. 

We recognise that we can play effectively our 
proper role in our wider region only if we 
ourselves conduct our trade and industry policies, 
and our relationship with each other, in ways that 
are consistent with the principles of an open 
multilateral trading system. With this in mind, we 
today reiterated our commitment to the expansion 
and development of trading and economic 
relations between our two countries. We each 
recognised the progress that has been made 
recently in both countries in facilitating trade 
expansion. 

Tomorrow | will explain more about how the 
Australian liberalisation of financial markets, and 
the removal of steel import quotas which pre- 
ceded my visit to Japan a year ago, have been 
followed by further commitments to liberalisation 
of Australian trade over the past year. Most 
important among these has been the adoption of a 
new motor vehicle plan, through which the 
Australian industry will take major steps to 
strengthen its international competitiveness as 
import quotas are gradually and steadily removed 
between now and the early 1990s. 

Tomorrow’s discussion will also extend to the 
progress that has been made to strengthen 
Australian competitiveness and reliability as a 
supplier across the whole range of our industry. It 
is universally recognised that unit production 
costs have fallen and industrial relations have 
improved greatly throughout the Australian eco- 
nomy over the past two years. 

But we recognise that there is room for further 
improvement — a reality underlined by the 
disruption of rail transport in the Hunter Valley. 
The Australian Government will continue to work 
systematically to improve even further Australia’s 
competitiveness and reliability as a supplier. 

In developing further the close and co-operative 
relations which Australia has with Japan, | know, 
Prime Minister, that you personally have taken a 


position of active leadership and encouragement 
in Japan, as | have in Australia. This has assisted 
the development of productive economic rela- 
tions in many areas. At the same time, you 
recognise our concern that the principles of an 
open multilateral trading system should govern 
relations in all areas of our trade. You know our 
worries about the beef trade. You know also our 
concerns that pressures from third countries might 
at some time in the future stand in the way of full 
reflection in our trade of Australia’s advantages as 
a competitive and reliable supplier of coal. | 
welcome your reassurance, Prime Minister, that 
Japan will not seek to solve its trade problems with 
third countries at the expense of Australia 
generally, and particularly in relation to coal. 
We in Australia recognise the changes taking 
place in Japan’s industrial structure. These com- 
plement structural changes that will need to occur 
in Australia as we continue our efforts to sustain 
non-inflationary growth. We recognise the need 
to upgrade and diversify our exports to Japan into 
manufactures and services. We greatly appreciate 
the support of the Japanese Government towards 
our joint efforts to achieve this goal, particularly 
through the successful high level market survey 
missions. We attach great importance to the 
careful follow-up of the survey mission’s work. 
We recognise that we cannot sit back and 
expect success to come — the key must be the 
steady application of Australian initiative and 
enterprise. In no way is the goal of diversifying our 
trade an alternative to the established trade in 
commodities. Continued efforts to develop new 
areas of trade complement our efforts to achieve 
maximum mutual benefit from our vital commod- 
ities trade. 
Mr Prime Minister, we have today discussed 
frankly many subjects with the knowledge and 
against the backdrop of the strong, mature and 
enduring relationship which exists between our 
countries. We have much in common: 
® an important economic and trading rela- 
tionship which is mutually advantageous to us; 
® similar perceptions of the security and strategic 
interests of our region and a commitment to 
development in the Western Pacific region; 

® a growing enthusiasm among our peoples to 
know more about each other; and 

® an unequivocal commitment to parliamentary 
democracy. 

These are the links which bond us together. 
Yasu, let us work together to realise the full 
potential that good relations between Australia 
and Japan can bring to our two peoples and to the 
world in which we live. 
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AUSTRALIAN BICENTENARY 


Australian Bicentenary celebrations’ 


In 1988, some 16 million Australians will commemorate the 200th anniversary of permanent European 


settlement of the island continent. 


They will celebrate the events of 26 January 1788, when the 11 ships of the First Fleet arrived from 
Britain and gathered in Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour) to begin the southland’s entry into the modern 


world and the community of nations. 


They will honour the enormous endurance of 
those 1468 people — male and female convicts, 
seamen, marines, servants, officers, their wives 
and children — who opened up a new homeland 
for the multitude of immigrants to follow. 

And they also will consider the consequences 
of European settlement on the continent’s original 
inhabitants, the Aboriginal Australians. 

The Bicentennial theme, ‘Living together’, 
speaks of relationships between Australians old 
and new, of all racial and cultural backgrounds, 
between cities and the bush, between states and 
territories. It recognises the people’s relationship 
with their unique and fragile environment and 
with the nations of the world. 

‘Living together’ is reflected in the green and 
gold Bicentennial symbol — a folded ribbon 
which broadly represents the shape of the 
Australian continental landmass. Its different- 
sized stripes, harmoniously combined, visually 
express the theme. 


The Australian Bicentennial Authority 


The Australian Bicentennial Authority?» was 
established by the Federal, State and Northern 
Territory Governments of Australia in 1980 to 
co-ordinate a year-long program of celebrations. 
The planning principles for the Bicentenary are 
based on the following objectives: 

@ involving all Australians: 

@ strengthening national pride; 

® providing lasting mementoes for future genera- 
tions; 

è offering educational and cultural programs on 

Australia, past, present and future: and 
® achieving international participation and 

strengthening relationships with neighbouring 

countries. 


l- This article was prepared by The Australian Bicenten- 
nial Authority, Sydney. 

* The Authority appointed Mr Ken Farnham as 
Director, International Relations. Mr Farnham was for 
some years an officer of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 
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At its inception, the Authority faced a daunting 
task. For a start, there were no precedents, no 
guidelines. Also, in the early years it was difficult 
to gain popular and political understanding and 
practical support — in spite of the widespread 
goodwill generated by the idea of the Bicentenary 
— for the proposition that, if opportunities were to 
be maximised, planning required long lead times 
and early financial commitments. 

The problem of how to make the Bicentenary 
relevant to every one of 16 million Australians 
from diverse backgrounds was solved by asking 
the people: 

è did they want to commemorate the 200th 
anniversary; and, if so, 
@ how and what did they wish to celebrate. 

This was a lengthy process, involving consulta- 
tions with thousands of Australians from all walks 
of life, scattered throughout the country. The 
results of these consultations and subsequent 
commissioned research are now principles under- 
pinning planning processes and procedures at all 
levels. Here are the main findings. 

More than 80 per cent of Australians, wherever 
they live and whatever their ethnic origins, 
believe it is ‘important’ or ‘very important’ to have 
a major national unifying experience during the 
Bicentennial Year. 

Communities in Perth, Western Australia, and 
Proserpine, Queensland, and all points in bet- 
ween wish to plan their own local celebrations. 
Consequently, the Authority moved quickly to 
devolve responsibility for planning to each State 
and Territory, where it has established Bicenten- 
nial Councils. As well, Bicentennial Community 
Committees are being established in all of the 839 
local government areas throughout Australia. 

To date, 352 committees have been set up; the 
remainder will be commissioned by December 
1985. This represents a voluntary workforce of 
around 15 000 talented and dedicated Australians 
nationwide, working on plans for the Bicentenary 
at grassroots level. 

Australians believe that, while spectacles are 
inevitable — indeed, necessary — ingredients of 
celebration, it is important to ensure that the 
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A glimpse of Australia’s past — a photograph of an alpine gold rush town in the 1880s; little now remains but 


memories. (Photo printed by Colonial Prints). 


emphasis in the overall Bicentennial Program is 
on wide-ranging educational and cultural pur- 
suits, designed to strengthen national unity and 
identity. They also assert that much-needed 
community facilities should be established to 
remind present and future generations that 1988 
was a significant year in the development of 
modern Australia. 

One element of the Bicentennial Program will 
speak of Australia’s history, spanning more than 
40 000 years but with particular emphasis on the 
past 200 years. In doing so, it will deal not only 
with the nation’s considerable achievements but 
also with its failures and shortcomings. It will be 
important for the Australian people to look at 
themselves critically, undergo a process of nation- 
al self-assessment and resolve to correct past 
mistakes and complete unfinished business. 

Notwithstanding this, the overall program will 
concentrate not on the past, which cannot be 
changed, but on the present and future — on 
Australia today, its place in the world and options 
for tomorrow. The Authority wants the Bicenten- 
nial Program to provide a firm base from which to 
confront the great possibilities and problems to be 
faced as Australia moves into its third century of 
modern development — and, with the rest of the 
world, the 21st century of modern civilisation. 
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The Authority’s role 


The principal task of The Australian Bicenten- 
nial Authority has been the preparation of a 
program of major national and international 
activities as a basis for the complete Bicentennial 
Program. It will be funded principally by the 
Australian Government and the corporate sector, 
complemented by State/Territory and local Gov- 
ernments. 

This program, which was announced by the 
then Minister for Home Affairs and Environment, 
Mr Barry Cohen, MP, on 23 July 1984, offers 
something for everyone.* It consists of the 
following elements: 

è commemorative projects to provide worth- 
while legacies that will recall the spirit of the 
Bicentennial Year long after 1988, just as 
Sydney’s Centennial Park is a memorial to 
1888; 





* Because of increasing attention required from the 
Australian Government between now and 1988 the 
responsibility of The Australian Bicentennial Authority 
was transferred to the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
MP, in December 1984. He will be assisted in 
Bicentennial matters by the Minister for Arts, Heritage 
and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP. 
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è education and information activities to encour- 
age all Australians to discover more about 
themselves and their collective past and to 
explore future possibilities; 

èe community-based activities to encourage edu- 
cational, cultural and sporting pursuits at the 
grassroots level and include events ranging 
from football matches to food and wine 
festivals; and 

® special Bicentennial events to focus national 
and international attention on this important 
year for Australia. These include a gathering of 
the world’s Tall Ships in Australian waters, a 
Bicentennial Festival of Sport, an international 
program of visual and performing arts, and 
international conferences and conventions. 
The announced Australian Government prog- 

ram is the result of an extensive process of 

voluntary advice flowing from many thousands of 

Australians, including our acknowledged leaders 

in all areas of human endeavour. 

The program will be complemented by other 
Australian Government initiatives, funded through 
the normal budgetary processes, including the 
new Parliament House in Canberra, the national 
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Bicentennial Road Development Program and 
development of the Australia Telescope in New 
South Wales. 

The Australian Government's financial commit- 
ment also gives an important lead to other spheres 
of government. In due course this commitment is 
expected to be complemented by contributions — 
in cash and kind — by State/Territory, local and 
foreign Governments, corporations, voluntary 
organisations, individuals and local communities. 


State-Territory initiatives 


The Governments of Queensland and New 
South Wales already have formulated plans for 
State activities; other State-Territory Governments 
are expected to announce their initiatives in the 
near future. 


Queensland 


As well as hosting Expo 88, Queensland has 
nominated a number of major projects under the 
Joint Australian and State Government's Com- 
memorative Program. These include the establish- 
ment of the Australian Stockman’s Hall of Fame 


r Si 





Present Australia — an RAAF C130 Hercules transport flies over Sydney Harbour. In the immediate background is 
the Sydney Opera House and Circular Quay (originally Sydney Cove) where Captain Philip founded European 


settlement in 1788. (Department of Defence photo). 
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and Outback Heritage Centre at Longreach, 
which will pay tribute to the pioneers who 
developed the Australian inland, and the con- 
struction at Townsville of the Great Barrier Reef 
Wonderland, a tourism and education complex. 

The Queensland Government is also supporting 
a State program of celebrations which will include 
some special projects, as well as funds to assist the 
involvement of every local government authority 
in the State. 


New South Wales 


The New South Wales Government is allocat- 
ing funds for a State Bicentennial Program. This is 
expected to include per capita grants to local 
government areas, similar to the scheme operating 
under the National Program. 

The State also is undertaking, on its own 
initiative, some large-scale capital works, includ- 
ing the redevelopment of Sydney’s Darling 
Harbour as a venue for conferences, exhibitions, 
trade fairs and public recreation. 

A number of other projects are to be funded in 
New South Wales under the Joint Commemora- 
tive Program. They include a performing arts 
centre in Wollongong; a cultural centre in 
Parramatta; foreshore reclamation and develop- 
ment at Newcastle; an Aboriginal rock-engraving 
centre at Maroota; and a Bicentennial Park at 
Homebush Bay. Through projects like these the 
Bicentenary will create opportunities for Austra- 
lians to attend both traditional and contemporary 
cultural activities. 


Corporate involvement 


The Authority is addressing the question of 
corporate-sector involvement and the response 
from corporations has been extremely encourag- 
ing. They can become involved in one of four 
ways: 

@ they may wish to enter into joint ventures with 
the Authority to give financial support to the 
program of national and international activities; 

@ they could develop and fund their own 
activities; 

@ they may become suppliers of services; or 

@ their contributions could entail a mix of the 
above. 


International involvement 


Because Australia is largely a nation of immig- 
rants, the international element of the Bicenten- 
nial Program will be important in ensuring that we 
do not become too inward-looking in 1988. 
Foreign governments are beginning to address the 
question of their participation in the Bicentenary. 
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The Washington-based American Australian 
Bicentennial Foundation has been set up by the 
United States Government. It is chaired by Mr 
Charles Parry, Chairman and Chief Executive of 
the Aluminium Company of America, and the 
president is Mr Ed Cronk, a former Deputy Chief 
of Mission to the U.S. Embassy in Canberra. 
Membership consists of leading Americans with 
interests in and knowledge of Australia. 

Similarly, the British Government has estab- 
lished a high-level committee, under the chair- 
manship of a former Lord Mayor of London, Sir 
Peter Gadsden, to plan and direct the United 
Kingdom's involvement. In the Netherlands, a 
working committee has been formed, chaired by a 
former Ambassador to Australia, Mr E. Schiff. A 
group has also been established in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

Further groups are being established in other 
countries with which we have close ties to 
maximise participation in Australia’s Bicentenary. 


Program highlights 


Following are some highlights of the National 
Program for which planning is well advanced. 

The Australian Exhibition will travel by road 
train across Australia to regional centres and every 
capital city. An itinerary of nearly 50 regional 
locations has been proposed. 

The exhibition will be set up on pantechnicon 
vans especially modified for display. The vans will 
lock together to form a spectacular exhibition 
facility that will include a large audio-visual 
theatre and a series of exhibition spaces. 

The exhibition will explore the Bicentennial 
theme ‘Living together’. It will focus on the 
nation’s history and heritage, culture and com- 
munity and build up a picture of the Australian 
people’s way of life and interaction with the 
environment. 

At every venue it will form the nucleus for 
several days of Bicentennial activity. It could be 
accompanied by additional travelling exhibits that 
might include anything from lighthearted fun-fair 
entertainment to displays by special-interest 
groups. 

A fleet of magnificent large square-rigged 
sailing vessels will lead a Parade of Sail in Sydney 
Harbour on Australia Day 1988. These Tall Ships 
will come from all parts of the world and their 
presence will recall the nation’s debt to wind and 
sail and celebrate its multicultural origins. 

The vessels will berth at various ports around 
the coastline, giving young Australians a chance 
to mix with trainees and naval cadets from other 
countries, promoting international understanding 
and providing a vivid and memorable spectacle. 
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Sport and recreation have contributed signifi- 
cantly to Australia’s development as a nation. The 
Bicentennial Sport and Recreation Program will 
present an extensive range of national, interna- 
tional and special events in such areas as track 
and field, tennis, hockey, football, cricket, sailing, 
golf and motor racing. 


A significant element in the Bicentennial 
Program involves educational and information 
activities. Two examples are the Encyclopaedia of 
the Australian People and the Futures Project. 


The Encyclopaedia will document the diverse 
origins and ways of life of Aboriginal Australians, 
Torres Strait Islanders and the different cultural 
groups which have settled the land in successive 
waves of immigration. It will review current issues 
such as citizenship, assimilation and ‘Australian- 
ism’, provide a perspective on Australia’s inhabi- 
tants and aid understanding of contemporary 
society’s complex multicultural mix. The Author- 
ity has sponsored this venture on the basis that the 
book will be worthwhile academically and at the 
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The Bicentenhial theme ‘Living 
together’ embraces all cultures in 
Australia. (Photo courtesy of the 
Australian Bicentennial Authority). 





same time accessible to a wide popular audience. 

The Futures Project is designed to encourage all 
Australians to use the Bicentenary to focus on 
their aspirations for the future. The Project will 
revolve around the publication and dissemination 
of a comprehensive series of issues papers which 
will be used in connection with local, regional 
and national consultations, workshops and con- 
ferences. 

Finally, the Bicentenary presents a unique 
opportunity for Australia to take centre stage 
internationally in 1988. 

Opportunities for tourism are very significant. 
Already, more than 200 major international and 
national gatherings are scheduled to be held 
around Australia during the Bicentennial Year, 
involving young people, voluntary organisations, 
sporting groups, professional associations and 
learned societies. 

The Authority is confident, on the basis of its 
planning to date, that 1988 will be a memorable 
year for all Australians and that, above all, it will 
strengthen the people’s pride in Australia. 


AUSTRALIA DAY MESSAGE 


Australia Day message 


Speech by His Excellency, the Governor-General of the Commonwealth of Australia, Sir Ninian 
Stephen, on the occasion of Australia Day, on 26 january: 


Today, Australia Day, we think of our country, 


the island continent, and of our nation, uniquely 


occupying a whole continent to itself. Australia Day addresses are usually rather inward looking, 
concentrating upon ourselves, our achievements and expectations. 
Let’s this year think of Australia not as in isolation but as a part of our region of the world, with 


neighbour nations around us. 


How any one of us thinks of Australia, of the 
land or of the nation, how we visualize either, is 
not left to us alone. The media tells us daily about 
Australia and Australians, shaping our self-image, 
our view of ourselves. Above all the physical 
outline of our country and its place in world 
geography, which we carry as a picture in the 
mind’s eye, has always depended on those who 
draw our maps. 


That picture has changed immensely over the 
years, and it is still changing. To European eyes 
Australia was first seen, centuries ago, as a 
shadowy southland, its uncertain shores project- 
ing from an imagined south polar land mass. 
Then, as the Portuguese, Dutch, French and 
British charted its coasts, Australia began to 
emerge from the great unknown and take shape as 
a vast island continent with Van Dieman’s Land to 
the south and New Guinea to the north. Over the 
centuries the now familiar outlines of Australia 
came to be firmly fixed and drawn in by the 
cartographers on world maps; but always drawn 
in down there in the far bottom right hand corner 
of the map. 


There we long remained, in that bottom right 
hand corner, with nothing to the east of us but the 
edge of the map and occasionally a bisected New 
Zealand, with perhaps an angel with bulging 
cheeks blowing vigorously from the margin. Little 
wonder that our self image was for many years of 
an island continent, chiefly noteable for its 
remoteness from that centre of all things, Europe, 
always occupying the very centre of Mercator’s 
world map. Little wonder either that for long we 
did not think of ourselves as a Pacific Ocean 
nation at all. The Pacific, after all, always 
appeared right over on the left-hand side, the 
other side, of the map, a whole world away. And 
as for the Indian Ocean, it long seemed little more 
than a vast expanse of sea, an obstacle to be 
crossed on the way to and from Britain. 
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Now all has changed and Australians are 
recognising the realities of geography — Australia 
as a Pacific and Indian Ocean nation with 
neighbour countries, both new and old, in and 
around those oceans and important to us as 
friends and neighbours. There is a map which has 
recently been produced, more as a joke than 
anything else, which has the polarities reversed 
and Australia occupying the centre top. We may 
not all see ourselves quite as that map shows us 
but it does serve to remind us that it’s only a 
map-maker’s convention that the North should 
always be on top, with Australia as ‘Down under’ 
rather than ‘Up over’. 

Some months ago my wife and | visited six of 
the new, and some not so new, nations of the 
South Pacific, those eastern neighbours of ours 
which over the last 20 years have become 
independent nations. In an age grown accus- 
tomed to new nations which are, or soon become, 
one party states or ruled by the military, these new 
nations of the Pacific are remarkable and the 
region unique. The countries we visited are small 
and diverse: Melanesians and Indians in Fiji; 
Polynesians in Tonga, Western Samoa and Nauru; 
Micronesians in Kiribati and Melanesians again in 
Vanuatu; and all with what seems an instinctive 
talent for democracy. Each has evolved its own 
system of government different from the other, 
ranging all the way from the constitutional 
monarchy of Tonga to the Republic of Kiribati 
with its popularly elected President, and in each 
human rights and the freedom of the individual 
are respected, the rule of law prevails and it is the 
duly elected Parliament which makes the laws. 
And, rare in the world, these Pacific nations are 
deeply at peace with each other; no territorial 
disputes cloud their relationship either with each 
other or with Australia or New Zealand. They seek 
for their people, and they value, no more and no 
less than what Australians seek and value: a 
decent life of personal freedom and economic 
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security. Australia could hardly have better 
neighbours. 

Above all they are peace-loving, anxious to get 
on with the job of attending to their people’s 
welfare, aided by as much of a helping hand as 
the developed world can give them. Some have 
known modern war, just as New Guinea and the 
Solomons knew war 40 years ago when the 
Pacific became the battleground of great powers. 
Kiribati and Nauru were invaded by the Japanese 
and the others were threatened with invasion. 
Today, on Tarawa in Kiribati, there remain the 
rusted guns and crumbling pillboxes of the 
Japanese, the rusting hulls of American assault 
barges and a sad graveyard by the sea which 
completes what seems now a tale of long ago, as 
remote from present day island life in Kiribati as 
are the fortifications on Pinchgut from the Sydney 
of the 1980s. 

They asked me, when we visited those islands, 
what was their interest for Australia. | answered 
that until the 1960s Australians had thought of the 
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His Excellency the Governor- 
General of Australia. Sir Ni- 


nian Stephen, -AK 
G.C.M.G., K.B.E., K.St.J. (AIS 
photo). 


Pacific as a region of colonial territories, ruled 
from Europe, and had looked to Europe as the 
place where the destiny of the region was shaped. 
But now in the South West Pacific all but the 
French colonies are nations in their own right, 
several of them are members of the United 
Nations and all of the six we visited are, like us. 
members of the Commonwealth. Some are 
sharing the burden of international citizenship, 
Fiji has long provided peace-keeping forces on the 
other side of the world: all are developing 
countries which Australia can and does assist with 
technical and other aid. 

All are a part of the region in which we 
Australians live. If we are to live in peace here on 
the shores of the Pacific we need, and must learn 
to value, the friendship of our Pacific neighbours, 
just as they deserve our friendship. 

Australia is, of course, very much more than just 
a single ocean — Pacific Ocean — nation. The 
Indian Ocean is important to us too. And no 
ocean in the world has so changed as has the 
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ndian Ocean, changed in a lifetime from the very 
ocus of colonial empires, with only two or three 
ndependent countries on its shores and much of it 
ringed with the red of the British Empire, to an 
ycean of rather more than 20 independent 
vations, having more than one-quarter of the 
vorld’s population. Of that Indian Ocean region 
ve are a part too; not only does Australia have 
housands of kilometres of Indian Ocean coast- 
ine, we have two Indian Ocean Territories, Cocos 
sland and Christmas Island, lying far out in the 
ndian Ocean, the Cocos Islands over three and 
jalf thousand kilometres west of Darwin and 
Christmas Island less than 400 kilometres south of 
ava, each with their Malay populations and 
Christmas Island with more than twice as many 
Chinese as Malays. 

if Australians of our eastern seaboard are 
beginning to look outwards to the Pacific, 
Western Australians have long looked to the 
Indian Ocean and across it. Only last November 
Perth was for a second time host to the countries 
of the Indian Ocean when it staged its second 
great Indian Ocean Festival. Most of the nations of 
the region from southern and east Africa, from the 
Gulf, the Indian sub-continent and on down 
through Burma, Thailand, Malaysia and Singapore 
to the islands of Indonesia sent their representa- 
tives, bringing with them their music and their 
dance, their arts and their crafts. For a week Perth 
was a mirror of the cultures of the Indian Ocean's 
shores and islands. 

Our closest neighbours of all, and our largest, 
Indonesia and Papua New Guinea to our north, 
are, like us, neither wholly of the Indian or the 
Pacific Ocean, but, again like us, have their 
futures in those regions too, their long-term 
prosperity dependent upon the prosperity of our 
region. 

None can foretell the future: it may only be 
speculated on. But it seems a not unreasonable 
speculation that our long-term future, like our 
trade patterns of today, will lie with all the 
countries that are spread in two great arcs around 
the Pacific and Indian Ocean rims, so many of 
them sharing with us common institutions found- 
ed on our British heritage of responsible govern- 
ment and of the rule of law. 

If that is to be our future perhaps we should 
learn better to understand our place in our part of 
the world. 


Se ee 
Echoing the sentiments expressed by the Governor- 
General, Sir Ninian Stephen, in his Australia Day 
address, the Solomon Islands newspaper Solomon Star, 
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based in Honiara, published its tribute to Australia in its 
edition of 25 January. 
Following is the text of that message: 


Tomorrow Saturday 26 January, Australians at home 
and overseas will celebrate their country’s 197th 
birthday. 

it was on 26 January, 1788 that Captain Arthur Phillip 
formally hoisted the British flag at Sydney Cove, on 
Sydney harbour and proclaimed the colony of New 
South Wales. 

Captain Phillip had left Britain in May 1787, with a 
fleet of ships plus 1030 people to establish the first 
settlement in Australia. 

As more people arrived, new settlements were 
established in Hobart (1803), Brisbane (1842), Perth 
(1829), Melbourne (1835), and Adelaide (1836). 

Until the 1850s Australia was not one country, but a 
collection of British colonies, which were administered 
by Governors or Lieutenant Governors. 

As the population grew and the economy expanded, 
legislative councils were appointed, and later elected, to 
advise the administrators. 

These colonies later became the several Australian 
states, somewhat similar to the Provinces in Solomon 
Islands. 

In response to pressure from businessmen, entrep- 
reneurs, seasonal workers, shearers and trade unions, 
who wanted to move and operate freely throughout the 
whole continent, the leaders of the coJonies discussed 
the move towards federation between 1860 and 1880. 

A constitutional convention was held in 1891 and 
following further talks, the colonies agreed to join 
together as one nation, which came into being on 1 
January 1901. It had taken 112 years. 

Now, another 85 years later, Australia is a nation with 
over 15 million people, an estimated Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) of $167 400 million and an annual 
budget of some $49 000 million. 

it also has 19 universities, 74 colleges of Advanced 
Education, fully professional orchestras, more than 500 
newspapers (one of which alone has a circulation of 
over 600 000 copies a day) and there are over 8.5 
million motor vehicles on 865 000 kilometres of roads. 

Australia, then, has become many things to many 
different people. 

It has given new hopes and aspirations to hundreds of 
thousands of displaced persons after World War II and, 
more recently, to thousands of refugees from Indo- 
China. It has been a source of food for starving people in 
Asia and Africa. It is a major supplier of meat, wool, iron 
ore, aluminium, many other commodities and industrial 
products to the world’s markets. 

Australia, with its States as a middle-ranking world 
power, is ideally placed to play an increasingly 
important role in the Pacific and South East Asian 
regions, especially as its Current leaders are beginning to 
emerge as statesman of some stature. 

This newspaper wishes Australia a happy birthday and 
is confident of being able to speak on behalf of all 
Solomon Islanders in expressing increasing confidence 
in its southern neighbour's ability to fulfil its fated 
regional responsibilities. 
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ANTARCTIC TREATY AND THE UN 


The interaction between the Antarctic Treaty system and the 


United Nations system 


Text of a paper presented on a personal basis by the Australian Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr 
Richard Woolcott, at a workshop on the Antarctic Treaty system, Beardmore Glacier, Antarctica, 5-13 
January. The Beardmore Glacier workshop was arranged by the Polar Research Board of the United 
States National Academy of Sciences. It involved senior government officials and scientists from over 
30 countries as well as officials from intergovernmental organisations, all of whom participated in the 


workshop in their private capacities. 


| regard it as a privilege to have been invited to 
attend this seminar/workshop organised by the 
Polar Research Board of the National Academy of 
Sciences and to have been invited to give an 
address on ‘Interaction between the Antarctic 
Treaty system and the United Nations system’. 

When in 1773 the great navigator Captain 
James Cook became the first man known to force 
his small vessel beyond the Antarctic Circle, he 
recorded in his journal that ‘I can be bold enough 
to say that no man will ever venture further than | 
have done and that the land which may lie to the 
south will never be explored’. 

Well, here we are, just over 200 years later 
actually conducting a seminar on the Beardmore 
Glacier of this continent which Cook predicted 
would never be explored. Hobson’s theory of 
imperialism suggested that the trade followed the 
missionary and flag followed the trader. In 
Antarctica it has been different: the scientists 
followed the explorers and seminar attendees 
have followed the scientists. 

For me, personally, this visit fulfils a life-long 
ambition. For Australia and Australians Antarctica 
is a neighbouring continent of great importance. 
Indeed, the earliest maps of the southern hemis- 
phere show a gigantic mass, usually called Terra 
Australis (the southern land) and, in those maps, 
Australia and Antarctica were connected. While 
physically they are separated by sea they remain 
connected by a tradition of proximity, interest, 
exploration and research. 

So, | am very glad to have the opportunity to 
participate in this workshop in three capacities: in 
my personal capacity; as the Chairman of the 
New York group of the Antarctic Treaty Consulta- 
tive Parties; and as the Representative of Australia 
at the United Nations. 

As | am sure you all know, the United Nations 
General Assembly considered ‘the question of 
Antarctica’ in 1983 and again in 1984. At the 
conclusion of last year’s debate, it was agreed to 
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inscribe the item again on the provisional agenda 
for the session of the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1985. 

This is not of course the first time that 
consideration has been given to the United 
Nations playing some role in Antarctic affairs. In 
the years before the signature of the Antarctic 
Treaty in 1959, a number of individuals and 
organisations, and even some States, made 
suggestions for some relationship between the 
United Nations and Antarctica. As long ago as 
1956 India, whose scientists are now conducting 
research at a new Antarctic station on the other 
side of this continent, proposed that the question 
of Antarctica be included on the agenda of the 
United Nations General Assembly. In the event 
that did not happen and it was not until 1983 that 
Antarctica became a subject of discussion in the 
General Assembly. 

To some this might suggest that there has been 
little interaction between the United Nations 
system and the Antarctic Treaty system. Some 
might even see this lack of discussion of 
Antarctica in the United Nations as evidence of 
what has been alleged to be ‘secrecy’ or 
‘exclusivity’ on the part of the Antarctic Treaty 
Consultative Parties. It would be a serious mistake 
to reach such conclusions. 

The fact that States have not until recently 
discussed the subject of Antarctica in the Genera! 
Assembly indicates to me both a lack of interest 
among the majority of countries not involved in 
the continent as well as a measure of strong 
acquiescence on the part of the world community 
in the system of management established by the 
Antarctic Treaty. This has occurred because the 
practical framework of co-operation operating 
under the Treaty system has promoted the 
principles and purposes of the United Nations 
system and because in appropriate areas there has 
been practical co-operation between the two 
systems. 


ANTARCTIC TREATY AND THE UN 


Promotion of principles and purposes of the 
United Nations Charter 


The Charter of the United Nations defines a 
number of important purposes of that organisa- 
tion, including the development of friendly 
relations between nations, the achievement of 
co-operation between nations in solving interna- 
tional problems, and, most importantly, the 
maintenance of peace and security. The United 
Nations Charter also indicates a number of 
principles governing the actions of States, includ- 
ing respect for the sovereign equality of States, 
encouragement of the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes, and avoidance of the threat 
or use of force, and the promotion of economic 
and social advancement of all people. 

| should like to concentrate first on the way in 
which the Antarctic Treaty has given practical 
effect to these important principles and purposes 
of the UN system, and in particular how it has 
encouraged international co-operation in Antarc- 
tica and how it has insulated the continent from 
international conflict and rivalries over the last 
quarter century. 

In order to measure the achievements of the 
Antarctic Treaty system and to relate them to 
United Nations principles, we should reflect on 
the situation in Antarctica before the signature of 
the Antarctic Treaty in 1959. Territorial claims 
and non-recognition of these claims by other 
nations active in Antarctica had led to political 
tensions. Rivalry amongst certain of the claimants 
had led to incidents and protests. One country 
took steps to bring its claim before the Internation- 
al Court of Justice and the other countries 
involved declined to accept the jurisdiction of the 
Court. In short, a difficult international situation 
had developed which posed a potentially serious 
threat to peace in the region. 

The unprecedented co-operation which under- 
lay research activities in Antarctica in the fields of 
geophysics and geography during the Internation- 
al Geophysical Year of 1957-58 marked a turning 
point in relations between countries with interests 
in the continent. Because of the lack of basic data 
on Antarctica and the extremely difficult operating 
conditions, it was imperative that there be 
maximum co-operation between scientists en- 
gaged in common research programs, including in 
the free exchange of views and personnel and in 
free access to stations and installations. There was 
also a strong sense on the part of the scientists 
involved that their studies in Antarctica were 
important to the entire world community and that 
the results of their efforts should be freely 
available to all who were interested. 
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This co-operative spirit led the 12 nations 
which had conducted research in Antarctica 
during the Geophysical Year to reflect on the 
earlier unsatisfactory situation and to consider a 
more permanent framework for continuing their 
joint efforts in a way which would allow all 
nations which wished to be active on the 
continent to do so without threatening the 
interests of others or destabilising the area. 

The result was the Antarctic Treaty of 1959. 
This was the starting point, and today it is still the 
core of what is known as the Antarctic Treaty 
system. The latter Comprises a co-operative 
framework and a wide range of carefully consi- 
dered recommendations and legally binding 
instruments on living and working in Antarctica, 
on exchanging information, on protecting the 
environment and on conserving and making 
rational use of resources. In this regard, | should 
refer in particular to the 1964 Agreed Measures for 
the Conservation of Antarctic Fauna and Flora, the 
1972 Convention for the Conservation of Antarc- 
tic Seals, the 1980 Convention on the Conserva- 
tion of Antarctic Marine Living Resources and the 
current negotiations towards an Antarctic miner- 
als regime. 

Let us now look more closely at how the 
Antarctic Treaty, in its language and practical 
application, relates to the fundamental purpose of 
the United Nations Charter, the maintenance of 
international peace and security. The preamble of 
the Treaty states that ‘it is in the interest of all 
mankind that Antarctica shall continue forever to 
be used exclusively for peaceful purposes and 
shall not become the scene or object of interna- 
tional discord’. It continues that ‘a treaty ensuring 
the use of Antarctica for peaceful purposes only 
and the continuance of international harmony in 
Antarctica will further the purposes and principles 
embodied in the Charter of the United Nations’. 

What could be a more forthright commitment to 
the aims of the United Nations in respect of peace 
and security? The Treaty also goes beyond this 
general commitment by including a number of 
specific provisions designed to ensure that this 
commitment is upheld. 

Article | of the Treaty prominently and firmly 
establishes the position of the Treaty partners that 
‘Antarctica shall be used for peaceful purposes 
only’. It prohibits ‘any measures of a military 
nature, such as the establishment of military bases 
and fortifications, the carrying out of military 
manoeuvres, as well as the testing of any type of 
weapons’. 

Other provisions relating to the demilitarisation 
of Antarctica include Article V which prohibits 
nuclear explosions, Article VII which provides for 
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full access to inspection by Consultative Party 
observers to promote the objectives and ensure 
the observance of the provisions of the Treaty and 
Article IX(1a) which permits Consultative Parties 
to adopt measures regarding the ‘use of Antarctica 
for peaceful purposes only’. 

Special mention should also be made of the 
ingenious device contained in Article IV of the 
Treaty which puts to one side the question of 
territorial sovereignty, the source of earlier ten- 
sions, as an obstacle to peaceful co-operation. 

Article IV represents the practical application of 
specific exhortations of the United Nations 
including respect for the sovereign equality of 
states and the encouragement of peaceful resettle- 
ment of disputes. The ‘freezing’ — no pun 
intended — of positions in respect of claims 
removed the basis for the earlier contention 
between countries active in Antarctica. 

Collectively these provisions, and the fact that 
they have worked in practice over a long period, 
establish the Antarctic Treaty as the only effective 
post Second World War international agreement 
ensuring the demilitarisation of a large geographic 
region. The Treaty has also provided a precedent 
for numerous subsequent initiatives and proposals 
for regional disarmament measures, including 
nuclear weapons free zones. In this way as in 
others, the Treaty has made an important con- 
tribution in furthering the principles and purposes 
of the United Nations Charter. 

With the advantage of hindsight and knowledge 
of the extreme difficulty of negotiating measures 
to limit conventional or nuclear weapons today, 
the achievement of the Antarctic Treaty in this 
area must be seen as impressive and of great value 
to all States — particularly, may | say, to States 
such as those of Australasia, of the South Pacific, 
of South America and of southern Africa which 
are within close geographic proximity to Antarc- 
tica. 

In spite of other differences, the importance of 
maintaining Antarctica demilitarised, free of 
nuclear weapons and strategic Competition, and a 
zone of peaceful co-operation was clearly recog- 
nised by most delegations which spoke on the 
Antarctic item at both UNGA 38 and UNGA 39. 


Links with the United Nations specialised 
agencies 


| shall turn now to links between the Treaty 
system and the specialised agencies of the United 
Nations. 

Article Il.2 of the Antarctic Treaty makes 
specific provision for the establishment of co- 
operative working relations with the United 
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Nations specialised agencies and other interna- 
tional organisations with a scientific or technical 
interest in Antarctica. This anticipated increased 
international interest in the continent and the 
need for co-operation and the sharing of the 
results of Antarctic research with the whole world 
community, including those States which lack the 
desire or the means to become actively involved 
in Antarctic research. 

Although existing links are not highly formal- 
ised, practical working relations have already 
been developed with United Nations family 
organisations, such as the World Meteorological 
Organisation (WMO) the International Telecom- 
munications Union (ITU), the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation (FAO), the United Nations 
Environment Program (UNEP), the Inter- 
governmental Oceanographic Commission (IOC) 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation (UNESCO), as well as with 
organisations outside the United Nations system, 
such as the Scientific Committee on Antarctic 
Research (SCAR) and the Scientific Committee on 
Oceanic Research (SCOR) of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU), the Interna- 
tional Union for the Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources (IUCN) and the Internationa! 
Whaling Commission (IWC). 

At their very first meeting the Consultative 
Parties adopted a recommendation (Recom- 
mendation l-V) making it an obligation of 
governments to encourage the work of relevant 
international organisations, including the United 
Nations specialised agencies, and to promote ona 
bilateral basis the development of co-operative 
relations with those organisations. 

In considering co-operation already established 
with United Nations bodies, particular mention 
should be made of links established with WMO, 
ITU, IOC and FAO. 

Antarctica has a crucial effect on the atmos- 
phere of the whole southern hemisphere and 
meteorological data from Antarctica plays an 
important role in predicting global weather and 
climate. Hence the great value of co-operation 
between nations active scientifically in Antarctica 
and the World Meteorological Organisation. An 
important element in this co-operation is the 
provision of daily Antarctic meteorological data 
via the Global Telecommunications System into 
the WMO’s World Weather Watch program 
which has been continuing since the International 
Geophysical Year in 1957-58. This System also 
involves the co-operation of the ITU. 

The WMO has an executive committee working 
group on Antarctic meteorology through which 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative nations regularly 
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contribute expertise to the co-ordination and 
development of Antarctic meteorology. 

The Consultative Parties are also making 
substantial contributions to the World Climate 
Research Program (WCRP), which is jointly 
co-ordinated by the WMO and the ICSU. They 
were closely involved also in the very successful 
Global Atmospheric Research Program (GARP), 
which ran from 1967 to 1982 and which was the 
forerunner of the WCRP. 

Co-operation with the IOC has included con- 
tributions by the Consultative Parties to the 
Program Group on the Southern Ocean (PGSOC), 
a co-ordinating body for marine biology research. 
The IOC also has permanent observer status at 
meetings of the Commission for the Conservation 
of Antarctic Marine Living Resources (CCAMLR). 

The FAO also has observer status at CCAMLR 
meetings. It is working with the CCAMLR 
Secretariat to develop fishing data for the Southern 
Ocean area. The FAO, together with SCAR and 
other committees of the ICSU is also sponsoring 
the ten-year Biological Investigation of Marine 
Antarctic Systems and Stock (BIOMASS) program, 
the aim of which is to gain a deeper understanding 
of the structure and functioning of the Antarctic 
marine ecosystem as a basis for the future 
management of Antarctic marine living resources. 
This program also relates to the work of the IOC. 

| should also refer to the close links between the 
Consultative Parties and the Scientific Committee 
on Antarctic Research (SCAR) of the ICSU. This is 
in keeping with the fact that the ICSU played a 
prominent part in developing the co-operation 
which occurred during the International Geoph- 
ysical Year and that co-operation between the 
Consultative Parties has traditionally been most 
extensive in the field of scientific research. There 
are also close links with the Scientific Committee 
on Ocean Research (SCOR) and the Scientific 
Committee on Problems of the Environment 
(SCOPE). ICSU, whose charter provides for the 
encouragement of international scientific activity 
for the benefit of mankind as a way of contributing 
to the cause of peace and international security, 
has consultative status with UNESCO, ECOSOC, 
FAO, IAEA and working relations with the ITU, 
WHO, WMO, the United Nations Disaster Relief 
Organisation (UNDRO) and the United Nations 
Research Institute for Social Development (UN- 
RISD). Membership of ICSU consists of science 
academies, research councils and associations of 
institutions from some 65 countries. 

You can see from this that a wide range of 
practical interaction already exists between the 
Antarctic Treaty system, the United Nations 
system and other relevant scientific bodies. 
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The future 


In the light of growing international interest in 
Antarctica over the past couple of years, reflected 
in consideration of it within the United Nations, it 
is worthwhile to speculate on how future interac- 
tion between the Antarctic Treaty system and the 
United Nations system might develop and on 
what other steps might be taken to accommodate 
this wider international interest in the affairs of the 
southern continent. 

In this connection, | am speaking not as the 
chairman of the Antarctic Treaty Consultative 
Party co-ordination group in New York, nor as a 
representative of the Australian Government, but 
rather on the same basis as all of us at this 
workshop — that is, in my personal capacity. 

| would begin by recalling the maxim ‘diploma- 
cy is the art of accommodation and compromise’ 
and, in this context, | shall attempt to balance the 
concerns of those who have argued that there is a 
need to substantially revise, or even replace, the 
existing system of management in Antarctica 
against the views of those who want to see the 
Antarctic Treaty system maintained because of its 
value and importance, but who are prepared to 
acknowledge that there may be scope for further 
evolution within the present system. To do this, it 
is necessary to address some of the main criticisms 
of the Treaty system. 

A major concern has been the decision-making 
process which has been criticised as being 
exclusive, undemocratic and as discriminating 
against small States. It is suggested instead that a 
universal framework based on equality, for 
example within the United Nations, would be 
more appropriate. While the latter obviously has 
appeal for countries which have not previously 
been involved but now have an interest in 
Antarctica, | would suggest that in fact the existing 
two-tier system has several important advantages. 

The present system is based on the notion that 
those countries which are directly engaged in 
Antarctic activities are, through their experience 
in Antarctica, best placed to take decisions 
affecting such matters as scientific programs and 
environmental protection in the continent. 
Moreover, it is they who will be bound by the 
obligations which arise from those decisions, 
which are taken continuously by means of 
consensus. Hence, giving Consultative Parties a 
special role is both logical and workable from a 
management viewpoint. 

This is not dissimilar to the practice in many 
other international bodies including a number in 
the United Nations system. Furthermore, Con- 
sultative Party status is not, as has sometimes been 
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suggested, effectively restricted to wealthy coun- 
tries. The present list of Consultative Parties amply 
demonstrates that there are no ideological or 
economic divisions on North-South or East-West 
lines within the Treaty framework. The present 
arrangement enables practical co-operation in an 
atmosphere free of the political rhetoric or 
posturing which often infects much of the United 
Nations system. 

Beyond this, it is important to emphasise that 
the Antarctic Treaty — which has now been 
acceded to by 32 states, including six new 
signatories in the last 18 months — is open to all 
member States of the United Nations. In 1983 it 
was decided that all parties to the Antarctic Treaty 
may attend Consultative meetings and subse- 
quently also future meetings of the minerals 
negotiations as observers. Thus any country which 
is interested in Antarctic affairs may now by 
simply acceding to the Antarctic Treaty, which 
involves no cost, have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in and influence decisions taken in these 
meetings. Acceding States may speak and circu- 
late papers. Furthermore, as decisions are taken 
by consensus their influence on the decision- 
making process would in practice be significant. 
The distinction between ATCPs and Non- 
Consultative Parties is, therefore, likely to become 
less marked in the future. 

This represents an important change from the 
past. It shows the capacity and the will of the 
Consultative Parties to adapt the Treaty system to 
changing circumstances and interests. Small 
States, which do not maintain Antarctic programs 
and which perhaps never intend to do so, can 
nevertheless, through acceding to the Treaty, 
become fully informed about Antarctic affairs and 
bring considerable influence to bear when deci- 
sions are made, thus ensuring that their interests 
are taken into account. | would advocate strongly 
that such countries consider carefully the benefits 
this opportunity provides. 

It is also suggested that access to information 
under the present system is poor. It is true that in 
the past exchanges of information on Antarctic 
matters occurred largely between those countries 
directly engaged in Antarctica. This was not the 
result of any desire to withhold information from 
the rest of the world. Far from it, the results of 
scientific research in Antarctica have always been 
made freely available to the international com- 
munity. Rather, it was the consequence of the 
relatively limited interest shown by other coun- 
tries in Antarctic affairs until recent times. 

Recognising the growth of international interest, 
Consultative Parties at their 12th meeting in 1983 
decided to take steps to disseminate more widely 
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information on Antarctic activities, to study further 
steps and to consider them in 1985 (Recom- 
mendation XII-6). To this end, in the period since, 
they passed to the United Nations Secretary- 
General for circulation to all member states the 
report of their 12th meeting and, individually, 
they made substantial contributions towards the 
United Nations Secretary-General’s study of 
Antarctica. An improved and expanded Hand- 
book of the Antarctic Treaty is being prepared. 

This is not to suggest that more cannot be done. 
| am aware that many countries still feel that 
information flows could be improved further. An 
important way of improving their access to 
information would be for them to accede to the 
Treaty and attend meetings. Another would be for 
Consultative Parties to circulate copies of informa- 
tion regularly exchanges between each other and 
through SCAR to the United Nations Secretariat 
for information. Means of ensuring effective 
dissemination of information on Antarctica will be 
considered at the Brussels meeting later this year 
and any ideas others may have will be welcome. 

It has been argued that links between the 
Antarctic Treaty system and United Nations 
specialised agencies and other relevant inter- 
governmental bodies have not been adequately 
developed. | have already canvassed the range of 
links which currently exist. These links are not 
perhaps as extensive as they might be and there 
may well be benefit in seeking to extend them in 
future where the organisations concerned have 
relevant expertise. | believe that the Consultative 
Parties might usefully consider the scope for 
intensifying their existing links with United 
Nations agencies and inter-governmental bodies 
and the opening up of new links with other 
relevant bodies. Where appropriate such orga- 
nisations might attend Consultative meetings in an 
observer capacity, as they do meetings of 
CCAMLR. Also, United Nations specialised agen- 
cies and other relevant inter-governmental bodies 
might be encouraged to consider giving Antarc- 
tica higher priority in terms of the allocation of 
resources within their total programs than they 
have done to date. Close links with such bodies 
would also assist the process of improving the 
dissemination of information on Antarctica to the 
international community. 

Judging from statements at the last two General 
Assemblies, it seems to me that the interests and 
concerns of non-Treaty countries relate mainly to 
the question of possible mineral resources. This is 
especially so of the negotiations taking place 
through a special Antarctic Treaty Consultative 
Meeting to develop an Antarctic minerals regime. 
It is suggested that the rich developed countries 
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he Antarctic continent is almost completely covered by a permanent ice-sheet. However, there are a few areas such 
as the mountains of Enderby Land, where rocks break through the ice cover. (Photo by J. Manning, Division of 


National Mapping, Department of Resources and Energy). 


are seeking to exploit the resource potential of 
Antarctica for their own benefit at the expense of 
others and that wider international involvement in 
the negotiation of any minerals regime is neces- 
sary. It is also suggested that Antarctica is the 
‘common heritage of mankind’ and that any 
revenues derived from the exploitation of its 
resources should be shared equitably. In the same 
context, it is argued that territorial claims in 
Antarctica are outmoded and that the prospect of 
future resource exploitation contains the seeds for 
potential conflict there. 

There are many complex issues involved here. 
First, let me deal with the concept of ‘common 
heritage’. While many states, including Australia, 
accept the validity of the concept for the 
international seabed and outer space, there is no 
international consensus that it is applicable to 
Antarctica. Moreover, in the United Nations 
context, analogies with the Outer Space Conven- 
tion and the Law of Sea Convention do not really 
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work. The oceans are global. Outer space 
surrounds us all. Antarctica, on the other hand, 
has fixed dimensions and neighbours like my own 
country, Australia, with a sustained and serious 
interest in the continent. 

A most important reason why ‘common herit- 
age’ is not applicable to Antarctica is the fact of 
the existence of long-standing territorial claims in 
Antarctica. While such claims might not be 
recognised by the international community they 
remain a fact of international life. Differences over 
claims have been usefully put to one side under 
the Antarctic Treaty in favour of international 
co-operation. In my view, to re-open this question 
will only provoke an unnecessary renewal of 
tensions which have been successfully avoided 
for the past 25 years. 

Common heritage has an exploitive connota- 
tion and it is important to emphasise that the 
principal purpose of the minerals negotiations iS 
not, as is sometimes suggested, to carve up the 
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resources of Antarctica. It is to ensure that 
unregulated minerals activity does not take place 
in future which could prove environmentally 
harmful, adversely affect other uses of the 
continent and lead to renewed contention. 
Consultative Parties are seeking to negotiate an 
agreement which will lay down the broad rules for 
future activity and establish arrangements with the 
objective of ensuring the fragile Antarctic environ- 
ment is fully protected and that potential conflict 
is avoided. It is important to negotiate such a 
regime now, in the absence of pressures to 
exploit. 

On the question of wider involvement in the 
Antarctic minerals negotiations and the need to 
ensure that the interests of all countries are 
adequately taken into account, | mentioned 
earlier the decision by Consultative Parties to 
open up future meetings of the minerals negotia- 
tions to all Parties to the Antarctic Treaty. This 
goes a long way towards meeting such concerns. 
Any country interested in Antarctic minerals may 
now attend minerals negotiating meetings if it 
accedes first to the Antarctic Treaty. By this means 
it can exert an influence on proceedings. 

Furthermore, in developing a minerals regime, 
negotiators have been conscious of the need to 
ensure that it serves the interests of all mankind in 
Antarctica, that it is open to accession by all 
States, and that there is a fair opportunity for all 
States to participate in future minerals activities. 
The negotiations have been based from the outset 
on the principle of non-discrimination between 
States. It is also widely recognised by those 
engaged in the minerals negotiations that in order 
to arrive at an internationally accepted minerals 
agreement there will be a need, amongst other 
things, to accommodate the interests of the wider 
international community, including the many 
countries who may not become engaged in any 
possible future mining activity in Antarctica. 

This leads me to a third and related point, the 
question of revenue sharing from Antarctic 
resource activity on an equitable basis. This is a 
difficult area to address, largely because so little is 
known about the resource potential of the 
Antarctic continent, much less how it might be 
exploited. Many exaggerated notions of the 
resource wealth of Antarctica have been ex- 
pressed. 

The reality is that most of the information 
available is speculative and based largely on 
geological hypothesis. The few known low-grade 
on-shore deposits which are accessible in the two 
per cent of the continent not covered by deep 
moving ice will not be exploited for a very long 
time indeed. Much prospecting and exploration 
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would need to be done before it could be 
determined whether exploitation was feasible or 
economic. Although prospecting might com- 
mence in the next decade or so, minerals 
exploitation, if it ever takes place in Antarctica, 
even on its continental shelf, will not occur until 
well into the next century. The higher costs that 
would be involved in operating in Antarctica, as 
well as the long distances and inhospitable 
climate, make it likely that developers will 
concentrate on other areas of the world which 
remain to be exploited before turning their 
attention towards Antarctica. Thus, in my view, 
notions of taxation and revenue sharing in the 
Antarctic context seem very premature and 
uncertain indeed. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me inconceivable that 
an Antarctic minerals regime which ignored 
notions of equity could be successfully negotiated 
and find international acceptance in the current 
political climate. That would be politically naive. 
Accordingly, in the longer term, if exploitation 
were to take place in Antarctica, it seems only 
reasonable to expect that all States would have 
rights of access to Antarctic mineral resources and 
that they should not be excluded from the 
economic benefits derived from them, after the 
costs of recovery and of the minerals regime's 
institutions have been covered. How these 
concepts find expression in the minerals regime 
will be a matter for discussion and negotiation. 
Realistically, the details are likely to be left to the 
institutions created by the minerals agreement to 
sort out well in the future. 

In the same context, | believe there is scope for 
those already engaged in Antarctic activities to 
offer greater co-operation to developing countries 
interested in Antarctic scientific research within 
their national programs. In particular, they might 
share their Antarctic experience with scientists of 
other countries and undertake joint research 
where appropriate and advise countries interested 
in conducting their own Antarctic programs on 
scientific and logistic support matters. They might 
also extend opportunities within the limits of their 
own national programs, for scientists from in- 
terested countries, especially developing coun- 
tries, to conduct research in Antarctica. 


Relationship to the United Nations system in 
the future 


| would note that during discussion on the 
Antarctic item at last year’s General Assembly 
most speakers — even the critics of the present 
Treaty system — paid tribute to the virtues of the 
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Treaty, particularly its provisions for demilitarisa- 
tion, denuclearisation, scientific co-operation and 
environmental protection. Their criticisms were 
aimed at a number of other areas about which | 
have just spoken. The various suggestions | have 
made in response to these concerns amount to 
saying that | believe there is scope within the 
Treaty system to address many of these concerns. 
Some can be resolved by encouraging closer 
interaction between the Antarctic Treaty system 
and the United Nations system, others will need to 
be resolved by different means. Such matters will 
need to be addressed at this year’s 13th Antarctic 
Treaty Consultative Meeting as well as at the 40th 
Session of the United Nations General Assembly 
where Antarctica will again be on the agenda. 
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Exactly 73 years after explorer 
Sir Douglas Mawson became 
the first Australian to visit 
Antarctica, a private expedition 
left Australia in December 
1984 to carry out the first stage 
of a project — named Project 
Blizzard — to conserve the 
wooden hut which Mawson 
used as a base. The Minister for 
Science, Mr Barry Jones, MP, 
has described the hut and 
associated buildings as part of 
Australia’s heritage. The 12- 
member expedition left Hobart, 
Tasmania, on the 20-metre 
three-masted steel-hulled 
yacht, the Dick Smith Explorer. 
The first stage of the project 
involves assessing the condi- 
tion of the buildings at the 
Commonwealth Bay site (in the 
eastern sector of the Australian 
Antarctic Territory) of the win- 
ter quarters of Sir Douglas 
Mawson’s 1911-14 expedition. 
The expedition will return to 
Australia in March 1985. Con- 
servation work is expected to 
be carried out during a second 
expedition in the summer of 
1985-86. Pictured are the pro- 
ject chairman, Dr Ross Vining 
(right), and expedition photo- 
grapher Mr Jonathan Chester, 
loading timber to be used in the 
hut’s restoration. (AIS photo). 


| return to my earlier reference to diplomacy as 
the art of accommodation and compromise. If we 
are to avoid dispute and confrontation, there is a 
responsibility on the part of all concerned to show 
realism and flexibility. Attempts to replace the 
Antarctic Treaty system, or to set up new 
institutional arrangements for the management of 
Antarctic affairs within the United Nations, will be 
neither practicable nor productive; on the other 
hand Antarctic Treaty Consultative Parties should 
continue to find ways of overcoming the reason- 
able criticisms of others by improving the 
operation of the Antarctic Treaty system. 

An increase in public interest, or the launching 
of a particular initiative in the General Assembly 
by one or two countries should not lead us to the 
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conclusion that a new set of arrangements should 
be developed to replace the Antarctic Treaty 
system. 

As Even Luard wrote in an article on Antarctica 
in the Summer 1984 issue of Foreign Affairs, ‘as 
long as the Treaty is progressively opened to new 
members, as their scientific capacities increase, 
there would seem to be little advantage in 
replacing it with new mechanisms ...’ In my 
view, there would be no advantage in seeking 
‘new mechanisms’. 

| am not opposed to United Nations interest in 
Antarctica or to the discussion of Antarctica in the 
United Nations. There is already a measure of 
constructive interaction between the Treaty part- 
ners and the United Nations system, which | have 
noted. What | am opposed to is pressure — to a 
large extent artificially stimulated — for some 
institutionalised United Nations political involve- 
ment, in an area in which there are no threats to 
the peace or substantial political, economic or 
social problems. What | would oppose, for 
example, would be attempts to establish yet 
another United Nations committee, which is not 
needed, which would not be effective, and which 
could lead to attempts to undermine or replace an 
existing sound, flexible and open instrument in 
the Antarctic Treaty. 

The United Nations does have the potential to 
Pass resolutions, promoted by Third World 
countries, because of the majority these countries 
can normally command on certain political and 
economic issues. However, the passage of such 
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resolutions without consideration of whether a 
resolution can or will be implemented, or of its 
practicability, can have the result of undermining 
the credibility of the United Nations itself. While | 
personally am a strong supporter of the United 
Nations system — and indeed of the multilateral 
diplomatic process — | do not wish to see the 
United Nations drawn into areas in which it is 
bound to prove unable to act effectively, thereby 
risking the further erosion of its international 
credibility. 


In conclusion, | believe the Antarctic Treaty 
system is an evolving and continuing experiment 
which has served the international community 
well. As Philip Quigg wrote in his recent book A 
Pole apart: ‘Just as Antarctica’s unique environ- 
ment must be protected from exploiters so must its 
political and economic future be protected from 
ideologues’. The Treaty, he continued, ‘deserves 
the opportunity to prove again its adaptability and 
the capacity of its members for adjustment and 
compromise, not only among themselves but with 
the rest of the world’. 


| would like to finish my remarks by quoting an 
old American adage which goes, ‘if it ain't broke, 
don’t try to fix it’. Well, in my opinion the 
Antarctic Treaty is not a broken instrument. It is a 
successful, open and effective instrument. So | 
would urge its critics not to try to dismantle it: but 
to accept it and to build on the flexible framework 
it provides. This would be — to use the language 
of the Treaty — ‘in the interests of all mankind’. 


Keeping tension out of the last continent* 


by Bill Hayden, MP 


The 25th anniversary of the signature of the Antarctic Treaty in 1959 is an important landmark. 

The Treaty has proven a uniquely successful instrument of international co-operation, preserving the 
‘last continent’ from the political and military tensions which have beset the world community over the 
past quarter century. At the same time, the Treaty has enabled important scientific research to take place 


in Antarctica, for the benefit of all mankind. 


Australia, with Argentina, Belgium, Chile, 
France, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, South 
Africa, the United Kingdom, the United States and 
the USSR, was one of the original 12 States which 
signed the Antarctic Treaty in Washington on 1 
December 1959. In the period since, a further 20 
States have acceded to the Treaty, most of them in 
the past 10 years, indicating both growing 
international interest in Antarctica and a con- 
tinuing acceptance of the Antarctic Treaty. 


* This article was published in The Age on 2 January. 
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It is remarkable that a treaty negotiated 25 years 
ago should have continued to serve such a broad 
range of important interests and objectives so 
effectively. In large measure this has been due to 
the flexible approach taken by the original 
signatories. 

The Antarctic Treaty grew out of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year of 1957-58, when States 
co-operated in a wide-reaching program of 
scientific investigation in Antarctica. Disputes 
over territorial sovereignty were put aside. The 
Antarctic Treaty built upon the informal arrange- 
ments of the International Geophysical Year to 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP. 
(AIS photo). 


provide for complete freedom of scientific re- 
search in a demilitarised continent and estab- 
lished between those States directly involved in 
Antarctica a consultative framework to recom- 
mend further measures. Australia’s Foreign Minis- 
ter at the time, Lord Casey, played an important 
part in encouraging this far-sighted international 
co-operation. 


Disarmament 


The Antarctic Treaty prohibits all measures of a 
military nature, such as the establishment of 
military bases and fortifications, the carrying out 
of military manoeuvres and the testing of 
weapons. It establishes a comprehensive system 
of inspection to ensure compliance with these 
provisions. 

The Treaty also bans nuclear explosions in 
Antarctica and the disposal of radioactive wastes, 
thus establishing the first effective nuclear 
weapons free zone, which binds both superpow- 
ers and all nuclear weapons States. 

It is also important to remember that Antarctica 
dominates Australia’s southern approaches. Thus 
the demilitarisation provisions of the Treaty are 
important in terms of both broad disarmament 
objectives and of Australia’s national security 
interests. 


Scientific co-operation 


The Treaty guarantees freedom of scientific 
investigation in Antarctica and encourages inter- 
national co-operation through the exchange of 
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information, personnel and the results of scientific 
research. Because of its remoteness, unpolluted 
environment, climate and simple ecosystem, the 
Antarctic continent is a natural laboratory, offer- 
ing special research opportunities. 

As one of the States which pioneered the 
exploration of Antarctica and which has invested 
considerable resources in scientific work there, 
Australia attaches great importance to the guaran- 
tees of freedom of scientific research provided by 
the Treaty. 


Sovereignty 


Australia, like Argentina, Chile, France, New 
Zealand, Norway and the United Kingdom, 
maintains a claim to territorial sovereignty in 
Antarctica but wishes to ensure that claims do not 
give rise to conflict or international tension. 

In the period before signature of the Antarctic 
Treaty, sovereignty issues were the cause of 
several disputes, particularly in the Antarctic 
peninsula. The Treaty provides an imaginative 
and original solution to this problem by allowing 
for the co-existence of different attitudes to 
territorial sovereignty, and by ‘freezing’ the 
situation. 

As a country which claims some six million 
square kilometres of Antarctica, Australia attaches 
special significance to the Treaty provision 
dealing with sovereignty. In legal terms, Austra- 
lia’s claim is based on historic acts of exploration 
and discovery and the maintenance of a substan- 
tial and continuing presence. 

In more contemporary terms, Australia’s claim 
to territorial sovereignty underlies its commitment 
to Antarctica and its desire for an influential role 
in the management of Antarctic affairs. Australia’s 
sovereignty is an expression of national interests 
in the continent, interests which are substantive 
and which it intends to maintain. These include 
maintaining Antarctica free from strategic and 
political contention, protecting the Antarctic 
environment, taking advantage of the special 
opportunities for scientific research, deriving 
possible economic benefit from the resources of 
the Antarctic and being informed about and able 
to influence developments in a region close to 
Australia. 

There is no indication that those States which 
exercise sovereignty are about to resile from their 
claims and attempts to challenge them would 
provoke international tension. In Australia’s view, 
the Antarctic Treaty has successfully put the 
question of sovereignty to one side, enabling 
international co-operation to flourish. 
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CHALLENGE TO THE ANTARCTIC TREATY WITHIN THE UN 


Environmental protection 


When the Antarctic Treaty was negotiated 
concepts and standards of environmental protec- 
tion were not well developed and resource issues 
did not have the priority they have since attained. 
The framers of the Treaty, however, had the 
foresight to provide a mechanism for the adoption 
of further measures to protect the Antarctic 
environment. 

Over the past 25 years, the Treaty Consultative 
Parties have adopted a series of recommendations 
and measures to ensure the protection of the 
Antarctic environment and its dependent ecosy- 
stems, including guidelines for the conduct of 
human activity on the continent, agreed measures 
for the conservation of Antarctic fauna and flora, 
and the Convention for the Conservation of 
Antarctic Marine Living Resources (CCAMLR) 
which came into force in 1982. Australia played a 
prominent role in the negotiation of CCAMLR and 
is now host to its international headquarters in 
Hobart. 

The Treaty Consultative Parties, with Australia 
prominent, are negotiating a regime which will 
ensure that any future mineral resource activity in 
the Antarctic will be responsibly managed and 
subject to stringent measures of environmental 
protection. The response of the Consultative 


Parties to environmental protection issues demon- 
strates the evolutionary nature of the Treaty. 


Consultative framework 


The Treaty provides for periodic consultative 
meetings as a decision-making mechanism. The 
original 12 Consultative Parties have been joined 
by Poland, Federal Republic of Germany, Brazil 
and India. As other States undertake substantial 
scientific activity in Antarctica they will also 
become Consultative Parties. 

Since the 12th consultative meeting in Canberra 
in September 1983, other parties to the Treaty 
have been invited to participate in consultative 
meetings as observers. They will also participate 
in future rounds of the negotiations towards an 
Antarctic minerals regime. Steps have been taken 
to ensure a wider dissemination of information on 
Antarctica and on consultative meetings, includ- 
ing through the United Nations. 

Although negotiated a quarter of a century ago, 
the system of management established by the 
Antarctic Treaty has proven its ability to develop 
and. to cope with new requirements. | have no 
doubt that, as international interest in Antarctica 
grows, the Antarctic Treaty system will continue 
to gain in strength and to evolve to meet the needs 
of the future. 


Challenge to the Antarctic Treaty within the United Nations 


The idea of United Nations involvement in Antarctic affairs is of long standing — it was first suggested 
soon after World War II, but it has not until recently attracted much international interest. 


Then in September 1982, the Malaysian Prime 
Minister, Dr Mahathir, raised the issue in a 
hard-hitting speech at the United Nations General 
Assembly. He called for a UN meeting ‘to define 
the problem of uninhabited lands’, alleged that 
the Antarctic Treaty was a neo-colonial document 
which ‘does not reflect the true feelings of the 
members of the United Nations’, and suggested 
that claimants to Antarctic territories ‘must give up 
their claims so that either the United Nations can 
administer these lands or the present occupants 
act as trustees for the nations of the world’. 

The following year, in 1983, Malaysia success- 
fully argued for Antarctica to be included on the 
agenda for the UN General Assembly. After 
debate, a consensus resolution was adopted 
calling upon the UN Secretary-General to con- 
duct a comprehensive, factual and objective study 
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on Antarctica, and to report back in 1984. Many 
countries, Australia included, and international 
organisations contributed to the study. 

The question of Antarctica was addressed again 
at the 39th session of the UN General Assembly in 
November 1984. The Secretary-General’s study 
on Antarctica was made available just before the 
session and provides a very significant body of 
information for the international community to 
draw upon in considering Antarctica. 

While Australia and other Antarctic Treaty 
Consultative Parties would have preferred that the 
UN General Assembly consideration of the 
Antarctic item be completed in 1984 it was not 
possible to achieve this, as delegations had not 
had sufficient time to examine the Secretary- 
General’s report. At the same time, Malaysia's 
attempt to seek the establishment of an ad hoc UN 
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CHALLENGE TO THE ANTARCTIC TREATY WITHIN THE UN 


committee on Antarctica was strongly opposed by 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Parties on the 
grounds that it would be prejudicial to the Treaty 
system. In the end, consensus was reached on a 
simple procedural resolution deferring considera- 
tion. of the Antarctica item until UNGA 40 ın 
1985. Australia hopes it will prove possible to 
conclude consideration of the Antarctica item on 
the basis of consensus at that time. 

Australia has argued strongly in support of the 
maintenance of the Antarctic Treaty system. It has 
enabled international scientific co-operation in 
Antarctica to take place and environmental 
protection to be provided in an atmosphere free 
from political contention for a quarter of a 
century. The Treaty has served Australian interests 
very well. 

The main thrust behind the Malaysian initiative 
is that the Treaty is anachronistic; that claims to 
sovereignty should be put aside as forms of 
colonialism; that the system is secretive; that it is 
exclusive, discriminatory and controlled by de- 
veloped countries; that it should be replaced by a 
universal regime within the UN framework; and 
that the benefits derived should be shared as the 
‘common heritage of mankind’. The Australian 
Government does not accept this reasoning. 

The Treaty is not anachronistic. It has stood the 
test of time in facilitating peaceful scientific 
co-operation in Antarctica. It has evolved to meet 
new-found needs, for example, in developing 
arrangements for marine living resources (e.g. 
krill) and minerals. It is difficult to conceive of a 
better framework for co-operation in managing 
the area, let alone put one in place. 

Anti-colonial descriptions are simply not 
appropriate in Antarctica. There are no indige- 
nous human inhabitants and no-one is planning to 
subjugate the penguins. Australia’s interests there 
derive from a close geographical proximity to 
Antarctica and sovereignty over the Australian 
Antarctic Territory based on early discovery and 
exploration, as well as a continuing presence 
through the operation of stations and a program of 
research activity. Australia considers that differ- 
ences over claims to sovereignty in Antarctica are 
best handled under the Antarctic Treaty (Article 
IV) which contains an ingenious formula enabling 
this contentious subject to be put to one side 
while international co-operation proceeds. Au- 
stralia considers that this formula is best left 
untampered with. 

The Antarctic Treaty system is not secretive. 
Until recent times there has been little interest in 
what has been taking place in Antarctica, except 
amongst scientists and States undertaking scien- 
tific activities there. Treaty parties have conducted 
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regular exchanges of information on their Antarc- 
tic activities. With growing international interest 
in the continent, steps have been taken to 
communicate this information to a wider national 
and international audience, including the United 
Nations. 

Nor is the Treaty system exclusive, discrimina- 
tory and controlled by developed countries. It is 
open to all UN members. Thirty-two countries 
have now acceded to the Treaty, including in the 
past year or so India, China, Cuba, Hungary, 
Sweden and Finland. Reflecting their substantive 
scientific involvement in Antarctica, India and 
Brazil recently became Consultative Parties. The 
16 Consultative Parties, which include all coun- 
tries permanently engaged in scientific activity in 
Antarctica, make decisions affecting Antarctic 
activity. Consultative Party meetings are now 
open to other Parties to the Antarctic Treaty to 
attend as observers and to speak on matters of 
interest to them. This two-tier structure is sensible 
and makes decision-making workable — similar 
structures apply in other international agreements 
and organisations. Those responsible are those 
actively engaged. 

As to the suggestion that Antarctica should 
become the ‘common heritage of mankind’, it 
needs to be recognised that Antarctica is not the 
same as the deep seabed or outer space for which 
this concept was developed. There are existing 
territorial claims and there are existing interna- 
tional agreements covering activity there — the 
Antarctic Treaty and the system established under 
it. Moreover, ‘common heritage’ embraces a 
strong developmental purpose inappropriate in 
Antarctica where environmental protection is a 
key consideration. Antarctica is not the treasure 
trove of resources that some commentators at 
times seem to suggest. Exploitation of mineral 
resources, if this occurs, will be a long time off. 
Furthermore, there is no basis for the suggestion 
that Antarctic resources will be reserved for the 
few. 

Australia will continue strongly to support the 
Antarctic Treaty system, which has already 
demonstrated a capacity for flexibility and evolu- 
tion. The Treaty is an outstanding success in a 
world where these are rare. 

Australia is ready to contemplate further 
changes which might improve the functioning of 
the Treaty system. It cannot, however, support 
proposals to replace the system with a more 
universal framework, for example, within the 
United Nations — this would in all likelihood 
re-open contention over claims and heighten 
international tension. Australia would welcome 
further adherents to the Antarctic Treaty. 
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Antarctic minerals regime 


ANTARCTIC MINERALS REGIME 


In recent years, there has been growing international interest in the potential for exploiting mineral 


resources in Antarctica. 


This interest has been stimulated by increasing pressure on global resources, especially following the 
oil crises of the 1970s, coupled with considerable advances in the technology for the efficient recovery 
and processing of resources, including in remote areas such as the Arctic. 


In some instances this led to wild speculation 
that the icy, blizzard-swept southern continent 
contains a veritable treasure-trove of resources. 
Equally, it gave rise to widely expressed concerns 
about the need to preserve Antarctica’s environ- 
ment because of its vulnerability, its importance to 
science in its pristine condition, its influence on 
the global climate and ocean currents, and its 
wilderness qualities. 

The Antarctic Treaty did not address the 
question of resource exploitation in Antarctica, 
which was not seen as a priority 25 years ago. It 
was not until 1977 that Antarctic Treaty Consulta- 
tive Parties considered it prudent to apply a 
moratorium on possible minerals activity in 
Antarctica. 

They did so on the basis that during the period 
of the moratorium, efforts would be made to 
develop a regime to govern future minerals 
activity in Antarctica. The matter was put aside for 
some time to meet the more urgent requirement 
for a Convention on the Conservation of Antarctic 
Marine Living Resources. Since mid-1982 Con- 
sultative Parties have engaged in five rounds of 
negotiations to develop a minerals regime, the 
latest of which was held in Tokyo in May 1984. 

Estimates of the minerals and hydrocarbon 
resources in Antarctica are high speculative. They 
draw largely on geological hypotheses based on 
comparisons with resource structures in adjacent 
continents — for it is suggested that in pre-historic 
times Africa, the Indian sub-continent, Australia, 
South America and Antarctica all formed one 
large continent, Gondwanaland, which gradually 
drifted apart. 

Minerals activity would only be possible in very 
limited areas of onshore Antarctica. Only two per 
cent of the continent consists of exposed rock, the 
remainder being covered by ice, on average 2.5 
km thick. So far, with the exception of low grade 
coal and iron ore, no mineral deposits found have 
been large enough to be even potentially eco- 
nomic. 

The 


remote and hostile environment, the 
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difficulties and expense of extraction, the costs of 
necessary environmental protection and transport, 
and the availability of lower cost alternative 
sources elsewhere make it highly unlikely that 
minerals exploitation will occur in the foreseeable 
future — certainly not until well into the next 
century. Even then, it would probably require a 
find of highly valuable or strategically important 
minerals to attract investment. 

There may be greater potential for offshore 
hydrocarbon exploitation, although, again, the 
extent of any such resources in Antarctica is 
unknown. Research has shown the presence of 
sedimentary basins in the Ross and Weddell seas 
and in the Prydz Bay area off the Australian 
Antarctic Territory. Shallow drilling has confirmed 
the presence of some hydrocarbons in the Ross 
Sea continental shelf. 

Considerable exploration would be required 
before it could be determined whether hydrocar- 
bons were present in commercial quantities. Even 
if found, there would remain some doubt as to 
whether exploitation of hydrocarbons in Antarc- 
tica would be technically possible, safe and 
commercially viable. However, if sufficient incen- 
tive existed, it is considered that current technolo- 
gical difficulties could be overcome and exploita- 
tion of an offshore oil field could be possible soon 
after the turn of the century. 

Why then the concern to negotiate an Antarctic 
minerals regime? Although it is widely recognised 
that minerals exploration is unlikely in the 
foreseeable future, there is nevertheless already 
pressure to commence prospecting. 

The Consultative Parties recognise that unreg- 
ulated activity could prove environmentally harm- 
ful and adversely affect other uses of the continent 
and that it could also lead to renewed contention. 
They are, therefore, seeking to negotiate an 
agreement which will lay down the ground rules 
for future activity and establish mechanisms to 
ensure that the environment is stringently pro- 
tected. 

In this regard, they have concluded that it is 
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unrealistic to rule out for all time development of 
resources, which may become economically 
practicable and environmentally safe, and which 
are needed by the world community. They 
consider it important to negotiate such a regime 
now, while free from immediate pressures to 
exploit. This will ensure that a framework is in 
place before minerals activity actually com- 
mences. 

During the negotiations to date, a consensus 
has begun to emerge on the broad framework of a 
regime, but many practical matters remain to be 
negotiated. These include such aspects as the type 
of regime and its relationship to the Antarctic 
Treaty, the area over which the regime should 
apply, the principles and means of safeguarding 
the environment, decision-making procedures 
within and between the institutions of the regime, 
the terms and conditions of resource activities, 
liability and the settlement of disputes and the 
relationship with other international bodies. 

The difficulties involved in attempting to 
reconcile the differing interests of States in this 
context are not to be under-estimated. Accom- 
modation will need to be made between the 
interests of the superpowers, of the claimant and 
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International co-operation in action — a seriously ill member of a recent Australian Antarctic expedition being 
evacuated from Davis base by a Soviet helicopter. (Photo courtesy of the Antarctic Division, Department of Science). 
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non-claimant States, of the Consultative Parties 
and other countries, of pro-conservation and 
pro-development interest groups and of industrial 
countries and developing States. The divergent 
economic and management perceptions of East- 
ern European and Western Consultative Parties 
will also need to be bridged. 

Protection of the Antarctic environment, the 
maintenance of the Antarctic Treaty and the 
safeguarding of its purposes and objectives and a 
determination not to prejudice the interests of all 
mankind have remained as guiding principles 
throughout the negotiations, and will form the 
basis of any future mineral agreement, which will 
be open to all nations. 

Reflecting growing international interest in the 
Antarctic minerals negotiations in the last year, 
Consultative Parties have taken the important 
decision to invite other Parties to the Antarctic 
Treaty to observe the next round of negotiations to 
be held in Rio de Janeiro in February-March 1985. 
This means that in future any country interested in 
taking part in the minerals negotiations may do so 
by acceding to the Antarctic Treaty. Negotiations 
are expected to continue at a measured pace over 
the next few years. 
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COMMISSION FOR THE CONSERVATION OF ANTARCTIC MARINE LIVING RESOURCES 


Commission for the Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living 


Resources 


A tiny shrimp-like Antarctic crustacean has been a major impetus in the establishment of a new 


international organisation based in Australia. 


Euphausia superba, more commonly known under the generic name of Antarctic ‘krill’, forms a vital 
link in the Antarctic’s Southern Ocean food chain — between the lowly phytoplankton and animals 


such as seals, penguins and whales. What distinguishes krill is 


abundance.* 


Although the exact extent of the resource is 
unknown, one recent estimate puts the standing 
stock of krill at some 650 million tonnes. Research 
is Continuing into the biology and lifecycle of krill, 
with the Australian Department of Science’s An- 
tarctic Division laboratories in Hobart making an 
important contribution in this field. In a hungry 
world where catches from traditional fishing 
grounds have been in decline and many grounds 
closed-off to foreign operators, the interest in 
exploiting this resource is understandable. In turn, 
this interest in exploitation of krill has raised fears 
that over-harvesting could permanently damage 
the fragile Antarctic ecosystem. Fears about the 
effects of a depleted krill stock, together with 
long-standing concerns about other species such 
as whales, led Antarctic Treaty signatories, 
scientists and conservationists to the belief that a 
formalised organisation was needed for the 
protection of the Antarctic marine ecosystem. 

Diplomatic activity spearheaded by Australia 
culminated in the signing of the Convention on 
the Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living 
Resources in Canberra in 1980. A Commission for 
the Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living 
Resources (CCAMLR) was established by the 
Convention. Australia’s contribution in the fields 
of Antarctic exploration and research, and its 
leading role in negotiation of the Convention, was 
recognised with the decision to establish the 
Commission’s headquarters in Hobart. CCAMLR 
thus became the first truly international organisa- 
tion to have its headquarters in Australia. Australia 
was also elected as the first chairman of CCAMLR. 

The first full meeting of the Commission was 
held in Hobart in 1982 and annual meetings have 
been held since, creating growing interest among 
the Australian and international communities. At 
present Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, the 
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* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 1984, 


page 910. 
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its high protein content and its 


European Community, France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, South 
Africa, the United Kingdom, the United States and 
the Soviet Union are full members of the 
Commission, and Spain and Sweden have 
acceded to the Convention without joining the 
Commission. Other countries are also moving 
towards membership. 

Each year diplomats and scientists from around 
the world converge on Hobart to discuss the 
important issues before the Commission and its 
Scientific Committee. The first two meetings of 
CCAMLR, in 1982 and 1983,were primarily 
concerned with legal, administrative and financial 
aspects of the establishment of the Commission as 
well as initial consideration by the Scientific 
Committee of the steps required to provide an 
adequate scientific basis for subsequent advice 
and recommendations. 

A major problem facing CCAMLR is the lack of 
data and research concerning many aspects of the 
Antarctic. More information is necessary concern- 
ing both the extent of the resources to be managed 
and conserved as well as the relationship of each 
particular species with the ecosystem as a whole. 
The problem is exacerbated by the hostile 
conditions experienced in Antarctica for most of 
the year. 

Despite differing interests between those coun- 
tries engaged in harvesting and those concerned 
primarily with conservation, the CCAMLR meet- 
ings have been conducted in a cordial and 
co-operative spirit. The most recent CCAMLR 
meeting, in September 1984, made Significant 
progress in establishing the basis for the conserva- 
tion and management of Antarctic marine living 
resources, a result which the Chairman of the 
Commission (Mr Alan Brown of Australia) de- 
scribed as a ‘breakthrough’. He said: ‘We have 
moved past the stage of talking, and are now 
establishing binding measures to conserve the 
Antarctic marine ecosystem. The restrictions 
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adopted now give some hope for the recovery of 
depleted fish stocks. There is much that still has to 
be done to get the needed data but the meeting 
has been a real success’. Concern at the meeting 
centered on depleted stocks of fin fish in the 
Antarctic, especially in the South Atlantic sector. 
The annual catch of fin fish is about 120 000 
tonnes, mostly taken by the Soviet Union. 


The Commission agreed to legally binding 
conservation measures to ban all fishing within 12 
nautical miles of the island of South Georgia (a 
major spawning ground for Notathenia Rossii, a 
species which has suffered severe depletion in 
recent years). In addition, member nations have 
been asked to ensure that no ‘directed fishing’ for 
Notathenia Rossii takes place in the South 
Georgia area. Legally binding conservation mea- 
sures have also been adopted to protect juveniles 
of fin fish throughout Antarctic waters, through 
limits on net mesh sizes. Members have also 
agreed to make efforts to otherwise limit the size 
of the fish that are caught. The Commission has 
asked members to begin an intensive program of 
research to establish what further measures are 


necessary to assist rapid recovery of stocks of 
depleted fish. 

lronically, the crustacean that started it all, krill, 
took somewhat of a back seat at this year’s 
meeting. Most krill caught in Antarctic waters is 
taken by the Soviet Union, while Japan accounts 
for around 10 per cent of the catch. Against the 
background of data provided to the Commission 
showing that annual krill catches have fallen from 
around one half million tonnes in 1981-82 to 
about one quarter million tonnes last year, limits 
were not applied to fishing for krill. The fall 
appears to have resulted from reduced effort 
stemming from problems in the economic market- 
ing of krill, rather than a decline in availability, 
and the CCAMLR Scientific Committee consi- 
dered that this level of fishing was unlikely to 
deplete krill stocks. 

However, the long-term commercial interest in 
the exploitation of krill is clear and there is no 
doubt that krill will remain a central focus in the 
future deliberations of CCAMLR. In the meantime, 
CCAMLR has emerged as the central organisation 
committed to the preservation of the Antarctic 
marine ecosystem. 


Search by Royal Australian Air Force for missing canoes in 


Solomon Islands 


by Karl Henne* 


During the morning of Thursday, 20 December 1984, six canoes left Ontong Java (previously Lord 
Howe Island) in Solomon Islands, to cross 40 miles of open sea to Nukumanu (Tasman Is.) in Papua 


New Guinea. 


A fierce localised storm swept the seas in the afternoon and evening and none of the canoes reached 


Nukumanu. 


It wasn’t until Sunday, 23 December, that the 
non-arrival of the canoes was reported to Honiara. 
A Solair Cessna was sent to the area on the same 
day to search for the missing canoes and was 
successful in locating one of them, some 30 miles 
south-east of Ontong Java. This canoe was 
directed back to Ontong Java. On 24 December, 
the authorities in Honiara received a full report 
from the survivors through the Ontong Java Post 
Office pedal radio. 


* Karl Henne is Second Secretary (Consular and Admin) 
at the Australian High Commission, Honiara. 
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On the same day a further search of the area 
was made by the Cessna, but the distance from 
Honiara to Ontong Java (440km), combined with 
the small range of the aircraft, limited the actual 
search time in the area to three hours. No trace of 
the missing Canoes was found. 

Largely because the seas in the area had been 
generally calm and weather conditions fine since 
the storm on 20 December, the authorities in 
Honiara were still convinced on 25 December, 
that provided the canoes were still afloat there 
was every chance that the voyagers were still 
alive. They were strengthened in this belief by the 
long tradition of ocean going canoe voyages by 
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the people involved and their ability to survive for 
long periods at sea. 

On the other hand, enough time had elapsed for 
the survivors to have reported their safe arrival if 
perchance they had made it to some uninhabited 
part of either of the two islands. 

For these reasons, the Honiara authorities felt 
justified in seeking assistance for a full scale 
maritime aerial search from the Royal Australian 
Air Force, through the Australian High Commis- 
sioner, in Honiara, Mr Trevor Sofield, who fully 
supported the request. Accordingly, just before 
they sat down to have their Christmas dinner, the 
12 crew members of the RAAF C-130 Hercules 
were summoned to Richmond Air Force base near 
Sydney, to get their aircraft ready for the five-hour 
flight to Honiara, where they arrived just after 
three o'clock in the morning on Boxing Day, 26 
December. 

While the Hercules was on its way to Honiara, 
the High Commissioner and Nathaniel Weina (the 
Permanent Secretary of Energy, Works and 
Utilities) were busy, too: diplomatic clearance for 
the flight was arranged, Henderson Field air traffic 
control was alerted, details of the areas already 
searched by the Solair Cessna were obtained as 
were details of the tides, the prevailing winds and 
weather conditions. 

Fuel was ordered from the Shell Company, 
maps of the area were obtained and it was 
arranged for a few Solomon Islanders to join the 
Hercules as additional spotters. Finally, arrange- 
ments were made for two canoes similar to the 
missing ones, to be positioned a mile off Honiara 
so that, on its way to the search area, the Hercules 
could make several runs over them to familiarise 
the crew and spotters with the configuration of the 
boats for which they would be searching and to 
establish the optimum range for track spacing. 

At 03.20 AM on 26 December, the Hercules 
was met on arrival at the Henderson Field by Mr 
Weina and officers from the Maritime Surveill- 
ance Centre and the Australian High Commission- 
er. The crew was briefed and after a short rest, 
they flew the Hercules to Ontong Java to begin the 
search. That day an area of 4500 square nautical 
miles was searched on a 4 mile track spacing. No 
boats of any kind were sighted during the day’s 
search and the Hercules returned to Henderson 
after having spent about 12 hours in the air. 

That evening, the Post Office at Ontong Java 
reported that two of the five canoes still missing 
had in fact made it to safety that day. When the 
storm had hit, three of the canoes had attempted 
to turn back to Ontong Java and three had 
apparently continued northwards. After three 
days, two of these had drifted to Nukumanu, 
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where they had refuelled and on 26 December 
motored back to Ontong Java. This left three 
canoes with 13 people aboard still missing. The 
Solomon Islands authorities asked for an exten- 
sion of the search for another day, which was 
readily approved by the Australian authorities in 
Canberra. 

On 27 December, an area of 9000 square 
nautical miles south-east of Ontong Java was 
searched with visual detection tracks spaced at 4 
nautical miles. On this second day of searching, 
the aircraft carried seven Solomon Islands spot- 
ters, including Mr Abraham Kapei, the Member of 
Parliament for Malaita Outer Islands (which 
includes Ontong Java), and acting S.l. Chief 
Marine Officer Juventus Selevale. Several mem- 
bers of the police field force also participated. 
Unfortunately, once again, no sightings of any 
kind were made and the aircraft returned to 
Henderson at about six o'clock that evening, 
having made a final low-level single track search 
for 100 nautical miles. 

Expecting that the Hercules crew members 
would spend that night in Honiara (after some 24 
hours flying time with only a short rest in between) 
the Solomon Islands authorities had organised a 
small function for the captain of the aircraft and 
his crew, in order to thank them for their efforts. 
However, since in the meantime, some 100 
yachts participating in the Sydney to Hobart yacht 
race had got into serious difficulties during a 
severe storm in the Tasman Sea, the aircraft was 
ordered to return to Sydney immediately to take 
part in another search. Instead of the planned 
function, therefore, the acting Prime Minister, the 
Hon Ezekiel Alebua and the Hon John Tepaika, 
the Minister of Energy, Works and Utilities, came 
to the airport to thank the crew personally. 

In a final display of its versatility, the aircraft 
then reversed out of its parking position under its 
own power, with a crew member who was sitting 
on the edge of the partly lowered rear cargo ramp 
giving ‘driving’ directions to the pilot. Soon after 
an almost noiseless take-off, using less than half 
the length of the Henderson runway, the big plane 
disappeared into the night sky on its way home. 

In a letter to Mr Sofield, Mr Tepaika asked him 
to convey to the Australian Government the most 
sincere gratitude and appreciation of the Solomon 
Islands Government for the immediate response to 
the request for assistance. 

In expressing his sorrow about the thirteen 
missing people, Mr Sofield said that it always 
pleases him when he sees evidence of his 
Government's readiness to help its Pacific neigh- 
bours. He added that Australia had proven both 
its capacity and its willingness to assist its 
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neighbours on many occasions and over many 
years and that he was able to give every assurance 
that this would continue to be the case.* 

As a post-script to this article, it should be 
mentioned that by 16 January 1985, there had still 
been no sign of any survivors of the three missing 
canoes. It is perhaps interesting to note that all the 
women of the party travelled by themselves in 
three canoes, while all the men travelled in the 
three other canoes; all the women got back safely 


LL 


* See news releases issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and the Minister for Defence, appearing on 
pages 44, 47 and 50 of this issue of AFAR. 


SEARCH BY RAAF OFF SOLOMON ISLANDS 


and all the men are still missing. The canoes used 
were of the type currently standard in Solomon 
Islands: they are about five metres long and about 
90 cm wide. They are extremely light, being made 
of fibreglass and have no keel. They are normally 
quite unsteady and rely on the outboard motor for 
stability. People who have travelled in them report 
that they are frightening in heavy seas, with the 
bow bouncing from one wave to the next with 
loud banging noises and with the front and rear 
ends flexing in opposite directions. Once the bow 
ploughs into a large wave, there is usually no 
recovery and the boat will swamp complete. They 
have also been known to break in two. 
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The Royal Australian Air Force assisted in cyclone relief work in Vanuatu in late January. RAAF 
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lroquois helicopter of 


No. 35 Squadron is pictured being loaded into a Hercules aircraft of No. 36 Squadron at the completion of relief 
operations on Esperitu Santo, Vanuatu. (Department of Defence photo). 
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Statements 


Ratification of Torres Strait Treaty 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that he was looking 
forward to being able to visit Papua New Guinea 
in the new year, probably in February. If this 
proved possible, he would participate in a 
ceremony in Port Moresby for the exchange of 
instruments of ratification of the Torres Strait 
Treaty with Papua New Guinea. 

The Torres Strait Treaty was signed in Sydney in 
December 1978. Mr Hayden said that legislation 
necessary to implement the complex provisions of 
the Treaty has been passed by the Parliaments of 
Papua New Guinea, the Federal Government and 
Queensland. Co-operative arrangements for the 
management of fisheries and for the maintenance 
of traditional links between the Torres Strait 
islanders and their neighbours in PNG have been 
made with the close co-operation of his col- 
leagues Mr Kerin, Minister for Primary Industry, 
and Mr Holding, Minister for Aboriginal Affairs. 
The Queensland Government and the Torres Strait 
Islander community were closely involved in the 
negotiation of these arrangements. 

Mr Hayden said that the entry into force of the 
Treaty would represent a land-mark in the close 
relations existing between Australia and Papua 
New Guinea and provide reassurance for the 
traditional inhabitants of the Torres Strait about 
the determination of both countries to fulfil their 
obligations to them. The negotiation of the Treaty 
and the making of the arrangements to bring it into 
effect were major diplomatic achievements and a 
testament to the good will and co-operative 
attitude of all those involved. 


Australia’s role in the UN Security 
Council 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 January: 


Australia, during its two-year term on the UN 
Security Council which began on 1 January, will 
pursue initiatives aimed at making the Council 
more effective in containing and preventing 
international conflict. The initiatives concern 
three main areas of UN activity: 
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e the role of the Secretary-General in dealing 
with world disputes; 
e the collective security provisions of the UN 
Charter; and 
@ the procedures of the Security Council. 
The difficulties involved in achieving these 
reforms must be recognised. The reforms will 
need the agreement, for example, of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council: the 
United States, the Soviet Union, China, France 
and Britain. But — as a conscientious member of 
the Security Council — Australia is prepared to do 
whatever is possible to facilitate the work of the 
principal organ of the UN charged with maintain- 
ing international peace and security. 


Role of the Secretary-General 


Secretary-General Mr Javier Perez de Cuellar 
has played a most constructive part in dealing 
with major disputes on the basis of a mandate 
from the Security Council. He has also used 
powers assigned him in Article 99 of the UN 
Charter to bring disputes himself before the 
Council. Acting on this basis, he sent a mission in 
1984 to investigate allegations that Iraq had used 
chemical weapons in the war with Iran and, in 
1983, undertook a peace initiative in the Falk- 
lands War. Such initiatives have encouraged 
proposals for more extensive involvement of the 
Secretary-General in monitoring and settling 
disputes. Accordingly, an Australian objective will 
be the Secretary-General’s greater involvement in 
disputes, whether or not they have been brought 
formally to the attention of the Security Council. 
Australia will also seek to encourage the 
Secretary-General to make more use of the 
powers given by Article 99. 

As a member of the Security Council, Australia 
will aim to ensure that the Secretary-General will 
be given specific and realistic tasks, as distinct 
from generalised, imprecise and, therefore, in- 
effective onces. The Council could, for example, 
stipulate a time frame and location for negotia- 
tions to end disputes; appoint the Secretary- 
General as mediator; and insist on progress 
reports on disputes with specific deadlines. 
Australia will discourage resolutions in the 
Council which are intended only to score political 
points and with no expectation of implementa- 
tion. Such resolutions, in effect, tend to under- 
mine the position of the Secretary-General and the 
Council itself. 


Collective security 


Australia will press in the Security Council for 
realistic actions designed to implement in some 
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form the collective security provisions of the UN 
Charter. The Secretary-General has focussed 
attention on the weaknesses of the Council in this 
context in his reports for 1982 and 1983. The 
issue had been considered by the Commonwealth 
Consultative Group on Small States. In addition, 
Australia proposes to join a committee of the UN 
General Assembly (known as the Koroma Com- 
mittee) to be established on Sierra Leone's 
initiative to take a fresh look at the matter. 

Australia will propose — as a step towards the 
collective security goals proposed in the UN 
Charter — that the Council authorise the appoint- 
ment of military advisers to help the Secretary- 
General deal with international conflict. These 
officers could come from a representative range of 
countries to act as advisers and assistants to the 
Secretary-General on an as-required basis. They 
could serve on the Secretary-General’s behalf in 
potentially dangerous situations, thereby enhanc- 
ing the UN’s capacity to monitor and even 
prevent hostilities. They would certainly improve 
the present situation in which the Secretary- 
General has to draw on the limited military staff of 
existing UN peacekeeping forces. 


Procedural reform 


Australia will support proposals to change the 
way the Security Council is conducted in order to 
create a more conducive climate for the effective 
negotiations of disputes. These include the idea of 
more informal, private sessions of the Council 
which would permit it and the Secretary-General 
the opportunity to engage in quiet diplomacy and 
to conduct informal and confidential contact with 
parties to disputes. Another proposal is for 
periodic sessions of the Council at which it can 
conduct a general review of the international 
Situation. 

Australia will also support greater and more 
co-ordinated use of the United Nations Secretariat 
in gathering information and providing good 
offices, observers or peacekeeping facilities. | 
stressed, in addressing the UN General:Assembly 
last October*, that Australia would work to make 
the Security Council a stronger instrument for the 
containment and prevention of world conflict. In 
making this undertaking, Australia is motivated by 
commitment to the UN and its ideals and 
objectives. The initiatives to be pursued by 
Australia in the Security Council, in co-operation 
with other active members of the UN, are aimed 
at revitalising the authority of the world organisa- 
tion. 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, 
page 1041. 
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U.S.-USSR arms control and 
disarmament talks 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 6 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today welcomed the opening of the 
talks between the United States and the Soviet 
Union in Geneva on 7 and 8 January. Mr Hayden 
said: ‘It is essential that the talks should succeed in 
putting the dialogue between the two superpow- 
ers on a new, constructive and permanent footing 
so that it could lead to an improvement in their 
relations, reductions in their arsenals and easing 
international tensions. In this way the talks engage 
the interests and hopes of all countries, including 
Australia. For this reason | welcome them as an 
important development with great potential for 
good.’ 

Mr Hayden commented that it would be 
prudent to expect, however, that progress — at 
least initially — would be neither easy nor rapid. 
He said that much would depend on obtaining 
early agreement on how the agenda and program 
for continuing negotiations were to be arranged. 
The Government would be active in staying in 
touch with developments and making its own 
positions known. Mr Hayden added: ‘I hope also 
that the exchanges initiated by these talks will 
create a new climate conducive to progress in 
international fora where Australia participates 
such as the Conference on Disarmament, the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission and 
the United Nations General Assembly.’ 

The Conference on Disarmament starts its 1985 
session in Geneva early in February. Mr Hayden 
said that Australia’s fervent wish was that a more 
favourable atmosphere generated by the bilateral 
United States-Soviet talks would enable the 
Conference to avoid sterile procedural arguments 
which marred its 1984 and earlier sessions, and 
proceed to constructive work. 

Australia would be keen to participate in this 
work and hoped in particular to see progress 
towards a comprehensive test ban treaty and a 
seismic system to monitor it as well as a 
convention to ban chemical weapons. 1984 was 
important in other contexts as well. It was the 
preparatory year for the International Year of 
Peace and sustained negotiations between the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union during 1985 could lead 
to significant achievements for the cause of peace 
during the International Year of Peace. 1985 
would also be the year of the third review 
conference of the Non-Proliferation Treaty to 
which Australia attached great importance. 
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Finally, 31 December 1985 is the date on 
which it had been envisaged that the SALT I! 
Accord, having been superseded by new arms 
limitations agreements, would run out. It is 
necessary, said Mr Hayden, that the two super- 
powers agree on the limitations to their nuclear 
arsenals which they will observe after that date. 


Visit by the UN Secretary-General 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 8 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, Mr Javier Perez de 
Cuellar, will visit Australia from 12-15 February. 
Mr Hayden said that the Australian Government 
welcomes the visit and looks forward to having 
productive talks with the Secretary-General on 
major world and regional matters. In Canberra the 
Secretary-General will call on the Governor- 
General, the Prime Minister and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr Hayden said that the visit was timely in light 
of the fact that Australia has just gained mem- 
bership of two major bodies in the United Nations 
system, the Security Council and the Commission 
on Human Rights. The Government looks forward 
to discussing with the Secretary-General the 
initiatives, announced on 4 January by me, aimed 
at making the Security Council more effective in 
containing and preventing international conflict. 

The Government considers that the United 
Nations remains an essential element in the 
system of international relations, but realises that 
there have been deficiencies in its performance 
and priorities in important areas. It looks forward 
to discussing with the Secretary-General ways of 
making the organisation more effective and 
encouraging greater commitment to the principles 
of the UN among member states. It welcomes the 
active and constructive approach of the Secretary- 
General to the discharge of his duties, particularly 
in major troublespots, such as Cyprus, Afghanis- 
tan and the Middle East. It encourages the 
Secretary-General to pursue these efforts and 
offers him all possible Australian support. 

Mr Perez de Cuellar will visit Australia as part of 
a trip taking him also to Indonesia, Malaysia, New 
Zealand, Thailand and Vietnam, in the period 25 
January — 15 February. He will be accompanied 
by his wife and senior officials of the UN 
Secretariat. He is the third Secretary-General to 
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visit Australia. Mr Dag Hammarskjold and Mr Kurt 
Waldheim came here in 1956 and 1976 respec- 
tively. 


Aid to Ethiopia 


News release issued by the Minister for Veterans’ 
Affairs, Senator Arthur Gietzelt, on 9 January: 


A senior medical officer of the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs will go to Ethiopia this month to 
join other doctors giving aid to thousands of 
famine victims. He is Dr D'Arcy Webling, 
Assistant Chief Director of Medical Services in the 
Department's Central Office in Canberra. 

The Minister for Veterans’ Affairs, Senator 
Arthur Gietzelt, said today that Dr Webling was 
going to Ethiopia at the invitation of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross after it had been informed he had 
spent eight months in Ethiopia on humanitarian 
work during the country’s previous famine in 
1973-74. ‘Dr Webling is well-qualified in the field 
of tropical medicine, and will make a big 
contribution on behalf of Australia in giving aid to 
the famine victims,’ Senator Gietzelt said. 

He said that Dr Webling had been given six 
months’ leave of absence from the Department to 
undertake his mission and would leave Australia 
in mid-January. ʻI extend my best wishes to him in 
the onerous task that confronts him in Ethiopia’, 
Senator Gietzelt said. Dr Webling will joint other 
international medical teams trying to save the 
lives of famine victims in northern Ethiopia where 
they will live among them working long hours 
under spartan conditions. 

Dr Webling said he had no illusions about the 
enormity of the situation confronting the medical 
teams. ‘It is a desperate situation, requiring 
desperate measures,’ he said. ‘There will be many 
lives beyond hope because of the effects of 
extreme malnutrition, but there will be much 
good we can do nevertheless. That will be our 
reward. It is a challenge to any doctor in the 
tropical medicine field and | am glad to have the 
opportunity to accept it.’ 


High Commissioner to Vanuatu 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
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Mr Greg Urwin. (AIS photo). 


of Mr Gregory Urwin as Australia’s High Commis- 
sioner in Vanuatu. He succeeds Miss Joan 
Norwood who has been High Commissioner 
since 1983. Mr Hayden said that Australia 
enjoyed warm and constructive relations with 
Vanuatu. Both countries shared common interests 
of regional and international concern, and were 
active members in South Pacific and regional 
organisations. 

Mr Hayden said that as a close neighbour, 
Australia was especially interested in Vanuatu’s 
economic development, and Australia’s develop- 
ment assistance program to Vanuatu was an 
important element in the relationship. Mr Hayden 
said that personal contacts were an important 
element in the friendly ties between the two 
countries and referred to the recent successful visit 
to Vanuatu by Australia’s Governor-General. 

Mr Urwin joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1971 and has served in Ottawa and 
Apia, where he was acting High Commissioner 
from 1977-79. He was seconded to the Govern- 
ment of Western Samoa from 1979-82 as 
Secretary to Government and Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. 


U.S.-USSR arms control and 
disarmament talks 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 10 January: 


The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, 
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accompanied by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, held discussions today in 
Sydney with General John Chain, the Head of the 
U.S. State Department's Bureau of Political- 
Military Affairs. General Chain reported in detail 
on the United States-Soviet arms control talks in 
Geneva in which he had participated as a member 
of the U.S. delegation. 

The Prime Minister said the Australian Govern- 
ment welcomed the fact that the Geneva discus- 
sions had resulted in a commitment by both sides 
to resume serious arms control negotiations. The 
Government also welcomed the fact that the talks 
would cover the full range of nuclear arms issues, 
strategic, intermediate range and space. The 
Government wholeheartedly supported the stated 
objective of the negotiations: to work out effective 
agreements aimed at terminating the arms race on 
earth, preventing one in space, at limiting and 
reducing nuclear arms, and at strengthening 
strategic stability. 

While appreciating that the task ahead in 
achieving these objectives would be a complex 
and uncertain one, the Australian Government 
was very much encouraged by General Chain’s 
account of the serious and constructive atmos- 
phere at the Geneva talks. 

The Australian Government was gratified that 
the United States Administration had taken such 
prompt action to directly inform it of the outcome 
of the Geneva discussions. The Government 
believed that it was extremely important that 
Australia continue to maintain the closest possible 
dialogue with the United States on arms control 
issues. The Prime Minister was looking forward to 
pursuing this dialogue further during his forthcom- 
ing visit to Washington. 


Prospects for Australia-China co- 
operation in oil industries 


News release issued by the Department of Trade, 
on 11 January: 


The prospects for beneficial technical and 
commercial exchanges between the oil industries 
of Australia and the People’s Republic of China 
should improve significantly following the recent 
visit to China by an Australian oil industry trade 
mission. 

The six member mission, organised by the 
Department of Trade and headed by Professor 
Max Irvine, Professor of Civil Engineering, Uni- 
versity of New South Wales, found that the 
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Chinese Government was eager to foster foreign 
involvement in both offshore and onshore oil 
exploration and development. The mission re- 
ported that China’s present objectives are to 
increase reserves of oil and gas as quickly as 
possible. Further reserves are required to meet 
rising domestic demand and to earn foreign 
exchange through sales, on the international 
market, of any surpluses. 

The Chinese have indicated that they wish to 
use foreign oil company technology and capital as 
far as possible in the exploration of oil and gas 
reserves. They also wish to acquire foreign 
technology and to become technically self- 
sufficient as quickly as possible at the same time 
using domestically produced or supplied products 
and personnel. 

The mission reported that the best way for most 
Australian companies seeking to enter the Chinese 
oil and gas market was by way of joint venture or 
co-operation agreements, made with Chinese 
government agencies. The mission identified both 
offshore and onshore commercial opportunities 
for Australian firms. Offshore opportunities exist 
in engineering services — drilling, production and 
reservoir engineering, design and construction of 
production platforms, installation and hook-up of 
production facilities, logging and well analysis, 
project management, catering, laboratory services 
and equipment drilling, workboat services, seis- 
mic data analysis, inventory and procurement 
management services and provision of cranes for 
production platforms, semi-submersibles and 
jack-ups. 

Other offshore opportunities are available in 
consultancy, technical and financial evaluation 
services and technology transfer, including tech- 
nical exchanges with firms, governments, educa- 
tional and research institutions and the training of 
personnel. It is expected that as a result of the 
mission’s visit to China, the Chinese Ministry of 
Petroleum will send a reciprocal offshore oil 
mission to Australia in the first half of 1985. 
China’s announcement, in September 1984, that 
foreign participation in onshore exploration was 
possible gave the mission an opportunity to 
enquire about possible co-operation with Austra- 
lia in a number of areas. Prior to the announce- 
ment, onshore exploration and development was 
generally regarded as closed to the outside world. 

While the onshore area remains uncertain, as 
the Chinese evaluate their needs, the mission was 
advised that deviation drilling, cluster drilling 
from a single location, deep drilling and enhanced 
oil recovery were of particular interest to Chinese 
oil industry officials. The mission’s report warns 
Australian firms that while prospects in the 
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Chinese oil and gas market are good, there are 
many complex issues, not usually encountered in 
Western markets, to face. Australian Companies 
which elect to pursue opportunities to China must 
prepare for long and patient negotiations to 
establish their credentials and win business. It is 
up to these companies to establish their creden- 
tials with the operating companies and follow up 
with complementary submissions to the various 
Chinese government agencies, both central and 
provincial. 

The Department of Trade, through its China 
Action Plan, has developed a number of ways to 
assist Australian firms enter the Chinese market. 
Introductions to the appropriate government 
authorities can be arranged through the offices of 
the Australian Trade Commissioners in Beijing, 
Shanghai and Hong Kong. In the first instance, 
Australian firms interested in the Chinese oil 
industry, should contact the nearest Australian 
regional office of the Department of Trade. These 
offices are located in each capital city. 


Death of Sir William McKell 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 11 January: 


It is with deep sadness that | note the passing 
today of Sir William McKell, a man who served 
the Labor Movement, the people of New South 
Wales and ultimately the people of Australia with 
great distinction. 

Sir William left school at the age of 13 to 
become an apprentice boiler maker. From the 
outset, Sir William was an active member of the 
Labor Movement and, indeed at the age of 15, he 
helped establish an apprentices’ union and 
represented it in the State Arbitration Court. He 
went on to become the Assistant Secretary of the 
Boilermakers’ Union. 

In 1917, Sir William entered the NSW Parlia- 
ment as Labor Member for Redfern in the 
Legislative Assembly. In 1920, he became Minis- 
ter of Justice in the Storey Government. The 
portfolio was a daunting challenge to a young 
man with little formal education and no training in 
the law and it was indicative of the man that he 
decided to undertake a law degree. In 1925, he 
became the first person to be admitted to the NSW 
Bar while a Minister of the Crown. 

The 1930s were bitter years for the NSW Labor 
Movement. McKell stayed aloof from the fighting 
and worked towards party unity. Finally in 1939, 
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unity was restored to the Party with McKell as 
Leader. 

He rebuilt the NSW Labor Party and in 1941 it 
was elected to Government and the course that he 
set kept Labor in office for 24 years. As the 
government of Australia’s most populous state, the 
McKell Government made an enormous contribu- 
tion to the prosecution of Australia’s war effort by 
the Curtin Government and to post-war recon- 
struction by the Chifley Government. 

In 1947, Sir William became the second 
Australian-born Governor-General. In that post, 
Sir William uncompromisingly observed the 
convention that the Governor-General accept the 
advice tendered by the democratically-elected 
government of the day. Upon leaving that post in 
1953, Sir William undertook other roles and 
during 1956-57 he was a member of the Malayan 
Constitutional Commission. 

Throughout his life, Sir William maintained an 
interest in sport. As a young man he played grade 
football for the Balmain Tigers and was also a 
handy amateur boxer. There are many memorials 
to the service of Sir William McKell to NSW and 
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Among the many mourners at Sir Wil 
liam McKell’s funeral were two former 
Governors-General of Australia. the Rt 
Hon. Sir Zelman Cowen (left), and the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Paul Hasluck (right) pictured 
with former Australian Prime Minister 
(presently Australian Ambassador to 
UNESCO) the Hon. Gough Whitlam 
(AIS photo). 


Australia. During his period as Premier of NSW, 
the State Housing Commission and the University 
of NSW were set up and pensions for coal miners 
were introduced. In 1944, he established the 
Kosciusko National Park, an achievement. for 
which he was honoured in 1982. 

Sir William was also a keen advocate of the 
Snowy Mountains Scheme and his support was a 
major influence in the Chifley Government's 
decision to proceed with this historic project. 
Many years after the event, Sir William recalled 
that he had witnessed the procession in Sydney to 
inaugurate the founding of the Commonwealth in 
1901. He said that the occasion set fire to 
something in him: 


‘To feel | belonged to the new nation born that day 
had a profound effect on me and | swore that, if ever | 
had a chance, | would make the nation stronger and 
remove what | could of the injustices in it.’ 


There is no more fitting epitaph. 

On behalf of the Government and people of 
Australia, | express our deepest sympathy to Sir 
William’s widow and family. 
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Travel to New Caledonia 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 12 January: 


We refer to previous statements and consular 
advice regarding travel to New Caledonia. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs has been in 
contact with the Australian Consul-General in 
Noumea who has confirmed that the French High 
Commissioner, Monsieur E Pisani, declared a 
State of Emergency at 12.00 noon on 12 January. 
We assume such action would not have been 
taken unless warranted. Anyone proposing to 
travel to New Caledonia should take this into 
account. 

The Australian Consul-General in Noumea will 
continue to monitor the situation and as soon as 
any further clarification is available further advice 
will be published. 

Arrangements are in place for the Australian 
Consul-General to advise Australians presently in 
New Caledonia about the situation. 


Space research centre established 


News release issued by the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organization 
(CSIRO), on 13 January: 


Australia’s largest research organisation, 
CSIRO, has set up an Office for Space Science and 
Applications to co-ordinate and expand its space 
research and development. Announcing this 
today, the Chairman of CSIRO, Dr Paul Wild, said 
the office would concentrate CSIRO’s effort on 
those areas in which Australia had particular 
needs or advantages. These included communica- 
tions, meteorology and remote sensing. ‘Our 
program will be designed to assist Australian 
industry to establish itself in specific areas of the 
international space market,’ Dr Wild said. 

‘Australia’s space effort is lagging badly. While 
Canada, Europe, Japan and U.S. spend from 
U.S.$2.50 to U.S.$25 per head on space research 
and development, Australian expenditure is about 
33 U.S. cents per head. By the end of 1985, 
Australia will have spent about $500 million on 
operational space systems such as INTELSAT and 
AUSSAT, but relatively little of the satellite 
equipment associated with these systems has been 
manufactured in Australia.’ 

Dr Wild said Australian companies found 
themselves in a Catch 22 situation at present. ‘A 
company can get a contract to build a part of a 
commercial satellite if it has built a part of a 
satellite before. No prior experience — no 
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contract. By contracting Australian industry to 
build equipment for CSIRO space experiments, 
CSIRO will break this vicious circle,’ he said. 

It is intended that 70 per cent of the 
expenditure by CSIRO on space activities will be 
contracted out to Australian industry. If approved 
by Cabinet for this year’s Budget, we envisage an 
expenditure of $7 million in 1985-86, rising to 
$20 million per annum at the end of the decade.’ 

Dr Wild said CSIRO’s space program would 
have a substantial spin off to Australian industries 
in general. Throughout the world, new materials, 
new electronics, and new project management 
skills had been developed for space applications, 
and then spun-off to other industries. 

Dr Wild said the director of the CSIRO Office 
for Space Science and Applications would be Dr 
Ken McCracken, at present Chief of the CSIRO 
Division of Mineral Physics. Dr McCracken had 
been involved in space research and development 
since 1959. 

‘Dr McCracken designed and built experiments 
for nine U.S. spacecraft in the 1960s. With 
colleagues from the universities of Adelaide and 
Tasmania, he pioneered x-ray astronomy in 
Australia using Skylark rockets flown from 
Woomera. In recognition of this he was awarded 
the Pawsey Medal of the Australian Academy of 
Science in 1969. As Chief of the CSIRO Division 
of Mineral Physics, he was instrumental in the 
introduction of the use of satellite pictures, such as 
those from Landsat, into the management of 
Australian resources.’ 

The establishment of the office was the key 
recommendation of a CSIRO space science and 
technology study group set up in March last year. 
The study group was chaired by Dr Wild and 
included CSIRO and other scientists and repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government and Austra- 
lian industry. 


Appointment of Secretary of the 
Department of Education 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 14 January: 


The Government has decided to appoint 
Professor Richard Johnson, currently Secretary of 
the Department of Education, to a new, non- 
statutory public service position of Special Com- 
missioner in the Tertiary Education Commission to 
be in charge of the development of external 
studies throughout Australia and the development 
of the tertiary education system in the ACT. 
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The position of Secretary of the Department of 
Education will, subject to the agreement of the 
Governor-General in Council, be filled by Ms 
Helen Williams. Ms Williams was appointed to 
her current position of Deputy Secretary of the 
Department of Education in June 1983. 


Removal of major restrictions 
imposed on overseas transactions 
through exchange controls 


News release issued by the Acting Treasurer, Mr 
Chris Hurford, MP, on 15 January: 


In conjunction with the decision in December 
1983 to allow the Australian dollar to float, the 
Treasurer also announced the removal of the 
major part of the restrictions imposed on overseas 
transactions through exchange control. At that 
time it was decided, however, to continue to 
restrict foreign governments, their agencies and 
foreign banks from making interest bearing 
investments in Australia. 

It has now been decided to remove, with 
immediate effect, the restriction on such invest- 
ments in Australia by foreign banks (other than 
central banks) and by foreign government agen- 
cies that are akin to private sector commercial 
entities. Such foreign government agencies are 
those which, by virtue of their function are not 
holders of any of the official foreign exchange 
reserves of the country concerned and_ act 
independently of government as far as their 
investment decisions are concerned. It follows 
that those government agencies that are akin to 
private sector entities will continue to be subject 
to the same taxation as their private sector 
counterparts. They will also continue to be subject 
to foreign investment policy requirements, as are 
private sector entities. 

The easing of the restrictions in this area follows 
a review in the light of the operation, over the last 
year or so, of the new foreign exchange arrange- 
ments. It is a further step in the process of 
deregulation of Australian financial markets. 

The general restriction on investment at interest 
in Australia by foreign governments and foreign 
government agencies not akin to private sector 
entities will continue. | also take this opportunity 
to confirm on behalf of the Government that since 
the float of the Australian dollar the Australian 
Capital market has been open to borrowings or 
other forms of capital raising by non-residents, 
excluding foreign governments, their agencies not 
akin to private sector commercial entities and 
international organisations. 
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Visit by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 16 January: 


To mark the Sesquicentenary Year celebrations 
of Victoria a visit will be made by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to that State in late October and 
early November 1985. The royal couple will then 
visit Canberra before leaving Australia. 

Their Royal Highnesses will arrive in Mel- 
bourne on 25 October and visit areas in Victoria 
until 5 November. They will then visit Canberra 
between 6 and 7 November. 


Australia-Japan co-operation on 
energy forecasting and resource 
development 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 16 
January: 


Following discussions between Prime Ministers 
Hawke and Nakasone yesterday, in which the 
initiative was agreed in principle, | discussed in 
detail today with the Japanese Minister for 
International Trade and Industry (MITI), Mr 
Murata, the establishment of a group of senior 
Australian and Japanese energy officials to ex- 
change views and review development on energy 
resource issues of mutual interest. 


The new group, to be called the Australia-/apan 
high level group on energy forecasts and energy 
resource development, will meet twice yearly, 
alternating between Tokyo and Canberra, with the 
first meeting to be held in Tokyo in March. 


The functions of the group will be to examine 
respective energy forecasts in Japan and Australia 
including trends in the supply and usage of energy 
materials, to consider current and prospective 
energy developments in Australia and Japan and 
to review common interests in energy develop- 
ments in the Pacific area. This is a significant and 
valuable initiative and represents a major new 
development in co-operation on resource and 
energy matters between our two countries. 


The group’s regular discussions of the broad 
energy outlook and respective forecasts of energy 
demand and supply will clearly be very helpful in 
energy resource investment planning, production 
and usage and in anticipating possible difficulties 
and problems before they arise. A better matching 
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of capacity and markets should be possible over 
time. 

Final arrangements are to be confirmed shortly 
by correspondence between the respective Gov- 
ernments. 


Aid to Ethiopia 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 January: 


A report on Australian aid to Ethiopia was 
prepared by a joint assessment team representing 
the Australian Development Assistance Bureau* 
(ADAB) and Australian non-government aid orga- 
nisations. The assessment mission prepared the 
report after an extensive examination of aid 
programs in Ethiopia in November-December 
1984. 

The report provides a comprehensive analysis 
of aid programs to this stricken country, in 
particular Australia’s contribution. | have released 
it as a basis for an informed public debate on the 
nature of Australian aid to Ethiopia and problems 
associated with it. 

The report was received by the Australian 
Government on 9 January and copies have been 
distributed to non-government aid organisations 
in Australia. The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions in the report are, of course, not binding on 
the Government. But they are very much in line 
with the humanitarian and development assist- 
ance provided to Ethiopia by the Australian 
Government and non-government aid organisa- 
tions in the past. It proposes no radical re- 
direction nor does it criticise earlier efforts. 
Australians have responded magnificently to the 
plight of the Ethiopian people. 

In per capita terms, our contributions to 
Ethiopia is second only to Italy. Australia is second 
only to Canada in the aid per capita it has given to 
the whole of Africa. ADAB will shortly begin 
discussions with non-government organisations 
on the recommendations contained in the joint 
assessment. The recommendations will be consi- 
dered when determining the use of the additional 
$5 million relief aid for Ethiopia which | 
announced on 24 December 1984, and the 
break-up of an additional $1 million provided for 
further assistance on the basis of the United 
Nations’ international meeting on Ethiopia in 
December. The report comments positively on 


i 
* Full text of the report may be obtained from the 
Information Unit, Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau, GPO Box 887, Canberra ACT 2601 Australia. 
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aspects of the Ethiopian re-settlement program, 
and calls for consideration of long-term assist- 
ance. These aspects will be considered in the 
context of Australia’s future responses to the 
development needs of Africa. 


Aid to Fiji: cyclone relief 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, on 20 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that in response to 
a request from the Government of Fiji for 
emergency assistance, Australia would be sending 
a RAAF C130 aircraft carrying temporary shelters 
and an army engineering reconnaissance team. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government was 
shocked and distressed at the reported loss of life 
and devastation caused by Cyclone Eric which hit 
Fiji late last week. Mr Hayden said latest reports 
indicate that the second cyclone which passed 
through Fiji yesterday was less severe than 
anticipated. However, damage assessment was 
still being carried out in outlying areas. 

No Australians have been reported to be among 
the dead or injured. Commercial airline flights, 
including QANTAS, were expected to operate 
‘nto and out of Nadi airport today and would be 
taking large numbers of tourists out of Fiji. Further 
flights are scheduled for tomorrow. 

Australian High Commission staff has been sent 
to the Nadi-Lautoka area to assess the damage and 
to provide assistance to Australians. Mr Hayden 
said the Government was continuing to monitor 
closely the situation and was maintaining contact 
with the Fijian authorities. Australia would be 
prepared to consider further requests for relief 
assistance. 


Aid to Vanuatu: cyclone relief 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that following the 
severe cyclone which hit Vanuatu Australia would 
be sending RAAF C130 aircraft with emergency 
relief supplies requested by the Vanuatu Govern- 
ment. The aircraft would be carrying helicopters, 
temporary shelter, rice, high-protein biscuits, 
water purification tablets and an army engineering 
reconnaissance team. The heticopters will be used 
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The Prime Minister of Vanuatu, Father Walter Lini, made a flight with the RAAF during recent cyclone relief 
operations. He is pictured (centre) examining relief goods prior to the flight with (left to right) Flight Lt. John Thynne, 


Squadron Leader Lindsay Ward, Lt. Colonel Rayner Frish, 
of Defence photo). 


to ferry relief supplies to remote areas which have 
been made inaccessible by the cyclone. 

Mr Hayden said that although damage assess- 
ments were not yet complete, current reports 
indicated there was substantial devastation in 
Santo and a number of other islands in outlying 
areas in the north of Vanuatu. Mr Hayden said that 
the Australian assistance would complement that 
being provided by Vanuatu and that the Australian 
Government was concerned to help meet the 
needs of the disaster-affected people. Mr Hayden 
said that there were no reports of injuries to any 
Australians. 


Visit to Australia by the Vice- 
President of the Council of 
Government in New Caledonia 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, and Mr Jean-Marie Tjibaou met for 
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and a member of the Vanuatu Military Forces. (Department 


an hour today. Mr Hayden and Mr Tjibaou 
discussed the current situation in New Caledonia 
following the French proposals announced by 
High Commissioner Pisani for an act of self- 
determination in July 1985 and independence in 
association with France on 1 January 1986. Mr 
Hayden said after the meeting that he had noted 
that Mr Pisani had made the point that ‘the best 
solution and possibly the only one is independ- 
ence but in association with France.’ Mr Pisani 
had also said that ‘when sovereignty is claimed by 
a group of people, it can only be attained by 
independence.’ 

Mr Hayden welcomed the French proposal to 
bring forward the act of self-determination. The 
plan outlined by Mr Pisani appeared to seek to 
meet the fundamental wishes of the Kanak people 
regarding land and independence, at the same 
time providing guarantees to the non-Kanak 
population of New Caledonia. The plan was a 
sensible mechanism in all the circumstances to 
bring about a peaceful transfer of power. As such, 
it could form a reasonable basis for peaceful 
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‘discussions aimed at resolving the unique and 
complex constitutional issues faced in the terri- 
tory. 

Mr Hayden welcomed recent indications that 
the various groups in New Caledonia were 
prepared to continue the process of dialogue 
regarding the political evolution of New Caledo- 
nia, despite recent violence which Australia 
condemned. 

Mr Hayden noted the commitment of President 
Mitterrand to the Pisani proposals, including 
independence, and welcomed the President's 
direct involvement in finding an approach which 
was acceptable to the people of New Caledonia. 
Mr Hayden said he trusted that the President's visit 
had helped allay fears among the people of New 
Caledonia about the effects of the Pisani proposal 
and had facilitated dialogue among all interested 
parties. 

Mr Hayden said Australia welcomed the French 
proposal to give continued support to New 
Caledonia for some time following independence, 
particularly in view of the need for training in 
administration and similar aspects of self- 
government. 

Mr Hayden reaffirmed that Australia strongly 
supported the principle of self-determination and 
would like to see New Caledonia join the 
community of independent South Pacific coun- 
tries as soon as was realistically possible. Australia 
hoped that the transition to an independent 
multiracial New Caledonia could be achieved in 
accordance with the timetable outlined by Mr 
Pisani. 

Australia hoped that those presently opposed to 
the Pisani plan would take an open-minded view 
with the best long-term interests in mind of New 
Caledonia, France and the region. Australia 
recognised the special problems involved in the 
political evolution of New Caledonia to inde- 
pendence and supported the peaceful resolution 
of those problems in accordance with the wishes 
of its people. Mr Hayden emphasised to Mr 
Tjibaou the need for stability in New Caledonia 
and the fact that Australia and our fellow South 
Pacific Forum members had no desire for a state of 
affairs which would extend tension and conflict in 
the region. 


U.S.-USSR arms control and 
disarmament talks 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
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Hayden, MP, said that the Soviet Ambassador, HE 
Mr E. Samoteikin, had called on him today to 
convey the Soviet Union's assessment of the 
recent United States-Soviet arms control talks in 
Geneva. He recalled that the Australian Govern- 
ment had earlier received a report on the Geneva 
talks from Gen. John Chain, Head of the U.S. State 
Department’s Bureau of Political-Military Affairs. 

Mr Hayden said the Australian Government 
welcomed the fact that the Geneva discussions 
had resulted in a commitment by both sides to 
resume serious arms control negotiations. The 
Government also welcomed the fact that the talks 
would cover a complex of questions concerning 
space and nuclear arms, both strategic and 
intermediate range, with all the questions consi- 
dered and resolved in their relationship. 

The Australian Government wholeheartedly 
supported the stated objectives of the negotia- 
tions: to work out effective agreements aimed at 
terminating the arms race on earth, preventing 
one in space, limiting and reducing nuclear arms 
and strengthening strategic stability. 

While appreciating that the task ahead in 
achieving these objectives was a complex, 
lengthy and uncertain one, Mr Hayden said the 
Australian Government was encouraged by both 
sides’ accounts of the serious and constructive 
atmosphere at the Geneva talks. 


Australian tourism industry 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
21 January: 


Australia’s tourism industry was geared up for 
its biggest year so far the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr Brown said today. 
‘Last year was highly successful for the industry 
with over one million visitors arriving in Australia 
but all indications are that 1985 will be a record 
year for tourism’, he said. ‘The latest figures show 
the number of U.S. tourists to Australia increased 
by 32 per cent in the year to 30 June 1984,’ Mr 
Brown said. ‘Following the allocation of another 
$2 million to the Australian Tourist Commission to 
expand its television campaign in the U.S., we feel 
certain this figure will continue to increase.’ 

Another growth area was in the number of 
tourists from Japan which increased by 25 per 
cent. Visitors from the rest of Asia were up by 32 
per cent while those from Canada increased by 10 
per cent. Mr Brown said the rate of spending by 
visitors had increased by $161 million to $1350 
million, an increase of 13.5 per cent. ‘As the 
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economy continues to strengthen in other coun- 
tries we Can expect our tourist trade to expand,’ 
Mr Brown said, ‘in particular we expect an 
improvement from the North Asian market.’ 

Mr Brown said that with the recovery in the 
local economy he was confident of a strong 
increase in domestic tourism. ‘In 1983-84 there 
was an increase of 1.8 million overnight trips 
within Australia,’ Mr Brown said. ‘Total expendi- 
ture on overnight trips for the year was over 
$10 000 million. The special tourist air fares 
introduced last year have been well received and 
the national tourist campaign featuring Paul 
Hogan and the Australian made holidays booklet 
have shown significant results,’ Mr Brown said. 
‘There is no doubt that tourism will have a major 
impact on the Australian economy this year and 
that it will continue to be one of this country’s 
major industries,’ he said. 


. 
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Aid to Fiji: cyclone relief 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia 
would contribute $100 000 to the Fijian Prime 
Minister's Relief Fund to provide urgently needed 
food to about 30 000 homeless people in Fiji. The 
need had arisen because of the effects of two 
cyclones which had struck Fiji in the past few 
days. The cyclones had caused extensive damage 
in the Lautoka and Sigatoka areas and reports 
indicated that some outlying areas had also been 
severely affected. 

Mr Hayden said a RAAF C130 had arrived in 
Nadi yesterday with temporary shelter and an 
Army engineering reconnaissance team. Another 
C130 was due to leave today to transport urgently 


The inaugural Australia 
Games, which commenced 
in Melbourne on 26 Janu- 
ary, attracted many local 
and overseas competitors 
and spectators. Pictured 
with the Games mascot are 
the Minister for Sport, Tour- 
ism and Recreation, Mr 
John Brown, MP, (right), 
and the Chairman of the 


Australia Games Founda- 
tion, Mr Jim Barry. (AIS 
photo). 
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needed water containers and relief supplies 
provided by Australian non-government aid orga- 
nisations. Mr Hayden said Australia stood pre- 
pared to consider further requests for relief 
assistance to Fiji to help meet urgent require- 
ments. 


Seizure by Ethiopia of Australian aid 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 January: 


The Australian Government has concluded that 
it is most unlikely that any of the aid items seized 
last week at Port Assab will be released for 
distribution in Eritrea and Tigray. Australia has 
lodged a strong protest with the Ethiopian 
Government over the seizure. Firm representa- 
tions to the Ethiopian Government are being 
continued in an effort to ensure that all seized 
emergency relief assistance is used for the people 
in needy regions according to the criteria by 
which aid is normally distributed in Ethiopia. 


Australia’s representative in Addis Ababa has 
been instructed to make clear to the Ethiopian 
Government that Australia’s over-riding objective 
is to get food quickly to drought victims by the 
immediate release of the seized wheat. | am 
advised that such items as a drilling rig and motor 
vehicles seized at Port Assab along with the food 
aid are covered by insurance and that the 
lodgement of claims for compensation is being 
considered. Accordingly, the Australian Govern- 
ment is concentrating its efforts to get the food aid 
seized at Port Assab released for distribution as 
soon as possible in areas where it is desperately 
needed. 


In the meantime, | have authorised the adjust- 
ment of funds within the total Ethiopian emergen- 
cy relief budget so that the distribution of food aid 
by non-government organisations in Eritrea and 
Tigray will not be disadvantaged by the Ethiopian 
Government's action at Port Assab. It is important 
that dispute over the seizure or its reasons does 
not deflect us from our over-riding aim of feeding 
people who are starving. 


| will discuss all these matters in Canberra this 
afternoon with representatives of non-government 
aid agencies and other organisations affected by 
the Ethiopian Government's action at Port Assab. 
The seizure must not be allowed to discourage 
Australians from their magnificent response to 
appeals by various organisations to assist nearly 
eight million starving people in Ethiopia. 
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Australia Day citizenship 
ceremonies 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
22 January: 


A record number of people would become 
Australian citizens at ceremonies held in conjunc- 
tion with Australia Day this year, the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, 
said today. ‘The number of people applying to 
become citizens has increased dramatically in 
recent years, Mr Hurford said. ‘At 146 cere- 
monies around Australia to be held during the 
Australia Day celebrations, 8164 people will 
become citizens, a 15 per cent increase on last 
year.’ 

The Government recently amended the 
Citizenship Act* to encourage even more people 
to become citizens. The Department of Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs expects over 130 000 
people to apply for citizenship this financial year, 
compared with 113 000 in 1983-84 and 78 000 
in 1981-82. ‘| wish to congratulate all our new 
citizens,’ Mr Hurford said. ‘The decision to 
become an Australian is an important step for 
each one of you and it confirms your earlier 
decision to make Australia your homeland.’ 

Mr Hurford said the efforts of town and shire 
officials throughout Australia who arranged and 
conducted citizenship ceremonies were highly 
valued. Concerts, dinners, flag raisings, presenta- 
tions of Citizen of the Year awards and ethnic 
entertainment will be held at the same time as the 
citizenship ceremonies. 

New South Wales will gain the greatest number 
of new citizens: 3201. Victoria will gain 2075, 
South Australia 972, Queensland 926, Western 
Australia 660, the Northern Territory 177, ACT 
120 and Tasmania 33. 


e a ŘŘŘŮŮĖĖĖōĖōō—ĖXÁ 
* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 11, November 1984, page 
1257; 


High Commissioner to Tanzania 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Gordon Miller as Australia’s High Commis- 
sioner to Tanzania. He succeeds Dr John Baker, 
who has been High Commissioner since 1982. In 
announcing the appointment, Mr Hayden said 
that Australia enjoyed warm and friendly relations 
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with Tanzania. Both countries were members of 
the Commonwealth, and, as Indian Ocean littoral 
states, had mutual interests in the Indian Ocean 
region. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia and Tanzania 
held a shared view on the question of independ- 
ence for Namibia and the abolition of apartheid in 
South Africa. Mr Hayden also noted that Tanzania 
was one of the largest recipients of Australian aid 
in Africa. Most of this aid was in the form of food, 
reflecting the fact that Tanzania, like most 
countries in Africa, was seriously affected by 
drought. Mr Miller joined the Department. of 
Foreign Affairs in 1962 and has served in 
Washington, Colombo, Mexico City, Stockholm, 
Dhaka and Athens. 


OECD review of Australian youth 
policies 


News release issued by the Minister Assisting the 
Prime Minister for Youth Affairs, Mr John 
Dawkins, on 23 January: 


A number of long-term measures to improve the 
education participation and employment pros- 
pects of young people have been recommended 
by the OECD in its Review of Youth Policies in 
Australia. The Review was released today by the 
Minister Assisting the Prime Minister for Youth 
Affairs, Mr John Dawkins. 
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The report says that current arrangements do 
not ensure that all young people are prepared for 
employment, or sufficiently informed to make 
decisions about education, training and work. 

The OECD report recommends the establish- 
ment of an entitlement year designed as a ‘safety 
net’ for early school leavers. The program would 
integrate work experience with pre-vocational 
skills training, career and life skills counselling 
and job search assistance to ensure that young 
people are better prepared for employment and 
adulthood. 

There is a clear requirement for an increased 
number of education and training places and for 
improved delivery of services at the local level to 
ensure that all young people in the target group 
are reached. 

The report recommends high priority for young 
people in the allocation of existing jobs as well as 
the creation of new jobs. The report is being 
released at this time to encourage the expression 
of public views. These will be taken into account 
in the discussions Australian representatives will 
have within OECD on the report in March. These 
consultations in turn will inform detailed Govern- 
ment consideration of the OECD recommenda- 
tions. 


Report of the National Import 
Marketing Strategy Panel 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 24 January: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today 
released the report of the National Export 
Marketing Strategy Panel, which was chaired by 
the Sydney businessman, Mr Bill Ferris. The pane! 
was assembled in May 1984 to consider strategies 
for improving Australia’s export performance in 
the manufacture and services sectors. 

The report makes proposals about a range of 
policies by which manufactures exports could be 
assisted such as export incentives, overseas aid, 
Government purchasing and offsets and export 
finance. The report supports the concept of 
‘targeting’ Government marketing resources to 
those industries and markets which will yield the 
best returns. It proposes that particular attention 
should be paid to capital exports, new technology 
and services exports. 

Mr Dawkins said that the report would be very 
valuable in assisting the Government's considera- 
tion of the policies needed to improve the nation’s 
trade performance and to provide effective 
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support from the Department of Trade for 
marketing of manufactured goods and services. 
‘Improved performance by the manufactures 
sector needs new policies and these will be 
developed in the context of the Government's 
co-ordinated approach to industry, trade and 
employment issues’. 

Mr Dawkins said the contents of the report 
related quite directly to an earlier report by the 
Trade Development Council Panel 75 on the 
Invisible Trade.* For this reason he was providing 
copies of the earlier report so that its contents 
could be taken into account in any consideration 
of the strategy panel's findings. 

The report will be provided to many people 
with an interest in this area and their recom- 
mendations will be the subject of a series of 
seminars to be conducted by the Department of 
Trade in all capital cities over the next few weeks. 





* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, 
page 1124. 


Australian Defence Force role in 
disaster relief operations 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 24 January: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, 
today praised the Australian Defence Force for its 
quick response to requests for aid from areas 
affected by bushfires, the fierce Brisbane storms 
and cyclone ravaged Fiji and Vanuatu. Mr 
Beazley said the provision of up to 20 aircraft and 
1000 personnel working in the field and in 
operations rooms around Australia and now the 
South West Pacific, was something the public 
might well remember when it asked how some of 
its defence dollars were being spent. 

The Australian Defence Force, controlled from 
the recently established Headquarters, Australian 
Defence Force, in Canberra and co-ordinated 
with civil authorities by the Natural Disasters 
Organisation, fought fires in Victoria, South 
Australia and New South Wales. 

The three Services had provided more than 11 
helicopters, five Hercules and two Caribou 
transport aircraft for personnel transport and fire 
spotting. Earlier, in Brisbane, over 100 troops 
helped State authorities clear up the city, loaned 
generators and provided temporary roofing for 
about 2000 homes damaged in the fierce storm on 
18 January. 

‘And as if they didn’t have enough on their 
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plate, when the request came to provide aid to Fiji 
and Vanuatu, the Services responded within 
hours,’ Mr Beazley said. ‘The Services placed 
themselves on standby immediately the first 
reports of the cyclones were received.’ Since 21 
January, two Hercules transport aircraft had been 
sent to Fiji and five to Vanuatu. The first 
Fiji-bound flight carried 1000 tarpaulins, 250 rolls 
of plastic sheeting and a five-man Army recon- 
naissance team. The flight continued on to 
Vanuatu where it dropped another three-man 
Army team before returning home. The second Fiji 
flight arrived with about 10 tonnes of clothing 
from Australian charity organisations for their 
Fijian counterparts. 

The five Vanuatu flights started arriving early on 
22 January. Two Hercules contained one Iroquois 
helicopter each while a third carried 200 tar- 
paulins, 250 rolls of plastic sheeting and water 
purification tablets and chemicals. The fourth 
flight carried 16 tonnes of long grain rice and a full 
medical evacuation team which returned to 
Australia with a 56-year-old seriously ill Vanuatan 
man. The fifth flight carried another three tonnes 
of rice, emergency generators and lighting, water 
testing equipment and water containers. 


Tasmanian World Heritage Area 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Arts, Heritage and Environment, Mr John Brown, 
MP, on 24 January: 


The Acting Minister for Arts, Heritage and 
Environment, Mr John Brown, and the Tasmanian 
Acting Premier and Minister for Tourism, Mr Geoff 
Pearsall, today announced agreement on joint 
management arrangements for the Tasmanian 
World Heritage Area (WHA). 

Under the terms of the agreement a council of 
Ministers, to be known as the Tasmanian World 
Heritage Area Council, is to be established to 
advise both Governments on broad policy, 
management and financial matters relating to the 
WHA. 

The Ministerial council will be chaired by the 
Premier, Mr Gray. The other Tasmanian member 
will be the Deputy Premier and Minister for 
Tourism, Mr Pearsall. The Australian Government 
will be represented on the council by the Minister 
for Arts, Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen and the Minister for Sport, Recreation and 
Tourism, Mr John Brown. 

A 15 member consultative committee will be 
established and will play an important role in 
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providing advice direct to the Ministerial council 
on all matters relating to moenagement and 
development of the WHA. Representatives from 
tourism, development, research and conservation 
groups will be invited to take pari. The chairman 
of the consultative committee is te be nominated 
by the Ministerial council and half the members 
by each Government. 

A standing committee of officiai» will advise the 
council and oversee policies, programs and 
arrangements. Its members will be drawn from the 
Australian and Tasmanian National Parks and 
Wildlife Services, the Australiia Government 
Departments of Arts, Heritage and Environment; 
Sport, Recreation and Tourism; aid Prime Minis- 
ter and Cabinet, and the Tasm nian Premier's 
Department and Departments © Tourism and 
Treasury. 

The Tasmanian National Park, and Wildlife 
Service will continue to be the principal agency 
for on-the-ground management © the area. The 
Service works in close association with the South 
West Management Advisory Committee. 

Mr Brown and Mr Pearsall expressed dis- 
appointment with reports in the press that the 
conservation movement had decided to boycott 
the management arrangements. Agreement by the 
Government to establish a broad!» representative 
consultative committee will enable special in- 
terest groups and members of the public to have 
an input into the management ot the area. As is 
the case with other World Heritage Areas, plans of 
management will be made availble for public 
comment. The management structure agreed for 
the area is similar to the successiul arrangement 
which has been in operation since 1979 for the 
Great Barrier Reef. 

It is expected that the standing committee of 
officials will meet in mid-February, with the first 
meeting of the Ministerial council in early March. 


Aid to Ethiopia 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 25 January: 


The Government is to allocate to Ethiopian 
relief programs an amount equivalent to the sales 
tax revenue collected in respect of records and 
videos that result from the benefit concert to be 
presented by the Australian music industry in 
Melbourne on 28 January and the record Do They 
Know Its Christmas? 

The concert and the support shown for the 
record are further evidence of the compassion and 
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generosity of Australians in their concern for the 
victims of famine in Ethiopia. This concern is 
shared by the Government. The revenue collected 
from the sales tax will be a valuable addition to 
the $21 million for Ethiopian famine relief being 
provided by the Government this financial year, 
and the assistance given by non-Government 
organisations. 


ANZUS: Prime Minister’s letter to 
New Zealand’s Prime Minister 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 25 January: 


| am concerned at false, misleading and 
damaging reports about a letter | sent recently to 
the Rt. Hon. David Lange, Prime Minister of New 
Zealand. | will not depart from the principles and 
practice of this Government by releasing copies of 
private communications with foreign Govern- 
ments. 

The facts of the matter are, however, that on 10 
January, after consultation with my colleagues the 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs and Defence, | wrote 
to Mr Lange to inform him that | would be visiting 
the United States in early February for talks with 
President Reagan and senior members of his 
Administration. | said that | expected the Amer- 
icans to want to discuss in some depth the state of 
and prospects for the ANZUS alliance. At the 
same time | indicated that it was important, from 
Australia’s point of view, that | should explore at 
first hand United States thinking on this key 
matter. 

| informed Mr Lange that, in developing views 
for my talks in Washington | would value his 
thoughts on ANZUS and, in particular, on the 
longer term management of the question of ship 
visits. | stressed that | had no wish or intention to 
act in any way as an emissary. But | knew that the 
New Zealand and United States Governments had 
had a number of bilateral exchanges on the 
subject, and that it would be helpful to have his 
judgement on where the matter now stood and the 
prospects of an agreed outcome. 

| noted that Australia, as | knew Mr Lange 
would understand, had important and direct 
interests at stake, notably the future of the ANZUS 
alliance and of two of Australia’s most important 
bilateral relationships. He would recall that, when 
the ALP Government came to power in 1983, we 
made it an early objective to initiate a review of 
ANZUS, in association with our Treaty partners. 
We had firmly concluded from that review that 


— 
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ANZUS continued to serve fundamental Austra- 
lian security interests. 

| went on to say that, in the light of this 
unequivocal conclusion, the Australian Govern- 
ment would need to continue to make clear that, 
whatever New Zealand’s position or policies 
might be, Australia, as a sovereign nation which 
must protect its fundamental security interests, 
had its own well-known and clearly expressed 
position on visits by United States warships and 
the importance of maintaining the neither confirm 
nor deny principle. We could not accept as a 
permanent arrangement that the ANZUS alliance 
had a different meaning, and entailed different 
obligations, for different members. 

| said that Australia would be avoiding any 
public statements which cast doubt on whether 
the U.S. was applying its policy of neither 
confirming nor denying that warships were 
carrying nuclear weapons in particular cases and, 
as New Zealand's alliance partner, saw it as 
important that the New Zealand Government 
should do the same. 

| indicated that | was leaving Australia on 2 
February for meetings on 6 and 7 February, and | 
understood that late in January he and his 
colleagues would be taking important decisions 
on the question of ship visits. If time constraints 
permitted, | would greatly welcome any views he 
might wish to let me have before | left. Similarly, | 
wanted Mr Lange to have an indication of the very 
broad lines of my thinking before my meetings in 
Washington. 

| concluded by saying that | would also be 
visiting Brussels and both there and in Washing- 
ton L planned to take up trade matters, including 
issues of concern to both our countries such as 
dairy products and progress in consultations on 
trade in the Pacific region. | undertook to pass on 
to Mr Lange the outcome of my discussions on my 
return. 

As the facts | have outlined above indicate, the 
letter in no way departs from established Austra- 
lian policy on these matters. 


Australian of the Year 


News release issued by the Minister for Aborigin- 
al Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, MP, on 26 January: 


The Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Clyde 
Holding, today congratulated Miss Lois O’Do- 
noghue for her selection as Australian of the Year. 
‘Miss O'Donoghue is an outstanding achiever in 
many areas. And she has earned this award, not 
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for a single outstanding achievement, but for all 
the work she has done to help all members of the 
Australian community achieve equality and digni- 
ty, Mr Holding said. 

Miss O'Donoghue is currently a special adviser 
to the Government on matters relating to the 
establishment of the proposed Aboriginal housing 
authority. ‘Miss O'Donoghue is one of the few 
people who truly has a right to speak out on behalf 
of the community. Her heavy involvement in the 
broad cross-section of community affairs — 
particularly women’s and Aboriginal affairs — has 
given her a depth of knowledge and understand- 
ing that equips her well to speak as a Community 
leader,’ Mr Holding said. 

‘Miss O'Donoghue has achieved much, not 
because of a burning ambition for self aggrandise- 
ment, but because she saw the community’s 
needs and didn’t hesitate to meet them. In 
reaching for the goals created by these needs, 
Miss O'Donoghue has achieved many “firsts”. 
She was the first Aboriginal to enter as a trainee 
nurse at the Royal Adelaide Hospital after initially 
being refused entry on racial grounds; she was the 
first Aboriginal promoted to Regional Director in 
the Department of Aboriginal Affairs; she was 
elected the Foundation Chairman of the National 
Aboriginal Conference in 1977 and she was the 
first Aboriginal woman to be granted the Order of 
Australia and later made a Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire. 

‘Through her work and devotion she has earned 
the respect of the Australian community. | am very 
pleased that the Australian Community, in turn, 
has shown its appreciation to her. It is not often 
that such work is rewarded, let alone with an 
accolade that carries the distinction of the name 
Australian of the Year. Lois O’Donoghue will 
wear the name well, and, in so doing will give it 
honour’, Mr Holding said. 


Aid to Ethiopia 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today released an official report 
evaluating Australian food aid to Ethiopia. Mr 
Hayden said that the report, which looks at food 
aid over the past 10 years, showed that Australia 
has been a consistent and significant donor to 
Ethiopia. He said that even before the current 
crisis Australia had a well designed food aid 
program in place, as well as a consistent history of 
effective provision of emergency assistance to 
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victims of natural disasters. The Australian effort 
had included technical assistance and training. 

Mr Hayden said that Australis was able to 
respond quickly and effectively to the recent 
emergency because Australia’s o1! cial aid agen- 
cy, ADAB, had established links with Non- 
Government Organisations (NGOs) in Ethiopia 
and with the World Food Program. 

The report pointed to long-term strategies being 
implemented by the World Food Program, 
assisted by Australia, to mitigate the effects of land 
degradation, thereby increasing the country’s 
potential for food production. Mr Hayden said 
that the Gamo Gofa project in southern Ethiopia 
had been praised internationally as an exemplary 
use of food aid to bring abeut long-term 
improvements. The project, which uses Australian 
food to pay workers, involves terracing of 


hillsides, soil and water conservation, tree plant- 
ing and the construction of small earth dams. 

Mr Hayden said that a joint ADAB and NGO 
mission had recently returned from Ethiopia, and 
had recommended that Australia Continue both its 
emergency relief efforts and its development 
assistance to Ethiopia. 
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Appointment of Chairman of the 
Australian Heritage Commission 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 29 January: 


A leading Australian marine scientist and 
administrator, Dr Joe Baker, OBE, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Australian Heritage 
Commission for the next three years. Announcing 
the appointment today, the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, said 
Dr Baker would bring to the Commission a broad 
range of scientific knowledge and administrative 
ability, and a deep interest in environmental! 
issues. 

Dr Baker is Director of the George Fisher Centre 
for Tropical Marine Studies at James Cook 
University of North Queensland, a member of the 
Great Barrier Reef Marine Park Authority and of 
the Australian National Commission for UNESCO, 
a trustee and Chairman of the Scientific Advisory 
Committee of the World Wildlife Fund of 
Australia and President of the Australian Marine 





Ambassador to Indonesia. Mr Rawdon Dalrymple (centre) presented a cheque for Rp20 million — 


approximately $20 300 — from the Hea of Mission Discretionary Aid Fund, to a welfare group involved with the 
relocation of 160 families from the Palmerah squatter area, to Bekasi, some 20 km east of Jakarta. The money will be 
used to buy materials for homes and communal washing facilities for the families. Mr Dalrymple presented the 
cheque to the Chairman of Yayasan Pan«a Bhakti, Mr Syamsuddin Nainggolan (right). Present also were (from left) 
Mr Antony Taylor, Second Secretary (Iniormation) at the Australian Embassy, Jakarta, and Mr Colin MacDonald, 
Second Secretary (Development Assistance) at the Embassy. (Photo courtesy of the Indonesian Observer). 
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j j 
Dr Joe Baker. (AIS photo). 


Science Association. Dr Baker succeeds Dr 
Kenneth Wiltshire, who is Associate Professor in 
the Department of Government, University of 
Queensland, and a public affairs broadcaster. 

Mr Cohen said he was delighted that another 
distinguished Queenslander had followed Dr 
Wiltshire in the role of Chairman of the Australian 
Heritage Commission. Mr Cohen paid tribute to 
Dr Wiltshire and said his three-year term had been 
a period which had seen important developments 
in the shaping of the National Estate and world 
recognition of Australia’s place in the heritage 
area. 

The Federal Government had had a construc- 
tive relationship with the Queensland Govern- 
ment on heritage matters. The Premier, Sir Joh 
Bjelke-Petersen, had co-operated fully in the 
moves which resulted in almost the entire Great 
Barrier Reef being proclaimed a marine park and 
in meeting world heritage Commitments in this. 
Similarly, Moreton Island had been saved for the 
Australian people and provided a splendid natural 
recreation area. Mr Cohen said he looked forward 
to continuing co-operation with the Queensland 
Government in resolving outstanding issues. 

Mr Cohen also announced the appointment as 
Heritage Commissioner from January 1985, of Mr 
Angas Hopkins, a botanist who is a research 
officer with the Western Australian Department of 
Fisheries and Wildlife. Mr Cohen said that since 
last year Mr Hopkins had been on secondment to 
the Office of the WA Minister for Environment to 
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develop new legislation to cover WA State 
heritage matters and amendments to the Environ- 
ment Protection Act. Mr Hopkins was a member 
of several natural environmentally-oriented scien- 
tific societies and committees, including a 
CONCOM*-CSIRO working group on mallee 
conservation and the Interim Consultative Com- 
mittee on the National Conservation Strategy for 
Australia. 

The Minister also announced today the re- 
appointment of Mrs Joan Domicelj for second 
three-year term as a member of the Australian 
Heritage Commission. Mrs Domicelj has been the 
Conciliation and Technical Assessor of the New 
South Wales Land and Environment Court since 
January 1981. 





* Council of Nature Conservation Ministers. (Ed.) 


Meeting of international marine 
scientists in Townsville 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 29 January: 


The Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, 
announced today that the Australian Government, 
through his Department, was providing the 
necessary funding support to enable the Inter- 
governmental Oceanographic Commission (IOC) 
Westpac* Chairman and task team co-ordinators 
to meet in Townsville at the Australian Institute of 
Marine Science (AIMS), on 30-31 January. West- 
pac is the regional subsidiary body of IOC, the 
major international multidisciplinary marine sci- 
ence body with which Australia is actively 
involved. 

Australian participation in Westpac enables 
members of the Australian scientific community to 
develop close contact with their regional counter- 
parts and to co-operate in matters of common 
interest. Our involvement in the group also 
enables policy decisions relating to the regional 
marine science and technology research effort to 
be taken in a co-ordinated fashion. Westpac also 
provides a vehicle for the transfer of marine 
science and technology expertise between coun- 
tries of the region. 

Westpac last met in plenary in Townsville in 
September 1983. The Australian Government 


a eh eee ee 
* ie. Western Pacific. Not to be confused with the bank 
using the same acronym. (Ed.) 
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hosted and sponsored that session. \t that meeting 
the group identified five priority esearch areas 
(living resources, geosciences, pe ‘lution, ocean 
dynamics and ocean services-imiormation ex- 
change) and established ‘task teams’ to address 
issues arising within each subject area and to 
design relevant research programs 

To date most member countrie have nomin- 
ated representatives to the task tea ns, a program 
of information exchange has beer implemented 
and a number of workshops have been held or are 
planned to be held in the immedi.%e future. 

The task team co-ordinators, «urrently from 
Australia, Japan and New Zea ind, will be 
meeting the Westpac Chairman, Þr John Bunt, 
Director of AIMS, to review the wo: k of the group 
since 1983 and to plan the direc ion each task 
team might take over the next 1- months. The 
drafting of a group status report which Dr Bunt 
will present to the forthcoming F)C Assembly 
meeting in Paris in March wil also be an 
important aspect of this meeting. 


Visit by the Minister for Resources 
and Energy to Europe 


News release issued by the Mirister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Garet Evans, on 30 
January: 


Senator Evans will be leaving -.ustralia on 3 
February, for a two week visit to Europe, returning 
on 15 February. In his capacity + Minister for 
Resources and Energy, Senator fyans will be 
having the following briefing and amiliarisation 
discussions: 

@ in Rome, on 4 February, wih the Chief 
Executives of the resources aed petroleum 
companies ENI and AGIP; 

@ in Vienna, on 5-6 February, with Dr Al-Chalabi, 
Secretary-General of OPEC, and Mr Sievering, 
Deputy Director of the Interna sonal Atomic 
Energy Agency; 

@ in Paris, on 11 February, with M~ Jean-Claude 
Paye, Secretary-General of the OCD and Mme 
Helga Steeg, Executive Director wf the Interna- 
tional Energy Agency (in whch Australia 
presently chairs the Governing Bard); and 

@ in London, on 12-13 February, vith Mr Peter 
Walker, Secretary of State for Ene gy; Mr Adam 
Butler, Minister of State for Deience Procure- 
ment (responsible for dealing wit! issues raised 
by the McClelland Royal Comme«sion) and BP 
Managing Director, Mr Patrick Gillam. 

In his capacity as Minister Assistira the Minister 
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for Foreign Affairs, Senator Evans will, in Geneva 

on 7-8 February: 

è attend and address the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights (on which Australia 
last year regained a seat); and 

@ observe a plenary session of the UN Confer- 
ence on Disarmament, and be briefed on 
current progress on disarmament and non- 
proliferation matters by the Australian Ambas- 
sador for Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler. 

In his capacity as Minister Assisting the Prime 
Minister, Senator Evans will, while in London on 
12-13 February, seek to make further progress on 
the removal of residual constitutional links 
(including Privy Council appeals) between Austra- 
lia and the United Kingdom, by having discus- 
sions with: 

@ Baroness Young, Minister of State for Foreign 
and Commonwealth Affairs; and 

@ Sir Philip Moore, Private Secretary to Her 
Majesty The Queen. 


Books 


HANCOCK, lan. White liberals, moderates and 
radicals in Rhodesia 1953-1980. Croom Helm. 
Sydney, 1974. 


Price: $29.95. 


Available from booksellers and the publishers, 
Croom Helm Australia, GPO Box 5097, Sydney, 
NSW 2001. 


lan Hancock is Senior Lecturer in History at the 
Australian National University. 


Despite its apparent unity in the face of the 
nationalist challenge and the guerilla war, 
Rhodesia’s white community was divided in the 
1960s and 1970s over the question of the pace 
and direction of African advancement. This book 
examines the history of the Left from its emerg- 
ence as an identifiable entity at the time of the 
Central African Federation in 1953 until Zim- 
babwe’s independence in 1980. 
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STONE, Julius. Visions of world order: between 
state power and human justice. johns Hopkins 
University Press, Baltimore, 1984. 


Price: $26.50. 


Available from booksellers or the publishers, 
Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, U.S. 21218. 


In this book Professor Stone, one of the world’s 
best known authorities on international law and 
jurisprudence, examines some of the underlying 
questions in the field. He gives an overall view of 
the way in which law and justice influence the 
relations among sovereign States and the ways in 
which they contribute to world order. 


Stone considers the restrictions that the operations 
of modern state entities place on sociological 
inquiry and human communication, the limits on 
inquiries about global justice set by the preroga- 
tives of States, and the repercussions of these and 
other limitations on the effectiveness of interna- 
tional law. He evaluates the attempts of leading 
contemporary thinkers to formulate global princi- 
ples for international law which might transcend 
these limits, and he concludes with an assessment 
of the bearing of the problems of international law 
and justice on contemporary political and econo- 
mic developments. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


JANUARY 

10 Albania 
Mr J.H.A. Hoyle presented his Letter 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 


of 


14 Seychelles 
Mr R.G. Irwin presented his Letter of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 

15 Sudan 
Mr K.H. Rogers presented his Letter of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 

15 South Africa 


Mr R.N. Birch presented his Letter of 


Credence as Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


There were no presentations by foreign heads 
of mission during January. 
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The ‘Maersk Valiant’ platform, drilling the ‘Bambara’ well off the Western Australian Coast — see article appearing on 
pages 192-201 of this issue of AFAR. (Photo courtesy of the Australian Institute of Petroleum Ltd.). 
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Pacific economic co-eperation: Australia and Japan 


Speech by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris’, to the 13th annual 
Australia-Japan relations symposium, in Sydney, on 19 March: 


It is perhaps indicative of the kind of problem that this seminar is trying to overcome that | start my 
paper with two quotations — one trom Britain and one from America — rather than from Japan or other 


countries in the region. 


Lord Strang, the Head of the British Foreign 
Office in the late 1940s, wrote in his memoirs that 
he knew that ‘for a Minister the next step he has to 
take is the important step; the |ong-term aims, 
however well thought out, wi! tend to be 
contingent and uncertain’. U.S. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson recalled in his memoirs that he 
took solace in the stress of office trom a proverb 
‘the future comes one day at a time’. Such day to 
day matters of detail are the stuff of Canberra. Yet 
it is essential, at times, however, that we look at 
those long-term aims and here in >ydney there is 
the opportunity to raise one’s sights to wider 
horizons and longer time-scales. 

| shall not attempt, therefore, to discuss in detail 
Japan’s or Australia’s trade and interchange with 
the region, its relative importance and the like. | 
shall try, rather, to look at some broader 
conceptual issues that the idea ot Pacific econo- 
mic co-operation raises. | do this because it is 
important that we look at the intellectual under- 
pinning of the idea. Moreover, too much of the 
public discussion of the subject has involved an 
uncritical extension of inappropriate models 
drawn from other fields — such as the European 
Economic Community model or other forms of 
economic bloc. 

It is particularly appropriate t» look at the 
subject in this way in this forum. This is not just 
because Australia and Japan have been major 


l- Dr Stuart Harris has had a distinguished academic and 
professional record in economics and international trade, 
specialising in resource economics. He has been closely 
involved for a number of years in discussions on Pacific 
economic co-operation, and was the co-ordinator of the 
Australian National University (ANU)-b sed Pacific Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Council task force on regional trade 
in minerals and energy. At the time of hi» appointment as 
Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs in Septem- 
ber 1984, he was Director and Professor of Resource 
Economics at the Centre for Resource amd Environmental 
Studies at the ANU. Dr Harris previously held positions as 
Director of the Australian Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics (1967-72); Deputy Secretary, Australian Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade (1972-75) and Visiting Professor, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, London (1982). 
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actors in the attempt to develop further the 
processes of co-operation, important though those 
efforts at the governmental, business (particularly 
through PBEC?-) and intellectual levels have been. 
It is also appropriate because the lessons learned 
in developing the bilateral relationship with Japan 
provide an important framework of experience 
that can be extended into relations with and 
between countries in the region. 

The underlying motivation for regional co- 
operation is similar in its two major Components 
to that applicable to the Australia-Japan rela- 
tionship. The first of these two motivations can be 
illustrated by recalling that, in the early post-war 
years, in Australia and Japan there was a 
recognition by a small number of people in both 
countries of a major potential trading and 
economic relationship offering a mutuality of 
benefit. 

An even smaller number of people recognised, 
however, that these benefits would not be realised 
to any significant extent without a great deal of 
constructive and innovative effort by governments 
and businessmen on both sides. Despite the 
smallness of their numbers, they were effective in 
having that effort made — and the deaths last year 
of Sir John Crawford and Mr Nobuhiko Ushiba 
took from us, two of the most effective of that small 
group. 

This experience, and the lessons learnt in 
developing the evolving Australia-Japan_ rela- 
tionship, are relevant when we think about the 
broader aspects of economic co-operation 
throughout Asia and the Pacific — including 
co-operation in the new or indeed established 
technologies. When developing the trading rela- 
tionships between Australia and Japan during the 
1950s and early 1960s there was a recognition 
that a relationship based simply on a number of 
direct trade links would be brittle. It was accepted 
that it needed to be widened and broadened to 
provide greater structural substance — it was also 
accepted that there was a need for enhanced 


2 Pacific Basin Economic Council (Ed.). 
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understanding of what our cultural and other 
differences meant when reflected in an economic 
context — particularly in economic exchanges. 

The purposes of providing structural substance 
was substantially to do two things. First, to ensure 
that problems and disputes that arise from time to 
time in any particular area of interchange would 
have their wider impacts on the economic and 
political relationship as a whole cushioned, thus 
confining any damage to the immediate context in 
which it occurred. This involved developing, 
particularly: 

@ increased information flows from which to 
facilitate greater understanding at all levels; 

@ a recognition of the interlinkages between 
exchanges of various kinds; 

@ some wider understanding of the general and 
mutual benefits from the relationship; and 

@ a network of personal and informal as well as 
formal contacts. 

Second, it involved developing mechanisms by 

which, when cultural, social or institutional 

factors or inflexibilities became barriers in the 

trading or other economic interchanges, ways 

could be found to surmount or circumvent them. 

Through a variety of mechanisms — institution- 
al arrangements for consultation, information, 
educational, technological and cultural ex- 
changes and the like, considerable success was 
achieved in generating or enhancing mutual 
understanding and mutual interest. This has now 
developed to the point that much of the 
Australia-Japan relationship is self supporting. 
Provided it gets the care and effort required — and 
the continuing renewal of a small number of 
active and interested people — and provided it 
can adapt flexibly to the rapidly changing and 
developing environment, including the impacts of 
rapid technological development, it is quite 
robust. 

A further, complementary, objective of these 
early efforts was to see Japan take its place in the 
multilateral, non-discriminatory and liberal world 
trading and economic system that we thought we 
had constructed postwar for common economic 
gain and as a fundamental and necessary basis for 
world peace. 

These two objectives — so important in the 
Australia-Japan relationship — in broad terms 
now hold true for both of our countries with 
respect to the Asia-Pacific region. 

The economic as well as political potential in 
the region is self-evident. In the long-run Austra- 
lia’s future and, to a considerable if lesser extent 
that of Japan, lies in the Pacific. It is with the 
export growth countries of the Western Pacific 
that we in Australia must work, maximising the 
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advantages of propinquity, complementarity, 
acceptability, our role as a regional education 
centre, and our relative security which give us 
advantages many of our neighbours lack and, in 
consequence, a role to play on regional issues. 

Yet Australia has been relatively unsuccessful in 
tapping into much of the potential of the region so 
far. There are many reasons for that, but one is the 
need for greater effort in understanding what the 
barriers are to enhanced success, and what is 
needed to facilitate economic co-operation in the 
region — including in technology transfer and 
trade. 

To many observers the constraints that the 
region provides argue against both the value and 
feasibility of efforts at Pacific economic co- 
operation. It is true that no other region of the 
world is as diverse culturally, economically and, 
perhaps, politically. The region encompasses 
China and Vanuatu; Tonga and Thailand; Burma 
and Singapore; as well as Japan and Australia — 
with enormous economic structural and income 
ditferences. Historical experience — that of the 
more distant past as well as that of more recent 
vintage — remains a critical determinant of 
relationships and of attitudes in the region. Racial 
and language differences are also large and their 
implications often little understood. 

These dimensions of diversity may prevent the 
development of a regional community — and 
even inhibit the idea of a regional identity — as 
well as operating as restraints on regional 
co-operation. Yet they provide — as was the case 
in the bilateral relationship with Japan — 
precisely the reasons why conscious efforts need 
to be made by those in the region to foster and 
encourage co-operation so that the effects of those 
restraints can be reduced. 

What does this mean for policies towards 
economic co-operation? First it means we have to 
understand that in Europe or North America, 
economic exchanges can largely stand alone. In 
Asia and the Pacific this is not so. The reasons are 
not just that governments and economic ex- 
changes are much more interrelated in the region, 
though that is an important factor. More fun- 
damentally, and more subtly, any trade and 
economic exchange has substantial cultural ele- 
ments associated with it. The process of estab- 
lishing a bargaining relationship and the methods 
of doing business such as the formation of 
contract relationships, the ways of developing 
long-term commercial links, of establishing part- 
nerships, or of settling investment or other 
commercial disputes, have large social and 
cultural elements. 

In Europe, for example, there are indeed wide 
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cultural and social similarities — tough less than 
often thought — and many cultural and social 
underpinnings of trade and economic exchanges 
— such as the applicable leg» system and 
framework — can be taken for granted. Even 
among Asians themselves these underpinnings 
cannot be taken for granted — «s the ASEAN 
countries have found. To Aust: lians — and 
perhaps the Japanese — operatine in the region 
such differences are very great. Co asequently the 
process of co-operation needs to ve developed, 
with one of its objectives being to #vercome these 
differences or at the least to prove a means by 
which they may be understood arz bridged. 

Second, even in Europe with its elatively high 
degree of cultural similarity and it- ong history of 
economic interchange, a variety = mechanisms 
have developed by which econon c interchange 
is facilitated, ranging from interna’) nal business, 
commercial and financial © ganisations, 
government-to-government bodie» professional 
scientific and technical associations and formal 
and informal cultural links. Thee also exist 
important similarities in Customary »%rocedures as 
well as in legal instruments and, a many forms 
and guises, processes by whi 1 day-to-day 
contacts at various levels can be made informally 
but effectively from country to Country. These all 
provide an institutionalised environment for that 
and other economic interchanges. 

Such institutionalised arrangements are not 
totally lacking in the Asian-Pacif< region. Ele- 
ments of co-operation and increase 1 understand- 
ing have naturally emerged in th wake of the 
reality of the growing commercia! and financial 
linkages. In comparison with Eurs.e, however, 
the extent of such linkages in te region is 
miniscule. Over time, perhaps 50 y. ars or longer, 
these would no doubt by themselv=. reach levels 
adequate to support a high level of economic 
interchange. Many in Australia ard Japan, and 
increasing numbers elsewhere i: the region, 
believe that we cannot afford that tire. It is for this 
reason that governments, businessmen, and 
academics have an important rove to play in 
encouraging the development of these networks 
of communication, of information dows and, at 
various levels, of informal contacts For Govern- 
ments, in particular, this does nœ necessarily 
involve developing formal institusons. It does 
mean seeking to stimulate varius informal 
institutional arrangements, facilitetng the de- 
velopment of the process of communication and 
cultural and social as well as ec nomic inter- 
change. 

Third, governments, through thes- measures as 
well as the more traditional ores, are also 
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interested in implementing policies. However 
much one hopes that changes in policies favour- 
ing one country or another will be achieved from 
time to time, such a result, realistically, is 
commonly not feasible. Commonly, however, the 
most that might be achievable would be to ensure 
that countries in the region, in considering their 
policies, at least take into account the interests of 
their regional partners so that those interests are 
not inadvertently overlooked or given too little 
weight. This would itself be an important step 
forward. 

Fourth, since the issue of creating formal 
institutions, and particularly economic communi- 
ties or blocs hardly arises, not only can the 
concerns about excessive institutionalisation be 
somewhat allayed but the question of mem- 
bership of the region becomes less important. 
Perhaps, with some care about the form in which 
countries are permitted to co-operate, e.g., China, 
it need not arise at all. So long as these contacts 
continue to develop to meet real perceived needs 
and contribute to a growth of understanding and 
exchange, it matters little whether they fit directly 
with any preconceived plan or precisely which 
countries from the region participate. 

Fifth, a plurality of approaches is desirable. 
Hence moves in one direction — such as PECC> 
— should be seen less as competitive than as 
complementary with others. Similarly, the steps 
towards regional co-operation in human resource 
development recently proposed by the ASEAN 
Foreign Ministers should be considered construc- 
tively as offering scope for further effective steps in 
the process of co-operation. 

Sixth, a further complementary measure in this 
context is the regional trade initiative of Mr 
Hawke. This measure gives, moreover, another 
important dimension to the motives for regional 
co-operation, a dimension which is analogous to 
the motivations in the Australia-Japan relationship 
30 or more years ago, to facilitate Japan’s re-entry 
into the global economic system. 

To understand this, let me remind you of our 
common concerns at the deterioration in the 
international trading and economic system. The 
growing failures of the international system have a 
number of causes. Among them is the substantia! 
growth in the number of participants in the system 
— now over 150 compared with less than 50 or so 
at the end of World War Il. This number has 
become very unwieldly — and the associated 
institutional arrangements inflexible. As a con- 
sequence the major powers, the U.S. and the EC, 


3.Pacific Economic Co-operation Concept (Ed.). 
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Pictured (from left) are the symposium Chairman Mr James Scully; Head of comparative religion studies, University 
of Tsukuba, Professor Fujio Ikado; President of the Overseas Economic Co-operation Fund, Mr Takashi Hosomi; 
Secretary, Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris; and Japan’s Ambassador to Australia, Mr Toshijiro 
Nakajima. (AIS photo). 


have tended to determine issues in bilateral rather 
than multilateral negotiations with the result that 
less and less attention is given to the issues of 
concern to us and to the countries in our region. 


Many of the issues which arise in regional 
economic interchanges are the same as those 
faced at a broader multilateral level. These 
include opportunities which trade, investment 
and information and technology flows offer; and 
the impediments presented by barriers to trade 
and by differing legal and taxation structures with 
their implications for trade contacts, investments 
and technology transfers. 


But the fact that problems may be of a broad 
multilateral nature need not preclude their being 
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addressed at a regional level. Indeed, the scaling 
down of many of these problems to a smaller 
number of countries sharing a growing common 
interest and perception of opportunities which are 
being opened up for them by the dynamism of 
regional development, may well lead to successes 
where discussion in larger fora like the GATT and 
the UN agencies have bogged down. In addition, 
progress at a regional level may make its 
contribution to solving differences in the wider 
framework and hence improve the operation of 
the global financial and trading system. 


In part, this is more likely because of the 
pragmatism of the countries in the region and their 
avoidance in the regional context of much of the 
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confrontation approach common in the ideologic- 
al blocs that characterise the global institutions. 
Ultimately, should the global system not be able 
to perform adequately to meet the requirements of 
a growing and dynamic international economy, 
regional measures of co-operation might offer a 
substitute. This cannot be a preferred outcome, 
however, since both Australia and lapan have too 
much to lose with the continued deterioration in 
the global system. 


It is in this sense that the regional trade initiative 
needs to be viewed. Other similar regional 
measures and consultations can similarly aid the 
process of co-operation while improving the 
global system. These points have considerable 
significance for Australia and Japan. We both 
have given leadership — and we both should 
continue to do so in the future. As Mr Hawke has 
said ‘it is most important that we continue to 
explore actively all available avenues for regional 
co-operation’. 


Similarly, Mr Nakasone was positive in his 
approach to the subject during his recent visit, 
pointing to the need to build ‘layer upon layer of 
co-operation in differing fields’. We both need to 
work slowly and deliberately in our efforts to 
stimulate increased co-operation. Japan as a 
major power, in particular, but Australia as well 
must be very sensitive to the views of our regional 
partners. Much of the early cautiousness in the 
region arose from a sensible hesitancy in the face 
of something seemingly new; bu! much arose 
from misconceptions as to what was involved — 
and | hope those misconceptions can be dispelled 
by examining more clearly what is in fact 
involved. 


Finally, some observers or participants are 
concerned at the inevitably slow progress that is 
likely to be achieved in developing regional 
economic co-operation. Of course. it would be 
pleasing should specific areas of co-operation 
emerge in which tangible progres. was readily 
evident. In the main, however, the overriding aim 
is to improve the framework within which 
business in particular can operate. 


Governments, in particular, will still need to 
tread a fine line in identifying where needs really 
exist and in avoiding the creation o! unnecessary 
bureaucracies and structures which will be 
neither helpful nor make effective use of our 
limited resources. In this endeavour there is much 
room for Japan and Australia to work together, in 
partnership with other Asian-Pacific countries. 

While it would be neither practicable nor 
desirable to move without our regional partners 
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there are encouraging indications of increasing 
receptivity on their part among the ASEAN 
countries as well as elsewhere. For example, the 
Prime Minister of Malaysia, Dr Mahathir, in 
Sydney last August, called for a partnership 
between business and government to expand 
regional co-operation. There are shared interests 
in improving the framework within which busi- 
ness can operate. Governments can facilitate and 
assist but business achievement will be the prime 
test of progress. While the rate of progress may be 
slow the potential gains from patience, imagina- 
tive thinking and partnership are very large 
indeed. 


How does the post-industrial age fit into all this? 
First, | have been arguing essentially that the 
whole benefit of successful co-operative efforts of 
any kind in the region is greater than the sum of 
the individual component parts — and the same 
applies in reverse to failures. So science and 
technology interchanges will increasingly grow in 
importance and contribute in this general sense. 

Second, closer technological co-operation wil! 
help each of us to understand better where we can 
gain — and how we can gain — from specific 
applications. We both — as developed countries 
— have advantages in this field but those cultural 
barriers which | have discussed — as well of 
course as other reasons, many of them domestic 
— remain important. One of those barriers in our 
case is the failure to understand the need for a 
long-term approach — and the need to invest in 
developing knowledge and a relationship of trust 
developed over time. 


Third, we must understand better what our own 
possibilities are. There is a tendency, for example, 
in the Australian discussion of the role of high 
technology to see high technology industries as 
replacing our traditional agricultural and mining 
industries. It may be that we should think rather of 
the application of high technology to our tradi- 
tional industries. 


Fourth, partnership and co-operation with 
Japan can occur in many ways. It might be that we 
have a complementary role — carving out our 
own niche within the inevitably larger Japanese 
effort in the region; we might fit into smaller scale 
applications of high technology to everyday 
needs, or larger scale applications in joint 
ventures. 


Our success in the partnership in whatever way 
it seems sensible to follow and its effective 
extension to the region depends on our success in 
following the broader approach | have discussed 
in this paper. 
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Foreign Affairs and the community 


Edited speech by the Deputy Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Mr W.G.T. Miller, to the 


Canberra Rotary Club, on 18 February: 


A review of the Department and the community 
can start with two objectives. First, many Depart- 
ments have close public and community contact; 
for instance, the Departments of Health and Social 
Security or the Taxation Office. By contrast, the 
work of the Department of Foreign Affairs is 
directed overseas. Community contact is real, but 
because of the different nature of the Department 
— including overseas work, rotation of officers, 
and so on — the nature of that contact must be 
different. The Department does not perform mass 
public functions like health, taxation, or welfare. 
The important exception is the provision of 
passports. This is the Department's shopfront, its 
only regular contact with the community on a 
formal administrative basis. 

Secondly, although the Department may not 
often influence the lives of Australians in direct 
practical ways — though it does in the long-term, 
yet, as seen in recent weeks, this does not make 
foreign affairs less relevant or of less interest to 
Australians. Foreign affairs is clearly seen as an 
important part of public affairs — although 
perhaps of not quite as immediate impact as 
power strikes or doctors’ strikes. 

Looking back from the present to my own first 
experience of international affairs, in 1956, of 
course it is clear that our international relations 
are of enormous importance to our national life 
and to us all. There are numerous examples. There 
was the crucial decision by Ministers in the 1950s, 
for example, to support, and not to try to prevent, 
Japan’s economic reconstruction, with all that has 
meant for our own economy. There was the 
Western European countries’ decision to form a 
common market, which destroyed some of our 
primary industries and led to the re-direction of 
our trade to the Pacific. There have been a 
number of times when our relations with Indone- 
sia have been at the forefront of national debate — 
the time of Confrontation, the incorporation of 
West Irian and of East Timor; more recently 
PNG-Indonesia relations in the light of OPM* 
activities and the exodus of border-crossers. 

Australians fought and died in Korea during 
the Korean war; now we admire and are 
importantly affected by the Korean economic 
miracle. There was the Vietnam war which 
involved us in an agonising national debate, 
caused such terrible destruction in Indo-China, 





*Free Papua Movement — (Ed). 
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and temporarily led the United States to abandon 
its world role. Lastly, there is the example of 
China, the demon of the 1950s and 1960s, which 
has become the friendly — and possibly extreme- 
ly important — economic partner of the 1980s. 


The United States-Soviet relationship, of course, 
overshadows all other world events because of the 
terrifying power of the nuclear arsenals both 
superpowers possess; when their relations are 
bad, as they have been, they cast a shadow over 
all our futures. As we no doubt all know, even our 
young children are not immune from nuclear 
fears. Finally, poverty, population pressures, and 
human rights, as well as disarmament, are issues 
of international concern which few thinking 
Australians would deny are of importance to 
them. 

Since these issues are so vital to us all, it is 
important that debate about them, and about our 
policies in regard to them, involve, and be 
accessible to, the community, and not be 
confined only to specialists. Of course | readily 
acknowledge that, quite independent of anything 
governments may do, it is now much easier — 
even unavoidable — for Australians to be well 
informed about current international events than 
ever before. The press, radio, TV coverage by 


‘satellite, give us instant international news — 


certainly partly of Superbowls, but also of political 
events. But what may be lacking in these 
consequences of our involvement in the com- 
munications revolution is background and inter- 
pretation; and the specifically Australian angle. 


The making of foreign policy is a complex 
process not open to simple analysis. What is 
involved is the interacting movement of events 
and personalities, proceeding from assessments 
which may be quite complete or very fragmen- 
tary, dealing with foreign and domestic influences 
which are not readily quantified, and acting 
sometimes in response to, sometimes in anticipa- 
tion of, external events. 


Much of the activity of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs is geared to policy formulation in 
regard to these issues and events. Its raw material 
includes principally the reporting from its network 
of overseas posts: around 90 posts employing 700 
diplomatic, consular, aid, administrative and 
technical staff, and over 2000 locally engaged 
staff. This reporting is supplemented by the 
intelligence gathered by Australian agencies and 
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that exchanged with allies. Assess nent of intelli- 
gence from all sources is carried out, according to 
its nature, by the Office of National Assessments, 
and the Joint Intelligence Organisation. Foreign 
policy recommendations deriving from overseas 
reporting fall, however, within the srovince of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 

The Department is structured in areas, with 
geographic responsibility and ‘functional’ areas 
covering, for example, economic. disarmament, 
human rights and legal issues. 

The Department seeks to contribute to public 
awareness, to public knowledge ot foreign policy 
issues. The Public Affairs Branch, which reports 
directly to the Secretary, is the priacipal point of 
contact between the Department ond the Austra- 
lian community. A primary function is responsibil- 
ity for Departmental liaison wita the Federal 
Parliament. The Branch is also the principal 
channel for the Department's declings with the 
media and arranges for officers to undertake 
speaking engagements. Since February 1984, it 
has processed replies to the very wide range of 
correspondence addressed to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs from the general public. 

| should at this point make clear the prime role 
of the Foreign Minister, with his Ministerial 
colleagues, not only in formulating Australia’s 
foreign policy, and carrying it out, but also in 
communicating it to the Australian public and 
community. Both inside the Parliament and 
outside it the Minister for Foreign Affairs has the 
responsibility as the spokesman fcr the Govern- 
ment in the foreign affairs area; aad there is no 
doubt that the press and public give him an 
amount of attention which no public servant or 
diplomat could, or should, commend. Of course 
the present Foreign Minister, Mr Hayden, is very 
conscious of the importance cf community 
involvement, frequently making himself available 
to the press, and keen to take up opportunities to 
address interested community groups like the 
Australian Institute for Internationa! Affairs. 


Returning to the role of the Department, the 
Department produces a number «i regular pub- 
lications and undertakes other activities designed 
to encourage informed public debate of foreign 
policy issues: 

è the Australian Foreign Affairs Record is the 
Department’s major journal of record. Its 
predecessor, Current Notes, was first published 
in 1936, and since AFAR’s introduction in 1973 
it has been continually broadened in scope and 
its presentation improved to provide articles 
and information on Australian |oreign policy, 
international relations and Depar mental activi- 
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ties. AFAR has a circulation of 8800, including 
to universities, secondary and primary schools, 
Australian missions abroad and foreign embas- 
sies in Australia; 


@ the Backgrounder has two objectives: to 


supplement media coverage by providing 
articles on current issues of foreign policy 
interest which assist readers to make their own 
appraisals of international trends and their 
relevance to Australia, and to disseminate full 
texts of policy statements, important communi- 
ques and other material. Backgrounder is sent 
to Members of Parliament, the media, business 
and academic leaders and interested members 
of the public. It currently has a circulation of 
about 1300; 


è the department also provides, upon request, 


speakers from the Department on foreign policy 
topics at gatherings around Australia. Where 
possible, an officer is made available either 
from Canberra or from the Department's State 
offices. Groups visiting Canberra, including 
groups of secondary students, are also provided 
with speakers on foreign policy subjects. 
Financial constraints, however, severely limit 
the Department's ability to respond to requests 
for officers to speak to as many public groups as 
we would like; 


è the Department's Academic-in-Residence 


scheme was begun in 1974 with a two-fold 
purpose: to initiate a process of closer consulta- 
tion between the Department and the 
academic community by giving academic 
experts in international affairs first-hand ac- 
quaintance with foreign policy formulation and 
execution, and to draw on the specialist 
experience of academics in carrying out useful 
assessments for which their background qual- 
ifies them. The Department and the designated 
Academic-in-Residence agree on a work prog- 
ram for the period of appointment, which is 
usually twelve months. The Academic-in- 
Residence for 1985 is Dr Kevin Bucknall, 
Senior Lecturer in the School of Modern Asian 
Studies at Griffith University. Dr Bucknall is 
looking at economic trends in East Asia and 
related issues affecting Australia’s bilateral 
relationships with the countries of that region, 
particularly China. 


Another aspect of the Department's contact 
with the public is through its involvement with 
Non-Government Organisations (NGOs), particu- 
larly in fields such as aid and disarmament. NGOs 
play an important role in Australia’s development 
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assistance efforts by directly involving the Austra- 
lian community. In 1982-83, $7.5 million of 
assistance was provided to NGOs, to fund 
NGO-initiated projects. A further $3 million of 
Government bilateral project aid and emergency 
assistance was channelled through NGOs as 
agents. In 1983-84, $8.3 million and $11.9 
million respectively were provided. 


The main single means of support is the project 
subsidy scheme, under which NGOs receive 
subsidies for a variety of projects, mainly of 
assistance to small community groups. The 
Overseas Service Bureau, an NGO, is largely 
funded by the Government and sends skilled 
volunteers to work in developing countries. Other 
largely Government-funded NGOs are the Austra- 
lian Executive Service Overseas Program, the 
Australian Overseas Disaster Response Organisa- 
tion and the Australian Council for Overseas Aid. 
NGOs are also assisted by income tax conces- 
sions on donations by Australian taxpayers. 


In keeping with the Government's wish to 
develop a dialogue with non-government orga- 
nisations on disarmament and arms control issues, 
the Department has undertaken a number of 
initiatives. It has produced a Disarmament News- 
letter approximately every two months since 
September 1983. It has participated in a number 
of meetings and seminars organised by Non- 
Government Organisations throughout Australia. 
It has provided information on disarmament and 
arms control to the media, interested groups and 
individuals; and maintains extensive correspond- 
ence with Non-Government Organisations and 
individuals on disarmament and arms control 
issues. The Department has also given evidence to 
the Sub-Committee on Disarmament and Arms 
Control of the Parliamentary Joint Standing 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence. 


Another aspect of community relations is 
through Freedom of Information (FOI) legislation. 
The FOI Act is making increasing demands on the 
Department. While the Department initially did 
not receive anything like the number of FOI 
requests which had been predicted, an increasing 
number of requests are far more complex and time 
consuming than had been envisaged. Foreign 
Affairs’ FOI statistics show a substantial increase 
in the number of requests received since introduc- 
tion of the 1983 amendments to the FOI! Act, 
while it is anticipated that publicity by the 
Attorney-General’s Department will further stimu- 
late public use of the FOI Act. 


The Department has accumulated a substantial 
volume of documents containing sensitive 
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information given in confidence by foreign govern- 
ments. The Department is looking to establish a 
process to determine what could — without 
damage — be disclosed in the public interest in 
response to requests under the FOI Act. Proce- 
dures adopted by the United States and Canada 
under their FOI legislation have been studied. 

| am conscious of a certain tension between the 
public's interest and right to know what its 
representatives are doing on their behalf, and the 
need for those representatives to be able to carry 
out at least part of that business in private, if it’s to 
be effective. How the balance will end up being 
struck is being worked out by the handling of 
particular cases. 

To sum up,;contact with the community is not 
forced on the Department by its daily work, but 
the Department sees it as its responsibility to be 
part of the community it represents overseas. 
Recent events have shown that public support is 
essential if the foreign policies, as well as the 
domestic policies, of Australian governments are 
to be implemented successfully; and despite the 
impact of the world-wide communications re- 
volution, the Foreign Affairs Department is 
conscious of the gaps that remain, and of the part 
it can play in helping to fill them. 
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Role of the Australian Defence Force 


Speech by the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, at the Army Command and Staff College, 


Queenscliff, Victoria, on 31 January: 


| am pleased to have been able to accept, as my first speaking engagement with the Defence Force 
since becoming Minister for Defence, your invitation to address the Army Command and Staff College 
on the topic of ‘The Armed Forces — The Government View’. 

| would, however, prefer to use the singular and talk about the Defence Force as one entity. 


In the time available | will have to be selective 
about how | deal with the subject. It could be 
treated at many levels, varying trom the philo- 
sophical relationship between the military and the 
community in a modern demecracy, to the 
electoral level of politics where government 
considers Defence Force question. from the point 
of view of the voter clout, both of the Defence 
Force and the interested public. | have chosen, 
however, to say something about the considera- 
tions that | see determining the shape of the 
Defence Force in the years ahead. | will talk under 
three main headings: 

@ first, how Australia’s strategic perceptions 
influence our defence policy and the type of 
defence force we have; 

@ second, some other factors that determine a 
government’s — and more specifically this 
Labor Government's — defence policy; and 

@ lastly, | will point to some of the issues these 
raise for the development of ‘uture Defence 
Force capabilities. 


Strategic perceptions 


The foundations for the broader communities’ 
present strategic perceptions ane our defence 
policy were laid in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
It was at that time that a number o! developments 
called into question the basic assumptions which 
underpinned the strategy of forward defence and 
reliance on ‘great and powerful friends’ that had 
to that point prevailed. The assumptions were 
always subject to challenge but they enjoyed great 
salience with defence planners ane! the commun- 
ity alike. 

The British withdrew their forces east of Suez; 
Soviet ships appeared in the Indi.n Ocean; the 
United States rapidly wound down its presence in 
Vietnam; it also moved from a twu-point-five war 
capability to a one-point-five war lighting capa- 
bility; and the West's relation. with China 
thawed. 

The implications of these changes for Australian 
defence policy were not difficult to see but they 
were dramatically captured when President Nixon, 
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returning from a visit to South East Asia in 
1969, stopped over at Guam and held an informa! 
press conference. He then stated that the United 
States could no longer be expected to intervene 
directly in the defence of allies unless they were 
confronted by a major threat and had made 
positive moves to provide for their own defence. 
Allies of the United States were increasingly 
expected to be able to defend themselves. The 
Guam Doctrine’s influence on Australian defence 
planning should not be under-estimated. In a 
single simple statement it encapsulated changes in 
the Western powers’ perception of world military 
strategy that dealt a fatal blow to the premises 
upon which Australian defence policy had 
traditionally been based. Ministers at the time 
displayed great confusion. 

The traditional policy of forward defence and 
reliance on ‘great and powerful friends’ was 
deeply embedded in Australia’s national con- 
sciousness. Its saliency was reinforced by a sense 
of cultural isolation and weaknesses inherent in 
the situation of a small population in a vast 
continent. This was challenged by minorities in 
Australia, but the Opposition served in the main to 
reinforce the view. World War Il produced 
change in the focal point of the policy with the 
United States emerging as the principal friend. 
Three assumptions came to predominate: 

@ first, that there was no immediate threat to 
Australia, but that communist domination of 
Europe or South East Asia would eventually 
result in a direct threat emerging; 

@ the second premise was that Australia’s enemy 
would also be the enemy of Australia’s allies. 
That not only removed any requirement for 
independent strategic assessment, it also meant 
that our more militarily powerful allies would 
take the brunt of the enemy’s first offensive. 
Although Australia would contribute — and for 
that our forces needed to be professionally 
competent — we would not necessarily need to 
do so immediately or with fully balanced 
forces; and 

@ a third premise was that deterrence of the 
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common enemy brought with it an obligation 
for Australian participation in military opera- 
tions in overseas theatres. 


| have sketched this historical background in 
some detail because | think it is important that we 
recognise the formative influences that have 
shaped so much of our thinking both within the 
defence community and in the wider public. 
Despite the fact that the changes | have described 
occurred nearly two decades ago, this thinking is 
still recognisable in the structure and underlying 
doctrine of the Defence Force. 


More than this, the manner of our participation 
in the conflicts between the global power blocs 
encouraged a rather stop-start approach to the 
Defence Force development. After World War II, 
Australia’s annual defence expenditure was static, 
at about 200 million pounds. The period of 
attrition of major defence capabilities through the 
1950s was followed in the late 1960s by a wave of 
expenditure and major new equipments. Much of 
the equipment ordered then — and remember it 
was acquired against the strategic perceptions of 
forward defence in concert with ‘great and 
powerful friends’ — remains in service today. One 
can point to most of the RAN’s destroyer fleet, and 
its Oberon submarines; the RAAF’s Mirage, F-111, 
Caribou and Iroquois aircraft; much of the Army’s 
communications equipment, its armoured person- 
nel carriers, howitzers, small arms, and engineer 
plant. 


If all those things sound familiar, | ask you to 
contrast the continuity in the Force elements 
founded on them with the very fundamental 
changes that were acknowledged in our strategic 
perceptions so soon after they were acquired. 
Does this mean that the force structure we had in 
the late 1960s should be the same under very 
different strategic circumstances? | have not seen 
any papers claiming, much less demonstrating, 
that this is so. At the very least, it seems to me that 
it is a fair question to ask. 


The Government considers that the main 
elements of the defence perception formulated in 
the early 1970s remain valid — indeed | believe | 
can claim that the basic strategic thinking from 
which the Coalition Government's 1976 White 
Paper evolved was done during the period of the 
Whitlam Labor Administration. This perception 
has been reinforced by events since that time. 
Australia’s immediate neighbourhood has re- 
mained strategically stable. The period has seen 
the consolidation and increasing political confi- 
dence of the Association of South East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN). It has also seen the attainment 
of independence by most of the island States of 
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the South Pacific and the formation of the South 
Pacific Forum. 

Most recently, we have also had the basic 
implications of the Guam Doctrine reaffirmed by 
U.S. Secretary of Defense, Caspar Weinberger. 
Following the United States’ experience with its 
military involvements earlier last year in Lebanon 
and Grenada and the suspicion in Congress and 
the wider public of U.S. intentions in Central 
America, Secretary Weinberger, in November 
1984, outlined very strict criteria to be satisfied 
before U.S. Forces are committed overseas. 

Their implications are clear. Total reliance on 
allies and the concept of forward defence are no 
longer appropriate defence policies for Australia. 
The United States has reaffirmed its position. In 
any Case, regional countries simply do not accept 
that their defence and destinies should be carried 
by others. Policies of defence diplomacy are today 
required to ensure that the strategic interests we 
share with regional countries are protected and 
reinforced. 


So much for the concepts. But what about the 
force structure? These policies need to be backed 
by a defence force that can demonstrate to others 
that Australia takes its security seriously and can 
provide for it in a competent way. In following 
through the basic implications of present’ day 
strategic realities, a government is also influenced 
by a range of other factors. There is the rapidity of 
technological change and its implications for 
modern defence forces. There is the availability of 
finance and the open competition for resources 
which is a feature of our system of government. 
Most basically, there is the community’s ethical 
and social values and their reflection in its 
political leadership. 


It is notable that the changes which occurred in 
our strategic perceptions in the early 1970s 
coincided with a growing appreciation in Austra- 
lian society of the value of an independent 
viewpoint and stance. That continues to be 
reflected in ALP policy, including in its defence 
priorities. ALP policy also reflects the lack of 
belligerence in Australian society. The Australian 
Government is firmly committed to the peaceful 
resolution of disputes. Australia has no designs on 
anyone else’s territory. Our strategy is essentially 
defensive. Forward projection of military power 
has low priority. A capacity to destroy assaults 
aimed at our territories and in our area of 
immediate strategic interest is central to our 
thinking. 

All of these factors influence the Government's 
perspective on defence policy and the employ- 
ment of military force. They are important in 
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determining our attitude to the ANZUS alliance. 
We have emphasised aspects of tae relationship 
that enable us to promote international strategic 
stability. In this context we have formed our 
attitudes towards hosting the jont Australian- 
United States facilities, and pursued our support 
for multilateral arms control and disarmament. 


More directly, these factors also shape the 
Government's perspective on the «evelopment of 
the Defence Force. Government policy empha- 
sises the need for a self-reliant strategic posture, 
based on the principle of developing independent 
national capabilities for the defence of Australia 
and its direct interests. There is no question but 
that the needs and priorities ot this strategic 
posture must determine the development of our 
force structure. 


In developing defence capabilities, it is essen- 
tial that objectives are established which are 
consistent with our security outlook. The first 
objective must be that the Defence Force be 
capable of responding effectively to the sorts of 
military threats that could arise in the shorter term. 
These are essentially the forms of military pressure 
that could be directed against Australia and its 
direct interests without major changes in the 
military capabilities in the region and in the 
strength and direction of motivation for the use of 
military force there. 

The second objective — which must be 
satisfied in parallel with the first — is to provide a 
measure of insurance against the prospect of more 
substantial threats emerging in the longer term. 
This requires that the Defence Forc maintain and 
develop capabilities and resources which provide 
a basis for timely expansion. | will come back to 
this particular requirement, and te some of the 
difficulties that arise in its implementation. 

The Government considers that « defence force 
developed in a discriminating wa, can provide 
effectively for Australia’s primary defence require- 
ments. The realignment of the Defence Force’s 
capabilities in accordance with these criteria — 
the criteria of the post-Guam Doctrine period — is 
a long-term process. ! have referred to the list of 
equipment acquired in the 1960s. Much of that 
equipment is now close to the end o' its useful life 
and the Government recognises the need for a 
program of sustained investment in Defence Force 
capabilities over the next 10-15 years. In deter- 
mining the priority for the host of capability 
proposals now in prospect, it will be important 
that we free our minds from the residue of past 
doctrines. 

| am not convinced that in lookin at our Force 
structure governments have adequately recognised 
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this requirement. It is for this reason that we have 
set in train a thorough-going review of our priori- 
ties. 


Defence capabilities for the future 


Despite or perhaps because of, the changes | 
have described, Australians as a rule seem 
apprehensive about our capacity to defend the 
nation. People underestimate the nation’s and the 
Defence Force’s capabilities and base their fears 
on so-called ‘lessons’ derived from other areas 
and other places without much discrimination 
about their relevance. 


We have natural strengths and advantages and 
we should shape our defence posture to take full 
account of them. Above all else, as Minister for 
Defence | want to see our defence posture emerge 
clearly and be understood and accepted by the 
people of Australia in the next three years. To 
bring to Australians an appreciation of what 
Australia has going for it in defence terms and to 
justify a reasoned confidence that we are exploit- 
ing those advantages wisely would be a real 
achievement for the Bicentennial year. 


The starting point is perhaps to have Australians 
understand how favourably we are situated in this 
world — not in a complacent way but as a step 
towards a realistic ordering of our security needs 
and priorities. We could not be much further 
away from the major concentrations of military 
power, and focal points for superpower contest. 
We do not live side by side with nations that have 
standing forces able to present a major threat to 
us. That is a fundamental geo-strategic strength 
which will be more readily understood by the 
growing part of our society whose attitudes to 
defence are not dominated by World War |! or 
Vietnam. 


We need to explain that our understanding of 
military capabilities and intentions in our region is 
such that we can have confidence in our ability to 
detect changes unfavourable to our security — 
technology has added new dimensions to this 
Capacity as it has in many other ways. Obviously 
this ability to recognise the growth of military 
tension is not enough in itself. Our planning needs 
to be able to anticipate the nature of the military 
threats more likely to concern us — either 
because of regional political issues or expanding 
military capabilities. How we do that is not so 
readily grasped. 


It is perhaps conventional wisdom that inten- 
tions can change overnight but capability takes 
time to develop. Setting aside motivation, and 
whether it really can change so quickly, the 
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capability does exist in our region for low level 
military threats to emerge with relatively litte 
preparation. The temptation to challenge Austra- 
lia’s sovereignty could be greater if we were seen 
to be complacent. The Government has an 
obligation to demonstrate to our nation and to 
others that we can have confidence in the 
Defence Force’s ability to deal with these 
situations. 

At the other end of the spectrum Australians 
should appreciate that we can be confident that 
substantial conventional attack on Australia is a 
very remote prospect if for no other reason than 
that the capacity for it simply does not exist in our 
region and could not be developed witheut 
massive investment and change. The same 
assessment has been made by successive govem- 
ments for more than a decade. But pubic 
anxieties are fuelled for electoral advantage Dy 
references like the now-famous Comment made 
by Mr Killen while in Opposition, on our inabi! ty 
to defend Botany Bay on a hot Sunday afternoon. 
Of course, in 1979, when Minister for Defence, ne 
went on to make a very clear public presentation 
on the irrationality of the spectre of an impending 
‘invasion’ of Australia as a basis for judging 
defence preparedness. As he said then: 


There are very few nations which possess today ‘he 
Capacity to project maritime power across thousamds 
of miles and produce, at the other end of a very leng 
line of communications, the kind of force on the sea, 
in the sea and over the sea that could overwhelm our 
own maritime capabilities in our own home waters 
and the air space above them. The two superpowers 
could do it if they had motive and unrestrained mend 
and opportunity; and there are two or three European 
navies which still have a fairly substantial trans- 
oceanic capability. Those nations are thousands of 
miles away. Happily, we can number most of them 
among our friends and allies. Invasion of our Country 
would scarcely be an enterprise on which any 
country would embark excepting in the context of. or 
at the great risk of precipitating, very much larger 
global events. 

Once you go to the second tier of maritime nations 
you are entering a league — and make no mistake 
about it — whose members do not possess blue-water 
capabilities significantly greater, if any greater at all, 
than our own. There is no way that a member ot this 
second tier of maritime powers could acquire the 
kind of maritime strength necessary to dominate the 
sea approaches to Australia without its naval program 
becoming blindingly obvious, and without the 
process taking that country an appreciable spam of 
years, and | stress the word years. 


That assessment, which stands equally true 
today, is consistent with what has been called the 
‘core force’ concept — quite a simple proposition 
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in itself but one which has very complex 
implications. | have already touched on its 
essential premises. Put at its starkest, it requires 
firstly that we have a force-in-being at any one 
time that can deal with contingencies that might 
occur at short notice and with little requirement 
on the part of the aggressor for military build-up. 
At the same time the force needs a core of 
capabilities that would be important to timely 
expansion in the event that our strategic environ- 
ment deteriorates. 


The concept can be simply expressed but two of 
the hard questions that it raises are; what should 
be the balance between these short and long-term 
needs? What long-term possibilities should we 
prepare for? Clearly what is likely to be most 
important as a basis for future expansion can only 
be decided after some really disciplined thinking 
if we are not to end up with a limitless ‘wish list’. 
That any defence emergency directly threatening 
Australia would most probably be maritime in 
nature, initially at least, is evident enough. 
Certainly some force structure decisions taken in 
recent times suggest that the defence organisation 
seems to have been convinced. 


By about the end of this decade — and surely 
few envisage a major maritime threat before then 
— three squadrons of F/A-18s will be in service 
along with two squadrons of P3Cs. Both these and 
the two squadrons of F-111s will be able to make 
stand-off attacks on ships in all weather using 
precision guided weapons. Airfields at Learmonth, 
Derby and Tindal will allow us to operate these 
aircraft across the full sweep of our northern 
approaches, and air refuelling aircraft could be 
available to extend the range of the combat 
aircraft even further. The Navy will have six 
modern FFGs equipped with the new anti- 
submarine helicopters and, if its proposals are 
accepted, we will be committed to perhaps four 
billion dollars to replace the six older ships and 
another two billion dollars or so for six new 
submarines. The Army will have new field guns, 
medium guns, mortar locating radars, new radios, 
anti-armour and anti-air missiles, armoured fight- 
ing vehicles and so on. All this, you might agree, 
adds up to a formidable array by regional 
standards. But we cannot afford to simply collect 
capital equipment like tokens, in the belief that 
their possession alone is enough. 


The conspicuous combat equipment that so 
easily catches the attention needs to be backed by 
surveillance, command and communications, and 
other supporting systems. There will be situations 
where the most complex equipment can be 
defeated by simpler weapons unless it is part of 
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the whole array of what we might call ‘defence in 
depth’. There will never be enough money in 
peacetime defence budgets — or in war — to 
satisfy all of the apparently sensible proposals that 
come forward. The inevitable consequence is that 
we must be prepared to set down carefully what is 
most important that we should be able to do — 
both now and, as best we can see, in the future. 


It is not enough to wave an arm across the map 
at sea-lanes stretching over thousands of miles of 
open ocean and say we must protect everything 
that sails there or at the archipelagic straits and say 
that we must be able to force a passage through 
them against anybody. We must try to put a price 
on the ability to ‘show the flag’ at the far end of the 
Indian Ocean or in the mid-Pacific. We must 
weigh up the utility, in the kinds of conflicts into 
which Australia might be drawn, of being able to 
mount strategic air strikes in all weather against 
targets a thousand miles or more away if, at the 
same time, we do not have helicopters to deploy 
less than a company of troops quickly to respond 
to a raid on a coastal settlement in northern 
Australia. We need to weigh up the deterrent 
value of a dozen guided missile destroyers and six 
submarines if we cannot keep our port entries free 
of mines, and of over a hundred front line aircraft 
if we cannot protect their airfields from covert 
raiding parties. 


Technological advances are offering new 
opportunities to unite what in the past might have 
been regarded as discrete force elements. Systems 
once seen as isolated can now reinforce one 
another, in that ‘synergistic’ way that technolog- 
ists delight in pointing to. There will be many such 
opportunities trailed tantalisingly before us as we 
look to modernising the Defence Force. But these 
opportunities will inevitably cost heavily, as real 
costs are driven up equally ‘synergistically’ even 
though capability gains enable fewer units to be 
fielded than in the past. The challenge, of course, 
is to select the technologies that offer most to 
Australia. Many will be of marginal value and 
others will be of immense relevance to us. 
Conventional wisdom will need to be questioned 
if we are to take advantage of the opportunities 
that are ‘right’ for Austraiia as they unfold. 


In summary, not only do we need to weigh 
carefully new opportunities, but we also need to 
strike a balance between short and long-term 
readiness, and between present and future equip- 
ment, facilities, manpower and operating costs. It 
is my belief that we have reached the point where 
we can do that in a responsible and measured 
way. Considerable effort was devoted to this 
problem by Defence last year, but | would have to 
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say that little has been accomplished. | am 
convinced that this work must be taken up now 
with vigour. A Clear vision of the way ahead will 
be important if we are to present our case to the 
nation with conviction. 


Throughout this talk, | have spoken not of the 
‘Armed Forces’ but of the Defence Force. | have 
the greatest respect for the tradition from which 
our three Services have developed, and for the 
benefits this tradition brings in terms of loyalty and 
professional commitment. And yet any history of 
the application of modern technology to defence 
would be peppered with examples of resistance to 
change, based on the protection of traditional 
roles and missions. Given the changes over the 15 
years | have described, we have made some 
important gains in our ability to mount indepen- 
dent Australian joint force operations. But we 
cannot relax the effort. Among other things, we 
need to evolve a doctrine of maritime operations 
that makes the best of our air and naval assets. We 
must also consider making air mobility a more 
prominent characteristic of our ground forces than 
it is. 

You should not, however, see more significance 
in the examples | have used than simply that — 
they are illustrations of the kinds of questions that 
we must ask ourselves if the Defence Force of the 
future is to be well-matched to the defence 
priorities of the future. 


| think this Government has already demons- 
trated in simple financial terms that commitment 
to national defence is not cloth to be worn only by 
conservative governments. The two Defence 
Budgets under the Hawke Labor Government 
have shown real growth significantly higher than 
the previous Government's average, despite the 
economic discipline we have found necessary. 
But money, as you know, is not the only criterion. 
Clear and purposeful setting of priorities is the 
most important need. | am determined that will be 
done. 


In conclusion let me say that | can understand 
that concerned Australians in the early 1970s 
were apprehensive, as they watched our tradition- 
al military partners withdraw from South East Asia, 
that Australia’s security would be fundamentally 
weakened. We have come a long way since then 
— we sit more assuredly as part of our region 
now. We have friendly and positive relations with 
our neighbours. The job before us is to give a 
generation of Australians who are growing up in 
this new environment a concept of national 
defence that truly reflects Australia’s needs and 
aspirations in the region. You and | know it can be 
done. 
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Outlook for the Australian resources sector 


Speech by the Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, to the BMR petroleum and 
minerals review conference, in Canberra, on 20 March: 


Bureau of Mineral Resources (BMR) conferences seem to be something of a proving ground for new 
Ministers. This is the first occasion on which | have given a substantial address in my new capacity as 


Minister for Resources and Energy. 


This continues the tradition established by my predecessor, whose first major address as Minister for 
Resources and Energy was also delivered at this conference in 1984. Here as elsewhere | am glad to be 


following in Peter Walsh’s footsteps. 


The resources sector — minerals and minerals 
processing, and petroleum — has emerged over 
the last decade or so as a cornerstone of the 
Australian economy. These conferences are im- 
portant in providing an opportunity for Govern- 
ment and industry specialists to exchange in- 
formation and ideas not only about past perform- 
ance but about future opportunities for the 
Australian petroleum and minerals industry. 

They provide: an interface between Govern- 
ment, technical and commercial groups with 
interests in the industry. They also help in refining 
and developing the information base for invest- 
ment decisions by industry and policy develop- 
ment by Government. This is an appropriate 
occasion to put before you some thoughts on the 
place of the resources sector in the national 
economy, the outlook for the sector, and the 
importance of devising and implementing Gov- 
ernment policies which will promote growth and 
prosperity in the resource industries. 


Historical and current trends 


The rapid expansion in the petroleum and 
minerals sector which occurred in Australia 
during the 1960s continued through the 1970s 
and into the early 1980s, in spite of the existence 
of a number of negative factors during the latter 
part of this period. The oil crises in the 1970s and 
the world recession during the 1981-83 period 
resulted in minimal growth in demand for 
non-energy minerals in the decade to 1984. At the 
same time there was a slowness on the part of 
many producers (particularly in the Third World 
countries) to adjust supply, and for some years 
Capacity expansion continued worldwide as 
though pre-1974 growth rates still applied. 

On the other hand, oil prices increases tended 
to stimulate demand for non-petroleum energy 
minerals although this effect was dampened by 
lower rates of growth in world GDP. 

Overall, Australian production and exports of 
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petroleum and minerals have grown rapidly. The 
ex-mine value of production increased to $12.2 
billion in 1984 (excluding excise on petroleum) 
compared with $10.2 billion in 1983, with major 
increases recorded in output of black coal, 
bauxite, manganese ore and gold. This repre- 
sented a trebling in the index of Australian 
production at constant prices since 1970. At the 
same time, the value of Australian exports of 
petroleum and mineral products increased in 
1984 to a record $11.3 billion (compared with 
$9.7 billion in 1983). Imports in 1984 were $2.2 
billion and the favourable balance in mineral 
trade increased to $9.1 billion. 

The world recession of 1981-83 did, however, 
have a serious effect on profitability in the 
minerals industry. According to the AMIC!: - 
Coopers and Lybrand surveys, after-tax rates of 
return on average funds employed were only 4.3 
per cent in 1982-83 and 4.4 per cent in 1983-84. 
Continuing low profitability, expectations that 
world demand for minerals will grow only slowly 
in the period ahead, and the existence of excess 
capacity has resulted in a strong falling away in 
the level of new investment in the minerals sector. 
New fixed capital expenditure on minerals was 
only $2308 million in 1983-84, compared with 
$3381 million in the previous year. At the same 
time, exploration expenditure for minerals has 
fallen from $438 million in 1982-83 to $328 
million in 1983-84. 

Australian oil exploration and development is 
continuing at a strong rate. Estimated expenditure 
on petroleum exploration in 1984 of $900 million 
was close to a record, up from $826 million in 
1983 and getting close to the previous record of 
$1022 million in 1982. A record 374 wells were 
drilled in 1984, 268 of which were exploration 
wells. Preliminary figures for seismic work — 
which provides an indicator for future drilling 
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activities — shows that this rose by over 50 per 
cent over 1983. An APEA?: estimate indicates that 
a minimum of 238 exploration wells and 80 
development wells are likely to be drilled in 1985. 


Outlook for the sector 


Several factors are expected to influence the 
outlook for the resources sector over the next 10 
years. First, our proximity to the Western Pacitic 
Rim is working to Australia’s advantage. This is 
the fastest growing segment of the world eco- 
nomy, featuring several newly industrialising 
countries (in particular China) with rapidly 
increasing requirements for minerals and metals. 
Our potential advantage is particularly evident in 
relation to bulk minerals where transport cost 
advantages are important. 

Secondly, notwithstanding the current softness 
in the oil market, there is still considerable 
structural adjustment taking place in energy 
markets and in industries where energy costs are a 
major factor. For example, there are continuing 
trends towards the replacement of oil by steaming 
coal in power generation and the relocation of 
aluminium smelting capacity to coal powered 
electricity grids. 

Thirdly, there is some structural adjustment 
taking place in the European coal industry. Even 
allowing for competition among other exporting 
countries for this market, it seems likely that some 
useful spin-off in the form of additional export 
sales will accrue to Australia. 

Australia’s exports of coal for the present 
financial year look set to top the 82 million ton 
mark. For the period 31 December 1984 the 
industry supplied 41.15 million tons which is up 
10 million tons on the corresponding period in 
1983. Much of that growth came from increased 
shipments of steaming coal. Australia is now the 
leading coal exporter in the world. 

Fourthly, Australia has already in place, or is in 
the process of putting in place, the productive 
capacity and infrastructure to meet increases in 
demand. There is at present considerable excess 
Capacity in coal, iron ore, aluminium and 
manganese. There is also a major addition to 
aluminium Capacity under construction. 

The outlook is also good for a number of other, 
smaller volume minerals, namely, gold, diamonds 
and mineral sands. New investments will be made 
to greatly increase production capacity in the case 
of gold, and to upgrade the value of mineral sands 
production. Increases in diamond production will 
result from Stage 2 of the Argyle Project. 


2. Australian Petroleum Exploration Association (Ed.). 
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The outlook for Australian production of most 
other minerals appears, however, to be no better 
than moderate. This applies particularly to tradi- 
tional base metals (copper, lead, zinc and tin) and 
nickel. World growth in demand for these 
commodities is likely to be low due to the 
declining ratio of metal consumption to GDP in 
the developed industrial economies. There are 
also highly competitive Third World suppliers for 
Australian producers to contend with. Local 
copper producers especially have experienced 
difficult times. 

Overall, increased demand should bring about 
a greater Capacity utilisation leading to lower 
costs and an improvement in the very low current 
rates of profitability. The stimulus to the economy 
will come from greater output rather than from 
new investments. 


In the absence of any new oil discoveries, 
Australia’s level of self sufficiency in petroleum 
fuels and production is forecast to decline from 79 
per cent in 1983-84 to 42 per cent in 1993. There 
are reasonable prospects, however, for further 
crude oil discoveries, although estimation of the 
additional production that might result is subject 
to considerable uncertainty. The BMR has esti- 
mated that between 650 and 1300 million barrels 
of crude oil can reasonably be expected to be 
discovered over the next 10 years and the 
production possible from these fields could 
provide somewhere between 35 and 105 million 
barrels of crude oil a year in 1993-94. On the 
basis of those estimates, Australia’s self- 
sufficiency level could lie between 56 and 86 per 
cent in that year. 


This assessment of possible future levels of 
petroleum self-sufficiency is contained in the 
report Forecasts of Energy Demand and Supply, 
Australia, 1983-84 to 1993-94 which | will release 
later this week. These forecasts are based on 
results of my Department's 1983 fuel use survey 
and other energy modelling work in the Depart- 
ment and should prove of major interest to the 
many individuals and corporations in Australia 
with an interest in the energy area. 


Natural gas is a relatively abundant energy 
source which is making an increasing contribu- 
tion to primary energy use in Australia. Demand 
for natural gas is expected to rise from 489 
Petajoules in 1983-84 to around 700 Petajoules in 
1993-94. 

Last week it was announced that agreement had 
been reached between the North West Shelf Joint 
Venture Participants and the Western Australian 
Government on a modification of the arrange- 
ments regarding the JVP’s gas sales contracts with 
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the State Energy Commission of Western Austra- 
lia. The Government played a role in facilitating 
this agreement, and contributed to the solution of 
some financial problems with this phase of the 
project by agreeing to waive in favour of Western 
Australia, over a 20 year period, royalties on the 
domestic phase estimated at $117 million (in 
1984-85 dollars). 

Contracts for the sale of Liquid Natural Gas 
(LNG) to Japanese buyers are now expected to be 
signed later this year. The total investment in both 
the domestic gas and the LNG phase of this 
project will be of the order of $11 billion, and it 
will generate around $80 billion of gross revenue 
over its life — an enterprise, in any view, on a 
massive scale, and one that will be of enormous 
importance not only to the continuing health of 
the resources sector, but the whole Australian 
economy. 
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The final weld on the Jackson oil pipeline. (Photo courtesy of the Australian Institute of Petroleum Ltd.). 
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Policy objectives and approaches 


The policy approach being adopted by the 
Government for the resources sector reflects the 
present situation and the scenarios for the future | 
have briefly sketched. 


The Government's basic objective in relation to 
the resources sector is to recognise and build 
upon the comparative advantage we continue to 
enjoy in this sector, to encourage the efficient 
development of Australia’s resources in response 
to the demands of both domestic and international 
markets, but at the same time to ensure that there 
is a fair sharing of the benefits of this develop- 
ment. 

The attainment of the Government's objective is 
promoted by a broad range of policies. | propose 
today to focus on four areas, namely sound 
economic management, removal of unnecessary 
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regulation, efficient mechanisms for resources 
taxation and access to land. In doing so | will 
touch briefly on some issues and policies facing 
your industries. 


Economic management 


The Government regards sound economic 
management as the essential base on which to 
build its industry policies. The record of the 
Government in this respect is an excellent one. 
The budget estimates of GDP look as though they 
will be realised, ie real growth of 4 per cent in 
total GDP and around 5 per cent in non-farm 
GDP. The CPI for the December quarter provides 
further evidence of the Government's success in 
containing inflation to an annual rate of about 5 
per cent — roughly on par with the OECD average 
and a vast improvement on the situation when we 
came to office in 1983. 

Much of the reduced inflation rate can be 
credited to the success of the Prices and Incomes 
Accord which, by moderating wages and prices 
has generated benefits for the whole community. 
A low rate of inflation is especially important to 
export industries such as yours which need to 
improve their international competitiveness. The 
recent depreciation of the Australian dollar will 
significantly improve matters in the short-term. In 
the longer term it is important that the competitive 
advantage conferred by the depreciation is not 
lost through a higher level of internal costs. 

Apart from the central role played by the 
Accord in the Government economic policy, the 
Government is also committed to establishing a 
more extensive framework for consultation bet- 
ween government, industry and unions. Such 
mechanisms have their potential to bring about 
better industrial relations and to provide a forum 
in which issues can be discussed, enhancing the 
prospects of industrial development. EPAC* is the 
broadest-ranging example but, when necessary, 
the Government has established such mechan- 
isms on an industry basis. In the resources sector 
the Australian Coal Consultative Council and, 
more recently, the Iron Ore Consultative Council, 
have been established to address specific prob- 
lems being faced by these industries. 


Deregulation policies 


| have described the Government's broad 
philosophy and approach to macroeconomic 
management. | would now like to briefly describe 
the approach being taken to deregulation, espe- 
cially as it affects individual resource industries. 





* Economic Planning Advisory Council (Ed.). 
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Government initiatives in respect of deregula- 
tion of the financial system have been of special 
benefit to the resources sector. The decision to 
float the dollar in particular has provided the basis 
for a broader, more sophisticated foreign ex- 
change market, closely attuned to market fun- 
damentals. The move of the Australian dollar to its 
market value under the floating regime has 
lessened the impact of depressed commodity 
prices upon Australian resources Companies. 

Other policy initiatives such as the announce- 
ment that 16 foreign banks will be given banking 
licences,* the liberalisation of the restrictions 
upon foreign investment in stockbroking com- 
panies, and the current efforts to rationalise the 
merchant banking sector should further contribute 
to improving the performance of the domestic 
financial system, with attendant benefits for areas 
such as the resources sector. 

Because of Australia’s relatively modest endow- 
ment of petroleum compared with other minerals, 
and the key importance of petroleum to the 
economy, policy objectives and guidelines have 
been developed in greater detail for petroleum 
(and energy generally) than for other resources 
areas. 

The Government's belief that unnecessary 
regulation should be phased out applies as much 
to the energy sector as to anything else. 

| mentioned earlier the fundamental objective 
of facilitating the efficient development of Austra- 
lia’s energy resources in response to the needs of 
domestic and overseas energy markets. To meet 
this objective requires that there be a proper 
degree of responsiveness to market forces. The 
Government is moving to encourage this respon- 
siveness in a number of ways. In particular, it is 
moving towards gradual deregulation of the 
petroleum industry, and towards a more market- 
oriented approach to the allocation of petroleum 
exploration permits. 

Following a review of the allocation scheme in 
1984, the Government decided that from 1 
January locally produced oil would be marketed 
through a ‘partial allocation’ scheme, which 
allocates oil from small ventures (producing up to 
50 000 barrels per day) and the first 350 000 
barrels per day from Bass Strait production to 
Australian refiner-marketers, in proportion to their 
market shares of certain refined products. Allo- 
cated oil is sold to refiners at the import parity 
price. 

Bass Strait production over 350 000 barrels per 
day may be sold on a negotiated basis to 


*See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, page 
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refiner-marketers provided they have fulfilled their 
obligations under the allocation scheme. In 
addition, the Government has approved the 
export of Bass Strait oil which is surplus to 
refiners’ requirements. ‘In principle’ forward 
approval has been given for the export of 25 000 
barrels per day, on a rolling three-month basis, to 
facilitate planning of sales programs. Surpluses 
above that figure may be approved on a 
case-by-case basis. This decision was taken to 
encourage exploration companies to maintain 
active programs by reassuring them that there will 
be a market for any oil they can find and develop 
economically. There are also benefits to Govern- 
ment revenue from the higher oil production 
involved. 

The Government sees the partial allocation 
scheme as a first step towards introduction of a 
free market in locally produced oil, but intends to 
fully review the operation of partial allocation 
before taking final decisions. The operation of the 
new system will be closely monitored over the 
next few months to determine just how much 
allocation regulation it is necessary to maintain in 
the future to ensure the viability and continued 
high level activity of the domestic oil exploration 
industry. 

As a further deregulatory step — which | would 
have thought would attract more private enter- 
prise support than it has — it is our intention to 
introduce a system of cash bidding for petroleum 
exploration permits in areas of high prospectivity, 
where competition for permits is likely to be 
correspondingly keen. 

In relation to these areas, cash bidding, which is 
used in the U.S., the UK and some other oil 
producing countries, has advantages in terms of 
economic efficiency, equity and ease of adminis- 
tration over the work program system of awarding 
permits. In particular, cash bidding avoids the 
advance commitment of companies to lengthy 
and expensive programs of work which might 
later, in the light of better knowledge of prospects 
in the area, prove to be inappropriate and 
uneconomic. The work program system of awards 
will be retained for the many areas of lower oil 
prospectivity and less active competition for 
permits. 

While these recent moves are indicative of the 
Government's general philosophy on resources 
regulation there is one area where special 
considerations apply, namely uranium. With its 
very large reserves of uranium, there is no doubt 
that Australia could, if it chose, be a major 
supplier to the world. Just what Australia’s role 
should be has been the subject of extensive 
debate, leading up to the decisions reached at the 
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Labor Party’s 1984 biennial conference. The 
policy then decided provided that with the 
exception of Olympic Dam mine, no new mines 
in addition to the two currently in production 
(Ranger and Nabarlek) would be permitted. All 
exports of uranium under existing or future 
contracts would be subject to the most stringent 
supply conditions, including safeguards arrange- 
ments, which would be determined by the 
Government. Australian exports of uranium to 
France would not be permitted while that country 
continued to test nuclear weapons in the South 
Pacific. 

A fundamental belief underlying both the ALP 
platform and the policy of the Government is the 
view that, as a responsible supplier of uranium to 
the nuclear power industry, Australia has both the 
opportunity and responsibility to exercise a 
constructive influence towards the development 
of even more stringent nuclear non-proliferation, 
nuclear safeguards and radioactive waste man- 
agement practices. 

Projections of future uranium demand, depen- 
dent as they are on judgements about a number of 
variables, including uranium production, prices, 
stockholding policies, consumption patterns and 
the rate of new reactor construction, with all their 
uncertainties, are always difficult. Bearing in mind 
these difficulties, it is the Government's judge- 
ment that while the uranium market will be 
depressed in the short to medium-term, there will 
be room in the market for the output of the two 
existing mines and the Olympic Dam project in 
South Australia. 


Resources taxation 


Those who have attended earlier BMR sympo- 
sia will recall that my predecessor, Senator Walsh, 
announced with the Treasurer, a Resource Rent 
Tax (RRT) on ‘greenfields’ offshore petroleum 
fields, to apply from July 1984. The major features 
of the tax are: 

è it replaces existing royalties; 

è it will be triggered once profits exceed a 
threshold rate of return equal to the long-term 
bond rates plus 15 percentage points (ie about 
29 per cent in current circumstances); 

@ the secondary tax rate will be 40 per cent; and 

è it will be assessed on a project basis before 
company tax. 

It is worth noting that, despite predictions from 
some quarters, the introduction of the RRT has not 
seen a collapse of the exploration industry. 

The Government believes that the RRT system is 
the most efficient form of applying taxes or 
royalties to the extraction of minerals owned by 
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the Crown. In the case of onshore resources, since 
ownership is vested generally in the State or 
Territory Government, it is for these governments 
to set royalty scales and rates. There is currently a 
range of different royalty scales, and rates based 
variously on quantity of production, value of 
production, or profits. 

The Government's preference is for a rent- 
based royalty, or at least a royalty based on profits, 
and it is encouraging that in some areas, eg 
Northern Territory, there has been a move in this 
direction. There has also been a move in this 
direction in New South Wales in relation to the 
Broken Hill mines, which will help extend the 
economic life of these mines. On the other hand, 
recent trends in Queensland have seen a move 
back towards production-based royalties. 

A basic industry problem at the present time is 
that of inefficient and excessive State infrastruc- 
ture charges. Our broad view is that infrastructure 
charges should be based on a cost plus reasonable 
profit basis rather than the basis of ‘what the 
market will bear’, which applies in some cases at 
present, and which tends to disadvantage efficient 
industries. 

At the same time it is recognised that the States’ 
need for revenue encourages them to place large 
royalty and infrastructure burdens on the re- 
sources industry, and that for administrative and 
revenue reasons they may be tempted to resort to 
economically inefficient methods of raising re- 
venue. 

Ultimate resolution of these problems and 
conflicts may be possible only via some agree- 
ment with respect to Federal-State financial 
arrangements. 


Land access 


All economic activity involves usage of land 
either directly or indirectly. Resource develop- 
ment has long been an important economic 
activity and the identification and extraction of 
economic mineral deposits is an appropriate and 
necessary land use. When land is also used for 
non-mining purposes, the proper approach is for a 
multiple land use policy which seeks to optimise 
the use of the land. 

It is inevitable that where competing interests 
are involved, conflicts may arise between alterna- 
tive land use options. In many cases the conflicts 
that arise over land use can be resolved to the 
satisfaction of all parties. Competing interests can 
include the use of land by Aborigines, agricultural 
and pastoral uses, environmental and national 
parks, national heritage and defence uses. A 
multiple land use policy can be consistent both 
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with the protection of owners, and the protection 
of any predominant land use for which an area 
has been declared. 

The question of Aboriginal land rights has been 
very much in the mind of the mining and 
petroleum industry for some time now and it is 
one to which | have devoted considerable 
attention, in consultation with the Minister for 
Aboriginal Affairs, over the past few months. The 
Government's preferred model for national! land 
rights was recently released as a basis for 
consultation with all interested parties.* The 
proposals have not been advanced as necessarily 
a final statement of the Government's position: 
rather they are intended to serve as a basis for 
discussion with State and Territory Governments, 
Aboriginal, and mining and rural organisations 
and the Government will take these views very 
much into account in any course of action it 
finally decides upon. 

The preferred model makes clear the Govern- 
ment’s commitment to find a workable solution to 
the land rights issue. There will be no complete or 
de facto veto over the exploration or development 
on Aboriginal land for mining or petroleum 
purposes, and in the event of a dispute the final 
decision on whether, and on what terms, explora- 
tion and mining is to proceed will rest with the 
Government. Any compensation arrangements 
will be determined on the basis of actual damage 
or disturbance incurred, and will not be based on 
the value of minerals likely to be discovered or 
mined, or the capacity of the miners to pay. 

At the same time, the whole concept of 
balancing competing land uses demands that due 
recognition be given to Aboriginal interests. 
Aborigines should have a real say as to whether 
exploration and mining takes place on their land, 
be given an opportunity to reach a negotiated 
settlement with the company concerned if possi- 
ble, and have the opportunity to take their case 
before a tribunal if a settlement cannot be quickly 
achieved. 

There must be an equitable and responsible 
balance of interests achieved between the wishes 
of the Aboriginal communities concerned, the 
mining industry and the community at large. 

The Government has invited the mining and 
petroleum industries to examine the proposed 
mechanisms in detail and to put forward sugges- 
tions that will lead to a workable arrangement as 
far as exploration and development is concerned. 
| and my Department are anxious to hear the 
views of companies in the industry on these 





* See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, page 
154. 
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matters, particularly those who have had practical 
working experience of land rights negotiations 
and who have some ideas about the necessary 
balances which can be achieved, and the national 
experience advanced in a way that can be seen as 
fair from both sides of the fence! 


Conclusion 


The minerals industry has been going through 
difficult times recently. There is, however, reason 
for Cautious optimism concerning the prospects 
for demand and output improvement. The Gov- 


ernment, and | as Minister for Resources and 
Energy, are aware of the importance of the 
resource sector to the Australian economy. 

We are committed to the encouragement of an 
efficient, competitive sector which will yield a full 
range of benefits to the Australian people, and any 
area of policy that we are presently administering, 
reviewing or developing is devoted to that end. 
The partnership between Government and indus- 
try can and should be a constructive and 
harmonious one, and | look forward to exactly 
that with all of you here today. | wish you well 
with your conference. 


The Australian petroleum industry 


Speech by the Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, to the 1985 conference of the 
Australian Petroleum Exploration Association, in Perth, on 26 March: 


The theme of this year’s Conference ‘25 years — A National Achievement’ has prompted a number of 
the previous speakers to chronicle the events and achievements of the Australian petroleum industry. 
| applaud those achievements, in particular their contribution to our national economic and industrial 
fabric. The advantages and the stabilising effect of our relatively high levels of oil self-sufficiency over 


the past decade must not be undervalued. 


This afternoon | want to talk about the 
Government's policies which are aimed at build- 
ing on these achievements and guiding Australia 
through the challenging period ahead. 

Over the past four months | have had the 
opportunity to talk with many senior oil industry 
executives both here and overseas, as well as the 
Secretaries-General of OPEC and OECD and the 
Executive Director of the International Energy 
Agency. The most obvious single conclusion | 
have drawn from these talks is that Australia 
cannot expect to insulate itself from the factors 
affecting international markets, and that Govern- 
ment policy has to be constructed and maintained 
on that premise. 


International trends 


The world oil market has undergone consider- 
able change over the past decade. Two major oil 
price shocks, followed by a world economic 
recession, have been the predominant factors 
leading to a significant decline in oil’s share of the 
world energy market. However, the decline in oil 
demand appears to have reversed during 1984. 
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Consumption in the Western world increased by 1 
million barrels per day during 1984 — most of the 
increase being in Japan and the U.S. There has 
also been an increase in demand in developing 
countries in the Asian and Latin Ameican regions, 
reflecting more active economies and industrial 
growth. For the moment, however, there is 
considerable uncertainty whether the revival in 
demand will continue through 1985. 


Over the past 10 years, the structure of the 
world oil market has changed significantly. 
OPEC’s share of the oil market in the Western 
world declined from 59 per cent in 1979 to about 
40 per cent by 1984 — about the same as the 
share held by OECD production. To provide 
secure supplies and capture the economic be- 
nefits of domestic crude oil production, major 
new oil provinces have been brought into 
production by developed countries. In addition, a 
number of developing countries have also brought 
production facilities on stream for domestic and 
export purposes. The net effect has been a 
weakening of OPEC’s influence over world oil 
prices. There has also been a growing dominance 
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of the spot market which has become the leader in 
oil price setting both during times of price 
increases and, more recently, price decreases. 

Up to 1990, a large part of world oil production 
will continue to come from non-OPEC areas. It is 
also likely that we will see a growth in the 
marketing of oil by the centrally planned econo- 
mies and by the developing countries. It is 
unlikely that any decline in production from 
major non-OPEC areas such as the North Sea will 
start to appear before the early 1990s. 

After 1990, the significance of the OPEC 
countries is expected to begin to increase again 
and recent estimates suggest OPEC could have 46 
per cent of the oil market in the Western world by 
1995. This would certainly place OPEC, especial- 
ly the Gulf producers, in a position of major 
influence at that time. Despite the recent lack of 
harmony within OPEC, most industry observers 
believe OPEC is reasonably resilient and will 
survive the current price cutting moves. In 
general, an OPEC collapse does not feature in 
current oil market scenarios. 

Over the next year or so, however, U.S. 
dollar-denominated oil prices are likely to remain 
weak. Three factors suggest that there could be 
another significant, if not necessarily dramatic, 
downward price adjustment within the next six 
months: 

@ first, the northern winter having drawn to a 
close, the demand for heating oil will decline; 

@ second, the Soviet Union has had petroleum 
exports disrupted by the severe winter and is in 
need of hard currency; and 

@ third, there has been the collapse of the British 

coal miners’ strike, which has been providing a 

greatly increased demand for fuel oil in the 

United Kingdom. 

Moreover, the continuing strength of the U.S. 
dollar will result in higher domestic oil prices in 
most countries, which in turn will keep demand 
subdued. This will add to the pressure on OPEC 
during 1985. Over the medium term, prices are 
forecast to remain constant in real terms and, from 
the early 1990s, to increase in real terms. Given 
these scenarios it is unlikely that we will see any 
significant increase over the next decade in the 
production of liquid fuels from the alternative 
technologies. This would seem to be ruled out on 
price grounds alone. 

It is essential, nevertheless, that research, 
development and demonstration of these tech- 
nologies continue so that they can enter the 
market when conventional energy supplies run 
short or become too expensive. | have accordingly 
been resisting with some vigour — and | hope 
some success — those within the finance 
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bureaucracy who have tended to see longer term 
oriented programs like the National Energy 
Research Development and Demonstration Coun- 
cil (NERDDC) as candidates for the budgetary 
knife: even though some of the alarm generated 
by the 1970s oil shocks has dissipated, it is 
absolutely crucial that we maintain our energy 
research effort. 


Policy objectives for liquid fuels 


Apart from exploration and development, for 
liquid fuels our policy objectives include prepara- 
tions for major interruptions to imported oil 
supplies through stocks and emergency allocation 
schemes. Maintenance of the optimum economic 
level of liquid fuel self-sufficiency, more efficient 
use of liquid fuels, fuel switching, and the 
development of new energy technologies, all have 
their parts to play in this. While facilitating the 
efficient use of energy in Australia, we wish to 
ensure the benefits of energy resource develop- 
ment are shared equitably throughout the Austra- 
lian community. 

| am firmly convinced that strong exploration 
and development activity in Australia is depen- 
dent on producers receiving a reasonable rate of 
return on their investments and, in the case of 
small producers, on having an assured market for 
petroleum produced. However, healthy profits for 
producers do not preclude tangible benefits to the 
community as a whole, and this Government 
takes the same view that governments of every 
colour take everywhere, viz. that it is appropriate 
for governments to collect, on the community's 
behalf, a share of the economic rent on projects 
for use on general welfare objectives rather than 
leaving it all with the companies concerned. 

To ensure that the nation is well placed to meet 
the challenges of the future, the Government is 
implementing a range of policies which impact on 
petroleum exploration, production and consump- 
tion. | want to refer in particular to marketing 
arrangements, exploration and recovery incen- 
tives, and taxation policy: it will be a natural 
progression from there for me to move to one 
other major policy area in which | know you have 
a certain interest, ie, our proposed introduction of 
cash bonus bidding as a means of allocating 
highly prospective offshore exploration permits. 


Marketing arrangements 


The first policy area | wish to talk about is the 
availability of markets and marketing arrange- 
ments. The latest forecasts, prepared by my 
Department, of Australian demand for petroleum 
products, show a small growth in requirements for 
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petroleum products over the coming decade. At 
the same time, crude oil production from 
Australian fields could decline progressively from 
1985 levels. If there are no further oil discoveries, 
Australia’s petroleum self-sufficiency could de- 
cline to around 42 per cent by 1993-94. However, 
the Bureau of Mineral Resources has estimated 
that between 650 and 1300 million barrels of 
crude oil could be discovered over the next 10 
years. The inclusion of production from these 
resources could result in Australia having a 
petroleum self-sufficiency in the range of 56 to 86 
per cent by 1993-94. 


The Government, therefore, recognises the 
importance of maintaining an adequate program 
of exploration and development to identify further 
oil resources in Australia. While there is no 
theoretically ideal percentage of self-sufficiency, a 
fall will expose the Australian economy to a 
greater risk of supply disruption. 


It was against this background that the Govern- 
ment last year reviewed the crude oil marketing 
arrangements. These arrangements have tradi- 
tionally been seen as providing a guaranteed 
market for Australian producers and hence a 
major incentive to explore and to develop 
discoveries. 


However, the changes during the last few years 
in the Australian supply-demand position have 
brought new challenges. The results of some years 
of conservation and substitution, and then the 
economic recession, combined to produce a 
decrease of up to 10 per cent in total demand for 
refined products. At the same time, new fields in 
the Cooper Basin and south-west Queensland 
came into production, and substantial increases in 
production became possible from Bass Strait. The 
net effect was that the availability of indigenous 
crude oil exceeded Australian refinery require- 
ments for light crude oil. 

As a result, in August 1983 the Government 
changed its long-standing policy against the 
export of indigenous crude oil. Exports during 
1985 are expected to average about 80 thousand 
barrels a day, and the prospect is for a significant 
level of exports of light crude oil, and condensate, 
to continue for the next few years. The Govern- 
ment’s major reason for allowing crude oil exports 
was the damaging effect that locked-in production 
would have on exploration activity and the 
invidious position in which it would have been 
placed in determining which fields to lock in. 

These policies were the subject of a major 
review in 1984 and on 9 October 1984 the 
Government announced that the crude oil alloca- 
tion scheme would be modified to provide a 
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greater degree of flexibility in marketing arrange- 
ments — with a view to introducing a free market 
from 1988. 

New arrangements came into effect on 1 
January this year. They involve a continuation of 
the previous policy for the smaller producing 
areas and the introduction of a free market fringe 
in Bass Strait. Crude oil is available under 
negotiated arrangements to those refiners in good 
standing under the allocation arrangements. 
Initially, the first 350 thousand barrels a day of 
Bass Strait production is being allocated to 
Australian refiners at import parity prices, but the 
presumption in the new arrangements has been 
that this level will be reduced progressively over 
the next three years as experience is gained in the 
working of the free market. 

In recent weeks, however, there have been calls 
for a more rapid move to a free market. The 
Government welcomes this show of maturity on 
the industry’s part. We too believe that the 
industry now has sufficient experience of the 
Australian and international market to operate in 
its own and the nation’s interest to make the 
further easing of Government controls something 
that can be contemplated with equanimity, and it 
may well prove to be possible for us to move to a 
free market in rather less than the three years that 
we had originally thought necessary. 

No one should, however, underestimate the 
magnitude of the policy change involved, and the 
need accordingly for the Government to tread 
carefully and deliberately. The deregulation of the 
marketing arrangements for Australian crude oil 
will have far-reaching effects. No government 
could make such a change without careful 
consideration of the full range of impacts. For 
example we will need to consider the potential 
impact on future exploration activity; the effects of 
the likely change in the relative positions of the 
refining and product importing sections of the 
industry; our overall supply security; and, not 
least, the likely impact of a free market on present 
retail pricing policies — including the question of 
common capital city pricing. 

All these issues will be taken fully into account 
in the Government's decisions on deregulation in 
the industry. But you may proceed on the 
assumption, here as elsewhere, that this Govern- 
ment does recognise the real utility of allowing 
economic decisions to be made by the free play of 
market forces, and we will only pursue a 
regulatory path where we are satisfied that the 
benefits of doing so clearly outweight the costs. 


Incentives to explore and recover 


The Government also has a number of other 
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measures already in place or being introduced 
which will strengthen the incentive to develop 
discoveries. 

In 1983 the crude oil excise scale was 
overhauled to remove the ‘black holes’ — the 
disincentives to production above certain points 
in the excise scale. In 1984 the Government 
tackled the thorny issue of an excise on ‘new’ oil. 
It had long been recognised that highly profitable 
‘new’ oil could not remain exempt from some 
form of secondary taxation, and continuing 
uncertainty on this point provided no encourage- 
ment to producers. The excise rates adopted for 
‘new’ oil compare very favourably with those 
applying on ‘old’ oil, reflecting the Government's 
decision to maintain a generous exploration 
incentive. The ‘new’ oil excise has a maximum 
marginal rate of 35 per cent of the Bass Strait 
import parity price, compared to 87 per cent for 
‘old’ oil. Areas producing up to 3 million barrels a 
year are exempt from the ‘new’ oil excise. 

More recent policy measures have been the 
announcement of the intermediate excise scale to 
apply to undeveloped ‘old’ oil — the so-called 
‘middle-aged oil’ excise — and the revised 
arrangements for the ‘substantial new develop- 
ment’ allowances to encourage increased recov- 
ery of resources from fields already in production. 
We are already seeing the benefits of these 
initiatives. The Bass Strait producers have recently 
decided to proceed with the development of 
Bream and Tuna B and, subject to delineation 
drilling, Barracouta and Turrum. Production from 
the new facilities will certainly help postpone the 
impending decline in Australia’s self-sufficiency. 
The new investment will also provide a welcome 
boost to employment opportunities in the region 
over the next few years. 


Taxation 


This brings me to the more fundamental issue of 
taxation of the petroleum industry. No one really 
seriously argues, although they go close to 
sounding serious on occasions, that the commun- 
ity at large should not share in the benefits of our 
petroleum resources. The big question is how the 
community share should be derived, and the 
Government is concerned to ensure that this 
should be achieved in a way which minimises the 
distortions on development, exploration and 
production decisions. The proposed Resource 
Rent Tax (RRT) is designed to ensure just this: 
based on profit rather than production levels, it 
will apply to new projects offshore, beyond the 
territorial sea limits, and will replace excise and 
royalties which would otherwise have been 
payable on these projects. 
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Under the proposed RRT arrangements — and 
this is the whole point of the change — the focus 
of taxation is shifted from the quantity and value 
of petroleum produced, as happens with excise 
and royalty, to profitability, assessed on a project 
basis. The tax will be payable only on those 
projects earning, before company tax, a high rate 
of return on all project outlays. 

The RRT aims to tax what is considered to be 
the economic rent derived from the exploitation of 
a particularly valuable community resource — the 
rent being defined, in simple laymen’s terms, as 
that part of a return on an investment which is 
greater than would have been necessary to ensure 
that the investment was made in the first place. 
RRT will allow the project owners to retain 
‘normal’ profits plus a substantial part of the 
‘above normal’ profits, so as to recognise the risk 
involved in this kind of exploration activity. While 
there will undoubtedly continue to be spirited 
debate over the appropriate share of ‘above 
normal’ profits between the producers and the 
community, | am firmly convinced that RRT has 
the considerable advantage of economic efficien- 
cy over a production based tax. 

In particular, it is clear that RRT will encourage 
the development of marginal, low profit pet- 
roleum resources which, had they remained liable 
for royalty and excise, may have remained in the 
ground. A prime example is the Jabiru develop- 
ment in the Timor Sea region which will clearly 
proceed under the RRT arrangements — and 
which, on some current assessments of yield, may 
end up paying no RRT — as well as no royalty — 
at all! 

RRT applies, of course, as an alternative to 
royalty rather than as an addition to it, and the 
Government's degree of commitment to RRT is 
marked by our announcement at the opening of 
Parliament last month, that legislation will be 
introduced this sitting to remove royalties from all 
developments in the Territory of Ashmore and 
Cartier Islands Adjacent Area — the offshore area 
in which the Jabiru project is located. 

| do not propose to elaborate the details of the 
RRT. Most of you will be familiar with these 
provisions. Suffice to say that it is the Govern- 
ment’s view that the proposed RRT arrangements 
represent a reasonable balance between revenue 
objectives and petroleum exploration and de- 
velopment incentives. 


The outlook for exploration 


So far | have concentrated on the policy 
framework applying to petroleum development 
decisions, particularly those aspects which will 
form the policy basis over the next decade. In 
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The domestic gas treatment plant of the North West Shelf Project nearing completion. The installation will service 


reception onshore of natural gas from the North Rankin A production platform, 160 km out to sea, and process it for 
transmission to Perth and other points, (Woodside Petroleum photo courtesy of the Australian Institute of Petroleum 


Ltd.). 


addition to influencing development decisions, 

the measures | have mentioned have a significant 

influence on exploration decisions. In recent 

years, exploration activity has been affected by a 

wide range of factors only some of which are 

under the control of Government and industry. 

These factors include: 

è the supply surplus in the world oil market 
associated with the downturn in a number of 
industrialised economies and conservation-fuel 
switching programs adopted by consuming 
countries; 

è a continuing softness in world oil prices, which 
can be expected to have its greatest impact on 
decisions on high cost and high risk offshore 
exploration; 

® continuing high interest rates and ongoing 
limitations on some companies’ abilities to 
raise exploration capital on the stock market; 
and 

è opportunities for Companies to acquire pet- 
roleum reserves more cheaply through the 
stock market than through exploration. 
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The scenarios | outlined earlier concerning the 
world oil market and the possible future oil price 
path lead me to expect these factors to continue to 
have an important bearing on future exploration 
activities. 

| think we will continue to see a fluctuating 
level of exploration activity in Australia with 
investment decisions being influenced by the 
more immediate pressures on the industry. But | 
see no reason to expect exploration activity to 
decline markedly below current levels. Onshore 
activity is expected to hold up given the good 
prospects of finding more oil and gas, the 
relatively low exploration and development costs, 
and the increasing availability of development 
infrastructure in even the more remote areas. The 
overall prospect of early cash flow is clearly 
attracting many companies, particularly the smal- 
ler exploration venturers, to participate in onshore 
activities. 

Offshore, the picture remains healthy and the 
Government clearly wishes to see this continue. 
Concern has been expressed by industry about the 
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possible impact of the RRT on offshore activity. | 
see no evidence of a dramatic decline in offshore 
activity since the Government took office in 1983 
and began to publicly develop the RRT proposal, 
nor since the announcement was made in June 
1984 that the new legislation would apply to 
Greenfields offshore projects developed after 1 
July 1984. 

Nor, even allowing for a time lag, do | see any 
evidence to support such a thesis in the 1985 
estimate of activity, which is only marginally 
below that achieved in 1984. Numerous permits 
are due for renewal over the next 18 months and 
these, together with permits likely to be awarded 
in response to current and future releases of 
exploration acreage, will provide solid contribu- 
tions to future levels of activity. 


Cash bidding 


For some time now the Government has been 
concerned about the equity and efficiency of our 
system of awarding offshore exploration permits. 
We have difficulty in continuing to support a 
system which, in competitive situations, produces 
numerous more or less identical offers of work 
commitments which are almost impossible for 
Governments to pick and choose between, and 
which may then subsequently not in fact be met 
by the successful bidder because the work 
program proves not to be commercially viable. 

The inherent weakness of a work program 
bidding system — at least one whose integrity is 
maintained — is its inflexibility: it requires 
resources to be committed not on the basis of 
current assessments of prospectivity and commer- 
cial reality, but those of up to six years ago. To 
allow exemptions from a work program once 
commenced undermines the credibility of the 
system and is inequitable to unsuccessful bidders; 
but if pursued to its logical conclusion, the work 
program system requires the Government to force 
permittees to complete uneconomic work prog- 
rams, which is a clear waste of national resources. 

It is overwhelmingly for these reasons — our 
desire to improve upon the economic efficiency, 
equity and administrative workability of the 
allocation of exploration permits in Competitive 
situations — that we have moved to introduce 
legislation enabling the use of a cash bidding 
system in areas considered to be highly prospec- 
tive. 

While there is a secondary revenue objective — 
viz, to ensure, by the combination of cash bidding 
and RRT, that the community receives its 
appropriate share of economic rent — the primary 
objective is to enable the free play of market 
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forces to substitute for Government regulation in 
the interests of allocational efficiency: an objec- 
tive which one might reasonably expect to be 
vigorously supported in an industry gathering 
such as this. 

Cash bidding systems of one kind or another are 
used extensively in the U.S., UK and Canada, so 
quite apart from their inherent economic rational- 
ity, the Government's proposals do not even have 
the quality of untested novelty, which, | am well 
aware, can provoke shivers of apprehension in the 
business community for even the most worthwhile 
proposal. 

The elements in the Government's cash bidding 
proposal are well enough known by now not to 
require repetition to this audience. It is the case 
that in the long process of evolution of this 
legislation, very careful consideration has been 
given to the extensive comments received from 
industry, the States and the Northern Territory, 
and the legislation when shortly introduced will 
contain some minor modifications to the original 
proposal to address particular concerns. But the 
basic elements in the proposal remain as they 
have been communicated to you, and | believe 
the most useful way in which | can spend the 
remaining time available to me is to specifically 
address the main criticisms which the Australian 
Petroleum Exploration Association (APEA) has put 
forward. 


‘Cash bidding will reduce the funds 
available for exploration’ 


The assumption underlying this argument is that 
the funds available for exploration are fixed — 
that the Australian exploration industry is a 
‘closed shop’ within which a given amount of 
funds circulate, without either escaping or being 
topped up. 

But there is no reason at all, either in principle 
or as a matter of practical experience, to suppose 
that this is so. While it may be that the payment of 
a cash bid to acquire good acreage will require 
some companies temporarily to divert funds from 
other exploration activity, rather than arranging 
new funds or diverting funds from some other 
company activity, it is not likely that other 
petroleum prospects with attractive profit poten- 
tial will be neglected for very long. It is simply a 
matter of the companies’ priorities being rear- 
ranged in a normal commercial decision-making 
manner. 

Whatever might be the case in the very 
short-term, in the medium-term exploration funds 
are not fixed; there is nothing wrong — from the 
point of view of the national interest or anything 
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else — with exploration being channelled into the 
more prospective areas first. 

So far from cash bidding operating to irrecover- 
ably divert a given quantum of funds from 
Australian exploration activity, information which 
has come to my Department from overseas 
sources in the last week suggests to me that the net 
effect of the introduction of cash bidding may be 
to add substantially to the pool of investment 
funds available for exploration in the medium- 
term. It appears that a number of overseas 
companies with no previous experience in 
Australia, who have been very reluctant hitherto 
to compete against those with local knowledge 
and experience in work program bidding, have 
now expressed an inclination to participate in 
cash bidding auctions, where they see their lack of 
on the ground experience as no hindrance. 

If the objection is that, within a particularly 
highly prospective and high priority cash bidding 
area, there will be a shortage of available capital 
for subsequent exploration, the answer again is 
straight forward. In deciding to bid for a particular 
permit, a company will both design an explora- 
tion program that enables it to properly assess its 
petroleum potential, and estimate the expected 
return from that program. The extent to which the 
estimated return will exceed the company’s 
required return will determine the size of its bid. 
The bid may be large or small depending on the 
particular circumstances but, if rationally calcu- 
lated, will not reduce the amount of exploration 
expenditure identified as appropriate for that 
particular permit. 

Generally speaking, | continue to believe that 
the farm-in analogy is an apt one when assessing 
the implications of cash bidding for funds 
availability. In the 100 or so offshore permit areas 
released in the last five years, there have been at 
least 50 occasions where parties have paid up 
front premiums to farm-in to a permit, sums of an 
order of magnitude that could be expected to 
result from cash bidding. The decision to acquire 
a farm-in right is a normal commercial one based 
on the commercial realities of the day, and often 
made very quickly: in one recent farm-in proposal 
an Australian company was able to decide within 
30 days to pay tens of millions of dollars to a 
foreign company for the latter’s interest in an 
attractive permit, which action appears hardly 
consistent with the notion of a fixed corporate 
exploration budget. 

If the point is made that at least in the case of 
farm-ins the funds remains within the industry 
rather than being drained off into the public purse, 
the short answer is that not only will it make no 
difference in practice to the decision of a 
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farming-in company what happens to the pre- 
mium it has paid, but it simply cannot be assumed 
that the recipient of farm-in funds will in fact 
reinvest them in petroleum exploration in Au- 
Stralia. 


‘Cash bidding, involving an upfront 
payment, is inconsistent with the spirit of 
the RRT concept, which requires a 
threshhold rate of return’ 


The Government does not acknowledge any 
inconsistency between cash bidding and RRT. 
They are complementary measures which will 
operate together to collect for the community a 
share of the economic rent, or super profits, which 
results from the exploitation of Australia’s pet- 
roleum reserves. 

Because of the lack of complete knowledge 
about a prospect before it is fully explored, the 
amount of any particular cash bid is likely to 
prove either too high, disadvantaging the bidder, 
or too low, disadvantaging the community. The 
co-existence of cash bidding with RRT evens out 
these risks. The existence of RRT — and the 
non-deductibility of cash bids against it — means 
that companies will be deterred from overbidding; 
at the same time the existence of an RRT regime of 
certain dimensions, in place alongside the cash 
bidding system, means that companies will not 
face the risk that, in the event of a cash bid 
proving too low in the light of subsequent 
discoveries, some additional form of tax will be 
imposed to increase the community’s take. 

Putting it in summary form, by combining cash 
bidding with RRT, companies can bid with 
certainty as to the return the community expects, 
and because of the RRT, will be deterred from 
over-bidding. 

Revenue the main motive? This is a convenient 
point to deal with a further objection to cash 
bidding which, although not put explicitly by 
APEA in these terms, underlies much of the 
negative industry response: this is the assertion 
that the Government's main motive in introducing 
cash bidding is revenue. 

There is, to put it brusquely, no foundation 
whatever for this assertion. The primary objective 
is to enhance the economic efficiency and equity 
with which highly sought after permits are 
allocated; and to overcome deficiencies in these 
and other respects in the present work program 
bidding system. I shall return to the question of the 
relative merits of cash and work program bidding. 
While there is, as | have already said, a secondary 
revenue objective, viz. to ensure, by the combina- 
tion of cash bidding and RRT, that the community 
receives its appropriate share of economic rent, it 
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Moomba-South Central No. 1— ‘roughnecks’ in action. (Photo courtesy of the Australian Institute of Petroleum Ltd.). 


should be clear from any examination of our 
proposed cash bidding legislation that the Gov- 
ernment is not seeking to maximise revenue from 
this source. 

If revenue was the key concern then the 
Government would be offering large permits with 
unlimited renewal options; it would be encourag- 
ing speculators; and it would be allowing 
deductibility of cash bids against RRT and 
company tax. | might add that the argument that 
cash bidding only works overseas because of 
higher petroleum potential, and will not work in 
Australia, is not an argument against cash bidding 
as such but merely an argument for lower cash 


bids. 


‘Cash bidding will be a disincentive to 
offshore exploration because of the extra 
financial risk involved’ 


The short answer here is that companies will 
take into account the expected risks and costs 
involved in exploring a permit when they are 
considering bidding for the permit, and the size of 
the cash bid will reflect that calculation. The cash 
bid in no way changes the risks or the costs 
involved (other than the up front amount of the 
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cash bid itself); rather it is the risks and costs 
the expected return weighed against the required 
return — which influence the size of the cash bid. 
Compared with the work program system, the 
cash bidding system will actually reduce the risks 
faced by companies. Under the cash bidding 
system, Companies will be free to undertake the 
most commercially viable exploration program 
consistent with changing economic conditions 
and prospectivity assessments. Under the work 
program system, by contrast, Companies are 
committed to an exploration program designed up 
to six years in advance, and must face the 
considerable risk that changing circumstances 
will make that exploration program uneconomic. 


‘Cash bidding is an inferior system to work 
program bidding in the Australian context’ 


In answer to this objection, | can only repeat 
and expand upon the points | have already made 
in outline. We believe that in economic terms, 
cash bidding systems are the most efficient means 
of allocating exploration rights when competition 
is high; and that cash bidding has in addition 
significant advantages in terms of equity and 
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administrative workability over the work program 

bidding system. 

To be more precise, the work program system: 
@ first, encourages Companies to propose sub- 

stantial exploration programs that may later 
prove to be uneconomic either because of 
changes in economic conditions or a down- 
grading in prospectivity following initial ex- 
ploration; 

è secondly, forces the Government, where a 
work program becomes uneconomic, to either 
agree to exemptions from parts of the work 
program, which undermines the credibility of 
the system and is inequitable to unsuccessful 
bidders, or require the permittee to undertake 
the uneconomic exploration under threat of 
cancellation of the permit: neither course is in 
the long-term interest of the exploration in- 
dustry; 

@ thirdly, requires a subjective selection of the 
winning bid where competition is high, as no 

= amount of technical advice can differentiate 
between work programs of a similar size; nor 
can that advice predict whether the work 
program will actually be completed by the 
applicant; and 

è fourthly, is costly and complex to administer, as 
work programs must be verified throughout the 
life of the permit in order to maintain the 
credibility of the system. 

Recent experience in the Gippsland Basin 
illustrates these difficulties. Applications were 
invited in 1980 for three permits for highly 
prospective areas, attracting 29 bidders overall 
with more than 8 for each permit. Most bidders 
proposed large work programs, but a whole 
variety of different exploration philosophies were 
involved, and acute difficulties were experienced 
in choosing administratively between them. In the 
result, after all this effort, there is no evidence that 
the Government got it right: one permit was 
surrendered after only four wells were drilled from 
a commitment of twelve; in another, only six 
wells have been completed from an original 
program of 19 and there is doubt about the future 
program; and the third permittee has deferred 
some commitments and applied for a reduced 
program. 

Various modifications to the work program 
system have been suggested from time to time, but 
none of them address the problems | have 
outlined. Performance bonds could force uneco- 
nomic work to be completed; don’t address the 
problem of differentiation between bids; and, 
because of the problems of verifying the cost of 
work completed, would add significant to admi- 
nistrative complexity and cost. Dry hole bidding 
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would overcome some of the problems associated 
with over-bidding, but would exacerbate the 
problem of differentiation in that it is likely that a 
number of applicants would specify the same 
number of wells. Even more stringent administra- 
tion of the present work program system, as urged 
by APEA, would not make the problem of 
differentiation any easier to solve, and would only 
reinforce the problem of inflexibility which lies at 
the heart of the present system. 

What cash bidding will do is give explorers the 
opportunity to adopt the optimum and most 
economically efficient exploration - philosophy 
based on progressive acquisition of information 
about the permit area. Commercial judgements 
can be made about the appropriate level of 
exploration at any given time, without the heavy 
(albeit well intentioned!) hand of government 
regulation intruding. In that happy state of 
innocence which prevailed until | took on this 
portfolio, | had thought that this is what private 
enterprise was all about. 


‘Cash bidding will discriminate against most 
Australian companies, which do not have 
access to large amounts of exploration 
capital from production cash flows’ 


It has to be squarely acknowledged that there 
are and always will be difficulties in local 
explorers taking offshore leases, because of the 
very high capital outlays involved. In keeping with 
the high costs, the high risks and the high level of 
technical skills necessary, it is only the stronger 
companies that will be able to participate — but 
this has been as true of work program bidding as it 
will be for cash bidding. Under either system, the 
applicant who values the permit highest will be 
the one prepared to bid the most. 

As has been the case in the past, it is very likely 
that consortia including Australian Companies will 
be formed to bid for permits under the new 
system. Although there are no Australian equity 
requirements at the exploration stage, many 
foreign companies seek to include Australian 
companies in their consortia because of the 50 per 
cent local equity requirement should petroleum 
be found and developed. Under cash bidding, 
there is no reason whatever to anticipate a change 
to this practice. 


Other changes to offshore legislation 


A number of other significant changes to the 
offshore legislation are also being introduced, 
which | don’t propose to detail here. These 
changes are all intended to ensure the continuing 
relevance and practicality of the legislation, and 
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The North Rankin A gas production platform, North West Shelf Project. (Woodside Petroleum photo courtesy of the 


Australian Institute of Petroleum Ltd.). 


judging from industry and State and Northern 
Territory Government reaction to date, they have 
general support. 

The most significant changes will be those 
relating to the introduction of retention leases to 
provide greater security of tenure over discoveries 
regarded as currently non-commercial, and the 
revision of the registration provisions to remove 
many of the legal uncertainties arising in this 
commercially sensitive area of petroleum explora- 
tion. In these cases we have been breaking much 
new legislative ground and | must express my 
appreciation for the assistance which has been 
provided by industry. | am sure the resulting 
legislation will prove to be much more workable 
in practice, given the degree of Government and 
industry collaboration. 

| also note that a number of the States and the 
Northern Territory are overhauling their onshore 
legislation and in many respects are using the 
offshore legislation as a working model. Federal- 
ism may yet prove to be a workable system! 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, | want to emphasise that the 
Government believes Australia remains one of the 
more attractive countries for investment in pet- 
roleum exploration. We are progressively de- 
veloping and improving policies which will assist 
the Australian petroleum industry to realise its 
potential. The major thrust of these policies has 
wide support and, hence, should continue to 
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provide a stable framework in which investment 
decisions and corporate planning may be under- 
taken. 

Overall the Government see the outlook for the 
Australian petroleum industry as exciting and 
sound. | am sure we have the essential ingredients 
for continuing success and a healthy future. The 
task ahead is to achieve the real benefits for both 
the industry and the nation. 

The policy framework | have outlined has been 
developed and refined by the Government tn 
order to best achieve our energy policy objectives. 
Our central goals continue to be the maintenance 
of secure oil supplies, including the pursuit of the 
optimum economic level of self-sufficiency in 
liquid fuels. We will facilitate the development ot 
resources in response to the needs of domestic 
and overseas markets, and will ensure that the 
benefits of resource development are shared 
equitably throughout the Australian community. 

| believe these objectives and policies provide a 
sound basis on which to move into the second 
half of the 1980s. It is fundamental to their 
achievement that the Australian exploration in- 
dustry continue to have the freedom to plan and 
implement their programs on the basis of technic- 
al and commercial considerations, and in the 
knowledge that the Government's fiscal and 
energy policies will permit profitable develop- 
ment of discoveries that are made. 

| am confident the industry's achievements in 
future years will more than match the very 
substantial achievements of the past. 
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China: strategy for reform and modernisation 


The 3rd Plenum of the 11th Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party in December 1978 
marked the political ascendancy of China’s paramount leader, Deng Xiaoping, and the beginning of the 
most sustained campaign of economic reform in China this century. 

The changes in China in those six years have been extraordinary (the more so because of the massive 
scale on which they have had to be conducted) as Deng and his reformist supporters have sought to 
implement a strategy aimed at modernising almost every facet of life in China. 

The strategy involved political, economic and foreign policy changes, with the ultimate objective of 
creating a powerful, unified, nationalist and largely self-reliant China with steadily increasing living 


standards. 


Deng’s strategy: 1978-84 


An important initial task was for Deng to 
remove his primary opponents in the central 
leadership and replace them with reformists 
(principally, of course, Hu Yaobang as General 
Secretary of the Party and Zhao Ziyang as 
Premier). This process also included the progres- 
sive replacement of lesser leaders. During this 
period, the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
formally negated the Cultural Revolution and, 
while confirming Mao’s great contribution to the 
Chinese revolution and to Marxist-Leninist 
thought, rejected the Mao personality cult and his 
policies from the Great Leap Forward of 1958 
onwards. Having established his dominance over 
the central Party and State policy-making appar- 
atus (but without totally eliminating all opposi- 
tion), having formally negated Mao’s theories of 
perpetual revolution based on class struggle, and 
having acquired a core of like-minded pragmatists 
in the central leadership, Deng was in a position 
by the second half of 1981 to begin a program of 
whole-scale reform and modernisation. 

The scope of the problem and the massive scale 
involved in a backward country of one billion 
people emerging from 20 years of chaos were 
almost beyond comprehension. National revul- 
sion against the suffering of those 20 years brought 
Deng back to power and remain today his greatest 
asset, enabling him to gain national acceptance 
for his ‘integrated’ program of reform and 
modernisation. 

Deng’s strategy can be seen as a series of 
interdependent and interlocking reforms covering 
ideology, Government, Party, agriculture, indus- 
try, commerce, science and technology, the 
services sector, foreign trade, foreign policy, the 
‘Open-Door’ policy, the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA), and social relations, including the role of 
intellectuals. These reforms have sometimes been 
implemented concurrently, sometimes progres- 
sively, after a period of ideological pre- 
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conditioning, experimentation leading to gradual- 
ly widening implementation, re-evaluation, intra- 
Party debate and formal Party acceptance and, 
finally, wholescale implementation. A rough and 
ready timetable has been followed since the early 
1980s, beginning slowly from basics, but with the 
pace quickening significantly in the past six 
months as the success of preceding reforms has 
become obvious and as the confidence of the 
leadership has grown. 


State and Party constitutions 


The reformists’ starting point had to be reassur- 
ance to the nation that the chaos of the past would 
not be repeated. New State and Party constitutions 
were promulgated in 1982, and are intended to 
provide guarantees against any recurrence of the 
Cultural Revolution and for a more orderly system 
of government. They ensure the leading role of the 
Party, but also introduce the concept of the ‘Rule 
of Law’ whereby even the Party is explicitly made 
subject to the law of the land. Based on the new 
State constitution, a framework of reform laws 
covering all aspects of life in China is gradually 
being introduced. Partly as a result, the role of the 
Party as the arbiter of all social activity in China is 
changing, leading to a separation of the functions 
of, and personnel responsible for, ideological 
oversight, local management and economic pro- 
duction; a process that is now occurring in all 
sectors of the economy. 


Ideology 


A successor ideology to replace the Maoist 
doctrine of class struggle and perpetual socialist 
revolution was needed to serve as the basis for 
reform and modernisation and to help restore the 
Party’s credibility, so severely mauled during the 
Cultural Revolution. In a carefully controlled 
process a revised guiding ideology evolved. It 
drew mainly on Deng’s own speeches and to a 
lesser extent on the works of Liu Shaoqi and the 
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Chinese economists, Chen Yun and Sun Yefang. 
As a result, the official Chinese Communist 
ideology is now a uniquely Chinese amalgam of 
Marxist-Leninist, Mao Zedong ‘socialist revolu- 
tionary’ (pre-1958) and Deng Xiaoping ‘socialist 
construction’ thought. 

This ‘new’ ideology is based on Deng’s often 
quoted dictum (borrowed from Mao) to ‘seek truth 
from facts’: to learn from past mistakes and 
develop practical solutions to practical problems 

We must integrate the universal truth of Marxism with 

the concrete realities of China, blaze a path of our 

own and build a socialism with Chinese characteris- 
tics. 

Thus the reformists view Marxism in China as 
an evolving body of theory founded on incon- 
trovertible and ‘scientific’ principles laid down by 
Marx; evolution occurs by linking theory to actual 
conditions and problems. Because conditions 
change, so must theory be adapted to meet them. 
Not to change or discard no longer relevant 
aspects of Marx’s works is to remain hidebound 
and to create an obstacle to the realisation of that 
brand of socialism most suited to China. This 
search for new answers to specifically Chinese 
problems and conditions, the willingness to move 
beyond Marxist-Leninist ‘orthodoxy’, and the 
concept of socialism as a mutable, living organism 
constantly adapting to new circumstances is 
increasingly the hallmark of Deng’s China. 


Translated into the economy, this approach has 
given rise to the endorsement of the ‘commodity 
economy’ which means that most commodities 
(including many of the ‘means of production’ and 
not just consumer goods) should be produced and 
traded according to their real value as determined 
primarily by market forces (the ‘socialist law of 
value’). Reformist philosophy argues that buying 
and selling commodities on this basis is compati- 
ble with the more orthodox Marxist-Leninist view 
of a socialist centrally planned economy. Using 
this still controversial theory, the reformist lead- 
ership is attempting to increase production and 
efficiency by decentralising much commercial 
decision-making, adopting a more flexible 
approach to mandatory central planning (but not 
rejecting the fundamental importance of central 
planning of the economy), creating a more 
realistic pricing and wage structure and building 
production incentives into the economic system. 

For the more orthodox Marxist purists, this 
reformist theory is heresy. Both in China and 
abroad the question is being asked whether China 
is still ‘socialist’. The reformists reply that the 
fundamental principles of Marxism, in particular, 
the development of productive forces, have not 
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been discarded; China’s goals are still Marxist- 
socialist goals, and the Leninist concept of the 
leading role of the Party remains. China remains 
socialist because it is a dictatorship of the 
proletariat under the leadership of the Communist 
Party and the means of production are still 
publicly owned by the State or by collectives 
(even if allowing their production, circulation and 
marketing greater freedom from central planning 
and control). However, China’s ideology is 
‘pragmatic socialism’ because it seeks solutions 
based on the actual conditions and needs of China 
today. 


Party rectifi ation 


Central to the long-term effective implementa- 
tion of the reformist program is the success of the 
Party Rectification Campaign. While in part 
intended to purge the Party of ‘criminals, leftists 
and factionalists’ the rectification campaign's 
more fundamental and long-term objective is to 
create by re-education, reinvigoration, recruit- 
ment and, if necessary, replacement, a Party 
membership that is younger, more technically 
qualified and most important, ideologically com- 
mitted to Deng’s guiding principles of ‘socialist 
construction’. 

The rectification campaign was formally 
announced in September 1983 with the stated 
objective of removing the ‘three types’ of undesir- 
able elements. As the campaign has unfolded, 
however, the objectives are obviously more 
far-reaching as they: 
© remove those ‘criminals, leftists or factionalists’ 

who have so far managed to retain their 

positions since the Cultural Revolution; 

è clear the way for the entry of younger, better 
educated cadres committed to the goals of 
modernisation and reform — including more 
intellectuals; and 

è re-educate or retire (on a non-punitive basis, 
allowing for retention of legal emoluments of 
former offices) Party members who are too old 
to be effective, too lazy or too closed to change. 
A similar campaign is being conducted in the 

PLA, which is generally regarded as being 

ultra-conservative and a source of resistance to 

reform. 

In the first phase of rectification, only the worst 
criminals have so far been removed, and the 
emphasis has been on the top levels of the central 
and provincial Party cadre system, together with a 
Campaign forcing such people to study and accept 
the new ideology. In the second phase, in 1985, 
the process of study and examination will move to 
the lower levels, eventually taking in all 40 
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million Party members who will be required to 
undergo re-registration with age, qualifications 
and ideological purity being the determining 
factors. 


The status of intellectuals 


Equally crucial for modernisation is the role to 
be played by ‘intellectuals’. Anyone with a higher 
middle school education is an ‘intellectual’ in 
China. In Maoist times, such people were reviled 
and degraded along with the bourgeois ‘landlord’ 
and ‘capitalist exploiting classes’ (from which 
most of them had indeed come). Realising that 
intellectuals would have to play a key role in 
reform and modernisation, the reformers have 
emphasised the arguments for bringing China’s all 
too few intellectuals into full play. 

By 1982, the Party press was claiming that the 
revolution had eliminated the old exploiting 
classes and the true Chinese proletariat now 
consisted not only of the original three elements, 
peasants, workers and PLA, but also intellectuals. 
Almost for the first time, intellectuals were given 
incentives under the bonus system, some were 
allowed to contract themselves out for more 
money to other units and attempts are constantly 
being made to allow them more independence in 
management and research decision-making. 
However, the persistence of this Campaign has 
been a sure sign of the resistance it has met at the 
lower levels from ensconced Party cadres who see 
their privileges and power being eroded by a class 
of people they had previously maintained firmly 
under thumb. 


Economic policy 


At the Third Plenum of the 11th Central 
Committee in 1978, Deng and his supporters 
introduced a basic platform for the reform of the 
Chinese economy under the slogan ‘The Four 
Modernisations’ (i.e. in agriculture, industry, 
science and technology and the Armed Forces). 
The key aspects of this 1978 platform were: 

@ reform of agriculture to increase production 
and peasant incomes; 

@ ‘Smashing the Big Pot’ and ‘Breaking the Iron 
Rice Bowl’, and introducing incentives, initially 
in agriculture but later in industry and com- 
merce; and 

è the ‘Open-Door’ policy. 


Agricultural reform 


The priority sector had to be agriculture. Over 
800 million Chinese are peasants, most of them 
living at not much more than subsistence levels. 
Even with the most rigid application of the 
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reformers’ population control policies, more and 
more food was going to be needed to feed new 
mouths, as well as to feed them better. As China 
could not go on expanding the area of land under 
agriculture the answer lay in increased efficiency 
and more scientific farming. Another element 
behind the decision to place priority on agricul- 
ture was that richer peasants would have more 
disposable income to purchase consumer dur- 
ables — a necessary economic pre-condition for 
the strategy of reform and modernisation in 
industry at a later date. 

Reform of agriculture through decol- 
lectivisation and the introduction of incentives 
under the responsibility contract system began 
initially as a series of controlled experiments in 
1979-80, but by the end of 1983 the household 
responsibility system was operating in over 90 per 
cent of China’s agriculture. It includes provisions 
for contracted land tenure of 15 or more years and 
allows peasants to earn unlimited additional 
income from cash crops or sideline activities once 
they have fulfilled contracted production quotas. 
The system has resulted in sustained increases and 
greater diversity in agricultural production, and a 
rapid, if uneven, increase in peasant incomes. 

The success of the agricultural reform has been 
impressive; China has achieved a basic self- 
sufficiency in food production; the market for 
consumer goods is rising rapidly and, perhaps 
equally importantly, the reformists could point to 
a major success for their agricultural policies 
when the time came to argue for greater 
liberalisation in the more difficult urban industrial 
sector. 


‘Smashing the Iron Rice Bowl’ 


The reformers realised it was not only intellec- 
tuals who needed incentives. A system of 
economic incentives was urgently needed to 
promote production and modernisation. Incen- 
tives, however, would obviously promote ine- 
qualities, which popular dogma held to be 
non-socialist. Seeking ideological justification for 
inequalities in a socialist society in the Marxist 
classics, the reformers based their approach on 
the ‘Socialist Principle of Work’, which essentially 
advocates remuneration on the basis on a 
worker's contribution and the value of his output. 

Using this principle, the reformers began a 
campaign to ‘Smash the Iron Rice Bowl’ and 
‘Break the Big Pot’ (whereby everyone had been 
guaranteed an adequate income and supplies 
sufficient for basic needs regardless of his 
contribution or output). Peasants and participants 
in the private economy are being encouraged to 
earn higher incomes; the stigma of wealth 
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(provided it is legally earned) has been officially 
removed and inequalities of salaries are to be 
increased according to ‘merit’ and level of 
responsibility. 

All these reforms are essential complements to 
the wide-ranging economic reforms implemented 
since as early as 1979-80. 


The ‘Open-Door’ policy 


The ‘Open-Door’ policy was intended to 
encourage modernisation through the introduc- 
tion of foreign technology and expertise. By 
mid-1984, this included sending Chinese students 
overseas for training, growing Chinese participa- 
tion in multilateral economic fora, the develop- 
ment of trade and other economic relations with 
advanced industrial countries, encouragement of 
foreign investment and other forms of foreign 
participation in the Chinese economy, and the 
opening up of four special economic zones, the 
14 ‘Open Ports’ and a number of interior cities, 
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Millions of Chinese now have a new way to 
learn English by listening to English from 
Australia on Radio Australia, the overseas 
service of the Australian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration (ABC). The specially developed 
lessons commenced transmissions on 4 
March and will be broadcast daily through- 
out China and South East Asia. Booklets that 
accompany the broadcasts are being pub- 
lished and distributed by the China Daily, 
the major national English language news- 
paper. The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
MP, who officially launched the project, 
said in a special message to the Chinese 
people: ‘Australia is privileged in being able 
to contribute to the great efforts being made 
in China in the teaching of English. The 
series will not only help Chinese people to 
improve their English language skills, it will 
also be an important vehicle for increased 
cultural contact between our two nations.’ 
Pictured at the launching of the program are 
(left to right) Deputy Head of Radio Austra- 
lia, Chinese Section, Mr John Crone; Ms Lu 
Xihua, who was seconded to Radio Austra- 
lia from the Beijing Broadcasting Institute to 
help with the series; and the Acting Head of 
Foreign Language Programs, Mr John Dud- 
ley. (AIS photo). 


specifically to facilitate technology transfer and 
develop foreign investment both for export 
income and import-substitution purposes. The 
Chinese claim they have so far attracted over 
U.S.$8000 million in direct foreign investment 
under the ‘Open-Door’ policy. 

The reformers consider foreign investment, as 
well as a limited degree of Chinese individual 
enterprise, to be a necessary and beneficial 
supplement to the socialist economy. Deng has 
said ‘the introduction of some capitalism under 
the open policy will be conducive to the 
development of the socialist productive forces’, 
and that foreign investment and the private 
economy can in no way endanger socialism since 
socialist public Ownership remains the basis of 
China’s economy. 

Nevertheless, there remain qualms among 
some members of the central leadership that 
China will be invaded by dangerous bourgeois 
ideas threatening the fabric of the socialist society. 
This was certainly an element behind the 
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short-lived campaign in late 1983 against ‘Spir- 
itual Pollution’. The campaign was quickly 
brought to a halt and repudiated for excesses 
when it looked as if it was threatening the success 


of the reform program. The leadership apparently 


decided that some ‘bourgeois pollution’ was 
inevitable, but manageable, and they have been at 
pains recently to inform foreign visitors that 
China’s doors will stay open, permanently. 


Urban reform 


By 1981-82 the agricultural reform and ‘Open- 
Door’ policies were well enough established to 
contemplate moving on to the more difficult task 
of reforming China’s urban economy (i.e. indust- 
rial, commercial and service enterprises). At the 
12th National Congress of the Chineses Commun- 
ist Party (CCP) in September 1982, General- 
Secretary Hu Yaobang announced a new and 
more concrete goal of economic modernisation 
— the quadrupling of China’s Gross National 
Product by the year 2000. Even as early as 
1979-80, however, the reformers had begun to 
implement pilot or experimental reform schemes 
often in the special economic zones or in carefully 
selected enterprises, then moving to wider trials 
throughout the country. 

The broad outlines for urban reform were 
announced by Premier Zhao Ziyang in his report 
on the Work of Government to the National 
People’s Congress in May 1984. At the 3rd 
Plenum of the 12th Central Committee of the CCP 
in October 1984, the reformist leadership com- 
mitted itself to the difficult task of applying the 
reforms to almost the whole of the economy. The 
main elements of the 3rd Plenum’s decision were: 
@ the State is to concentrate on macroeconomic 

management and strategic economic planning, 

leaving enterprises free to manage their own 
commercial dealings (including in the foreign 
trade sector); 

@ reform of the central planning system to shift 
the emphasis from ‘mandatory planning’ to 
‘guidance planning’, and to provide greater 
latitude for regulation of the economy through 
market forces; 

è gradual reform of the pricing system so that 
commodity prices reflect quality differentials 
and value; 

@ reform of the wage system to introduce 
incentives not only to industrial workers, but 
also to workers in Government institutions; 

® greater personnel management autonomy for 
enterprises; 

è development of a mixed economy, especially 
in the tertiary sector, in which individual and 
collective enterprises will play a greater role; 
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@ universal taxation of enterprise profits to assure 
State revenue increases together with economic 
growth; and 

@ reaffirmation of the ‘Open-Door’ policy. 

The reformers hope that greater decision- 
making autonomy, the need to compete with 
other enterprises and the introduction of added 
incentives will make China’s enterprises more 
efficient and productive. It will increase both 
workers’ incomes and State revenue. Increased 
worker income will in turn allow for price 
adjustments to the extent that real incomes are at 
least maintained. Adjustment of prices will reduce 
State outlays on subsidies (currently 40 per cent of 
all State revenue), particularly in respect of urban 
food prices. This will then free more State funds 
for investment in industrial modernisation and 
infrastructure development. Finally, the develop- 
ment of a ‘mixed economy’, especially in the 
service sector, will create employment and 
increased consumer standards of living. In this 
way the reformist leadership hopes to achieve its 
overall objectives of ‘a strong China’, increasing 
living standards to the point where Chinese, by 
world standards, may be considered ‘moderately 
well off’. 


Foreign policy 


Foreign policy has a key role in the reformers’ 
strategy, not only in defining their view of China 
in the world environment, but also in directly 
supporting the objectives of reform and mod- 
ernisation. First, China needs a stable regional and 
international environment, to allow it to concen- 
trate all its energies on domestic economic 
construction. Second, through the ‘Open Door’, 
the reformers have sought to obtain technology, 
expertise, Capital equipment and the hard curren- 
cy to pay for them. Much of what China requires is 
most readily available in the West, hence China’s 
adoption of policies that have led to very 
substantial relationships with Japan, the United 
States and other Western industrialised countries 
and to China’s increasing participation in interna- 
tional bodies, especially those with potential 
benefits for China’s modernisation. Nor has China 
continued to turn its back on the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, although because of political 
differences and the nature of economic develop- 
ment and the technology available in these 
centrally planned countries it is only recently that 
these economic relations have begun to develop 
some substance; a process the Chinese expect will 
continue. 

In pursuing these broad foreign policy lines, the 
reformist leadership asserts it has not rejected the 
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concept of a ‘socialist’ foreign policy or com- 
promised itself to Western interests. Rather, it is 
following an independent foreign policy, deter- 
mined by China’s national interests within the 
context of the Five Principles of Peaceful Co- 
existence. Under the banner of independence, 
China has rejected the notion of following or 
becoming dependent upon either superpower, 
whose rivalry it regards as the main threat to world 
peace. At the same time, the reformist leadership 
clearly no longer believes in an automatic ‘natural 
affinity’ with other socialist or communist States 
since, not only is the Soviet Union seen as the 
major threat to China’s security, but Chinese 
leaders have said on a number of occasions that it 
is possible for China to enjoy better relations with 
some Capitalist countries than with some com- 
munist ones. China has, of course, long rejected 
the concept of a ‘leading communist party’ in the 
world. 

National reunification is another important 
theme in reformist thinking. China’s projection of 
a more responsible and progressive image contri- 
buted importantly to the successful joint Sino- 
British negotiation for the peaceful return of Hong 
Kong to Chinese sovereignty in 1997. Although 
considerations of national sentiment were para- 
mount in seeking the return of Hong Kong, 
reformist pragmatism has been very much in 
evidence over this issue. Reunification will be 
achieved in such a way that Hong Kong continues 
to provide substantial and needed inputs into 
China’s modernisation; Chinese assurances sug- 
gest it will remain capitalist well into the next 
century. The nature of the problem of the 
reunification of Taiwan is altogether different, 
involving not residual colonialism but a compet- 
ing claim to represent China. The solution 
proposed by Deng is very similar (indeed even 
more liberal) to that planned for Hong Kong. 
Taiwanese reunification still remains, however, an 
intractable issue. 


Politics and personnel 


The prospects for reformist strategy succeeding 
depends not simply on its effectiveness in 
achieving the interlocking goals of modernisation. 
It depends also on ensuring continuity of a 
leadership committed to the reformist ideology, 
with firm control over the Party, the PLA and the 
Government enabling it to resist challenges from 
more conservative or leftist viewpoints and with 
the flexibility to adapt to the new problems to 
which reform will constantly give rise. Even if 
these conditions are all met, there is always the 
possibility that the reformist policies could be 
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threatened by personality and policy differences 
within the leadership itself. 


Thus, Deng Xiaoping’s most immediate chal- 
lenge is to get his reform program in place and 
operating as quickly as possible, and to achieve 
an assured, orderly and permanent succession of 
hand-picked supporters who will continue to 
carry out the reformist strategy. 


Deng returned to power with a coalition of 
senior leaders united in their determination to 
negate the chaos of latter-day Maoism and return 
to orderly socialist economic development. This 
common front has held together through the 
agricultural reforms, the beginning of the ‘Open- 
Door’ policy and experiments with the responsi- 
bility system in enterprises. Deng’s predominance 
has enabled him to put his supporters in key 
positions and to pursue reformist policies. Person- 
nel changes in key bodies like the Secretariat and 
the 12th Central Committee of the CCP have 
increased the proportion of those with reformist 
attitudes. Nevertheless, a significant proportion of 
the Central Committee and the Politburo members 
may not share Deng’s view on the nature and 
pace of reforms. 


From 1981, the sort of debate expected in 
Western-style cabinets occured in the Politburo 
on many reform issues, particularly on investment 
controls, and more generally on the nature and 
extent of central planning and central control of 
the economy. This debate was brought into 
sharper relief in 1983-84 as preparations got 
underway for the introduction of urban reforms. 
Deng clearly has the support to press ahead with 
the reform strategy. However, it is interesting that 
neither the Standing Committee nor the full 
Politburo has met in formal session since Novem- 
ber 1983. 


This may suggest that some members of the two 
highest Party bodies have problems with the 
urban reform proposals, a possibility which gains 
added credence in the light of a number of press 
activities in recent months, inspired by the Party 
Secretariat, critical of people advocating rigid or 
dogmatic Marxist policies of the 1950s. The target 
was almost certainly the more orthodox Marxists 
who are strong supporters of a more egalitarian 
distribution of wealth. While they can accept 
some relaxation of some elements in favour of the 
market economy and some inequality in incomes 
as a result of the need for incentives, they may 
believe the urban reform program in particular has 
gone too far too quickly, and strayed too far from 
orthodox Marxist economic principles. These 
people remain potentially a latent opposition 
within the leadership whose influence could 
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increase if the reformist succession is not firmly 
consolidated or the reform program itself encoun- 
ters major problems. 


A special national conference of Party delegates 
scheduled for September 1985 is intended to 
‘expand’ the membership of the Central Commit- 
tee and to consider ‘other organisational matters’. 
It will be an important occasion for the reformers 
further to strengthen their position through the 
appointment of younger, better educated and 
like-minded personnel. Over two-thirds of the 
Central Committee is estimated to be more than 
60 years old, and it is expected that a number of 
these older members will be retired honourably. It 
is not yet clear whether this conference will also 
be used similarly to alter the composition of the 
Politburo or whether major senior leadership 
changes will be left to the newly constituted 
Central Committee, due to meet the following 
month. 


It is assumed that Deng Xiaoping would like the 
successor, reformist leadership well ensconced 
and operating by mid-1986, to enable him to 
leave the active political scene before the 13th 
Party Congress, scheduled in 1987. 


The conservative Party elements at the lower 
levels in government departments, provincial 
Party and State bureaucracies and in some 
elements of the PLA are also an obstacle to the 
implementation of reform. Age should remove 


many of these people. Another and much larger 
area of resistance can be found among those 
whose traditional notions of the distribution of 
power, privilege and prestige are directly 
threatened by the reforms, especially the person- 
nel reforms. The process of replacing these people 
has gone on slowly but steadily and the number of 
cadres down to provincial Party committee and 
vice-governor level with a college education has 
risen from 20 per cent to 43 per cent in the past 
two years. The difficulty is the sheer numbers of 
people involved in a Party of 40 million members. 
Central government departments and the PLA 
present a more difficult challenge, particularly the 
senior soldiers of the latter who are far more likely 
to be concerned at some of the side-effects and 
distortions produced by reform. 

Deng’s personal role in overseeing the imple- 
mentation of the reform program and attendant 
personnel changes to secure a succession com- 
mitted to reform is central in this transitional 
phase. The successful restructuring of the central 
leadership in September 1985, the re-education 
and reshuffling of the Party generally through the 
rectification Campaign, scheduled for completion 
by September 1986, paralleled by achievements 
in the various other related campaigns in the 
personnel sphere, collectively constitute the 
necessary prerequisites for Deng Xiaoping to 
depart from the Chinese political scene confident 
that his legacy is secured. 
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Four senior journalists with the Xinhua newsagency began an Australian tour in March with an in depth study of the 


Australian wool industry. They saw unprocessed wool being sorted and packed ready for export in the new $10 
million wool complex built by Elders-DSM Estates at Lara near Melbourne, and then inspected wool processing and 
scouring at the CSIRO’s Division of Textiles near Geelong, Victoria. The four journalists, the Director of the Xinhua 
Reference News Department, Mr Zhang Xinmin; the Editor of the International News Department, Mr Yue Qing; a 
correspondent with the Tianjin Bureau, Mr Cong Wenzi; and a senior official of the Xinhua Foreign Affairs 
Department, Mr Li Yao; arrived in Australia on 29 March and ended their tour on 2 April. Pictured inspecting wool at 
the Lara complex of Elders-DSM Estates are (left to right), Mr Cong Wenzi, Mr Zhang Xinmin, the Manager, Wool 
Project Development for Elders-IXL; Mr Alan Schmerl, Mr Yue Qing and Mr Li Yao. (AIS photo). 
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CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT 


Conference on Disarmament: prevention of nuclear war 


Speech by the Australian Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler, to the plenary session of 
the Conference on Disarmament, in Geneva, on 28 March: 


The subject of my intervention today is Item 3 of our agenda — prevention of nuclear war. The 


intrinsic importance of this subject is self-evident. 


The way in which we decide to deal with Item 3 of our agenda will also bring us face to face with the 
question of the role and significance of the Conference on Disarmament itself. 


Last year we debated, at great length, the 
inclusion of this subject in our agenda and the 
precise terms in which it should be formulated. 
The Conference decided that this item should be 
described accurately and completely, that is, 
‘Prevention of nuclear war and all related 
matters’. But, having fought the battle for the 
agenda we then failed to carry out any substantive 
work under the item even though no-one said they 
doubted the importance of the subject. 

My Government was disturbed by that failure. 
We do not want to see it repeated. This is our view 
not only because prevention of nuclear war is a 
subject on which we want to see work carried out 
but also because we believe failure to act on this 
subject would damage the Conference on Dis- 
armament. 

Mr President, this Conference was born of a 
decision of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. That special session of the Assembly 
assigned to us the task of conducting multilateral 
disarmament negotiations. The General Assembly 
gave us an autonomous existence but there is not 
the slightest doubt that we operate under the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. The Charter enjoins all members 
of the United Nations ‘to unite our strength to 
maintain international peace and security and to 
ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the 
institution of methods, that armed force shall not 
be used, save in the common interest’. 

That injunction is deeply relevant to the work 
we must conduct under Item 3 of our agenda. We 
must unite our strength to maintain the peace and 
security. We must ensure that armed force is not 
used. We must institute methods to that end — 
and these actions are given an importance greater 
than they have ever had, because of the existence 
of nuclear weapons. Simply, ‘prevention of 
nuclear war and all related matters’ means that we 
must strive to eliminate nuclear weapons and in 
the meantime seek to prevent all war and by that 
means nuclear war. 

The Australian Foreign Minister, Mr Bill 
Hayden, has expressed his convictions on the 
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prevention of nuclear war very clearly. He said: 
All governments must be guided in their policies by a 
determination to prevent such a war ever starting. 
Everything which contributes to fending off the risk of 
war must be preserved and shored up. And everything 
possible must be done to promote agreements 
between the nuclear powers and reduce tensions, and 
reduce the horrendously large stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons. The objective must be no less than the 
elimination of nuclear weapons and of war itself. 


And that means, of course, conventional war. 
Regrettably, conventional war has been a recur- 
rent feature of contemporary history. 


Too often the Charter injunctions that interna- 
tional disputes should be settled by peaceful 
means, and that we all should refrain from the 
threat or use of force, have been violated. Such 
violations constitute a real failure and today raise 
the awful possibility of the transformation of 
conflict from conventional to nuclear war. It is this 
possibility which is the central danger of the 
nuclear age. 


Thus, we must develop the principles and 
mechanisms, referred to in the Charter, which will 
ensure that war does not occur and which will 
ensure that war with conventional weapons does 
not develop into a wider conflict leading to the 
introduction of use of nuclear weapons. It is 
sometimes argued that the existence of nuclear 
weapons has in fact prevented major war. It is 
irresistible to point out that, if there were no 
nuclear weapons, there could not be any concept 
of nuclear war. 


The distinguished American physicist Richard 
Garwin summed this up recently when he said: ‘if 
you want to eliminate the threat of ballistic 
missiles, then you must eliminate ballistic mis- 
siles’. It is not insignificant that Dr Garwin played 
a major role in the development of nuclear 
weapons. But, it is too late to lament the 
development of nuclear weapons. They exist. The 
stable door is open, the horse has already bolted 
well over the hill. We must bring it back. 


My Government's view on nuclear deterrence 
is that it is an unsatisfactory set of arrangements. 
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But we are not so utopian, or thick, as to think that 
we can simply wish it out of existence. What is 
required is a deeply determined effort to negotiate 
radical reductions in the numbers and kinds of 
those weapons held in the arsenals of nuclear 
weapon States and, ultimately, to eliminate 
nuclear weapons completely. 

We recognise that such a result is the stated 
purpose of the negotiations which recently started 
again between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. We appreciate this and we wish them both 
well in their efforts. We know that such a result 
will be difficult to obtain and must be negotiated 
with the greatest care. Agreements which are not 
balanced and verifiable and which might disturb 
global stability could bring down upon us the full 
disaster of the use of nuclear weapons. That 
disaster is more far-reaching and closer to us than 
was thought, even just a few years ago. 

| am referring to the nuclear winter theory, the 
potential validity of which is being shored-up- by 
repeated scientific studies. What is deeply disturb- 
ing about the concept of nuclear winter is the 
disproportionality which has emerged between 
the number of nuclear weapons in existence — 
some 50 000 — and the miniscule number which, 
if used, could cause a global climatic and 
ecological disaster. The rational response to this 
situation is to strive with the effort and sincerity, 
greater than ever before, to eliminate nuclear 
weapons. 

For these reasons there can be no higher priority 
than for those who have the responsibility to do 
so, to negotiate in good faith, towards the 
elimination of nuclear weapons. While this 
process takes place, however, it is important that 
stability in the nuclear balance be preserved and it 
is important that principles and procedures 
designed to ensure that nuclear war does not 
occur be further developed. Some such arrange- 
ments already exist on a bilateral basis but it is 
surely true that related and complementary 
arrangements can be developed multilaterally 
which would strengthen existing systems for the 
prevention of nuclear war. 

The need to carry out this work has been 
emphasised by the General Assembly and by 
delegations to this Conference. At the General 
Assembly last year Australia voted for the 
resolution tabled by Argentina, and others, which 
gave expression to the need for multilateral action 
for the prevention of nuclear war. We were 
sufficiently satisfied by the terms of that resolution 
to be able to vote for it, but we did not in fact 
believe that the approach contained in that 
resolution was the only or exhaustive one. 

Under these circumstances we joined with a 
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number of other member States of the United 
Nations in sponsoring a draft resolution — 
Document L.40 — on the same subject. That 
resolution was never put to a vote because some 
other member States sought to destroy it through a 
process of amendment which would simply have 
turned L.40 on its head. We deeply regretted that 
action not only because it constituted something 
like an act of censorship, but also because the 
logical extension of that action was to imply that 
one group of member States alone would 
determine the mind of the General Assembly on 
an issue of such importance and in which we all 
have a vital interest. 

My Government had decided to co-sponsor 
draft resolution L.40 for the very good reason that 
it was based squarely on the principles of the 
Charter and this was made clear in our interven- 
tions on the occasion of the tabling of the draft 
resolution and when it had to be withdrawn. Last 
week the Ambassador of the Federal Republic of 
Germany introduced into this Conference a paper 
which sought, again, to give expression to 
concerns under agenda Item 3 as seen from the 
perspective of a major Western country. That 
paper also proposed some new and imaginative 
approaches towards getting work started on this 
subject in our Conference. 

My delegation believes that the approach 
embodied in the Federal Republic of Germany’s 
paper deserves the earnest and considered atten- 
tion of all of us. Prevention of nuclear war is not a 
subject on which we should be divided. It is one 
which demands a great effort of co-operation. 

One of the actions provided for in the resolution 
tabled at the last General Assembly by Argentina 
was that the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations should invite member Sates to express 
their views on the terms of the Argentine 
resolution. My Government has done so in a 
communication to the Secretary-General and, as 
we all know, the Secretary-General will be 
submitting to this Conference a report on the 
replies he has received. Presumably the Australian 
reply will form a part of that report. 

Nevertheless, because we are currently addres- 
sing the question of how to organise our work 
under Item 3 | have taken the step of asking the 
President of our Conference to circulate as a 
document of this Conference the substantive 
portion of the Australian reply to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. That reply sets 
forth, in some detail, my Government's approach 
to the issue of prevention of nuclear war. | hope it 
will be helpful to the Conference to see that 
approach now, in the form of a document of the 
Conference. The circulation of that document also 
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makes it unnecessary for me to outline in detail, in 
this statement, the Australian approach to this 
subject. 

Mr President, this Conference has the ability to 
organise its work in whatever way it chooses. The 
point of my intervention has been to urge the 
Conference to establish an appropriate means for 
ensuring that practical work under Item 3 of our 
agenda is carried out this year. That work should 
start as soon as possible. 

Prevention of nuclear war is not an East-West 
issue. It involves us all and this Conference is 
unique in bringing together representatives of the 
whole international community — East-West and 
North-South. There is nothing to fear from 
entering into substantive work on this item, that is 
assuming that one is not afraid of hearing, 
opposing or contrary views and opinions. There is 
a lot to fear, however, from refusing to do this 
work. The world community must make the 
arrangements necessary to ensure that nuclear 
war never occurs and there is also the need to 
defend this Conference and its role. 

Both of these ends will only be achieved if we 
agree to allow this Conference to do its job. 


Text of the substantive portion of 

the Australian reply to the Secretary- 
General of the UN, on the prevention 
of nuclear war 


The existence of 50 000 nuclear weapons in the 
arsenals of the nuclear weapon States makes the 
prevention of nuclear war imperative. It is 
Australia’s view, however, that the prevention of 
nuclear war is inextricably linked with the 
problem of preventing all war. Indeed the 
evidence suggests that nuclear war is just as likely 
to begin as an escalation of conventional conflict 
as it is from a premeditated, pre-emptive first 
strike. To prevent all war is, therefore, to prevent 
nuclear war. 

Australia holds that it is the collective responsi- 
bility of all States to work towards these ends. We 
note that paragraph 31 of the Final Document of 
SSOD* | stated that ‘All States, in particular 
nuclear-weapon States, should consider various 
proposals designed to secure the avoidance of the 
use of nuclear weapons and the prevention of 
nuclear war’. We take this to mean that while it is 
imperative that there be direct negotiations 
between those States most responsible for the 
prevention of nuclear war — namely the nuclear 
weapon States — it is also the responsibility of all 
States to avoid all armed conflict in order to 


*(United Nations General Assembly) Special Session on 


Disarmament. (Ed.) 
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preclude the possibility of triggering a nuclear 
war. Responsibilities can, therefore, be divided as 
between: 

@ nuclear weapon States 

@ all States. 


Responsibilities of the nuclear 
weapon States 


In view of their special responsibilities it is 
incumbent on nuclear weapon States to pursue 
policies directed at the avoidance of conflicts and 
of escalation to the nuclear level of conflicts 
which do occur. 

Direct negotiations should be conducted bet- 
ween the nuclear weapon States in pursuit of the 
following measures: 


Nuclear disarmament 


As the ultimate achievement of nuclear dis- 
armament will render nuclear war impossible this 
is one of the most important measures to be taken 
by the nuclear weapon States. In this respect 
Australia fully supports the resumption of bilateral 
talks between the United States and the Soviet 
Union on a range of nuclear and outer space 
issues. 


Nuclear confidence-building measures 


Such measures are again for the nuclear 
weapon States to devise, but they could include a 
whole range of initiatives, from for example, 
regular consultations about projected military 
developments, to notification of all seismic 
events, including nuclear tests, to the Internationa! 
Seismic Centre in the United Kingdom. The 
Conference on Disarmament’s ad hoc Committee 
on Prevention of Nuclear War and All Related 
Matters could discuss and propose to the nuclear 
weapon States particular measures in this vein. 


Specific prevention of nuclear war measures 


Past examples of these include the 1973 United 
States-USSR agreement on the prevention of 
nuclear war and the ‘hot-line’ arrangements 
between the two superpowers. There is presum- 
ably scope for further measures including ‘hot- 
line’ arrangements between the other nuclear 
weapon States. The CD’s ad hoc Committee could 
also have a role in discussing and proposing 
measures under this category. 


Negative security assurances 


Nuclear weapon States can enhance the pros- 
pects of avoiding nuclear war by strengthening 
their guarantees not to use or threaten to use 
nuclear weapons against non-nuclear weapon 
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States. This issue should be addressed by the 
Conference on Disarmament and its ad hoc 
Committee on Negative Security Assurances. 


Responsibilities of all States 


Adherence to the United Nations Charter 


The United Nations Charter already provides 
the international legal framework for the preven- 
tion of all wars, including nuclear war. In 
particular, Article 2 (4) of the Charter states that all 
United Nations members shall refrain in their 
international relations from the threat of use of 
force against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any States, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations. Universal respect for this Article 
is the most important single requisite to prevent 


nuclear war. Universal membership of the United: 


Nations, and consequent achievement of univer- 
sal commitment to Article 2 (4), would also be 
available. 


Strengthening of peacemaking and 
peacekeeping capability of the United 
Nations 


Further discussion and analysis could lead to 
the enhancement of existing mechanisms — 
particularly the system of collective security under 
the United Nations Charter. Australia, which 
began its two-year term on the Security Council 
on 1 January of this year, will pursue initiatives 
aimed at making the Security Council itself more 
effective in containing and preventing internation- 
al conflict. These initiatives include measures for 
strengthening the Secretary-General in his actions 
to settle disputes, pressing the Security Council for 
realistic actions designed to implement in some 
form the collective security provisions of the 
Charter and supporting proposals to change the 
way the Security Council is conducted in order to 
create a more conducive climate for effective 
negotiation of disputes. 

In this regard Australia supports the establish- 
ment of an ad hoc Committee on the Implementa- 
tion of the Collective Security Provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations for the Maintenance 
of International Peace and Security (the Korama 
Committee). Australia has also supported the 
Cypriot initiative for a special session of the 
Security Council to discuss disarmament and 
international security. Australia has also taken an 
active interest in the work of the Special 
Committee on the Charter of the United Nations 
and on the strengthening of the role of the 
organisation. 
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Nuclear non-proliferation 


Universal adherence to the NPT would en- 
hance the possibility of preventing nuclear war by 
helping preclude the spread of nuclear weapons 
to current non-nuclear weapons States. The third 
NPT Review Conference in September of this year 
will provide an opportunity to review the 
achievements of the Treaty and enhance its 
effectiveness. 


Regional security arrangements and 
regional disarmament 


The international community should be encour- 
aged to negotiate geographically limited disarma- 
ment and arms control measures, zones of peace 
(in accordance with paragraph 64 of the Final 
Document) and nuclear weapon free zones (in 
accordance with paragraph 60 of the Final 
Document). Australia is in this respect participat- 
ing in consideration by the South Pacific Forum of 
the establishment of a South Pacific nuclear free 
zone. 


Adherence to multilateral disarmament and 
arms control agreements 


As a contribution to prevention of war, includ- 
ing nuclear war, all States should adhere to 
existing multilateral disarmament and arms con- 
trol agreements. Special attention should be given 
to the 1963 Partial Test Ban Treaty, the 1925 
Geneva Protocol and the 1972 Biological 
Weapons Convention. 


Confidence-building measures 


The United Nations study on confidence- 
building measures should be followed up and 
consideration given to the following measures: 

è preparedness on the part of States, especially 
nuclear-weapon States, to practise more open- 
ness and transparency, including in the field of 
military budgets and force planning; 

® increase in the exchange of information on 
military strategies, especially as regards the 
function of nuclear weapons within such 
strategies; 

è possibilities for the limitation of military options 
of all States in order to ensure that existing 
capabilities cannot be used for aggressive 
purposes; 

@ facilitation of international measures for the 
verification of compliance with agreements in 
the field of disarmament and arms limitation; 

è steps to improve communications between 
governments, particularly in areas of tension, 
by the establishment of ‘hot-line’ and other 
methods of reducing the risk of conflict; 
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@ advance notification of military exercises; and 
® expanded exchange of military force data. 


Multilateral disarmament negotiations 


The Conference on Disarmament, as the single 
multilateral disarmament negotiating forum has 
the responsibility for negotiating those agreements 
most amenable to multilateral consideration. For 
Australia the most urgent of these are a compre- 
hensive nuclear test ban treaty and a chemical 
weapons convention. Both of these measures 
would have an indirect but lasting effect on efforts 
to prevent the outbreak of nuclear war. Prevention 
of nuclear war itself is an agenda item of the 
Conference on Disarmament. Australia believes 
this Conference should develop a work program 
that would enable it to address the full range of 
issues relevant to the prevention of nuclear war 
with a view to identifying measures and initiatives 
that the CD might consider. 

The Conference on Disarmament could ex- 
amine all of the foregoing possibilities in its ad 
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hoc Committee on Prevention of Nuclear War and 
all Related Matters. 


Specific prevention of war measures and 
agreements 


The Conference on Disarmament could in its ad 
hoc Committee also consider specific measures 
and agreements for the prevention of war. The 
Conference could: 

@ assess those factors which need to be negoti- 
ated by the international community with a 
view to taking away the risk of an outbreak of 
armed conflict in general and nuclear war in 
particular; 

@ look at measures to prevent, in the first 
instance, conventional war; and 

@ look at measures to prevent the escalation of an 
armed conflict including: 

— restriction of arms supplies to areas of 

conflict; 

— the arms trade in general (both overt and 

covert). 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at a Parliamentary luncheon given in honour of the 
President of Vanuatu, Ati George Sokomanu, on 13 March: 


Mr President, Lady Sokomanu, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen. It is a great pleasure to 
welcome such a noteable guest and friendly neighbour here today. 

Mr President, you played a crucial role in the attainment of your country’s independence. This has 
been recognised not only by the people of Vanuatu in your appointment to your high office, but also by 


the leaders and people of our South Pacific region. 


You have brought to your office the wisdom of 
many years experience in the Civil Service and in 
public office, and we hope you will long continue 
to do so. Australia strongly supported and warmly 
welcomed an independent Vanuatu to the Pacific 
community of nations in 1980*. We have 
maintained close contact with you ever since. We 
have been particularly pleased that the difficulties 
which presented themselves in the early post- 
independence period have now been resolved. 
Vanuatu has now emerged as a significant 
democratic member of our region and of the 
international community. 


Mr President, our countries are working 
together towards maintaining and enhancing the 


* See also AFAR Volume 51 Number 8, August 1980, 


page 268 
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peace and prosperity of our region. Your Govern- 
ment now plays an active and important role in 
the South Pacific Forum, in the Commonwealth 
and in other fora. Australia and Vanuatu share the 
concern of other Forum members that the 
decolonisation process be successfully completed 
in New Caledonia. Australia hopes that the united 
Forum stand on this issue will be of assistance in 
seeing a peaceful evolution to independence 
respecting the rights of all inhabitants in that 
country. It would be to the detriment of us all if 


_elements outside the region were able to intrude 


and destabilise the already volatile situation there. 

The common interest South Pacific countries 
share in maintaining a generally favourable 
security outlook in the region and in protecting its 
unique environment is among the strongest bonds 
binding countries of the region together. This is 
clearly reflected in the on-going work to establish 
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a nuclear free zone in the region. The Forum 
meeting in Tuvalu adopted a set of principles on 
the zone and appointed a working group to 
examine the issue with a view to preparing 
proposals for consideration by Heads of Govern- 
ment at the next Forum meeting in Rarotonga. 
Australia for its part certainly has appreciated 
working with Vanuatu and other Forum countries 
in the working group. Some of the issues involved 
are very complex, but | am glad to say this work is 
progressing well. 


Forum countries have also achieved some 
success in persuading the Japanese not to dump 
nuclear waste in the Pacific without the prior 
agreement of the countries of the region. | should 
like to hope that one day we would have similar 
success in persuading the French to desist from 
nuclear testing in our region. As long as it persists, 
that testing will continue to be deplored and 
condemned by all countries of the region. 


In this regard the Forum has, | believe, played a 
very important role. It has brought together, as 
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The Governor-General of Aus- 
tralia, Sir Ninian Stephen, and 
Lady Stephen greet President Ati 
George Sokomanu (centre) and 
Lady Sokomanu on their arrival 
in Canberra. (AIS photo). 


equals, all the countries of this region notwith- 
standing very differing levels of development 
between them; it has helped harmonise positions 
on many matters of crucial importance to 
countries of the region and, equally significantly, 
has attracted international attention and respect 
for the views of the countries of the South Pacific. 
Australia will continue to give the highest priority 
to its membership and participation in the Forum. 

Bilaterally, links between Australia and 
Vanuatu are strengthening each year. Person-to- 
person contacts are increasing through develop- 
ment programs and with the expansion of tourism. 
Exchanges under our Defence Co-operation Prog- 
ram are also proving to be of benefit to both our 
countries. We count Vanuatu as a valued friend in 
maintaining peace and stability in our region. 

Mr President; during your visit here you will 
have the opportunity to see much of our country 
and to meet many Australians. | am sure your visit 
will further reaffirm and contribute to the close- 
ness of the relationship between Vanuatu and 
Australia. 
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Recent Australia-ASEAN meetings 


Australia’s broad-ranging and constructive relationship with ASEAN was reflected once again in two 


recent senior official-level meetings. 


The first meeting, held in Indonesia in late January, focussed on developing proposals for 
ASEAN-Pacific co-operation in developing human resources; the second, in Malaysia at the beginning 
of February, was the ninth in a series of regular officials’-level consultations between Australia and 


ASEAN. 


Senior officials meeting on ASEAN-Pacific 
co-operation 


The senior officials’ meeting on ASEAN-Pacific 
co-operation took place in Jakarta on 28-29 
January in order to refine a proposal from the 
Indonesian Foreign Minister, Dr Mochtar Kusu- 
maatmadyja, that the six ASEAN members and their 
five Pacific dialogue partners (Australia, Canada, 
Japan, New Zealand and the United States) 
co-operate in Human Resources Development 
(HRD). HRD specifically refers to training or other 
activities which can help to upgrade the skills and 
expertise of educators and instructors, managers 
and administrators, scientific and technical resear- 
chers, and a wide range of other professionals. 

The Chairman of the meeting was Mr Nana 
Sutresna of Indonesia, with Mr W.G.T. Miller of 
Australia Vice-Chairman. 

The meeting took place in a constructive and 
co-operative atmosphere and a recognition of the 
benefits of regional economic co-operation was 
affirmed in the draft policy directions paper that 
was endorsed at the meeting. The policy direc- 
tions paper provides a cautious, pragmatic and 
evolutionary approach to HRD co-operation. 
Seven broad priority areas were identified: 
management, science and technology, entrep- 
reneurship, agriculture, forestry and fisheries, 
industry, and transport and communications. It is 
envisaged that co-operation in HRD is to involve 
the upgrading and expansion of existing HRD 
institutions in order to give them a more regional 
character, and to make them accessible for 
developing Pacific island countries. 

A further senior officials’ meeting will be held in 
Malaysia on 25-26 June in order to prepare a 
modest ‘immediate action’ program. The policy 
directions paper and immediate action program 
will then be submitted for consideration by the 11 
Foreign Ministers at the meeting on Pacific 
co-operation at the ASEAN  Post-Ministerial 
Conference in July 1985. It is hoped that the first 
program could be launched in August. 


Ninth ASEAN-Australia Forum 


The 9th ASEAN-Australia Forum was held in 
Petaling Jaya, Malaysia, on 1 and 2 February. The 
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Leader of the Australian delegation and Deputy 
Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Mr 
W.G.T. Miller, and Ambassador Mohd. Yusof 
Hitam, Director-General ASEAN-Malaysia, as 
spokesman of the ASEAN delegations, jointly 
chaired the meeting. Officials of the ASEAN 
Secretariat also attended the meeting. Formerly 
opened by the Malaysian Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Abdul Kadir bin Haji 
Sheikh Fadzir, discussions at the Forum focussed 
on the ASEAN-Australia Economic Co-operation 
Program (AAECP) and on trade issues. A memor- 
andum of understanding on a scheme to promote 
ASEAN visitors to Australia was signed. 

Since its inception in 1974, the AAECP has 
concentrated on food-related research and de- 
velopment, but has included a wide range of other 
co-operative projects such as trade and invest- 
ment promotion, research into ASEAN-Australian 
economic relations, energy, development, educa- 
tion, population, and diabetes prevention and 
control. Australia increased its commitment to the 
AAECP by $6.2 million last year to a total of 
approximately $93.5 million. Approval was also 
announced for two new projects — an ASEAN 
drug prevention film and a regional training 
course in water quality management. The Forum 
review of the AAECP found that projects had been 
successfully completed and indicated that the 
mechanism for implementing some of the projects 
would be strengthened. 

The memorandum of understanding on the 
ASEAN Special Visits Scheme was signed during 
the Forum by Mr Miller and the Secretary-General 
of the Malaysian Foreign Ministry, Tan Sri Zainal 
Abidin Sulong, on behalf of ASEAN. It will 
contribute to the strengthening of personal con- 
tacts between ASEAN and Australia, with in- 
creased participation from the private sector. 


The Forum discussed ASEAN-Australia trade 
and commercial relations and concluded that the 
time has come for stronger focus to be given to 
these relationships. In 1983-84, trade between 
Australia and ASEAN increased to almost $3.4 
billion. The Forum expressed confidence that 
regular contacts, such as those organised under 
the Trade Investment Promotion Program, would 
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Leader of the Australian delegation, Mr W.G.T. Miller, with Malaysian Deputy Foreign Minister Encik Kadir bin 


Sheikh Fadzir at the opening of the 9th ASEAN-Australia Forum, in Petaling Jaya, Malaysia. Seated on the right are 
Secretary-General of the Malaysian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tan Sri Zainal bin Sulong, and the Australian High 


Commissioner to Malaysia, Mr David Evans. 


create a stronger atmosphere for mutual benefit in 
trade and commerce. 

With regard to the ASEAN-Australia Consulta- 
tive Meeting working group on trade, the Forum 
agreed to strengthen the mechanism in Australia 
by providing more experts from ASEAN capitals 
whenever necessary. It was also agreed that an 
expert group on trade may be required to meet 
before the 10th Forum. 

The 10th Forum is to be held in Australia in 
about February next year. 

Reproduced below are the opening statement of 
the leader of the Australian delegation, Mr Miller, 
and the joint statement on the ASEAN Special 
Visits Scheme. 


Opening statement by the leader of the Austra- 
lian delegation, Mr W.G.T. Miller, at the 9th 
ASEAN-Australia Forum, on 1 February: 


On behalf of the Australian delegation, may | 
thank you for your very warm and friendly 
welcome, a reception which typifies the close 
relationship between Australia and ASEAN. It is an 
honour that this meeting has been opened by His 
Excellency the Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Encik Abdul Kadir. I should also like, on behalf of 
the Australian delegation, to express our sincere 
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appreciation and gratitude to the Government of 
Malaysia for its hospitality in making available 
these excellent facilities for this meeting. It is 
gratifying for us to be here in Kuala Lumpur for 
this, the 9th ASEAN-Australia Forum meeting. 
During the next two days, we will not only have 
the opportunity to review ASEAN-Australia rela- 
tions, but equally important to renew personal 
friendships and to develop new ones. 

The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Bill Hayden, during an address to the Foreign 
Correspondents Club of Thailand on 3 August 
1984, stated that ʻour place in the region is an 
inescapable physical fact, just as the earth is 
round and revolves around the sun. That is why 
the policy of the Government of Australia is that 
what energy and talents and sense of co- 
operativeness we have should be harnessed and 
continue to be a factor in the prosperity and 
stability of all our region.’ It is a reflection of our 
desire to co-operate with the countries of the 
Association of South East Asian Nations for mutual 
benefit and understanding that we are here today. 

Overall, since the last Forum meeting in 
Canberra in January 1984, there have been 
positive developments enhancing the consolida- 
tion of ASEAN-Australia relations. These include 
the consideration of ASEAN-Australia relations by 
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the Joint Foreign Affairs and Defence Committee 
of our Parliament, which published a report at the 
end of 1984.'- The report was positive about the 
development of the relationship and made some 
concrete suggestions for its improvement. Our 
Government will respond to the report in 
Parliament in the session beginning later this 
month. 

| also wish to mention the ASEAN initiative at 
the 1984 Post-Ministerial Conference (PMC)?: 
concerning a human resources development 
co-operation program. As His Excellency the 
Foreign Minister of Indonesia, Dr Mochtar Kusu- 
maatmadja, mentioned at that time the occasion 
was historic in that it represented the first 
discussion of Pacific co-operation by ASEAN and 
dialogue Foreign Ministers. This imaginative 
announcement placed ASEAN in a position to 
consider realistic moves towards greater Pacific 
co-operation of a useful kind. At the time of the 
PMC, Mr Hayden indicated Australia’s endorse- 
ment of ASEAN’s approach. A number of us here 
today have attended the meeting of senior officials 
in Jakarta earlier this week to examine the next 
stage in the proposal and were encouraged by the 
co-operative way in which its practical recom- 
mendations were arrived at. We look forward to 
the next stages in the process of establishing a 
program and proceeding in the same spirit. 

We believe that the relationship between 
Australia and ASEAN has long outgrown the 
donor-recipient relationship of the past. Austra- 
lians are conscious of and admire ASEAN’s 
achievements in the economic, social, scientific 
and technical fields. We are aware too of the 
considerable level of ASEAN investment in 
Australia. We therefore see the ASEAN-Australian 
relationship as increasingly involving interchange 
for our mutual benefit. We welcome the fact that 
many Australian scientists, technicians and other 
professional people are invited by ASEAN to 
participate in AAECP activities. They do so gladly 
because of their genuine interest in the areas 
under development and the potential benefits they 
see resulting from their participation. 

The two main items for discussion at this Forum 
concern projects under way or planned under the 
AAECP and trade matters. Turning to the first of 
these, | note that since its inception in 1974 the 
AAECP has expanded to encompass a broad range 
of projects. Australia’s commitment to the Prog- 
ram we now reckon at almost $93.5 million, an 
increase of over $6 million since the last Forum. 


l- See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, page 
1093. 
2. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 707. 
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Expenditure to date has reached approximately 
$50 million after major expansion in the Program 
over recent years. 

As noted earlier this morning, throughout its 
first 10 years, the AAECP has successfully 
focussed on food-related research and develop- 
ments. Protein and food handling projects were 
inaugurated in the mid-1970s and four other food 
research and development projects have resulted 
from these activities. These include the food 
habits project which was proposed by ASEAN at 
the 8th Forum and which commenced in July 
1984. Other significant co-operation occurs under 
the trade and investment promotion program, the 
joint research project and the energy co-operation 
program. 

Since the last Forum, progress has been made 
with ASEAN’s proposals on marine science, 
science and technology management, diabetes 
prevention and control and the Forest Tree 
Improvement Centre. In addition, people-to- 
people contacts have remained important for the 
AAECP during the past year. For example in 1984 
ASEAN journalists visited Australia under the 
media and information program. The ASEAN 
Special Visits Scheme, under its interim arrange- 
ments, also hosted a number of visits to Australia. 
We look forward to an expansion of such visits 
with the introduction of the memorandum of 
understanding for the scheme which | signed 
earlier this morning with Tan Sri Zainal, Secretary- 
General of the Malaysian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The AAECP has been in place now for more 
than 10 years and in a state of limited financial 
resources it is timely that we see it embarking on a 
period of consolidation and review during which 
we can entrench and take advantage of past 
SUCCESS. 

Turning to the question of trade, Australia- 
ASEAN bilateral trade has continued to increase 
— reaching almost $3.4 billion in 1983-84. The 
overall level and balance of merchandise trade is 
very much influenced by trade in petroleum 
products. In 1983-84 Australia’s exports to ASEAN 
increased by 11 per cent while our imports 
decreased by 21 per cent. However, if petroleum 
products are excluded ASEAN exports to Australia 
in that year increased by 23 per cent. 

The most recent trade figures, for the first five 
months of the 1984-85 financial year, show an 
even more encouraging picture from ASEAN’s 
point of view. Australian imports from ASEAN, 
including petroleum products, increased by 57 
per cent from the same period a year before, and 
even without petroleum showed a healthy rise of 
25 per cent. It seems to us that this is a very 
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satisfactory result, and it is after all, this sector of 
trade which our joint efforts in the trade and 
investment promotion program have been aimed 
at, clearly with some success. 

| should note too that while the visible trade 
surplus in 1983-84 was in Australia’s favour, it 
was more than offset by the larger surplus ASEAN 
enjoys in its invisibles trade''with Australia — of 
the order of $700 million but in all this the main 
point is that we, and I’m sure you, would like to 
see total trade between our countries increase to 
its full potential. 

In his remarks this morning the Deputy Minister 
referred to international trade as well as bilateral 
trade. In this regard our Prime Minister, Mr 


Hawke, proposed in Bangkok in November 1983% 


that regional countries adopt a co-operative 
approach to the possibility of a new round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations, and seek to 
ensure that such negotiations take into account 
the interest shared by regional countries. Two 
sessions of officials’ talks have been held since 
then, one in Bali and one in Sydney. We think 
these talks have been useful, and see merit in their 
continuing. 

| know that some ASEAN countries are also 
concerned at aspects of their access to our market. 
We believe our trading relationship, though 
valued highly by us, must be kept in perspective. 
Australia is a relatively small market of 15 million 
people, and this must set limits to what can be 
achieved. Nevertheless, Australia’s per capita 
consumption of many categories of products of 
interest to ASEAN is high in comparison to that of 
major developed countries. There will be oppor- 
tunities during this meeting for particular trade 
matters including those involving questions of 
market access, to be discussed, and | hope and 
expect that it will be possible to deal with them in 
a positive and constructive way. 

| endorse the remarks earlier this morning by 
the distinguished Deputy Foreign Minister of 
Malaysia, that we must develop our trade ‘through 
greater access for manufactured goods and 
equitable trade in services. We must seek to 
strengthen and sustain the dialogue through a firm 
mutuality of benefits in trade and services.’ 

Sometimes in the past there have been com- 
plaints from the ASEAN side that issues raised by 
the ASEAN side receive the same old answers, 
from the Australian side. We sometimes hear 
complaints that answers given do not receive 


1,.See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, page 
1124. 

2.See AFAR, Volume 54, No. 11, November 1983, page 
688. 
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sufficient attention. Clearly this is a situation that a 
strengthened and sustained dialogue of the kind 
referred to by His Excellency the Deputy Minister 
should be able to address. 

| should mention that we have taken careful 
note of the points made in the memorandum on 
trade matters circulated by ASEAN delegations, 
we have given them detailed attention, and have 
submitted a detailed paper for participants’ 
consideration in addressing these matters. 

Distinguished delegates, it is now up to us to 
ensure that the Forum is successful and that it 
further facilitates co-operation between Australia 
and the Association of South East Asian Nations. | 
can assure you that our delegation will seek to 
ensure it is such a success. 

Joint statement on the ASEAN Special Visits 
Scheme to Australia issued in Kuala Lumpur, on 1 
February: 

An important new mechanism in people-to- 
people contact and transfer of technology bet- 
ween ASEAN and Australia has been formalised. 
A memorandum of understanding between 
ASEAN and Australia establishing the ASEAN 
Special Visits Scheme was today signed by the 
Secretary-General of the Malaysian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Tan Sri Zainal Abidin bin Sulong, 
on behalf of ASEAN, and the Deputy Secretary of 
the Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, Mr 
W.G.T. Miller, on behalf of Australia. 

The Australian Government has allocated 
$500 000 to the ASEAN countries to undertake 
short visits and training in Australia. It is hoped 
that the scheme will encourage visits to Australia 
by representatives of the private sector in the 
ASEAN countries and that these will lead to closer 
contacts between the business Communities in 
ASEAN and Australia. The role of the ASEAN- 
Australia Business Council in managing the 
scheme was commended. 

Already 78 people from ASEAN countries have 
visited Australia, including participants in the 
international business management program at 
the Administrative Staff College, Mount Eliza in 
Victoria in 1982, 1983 and 1984. 

The scheme was developed in response to 
requests from ASEAN for technicians from the 
private sector in ASEAN to be given access to 
training institutes in Australia, in order to facilitate 
transfer of technology. It was mutually agreed that 
the scheme should have a broader base and 
include visits by businessmen, officials and 
scientists. Preference is to be given to visitors who 
could not be assisted under other Australian 
schemes and whose proposed training program 
was designed to promote wider and mutual 
benefits to ASEAN and Australia. 
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Parliament 


Cambodia 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 19 March: 


Senator Chipp — | ask the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs: When Mr Peacock 
resigned from the Fraser Ministry in 1981, did he, 
quite properly, give as one of his major reasons 
the Fraser Government's support for the Pol Pot 
regime? Did he speak of ‘the atrocities’, ‘the 
butchering’, and his opposition ‘on moral 
grounds, political grounds and legal grounds’ to 
this creature, who has caused indescribable and 
immeasurable misery, pain and suffering in this 
part of the world? Will the Government continue 
to resist the pressure being applied to it by the 
leaders of the Association of South East Asian 
Nations, the United States, the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and the Opposition to support this mass 
murderer and continue to uphold the moral 
position put forward by Mr Hayden on his recent 
South East Asian visit to bring about a solution to 
the horrific Kampuchean conflict which does not 
in any way include a return to any position of 
power or influence of Pol Pot and Sary of the 
infamous Khmer Rouge? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Australian Gov- 
ernment’s policy on Cambodia has been predi- 
cated on the need to find a peaceful, rather than a 
military, solution to that conflict. That solution 
should take into account, as Mr Hayden has said 
on a number of occasions, the legitimate security 
interests of the countries most affected. We 
believe that arrangements should be put in place 
which will lead to the withdrawal of Vietnamese 
troops and an act of self-determination by the 
Cambodian people. 

We do not recognise any particular government 
in Cambodia. The principal reason for our 
non-recognition of the coalition Government of 
Democratic Kampuchea, so called, is the pre- 
sence within that Government of Pol Pot. The 
Government has made it absolutely clear that we 
regard the policies pursued by the Pol Pot regime 
in exactly the same way as does Senator Chipp 
and as did, apparently, Andrew Peacock. We 
regard the conduct of that regime in the years 
1975 to 1978 as odious and unacceptable, and 
we could not accept a return to power in 
Cambodia by Pol Pot. 
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We agree completely with the language em- 
ployed by Mr Peacock at the time of his 
spectacular departure from the then Government 
and with the language that Senator Chipp today 
used. | simply make the point that | wish Mr 
Peacock would now bring the same humane, 
far-sighted and constructive approach to his 
assessment of our present initiatives in South East 
Asia and Cambodia that he brought to events at 
that time and, indeed, to his own relations with 
the then Prime Minister Fraser. 


Visit by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to Indo-China 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 19 March: 


Senator Hamer — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs and Defence. Does the Minister share the 
concern of the Indonesian Foreign Minister Dr 
Mochtar who said on Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation radio last week that what happened 
during the Australian Foreign Minister's swing 
through Indo-China was ‘very unfortunate be- 
cause it does impair Mr Hayden's credibility’? 
Does the Minister agree that this criticism from a 
senior Minister of the largest country in the region 
about Mr Hayden’s handling of such sensitive 
matters will further damage our standing with the 
members of the Association of South East Asian 
Nations? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | do not accept the 
conclusions Senator Hamer drew from the state- 
ments made last week by Dr Mochtar. | am not at 
all sure that on further thinking about it, Dr 
Mochtar would wish to repeat that assertion. In 
subsequent communications he has made it 
perfectly clear to Australian Government repre- 
sentatives that he accepts as extremely useful 
guidelines for the further discussion of the 
resolution of the Kampuchean problem the 
clarifications obtained by Mr Hayden. Furth- 
ermore, despite all the suggestions that were made 
in a number of places about the inappropriateness 
of Mr Hayden visiting Vietnam at a time when its 
troops were apparently engaged in across-the- 
border attacks in Thailand, Dr Mochtar himself 
has in the last three days paid just such a visit and 
at the same time, with Vietnamese troops still 
engaged in doing whatever it was they were doing 
a few days earlier, has not found it possible to 
come out with the same sort of condemnation of 
that incursion as Mr Hayden very properly and 
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very honestly made when the true facts of the 
matter became known to him. 


So far as Australia’s relations with ASEAN at 
large are concerned, it has to be understood that 
the language deployed by the Indonesian Foreign 
Minister was comparatively mild by comparison 
with a great deal of that which has been deployed 
in issues of a bilateral and multilateral kind by 
Indonesian ministerial representatives over the 
years. That is a further matter to be taken into 
account in judging the weight and adverse effect 
of that exchange. So far as the other ASEAN 
partners are concerned, the issues are quite 
unequivocal. This morning's Melbourne Age 
reported an absolutely unequivocal statement by 
Mr Dhanabalan, the Singapore Foreign Minister, 
indicating that the reaction in Australia to the 
events of the previous week struck him as nothing 
short of hysterical. 


The Thais have described the clarification of the 
Vietnamese position obtained by Mr Hayden as 
helpful in their further moves to try to untangle, 
along with everyone else, the Cambodian situa- 
tion. Moreover, | was advised a few minutes ago 
by Mr Hayden that just a few days ago the Thai 
Ambassador to Australia contacted Mr Hayden to 
express his concern at the extraordinary and, in 
his view, quite unjustified media and Opposition 
reaction to the events of previous days. He 
indicated his willingness to go on the 60 Minutes 
program a couple of days ago with Mr Hayden — 
Mr Hayden wanted him to — to express his 
support. 


The Malaysians actually asked for the informa- 
tion about the clarification of the Vietnamese 
position that Mr Hayden was seeking. They have 
express gratitude for the clarifications that have 
been obtained and there has been no question of 
any criticism from them. The Philippines has been 
totally preoccupied with domestic circumstances 
and does not appear to have expressed any 
interest whatsoever in the alleged crisis into which 
Australia’s ASEAN relations have been thrown by 
the events of last week. 


| simply make the point that an enormous 
amount of what occurred last week has been the 
subject of quite grotesque misrepresentation and 
overreaction, not least, of course, the foundation 
on which so much comment was made — the 
suggestion that Mr Hayden had accepted, at its 
face value and without any demur or questioning, 
the propositions put to him about the Vietnamese 
and about there being no incursions. If honour- 
able senators look at the precise record of exactly 
what Mr Hayden said to the journalists accom- 
panying, he was making it perfectly clear that he 
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was simply retailing what he had been told and 
qualifying that by saying that, in the event that 
there did prove to be something in the nature of an 
incursion, he would be quick to condemn that. 
That is something which he retailed to Mr Tuc and 
about which he advised the journalists in 
question. 

Of course, when it did become clear, as a result 
of subsequent intelligence assessments and the 
information provided to Mr Hayden by the Thais 
that there had, in fact, been such an incursion, he, 
as always, was true to his word and made that 
condemnation. 


U.S.-NZ defence relations: 
implications for the ANZUS alliance 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 19 March: 


Senator Hill — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs and Defence. The Minister will recall 
denying a suggestion from Senator Collard on 27 
February that the developments of recent times 
have meant the death knell of ANZUS, as we have 
known it. He said that the Government ‘will 
continue to work hard to preserve the alliance in 
all of its delicacy and all its complexity’. | ask 
whether he is aware that just five days later the 
Prime Minister told a press conference: 

| think you would have to say that so far as ANZUS 

was a tri-lateral relationship, that there is virtually 
nothing of it which is operative now. 
He subsequently agreed with the proposition that 
ANZUS was a treaty in name only. Does the 
Minister now agree that the Government has 
totally failed in its stated objective of working to 
preserve that alliance in all its complexity and all 
its delicacy? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | do not accept that 
any other answer is appropriate to that which | 
previously gave. The truth of the matter is that 
ANZUS is still intact. There is no move afoot in 
fact to wind it up formally. Mr Paul Wolfowitz, the 
Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, has made that clear in his own 
testimony to the United States Congress a matter 
of hours ago, as reported on the national news at 
lunchtime today. 

It is the case that ANZUS has a number of 
component parts, one of which does imply a 
relationship of peacetime co-operation which we, 
in Australia, have construed as extending to 
granting port facilities for each other’s ships. It is 
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Mr (later Sir)Percy Spender (left), Mr John Foster Dulles (centre) and Sir Carl Berendsen initial the ANZUS Treaty i 
Washington, in 1951. (Photo courtesy of Mr Neil Newnham, Herald-Sun Feature Service). 


obviously the case that to the extent that that part 
of the Treaty is incapable of application, given the 
current position of the New Zealand Government, 
the Treaty is inoperative to that extent, to apply 
the language of the Prime Minister. But beyond 
that | believe that the kind of response which | 
have just given, and which has been echoed by 
statements from senior United States spokesmen 
in recent times, is a demonstration that the basic 
framework is there. 


We are obviously placing our primary emphasis 
at the moment on maintaining intact very strong 
bilateral relationships both with the United States 
and with New Zealand. The impending visit of Mr 
Shultz in July and the conversations that are 
proposed between Mr Hawke and Mr Lange in 
April and next week between Mr Beazley and his 
New Zealand counterpart are all ample evidence 
of that. 

The three partners are undergoing a period of 
difficulty at the moment which hardly needs any 
further elaboration for it to be perceived. But 
ANZUS as a document, as a treaty relationship, 
certainly still exists. 
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Vietnam: human rights issues 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 20 March: 


Mr Ruddock — | remind the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of a speech he gave in December 
1983 on human rights and foreign relations in 
which he said: 

Human rights will make a difference. It must always 
be on the agenda of our relations with other States. 
Did the Minister in his discussions with the 
Vietnamese Prime Minister raise the matter of the 
many thousands of Vietnamese who are held 
against their will in concentration and re- 
education camps in Vietnam? If not, why not? If 
so, can he inform the House of the response of the 
Vietnamese Prime Minister? 

Mr Hayden — Yes, | did raise the matter. | did 
put certain proposals to the Vietnamese about the 
release of people in re-education camps and 
about those people being allowed to go to the 
West, including the United States of America 
There has been discussion about this matter 
between representatives of this country and the 
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United States. There has also been discussion 
between a representative of the United States and 
me on it. Our representations were unsuccessful. 
We have raised it before; we will raise the matter 
again. 

More broadly than that, | raised a fairly long list 
of human rights cases when Mr Thach was here. | 
received a response some time ago. It did not 
cover everyone about whom we had addressed a 
concern. We raised those additional cases. We 
put the matter on the agenda and we keep it there. 


USSR: new leadership 


The following (edited) question and answer 
appeared in Hansard on 20 March: 


Senator Bolkus — | refer the Minister represent- 
ing the Prime Minister to his recent trip to the 
Soviet Union to attend on behalf of the Australian 
Government the funeral of the late Konstantin 
Chernenko. Can the Minister report on any 
impressions he has of the new Soviet leadership 
and directions the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics might take under that leadership? 

Senator Button — In answer to the thrust of 
Senator Bolkus’s question, | did attend the funeral 
of Mr Chernenko and after the funeral | had the 
opportunity of meeting and having discussions 
with Mr Gorbachev and briefly with Mr Gromyko, 
the Foreign Minister and Mr Tikhonov, Chairman 
of the Soviet Council of Ministers. | also had 
discussions with representatives of other countries 
who attended the funeral. As a result of the 
change of leadership in the Soviet Union, among 
all those present from Western countries and 
among those from the Soviet Union with whom | 
was able to have discussions one could sense an 
atmosphere of great optimism arising from the 
changes. | make the point that it was in the course 
of Mr Chernenko’s short period as General- 
Secretary of the Communist Party and President of 
the Soviet Union that some steps were taken 
towards a resumption of discussions between the 
United States and the Soviet Union on the 
question of arms control. There is no doubt that 
under the regime of Mr Gorbachev those discus- 
sions will be greatly encouraged and enhanced. 
That is certainly the view which emanated not 
only from foreign visitors to Moscow but also from 
those Russians with whom | had the opportunity 
of having discussions and certainly from foreign 
press observers who were present in Moscow at 
the time. 

Though I understand very few words of Russian, 
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my impression was that the speech given at the 
funeral by Mr Gorbachev was one which 
commanded attention because of its obvious 
authority. That view was shared by those who 
fully understood the contents of the speech. There 
has been a significant change in the Russian 
leadership which | hope will be important in 
relation to pursuing the activities which had 
already begun under the regime of Mr Chernenko. 
Also while | was in Moscow | had the opportunity 
of meeting with the Deputy Minister of Trade, Mr 
Smelyakov. | had a series of discussions with him 
in relation to bilateral trading relations between 
Australia and the Soviet Union. There is, as 
honourable senators on the other side of the 
chamber hopefully will be aware, a Business 
Council of Australia delegation going to the Soviet 
Union in May for the purpose of having 
discussions with its Counterparts in that Country 
on the pursuit of bilateral trading relationships. 


Soviet air space: danger to 
commercial airliners 


The following (edited) question and answer 
appeared in Hansard on 20 March: 


Senator Lajovic — My question is directed to 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate. | ask 
him whether it is fact or fiction that, as reported in 
the Sydney Morning Herald today, the Royal 
Australian Air Force aircraft on which he was 
flying home from Moscow, through the corridor 
where the Korean airliner was shot down by the 
Soviets 18 months ago, was warned by the Soviet 
air traffic controller as follows: 

My radar is not working — please be very careful. 
In view of the latest alleged incident in that 
corridor, will the Minister issue a clear warning to 
all Australian travellers not to travel on that highly 
dangerous route? 

Senator Button — The short answer to the 
question is no. | was not aware, until the report in 
the Sydney Morning Herald was drawn to my 
attention this morning, of the discussion between 
Squadron Leader Armstrong and the Soviet air 
traffic controllers on that issue. | am aware that 
great attention was given by the RAAF and other 
authorities to ensure that people understood we 
were coming; that was on the way to the Soviet 
Union. Certainly it is true that the crew of the 
aircraft concerned, once we had crossed into 
Soviet air space, was very appreciative of the 
assistance given throughout the trip by the Soviet 
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air traffic control authorities. That was the first 
occasion that an RAAF aircraft has ever been in 
Soviet air space. | do not think it is the practice of 
Australians to fly into the Soviet Union on that 
particular route so | do not think any warning is 
necessary. 


Comprehensive test ban treaty: 
Government views 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 21 March: 


Mr Charles — | direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Why has the present 
Government pursued the objective of a compre- 
hensive test ban through international fora when 
the Leader of the Opposition implied in a 
Question yesterday that in his view a comprehen- 
sive test ban would be unverifiable, could 
destabilise deterrence and would be a particular 
disadvantage to the West? 

Mr Hayden — | noticed that the Leader of the 
Opposition yesterday made it patently clear that 
he thought a comprehensive test ban would be 
unverifiable, could destabilise deterrence and 
would be a particular disadvantage to the West. It 
seems to me that the Leader of the Opposition 
supports himself with the courage of other 
people’s convictions because he bases that on 
something he alleges somebody wrote and 
immediately adopts it. However, on 21 January 
1979 before the Committee on Disarmament, the 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs, now Leader of 
the Opposition, (Mr Peacock) said this: 

Of the matters facing this committee, the elaboration 
of a treaty prohibiting nuclear weapons testing in all 
environments is of primary importance and deserves the 
earliest attention. The United Nations General Assembly 
expressed in December its sincere hope that the 
negotiating powers would present a Comprehensive Test 
Ban (CTB) agreement to the committee by the time it 
began its deliberations. It is to be regretted that this has 
not been possible. 

He went on to say of a comprehensive test ban 
treaty that it: 

... Will be a significant milestone in arms control and 
disarmament efforts. It will be a barrier to both the 
spread of nuclear weapons and the expansion of existing 
nuclear arsenals. It will contribute to a greater level of 
confidence among states in all regions of the world. 
However, yesterday the Leader of the Opposition 
was saying that it would be unverifiable, would 
destabilise deterrence and would be a particular 
disadvantage to the West. He has taken a 180 
degree turn. It should be clearly understood that 
the proposals of the Labor Government at the 
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Conference on Disarmament* in Geneva are that 
there should be a mandate with a view to 
negotiating a comprehensive test ban treaty. We 
have adopted that formulation because we 
recognise that there are some technical obstacles 
in relation to establishing effective verification 
procedures with broad acceptability. We have 
accordingly proposed that there should be a study 
of those things. We have proposed that there 
should be an international seismic data network. 
So that the record will be clear as to what we are 
proposing, | will outline the key principles of our 
approach to the negotiation of a comprehensive 
test ban treaty. 

The Government's view is that a combination of 
verification techniques would be needed. Firstly, 
an international seismic data network using the 
latest scientific techniques, including so-called 
level Il seismic data in graph form, known as 
wavelength data; secondly, so-called black 
boxes; thirdly, an international atmospheric moni- 
toring network to detect clandestine atmospheric 
tests or radioactive leakage from clandestine 
underground tests; fourthly, on-site inspections — 
our preference here would be for continuous 
on-site monitoring by technical teams at sus- 
pected test sites; and fifthly, so-called national 
technical means. Combined with these verifica- 
tion measures we envisage a political structure to 
help ensure compliance with the comprehensive 
test ban. This would include an international 
management panel comprising technical experts 
to handle complaints at a technical level. There 
would also be a consultative committee compris- 
ing representatives of States parties to pronounce 
on the evidence of suspected violations. Of 
course, a role for the United Nations Security 
Council is also envisaged. 

On the basis of present technical capabilities, a 
100 per cent verification process technically 
would not be possible, but the sorts of procedures 
which | have outlined here would go a long way 
towards a level of verification effectiveness which 
we believe would be generally acceptable. In the 
circumstances, | suggest to the Leader of the 
Opposition that he return to the principles which 
were enunciated by him in his 1979 speech. 





* See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, 
page 77. 


U.S. Strategic Defence Initiative 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 March: 


Senator Sibraa — Is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware that the 
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Opposition parties seem unable to resolve their 
approach to President Reagan's Star Wars nuclear 
program? Can he clearly explain this Govern- 
ment’s approach to the program? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government's 
position is quite clear. The Prime Minister, during 
his recent visit to Washington, made it absolutely 
clear that Australia does not endorse the Strategic 
Defence Initiative or so-called Star Wars program. 
The Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI) is a long- 
term research program aimed at establishing the 
feasibility of developing and deploying a ground- 
and space-based system of total defence against 
ballistic missiles using advanced technologies. 

The Australian Government understands the 
concerns that led to the United States of America 
to undertake this research program. We also 
acknowledge the attraction in principle of an 
approach to nuclear war avoidance which places 
the emphasis on defence rather than the more 
traditional concept of Mutually Assured Destruc- 
tion (MAD) or devastating nuclear counter-attack. 
Accordingly, we in no way-question the integrity 
of the SDI. However, we do question the sense of 
the initiative, strategically speaking. We are 
concerned, as are so many people in the United 
States and elsewhere, about the possible implica- 
tions of SDI for strategic stability and in fact the 
prevention of an arms race in outer space. There 
are a great many difficulties with the whole 
concept of the SDI. They are set out in a document 
entitled Uranium, the Joint Facilities, Disarma- 
ment and Peace authorised by Mr Hayden and put 
out in July of last year.' It makes clear the reason 
that so many people believe that the implementa- 
tion of the SDI strategy, albeit only at the research 
stage that we are talking about at the moment, is 
more likely to destabilise the international situa- 
tion than is the system which it is designed to 
replace. For a start, it would require a high level of 
technical perfection in concept and performance 
which is manifestly difficult, if not impossible, to 
achieve now and in the future, in particular in 
order to keep ahead of any possible system of 
offence which may be developed in the years 
ahead, bearing in mind that an offensive system 
which is only 5 per cent successful could be quite 
devastating while a defensive system would need 
to be 100 per cent effective to provide assured 
defence of the kind involved in this theory. 

Secondly, there is a basic flaw in the whole 
concept to the extent that it is designed only to be 
anti-ballistic in its operation and would not 
provide even conceptually for defence against 
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intermediate range cruise missiles or bombers. 
Again, it is obvious that the deployment of a total 
defence system of this kind would have to be 
implemented simultaneously by both the super- 
powers if it were not to create a fear in the mind of 
one side or the other that an imminent advantage 
of an overwhelming kind would be about to be 
secured by the implementation of a total defence 
system. Of course, there is the further and obvious 
problem that the cost of such a system would be 
enormous in an environment in which we are all 
trying to reduce the crippling burden of expendi- 
ture on the arms race. Well grounded opposition 
is being expressed by Mr Macphee? and by many 
others with an even clearer appreciation of the 
world strategic situation. Certainly, there is 
opposition on the part of the Australian Govern- 
ment at this stage. 

| conclude by saying that we place great 
importance on the prevention of an arms race in 
outer space. We have called repeatedly for 
negotiations on outer space arms control. We 
welcome very much the fact that the United States 
has agreed to discuss SDI with the Soviet Union 
during the bilateral negotiations which have now 
opened in Geneva. Just in case there should be 
any concern on the part of our opponents that our 
approach is in any way one-sided, | state for the 
record that Australia’s concerns in this respect 
have also been registered with the Soviet Union, 
which is also believed to be undertaking similar 
research on technologies for use in a possible 
system of ballistic missile defence. 


*- Opposition spokesman on Foreign Affairs (Ed.). 


Intercontinental ballistic missile tests 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 March: 


Senator Chipp asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence upon notice: 

(1) Was an environmental impact statement 
prepared by the United States Government for the 
MX and Trident II D5 missile tests in the Kwajalein 
Islands which form part of the Marshall Islands of 
which the total population is approximately 
11 500 people. 

(2) Was an environmental impact study con- 
ducted either by the Australian Government or by 
the U.S. Government before the MX missile tests 
in the Tasman Sea were originally agreed to, or 
before the Australian Government agreed to help 
with any tests. 

(3) Does the testing mission officially referred 
to as ‘strategic offensive missile programs’ cover 
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the MX and Trident II D5 missile tests and in the 
studies, have both the MX and Trident II D5 
missile tests been lumped together. 

(4) Can the Government give an assurance that 
Australia has not agreed to co-operate with the 
U.S. on any missile tests that form part of the U.S. 
Strategic Modernisation Program, in particular, 
the Trident II D5 missile tests, and if the 
Government cannot give such an assurance, why 
not. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator's question: 

(1) The Australian Government is not aware of 
any environmental impact statement prepared by 
the U.S. for missile tests in the Kwajalein Islands. 

(2) The Australian Government did not prepare 
and is not aware of any U.S. environmental 
impact statement for the Tasman Sea. The 
Government notes that an exclusion zone would 
be declared by the U.S. to preclude risk to 
shipping and aircraft at the time of the tests. 

(3) The Australian Government has not been 
informed or consulted about any U.S. plans for 
testing Trident II D5 missiles. 

(4) Yes. 


Apartheid: killings in South Africa 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 
March: 


The Government is outraged by reports that at 
least 17 people were killed yesterday, 21 March, 
near the town of Uitenhage in violent clashes 
between South African police and black demon- 
strators. The Government condemns out of hand 
these killings, reportedly by South African Gov- 
ernment authorities. It is almost beyond belief that 
this should have occurred on the 25th anniversary 
of the infamous Sharpeville massacre. 

Honourable members will recall that at Sharpe- 
ville 67 blacks were killed when police began 
firing on an unarmed crowd demonstrating in 
favour of the anti-pass campaign of the Pan 
African Congress. The Sharpeville massacre 
aroused unprecedented world concern and opin- 
ion against South Africa. It convinced the leaders 
of the African National Congress and Pan African 
Congress that peaceful methods offered no hope. 
Are the South African police incapable of learning 
from their own mistakes or should we interpret 
yesterday's events as confirming our worst fears 
about the deep-seated prejudice of the enforce- 
ment agencies of the white minority? 
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This latest incident is yet another example of the 
continuing unrest in many parts of South Africa. 
Only recently 18 people were killed and over 200 
injured in disturbances in the Crossroads settle- 
ment. This violence had been sparked by fears on 
the part of the black residents in the Crossroads 
settlement that the Government was proposing to 
remove them by force to a new settlement at 
Khayelitsha. These violent incidents are not 
isolated. There have been many similar incidents 
in the past resulting in loss of life. 


At least 200 people were killed in violent 
political demonstrations in black townships dur- 
ing 1984, some because of differences within the 
black community, but most because of police 
action. Hundreds of individuals, including prom- 
inent trade union, student and community lead- 
ers, have been detained by the Government for 
demonstrating against the South African Govern- 
ment’s proposed constitutional reforms. Last year 
there were widespread demonstrations in South 
Africa against the South African Government's 
constitutional proposals. Police and army units 
moved into black townships in an effort to stem 
the tide of violence and unrest. Many black 
political leaders were detained. 


The Government then deplored the suppression 
of legitimate political expression and the wide- 
spread system of arbitrary detention practised by 
the South African authorities. Again, we reaffirm 
our abhorrence in the strongest possible terms. 
The Government believes that the vile and 
repugnant apartheid system remains the basic 
cause of the unrest and discontent amongst South 
Africa’s majority black population. The recent 
disturbances have been detonated by many 
issues. The principal cause is the continuing 
frustration and anger felt by blacks about the 
South African Government's failure to institute 
political and constitutional reform in line with the 
legitimate political aspirations of the black com- 
munity. Twenty three million blacks, 77 per cent 
of the population, cannot be deliberately ex- 
cluded from the political life of their country. 


There are other issues of serious concern to 
blacks — arbitrary rental and utility increases; 
rising unemployment and inflation; and wide- 
spread dissatisfaction over inferior education for 
blacks. Above all, black anger is directed at the 
South African authorities’ short-sighted and obdu- 
rate refusal to redress the abuses and injustices of 
apartheid and to initiate processes to fulfill the just 
aspirations of South Africa’s disenfranchised black 
majority. The South African Government said that 
it seeks to establish dialogue with the black 
community. By arresting and detaining its political 
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opponents, it has exposed its continuing intoler- 
ance of legitimate political opposition. This 
unwarranted slaughter has demonstrated its deter- 
mination to crush ruthlessly even the mildest 
dissent. It makes a sham of the South African 
Government's professed intention to widen parti- 
cipation in the political process. 

The Australian Government is implacably 
opposed to apartheid. There is now no doubt that 
the fundamental elements of apartheid remain 
unchanged as the basis for political and social 
development in South Africa. Until it emerges 
clearly that the South African Government is 
moving to introduce fundamental reforms the 
Australian Government must reject as hollow 
pretence any claims that democratic progress has 
been made in South Africa. The Australian 
Government expresses its outrage that these 
killings should have occurred on the 25th 
anniversary of the Sharpeville massacre, which 
focussed international attention on racial injustice 
in South Africa. | repeat our condemnation of 
these outrageous killings of black people 
yesterday. 

The Government reaffirms its total opposition to 
the injustice and inhumanity of apartheid as 
demonstrated in yesterday’s massacre. Finally, it 
calls upon the South African Government to act 
immediately to initiate a process of peaceful 
transition to democratic government for all races 
in South Africa. 


New overseas students policy 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Education, Senator Susan Ryan, on 22 March: 


In June 1984, the Government tabled two 
reports which concerned overseas student policy. 
They were the report of the Committee of Review 
of Private Overseas Student Policy, the Goldring 
report, and the report of the Committee to Review 
the Australian Overseas Aid Program, the Jackson 
report, which also considered some aspects of 
overseas student policy. The reports recom- 
mended different approaches to the question of 
overseas student policy, and a task force was 
established to consider both reports. 

The Government has now decided on a new 
program to be implemented, adopting basically 
the Goldring approach, with the following main 
features: 

There will be an annual ceiling on overseas 
students in all categories, to be determined by the 
Government, and not to exceed aggregate num- 
bers now applying. 

Institutions will have flexibility to enrol over- 
seas students up to 10 per cent of their total 
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number, and up to 20 per cent in any course, 
within the overall ceiling. 

The overseas students charge will be increased, 
so that it represents 35 per cent of the full cost of a 
place in 1986, and 45 per cent of the full cost of a 
place in 1987. For 1986, this will mean that the 
charge will be $4340 for students studying 
medicine, dentistry and veterinary science, and 
$3500 for students in other courses currently 
attracting the charge. There will no longer be any 
distinction between postgraduate and under- 
graduate students for the purposes of the overseas 
students charge. All students will be charged 
according to the cost of their course of study. 

An Overseas Student Office will be established 
within the Education portfolio to provide im- 
proved administration of the overseas student 
program. It will co-ordinate all matters relating to 
private overseas students, and will be a ‘one-stop 
shop’ for students themselves, institutions and 
others interested in overseas students. It will have 
responsibility for policy development and admi- 
nistration. It will act as a central applications 
centre for overseas students and carry out 
co-ordination with institutions and education 
authorities. 

Overseas students sponsored by the Australian 
Government through the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau, the majority of whom come 
from South East Asia and the South Pacific, will 
remain with the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Within the overall quota established by the 
Government, there will be separate quotas for 
individual countries. These will be determined by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Minister for 
Education, in consultation. 

The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
will be responsible only for visa and entry permit 
matters. 

The Government acknowledges that there are 
likely to be students who wish to study in 
Australia, but who are not able to be accommo- 
dated within the quota of students to be subsidised 
by the Government. To provide increased oppor- 
tunities for these students, institutions will be able 
to offer places at full cost in courses, separate from 
their normal degree and diploma courses, which 
are specifically designed for overseas students. A 
steering committee will also be established to 
recommend guidelines under which institutions 
may be permitted to offer places at full cost in 
normal degree courses. These places would be 
above and beyond those places subsidised by the 
Australian Government. 

New procedures to implement the Govern- 
ment’s decisions are being established. There will 
be extensive consultation with institutions, State 
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education departments, non-government school 
organisations and other relevant bodies. The new 
program which the Government has adopted will 
allow for the planned provision of opportunities 
for overseas students to study in Australia, while 
safeguarding the rights of Australian students. 


U.S. Freedom of Information Act: 
security implications for Australia 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 25 March: 


Senator Elstob — Is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs concerned that 
recent publicity surrounding the United States and 
Australia MX missile tests has highlighted how top 
secret defence strategies can be analysed and 
deduced by correlating information gained 
through the United States Freedom of Information 
Act? Is the Minister able to confirm whether any 
action has been taken to counteract such penetra- 
tion of security information systems and safeguard 
information which could be used to the detriment 
of this country? 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The Government has 
taken the view that it is not appropriate for any 
Minister to Comment on the workings of the 
United States Freedom of Information Act. That is 
a matter which falls within the sovereign rights of 
the United States and is not one on which the 
Australian Government would wish to offer a 
view. If, however, the United States Act enabled 
public access to defence or international relations 
information which the Australian Governnment 
might wish to remain protected, we would, of 
course, want to be consulted by the United States 
Government in advance. In both the Australian 
and the American Freedom of Information Acts 
there is scope for consultation on matters of 
common interest. | understand that consultation 
on such matters occurs regularly. 


Palestine: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 25 March: 


Senator Evans — On 27 February Senator 
Primmer asked me, as Minister representing the 
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A Boston delegation visited Australia 
between 9-17 March to set up a 
‘Friendship City’ link with Melbourne, 
which is celebrating its 150th 
anniversary of European settlement 
this year. One of the group, Boston 
lawyer Mr Alan Stanzler, a former 
Fulbright Scholar at the University of 
Melbourne, says the cities have a ‘very 


3 similar atmosphere . . . which includes 


a British colonial heritage, and their 
conservative lifestyle’. Both are strong- 
ly multicultural State capitals, port 
cities built on a river, noted for cultural 
pursuits and academic institutions, 
especially medical research and high- 
tech studies. Mr Stanzler is chairman 
of the Boston-Melbourne Friendship 
City Association and is on the board of 
the recently-formed New England Aus- 
tralia Business Council. Apart from 
possible municipal, cultural and 
academic links, the delegates explored 
potential economic and business asso- 
ciations during their visit. Melbourne’s 
Lord Mayor has been invited to visit 
Boston later this year. Pictured are Mr 
Robert Hobart (left), of Melbourne’s 
new World Trade Centre showing 
historical port exhibits to Boston de- 
legation leader Ms Rosemarie Sansone 
(Director of the Mayor’s Office of 
Business and Cultural Development) 
and Mr Stanzler. (AIS photo). 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs, without notice: 


Is the Minister aware of recent reports indicat- 
ing increased abuse of the human rights of 
Palestinian civilians living under Israeli military 
occupation, in particular the critical situation at 
Dehaishe refugee camp near Bethlehem, and of 
the call by the Israeli League for Civil and Human 
Rights for immediate international pressure to stop 
attacks on the residents? Further, is the Minister 
aware of a report by the International Commission 
of Jurists concerning the torture of Palestinian 
prisoners at Al Fara’a Prison? 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs has provided 
the following answer to the honourable senator's 
question: 

The rights of the population of the Occupied 
Territories are governed by the 4th Geneva 
Convention of 1949 Relative to the Protection of 
Civilian Persons in Time of War. The situation in 
the Occupied Territories is coming under increas- 
ing scrutiny in United Nations bodies, most 
recently the Commission on Human Rights, and 
by other international agencies. As a member of 
both the Security Council and the Commission on 
Human Rights Australia is required to monitor 
closely the situation in order to consider allega- 
tions of abuses which come before these bodies. 
Australia has urged that Israel abide by its 
obligations under the 4th Geneva Convention. 


The Australian Government is aware of the 
recent reports to which the honourable senator 
has referred. 

At the Dehaishe refugee camp near Bethlehem, 
Rabbi Moshe Levinger, the leader of the Jewish 
settlers in Hebron, spent most of the last four 
months living in a caravan opposite the camp. 
This was in protest at alleged rock throwing by 
inhabitants of the camp. On 4 February he fired 
shots into the air after his caravan became the 
target for a stone throwing protest. Levinger is 
reported to have chased his assailants into the 
camp where he remained for more than an hour 
before being removed by Israeli security forces. 
Rabbi Levinger has now called off his protest. 


The Government is also aware of reports that 
the Israeli Government proposes to institute new 
measures against alleged ‘rioters and subversive 
elements’ among the West Bank Palestinian 
population. Prime Minister Peres is reported to 
have described these measures in terms of 
‘increased presence, heightened alertness and 
appropriate punishment for those found guilty’. 
The measures are in the wake of a number of 
serious recent attacks which have claimed the 
lives of two Israelis and left several injured. Jewish 
settlers in the West Bank have for some time been 
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demanding tougher measures by the Government 
for security in the area. 

The Government is also aware of the report 
prepared by Palestinian lawyers in the West Bank 
and released recently by the International Com- 
mission of Jurists in Geneva. The Government is 
currently studying the report which | understand 
takes the form of 20 separate sworn affidavits by 
Palestinian detainees in the West Bank detention 
centre of Al-Fara’a. 

The Australian Government is concerned with 
the question of the human rights situation in the 
Israeli Occupied Territories. The Government has 
also consistently expressed the view that the 
Israeli settlements in the West Bank are contrary to 
international law and a significant obstacle to 
peace efforts. 


Ashmore and Cartier Islands: alleged 
damage by Indonesian fishermen 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 25 March: 


Dr Charlesworth — Is the Minister for Territor- 
ies aware of any damage being done to the 
environment and fauna of Ashmore and Cartier 
Islands by Indonesian fishermen who have been 
visiting periodically over the last 10 years? Has the 
Government considered increasing the surveill- 
ance and Australian presence on these Islands in 
order to oversee Australia’s interests in the region? 

Mr Scholes — | am aware of activities by 
Indonesian fishermen on Ashmore and Cartier 
Islands. Under the memorandum of understand- 
ing which exists between Indonesia and Australia, 
visits by traditional fishermen to those islands are 
allowed. In recent years, however, fishermen have 
consistently breached the memorandum of under- 
standing. Their activities have included killing 
birds and turtles and these breaches have been 
raised with the Indonesian Government. In 1983, 
because of its conservation significance, a Nation- 
al Nature Reserve was declared over the Ashmore 
reef area under the National Parks and Wildlife 
Conservation Act. There have been regular visits 
to the islands by officers of the Australian National 
Parks and Wildlife Service and by elements of the 
Defence Force and the coastal surveillance unit. 
We are seeking to obtain the co-operation of the 
Indonesian Government. We also have the 
question of surveillance requirements and the 
need for an Australian presence on the islands 
under active consideration. 
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Australia’s participation in 
international environmental 
organisations 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 25 March: 


| wish to inform the Parliament of the Govern- 
ment’s response to the report from the Standing 
Committee on Environment and Conservation on 
its inquiry into Australia’s participation in interna- 
tional environmental organisations. The report 
was tabled in this House in October 1982. 
Although preparations were in train to present this 
statement to the House during the last sittings, this 
was not possible due to the shortness of the 
sittings and pressure of other business. 

The Standing Committee adopted the approach 
of being informative as well as being investigatory 
in preparing this report, by providing detailed 
descriptions of the role, structure and history of 
the more significant organisations. The Committee 
gave particular attention to Australia’s involve- 
ment in three bodies: the United Nations Environ- 
ment Program (UNEP), the Environment Commit- 
tee of the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, and the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources (IUCN). Other international bodies 
considered by the Committee were the World 
Wildlife Fund, the International Whaling Commis- 
sion, the Intergovernmental Oceanographic Com- 
mission, the International Waterfowl Research 
Bureau and various United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) 
programs. The report made 13 recommendations. 
Before | describe the Government's response to 
the recommendations | will make some observa- 
tions on the benefits to Australia of these 
organisations. 

There are several reasons for Australia’s parti- 
Cipation in international environmental organisa- 
tions. First, many of the issues considered by these 
organisations are inherently international because 
they are global in nature and cannot be resolved 
solely at the national level. The problems of 
atmospheric carbon dioxide levels, destruction of 
the ozone layer, contamination of the oceans, 
control of hazardous chemicals and protection of 
endangered wildlife are clear examples. Second- 
ly, scientific knowledge necessary to solve many 
environmental problems is still scarce and the 
sharing of information and experience between 
countries is essential. Thirdly, consultation bet- 
ween nations is important to help avoid the 
possibility of differing national environmental 
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policies leading to international trade distortions 
and affecting the competitive positions of indus- 
tries in various countries. Fourthly, the close 
connections between the environment and eco- 
nomic, social and political considerations are 
increasingly recognised as important both within 
countries and between them. Finally, countries 
can benefit from each other's experience in a 
great many aspects of environmental monitoring, 
planning and management. Such benefits are 
particularly relevant to Australia because many 
environmental problems are acute in other 
countries well before they become significant in 
Australia. 

The last two decades have seen greatly 
increased international activity and co-operation 
in relation to environmental protection and 
conservation, and a growing recognition of the 
need to reconcile economic and environmental! 
demands through policies directed towards sus- 
tainable development. To a large extent, interna- 
tional organisations, particularly UNEP, IUCN 
and the OECD, have been responsible for this 
progress in international understanding of en- 
vironmental problems, and for providing the 
stimulus for reducing these problems. Other 
international organisations which have played 
important specific roles include the World Wild- 
life Fund, the International Whaling Commission, 
the International Waterfowl Research Bureau and 
UNESCO — through the ‘man and the biosphere’ 
program and the Intergovernmental Oceanog- 
raphic Commission. 

The scope for Australia’s participation in 
international environmental organisations is 
necessarily constrained by economic factors and 
geographical isolation. Travel costs are significant 
and must be carefully considered in relation to the 
benefits expected from attendance at particular 
overseas meetings. However, many of our en- 
vironmental concerns are similar to those over- 
seas — for instance, pollution control, wildlife 
and park management, arid land management, 
deforestation, waste management and recycling, 
environmental impact assessment and environ- 
mental economics. Access to international in- 
formation on these matters is of enormous value to 
Australia. Such information would not be avail- 
able to anywhere near the same extent if Australia 
were unable to participate in relevant internation- 
al activities. 

As well as those activities from which Australia 
benefits directly, the Government has a responsi- 
bility to participate as a member of the world 
community in environmental activities of a more 
global environmental nature, from which all 
countries stand to benefit in the longer term. The 
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benefits of these activities may not be so 
immediately evident, but they are nevertheless 
important. In addition, there are occasions when 
Australia’s participation may constitute part of its 
aid program — where Australia assists in provid- 
ing expertise to developing countries through the 
programs of international environment bodies. In 
these cases, also, the benefits to Australia are less 
tangible, but the indirect benefits may be con- 
siderable. 


Turning to the Standing Committee’s findings, 
the Government agrees with the Committee that 
international environmental organisations have a 
valuable role and that the benefits to Australia 
from involvement in these organisations can be 
extensive. The Government notes that the Com- 
mittee recognises that there is considerable scope 
for improvement in the nature and extent of 
Australia’s participation and that the Committee 
has made several recommendations aimed at 
maximising the benefits to Australia. 


| wish now to address each of the recommenda- 
tions in turn, and seek leave to have the text of the 
Committee’s recommendations tabled and in- 
corporated in Hansard at this point. 
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The document read as follows: 
Recommendations 


The Committee recommends that: 

1. the Australian Government review the present role 
of the United Nations Environment Program to 
establish its effectiveness; and 
as part of this review, the Government examine the 
level of its funding to the Program. 

. Australia’s continued active participation in the 
OECD Environment Committee be encouraged and 
furthered by the provision of the necessary re- 
sources to enable expert Australia-based attendance 
at conferences of its sub-committees to which 
Australia has made a commitment as a ‘participat- 
ing nation’. 

. the Australian Government maintain its support for 

and input to the International Union for the 

Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources: and 

to facilitate a greater and more meaningful involve- 

ment of non-government organisation members of 

IUCN, the Commonwealth Government re- 

examine the feasibility of increasing funding to 

these organisations to a level sufficient to permit 
their attendance at IUCN conferences. 

the Minister for Foreign Affairs prepare and present 

to the Parliament a definitive statement stipulating 

guidelines for Australia’s involvement in interna- 
tional organisations; and 

a mechanism be established to co-ordinate this 
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The Australian High Commissioner to Papua New Guinea, Mr Michael Wilson, visited the Blackwater camp near 
Vanimo on 11 March to familiarise himself with the conditions of Irianese border crossers. Australia has contributed 
$600 000 to the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees effort administered by the PNG Government to 
provide temporary housing and food for an estimated 10 000 Irianese who have crossed in PNG. Mr Wilson (centre) 
is pictured with the Second Secretary at the Australian High Commission, Dr John Warren (centre left), talking with 
some of the Irianese. (AIS photo). 
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involvement fully among the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

5. the Minister for Home Affairs and Environment* 
table annually in the Commonwealth Parliament a 
report or reports on the proceedings and findings of 
international conferences of an environmental 
nature which Australia has attended in the preced- 
ing 12 months, indicating to the Parliament the 
response of the Australian Government to the 
recommendations from each conference. 

6. the Department of Home Affairs and Environment 
circulate, on a regular basis, to Members of 
Parliament and recognised conservation organisa- 
tions a list of publications available relating to 
Australia’s involvement in international environ- 
mental activities. 

7. all reports of international environmental confer- 
ences and copies of treaties of an environmental 
nature be produced in a form suitable for distribu- 
tion to the general public and be made available for 
purchase through recognised Government book- 
shop outlets. 

8. the Department of Home Affairs and Environment 
ensure that copies of selected international publica- 
tions relating to the environment be obtained in 
sufficient quantities to enable distribution to Par- 
liamentary libraries, major public libraries and 
environmental centres and that the feasibility of 
selling them through Australian Government Pub- 
lishing Service bookshops be assessed. 

9. the adoption of the May 1981 Draft Principles and 
Procedures for Commonwealth-State Consultation 
on Treaties be discussed at the earliest available 
Premiers’ Conference. 

10. the Commonwealth Government monitor and 
actively pursue the implementation of international 
treaties and agreements relating to environmental 
protection and conservation; and 
the Minister for Home Affairs and Environment 
ensure that the Council of Nature Conservation 
Ministers and the Australian Environment Council 
regularly examine the implementation of new and 
existing treaties and agreements relating to environ- 
mental protection and conservation. 

11. the Department of Home Affairs and Environment 
conduct a seminar at regular intervals of Common- 
wealth Government, State government and non- 
government representatives to exchange ideas and 
discuss Australia’s approach to international and 
domestic environmental issues. 

12. the Draft National Conservation Strategy for Austra- 
lia be tabled in Parliament early in 1983 and that it 
be given full consideration by the Parliament prior 
to being adopted by the Government. 

13. the Commonwealth Government continue to 
actively support Australia’s involvement in Antarc- 
tica and provide sufficient resources to enable 
Australia’s high standing within the Antarctic Treaty 
to be maintained up until 1991. 





* The Department of Home Affairs and Environment was 
renamed as Arts, Heritage and Environment, following 
the December 1984 Federal elections (Ed.). 
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The first recommendation is that the Govern- 
ment review its support for the United Nations 
environment program. My Department has re- 
viewed the nature and activities of UNEP and 
Australia’s involvement in that program. The 
review found that UNEP is the key international 
organisation through which governments address 
global environmental issues. It found that UNEP 
has been effective, in its first decade, in co- 
ordinating and catalysing the environmental 
component of the many diverse programs of the 
United Nations; in developing valuable environ- 
mental monitoring, assessment and information 
programs; and in providing the framework for 
better global and regional co-operation on en- 
vironmental matters. The Government will con- 
tinue to participate actively in this program. 

The Committee’s second recommendation is 
that Australia strengthen its participation in 
sub-groups of the OECD Environment Committee. 
The Government acknowledges the considerable 
direct benefit to Australia of participation in the 
OECD environment program. We recognise that 
the major constraint of distance has severely 
limited participation by Australia-based officers in 
meetings of the OECD Environment Committee 
and its major sub-committees. The possibility of 
increasing the current level of attendance by 
Australia-based experts is being reviewed in the 
light of the Standing Committee report. | must 
make the point that the problem of distance is 
really severe and cost is a major factor. | do not 
know how we can overcome it. Departments 
always face this problem, which most of our 
colleagues in the OECD do not face. It is only a 
very short trip for them. It is a very long trip for us. 
Further consideration is also being given to the 
possibility of increasing the support for OECD 
Environment Committee activities provided by the 
Australian Permanent Mission to the OECD. 

The Standing Committee recommends con- 
tinuing government support for IUCN and consid- 
eration of increased funding of non-government 
organisations to permit attendance at IUCN 
conferences overseas. The Government continues 
to support IUCN through its membership and 
participation programs. On the question of funds 
for non-government officers to attend IUCN 
conferences, funds for travel to overseas meetings 
could be sought through the program of grants to 
voluntary conservation organisations. This prog- 
ram provides grants for general administrative 
assistance, technical assistance and research. The 
Government has recently amended the guidelines 
to allow organisations to use funds granted under 
the program to send representatives to overseas 
conferences. The level of funding for the program 
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is decided each year in the Budget context. 
Honourable members will be aware that the 
Government has substantially increased the 
amount provided in both 1983-84 and 1984-85 
over the amount available in previous years. My 
recollection is that the amount has increased from 
something like $350000 to in excess of 
$800 000. 

The fourth recommendation is that the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs should present to Parliament a 
statement stipulating guidelines for Australia’s 
involvement in international organisations and a 
mechanism to co-ordinate the involvement of 
executive departments. This recommendation has 
been brought to the attention of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr Hayden). The Minister consid- 
ers that, in practice, satisfactory guidelines have 
now been established by the decisions of relevant 
Ministers since the Government took office. This 
matter will be kept under review. 

The fifth recommendation is that the Minister 
for Arts, Heritage and Environment table annually 
a report on proceedings and findings of interna- 
tional conferences of an environmental nature 
indicating the Australian response to recom- 
mendations. This is a very important and far 
reaching recommendation which the Government 
has agreed to adopt. The task will entail close 
liaison and co-operation with relevant depart- 
ments and authorities to follow up recommenda- 
tions from conferences of the major international 
environmental organisations and other confer- 
ences of an environmental nature. 

Recommendations 6, 7 and 8 address the 
question of dissemination within Australia of 
information and material on international en- 
vironmental matters. | support these recom- 
mendations. My Department is examining ways of 
improving dissemination of information on the 
work of international environmental bodies to 
Parliament, conservation groups and the general 
public. The Committee’s recommendation that 
my Department provide major public libraries 
with copies of material from international en- 
vironmental organisations would be unduly de- 
manding on limited resources. However, major 
libraries will be included on distribution lists for 
notification of publications and arrangements will 
be made for borrowing departmental copies 
through the inter-library loan system. 

The recommendation that the feasibility of 
selling international reports through the Australian 
Government Publishing Service be assessed has 
been examined. In general this has not been found 
to be a feasible proposition. However, | note that 
the OECD and UNESCO already have Australian 
distributors for their publications. In relation to the 
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availability of information on treaties, | note that 
copies of individual treaties are already obtain- 
able through AGPS. 

The terms of the Committee’s ninth recom- 
mendation, that the 1981 draft principles and 
procedures for Federal-State consultation on 
treaties be discussed at the earliest available 
Premiers Conference, have already been met. The 
draft principles and procedures were drawn up by 
a Federal-State officials committee in 1980, 
following an initial decision at the Premiers 
Conference in 1977 that there was a need to 
establish sound guidelines for consultation on 
treaties. The draft principles and procedures were 
subsequently examined by Premiers and were 
adopted at the Premiers Conference in June 1982. 
In November 1983 the Prime Minister (Mr Hawke) 
advised Premiers that the Government endorsed 
the principles and procedures, subject to certain 
important modifications. These modifications 
were designed to ensure that ratification of treaties 
was not unduly delayed and that Australia would 
not be seen in the international arena as 
attempting to use its Constitutional structure as a 
shield to avoid or limit its acceptance of treaty 
obligations. 

The Committee’s 10th recommendation is that 
the Government actively pursue the implementa- 
tion of international treaties and agreements 
relating to environmental protection and con- 
servation. Within my portfolio, treaties and 
agreements relating to environment and conserva- 
tion will be monitored. The Council of Nature 
Conservation Ministers and the Australian En- 
virenment Council will be consulted closely in 
regard to existing and proposed new treaties and 
agreements. 

Recommendation 11 seeks to have regular 
seminars involving Federal and State government 
and non-government representatives to discuss 
Australia’s approach to international and domes- 
tic environmental issues. As resources permit, my 
Department will respond on a case by case basis 
to this recommendation, through seminars and 
other consultations. 

The 12th recommendation asks that the draft 
National Conservation Strategy for Australia be 
tabled tor consideration by Parliament. The 
Government sponsored a national conference in 
Canberra in June 1983 to refine the draft which 
the Committee had before it in 1982. The strategy 
agreed by consensus at the conference was tabled 
on 6 December 1983 and was endorsed by the 
Government in June 1984 on the understanding 
that endorsement implies agreement with the 
objectives and strategic principles of the docu- 
ment agreed at the conference. 
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The final recommendation of the Standing 
Committee asks the Government to continue 
support for Australia’s involvement in Antarctica 
and provide sufficient resources to enable Austra- 
lia’s high standing in relation to the Antarctic 
Treaty to be maintained up until 1991. This is 
already Government policy. Australia’s strong 
concern to protect the Antarctic environment is 
well known internationally and is highlighted by 
the system of measures for environmental protec- 
tion developed under the Antarctic Treaty. It 
should be noted, however, that the Committee’s 
reference to 1991 in this recommendation arose 
from the commonly held but mistaken belief that 
the Antarctic Treaty will be renegotiated in 1991. 
It is Australian policy to support the indefinite 
continuation of the Antarctic Treaty and to 
maintain our high standing in its fora. 

The Government is appreciative of the work of 
the Standing Committee on Environment and 
Conservation in preparing this important report on 
Australia’s participation in international environ- 
mental organisations. 

Mr Deputy Speaker, | make one last comment 
for the information of honourable members: in 
June this year the third meeting of the OECD 
Environment Committee at Ministerial level is 
being held in Paris and | expect to attend. These 
ministerial meetings occur every five years and 
review the OECD environment program. 


New Caledonia: private support for 
independence party’ 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 26 March: 


Senator Sheil — Is the Minister representing the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs aware that Australian 
organisations, including the Australian Council of 
Churches and the Australian Teachers Federation, 
have collectively donated $15 000 to assist the 
overthrow of democracy in New Caledonia by the 
Libyan supported Marxist FLNKS*: Party. What is 
the Minister’s comment on Australian organisa- 
tions which finance such terrorism? 

Senator Button — | am not aware of any official 
reports to that effect. | have seen television 
programs — | think, emanating from Queensland 
— in which it was suggested that some money had 


l. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, 


page 1086 and No. 11, November 1984, page 1259. 

2. Front de Liberation Kanak et Socialiste (FLNKS) was 
formed by New Caledonian pro-independence 
groups to replace the previous Independence Front 
(Ed.). 
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been made available by the organisations in 
question to the FLNKS Party. | think it would be 
wrong to judge the Kanak movement in New 
Caledonia, as Senator Sheil does, as a Libyan 
supported Marxist organisation. It may be Libyan 
supported; it may be supported also by a wide 
range of other people who would not fall into the 
same pejorative category of Libyan supported 
Marxists to which Senator Sheil refers. | think that 
is a very simple description of a very complex 
issue, and | do not think it is helpful in the public 
discussion to go down that track. | would have 
thought it inadvisable for any organisations in 
Australia to be devoting energies to collecting 
moneys for arms for support of insurgent groups of 
the Right or the Left, wherever they may be. | 
commend that view to Senator Sheil and some of 
his colleagues in the National Party in Queens- 
land. 


United Nations Decade for Women: 
Nairobi conference 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 26 March: 


Senator Missen — My question is addressed to 
the Minister Assisting the Prime Minister on the 
Status of Women. It relates to representations 
made to the Minister by the National Status of 
Women Committee of the United Nations Asso- 
ciation of Australia in respect of the lack of 
consultation between the Government and non- 
government women’s organisations and, in par- 
ticular, to the Government's lack of support for 
non-government women’s organisations’ parti- 
cipation in the regional preparations for the world 
conference to be held in Nairobi marking the end 
of the United Nations Decade for Women. In the 
light of the concern expressed by the National 
Status of Women Committee, | ask the Minister; 
firstly, will the Government restore the arrange- 
ments put in place by the previous Liberal 
Government whereby consultative meetings with 
national women’s non-government organisations 
took place on a regular basis; secondly, will the 
Government include representatives of women’s 
non-government organisations in the official 
government delegation to the national world 
conference as occurred at the mid-decade confer- 
ence in Copenhagen? 

Senator Ryan — | am surprised to hear that 
there are criticisms from the non-government 
sector regarding the preparations for Nairobi 
because our Government has taken a very 
significant step to ensure the participation of 
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non-government women in that forum. In fact, in 
response to an advertisement placed in the 
newspaper on behalf of the Government the 
Office of the Status of Women received well over 
200 applications from women in the community 
who wished to be included in the Non- 
Government Organisations’ forum in Nairobi. The 
Government has decided to fund fully approx- 
imately 20 women to attend that conference, a 
decision which | think Senator Missen would 
agree shows a very serious commitment to 
assisting non-government women to go to Nairo- 
bi. It is also the case that there is to be a 
government delegation which will be led by a 
member of the Government and which will 
comprise experts from the various relevant 
departments and also from the State government 
level. Edith Hall, a non-government woman who 
is the convenor of the National Women’s 
Consultative Council, will be a member of that 
delegation. So, via the Council and the organisa- 
tions it represents, there will be a voice in the 
government delegation. At the same time, 20 
non-government women will be given full assist- 
ance to attend the forum in Nairobi. 


U.S.: invitation to allies to 
participate in the Strategic Defence 
Initiative 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 27 March: 


Senator MacGibbon — | refer the Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
today’s report that the United States Government 
has written to its North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion allies and to other countries, including 
Australia, regarding possible participation in 
research as part of the Strategic Defence Initiative 
(SDI). | also refer to reports on the midday 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation news that the 
Government will reject the invitation. | ask: has 
the Government received the request from the 
United States and, if so, will the Minister provide 
details of the proposal? And, why is the Govern- 
ment refusing to consider assisting in a program 
the aim of which is to eliminate eventually the 
threat posed by nuclear weapons by a movement 
to non-nuclear defensive systems? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am advised that the 
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The Western Australian String Quartet made a two-week tour of major Indonesian centres in March for a series of 
recitals that included the works of Australian composers. The group — Paul Wright (violin), Alan Bonds (violin), 
Berian Evans (viola) and Gregory Baron (cello) — also conducted several workshop sessions during the visit. The 
quartet, Western Australia’s leading chamber ensemble, arrived in Jakarta on 8 March and gave recitals there, 
followed by performances in Jogjakarta, Medan and Banda Aceh, before returning to Perth on 21 March. The visit, 
the first by the Quartet to Indonesia, was sponsored by the Australian Department of Foreign Affairs under the 
Cultural Awards scheme and managed by Musica Viva Australia. Pictured during practice are the Quartet members, 
(from left), Paul Wright, Alan Bonds, Gregory Baron and Berian Evans, (AIS photo). 
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Government has not received an invitation from 
the United States to participate in research on the 
SDI, although one may well be in the pipeline if 
today’s press reports are accurate. Since we have 
not received any such invitation, the question of 
accepting or rejecting it has not yet arisen, so the 
premise on which Senator MacGibbon con- 
structed his question is not made out. | remind 
honourable senators, however, that as the Prime 
Minister stated in Washington on 7 February, the 
Government does not endorse the SDI. | spelt out 
that same response in much more detail, giving 
reasons for it, in my answer in this place a few 
days ago — on 21 March. | also remind the 
honourable senator that the Government has 
sought and obtained on two occasions unqual- 
ified assurances from the United States that the 
joint facilities in Australia have no role in research 
undertaken under the SDI. 


U.S.: B52 bomber flights over 
Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 27 March: 


Senator Chipp — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Defence. lIs 
the Minister for Defence aware of operations 
entitled ‘Busy Boomerang’ and ‘Glad Customer’ 
which involve B52 bombers in Darwin as part of 
the United States strategic offensive force? What 
do these operations involve? Will they continue 
when the B52s are fitted with cruise missiles as 
part of the United States strategic modernisation 
program in the coming year? Is the Government 
aware of the fact that the newer B52Gs will carry 
short range attack missiles? Will the Bis, known 
as ‘stealth bombers’, be part of these operations in 
Australia? Can the Government give an undertak- 
ing that operations ‘Busy Boomerang’ and ‘Glad 
Customer’ involve only non-armed bombers? If 
this is the case and they are part of the bomber 
base activities at Guam, where are the bombs 
unloaded before they enter Australia at Darwin? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | do not have a full 
briefing on this matter before me from the Minister 
for Defence and it may be necessary to supple- 
ment what | say on a later occasion in order fo 
give Senator Chipp a full answer. In terms of what 
| am able to tell him, | can say that in relation to 
operation ‘Glad Customer’, under a 1981 agree- 
ment, and subject to individual approval, B52 
aircraft carry out low level navigation training 
over Queensland, land at Darwin and then 
undertake sea surveillance and navigation training 
over the Indian Ocean. 
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Under Operation Busy Boomerang Delta, pur- 
suant to a 1982 agreement, and again subject to 
individual approval, B52 aircraft carry out low 
level navigation training over Queensland, land at 
Darwin and subsequently conduct more low level 
training over selected low jet routes in the 
Northern Territory and Western Australia. The 
United States is not prepared to disclose which of 
its aircraft are nuclear-armed and which are 
armed with conventional weapons. Its policy in 
this respect is identical to that which prevails in 
relation to ships. Our current arrangements for 
B52 flights through Darwin are, however, an 
extension of the low level navigation training 
flights approved by the Minister for Defence in 
late 1979 when it was agreed — and | am sure that 
Senator Chipp will remember this — they would 
be unarmed and carry no bombs. It is certainly the 
Government's clear understanding that that is the 
basis on which those two operations continue to 
be carried out. | will get further more detailed 
information from the Minister for Defence if he is 
able to offer it. 

Senator Chipp — | thank the Minister for that 
reply and for his undertaking. | could not hear 
perfectly some sections of his answer so | ask a 
supplementary question in this form: Can he give 
me a guarantee that the Government is certain 
that up to this point no B52 has flown over 
Australian soil loaded with nuclear bombs? 

Senator Gareth Evans — All | can say is that it is 
our understanding that any flights over Australia 
are being conducted pursuant to the agreement of 
1979 which is that such flights would be unarmed 
and certainly carry no nuclear bombs. We believe 
that the United States is not in the habit of 
breaching agreements of this kind and | imagine 
on that basis | could give Senator Chipp the 
guarantee he seeks. However, | will ask the 
Minister for Defence whether he wishes to add 
anything to that answer. 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 27 March: 


Senator Gareth Evans — | have a sup- 
plementary answer to a question asked of me 
earlier today by Senator Chipp about B52 
operations over Australia. As to the last two parts 
of the question, | believe | gave him short measure 
and | can add to the answer as follows. He asked 
me whether the B1 bombers known as ‘stealth 
bombers’ will be part of operations in Australia. | 
am advised that the existing agreement provides 
specifically for B52 aircraft only to conduct 
training flights over Australia. The United States of 
America has not requested that B1 bombers — nor 
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the new advanced technology or ‘stealth bomber’ 
which is still under development — be part of 
these operations. 

The final part of the question sought an 
undertaking about the operations involving non- 
armed bombers and about the operational loading 
procedures in relation to them, to which | am 
given the following answer: The United States 
B52 bombers operating over Australia are un- 
armed and carry no bombs. The question of the 
armament carried by these aircraft on other 
operations is an operational matter for the United 
States Air Force on which the Minister has no 
comment. 


U.S.: liability in the event of a 
nuclear accident 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 27 March: 


Senator McIntosh — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. | refer to a report in The Age newspaper of 
23 March in which the Director-General of the 
Australian Natural Disasters Organisation dis- 
puted a claim based on United States military 
document obtained under freedom of information 
provisions that security procedures established by 
the Pentagon to clean up after a nuclear accident 
in foreign countries would exclude local author- 
ities. 

Can the Minister inform the Senate whether 
procedures for cleaning up after a nuclear 
accident involving United States nuclear armed 
and/or powered vessels in Australian ports have 
been agreed to by Australian and American 
authorities; whether local authorities are to be 
involved in these clean up procedures; and 
whether local authorities in cities visited by 
United States warships currently have detailed 
plans for dealing with such accidents or emergen- 
cies? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | will give Senator 
Mcintosh such information as | possess which is 
not much. On the first point, the United States has 
accepted absolute liability for any nuclear dam- 
age which might result from a nuclear incident 
involving the reactor of a United States warship. 
Australia expects that this will involve full 
co-operation in assisting with clean-up proce- 
dures, including assistance with radiation moni- 
toring and decontamination. Australia would 
expect similar assistance in the event of a nuclear 
weapons accident. These matters are the subject 
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of cor ‘inuing dialogue with the United States. | 
add, o! course, that this is contingency planning of 
the highest order and no one anticipates that any 
such accident will occur. 

On the question of local authorities’ involve- 
ment, the situation is that State authorities would 
co-ordinate responses to nuclear accidents. 
However, the Government would provide assist- 
ance in the form of capabilities for radiation 
monitoring, decontamination and related clean- 
up activities. As to the question about local 
authorities’ current plans for dealing with such 
accidents, the situation again is that safety 
planning for foreign ship visits or anything of that 
kind is the responsibility of State and Territory 
governments rather than the Federal Government. 
Within those jurisdictions, organisations have 
developed specific plans to cover nuclear reactor 
accidents. It is my understanding, as briefed by the 
relevant Minister, that nuclear weapons accidents 
are covered in general State and Territory plans for 
emergencies and disasters. | believe that is an 
answer to Senator Mclintosh’s question, but if 
there are any further and better particulars that | 
can give him about the nature of such plans, I will 
make further inquiries and see what | can do. 


U.S.: invitation to allies to 
participate in the Strategic Defence 
Initiative 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 28 March: 


Mr Aldred — My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. | refer the Prime Minister to the 
fact that the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
allies unanimously support research into the 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI), as does Japan. | 
ask the Prime Minister on what grounds he 
justifies his Government's intended rejection of 
any United States invitation to participate in 
research into the Strategic Defence Initiative, as 
announced by his Defence Minister yesterday? | 
also ask why this Government is again running 
away from support for the United States and our 
friends and allies in the difficult but necessary 
matter of strategic competition with the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr Hawke — Mr Speaker, as distinct from 
yesterday, when a question on this matter was 
asked, the Minister for Defence has now received 
a letter from Secretary Weinberger. That was 
received this morning. We have not had the 
opportunity of discussing it or examining it in 
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detail. Nevertheless, that does not prevent me 
from making some observations in response to the 
question from the honourable member. Not only 
do | and the Government deplore, but | believe 
the overwhelmingly majority of the Australian 
people deplore, the way in which this question 
was asked. It was premised upon a proposition 
and an assertion that this Government is in some 
sense running away from its obligations and 
commitments to its alliance partner, the United 
States. One would have thought, as | have had 
cause to say before in this place, that the 
statements of the President of the United States of 
America, the Secretary of State of the United 
States, and all other spokesmen for the United 
States Administration, would have been state- 
ments that would have been accepted by those 
opposite. If honourable members opposite do not 
accept those statements, do not beat around the 
bush. What they are saying is that the President of 
the United States, Secretary of State Shultz, and all 
the other spokesmen are liars. If honourable 
members on the other side the House want to 
embrace that position they are welcome to it, but 
if they do they will be judged, and judged 
appropriately, by the people of this country. 


The facts clearly are that without equivocation 
the President and other spokesmen have made it 
quite clear that the relationship between Australia 
and the United States is on the firmest possible 
footing, that they value this country and this 
Government as firm and reliable allies. 


The facts are that when | was in Washington at 
the beginning of last month | was able to sit down 
with President Reagan, Secretary of State Shultz, 
Secretary of Defense Weinberger, their advisers 
and my own and have an entirely rational 
discussion about this issue in which | put without 
equivocation the clear position of the Australian 
Government. | was able to say to the President 
that we in no way questioned the integrity of his 
approach and the approach of the United States 
Administration. 


In saying that, let me parenthetically observe 
that | repudiate any of this propagandist assertion 
that may come from some quarters that what the 
United States Government is about is to create a 
situation in which it would be able to utilise a first 
strike capacity. | completely repudiate that as 
propagandist nonsense. 


We were able, calmly and rationally, to discuss 
that with the President of the United States and his 
advisers. We did it rationally and in a way in 
which our arguments were listened to. While they 
would not have been embraced, they were 
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accepted by the President and his advisers as 
positions put in good faith by the Prime Minister of 
this country on behalf of the Government and the 
people of this country. 


| simply say that it is a great tragedy that when 
the President and his advisers are able to accept 
the position of this Government as one being put 
in good faith, the Opposition of this country 
cannot do the same thing. 


The fact is that there are men and women of 
goodwill within the conservative spectrum of 
politics in the United States, as there are among 
the allies of the United States, who do not 
embrace the SDI initiative. | do not think, for 
instance, that Sir Geoffrey Howe of the United 
Kingdom Government would in the lexicon of 
politics be put down as a raving left wing lunatic. 
Nevertheless, Sir Geoffrey Howe has expressed 
his reservations about the SDI program. 


In other words, at the same time as one can 
accept the integrity with which the President and 
the Administration of the United States approach 
this issue, which | and the Government accept, it 
is possible to entertain serious doubts as | and my 
Government and many people on the conserva- 
tive side of politics within the United States and in 
conservative parties around the world have. 


In other words, one is dealing with an issue of 
the most fundamental importance. This is not 
some miserable partisan issue. One is dealing 
with questions which go to the very issue of 
whether this world will be able to survive the great 
danger of a nuclear holocaust and whether in fact 
men and women will be able to survive in the 
future on this planet. This is the nature of the issue 
which is involved here. It becomes people in 
politics in this country and elsewhere to approach 
this issue not only with the seriousness that it 
deserves but also with the seriousness which the 
United States Administration itself displays in 
being prepared to allow any discussions with 
others. 


Let me make it quite clear that we have put our 
position to the United States Administration. The 
integrity of this Government has been accepted. | 
remind those on the other side of the House that it 
was after | had discussions with the President and 
his advisers and put the Government's position on 
that issue that the President issued the statement 
he did which put properly the relationship 
between the United States and the Government of 
this country at the highest possible level. In other 
words, having heard our position on this issue he 
reiterated his conviction on the importance and 
the enduring strength of our alliance relationship. 
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Strategic Defence Initiative: Soviet 
reaction 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 28 March: 


Mr Peacock — | remind the Prime Minister that 
the Soviet Union walked out of the Geneva 
disarmament talks in November of 1983 because 
of the proposed deployment of Pershing and 
cruise missiles in Western Europe and, moreover, 
that the Soviet Union subsequently demanded 
that the United States of America withdraw its 
missiles or agree in advance to do so as a 
condition for reopening negotiations. In light of 
the fact that disarmament negotiations have now 
resumed in Geneva, despite the Soviet demands 
not being met, will the Prime Minister advise the 
House whether a major factor in the Soviet 
Union's resumption of these disarmament talks 
was its reaction to the Strategic Defence Initiative? 

Mr Hawke — It is the case that many analysts 
believe that the initiative of the United States 
Administration in this area was a factor in the 
decision of the Soviet Union to agree to a 
resumption of the talks. It would be quite futile to 
deny that obvious fact. As to what weight is to be 
given to that element, there is no one here or 
elsewhere who can be definitive about it. But | 
would not attempt in any way to ignore that this 
initiative is put as one of the elements. If we 
proceed from that to what would seem to be the 
logic of what the Leader of the Opposition is 
getting at, let us look at more recent events. 
Honourable members would have noticed that in 
the United States this week the President of the 
United States had a very tough battle to get 
passage, first in the Senate and later in the House 
of Representatives, of legislation in regard to the 
MX missile. It is very interesting that in his 
successful attempt to get the numbers in respect of 
his position on the MX missile issue, he brought 
the chief negotiator back from Geneva. The facts 
are that in the House of Representatives there was 
a margin, as | recall, of about six votes. Part of the 
argument put by the President and those support- 
ing him was that the position of the United States 
should not be prejudiced in the negotiations in 
Geneva. Is it being suggested by the Leader of the 
Opposition and other honourable members oppo- 
site that nearly half of the members of the House 
of Representatives in the Congress are treacherous 
and are traitors to the interests of the U.S. because 
they rejected the argument of the President and of 
the chief negotiator? Are honourable members 
opposite suggesting that those who did not vote 
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for the President were prejudicing the interests of 
the United States? 

The logic of the position of the Leader of the 
Opposition and honourable members opposite 
means that approximately half of the representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United States are 
treacherous and are traitors because they would 
not accept an argument in regard to the MX 
missile. | do not accept the proposition that half 
the members of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives in the United States Congress are 
traitors and are treacherous because they, with 
integrity, have a different view on this issue. | 
repeat that the nature of the issues we are talking 
about here are of such profound importance that 
men and women of good will, with total integrity, 
can have a different point of view. The interests of 
rational discussion and the salvation of men and 
women and their future on this planet are not 
served by the simplistic proposition that unless we 
embrace one doctrine we are traitors and are 
treacherous to the cause of peace and internation- 
al understanding. Once we get to that position, we 
will have guaranteed the end of rational construc- 
tive debate. | repeat that, just as in the United 
States half of the members of the United States 
Congress are not to be labelled as traitors and 
treacherous because they will not embrace a 
particular argument, in this country and in all 
other democracies those who do not happen to 
share a particular doctrine do not deserve to be 
labelled as traitors. They deserve to have their 
views taken as being advanced by people of 
integrity. 


Namibia: effects of occupation by 
South Africa on education 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 28 March: 


Mr Scott — | draw the attention of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to the presence in the gallery of 
two South West Africa People’s Organisation 
leaders, including Mr Peter Mueshihange, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Is the Minister aware 
of the problems created by the illegal occupation 
of Namibia by South Africa? Further, is he aware 
of the fact that students from Namibia have 
extreme difficulty in qualifying for scholarships to 
Australia, due to lack of secondary education 
levels of qualifying standard and/or lack of 
adequate English? Will the Minister address this 
problem in an effort to ensure increased scho- 
larships for Namibian students to come to 
Australia? 
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Mr Hayden — Australia has followed closely 
the progress of negotiations towards Namibian 
independence. We have consistently supported 
calls for the early independence of Namibia in 
accordance with Security Council Resolution 435. 
South Africa has stated, however, that it will not 
move to implement the United Nations settlement 
plan until agreement is reached on the withdrawal 
of Cuban troops from Angola. Australia, however, 
regards the withdrawal of Cuban troops as 
extraneous to the independence settlement as 
described in terms of UN Security Council 
Resolution 435. Following the signing, in Febru- 
ary 1984, of the Lusaka Accords for monitoring 
South African troop withdrawals from Angola, one 
hopes that a more positive climate for negotiating 
a settlement will develop. Australia remains 
concerned that Namibian independence and the 
implementation of UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 435 have been so long delayed and continue 
to be held up by the introduction of issues not 
encompassed in the UN plan. 

In regard to the other matter that the honourable 
member raised, it is Australia’s policy to seek to 
help the people of Namibia as a whole. Accor- 
dingly, Australia has contributed to a number of 
aid programs for Namibians in recent years. In 
1985 Australia is contributing to a number of 
United Nations funds for southern Africa. It has 
also contributed to the establishment, under 
Commonwealth auspices, of a Distance Education 
Program for southern African refugees. Additional 
aid is provided through the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau. Since 1978 Namibians 
have enrolled in tertiary courses in Australia under 
the Special Commonwealth African Assistance 
Plan. At present there are five Namibians studying 
in Australia. Namibians are welcome to apply for 
scholarships under various schemes, provided 
they are suitably qualified and are endorsed by the 
Commonwealth Secretariat in London. | also 
mention that a Namibian participated in the 
Foreign Service training course in Australia in 
1984. 


Electromagnetic guns: Australia-U.S. 
co-operation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 28 March: 


Mr Sharp — | ask the Prime Minister: is 
Australian research co-operation with the United 
States continuing on the development of electro- 
magnetic guns, which the Foreign Minister has 
described as a ‘godsend’ for Australia’s defences? 
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Will the Prime Minister assure the House that 
Australia will continue to co-operate with the 
United States in this endeavour, which is of 
importance both to Australia and to the United 
States, despite the criticisms of members of the 
Australian Labor Party’s factions? 

Mr Hawke — No decision has been taken on 
the future of defence science research on the 
question of electromagnetic propulsion. Howev- 
er, all Australian research has been directed to the 
application of electromagnetic propulsion in the 
atmosphere and not in space, because the 
Australian interest, as | think all honourable 
members should appreciate, is in the tactical 
application of electromagnetic propulsion in 
regard to, for example, defence against anti-ship 
missiles. In any case, work on electromagnetic 
propulsion in the Defence Science and Technolo- 
gy Organisation has not had high priority in the 
past, as is evidenced by the relatively limited 
amount of money which has been directed to this 
project, and is being phased down progressively 
in favour of projects of more immediate defence 
interest. 

It should be understood that in this sense 
Australia has not been engaged in something 
secretive. | remind honourable members that our 
Materials Research Laboratories’ work on this area 
has been publicised quite openly. For example, 
there were the booklets of March 1981 and June 
1982. In June of last year there were invitations to 
media representatives to visit the Materials 
Research Laboratories so that they could have a 
full presentation of the work that was being 
undertaken. | repeat that all Australian research in 
this area has been directed to the application of 
electromagnetic propulsion in the atmosphere 
and not in space. That position is quite clear. If 
people want to know about the work that is being 
done, it is open — as has been made clear before 
— for them to be so informed. 


Australia-U.S. joint defence facilities 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 28 March: 


Senator Bolkus — My question, which is 
directed to the Minister representing the Prime 
Minister, concerns an article in today’s National 
Times on the use of United States of America 
bases within Australia, especially the Pine Gap 
base. Have such facilities, especially the one at 
Pine Gap, been deployed or are proposed by any 
country to be deployed for the purpose of 
monitoring and/or intercepting communications 
with Greece or communication related to Greece 
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in any way? It is also a fact that one reason for this 
action is United States concern at the direction of 
the Greek Government? In view of the fact that the 
United States has a history of intervention in 
Greece and that this proposal runs counter to the 
policy of the Australian Government as to the use 
of such bases, can the Minister give an assurance 
that the bases will not be used in this way? 

Senator Button — The Government is neither in 
the habit of commenting nor in a position to 
comment on all sorts of speculation or assertions 
about the joint facilities at Pine Gap or Nurrungar 
beyond the Prime Minister's statement to Parlia- 
ment on 6 June last year.* In that statement the 
Prime Minister said that the joint facilities at Pine 
Gap and Nurrungar contribute to arms control 
verification and early warning as well as to 
effective deterrence. That is the position which the 
Government adopts. | say by way of observation 
that if the United States Government were 
concerned at the direction of the Greek Govern- 
ment, | have no doubt that it would deploy a wide 
range of other means of intercepting communica- 
tions which are totally unrelated to facilities in 
Australia. 





* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, page 614. 


Nuclear energy industry: safety 
arrangements for emergency 
situations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 28 March: 


Senator Elstob — My question, which is 
directed to the Minister for Energy and Resources, 
concerns the nuclear energy industry. Is there in 
existence an international emergency system 
whereby, in the case of an impending nuclear 
disaster, expert resources are immediately avail- 
able? If such a system is not currently available 
will the Government consider placing this con- 
cept before the International Atomic Energy 
Agency? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Following the acci- 
dent at Three Mile Island in the United States of 
America in 1979 there has been a worldwide 
reassessment of nuclear safety activities including 
emergency planning and preparedness. Safety at 
nuclear installations is primarily the responsibility 
of individual countries, although the International 
Atomic Energy Agency maintains a program in 
support of the safe utilisation of nuclear energy. 
The IAEA's principal role is to assist nuclear safety 
authorities in member States in the development 
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and improvement of their emergency planning 
and preparedness capabilities. This includes such 
things as sending specialist assistance missions to 
member States on request to assist in developing, 
improving and testing their emergency plans; 
preparing guidance documents to assist member 
States in their response to radiation accidents and 
emergencies; and providing inter-regional train- 
ing courses on planning, preparedness and 
response to emergencies. 

In addition, the IAEA has established a system to 
facilitate emergency assistance to member States 
in the event of a radiation accident. These are the 
kinds of precautions that are being set in train on 
an international basis. It should perhaps be noted 
as a footnote that in an IAEA press release, dated 6 
March, it was noted that nuclear power reactors 
world wide have now accumulated more than 
3500 operating years of experience with still no 
accident having significant harmful effects on the 
public. 


United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights: Australian position 
on East Timor 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 28 March: 


Senator Childs — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and refer him to a report in the West 
Australian on 15 March, which claim that 
Indonesia had officially protested to Australia 
because of its vote on an East Timor resolution at 
the United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
(UNCHR) in Geneva. Can the Minister confirm 
the reported Indonesian protest? What was the 
UNCHR resolution? What was the outcome of the 
vote on the resolution? What is the significance of 
that vote for future consideration of East Timor by 
the UNCHR. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Australian Gov- 
ernment has noted that details of the considera- 
tion of the human rights situation in East Timor by 
the UNCHR during its recent 41st session have 
appeared now in several newspapers, | think 
commencing with Indonesian reports. Those 
reports did contain substantial comment on the 
position taken by the Australian delegation. The 
situation is this: consideration took place in 
closed session and, pursuant to the confidential 
procedures of the Commission to preserve the 
effectiveness of these procedures and the co- 
operation of States with them, members of the 
Commission undertake not to disclose details of 
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closed debate or decisions. The Australian Gov- 
ernment regards these confidential procedures as 
a useful mechanism for constructive dialogue in 
human rights and remains committed to their 
protection. 

As a member of the UNCHR, Australia did take 
part actively in the consideration of human rights 
issues in a number of countries. A working group 
of the Commission recommended that the human 
rights situation in East Timor be kept under review 
but with a view to being able to terminate such 
consideration at next year’s session. Australia 
voted for this recommendation, which was, 
however, defeated. Australia’s vote was decided 
in the context of our concern for human rights, 
including the need for proper international access 
to East Timor and on the basis of our best 
considered assessment of the situation. It was the 
first time that the Australian Labor Party Govern- 
ment had registered a vote on Timor in the 
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The president and artistic direc- 
tor of the Cultural Centre of the 
Philippines, Dr Lucrecia Kasi- 
lag, made a three-week visit to 
Australia from 4 March under 
the Australian Cultural Awards 
Scheme funded by the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. Dr Kasi- 
lag visited Perth, Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne, Canberra, Sydney and 
Brisbane to learn more about 
Australia’s cultural life, and to 
discuss possible future cultural 
exchanges between the two 
countries. She held discussions 
with government officials re- 
sponsible for the arts, and with 
arts festival organisers and 
academics. Dr Kasilag also 
attended performances by some 
of Australia’s leading music and 
dance groups. Her first stop was 
in Perth where her visit coin- 
cided with the annual Festival of 
Perth which this year attracted 
music, dance and drama groups 
from 12 countries. Dr Kasilag, 
who is also a prominent com- 
poser, is pictured playing one of 
her compositions for Professor 
David Tunley (centre), Head of 
the University of Western Aus- 
tralia‘s Department of Music, 
and former department head 
Emeritus Professor Sir Frank 
Callaway. (AIS photo). 


UNCHR. Therefore, it cannot be said, as some 
Indonesian press reports have alleged, that the 
Government has reversed its position. Australia’s 
last vote in the Commission against a resolution 
on East Timor was cast under the previous 
Government. Our vote at the 41st session of the 
Commission has no relevance to our position on 
the broad political issue in the General Assembly. 

| add a couple of points: the Australian 
Government follows the situation in East Timor 
closely and has raised its concerns, including 
those on human rights, with the Indonesian 
authorities on many occasions. Those concerns, | 
can testify personally, are well understood. In any 
debate on the East Timor situation, the Australian 
delegation does seek to play a constructive role 
which effective registers the Government's poli- 
cies and concerns in the human rights area, 
specifically with regard to the East Timorese 
people. 
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National directory of translators and 
interpreters 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hur- 
ford, MP, and the Chairman of the National 
Accreditation Authority for Translators and 
Interpreters (NAATI), Dr Peter Martin, on 1 
March: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, MP, will launch today the most 
comprehensive national directory of translators, 
interpreters and language aides ever produced in 
Australia. The directory, produced by the National 
Accreditation Authority for Translators and Inter- 
preters (NAATI), has over 4700 entries. It lists, by 
State and Territory, people accredited by NAATI. 
Sixty-one languages are covered. It also provides 
the level of accreditation and the address of each 
person listed, with their telephone numbers where 
available. 

‘The directory will be a valuable tool for people 
and organisations requiring the services of qualif- 
ied translators and interpreters,’ Mr Hurford said. 
‘It will considerably improve community access to 
translating and interpreting.’ The Chairman of 
NAATI, Dr Peter Martin, said the directory also 
included all interpreter-translator training courses 
in educational institutions approved by his 
organisation in Australia. NAATI, which has 
national responsibility for the maintenance of 
professional standards in interpreting and translat- 
ing, became an independent authority in 1983. It 
is jointly funded by the Federal, State and 
Northern Territory Governments. It was previous- 
ly administered by the Department of Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs. 

The subscription fee for the directory is $40, 
which covers postage and also entitles the 
subscriber to a mid-year update listing accredita- 
tion granted between January and June 1985. 
Subscriptions should be sent to: NAATI, PO Box 
349, Jamison Centre, ACT 2614. The directory 
will be launched by Mr Hurford today at the 
Commonwealth Government Centre in Chifley 
Square, Sydney.. The occasion will be attended by 
representatives of private organisations, govern- 
ment departments and community groups with 
interests in interpreting and translating. 
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Visit by Chinese Minister of 
Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and 
Fisheries 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 2 March: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, MP, announced today that the Chinese 
Minister of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and 
Fisheries, Mr He Kang, is to pay a visit to Australia 
from 26 March to 3 April at the invitation of the 
Australian Government. Mr He will be returning a 
visit made by Mr Kerin to China in May 1984. Mr 
He will be accompanied by Mr Chen Bai, Deputy 
Director of the Guangdong Agricultural Council, 
and a number of senior officials of the Chinese 
Ministry of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and 
Fisheries. Mr Kerin described the visit as very 
timely, reflecting the substantial progress that has 
been made in agricultural relations between 
Australia and China as exemplified by the 
agricultural co-operation agreement which both 
Ministers signed in Peking in May 1984. 

‘Mr He Kang has featured prominently in the 
rapid advances made in recent years in modernis- 
ing China’s agriculture’, Mr Kerin said. ‘The 
Australian Government looks forward to hearing 
first hand from the Chinese Minister of these 
achievements’, he said. Mr He will visit Canberra, 
Queensland, New South Wales, South Australia 
and Victoria. In Canberra, he will hold discussions 
with senior Government Ministers and officials. 

Because of the wide-ranging responsibilities of 
his portfolio, it is planned to show Mr He a large 
number of areas of Australian agricultural activity, 
including wool processing, grain processing and 
handling, fruit and vegetable handling and 
processing, and sugar products. Mr Kerin express- 
ed his pleasure at the continuation of high-level 
contacts with China in agriculture as in other 
spheres, and observed that Mr He's visit to 
Australia immediately precedes that of the 
Secretary-General of the Communist Party of 
China, Mr Hu Yaobang, on 13-18 April. 


IYP: contribution to the United 
Nations 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia had 
pledged a voluntary contribution of $10 000 to 
the United Nations, in addition to its normal 
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Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, are pictured signing the five Veterinary Protocols, in Canberra, on 27 March. The 
Protocols cover breeding swine, cattle, sheep and goats, breeding poultry and hatching eggs, and frozen embryos of 


cattle, sheep and goats. (AIS photo). 


contribution to the United Nations budget, to help 
defray the costs of the United Nations program for 
the International Year of Peace (IYP). Australia’s 
contribution was pledged at a conference held at 
the United Nations headquarters in New York on 
1 March. The purpose of the conference was to 
invite all member States to pledge financial 
contributions to assist the promotion of IYP 
activities by the United Nations. 

Australia’s contribution will be earmarked to 
assist with travel costs for representatives of 
smaller Pacific States who will attend a seminar 
on the IYP, in Bangkok, in May. 


Visit by Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that he had 
invited the Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, 
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Professor Mikhail Kapitsa, to visit Australia on 14 
and 15 March. Professor Kapitsa, a leading Soviet 
expert on Asian affairs, will hold discussions with 
Mr Hayden and officials of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. The main focus of the talks is 
expected to be current developments in Cambo- 
dia, but other topics of mutual interest concerning 
the region will be covered. 

Mr Hayden’s discussions with Professor Kapitsa 
are part of a continuing round of exchanges on 
Cambodia and follow Mr Hayden's talks in 
Malaysia, Singapore, Laos and Vietnam between 
3-13 March. Mr Hayden also held talks in 
Canberra on the Cambodian issue with the United 
Nations Secretary-General, Mr Perez de Cuellar. 
on 12-15 February and Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
of Cambodia on 26 February. Mr Hayden said that 
in promoting dialogue on the Cambodian prob- 
lem, Australia would be prepared to listen to all 
sides in the hope that we could encourage 
narrowing those differences which are keeping 
the parties apart. The USSR was one of the 
countries whose views would have an important 
bearing on any move towards a settlement. 
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Five Power Defence Arrangements: 
combined exercise 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 3 March: 


Soldiers from Singapore, Malaysia, New Zea- 
land and the United Kingdom will take part in 
Exercise Platypus 85 in Townsville from 24 March 
to 4 April. Announcing this today, the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, said a total of 156 
soldiers from the 9th Ranger Battalion (Malaysia); 
7th Battalion, Royal New Zealand Infantry Regim- 
ent: 3rd Battalion, Singapore Infantry Regi 
ment; and 6th Battalion, Gurkha Rifles, would 
train with the headquarters and elements of the 
3rd Brigade based in Townsville. Mr Beazley said 
Australia was the sponsor for the exercise which 
would be held under the Five Power Defence 
Arrangements (FPDA). 

‘The exercise will consist of several activities 
culminating in a brigade-controlled command 
post exercise for which each country will provide 
a player battalion headquarters and control 
elements,’ Mr Beazley said. ‘The aim of Exercise 
Platypus 85 is to develop the capability of the 
FPDA partners to operate together in a land 
environment.’ 
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U.S.-NZ defence relations: 
postponement of ANZUS Council 
meeting 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 4 March: 


As host of the ANZUS Council due to meet in 
Australia in July the Government has decided that 
it is necessary at this point to announce the 
postponement of the meeting. The serious difficul- 
ties between the United States and New Zealand 
have arisen following the New Zealand Govern- 
ment’s decision on United States naval vessels. In 
the light of the New Zealand decision, the United 
States response to that decision, and other recent 
developments including the curtailing of intelli- 
gence exchanges between the United States and 
New Zealand, it is clear that the holding of a 
regular ANZUS Council meeting at the present 
time would be impracticable. 

These developments need to be kept in 
perspective. As | said at the White House on 7 
February, an important aspect of the ANZUS 
relationship has become a matter of close 
concern. But the ANZUS Treaty remains. It needs 
to be emphasised that this point is not in dispute 
between any of the ANZUS partners. The 
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Australia continues to have close ties with Singapore in defence training programs. One aspect of defence 
co-operation is the C130 Hercules tactical continuation training Carried out by crews from the Republic of Singapore 
Air Force (RSAF). The training, under RAAF supervision, takes place at RAAF Base, Richmond, NSW. It involves 
briefings, instruction and practical familiarisation in air dropping, tactical low level navigation flying, paradrop 
insertion and fighter evasion. The RSAF is unable to undertake this type of training in Singapore because of the 
Republic’s limited air-space and training areas. Pictured after signing on 15 [february in Singapore a memorandum of 
understanding relating to the training of RSAF crews in Australia are the Australian High Commissioner, Mr Walter 
Handmer (left), and the First Permanent Secretary of the Singapore Ministry of Defence, Mr Lim Siong Guan. 
(Department of Defence photo). 
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pre-eminent responsibility of the Government is to 
ensure the protection of Australia’s essential 
national security interests, and it will now do this 
through bilateral channels with both partners 
while the present circumstances prevail. 

In the case of the United States, the Australian 
Government has been reassured by views express- 
ed to it publicly and privately by President Reagan 
and other senior representatives of the Administra- 
tion, that the Australian-United States alliance 
under ANZUS remains as strong as ever. In the 
case of New Zealand, we propose to pursue our 
important defence relationship on a bilateral basis 
reflecting both our traditions and the common 
need to respond to regional security requirements. 
Further announcements on specific arrangements 
in regard to both relationships will be made 
shortly. 


Australian Fishing Zone: detention of 
Indonesian vessels 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 4 March: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, announced today that an investigation had 
begun into possible breaches of Australian fishing 
laws by four Indonesian fishing vessels. The 
Minister said that the four vessels, part of a larger 
fleet, had been apprehended approximately 45 
nautical miles north of Bathurst Island and have 
been escorted to Darwin. He said that not all 
vessels in the fleet were able to be apprehended 
because of the very difficult weather conditions. 
Mr Kerin said that the fishing boats were not high 
technology vessels and were apparently involved 
in subsistence fishing; as such they represented no 
threat to Australia’s fishing resources. 

‘However, | am concerned that the vessels were 
operating outside the area in which they have 
traditionally fished and that they have arrived in 
Australian waters earlier than is normally the case. 
The investigation which is under way will 
examine these and other matters,’ Mr Kerin said. 
Mr Kerin also expressed concern about the 
potential quarantine risk involved should these 
vessels or others like them land on islands close to 
the mainland or on the mainland itself. 

‘If these fishermen were to take ashore live birds 
or animals or leave behind contaminated food 
then there’s the possibility that diseases could be 
introduced to Australia that are not currently here. 
This risk is heightened by the fact that should a 
disease break out in such an isolated area, it could 
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be well established before it was detected. 
Significant exotic diseases which exist to our north 
include rabies, Newcastle’s disease in birds and 
foot and mouth disease, all of which could have a 
devastating effect on Australia’s birds and anim- 
als,’ Mr Kerin said. 

Mr Kerin said that regular surveillance of the 
area concerned would continue to ensure that 
other fishermen did not venture into this area in 
the future. He said that the whole matter is also 
being taken up with Indonesian authorities to 
improve the controls over the activities of 
traditional fishermen. 


Aid for the Thai-Cambodia border 
region 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced in Kuala Lumpur today 
that Australia would provide $810 000 to assist 
displaced Cambodians affected by recent fighting 
in the Thai-Cambodia border region. Mr Hayden 
said that following the recent Vietnamese military 
activities along the border some 190 000 Cambo- 
dians had been relocated to evacuation sites 
inside Thailand. This had resulted in both the 
United Nations Border Relief Operation (UNBRO) 
and the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC) issuing urgent international appeals for 
funds to continue their humanitarian assistance 
programs for the evacuated population. 

UNBRO will receive $530 000 for the care and 
maintenance of Cambodian civilians in UNBRO 
camps, other than Khmer Rouge, and $280 000 
will be made available for the activities, mainly 
medical, of the ICRC’s Thai-Cambodia program. 
Mr Hayden said the Government was making the 
aid available to help meet the unexpected 
additional requirements of the organisations 
caring for the Cambodians. Australia would 
continue to monitor further requirements and 
appeals as they are launched. 


Livestock exports to China 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr Kerin, MP, on 4 March: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, today announced a wide range of new 
livestock export opportunities to the People’s 
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Republic of China. Mr Kerin said that agreement 
was reached following discussions in Beijing this 
week between the Australian Bureau of Animal 
Health and the Chinese Ministry for Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry and Fisheries. 

‘Substantial revision in the existing agreement 
for export of cattle and sheep will lead to 
availability of export animals from most areas of 
Australia,’ he said. ‘Tests for bluetongue and other 
viruses have been greatly amended’. Mr Kerin said 
that Australia is the first country with which China 
will complete a formal agreement to import cattle 
and sheep embryos. He said that conditions were 
also agreed for export of pigs, goats and poultry. 

‘The new conditions for such a wide range of 
animals gave great opportunities for export of 
quality Australian livestock to this important 
market. China has a particular interest in dairy 
cattle, milking goats, pigs and merino rams,’ he 
said. The Minister said that full details of the 
conditions will be available from the Australian 
Bureau of Animal Health. 


Vietnamese students: tension 
between refugees and new arrivals 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
4 March: 


Migrants should avoid pursuing their old-world 
hatreds in Australia in a confrontationist way,’ the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Hurford, told a delegation of Vietnamese- 
Australians today. The delegates were part of a 
group undertaking a hunger strike and protest 
outside Parliament House against Australia’s 
admitting 22 north Vietnamese students to take 
English classes at the Canberra College of 
Advanced Education (CCAE). 

Mr Hurford met the delegates at Parliament 
House this afternoon. He said he understood the 
depth of their feelings about events in their own 
country but they should put their point of view 
peacefully and more effectively. The protesters 
claim the 22 students are not genuine scholars but 
communist party officials who will spy on and 
harass the anti-communist Vietnamese Commun- 
ity in Australia. 

The students arrived in Australia on 7 February. 
On 24 February a group of 10-15 Vietnamese- 
Australians allegedly entered the residential quar- 
ters of the CCAE and attacked four of the 22 
students. Mr Hurford condemned the attack on 
the students and said the full rigour of the law 
would be applied to apprehend and prosecute 
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those responsible. He told the delegation that their 
protest would, justifiably or not, be linked with the 
attack. He said there was no evidence that any of 
the 22 students had done anything to affect 
Vietnamese-Australians. 

‘I promise that the authorities here will make 
sure there is no interference by either side,’ he 
said. Mr Hurford stated that the 22 student visitors 
were studying at the CCAE under a United 
Nations development program. This was part of 
Australia’s regional responsibilities and helped 
maintain the best possible bilateral relations with 
Vietnam. ‘We are bound to pursue relationships 
with other governments whether they be totalita- 
rian or not,’ he said. ‘It is counter-productive to 
object to people from a totalitarian country by 
acting brutally ourselves. | too have an abhorr- 
ence of totalitarianism, but | want to act effectively 
to oppose it. 

‘In fact we can do much more for our 
Australian-Vietnamese Community, as well as for 
peace in our world, by facilitating dialogue with 
the regime in Vietnam,’ he said. ‘In this way we 
shall have much more influence over Vietnam's 
decisions than will be the case if members of our 
Australian-Vietnhamese community mindlessly 
offend visitors from that part of the world.’ 


Trade agreement between Australia 
and the United Arab Emirates 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 6 March: 


The Minister for Economy and Commerce in the 
Government of the United Arab Emirates, His 
Excellency Saif Ali Al-Jarwan, and I today signed 
an agreement on trade and economic relations 
and technical co-operation between Australia and 
the United Arab Emirates (UAE). His Excellency 
Saif Ali Al-Jarwan is in Australia at the Govern- 
ment’s invitation for discussions on bilateral trade 
and co-operation matters, and to give him the 
opportunity to see developments here which 
could be of interest to the UAE. The visit has an 
historic significance as it is the first time a Minister 
from the UAE has made an official tour of 
Australia. 

The agreement, which represents a significant 
step in the development of bilateral trade and 
economic relations with the UAE, expresses the 
intention of the two Governments to develop and 
expand trade and economic relations and technic- 
al co-operation. It provides for the facilitation of 
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joint ventures in the two countries, and encour- 
ages the exchange of technology and technical 
expertise between commercial enterprises in each 
country. It also provides for the establishment of a 
joint committee which will have a charter to 
consider ways in which the two Governments 
might further develop the bilateral trade and the 
commercial relationship. 

Australia’s exports to the UAE have been 
increasing rapidly over the past five years and 
amounted to $157.4 million in 1983-84. Principal 
exports comprise wheat, live sheep, meat and 
dairy products while major imports from the UAE 
are petroleum and crude oil. The UAE is an 
important market for Australian dairy products. | 
was particularly pleased to learn that the members 
of the Australian cricket team, who will partici- 
pate in an international competition in Sharjah 
later this month, will assist in the promotion of 
these products during their forthcoming visit. | am 
confident that the new agreement together with 
the visit of His Excellency Saif Ali Al-Jarwan will 
lay the basis for a continuing expansion of trade 
and co-operation between our two countries. 
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His Excellency, Mr Saif Ali Al-Jarwan (left) and the Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, pictured signing the 
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Launching of SIROTECH 


News release issued by the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, Senator John But- 
ton, on 6 March: 


The Minister for Industry, Technology and, 
Commerce, Senator John Button, today officially 
launched SIROTECH, a marketing-oriented teg 
nology transfer and commercial assessment cr 
pany established by CSIRO in conjunction 
the Australian Industry Development Corp¢ 
(AIDC) and business leaders. SIROTECH 
CSIRO’s commercial agent for marketin 
research and technology, its business 7 
principal patent agent and adviser, ay 
of the Organization's industrial propr 
The company also advises CSIRO 
and requirements of Australian ip. 
playing an important part in of 
CSIRO research. 
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professionals with proven commercial and busi- 
ness track records to tackle the problems of 
analysing, presenting and marketing new technol- 
ogy arising from research programs. ‘Establish- 
ment of the company is a notable attempt to assist 
Australian industry, especially key manufacturing 
sectors, to apply new technology to become more 
competitive in international markets,’ the Minister 
said. 

SIROTECH has already undertaken a major 
consultancy with a State government and is 
currently involved in over 40 major collaborative 
projects with industry ranging from development 
of animal vaccines to the establishment of a 
chemical consultancy organisation. Among the 
many activities planned by SIROTECH this year 
will be a major scientific instrument forum in 
August, to be held in collaboration with the 
Australian Scientific Industry Association. This 
will identify machanisms by which the wealth of 
scientific instrumentation arising from the re- 
search activity of CSIRO and other research 
institutions can be alligned with the product 
intentions, product range, and manufacturing- 
marketing skills of the Australian scientific instru- 
ment industry. 

Senator Button also launched a new technology 
transfer journal Techlink Australia, which is to be 
a Catalyst for the establishment of a network of 
industrialists, business people and scientists 
throughout Australia who are involved in technol- 
ogy transfer activities. 


Speech by the Minister for Industry, Technology 
and Commerce, Senator John Button, in Canber- 
ra, on 6 March: 


| am very pleased to be here today for the 
formal launching of SIROTECH. Throughout the 
tertiary education sector, and the research estab- 
lishments of this country, the setting up of 
companies to market research, or further its 
application, is now almost standard practice. | 
was told last week, for instance, in a meeting | had 
with the Advanced Colleges of Education princip- 
als, that each of them now has such a research 
company. Last year, | launched a company called 
Luminis, at Adelaide University, which is to be an 
‘mbrella company for a number of similar 
ntures that the university has had running for 
Ye time. 
though, we still have a long way to go in 
ssing the undoubted skills and enthusiasm of 
earch community bodies, we are a far cry 
ew years ago when such activities were 
dered necessary. | think | am correct in 
t the University of NSW company, 
t, was the first in the field, but for a 


long time it stood practically alone. It is, therefore, 
gratifying to see the organisation with by far the 
greatest resources and, therefore, the greatest 
potential impact, set up its own company, 
SIROTECH Ltd. 

It is a natural development and co-ordination of 
earlier efforts in research application and com- 
mercial activity which the CSIRO had made. It 
will provide support for transfer of CSIRO 
developed technology to industry, and it will 
provide the services necessary for handling 
patents and licencing. | wish the new company 
every success. 

The figures showing our fairly dismal national 
performance in applied work and commercialisa- 
tion of research and development by comparison 
to a sounder record in more basic research, are 
too well known to this audience to require me to 
elaborate on them. However, | simply make the 
point that each of these new ventures, such as 
SIROTECH, is contributing to a necessary change 
of emphasis. CSIRO has a record of excellence in 
scientific research. But our contemporary and 
future needs lie not so much in demonstrating our 
excellence in research, but in adopting a national 
effort and co-operative approach between scien- 
tists and Australian industry. CSIRO has a huge 
contribution to make in this area. It has, in the 


. past, made substantial contributions to the success 


of the agricultural and mining sectors, and will, | 
hope, continue to do so, but it is timely to see now 
a broader emphasis emerging. 

It is clear, | think, that the relationship between 
industry — meaning in this context not only 
manufacturing, but agriculture and mining as well 
— and research bodies, is changing. The exist- 
ence of research companies, in close, direct 
relationships with users, must mean a greater 
‘demand pull’ effect on research and development 
effort. Industry funds will go where the pay-off 
seems greatest and where the work will be seen to 
be most expeditiously performed. For some time 
now there has been considerable discussion of the 
desirability of contract research. There has been a 
little of this, but it should be stimulated by the 150 
per cent tax Concession on research and develop- 
ment, recently announced by the Government. It 
is my hope that this measure, which, incidentally, 
brings us in line with other countries also trying to 
promote effective levels of research and develop- 
ment, will operate from July this year. 

If it is successful, it should enhance the demand 
for services from bodies such as CSIRO. It may 
offer a significant opportunity for the organisation 
to use its resources to provide services. | am 
interested to note that CSIRO, by recent decision 
of its executive, has decided to proceed with a 
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Officials and management representatives from leading science and technology orero in the six ASEAN 
countries met their counterparts in Australia as part of an ASEAN-Australia science and technology co-operation 
program. The visit by the 35 representatives from Brunei, Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and 
Thailand, took place under the ASEAN-Australia Economic Co-operation Program (AAECP), which includes a $2.2 
million project on the management of science and technology. Pictured at the CSIRO division of water and land 
resources in Canberra are, (from left). the Chief, Philippines National Standards and Testing Centre, Mrs Mercedes 
Soriano; the assistant chief of the CSIRO division, Mr Neil Body; and the senior science research specialist, 
Philippine Invention Development Institute, Mrs Zinnia Teruel. The map emerging from an ink jet plotter shows 
changes to natural vegetation in parts of Australia since the first European settlement 200 years ago. (AIS photo). 


manufacturing industry collaborative research 
program. Under this arrangement, as | understand 
it, a small fund is intended to be set aside for 
projects suggested by industry, and agreed to by 
CSIRO. Such an arrangement may well turn out to 
be a significant catalyst in leading to greater 
industry involvement, and | am confident that 


CSIRO so intends it. Administration of this 
program will be a further responsibility of 
SIROTECH. 


| understand that SIROTECH is now fully 
operational following the appointment of Mr 
Lindsay Cuming as Chairman, in late 1983, of Mr 
Julian Doyle in early 1984, and its formal 
incorporation in September 1984. Senior staff 
have been appointed and offices established in 
Melbourne and Sydney. The men and women 
who will run SIROTECH have a great challenge 
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and a great responsibility to work creatively in an 
area crucial to the revitalisation of Australia’s 
industry performance, an area in which we have 
lagged behind many other countries. 

Theirs is, therefore, a vital task, and in 
launching this company | wish them every success 
in their work. It is professional work of great 
importance to Australia. 


ASEAN -Australia co-operation in 
science and technology 

Speech by the Minister for Industry, Technology 
and Commerce, Senator John Button, to the 
ASEAN-Australia consultative meeting on 


science and technoiogy, in Canberra, on 6 
March: 


Mr Chairman, as a consistent advocate of closer 
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co-operation with ASEAN and other Asian coun- 
tries, it is a great pleasure to be asked to address 
this gathering here tonight. | believe that we all 
have much to gain from closer integration of the 
countries in our region, and it is pleasing to see 
this meeting taking place here in Australia, under 
the ASEAN-Australia Economic Co-operation 
Program. The purpose of this meeting, of course, 
is Co-operation in scientific research and in the 
development of science policy. | believe that this 
is good example of the sort of area where we can 
achieve co-operation to our considerable mutual 
benefit. 

It is worth noting that considerable integration 
has already occurred in trade, consequent partly 
upon the outstanding economic growth of the 
region. The average annual real growth rate in the 
leading Asian-Pacific economies over the period 
1973-83 was 6.5 per cent, compared to Western 
Europe’s 2 per cent. The share of Australia’s 
exports absorbed by the developing countries in 
North East and South East Asia has risen from 10 
per cent to 20 per cent in the 15 years since 1970. 
Similarly, the share of our imports from these 
regions has risen by about 15 per cent since 1970. 

From our side, we recognise that there are 
significant and widening opportunities for Austra- 
lia as these countries look for the goods and 
services to promote their economic development. 
In the past, Australia has been culturally distant 
from Asia. Our different history was re-enforced, 
up until about the end of the 1970s, by our trade 
links with Europe, which were the dominant ones. 
So trade is throwing countries of our region 
together and that alone would dictate closer 
cultural and scientific linkages. But | think that 
there is another more significant reason why 
powers of the size represented here tonight should 
develop strong links and, if you like mutual 
dependencies. 

That reason lies in the alternative such arrange- 
ments provide to the system of great power-led 
blocs which polarises the world community, | 
think that Australia, as a country with a well 
developed science sector, is in a good position to 
assist ASEAN States without such assistance being 
an element of power politics. You can, | would 
hope, feel comfortable and not in any way 
threatened or indebted by us and our reaction to 
ASEAN countries is similar. 

| would also hope that we can draw mutual 
support from the fact that our industries share 
problems. Although in our own case, we have 
developed a quite vigorous manufacturing indus- 
try in past decades, we now face the problem of 
considerable restructuring to meet changed world 
conditions. We face a linked problem in promot- 
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ing the integration of advanced technology with 
our industry. Unfortunately, much of our. scientific 
effort is not so linked at present. 

A much quoted comparison is the fact that 
Australia accounts for around 2 per cent of the 
world’s scientific papers, but only 0.9 per cent of 
the patents registered in the U.S. Much of this 
research is funded by the Government and is 
oriented towards basic research at present. 0.3 per 
cent of GDP is spent on basic research, compared 
to the OECD average of 0.2 per cent and 0.5 per 
cent of GDP on applied research which is about 
OECD average. Research in agriculture and 
mining is strongly supported, with the level in 
agriculture being some six times the OECD 
average. 

It is in the areas of industry research and 
experimental development that Australia now 
needs to improve its operations. Australia spends 
only 0.2 per cent of GDP on experimental 
development, which is less than one-third of the 
OECD average of 0.7 per cent of GDP. So in the 
process of bringing our scientific expertise 
together with industry needs, we face similar 
problems to those you face and there will be 
potential for shared experience. The process will 
open a number of opportunities for fruitful 
exchange between ASEAN and Australia on the 
application of improved technology to established 
industries. 

We will both have much to learn from the other 
in this field. In conclusion, Mr Chairman, | would 
like, on behalf of the Australian Government, to 
reaffirm our commitment to a program of science 
and technology exchange with countries repre- 
sented here today. So it is a great pleasure to talk 
to you and to wish you every success in your 
deliberations at this meeting. 


Postponement of ANZUS Council 
meeting: visit by U.S. Secretary of 
State 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 7 March: 


In announcing on 4 March that the ANZUS 
Council meeting had been postponed, | also said 
that our essential national security interests with 
our Treaty partner, the United States, would be 
pursued through bilateral channels. 1 foresha- 
dowed further announcements on the arrange- 
ments we proposed. A priority requirement is that 
the Government should continue to have the 
benefit of the important exchanges with the 
United States which are normally provided by 
ANZUS Council meetings. | welcome the fact that 
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the United States fully shares our sense of the 
reciprocal value of these discussions. 
Accordingly, | am happy to announce that 
United States Secretary of State George Shultz will 
visit Australia in July this year, at the invitation of 
Foreign Minister Bill Hayden. Mr Shultz will hold 
discussions with Mr Hayden, myself and other 
Ministers on the major issues of international and 
regional concern, which would normally be 
considered at the time of the ANZUS Council. The 
visit of the Secretary of State will further underline 
the fundamental importance which Australia and 
the United States continue to attach to our 
alliance relationship under ANZUS. Both our 
countries are firmly of the view that the alliance 
relationship between us remains as strong as ever. 
Further details of the visit will be made 
available in due course, and other arrangements 
indicated on 4 March will be announced shortly. 


New role for Snowy Mountains 
Engineering Corporation 


News release issued by the Minister for Housing 
and Construction, Mr Stewart West, MP, on 7 
March: 


The Minister for Housing and Construction, Mr 
Stewart West, MP, announced today that the 
Government would shortly introduce legislation 
to restructure the Snowy Mountains Engineering 
Corporation (SMEC). The legislation will follow on 
the Government's earlier decision to retain SMEC 
in Cooma, NSW and to provide a capital injection 
of $6 million largely to allow the Corporation to 
reduce its staff numbers to a viable level. 

Mr West said there were several amendments 
proposed to the SMEC Act to place the Corpora- 
tion on a more commercial basis and to allow it to 
participate more effectively in the international 
engineering market. 

The key amendments are: 
eè the restriction on the range of engineering 

activities open to SMEC will be removed; 

è with Ministerial approval, SMEC will be able to 
form companies or other legal arrangements so 
as to progressively involve Australian engineer- 
ing companies in joint ventures overseas; | 

@ the Corporation’s functions will include refer- 
ence to the involvement of Australian com- 
panies in the execution of overseas work; 

è a five member board of directors wiil be 
appointed to replace the present ‘Corporation 
Sole’ structure, thus allowing SMEC access to a 
range of management talent from the engineer- 
ing, marketing, finance and the trade union 
sectors; 
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è the financial policy of the Corporation will 
specify that it is to act in accordance with 
sound commercial principles and pursue a 
policy directed towards securing revenues to 
cover costs; and 

è various financial provisions will be updated to 
accord with Government policy regarding 
statutory authorities. 

‘The Corporation will be using its excellent 
reputation as a vehicle for involving Australian 
firms in joint ventures on particular overseas 
projects but in a manner that is consistent with 
sound commercial principles. The board of 
directors will be given a considerable degree of 
autonomy to run the day-to-day business of the 
Corporation, under broad Ministerial contro! and 
directives’, Mr West said. 

Mr West also said that in addition to the 
legislation the Government had noted that SMEC 
was to negotiate a private superannuation scheme 
for new employees and was examining the 
feasibility of constructing a new headquarters 
building in Cooma using bank finance. 


International Women’s Day 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 8 March: 


| am pleased to mark International Women's 
Day (8 March) by announcing the names of 20 
women who will receive financial assistance from 
the Government to attend the Non-Government 
Organisations’ Forum '85 to be held in Nairobi, 
Kenya, in July. The Forum is being held in 
conjunction with the United Nations World 
Conference to mark the close of the United 
Nations Decade for Women. 

The women selected are: 

Lois O'Donoghue — Aboriginal: Service to 
Aboriginal women and communities — ACT 

Myra Watson — Aboriginal: Chairwoman of 
Pitjantjatjara Women’s Council — NT-5A 

Cathy Craigie — Aboriginal: Aboriginal 
women’s health — NSW 

Ellie Gaffney — Thursday Islander: involved in 
health, child care, media — Thursday Island — 
Qld 

Louise Nelson — Young woman: involved in 
young women’s issues and Women’s Resource 
Centre — NSW 

Kaye Best — Young woman: young women’s 
issues, nominee of the Youth Affairs Council of 
Australia — SA 

jillinda Thompson —— Young woman: young 
women’s issues, women’s refuges, women’s 
health — SA 
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Anne Collins — Young woman: young 
women’s issues, women’s refuge worker — TAS 

Annalisa Emamy — Non-English speaking 
background: nominee of WA Multicultural and 
Ethnic Affairs Commission and Federation of 
Ethnic Communities’ Councils of Australia — WA 

Concetta La Marchesina — Non-English speak- 
ing background: involved in migrant women’s 
issues, legal aid, domestic violence — Vic 

Eloise Maglizza — Non-English speaking back- 
ground: active in migrant women’s health and 
welfare issues —- WA 

Nada Spasojevic — Non-English speaking 
background: nominee of Ethnic Communities’ 
Council of NSW and active in migrant women’s 
issues — NSW 

Sister Pauline Smith — Nominee of Conference 
of Major Superiors of Women’s Religions Insti- 
tutes — NSW 

Kate Short — Experience in women’s health 
issues and infant feeding in Australia and Third 
World countries —- NSW 

Laurie Alsop -— Chairperson of Disability 
Advisory Council of Australia: disabled women’s 
issues —- NSW 

Judith Cooney — President of Royal Australian 
Nursing Federation — Vic 

Phil Slattery — Nunawading North Neighbour- 
hood Centre: grass roots support services to 
women — Vic 

Janet Hunt — Experience in education, de- 
velopment and peace issues — ACT 

Isabelle Jenner — Active in women’s issues, 
development, member of Australian Federation of 
Business and Professional Women — Qld 

Brigid Walsh — Concerned with interests of 
women remote areas, employment and industrial 
issues — Qld 

| believe that these women are an outstanding 
group of representatives for Australia. They are 
from wide and diverse backgrounds — including 
women from remote and country areas as well as 
cities, and from all States and Territories. In calling 
for applications for assistance earlier this year, the 
Government announced three special target 
groups —- women from non-English speaking 
backgrounds, Aboriginal women, and young 
women. It also announced that special considera- 
tion would be given to women lacking access to 
other sources of financial support to attend the 
Forum. | am very happy that more than half the 
women selected are from these target groups. 

| am particularly pleased that four young 
women have been selected as 1985 is Internation- 
al Youth Year. It is also the end of the UN Decade 
for Women, and will provide these young women, 
who were barely in their teens when the Decade 
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began, with the opportunity to participate in and 
learn from the experiences of the Decade, and 
carry its impetus on to their new generation. The 
Forum is one of two meetings of women from 
around the world to be held in Nairobi in July this 
year. It is organised by and for individual women 
and women from non-government organisations. 
its themes are ‘Equality, Development and Peace, 
and it will focus on progress for women in the 
fields of employment, health and education, with 
special attention to the problems of rural women, 
the majority of whom live in developing coun- 
tries. 

The other meeting to be held in Nairobi in july 
is the World Conference to Review and Appraise 
the Achievements of the United Nations Decade 
for Women: Equality, Development, Peace. This 
is a conference of government representatives 
organised by the United Nations, and the 
Australian Government will be sending an official 
delegation of about 15 members. 

The composition of that delegation will be 
announced soon. Unlike the delegation sent by 
the previous Government to the Mid-Decade 
Conference in Copenhagen in 1980, the delega- 
tion to Nairobi will be led by a woman and the 
majority of its members will consist of women in 
senior and responsible positions in public life in 
Australia. 


International Women’s Day 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 8 March: 


Today, International Women’s Day in Interna- 
tional Youth Year, Senator Susan Ryan drew 
special attention to the many initiatives of the 
Government to improve opportunities for young 
women, This year, which also marks the end of 
the United Nations Decade for Women, the 
Government will make a number of decisions 
which will affect the lives of young women in the 
next decade and beyond. These decisions will be 
based on a wide range of expert reports commis- 
sioned by the Government, ranging across train- 
ing needs, the quality of education and income 
support. 

One of the major recommendations of the Kirby 
Inquiry into Labour Market Programs was that 
women and men should be accorded equal 
access to training and employment. This will be of 
major benefit to young women who have often 
been denied equal access to training and employ- 
ment in the past. Other initiatives have also 
placed a special emphasis on the needs of girls. 
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The Quality of Education Review Committee, 
which will report to Senator Ryan in April, will 
consider education outcomes for girls and how 
they may benefit more from the present education 
systems. A fundamental review of income support 
arrangements for young people will have impor- 
tant implications for girls. These initiatives along 
with an OECD report on youth policy, will 
provide the basis for important changes and 
improvements to the delivery of youth programs. 

‘The Government has a proud record in 
honouring the many commitments it has made to 
women,’ Senator Ryan said. ‘International 
Women’s Day is an especially appropriate time to 
examine what the Government has done to raise 
women’s status. Last year on International 
Women’s Day we celebrated the passage of the 
Commonwealth’s Sex Discrimination Act. The 
enactment of this legislation on 1 August 1984, 
fulfilled one of Labor’s key commitments to 
women set out in our women policy document, 
The ALP and Women: Towards Equality. 

‘The Government's record today shows the high 
priority placed on honouring the commitments we 
have made to women’, Senator Ryan said. 

‘It is noteworthy that the Prime Minister's largest 
financial commitment during the 1984 federal 
election — the promise to create an additional 
20 000 child care places —- was a measure 
designed to help women, both at home and in the 
workforce. The new National Consultation and 
Assistance Program for Women will also benefit 
many women. This Program provides $200 000 
annually in one-off grants to organisations for 
projects which assist women and $122 000 over 
two years for the non-government organisations 
on the National Women’s Consultative Council to 
undertake the consultation work required of them 
by the Government. 

‘The Prime Minister has promised the National 
Women’s Consultative Council two places at the 
taxation summit to be held in july. Women have a 
special interest in taxation matters and the 
outcome of the summit because not all taxation 
impacts equally on women. For instance, sole 
parent pensioners, the great majority of whom are 
women, are discouraged from supplementing 
their pensions with part-time earnings, or return- 
ing to the workforce fulltime by the high effective 
marginal tax rate on their additional earnings.’ 

Senator Ryan noted a number of other recent 
initiatives to assist women, including two special 
projects under the Commonwealth Employment 
Program (CEP): in Queensland two women will 
staff an Aboriginal Women’s Information Unit and 
compile a directory of services tor Aboriginal 
women, and preparations for a national forum for 
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Ms Helen Williams, Secretary of the Department of 
Education, the first woman to head a Federal Govern- 
ment department. (AIS photo). 

migrant women to be held later this year will be 

supported by funding a project officer in each 

State and a national co-ordinator. 

‘Both these CEP projects will assist the Govern- 
ment, through the Office of the Status of Women, 
to consult with women from a wide range of 
backgrounds,’ Senator Ryan said. 

She pointed to another major consultative 
vehicle which is part of the Office of the Status of 
Women: on 26 April, the Government will open a 
Women’s Information Service in Hobart. This 
Service will collect the views of women in 
Tasmania and provide information on Govern- 
ment programs, policies and services to assist 
women and their families. The Tasmanian 
Women’s Information Service will be the second 
‘outpost’ of the Office of the Status of Women. 
The other, in Queensland, opened in April 1984, 

Other initiatives the Government has taken for 
women include: 

e creation of the position of a Women’s Advisor 
for the ACT; 

è establishment of an Aboriginal Women’s Task 
Force, which will report to Parliament this year 
on its consultations with Aboriginal women; 

® appointment of 114 qualified women to Gov- 
ernment boards and authorities; 

@ appointment of the first woman to head a 

Federal Government department — Helen 

Williams, Secretary of the Department. of 

Education; 
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® ensuring that CEP guidelines provide for equal 
access to jobs for women and men; 

® establishment of a special task force of the 
heads of eleven key Government departments 
to check the consideration of the status of 
women in the implementation of all Govern- 
ment policy; 

® compilation by the office of the Status of 

Women of the Women’s Budget Program — a 

comprehensive statement of the impact of last 

year’s Budget on women with an appendix 
listing all Labor’s pre-election commitments to 
women and what the Government had then 
done to honour them; and 

@ publication in the Australian Women’s Weekly 
of The Status of Women Report, compiled 
every three months by the Office of the Status of 

Women to publicise the Government's initia- 

tives for women and provide information on 

Government programs and services. 

Senator Ryan said she was particularly pleased 
at the announcement today by the Prime Minister 
of the names of the 20 women the Government 
will fund to attend the non-government forum in 
Nairobi, Kenya, in July, to mark the end of the 
United Nations Decade for Women. She said that 
she was especially pleased that young women will 
be so well represented at the forum. 

‘International Women’s Day ten years ago saw 
the beginning of the United Nations Decade for 
Women. | am committed to ensuring that 
International Women’s Day 1985, at the end of 
the decade marks only the beginning of the 
changes we must make to raise the status of 
women,’ Senator Ryan said. 


Visit by the Minister for Primary 
Industry to U.S. and Canada 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 8 March: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, said today that his imminent visit to North 
America is a vital step in the Government's 
initiatives to advance the interests of Australian 
agricultural exports. Mr Kerin is due to leave on a 
nine day visit to the United States and Canada on 
9 March. ‘This visit follows on from the initiatives 
taken by the Prime Minister and myself in Brussels 
last month when we had very successful talks with 
the new Commissioners of the European Com- 
munity on the Community’s Common Agricultural 
Policy,’ Mr Kerin said. 

‘While in the United States | will have talks with 
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Agriculture Secretary Block, U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative Brock, White House officials, members 
of Congress, farmers representatives and industry 
representatives. | intend to emphasise the need for 
them to be aware, in any policy considerations, of 
the export dependency of Australia’s farm sector 
and of the market orientation of our primary 
industry policies,’ he said. 

Mr Kerin said that the visit would be timely as it 
would allow Australia to make comments on the 
U.S. Administration’s Farm Bill at a time when 
attitudes are being formed in the U.S. ‘Australia 
welcomes the direction of the proposed Farm Bill 
as it is designed to expose U.S. farmers, in a 
number of sectors, to world market forces and to 
reduce their level of subsidy,’ he said. 

Mr Kerin said that he would also raise with the 
U.S. the need for another round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations to overcome some of the 
massive problems which have arisen as a result of 
increased protection in world trade. In Canada, 
Mr Kerin said he would have discussions with the 
Canadian Minister for Agriculture, Mr John Wise, 
and would stress the need for Canada to resist 
further EC beef access. ‘I will also have discus- 
sions with Canadian authorities on their attitude to 
the U.S. grain proposals,’ Mr Kerin said. 

‘The talks in the U.S. and Canada are an 
important follow up to the Brussels talks and are 
part of the Government's ongoing attempts to see 
that Australia’s exports have the Opportunity to 
compete fairly on international markets,’ Mr Kerin 
Stated. 


Visit by the President of Vanuatu 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 8 March: 


The President of the Republic of Vanuatu, Ati 
George Sokomanu, MBE, and Lady Sokomanu 
will visit Australia from 10-15 March. 

The Government welcomes the visit of the 
Head of State of Vanuatu, which is a significant 
member of both the Commonwealth and the 
South Pacific Forum. The visit will strengthen the 
existing close relations between Australia and 
Vanuatu 


Australian-N.Z. defence relations: 
visit to New Zealand by the Minister 
for Defence 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 9 March: 


In my statement of 4 March on ANZUS, | 
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indicated that the Government proposed in the 
present circumstances to pursue our important 
defence relationship with New Zealand on a 
bilateral basis reflecting both our traditions and 
the common need to respond to regional security 
requirements. Subsequently | have stressed the 
importance of consultations with both our ANZUS 
partners on the most realistic and constructive 
basis possible. 

Australia and New Zealand share important and 
well established interests in the maintenance of 
stability and peaceful development in the South 
Pacific and more widely. In accordance with this 
approach, the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley, will visit New Zealand from 31 March to 
4 April for regular talks on defence co-operation 
with relevant New Zealand Ministers. Thereafter, | 
have agreed with Prime Minister David Lange’s 
request to meet me when he visits Canberra on 17 
April. That will provide the opportunity for talks 
on a wide range of issues. 

These meetings will provide opportunities for 
the Government to ensure that Australia’s tradi- 
tional defence relationships are fully protected for 
so long as arrangements with New Zealand under 
ANZUS continue to be curtailed. 


ASEAN-Australia media visit 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 10 
March: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, said today that the Govern- 
ment believed that increased knowledge of 
Australia by the ASEAN media was an important 
step in building better and broader mutual 
understanding. Mr Bowen was announcing the 
arrival of a group of 10 leading ASEAN journalists 
for a familiarisation visit to Australia from 10 
March to 1 April. Mr Bowen said that the 
promotion of closer dialogue and understanding 
between ASEAN and Australian journalists should 
result in improved reporting of regional matters. 
The journalists — two each from Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and Thailand 
and one from Brunei will take part in two 
seminars — one in Canberra and the other in 
Sydney. 

The Canberra seminar covers a broad range of 
topics related to Australian society, politics, 
contemporary culture and ASEAN-Australian rela- 
tions. Australian academics will join the ASEAN 
journalists for the seminar at the Australian 
National University. The ASEAN group will meet 
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with prominent Australian journalists for the 
second seminar in Sydney. This meeting will 
examine the characteristics of the media in 
Australia and the ASEAN countries and seek to 
stimulate the exchange of ideas and experience 
between the media representatives. The ASEAN 
journalists will also undertake a 21-day tour 
visiting Perth, the north-west of Western Australia, 
Alice Springs, Adelaide, the Riverina, Canberra, 
Sydney and Melbourne. The tour will allow the 
group to gain further first-hand experience of 
Australia and to establish contact with various 
Australian media organisations. 

The seminar-tour is being sponsored by the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau under 
the ASEAN-Australia Media and Information 
Program. The Australian Information Service is 
arranging and co-ordinating the journalists’ visit. 
Mr Bowen said that visits for ASEAN journalists 
will be held annually following the first successful 
visit of this type in 1984. The visit by ASEAN 
journalists to Australia complements the recently 
announced Australian-ASEAN journalists’ prog- 
ram under which Australian journalists will 
undertake working visits to ASEAN countries. This 
program is being administered by the Australian 
Journalists’ Association with funding provided by 
the Australian Government. Mr Bowen said he 
was confident that these programs would provide 
valuable and practical assistance and would be of 
mutual benefit in ASEAN-Australia media rela- 
tions. 


Visit by the President of Ireland 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 10 March: 


The President of Ireland, His Excellency Dr 
Patrick Hillery, will make a State Visit to Australia 
from 27 May to 10 June, at the invitation of the 
Governor-General, Sir Ninian Stephen. The Presi- 
dent will be accompanied by Mrs Hillery. 
President Hillery’s visit to Australia will be the first 
by a Head of State of Ireland. The Australian 
Government warmly welcomes the visit as a mark 
of the very strong traditional and historical ties 
between Australia and Ireland. 

The large community of Irish origin in Australia 
has made an outstanding contribution to the 
development of this country. The President's visit 
will be a timely manifestation of the relationship 
that exists between the two countries. It is planned 
that Dr Hillery will visit all States, the Northern 
Territory and Canberra. Details of the itinerary 
and program will be announced following con- 
sultation with State authorities. 
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Emergency aid to African countries 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, in a statement released in Canberra 
today announced the allocation of $3.2 million 
relief aid to Africa, including $2.2 million for 
Ethiopia, through non-government organisations. 
The allocations had been recommended by a 
Government-non-government task force on 
Ethiopia and by the Australian Council for 
Overseas Aid (ACFOA). Mr Hayden said that 11 
NGOs with programs in Ethiopia would receive 
grants of $150 000 each and three would each 
receive grants of $50000. The remaining 
$400 000 would be paid to Australian NGOs for 
internal distribution costs of food aid. 

Mr Hayden also said that agreement had been 
reached with ACFOA that $1.0 million in relief 
would be disbursed between 18 NGOs for use in 
14 severely affected African countries. Both series 
of allocations form part of the Government's $12 
million relief aid package for Africa announced on 
24 December 1984.* 





* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 12, December 1984, page 
1324. 


Earthquake in Chile 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 10 
March: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, said today that he had been 
saddened by the loss of life, injury and destruction 
of property caused by the severe earthquake 
which struck central Chile on 3 March. Mr Bowen 
said that he had extended to the Chilean 
Government the sympathy of the Australian 
Government and people for the suffering and 
dislocation caused by the earthquake. Mr Bowen 
said that Australia had decided to contribute 
$20 000 to Chilean authorities to assist in relief 
work. Our Embassy in Santiago acted quickly to 
relieve distress in one of the worst affected 
localities. 


Commonwealth Day 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 10 
March: 


Commonwealth Day will be observed in 
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Australia and throughout the Commonwealth on 
11 March. Commonwealth Heads of Government 
decided at their meeting in Jamaica in 1975 that 
the second Monday in March each year would be 
designated as Commonwealth Day. Australia has 
participated in Commonwealth Day celebrations 
each year since then. In a message released to 
mark Commonwealth Day the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, recalled 
Australia’s long-standing commitment to the 
Commonwealth and the significant contribution 
the Commonwealth had made to international 
co-operation and understanding. 

Mr Bowen said the Commonwealth operates on 
many levels — regional and multilateral — and its 
continuing strength is evidence of its adaptability 
and durability. Co-operation exists between gov- 
ernments, leaders, officials and Commonwealth 
parliamentarians. The next meeting of Common- 
wealth Heads of Government, held every two 
years, will take place later this year in the 
Bahamas. 

One of the issues which is likely to be 
prominent on the agenda is that of the special 
problems facing the smaller member States of the 
Commonwealth. Mr Bowen said that Australia 
particularly values the practical way in which the 
Commonwealth assists the development of its 
smaller members, through programs in areas such 
as industrial co-operation, women’s issues, trade 
development and youth affairs. 


Edited message from the Commonwealth 
Secretary-General, Mr Shridath S$. Ramphal, sent 
to Education Ministers of Commonwealth coun- 
tries, on the occasion of Commonwealth Day, 11 
March: 


Commonwealth Day will be celebrated for the 
ninth consecutive year on 11 March. It is a time 
when young people in our unique association of 
49 countries can come together in celebration of 
international understanding and co-operation. 

It is a day for youthful reflection: an opportunity 
to appreciate the significance of a wider world 
beyond home and community. 

The success of this annual event is in no small 
measure due to the personal support of Ministers 
of Education, and it is the support which | am 
requesting once again as we approach the second 
Monday in March. 

When Ministers gathered in Nicosia last July for 
the ninth conference of Commonwealth Educa- 
tion Ministers, they re-affirmed the importance of 
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teaching and learning about the Commonwealth 
for the future vitality of the association. This strong 
expression of faith was most evident during the 
discussion on student mobility within the Com- 
monwealth and the concern which has felt that 
barriers to student movement might lessen con- 
tact, dialogue and mutual understanding, all 
hallmarks of the modern Commonwealth. It was 
seen to be vital dependence and the value of 
co-operation if they were to play their full part in 
working towards a just and equitable world. 
Commonwealth Day offers another somewhat 
different opportunity to work towards the same 
goal for it was established by Heads of Govern- 
ment to widen horizons, to celebrate linkages and 
to extol co-operation. 


Death of USSR President 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 11 March: 


| have today sent the following message to His 
Excellency Mr N.A. Tikhonov, Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, Moscow: 
Please accept the sympathy of the Government of 
Australia and of myself on the death of President 
Chernenko. 

His period in office saw the resumption of the 
vitally important arms control talks between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, and signs of 
improvement in the climate of relations between your 
country and America. 

The Australian Government expresses the hope that 
the recent prospects for a better atmosphere in 
East-West relations will be strengthened and de- 
veloped in the time ahead. 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 12 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today expressed the condolences to 
the Government and people of the Soviet Union 
on the death of the Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Konstantin Chernenko. 

Mr Hayden noted that it was during the late Mr 
Chernenko’s brief period as leader of the Soviet 
Union that arms control negotiations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union had been 
resumed. He hoped that the momentum thus 
regained in this important area of superpower 
relations would be maintained, not only because 
these talks were vitally important in themselves, 
but also because of their positive effect on the 
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international fora in which Australia sought to 
make its own contribution to the disarmament 
process. 

Turning to the bilateral relationship, Mr Hayden 
expressed satisfaction that progress had been 
made towards the Government's goal of a more 
stable and constructive relationship between 
Australia and the Soviet Union. Mr Hayden said 
that he looked forward to continuing mutually 
beneficial engagement with that country under 
the new leadership. 


Recovery abroad of maintenance: 
accession by Australia to UN 
convention 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Attorney-General, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 12 March: 


On 14 March Australia will accede to a UN 
convention which will overcome serious legal 
and practical difficulties in recovering mainte- 
nance abroad. The Hawke Government was 
elected with accession to the convention as a 
policy objective. Negotiations have since been 
carried out with the States so as to settle 
administrative arrangements and necessary regu- 
lations have been made under the Family Law 
Act. 

A person in a country that is a party to the 
convention, may prosecute a maintenance or 
variation claim against another person in another 
nation which is also a party. This is achieved 
through transmitting and receiving agencies estab- 
lished within a party nation’s jurisdiction. Re- 
levant documents are sent by a transmitting 
agency to the receiving agency, which then takes 
all the steps for the recovery of maintenance. 

The Government is meeting the costs of 
administering the convention so that services 
provided to the public will be free of charge. 


Australian energy statistics 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 14 
March: 


While production of primary energy in Australia 
rose by 166 per cent in the 10 years to 1981-82, 
domestic demand for primary energy rose by only 
40 per cent in the same period. This is one of the 
findings of Australian Energy Statistics 1983, a 
comprehensive report on the energy sector in this 
country, which was released today by the Minister 
for Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans. 
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This is the third edition of the report which 
provides a comprehensive coverage of most facets 
of the energy sector ranging from exploration 
through to production and trade. It includes data 
on consumption, prices, and for the first time, 
energy research and development. 

Senator Evans said the previous editions had 
been well received and his Department had 
already received many enquiries for this issue. 
‘The report has been written with a general 
audience in mind, and | am sure it will help 
everyone who reads it understand more about 
Australia’s energy resources and how the eco- 
nomy is significantly affected by the way those 
resources are used. The report will be particularly 
valuable to energy analysts,’ he said. Other 
significant points emerging from the report 
include: 

è in terms of world resources, Australia has about 
6 per cent of the world’s coal, about 0.4 per 
cent of the world’s liquid petroleum resources 
and almost 25 per cent of the world’s known 
low-cost uranium; 

è value added in the energy sector amounted to 
15 per cent of GDP in 1981-82; 

@ the energy sector is an important contributor to 
Government indirect tax revenues through a 
levy on crude oil and LPG production, contri- 
buting $3486 million in 1982-83; 

è in 1982, Australia was the third largest of the 
five OECD countries which are net exporters of 
energy; 

è Australia’s automotive gasoline prices are 
among the lowest in Western industrialised 
countries; and 

è expenditure on energy research and develop- 
ment in Australia in 1981-82 was approximate- 
ly $134 million, compared with $97 million in 
1979-80. Almost 70 per cent of the 1981-82 
expenditure was provided from government 
sources. 

‘Australian Energy Statistics is one of my 
Department’s series of statistical publications 
which include the monthly bulletin Major Energy 
Statistics and two comprehensive reports, one 
dealing with historical patterns and the other with 
forecast patterns, on energy flows in the economy. 
In releasing this report | would like to acknow- 
ledge the contribution to the publication from the 
energy industry and State and Federal Govern- 
ment agencies. Their assistance by making data 
readily available to my Department is appreci- 
ated.’ 

Australian Energy Statistics is available from 
Australian Government Publishing Service book- 
shops in capital cities. 
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Report of Ministerial trade mission 
to ASEAN 


News release issued by the Minister for Housing 
and Construction, Mr Stewart West, MP, on 14 
March: 


The developing ASEAN region holds great 
opportunities for Australia’s construction industry, 
but Companies must be prepared to match the 
commitment of overseas competitors, the Minister 
for Housing and Construction, Mr Stewart West, 
said in Sydney today. Mr West was launching the 
report of the first-ever Ministerial trade mission to 
ASEAN countries on behalf of the Australian 
construction, consultancy and related industries. 
The mission, led by the then Minister for Housing 
and Construction, Mr Chris Hurford, visited 
Thailand, Malaysia, Brunei, Singapore and In- 
donesia (and China) in October and November 
1984.* 

‘The report confirms the great benefits for 
industry of high-level Government contact in 
these developing markets,’ Mr West said. ‘The 
mission’s meetings in the ASEAN countries helped 
identify a wide range of opportunities for Austra- 
lian construction companies and consultants. 
Infrastructure development is a high priority in 
these countries. This is especially so in the fields 
of energy, water resource management and 
communication. Industrial development is also a 
key concern. Housing and the provision of basic 
services to cities and the rural population are 
increasingly important. ASEAN countries are 
treating with greater interest the more sophisti- 
cated aspects of construction, such as the 
development of standards and regulations, plan- 
ning procedures, environmental legislation and 
research and development.’ 

Mr West said the report emphasised the need 
for greater focussing and co-ordination of effort by 
the industry. ‘The Australian construction industry 
has the ability and knowledge needed to compete 
in a range of specialist areas. We also have unique 
expertise in applying our skills and materials to 
tropical conditions. The report highlights the 
intense competition from other countries, includ- 
ing the ASEAN countries themselves. To meet this 
competition, the report makes a broad range of 
recommendations which affect both government 
and the industry. Some of these recommendations 
have funding implications, which | will be 
discussing with my Ministerial colleagues and the 
industry’. 





*See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, pages 
1122, 1133, 1138, 1141 and 1147, and No. 11, 
November 1984, page 1234. 
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‘Others involve better communication both 
within the industry and between industry and 
government. An example of this is the report's 
recommendation that consortia of Australian firms 
be formed and that these be supported through 
existing Government programs, in order to bid for 
all phases of a given project. The mission and this 
report demonstrate very clearly the value of the 
Government's commitment to working closely 
with industry. | am determined to see that we 
capitalise on the great opportunities we now have 
before us,’ Mr West said. 


High Commissioner to Sri Lanka 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Robert Cotton as Australia’s High Commis- 
sioner to Sri Lanka. He succeeds Mr David Rutter 
who has been High Commissioner since 1982. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia and Sri Lanka 
had traditionally enjoyed warm and friendly 
relations. There were important links arising from 
the common belief in parliamentary democracy 
and institutions and common membership of the 
Commonwealth and other international organisa- 
tions. There were also many other areas of shared 
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interest, on the sporting field, in universities and in 
such other areas as tourism. 

Mr Hayden further noted his interest in 
developing Australia’s relations with the Indian 
Ocean States. This was yet another area where 
Australia and Sri Lanka share interests. Mr Hayden 
said that he looked forward to visiting Sri Lanka in 
May this year. This would be an opportunity to 
further develop contacts and dialogue with Sri 
Lanka. 

Mr Cotton joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1967 and has served in Pretoria, Tokyo 
and Kuala Lumpur. 


Chair of Australian history at Dublin 
University College 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 17 March: 


In a special announcement to mark St. Patrick’s 
Day, the Minister for Education, Senator Susan 
Ryan, today announced that Australia would 
contribute $200 000 towards the cost of the 
permanent endowment of the Chair of Australian 
history at University College, Dublin. A further 
$200 000 is to be provided from a private source. 
Senator Ryan said that she was delighted that this 
Chair was to be permanently endowed not only 
because of the strong historic links between 
Australia and Ireland but also because it under- 
lines the increasing interest in Australian studies 
internationally. 

Since 1976 the Department of Foreign Affairs 
has been making annual grants to support this 
Chair but these would no longer be necessary 
with the permanent endowment of the Chair. 
Senator Ryan said that interest in the Australian 
history course in Ireland had been widespread. 
Last year some 130 students were enrolled in the 
various Courses including some at honours level 
and the course has been acknowledged as 
extremely successful. 


Earthquake in Chile 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
17 March: 


The processing of family migration spon- 
sorships for people affected by the recent Chilean 
earthquake, and who qualify under current policy, 
is to be given priority until further notice, the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Chris Hurford, announced today. 

‘Areas from which most migration applications 
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are received were among the worst hit. Some 145 
people were killed, over 2000 injured and 
170 000 made homeless,’ Mr Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said he had instructed that priority 
be given to processing family sponsorships and 
checking job offers for sponsored relatives 
affected by the earthquake. ‘To those Chileans in 
Australia whose relatives in Chile have suffered in 
any way from the earthquake, | extend my 
sympathy and the sympathy of the Government.’ 


Ambassador to the United States 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Rawdon Dalrymple as Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to the United States of America. He succeeds 
Sir Robert Cotton, who has been Ambassador 
since 1982. Sir Robert has announced that he is 
retiring from public service at his own wish and 
will return, with Lady Cotton, to live in Sydney. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia’s relationship 
with the United States had been a central element 
in our foreign policy for more than 40 years. The 
bilateral links were close and substantial, based 
on shared democratic values, compatible institu- 
tions and extensive government and non- 
government exchanges. Mr Hayden said that as 
well as incorporating substantial political and 
security arrangements, the relationship is char- 
acterised by broad and complex contact in 
cultural, scientific, educational and other fields, as 
well as substantial economic ties. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia shared many 
foreign policy concerns with the United States and 
had demonstrated its commitment to playing a 
constructive role in its alliance with the United 
States and in the broader association of Western 
nations. He added that, given the natural diversity 
of interests, Australia recognised and accepted 
that there would be differences of approach and 
occasional disagreements between the two coun- 
tries on particular issues. Australia was confident, 
however, that the maturity of the relationship and 
the extent of the common interests would 
continue to ensure that such issues were handled 
in a positive manner. 

Mr Hayden noted that Mr Dalrymple’s wide 
experience in the conduct of Australian foreign 
policy interests would be of great value and the 
appointment of one of Australia’s most senior 
diplomats reflects the great importance which 
Australia attached to its relationship with the 
United States. 
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Mr Rawdon Dalrymple. (AIS photo). 





Mr Dalrymple, who joined the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in 1957, had held a number of 
senior positions in Canberra, covering a wide 
range of responsibilities. He had served overseas 
in Bonn, London and Manila, and had been 
Australia’s Ambassador to Israel from 1972-75 
and Indonesia from 1981-85. 

Mr Hayden noted with appreciation the service 
that Sir Robert Cotton has given to Australia. He 
had served in the United States for most of the 
time since 1978 when he retired from the Senate, 
first as Consul General in New York and later as 
Ambassador in Washington. 


Australian pavilion at Expo 85 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
17 March: 


Australia’s image as a technologically advanced 
country would be strongly enhanced by the 
exhibits on show at Expo 85 which opened in 
Japan on 17 March, the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, said 
today. ‘Millions of visitors from Japan and other 
countries will see the Australian pavilion which 
depicts Australian advances in science and 
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technology as well as historical exhibits. Despite 
the scepticism of the Australian media, the 
pavilion was completed on time for the official 
opening and will undoubtedly be one of the most 
popular exhibits on display at Tsukuba,’ Mr 
Brown said. 

Mr Brown said the Australian pavilion was one 
of those requested by the Japanese Royal Family 
to be included on their official tour of the Expo 
site. 

‘Australia has a great deal to be proud of in its 
technological achievements and these have been 
well displayed in our pavilion. Our image in Japan 
has improved dramatically in recent years and 
Australia now ranks second as the country most 
liked by the Japanese,’ Mr Brown said. 

A public opinion survey carried out recently for 
the Australian Embassy in Tokyo had found that 
Australia was also second among the countries 
most Japanese wished to visit. ‘Our pavilion at 
Expo 85 will enhance Australia’s standing in the 
eyes of the Japanese and will certainly act as a 
major advertisement for Expo 88 to be held in 
Brisbane,’ Mr Brown said. Our pavilion will be 
staffed by 30 young Japanese-speaking Australians 
who will be a great credit to our country and who 
will work extremely hard over the next six 
months.’ 

The pavilion will be open 12 hours a day and is 
expected to host 8 million visitors by the time 
Expo 85 closes on 16 September. Among the 
exhibits will be displays of Australian technology, 
an electrically operated, mechanical interactive 
sculpture produced by artist and cartoonist Bruce 
Petty, and the very latest in audio-visual presenta- 
tions. 


Visit by the Minister for Trade to 
Thailand and Europe 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 18 March: 


Mr Dawkins will be leaving Australia today for 
discussions overseas relating to his responsibilities 
as Minister for Trade and as Minister Assisting the 
Prime Minister on Youth Affairs. During his 10 day 
visit he will attend meetings in Thailand and 
several European countries. In Europe he will hold 
talks with the West German Federal Minister of 
Economics, Dr Bangemann, the French Minister 
for Industrial Redevelopment and External Trade, 
Madame Cresson and the heads of the three 
organisations that are directly involved with the 
multilateral trading system; the Director-General 
of GATT, Mr Arthur Dunkel, the acting 
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Secretary-General of UNCTAD,*: Mr Alister Mcin- 
tyre and the Secretary-General of the OECD,* 
Jean-Claude Paye. 

In Bangkok, Mr Dawkins will attend the 41st 
session of the Economic and Social Commission 
for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP). This meeting, 
which is held annually at ministerial level, will 
review the activities of the Commission and its 
role in fostering economic and social develop- 
ment in the countries of the Pacific region. While 
in Bangkok there will also be discussions on a 
number of current trade and economic issues with 
other ministers from the region who will be 
attending ESCAP 41. 

Mr Dawkins will attend the OECD in Paris for 
high level talks with officials of the organisation 
on the draft report of the review of youth policies 
in Australia conducted by the OECD's Manpower 
and Social Affairs Committee. The report was 
prepared by the OECD examiners at the invitation 
of the Australian Government. Following these 
discussions, the report will be published in its final 
form and will be available to all interested groups 
in the community. Talks are also planned, with 
the newly appointed OECD Secretary-General, on 
trends in the world economy. 

Ministerial meetings in Paris, Bonn and Geneva 
will cover bilateral trade matters and will enable 
an assessment to be made on the prospects for a 
new found of international trade negotiations. 
Australia is Committed to an open multilateral 
trading system and the interests of medium-size 
trading countries such as Australia are best served 
when there is respect for the multilateral trading 
rules embodied in the GATT. Unfortunately, in 
recent years a number of countries, including the 
major trading nations, too frequently have been 
unable to resist protectionist pressures and have 
adopted measures that are contrary to the GATT 
rules. A decision to embark on a new round of 
international trade negotiations would be a clear 
sign that nations are determined to resist these 
pressures. It will be important, however, to ensure 
that there is general acceptance of the ground 
rules for any new round and a willingness on the 
part of all, including the developing countries, to 
participate effectively and meaningfully in the 
negotiations. 

In Dublin, Mr Dawkins has arranged a meeting 
with Australian Trade Commissioners stationed in 
Europe. This will be his first opportunity to speak 


1. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

2. United Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment. 

3. Organisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment. 
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to these officers since his appointment to the trade 
portfolio. The conference will examine Australia’s 
marketing strategies in Europe, the recommenda- 
tions of the Ferris Panel’s report on lifting 
Australia’s performance in the export of manufac- 
tures and services and developments in the 
management of the Trade Commissioner Service. 


ANZAC: renaming of Gallipoli 
Peninsula 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 18 March: 


| am pleased to announce that the Turkish 
Government has agreed to rename that part of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula where the ANZAC landing 
took place 70 years ago, ANZAC Cove. In return 
the Australian Government will give suitable 
recognition to the heroism and self sacrifice that 
distinguished both the ANZACs and Turkish 
participants in the campaign. 

We have agreed to the establishment of an 
Ataturk Memorial Garden in Canberra in the 
suburb of Campbell, near the Australian War 
Memorial. It will feature a commemorative stone 
on which will be inscribed the tribute of Kemal 
Ataturk, commander of the Turkish forces at 
Gallipoli and later founder and first President of 
modern Turkey, to his opponents. This tribute, 
written by Ataturk in 1934 in connection with the 
anniversary of the Gallipoli battles, reads — 

Those heroes that shed their blood and lost their lives 

. . . You are now lying in the soil of a friendly country. 

Therefore rest in peace. There is no difference 

between the Johnnies and the Mehmets to us where 

they lie side by side here in this country of ours . . . 

You, the mothers, who sent their sons from far away 

countries wipe away your tears; your sons are now 

lying in our bosom and are in peace. After having lost 
their lives on this land they have become our sons as 
well. 

The memorial 
Ataturk. 

We have also agreed, as a memorial to the men 
of ANZAC and their opponents, to name a part of 
the northern lakeshore of Lake Burley Griffin, 
Gallipoli Reach. The name Gallipoli will always 
evoke for Australians that terrible conflict in 
which, against a gallant and determined foe, the 
full consciousness of our nationhood was born. 

| am also pleased to be able to say that the 
Western Australian Government has agreed to the 
naming of the entrance to Princess Royal Harbour, 
Albany, after Ataturk. This recognises the historic- 
al links between Albany and the Gallipoli 
Campaign, for it was in King George Sound that 
the convoys assembled that were carrying the 


will include a bas-relief of 
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Australian and New Zealand troops who were 
bound eventually for ANZAC Cove. For many of 
the troops this was to be their last sight of 
Australia. Arrangements are being made with the 
Turkish authorities for appropriate ceremonies in 
Australia and at ANZAC Cove to commemorate 
this historic occasion. New Zealand, our proud 
partner in ANZAC, will of course be equally 
involved in these events. 

| believe that all Australians will acknowledge 
the generous gesture of the Turkish Government 
in agreeing to recognise officially the name of 
ANZAC Cove, which means so much in the 
history of Australia and New Zealand. The Turkish 
Government will also erect at ANZAC Cove a 
memorial for the ANZACs similar to that being 
erected in Canberra. It is a singular act of 
friendship to a former foe. It is fitting that we 
should reciprocate in kind, in the name of peace 
and friendship between our nations. 


Appointment of Administrator of 
Norfolk Island 


News release issued by the Minister for Territor- 
ies, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 19 March: 


The Minister for Territories, Mr Gordon Scholes, 
announced today the appointment of Commodore 
John Matthew, CVO, MBE, as Administrator of 
Norfolk Island. Commodore Matthew, a retired 
naval officer, is presently Assistant Secretary in 
charge of Ceremonial and Hospitality in the 
Commonwealth Department of Prime Minister 
and Cabinet. In making the announcement the 
Minister said that Commodore Matthew is ex- 
pected to take up his appointment at the end of 
April. 

Commodore Matthew graduated from the Royal 
Australian Naval College in 1945 and served with 
the British Pacific Fleet until 1947. He flew 
anti-submarine aircraft with the RAN Fleet Air 
Arm from 1951 to 1958 and later commanded the 
destroyer HMAS Vendetta and the frigate HMAS 
Parramatta. He served as Assistant Defence 
Attaché in Washington until 1974. He was 
Defence Adviser and Head of the Australian 
Defence Advisory Group to Papua New Guinea 
from 1975 to 1978 and was Director of Service 
Intelligence with the Joint Intelligence Organisa- 
tion until 1981. In 1981 he transferred to the 
Department of Prime Minister and Cabinet as 
Assistant Head of the Commonwealth Head of 
Government Meeting (CHOGM) Task Force and 
in 1983 he became Assistant Secretary, Ceremo- 
nial and Hospitality Branch of that Department. 
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Mr John Matthew. 


Mr Scholes expressed his appreciation of the 
valuable work of Air Vice Marshal Trebilco as 
Administrator since January 1982, noting that 
during this important period in the Island's 
political and administrative development he had 
performed the duties of Administrator with 
distinction. 


Contribution to the International 
Development Association 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the Govern- 
ment had decided to make an additional and 
voluntary contribution of $60 million to the 
International Development Association (IDA). 
This contribution is in addition to Australia’s share 
totalling $200 million to the Association’s seventh 
replenishment, covering the period 1985-87. 
Established in 1960, the IDA is the concessional 
lending arm of the World Bank. It provides 
interest-free, long-term loans to the poorest 
developing countries to promote their develop- 
ment. The resources of the Association come 
mainly from subscriptions by the industrialised 
countries, pledged in periodic general replenish- 
ments. 

Mr Hayden said, that the total of only U.S.$9 
billion achieved in the seventh replenishment of 
the Association’s resources, was viewed by 
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Australia and most other donors as gravely 
inadequate. This amount meant that there would 
be a considerable reduction in the funds available 
to the World’s poorest countries at a time when 
the situation of many, particularly those of 
Sub-Saharan Africa, is extremely serious. Mr 
Hayden said that Australia’s voluntary contribu- 
tion to IDA during its current replenishment 
period would not only assist Sub-Saharan coun- 
tries but developing countries in other regions as 
well. It would be the first such contribution to be 
pledged among the IDA donor countries. 


Ambassador to the German 
Democratic Republic 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Donald Witheford as Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to the German Democratic Republic. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia’s ties with the 
German Democratic Republic had developed 
since the establishment of diplomatic relations in 
1973. He said there were prospects for an 
increase in trade between the two countries, and 
noted that recent cultural and information ex- 
changes had been successful. 

Mr Witheford joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1962 and has served in Seoul, Colombo, 
Lima and Tehran. 





Mr Don Witheford. 
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Arms control and disarmament: 
consultations in Australia with Soviet 
officials 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 March: 


Dr Petrovskiy, Ambassador Samoteikin, | wel- 
come the Soviet delegation to these bilateral 
discussions we are to have on disarmament. They 
are the first such discussions in the history of our 
bilateral relationship and flow directly from my 
exchange of letters with His Excellency, Mr 
Gromyko. | hope that they will not be the last such 
consultations but rather the opening round in a 
continuing dialogue between us on this subject of 
central importance. 

| understand that this is Dr Petrovskiy’s first visit 
to Australia. | hope that in addition to the very full 
program of consultations and meetings with 
various bodies that you will be having in Canberra 
there will be time to see something of our country. 

| want to stress the real importance that we 
attach to these discussions. Both the Australian 
Labor Party and the Government regard progress 
in disarmament as of the highest priority. As the 
Labor Party’s platform adopted in June 1984, 
States: 

For the Australian Labor Party there can be no higher 

priority than nuclear arms control and disarmament. 

If we fail in this we fail in everything. 

Australia is not of itself a major military power 
nor a major producer of weapons. We do not have 
nuclear or chemical weapons. By international 
standards our armed forces are small and because 
of the policies we pursue no country should see us 
as a military threat. 

We pursue policies which we hope will bring 
about disarmament and arms control for essential- 
ly moral reasons, so as to put an end to the tragic 
misapplication of money, resources and ingenui- 
ty. But we also have these aims because we 
consider that the very existence of weapons on the 
present scale — and, in particular, the large 
arsenals of nuclear weapons with their unpre- 
cedented destructive capability which cast a 
shadow over the future of mankind — makes for 
less rather than greater security. In short, we see 
our own security interests as served by the 
conclusion of, and continuing compliance with, 
balanced and verifiable agreements leading to 
substantial reductions in the present level of 
armaments. 

In this regard we attach particular importance to 
the conclusion of agreements leading to the 
limitation and reduction of nuclear weapons 
which will in turn, we hope, lead to their eventual 
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elimination. We are not a party to the main and 
crucially important negotiations you are having 
with the U.S. on this area of key concern; but we 
see our role as being to do what we can to help 
progress. We are, as you know, actively and 
energetically seeking a comprehensive and verifi- 
able ban on nuclear testing. Also high on our list 
of priorities is the conclusion of a comprehensive 
agreement to ban chemical weapons and mea- 
sures to prevent an arms race in outer space. 

We are, in addition, strong supporters of the 
NPT: we attach considerable value to the security 
benefits it offers and see it as a rare example of a 
working and widely-supported arms control 
agreement which provides for effective verifica- 
tion. The NPT Review Conference in September 
this year will be an important step towards 1995 
and the renewal then of the Treaty. Thus it is 
important that the Conference should succeed. 

Our efforts towards the achievement of these 
objectives are conducted through a number of 
channels. We attach particular importance to the 
talks we are to have with you — and with the 
Americans — as providing us with an indication 
of your thinking on these important subjects and 
as an indication of the way in which we might 
develop our own approach on these matters. 

Our two countries are based on two very 
differenf economic, social and political systems. 
Australia is an aligned country and an alliance 
partner of the United States. It is not our intention 
in these talks to defend American policies or 
attack Soviet ones: rather our approach will be 
based on an assessment of where our own 
interests lie. We speak for no country other than 
our own. We have sought these talks with the 
Soviet Union in order to have an honest and 
constructive dialogue on issues of importance to 
both of us: we are pleased to see you here. 


Travel to Lebanon 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 20 March: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs said today 
that the security situation in Lebanon has deterio- 
rated and advises Australians who might be 
considering visiting that country to do so only if it 
is essential. If travel is undertaken, it is advisable 
to avoid Beirut, in particular West Beirut. Persons 
arriving by air should note that travel from the 
airport to East Beirut involves transitting West 
Beirut. As the Australian Embassy remains closed, 
consular services for Australians are not directly 
available in Lebanon. 
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Four Papua New Guineans have successfully completed a training course for weather observers conducted in 
Melbourne by the Australian Bureau of Meteorology. Although the Bureau introduced formal training courses in 
1937 this was the first of its kind conducted solely for overseas participants. The four Papua New Guinea graduates 
are Joseph Wurwur, from Wewak, Epi Babere and Mare Maola, both from Kerema,and Albert Walongor, from 
Rabaul. The four have been in Melbourne for almost a year and since arriving have attended a series of lectures 
combined with practical instruction at the Bureau’s field training establishment. They were given training in 
observation procedure, meteorological codes, chart plotting, general and aviation meteorology, radiosonde theory 
and practice and principles of radar. Before being posted to new jobs by the Papua New Guinea Office of Civil 
Aviation they will be given on-the-job experience for the next four weeks at the Townsville and Brisbane offices of 
the Australian Bureau of Meteorology. Studying pictures received in Melbourne from the Japanese Geostationary 
Meteorological Satellite are (left to right) Joseph Wurwur, Albert Walongor, Mare Maola, Epi Babere and the Deputy 


Director (Services) with the Australian Bureau of Meteorology, Mr R.B Crowder. (AIS photo). 


The Department will continue to monitor 
developments. Any Australian citizens contem- 
plating travelling to Lebanon are advised to seek 
an up-date of information from the Department in 
Canberra on telephone (062) 613305 or its offices 
in the State capitals. 


World Meteorological Day 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 21 March: 


World Meteorological Day 1985 will be 
observed on 23 March by the 157 member 
countries of the World Meteorological Organisa- 
tion (WMO) to commemorate the establishment 
of WMO in 1950. The Minister for Science, Mr 
Barry Jones, said today that the theme of World 
Meteorological Day 1985, ‘Meteorology and 
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Public Safety’, highlighted the value of meteorolo- 
gical services to all Australians. ‘Because of the 
weather extremes experienced across Australia, 
there is hardly a day during the year when some 
part of the continent is not threatened by severe 
weather,’ he said. 

The Bureau of Meteorology, through its warning 
system, made a significant contribution to the 
safety of life and property, and to reducing the 
social and economic impact of natural disasters. 
Mr Jones said that during 1984 Bureau offices 
around Australia issued more than 16 000 warn- 
ings of severe weather. An additional 470 special 
forecasts were issued for search and rescue 
operations. The Minister said that despite the 
comprehensive warning services provided by the 
Bureau, it was recognised that severe weather 
systems were often difficult to forecast more than 
a few hours in advance. 

The Bureau had, therefore, initiated a number 
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of projects that would have a beneficial impact on 
its Severe Weather Warning Services Program. 
These included: 


è establishment of a facility to receive high 
resolution pictures from polar orbiting satel- 
lites, thus providing an improved data base for 
analysing small-scale weather systems; 


è installation of colour radar displays at all 
Regional Forecasting Centres and some Weath- 
er Service Offices at major airports to improve 
the monitoring of thunderstorms and other 
severe weather events, and the ability to 
provide more accurate and timely warnings; 
and 


è automation of operations in the Bureau's 
Regional Offices to facilitate the preparation 
and dissemination of forecasts and warnings. 


Mr Jones said warning services would also 
benefit from current research projects such as the 
development of an improved numerical model for 
the Australian region, a study of summertime cold 
fronts in south-east Australia and studies of the 
development and movement of tropical cyclones. 


International Day for the Elimination 
of Racial Discrimination 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 March: 


Today is the International Day for the Elimina- 
tion of Racial Discrimination. It is an occasion for 
Australians to join people of other countries in 
reflecting upon the injustices of racism in all of its 
forms and the human misery, humiliation, waste 
and violence which racism creates. Nowhere are 
the abhorrent consequences of racism more 
apparent than in South Africa. The International 
Day for the Elimination of Racial Discrimination 
was declared to commemorate those who died at 
Sharpeville on 21 March 1960. 

It is cause for reflection that despite the passage 
of 25 years since that day, the evil system of 
apartheid continues to take its toll in lives, dignity 
and potential. The Australian Government is 
implacably opposed to all forms of racial discri- 
mination. The Government will continue to speak 
out in condemnation of racism and racist policies, 
and in defence of the victims of those policies. It 
will continue to give full support to international 
initiatives to eliminate racial discrimination. 
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New overseas students policy 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 22 March: 


The Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan 
today announced details of the Government's 
decisions on future arrangements for overseas 
students wishing to study in Australia. Senator 
Ryan said that, in deciding on the new policy, the 
Government had given careful consideration to 
the reports of the Goldring Committee, which 
reviewed all aspects of the overseas student 
program, and of the Jackson Committee which 
reviewed Australia’s overseas aid program. Under 
the new arrangements adequate opportunities will 
continue to be available to overseas students who 
wish to study in Australia. The new policy is also 
consistent with the Government's aim of en- 
couraging greater participation by Australian 
students in tertiary education. 

The Government will continue to set an overall 
number of overseas students to be admitted for 
formal education at secondary and tertiary level. 
The number will not exceed the number of 
overseas students in Australia at present. In 
addition there will be an upper limit for overseas 
students at any tertiary institutions of 10 per cent 
of the total enrolment, and a limit of 20 per cent of 
overseas students in any course. These arrange- 
ments will give institutions considerable flexibility 
in the number of overseas students they enrol. At 
the same time, they will reduce the tendency of 
overseas students to concentrate in particular 
institutions and courses which are also in high 
demand from Australian students. 

An Overseas Student Office (OSO) will be 
established within the Education portfolio to 
provide improved administration of the overseas 
student program. The OSO will have responsibil- 
ity for policy development and administration; it 
will act as a central applications centre for 
overseas students, and carry out co-ordination 
with institutions and education authorities. Over- 
seas students in normal tertiary courses will 
continue to pay the overseas charge. Current 
charges are: 

è postgraduate — $3350 
è undergraduate (high cost) — $3100 
è undergraduate (other) — $2500 

These charges will be increased to 35 per cent 
of the cost of a tertiary place in 1985-86 and to 45 
per cent in 1986-87. The charges for 1985-86, i.e. 
for the 1986 academic year, are to be $4340 for 
medicine, veterinary science and dentistry, and 
$3500 for all other courses. The charges apply to 
both postgraduate and undergraduate courses. To 
provide additional opportunities for study in 
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Australia, beyond those which will be available 
within the quota of subsidised places, two 
initiatives are to be supported. 

Universities and colleges of advanced educa- 
tion will continue to be able, if they wish, to offer 
courses developed especially for overseas stu- 
dents. These courses will be different from normal 
tertiary courses for which institutions receive 
funding from the Government through the Com- 
monwealth Tertiary Education Commission, and 
overseas students taking them will pay a fee 
covering the cost of the course. 

A steering committee will also develop guide- 
lines under which institutions are to be allowed to 
market degree courses to full fee paying students. 
Again the places offered in this way will be above 
and beyond those funded by the Australian 
Government. The overseas students program 
makes a significant contribution to the economic 
and social development of source countries. It 
also helps to foster educational interchange as 
well as promoting cultural and other ties. 

The Government believes that the changes it 
has made to the program will encourage its further 
development and will lead to greater international 
co-operation and understanding particularly with 
the countries in our region. 


Travel to Iran and Iraq 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs on 22 March: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs said today 
that as a result of the intensified conflict between 
Iran and Iraq, Australian citizens contemplating 
travel to either country are advised to consider 
going only if it is essential. Intending travellers can 
obtain up-to-date advice by calling the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, Canberra on (062) 
61 3305. 


Ambassador to Argentina 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Keith Douglas-Scott as Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to Argentina. He succeeds Mr Malcolm Dan, 
who has been Ambassador since 1980. Mr 
Hayden said that Australia’s relations with Argen- 
tina were friendly and had grown closer since the 
return to democracy and the election of the 
Government of President Alfonsin in 1983. 
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Mr Keith Douglas-Scott (AIS photo). 


Mr Hayden noted that, as substantial exporters 
of meat, wool, sugar, wheat and other grains, 
Australia and Argentina had common interests in 
international economic fora. In addition, both 
countries were Parties to the Antarctic Treaty and 
had worked closely in developing its consultative 
machinery. 

Mr Douglas-Scott joined the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in 1946 and has served in London, 
The Hague, Karachi, Manila, Noumea, Brussels 
and Paris. He was Australia’s Ambassador to Egypt 
from 1972-74 and Ambassador to South Africa 
from 1977-81. He has been Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to Italy since 1981. 


Ambassador to Venezuela 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Richard Starr as Australia’s Ambassador to 
Venezuela. He succeeds Mr Peter Barbour, who 
was Ambassador from 1981-84. Mr Hayden said 
that Australia enjoyed warm relations with Vene- 
zuela, noting that ties had developed substantially 
since diplomatic relations were established in 
1973. He said that Venezuela was an important 
Latin American country with strong democratic 
traditions, whose influence was widely felt 
throughout the world. 
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Mr Richard Starr. (AIS photo). 


Mr Hayden said that the Australian Embassy in 
Caracas, established in 1979, facilitated contacts 
over a broad range of bilateral, trade, and 
multilateral matters, enabling Australia to share 
perspectives on important regional concerns, 
including the situation in Central America. 

Mr Starr joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1967 and had served in New Delhi, Tel 
Aviv and Washington. 


High Commissioner to Kiribati 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr William Rowe as Australian High Commis- 
sioner to Kiribati. He succeeds Mr John Mahoney, 
who has been High Commissioner since 1982. 

Mr Hayden said that the appointment of Mr 
Rowe reflected Australia’s continuing commit- 
ment to the growth of the warm and constructive 
bonds of friendship between Kiribati and Australia 
which have developed and strengthened over 
recent years. Australia and Kiribati also shared a 
common interest in the continuing development 
of a stable, peaceful South Pacific region. Mr 
Hayden said that Mr Rowe’s appointment would 
enable both countries to continue to work closely 
together to further this goal. 

Mr Rowe joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1964 and has served in The Hague, 
Dhaka, Rome, Jeddah and Jakarta. He was 
Australia’s Consul General in Honolulu in 1978 
and 1979. 
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Directory of migrant information 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
25 March: 

The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, today launched a national 
directory of information for migrants. The direc- 
tory lists pamphlets, cassettes and videos on 
subjects such as health and hospitals, child 
rearing, accommodation, buying and borrowing, 
unemployment, transport and voting. It tells 
migrants the languages in which the information 
has been produced and where it can be obtained. 

‘The Directory of Migrant Information Material 
1985 is the first attempt at a comprehensive list of 
information for migrants and those who assist 
them. Those advising migrants can now discover 
what information is available and where it is. | 
hope this will result in better use of existing 
information, stop States duplicating information 
and get more useful information to migrants’, Mr 
Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said that last year the Department of 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs had organised a 
conference of information officers from State and 
Territory ethnic affairs authorities. The directory 
was a result of that conference and subsequent 
contributions from all governments. ‘If there is a 
continuing demand, we plan to update the 
directory annually,’ he said. 

The 105 page directory lists items under subject 
headings, indicates format (pamphlet, video etc.), 
languages, location and publication date. The 
directory is on sale at the Australian Government 
Publishing Service bookshops in each capital city 
at $4.70. 
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China and Australia signed a memorandum of understanding on co-operation in meteorological science and 
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technology — see news release on this page. Pictured signing the memorandum are the Administrator of the State 
Meteorological Administration of China, Mr Zou Jingmeng (left), and the Director of the Australian Bureau of 


Meteorology, Dr John Zillman. (AIS photo). 


EC declaration on new round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, in Paris, on 25 March: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today 
welcomed the recent declaration by the European 
Economic Community of its readiness to partici- 
pate in the launching of a new round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations. The Minister 
noted that Australia had given support for an early 
round of negotiations provided that there was 
broad-based support and that issues of particular 
concern to Australia and to other countries of the 
Asia-Pacific region were adequately addressed. 

Mr Dawkins said that the Community’s declara- 
tion was particularly significant as Australia 
believed that it was for the major trading powers 
to show leadership and a genuine commitment to 
trade liberalisation and a return to the principles 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). He noted that the United States and Japan 
had earlier stated their strong support for a new 
round. He said that Australia was prepared to 
support moves by the Community to stem the 
growth of protectionism and the increasing 
incidence of new forms of protection, particularly 
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non-tariff measures. Australia believed that im- 
provements in the international trading framework 
were necessary if trade was to trigger the 
investment necessary for widespread economic 
recovery. 

Mr Dawkins said that he looked forward to 
positive developments towards the preparations 
for a new round of negotiations and foreshadowed 
that he would take up these matters with the 
Director-General of the GATT, Dr Arthur Dunkel, 
when they meet in Geneva on 26 March. The 
Minister announced that he would be accompa- 
nied in those discussions by Mr Alan Oxley who is 
shortly to take up the position of Australian 
Special Trade Representative in Geneva. 


Australia-China co-operation in 
meteorological science and 
technology 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 26 March: 


The Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, 
announced today that a memorandum of under- 
standing on co-operation in meteorological scien- 
ce and technology had been signed between 
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Australia and the People’s Republic of China. The 
memorandum was signed in Canberra today by 
the Director of the Bureau of Meteorology, Dr 
John Zillman, and the Administrator of the State 
Meteorological Administration of China, Mr Zou 
Jingmeng. Mr Jones described the memorandum 
as an exciting development in relations between 
the meteorological services of both countries. 

‘It will open the door to closer co-operation in 
many areas of mutual interest. These include 
tropical cyclone and monsoon research, numeric- 
al modelling, satellite meteorology, climatic 
change and Antarctic meteorology. It will also 
provide for the exchange of staff between the 
Australian and Chinese meteorological services, 
exchange of scientific and technical information 
and collaboration on significant research pro- 
jects,’ the Minister said. 

Mr Jones said that Dr Zillman had visited China 
in October 1983, which was the first such visit by 
the head of Australia’s meteorology service, and 
had been very favourably impressed by China’s 
progress in meteorology and its plan for future 
development of its service. Today’s signing is a 
highlight of a two-week visit by Mr Zou and other 
senior Chinese meteorologists, during which they 
are inspecting Bureau of Meteorology offices in 
four States. The party also had discussions with Mr 
Jones and later this week will meet officials from 
the CSIRO Division of Atmospheric Research, and 
Melbourne and Monash Universities. 

The Chinese visit is being made under the 
auspices of the agreement between the Australian 
and Chinese Governments on co-operation in 
science and technology, signed in Canberra in 
1980. 


Australia-Italy: negotiations on 
reciprocal health care agreement* 


News release issued by the Minister for Health, 
Dr Neal Blewett, MP, on 26 March: 


The Health Minister, Dr Neal Blewett, said 
today that a reciprocal health care agreement 
between Australia and Italy was expected to be in 
operation next year. Dr Blewett said ‘considerable 
progress’ toward establishment of an agreement 
had been achieved in recent discussions with 
Italian Government representatives when possible 
principles were considered. The meeting followed 
talks between Dr Blewett and Italy’s Deputy 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Honorable Bruno 
Corti, in October last year. He said the agreement 





* See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, 
page 163. 
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would be based on the provision of access to 
hospital and medical services for urgent medical 
treatment for Italians on short-term visits to 
Australia, and for Australian visitors to Italy. 

Dr Blewett said the proposed agreement recog- 
nised the close traditional ties between the two 
countries, and gave expression to the Govern- 
ment’s 1984 election policy commitment that 
Medicare would be extended to include arrange- 
ments for reciprocal health care with a number of 
countries. In addition to Italy, discussions were 
taking place with the United Kingdom, Ireland, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia. Dr Blewett said a further 
round of negotiations was expected to take place 
in July, when it was hoped that the agreement 
negotiations would be finalised. 


New role for Snowy Mountains 
Engineering Corporation 


News release issued by the Minister for Housing 
and Construction, Mr Stewart West, MP, on 27 
March: 


The Snowy Mountains Engineering Corporation 
is set to significantly improve its share of the 
international engineering market, and act as a 
catalyst for greater overseas input by Australian 
design and engineering firms. This will be an 
important outcome of the new Snowy Mountains 
Engineering Corporation Act, the Minister for 
Housing and Construction, Mr Stewart West, said 
today. ‘The Snowy Mountains Engineering Cor- 
poration Bill which I introduced today will allow 
for sweeping reforms to the Corporation,’ Mr West 
said. 

‘The Government made a commitment in 1984 
to provide continuing support to the Corporation, 
and to investigate ways in which it could expand 
its Operations within Australia and overseas. It is 
an organisation well worth supporting. The 
Corporation was established after the completion 
of the Snowy Mountains project, Australia’s finest 
engineering works of its time. The skills and 
expertise of the personnel inherited from the 
project saw the Corporation and its Australian 
counterparts venture into overseas markets, with a 
considerable degree of success. 

‘Its outstanding export record in the 1970s and 
1980s was rewarded with the Governor-General’s 
award for export excellence, and its ranking in 
1984 by a leading American publication, En- 
gineering News Record, as number 60 in the 
world’s top 200 international design firms. There 
has been a lot of rhetoric about the need to export 
our industries’ excellence, and capitalise on 
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emerging international markets. Through the 
changes to the Corporation’s activities, the 
Government is demonstrating that we act on, 
rather than talk about, these needs. The avenues 
which these reforms open up for the Corporation 
and for other Australian firms are both exciting 
and challenging. We expect the Corporation with 
its new operational flexibility to spearhead the 
push by Australian engineering industry into the 
international marketplace’. 

Mr West said the key changes to the Act were 
to: 
® remove existing restrictions on the range of 

engineering activities open to the Corporation; 

@ involve Australian organisations in the perform- 
ance of overseas work, and promote overseas 
the interests of the Australian engineering 
industry; 

@ allow the Corporation, with Ministerial approv- 
al, to form companies or other legal arrange- 
ments to assist the process of involving 
Australian engineering companies in joint 
ventures overseas, and for other commercial 
purposes; 

® appoint a five member Board of Directors to 
give the Corporation access to a wide range of 
management talent from the engineering, 
marketing, finance and trade union sectors; 

@ ensure that the Corporation acts in accordance 
with sound commercial principles; and 

© update the financial provisions of the Act to 
accord with current Government policy regard- 
ing statutory authorities. 

‘The Snowy Mountains Corporation has already 
established an enviable reputation overseas, and 
been instrumental in promoting and involving 
other Australian organisations in its overseas 
endeavours’, Mr West said. 

‘| believe the passage of the Bill introduced 
today will ensure that the commercial viability of 
the Corporation will be renewed. ‘I am also sure 
that the increased activities of the Corporation and 
Australian engineering firms overseas will contri- 
bute enormously to the Australian economy and 
give Australia an engineering reputation interna- 
tionally of which we will all be proud,’ Mr West 
said. 


Conference on Disarmament: 
seismic verification experiment 

News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 27 March: 


Australia tabled on 25 March at the Conference 
on Disarmament in Geneva, a report on its 
participation in an international seismic data 
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experiment related to the verification of a future 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty. The report, 
to detect and identify seismic events, was tabled 
in the conference's group of scientific experts by 
the Australian representative to that group, Mr 
Peter McGregor of the Bureau of Mineral Re- 
sources. 

Australia both co-ordinated and participated in 
the world-wide technical experiment conducted 
from 15 October to 14 December 1984. The 
experiment was designed to test the feasibility of 
an international exchange of seismic data, 
through the global telecommunications system of 
the World Meteorological Organisation, for de- 
tecting and identifying nuclear test explosions 
under a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTB). 

The early conclusion of a CTB is one of the 
highest priorities for Australia in the disarmament 
and arms control field. A call for progress in the 
study of the verification aspects of a CTB has been 
an important element in Australia’s position in 
Geneva on CTB. It is clear that any CTB which is 
eventually negotiated will rely on seismic detec- 
tion and that Australia, as a scientifically adv- 
anced country in the southern hemisphere, wil! be 
expected to play a significant role in the 
monitoring process. Australia’s own seismic capa- 
bilities are, accordingly, being upgraded and work 
is underway at the Bureau of Mineral Resources in 
Canberra to establish a national monitoring centre 
and an international data centre in Australia, both 
of which will contribute to the effective verifica- 
tion of a future CTB. It is expected that both 
centres will be operational within three years. 


GATT report on problems facing the 
international trading system 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, in Bonn, on 27 March: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today 
welcomed the GATT report on the problems 
facing the international trading system. This 
report, commissioned by the Director-General of 
the GATT, Mr Arthur Dunkel, and prepared by an 
independent group of eminent people, makes a 
strong call for an opening up of the world trading 
system as the key to sustained growth. Mr 
Dawkins said he was particularly pleased to have 
had the opportunity to discuss the report with Mr 
Dunkel just prior to its release. 

In drawing up its recommendations the authors 
faced up to the all important question of how to 
turn the current upturn into a new period of 
non-inflationary growth and lower unemploy- 
ment. There is clear recognition in the report that 
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current trends towards trade restriction will make 
long-term recovery and sustained employment 
growth impossible. 

The recommendations of the report covered all 
the main issues on the trade policy agenda, 
including the need to: 

è establish fairer and clearer rules for agricultural 
trade; 

è bring discriminatory 
within the GATT rules; 

è provide safeguard action only in accordance 
with the GATT; 

è make the rules on subsidies clearer and more 
effective; 

è examine the extent to which multilateral rules 
can be applied to the services sector; 

è improve dispute settlement procedures; and 

è see trade policy as only one element of overall 
economic policy. 

The Minister said it was particularly pleasing to 
see that the independent experts had addressed 
the question of the need for open trade policies. 
He said he agreed with the report's recommenda- 
tion that countries should examine the relative 
costs and benefits of trade policy actions, 
particularly those which through hidden opera- 
tion have unpredictable and distorting effects on 
other countries’ trading patterns. 


trading arrangements 


Trade discussions with the Federal 
Republic of Germany 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, in Bonn, on 27 March: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, had 
discussions today with the FRG Economics 
Minister, Dr M. Bangemann, on a range of 
multilateral and bilateral trade and economic 
matters. Mr Dawkins and Dr Bangemann wel- 
comed the recent declaration of the EC on a new 
round of trade negotiations. The dangers of 
growing protectionism and the resort to bilateral 
solutions in international trade were acknow- 
ledged. Both Ministers agreed that the important 
issues for a new round were agricultural trade, 
trade in services and overall trade liberalisation. 

Mr Dawkins said that his discussion with Dr 
Bangemann had confirmed what Mr Dunkel had 
told him in an earlier meeting in Geneva — that 
the stage was now set for work to begin on a new 
round of trade negotiations. Ministers also discus- 
sed bilateral issues and expressed satisfaction at 
the significant growth of two-way trade in 1984. 
They discussed the importance of industrial 
co-operation as a way of overcoming the trade 
imbalance, and agreed to look at means to 








Four Thai agriculturists are visiting Aus- 
tralia to see progress in a joint crop 
research program which will eventually 
increase crop yields in Thailand and 
other South East Asian countries. The 
project is concerned with developing 
simple techniques for diagnosing nut- 
rient deficiencies in the important grain 
legume crops soybean and peanut. The 
research, sponsored by the Australian 
Centre for International Agricultural Re- 
search, involves experts from Australia, 
Thailand and Malaysia. The results will 
be useful to all South East Asian coun- 
tries where legume crops are grown. The 
Thai visitors are Dr Benjamin Rerkasem 
of Chiang Mai University, Dr Pirmpoon 
Keerati-Kasikorn of Khon Kaen Universi- 
ty, and Mr Suwapan Ratnarat and Dr 
Preeda Parkpian, both of the Thai De- 
partment of Agriculture. Professor Jack 
Loneragan (centre) of Murdoch Uni- 
versity, Perth, is pictured discussing with 
Dr Pirmpoon and Mr Suwapan an ex- 
periment in the water culture of lucerne. 
(AIS photo) 
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developing opportunities. The trade imbalance is 
heavily in FRG’s favour. In this context it was 
noted that the German-Australian Association 
seminar later in the year would provide an 
opportunity to further this goal as would the 
planned publication of a joint study report on 
economic co-operation. 


Unemployed migrant youth 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
28 March: 


Young migrants are far more likely to be 
unemployed than their Australian-born counter- 
parts, but are less likely to find the employment 
program that can help them. These are among the 
key findings of a major research report tabled in 
Parliament today by the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Hurford. The report, 
prepared at the request of the Government by the 
Australian Institute of Multicultural Affairs, states 
that the unemployment rate of 26 per cent for 
overseas-born teenagers and 18 per cent for 
young adults is in each case about five percentage 
points higher than for people of the same age born 
in Australia. A substantial gap will remain for the 
foreseeable future. 

The outlook for migrant teenagers is particularly 
unhappy. Economic projections undertaken for 
the Institute suggest that even with improvement 
in the economy, the proportion of unemployed 
could rise to about one-third by 1986. Despite 
being over-represented among the unemployed, 
young migrants, including refugees, are also 
greatly under-represented in labour-market prog- 
rams. They constitute over 30 per cent of youth 
registered as looking for work, but only 16 per 
cent of participants in programs. Moreover, much 
of the assistance does not appear to be very 
effective in helping migrants overcome their 
handicaps. That applies whether these are prob- 
lems shared by Australian-born youth, such as a 
lack of training in vocational skills, or specific to 
migrants, such as poor English. 

‘Labour market programs and services,’ the 
Institute found, ‘neither reach all those who are 
disadvantaged in finding employment nor assist 
adequately all those whom they do reach.’ 

The Institute calls for a new approach to 
assisting young people, both those born here and 
those born overseas, who are most disadvantaged 
in finding jobs. It proposes that the Common- 
wealth Employment Service assess the job pros- 
pects of people registering for work, and that all 
those assessed as having a high risk of prolonged 
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and recurrent unemployment should be eligible 
immediately to be placed in labour-market 
programs. 

Under present guidelines, most unemployed 
are not eligible for assistance unless they have 
been without a job for some time. The report, 
entitled Reducing the Risk, argues that: 

Young people who are clearly at risk should not need 

to endure lengthy unemployment before becoming 

eligible for assistance. The delay many face at present 
may reduce the benefits they receive from programs 
when they finally participate. 

The Institute urges that to the maximum extent 
possible the assistance provided on programs 
should be related to what individual participants 
need to improve their chances of getting em- 
ployed and recommends that they be offered 
more training and education opportunities. In all, 
the report contains 34 recommendations for 
government action to improve access to programs 
and services by jobless migrant youth, and to 
make the assistance more suited to their needs. Mr 
Hurford said he welcomed the report as a timely 
and significant contribution to the Government's 
commitment to improve provision for unem- 
ployed young people. 

‘In a number of key areas it supports and builds 
on recommendations of the Kirby Report on 
labour-market programs, which the Government 
received earlier this year and has already started 
to act upon. We will also give the Institute's 
proposals very serious and prompt consideration.’ 

Mr Hurford said the central theme of the 
Institute’s report, to promote greater equality of 
opportunity for all Australians, was fundamental 
to the Government's approach to labour-market 
programs and general social policies. 


No amnesty for illegal immigrants 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hur- 
ford, MP, and the Opposition spokesman on 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs matters, Mr Philip 
Ruddock, MP, on 31 March: 


‘Illegal immigrants hiding in Australia and 
waiting for another amnesty are waiting in vain. It 
is absurd that their illegal action should be 
rewarded with permission to remain.’ This was the 
joint message issued today by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, 
and the Opposition spokesman on Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs matters, Mr Philip Ruddock. 
Their bipartisan announcement springs from 
shared concern over recurring rumours that there 
will be another amnesty. 
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‘Ethnic community leaders could help by 
making it quite clear that these rumours are 
wrong,’ said Mr Hurford. ‘These false stories only 
encourage people to break the law and live in fear 
of being discovered in the vain belief that some 
day they will be allowed to stay. Australia can 
absorb only so many migrants a year. Each person 
coming here and staying illegally reduces the 
number of legal migrants we can accept. At least 
six out of every 10 illegal immigrants are also 
working without permission, taking jobs from 
Australians and legitimate migrants.’ 

Mr Ruddock said that he agreed with Mr 
Hurford on this matter. ‘About 98 per cent of 
illegal immigrants are people who say they are 
coming to Australia for a visit and sign undertak- 
ings that they will leave. But once here they stay 
on illegally. Many of them deliberately deceive 
the immigration authorities right from the start. 
When they are caught they must expect to face the 
consequences. They have only themselves to 
blame if they are prosecuted or deported. This has 
been the approach of the Liberal and National 
Parties since 1980 when amendments to the 
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Immigration Act precluded any further amnesty 

without a change in the law,’ he said. 

The Department of Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs estimates that there are about 50 000 
illegal immigrants in Australia in spite of earlier 
amnesties. A total of 2554 illegal immigrants 
located by the Department left Australia in 
1983-84, including: 
®@ 683 who were deported; 

@ another 864 whose departure from custody 
without deportation was supervised by Depart- 
mental officers; and 

è 1007 who left voluntarily without further 
contact with the Department. 


Iran-Iraq war 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 March: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, said today that the loss of life in the 
lran-lraq war had reached appalling dimensions. 
Mr Hayden said the Australian Government 
believed there should be an immediate ceasefire 


The Australian Government made a cash contribution of $M163 958 (approximately $100 000), as part of its 
annual pledge to the Regional Education Centre for Science and Mathematics (RECSAM). RECSAM, which is based in 
Penang, is part of the Sauth East Asian Ministers for Education Organisation (SEAMEO). Its objective is to facilitate the 
exchange of information in science and mathematics throughout the SEAMEO region. It also provides opportunities 
for educationalists involved in these activities in SEAMEO ‘countries to update their knowledge and teaching 
techniques. Pictured with the Director of RECSAM, Mr Poon Poh Kong (left), is the Australian High Commissioner to 
Malaysia, Mr David Evans, presenting the cheque on 23 March. 
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leading to negotiations without preconditions on a 
comprehensive settlement. This should include 
respect for the international boundary and an end 
to further attacks by either side. 

In recent fighting some 10000 troops have 
been reported killed. There had been heavy 
civilian casualties from calculated attacks on 
civilian population centres. Mr Hayden said that 
he was disturbed by the continued attacks on 
merchant shipping and the declaration of an aerial 
exclusion zone over Iran. 

Further reports that chemical weapons had 
been used in the battlefield were a matter of grave 
concern. The Australian Government had repe- 
atedly expressed its condemnation of any use of 
chemical weapons. Mr Hayden recalled that in 
March 1984 a United Nations investigation which 
included an Australian expert, had confirmed that 
chemical weapons had been used in the war. 

The Government had always stated in vehe- 
ment terms its abhorrence of chemical weapons. 
The latest allegations underline the importance of 
concluding a comprehensive convention to out- 
law chemical weapons and the need for effective 
verification provisions. The Government would 
do all it could to facilitate the early conclusion of 
such a convention and the strengthening of the 
role of the United Nations Secretary-General in 
investigation allegations of the use of chemical 
weapons. 

‘We deplore the hostilities because of the 
destruction and loss of life and also because they 
have prejudiced the progress achieved by the 
Secretary-General in his mediation efforts over the 
past year and efforts by the Security Council to 
promote agreement on an exchange of prisoners 
of war’, Mr Hayden said. 


Palm Sunday peace rallies: 
disarmament message 


Message from the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, to the Palm Sunday peace 
rallies, on 31 March: 


Throughout Australia today people are gather- 
ing to demonstrate their concern about the 
continuing arms race and particularly the nuclear 
arms race. This concern is entirely justified. The 
only safe world is a world without nuclear 
weapons and this is a goal that the whole world 
must strive for. Australia can — indeed it must — 
make a contribution to this goal. Tempting as 
some people believe it to be, we cannot simply 
pull up the drawbridge and tell the world to go 
away. No country would escape the devastating 
consequences of a full scale nuclear war, either 
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through the immediate effects of nuclear explo- 
sives or through consequent damage to the 
environment. 

All governments must be guided in their 
policies by a determination to prevent such a war 
ever starting. Everything which contributes to 
fending off the risk of war must be preserved and 
shored up. And everything possible must be done 
to promote agreements between the nuclear 
powers to reduce tensions, and reduce the 
horrendously large stockpiles of nuclear weapons. 
The objective must be no less than the elimination 
of nuclear weapons and of war itself. 

That is why the Government has consistently 
urged the superpowers to resume their nuclear 
arms reductions negotiations. It is my fervent hope 
that the dialogue which has now begun again 
between the superpowers will be put on a 
constructive and permanent footing which will 
lead to an improvement in their relations, 
reductions in their arsenals and the easing of 
international tension. 

Australia is also working hard in the internation- 
al disarmament fora in support of measures that 
will contribute to the prevention of the spread of 
nuclear weapons. We are pressing for early 
conclusion of a comprehensive nuclear test ban 
treaty. We are building with our South Pacific 
neighbours a treaty for a nuclear free zone in our 
region. 

Also very important is the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty whose signatories will hold a 
review conference later this year. Australia is 
doing all it can to maintain and strengthen this 
vital Treaty. We are labouring to end the 
production and use of chemical weapons. 

Australia’s demands for progress towards these 
objectives has been registeredly loudly and 
clearly in Moscow, Washington and other world 
capitals. It has rung forth from the fora in Geneva 
and New York. We have backed our demands 
with practical contributions to the multilateral 
negotiating process and technical services to give 
concrete effect to whatever agreements can be 
secured. We believe that these rallies demonstrate 
strength of public feeling in Australia in support of 
peace and disarmament. 


Corrigendum 


In AFAR Volume 56, No. 1, January 1985, page 
56, under ‘Australian representation overseas’, it 
should read: 
14 Seychelles 
Mr R.G. Irwin presented his Letter of 
Credence as non-resident High Commis- 
sioner 


REPRESENTATION 


Books 


The Macquarie Illustrated World Atlas. Mac- 
quarie Library, Sydney, 1984. 


Price: $59.95. 


Available from booksellers, or the publishers, 
Macquarie Library, 43 Victoria Street, McMahon's 
Point, Sydney. 


This is the first world atlas to be produced in 
Australia with one quarter of the content devoted 
to Australia and New Zealand. It includes 475 
coloured maps, charts and illustrations, together 
with separate indexes for the world and for 
Australia and New Zealand. The types of maps 
included are thematic, political, physical, en- 
vironmental, ocean floor, metropolitan and re- 
gional. Each major region of the world is covered 
in an introductory survey of its resources. An 
added feature is the routes of Australia’s land and 
marine explorers taken from their log books. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


MARCH 

5 Tanzania 
Mr G.K. Miller presented his Letters of 
Credence as High Commissioner. 

14 Swaziland 
Mr R.N. Birch presented his Letters of 
Credence as non-resident High Commis- 
sioner. 


Foreign representation in 
Australia 


MARCH 
5 Qatar 

Mr Mohammed Ali Al-Ansari presented his 
Letters of Credence as non-resident Ambas- 
sador. 

11 Switzerland 
Mr A. Glesti presented his Letters of Cre- 
dence as Ambassador. 

11 Honduras 
Mr Max Velasquez Diaz presented his Letters 
of Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 
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The views expressed in articles appearing in AFAR are 
not necessarily those of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the Australian Government. Provided 
acknowledgement of the source is given, articles and 
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where it is indicated that copyright is not held by the 
Australian Government. Enquiries about AFAR should 
be sent to: The Editor, Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 
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Publications 


Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased from 
Australian Government Publishing Service (AGPS) 
bookshops or through: Mail Order Sales, Australian 
Government Publishing Service, GPO Box 84, Can- 
berra, ACT 2601 Australia. 
Titles available: 
Annual Report Department of Foreign Affairs 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record (AFAR) 
‘My Dear P.M.’ Letters from R.G. Casey to S.M. Bruce, 
1923-29. 
Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol. 1 (1937-1938) 
Vol. Il (1939) 
Vol. Ill (January-June 1940) 
Vol. IV (July 1940-June 1941) 
Vol. V (July 1941-June 1942) 
Vol. VI (July 1942-December 1943) 


Select Documents on International Affairs 


Australian Treaty Series 
Uranium, the Joint Facilities, Disarmament and 
Peace 


Publications on aid: 

ADAB Annual Review 

Bilateral Program 

DAC Memorandum 

Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance Prog- 
ram (Budget Paper No. 9) 

Key Statements 

Statistical Summary: Australian Official Develop- 
ment Assistance to Developing Countries 


Report of the Committee to Review the Australian 
Overseas Aid Program (Jackson Committee) 
Other information on overseas aid is available from: 
The Information Unit, Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau, GPO Box 887, Canberra, ACT 2601 
Australia. 
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“THOSE: HEROES THAT. SHED THEIR BLOOD 

AND. LOST THEIRS HIVES 21. YOU ARE 

NOW: LYING IN THE SOIL-ŌF A FRIENDLY 

COUNTRY.: . THEREFORE REST IN’ “PEACE. 

THERÉ`IS NO-DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 

JOHNNIES, -AND: THE- MEHMETS -TO US 

WHERE THEY LIE. SIDE BY SIDE HERE IN 

THIS: COUNTRY- OF OURS- 22 YOU: THE 

MOTHERS, WHO SENT.’ THEIR SONS “FROM 

FARAWAY COUNTRIES’ WIPE AWAY “YOUR 

TEARS: YOUR: SONS -ÄRE NOW “LYING “IN 

OUR: BOSOM” AND. ARE IN; PEACE- AFTER 

HAVING LOST THEIR LIVES-ON ‘THIS LAND 

THEY HAVE BECOME OUR SONS AS: WELL”. 

eth KEMAL ATATURK 
we 


pig 
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Section of the Atatürk Memorial, near the Australian War Memorial, Canberra — see article opposite. (AIS photo). 
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Gallipoli and Poziéres: a legend and a memorial 


by Peter Stanley': 


The Gallipoli campaign of 1915 which began 70 years ago this April is rich in irony. The attackers’ 
grand intentions — to defeat Turkey and relieve the beleaguered Russians — were mocked by their 
failure to gain more than a foothold on the Peninsula. 

Comparisons between the soliders of Gallipoli and the warriors of nearby ancient Troy were made 
grotesque by the campaign’s toll of dead, maimed and sick. The unexpectedly bloodless withdrawal 
emphasized the attackers’ failure to achieve even the objectives set for the first day of the eight-month 


campaign. 

For Australians the campaign’s irony has been 
intensified by the significance which Gallipoli has 
assumed in Australian history, and in its contribu- 
tion to defining Australia’s national identity. For 
though Gallipoli was one of the worst military 
disasters in which Australia has been involved, 
more than any other episode it has determined 
how Australians regard their military past. Austra- 
lians are still fascinated by the campaign and it 
remains a controversial subject for novelists, film 
makers and historians. Their interest is partly 
explained by the drama of the campaign: the 
dawn landing, followed by gruelling trench fight- 
ing, futile attacks and the eventual silent evacu- 
ation. This has led to a concentration on Gallipoli 
which has to some extent obscured and unbalanc- 
ed our understanding of what the Great War 
meant for Australia. 

lf we are to understand how the Great War 
continues to influence Australians we must begin 
with Gallipoli, but must not stop there. For if 
Gallipoli contributed the ‘ANZAC legend’ to 
Australia’s national identity, the battles of the 
Western Front, and particularly that of Poziéres 
the following year, gave Australia its national war 
memorial. Only by understanding the ways in 
which these two legacies originated can we 
appreciate why the Great War still, 70 years later, 
plays a vital part in how Australians collectively 
think of themselves and their nation. 

The origins of the Gallipoli campaign lay in the 
difficulties encountered by Russia early in the 


1. Peter Stanley is Senior Research Officer in the 
Historical Research Section at the Australian War 
Memorial in Canberra. He has published a number of 
articles and several books on aspects of Australian 
military history, including What did you do in the war 
Daddy? a visual history of propaganda posters; 
Australians at war, 1885—1972: photographs from the 
collection of the Australian War Memorial (with 
Michael McKernan); and But little glory: the New 
South Wales contingent to the Sudan, 1885. He has 
recently completed a thesis on the voluntary war effort 
in Whyalla, South Australia, during the 1939-45 war. 
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1914-18 war. After being attacked by Turkey, 
which entered the war in November 1914, Russia 
sought British and French aid. British strategists 
decided that a naval attack through the Dar- 
danelles — the strait from the Aegean Sea leading 
to Constantinople, the Turkish capital — would 
relieve Turkish pressure on Russia. At first the 
attack was to be a ‘demonstration’, but under the 
influence of Winston Churchill, the British First 
Lord of the Admiralty, it became an ambitious 
attempt to capture Constantinople and defeat 
Turkey. 


By the time of Turkey's entry into the war a 
stalemate had developed on the Western Front. 
Two schools of thought developed among British 
and, to a lesser extent, French leaders; ‘Wester- 
ners’, who wished to concentrate on defeating 
Germany in France and Belgium, and ‘Easterners’ 
who wanted to defeat the central powers indirect- 
ly by becoming involved in theatres of war in the 
Mediterranean. By attacking Turkey they hoped to 
defeat Germany’s supports — ‘knocking away the 
props’, as it was termed. Proponents of this 
strategy failed to realise that in fact Germany was 
supporting Turkey. 


British and French ships assembled in the 
Aegean Sea and in February and March 1915 
attacked the Turkish forts at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles. The Turks had mined the straits and 
sited many permanent and mobile batteries along 
its shores. In attempting to force a passage one 
French and two British battleships were sunk and 
the attack was abandoned. It was then decided 
that troops should invade the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
the western shore of the Dardanelles, to secure the 
Straits and allow British and French warships to 
pass through. 


The British, French, Indian, Australian and New 
Zealand forces comprising the Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force under General Sir lan Hamil- 
ton were to land on Gallipoli in April. Two main 
landings were planned, by British and French 
troops at the foot of the Peninsula at Cape Helles, 
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and by Australians and New Zealanders around 
Ari Burnu, some 22 kilometres north of Cape 
Helles. 

Troops of the Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps arrived off Gallipoli in warships and 
transports in the early hours of 25 April. As dawn 
approached men of the ‘covering force’, the 3rd 
Australian Infantry Brigade, from Tasmania, 
Queensland, Western Australia and South Austra- 
lia, climbed into ships’ boats and prepared to land 
on the Peninsula. The boats neared the shore in 
silence. At 4.29am the first troops landed as the 
Turkish defenders opened fire. As dawn began to 
break the Australians climbed the steep cliffs. 

The troops had gone ashore around a bay 
which later became known as ANZAC Cove, after 
the initial letters of ‘Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps’.?: Some had landed slightly too far to 
the north by mistake, and the battalions of the 
covering force became disorganised and lost in 
the steep, scrubby country. Despite the confusion 
the Australians, in small parties and lacking maps 
or effective leadership, pushed on over the ridges. 
As Turkish resistance grew many were cut off, and 
captured or killed. Some disappeared without 
trace until evidence of their fate was found after 
the war. 

The New Zealanders and more Australians 
landed throughout the 25th and the attackers, 
unable to advance across the Peninsula as they 
had intended, began to establish a line of shallow 
trenches and rifle pits around ANZAC Cove. By 
nightfall some 1800 attackers had been wounded 
and about 660 killed. The ANZAC position was 
militarily almost untenable. Many trenches were 
overlooked in the flanks, or even to the rear, and 
were often only metres away from the Turkish 
lines. On the night of the 25th the force’s 
commanders seriously considered withdrawing, 
fearing that the Turks would counter-attack and 
sweep them into the sea. The Turks, however, 
were equally exhausted and disorganised and had 
also lost over 2000 dead and wounded. The 
ANZACs began to dig trenches along the ridges, 
nowhere more than a kilometre and a half from 
the beaches. 

At Cape Helles, too, the landings failed to 
achieve their objectives and British and French 
troops dug in at the foot of the Peninsula. 
Hamilton soon decided to concentrate his efforts 


SE ee 
2. The bay has recently been renamed ‘ANZAC Cove’ 


by the Turkish Government as a gesture to Turkey's 
former enemy. To reciprocate, memorials to Mus- 
tapha Kemal Atatiirk, the Turkish commander on 
Gallipoli who later became president of Turkey, have 
been erected in Australia. 
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at Cape Helles. The New Zealand Brigades and 
the 2nd Australian Brigade (from Victoria) were 
temporarily transferred to Helles and early in May 
joined British and French troops in a futile attack 
on Krithia, in which they lost one-third of those 
engaged. 

At ANZAC, as the northern sector was called, 
the Australians and New Zealanders strengthened 
their positions. On 19 May the Turks attacked the 
ANZAC line in an attempt to drive the invaders 
from the Peninsula. The attacks failed, leaving 
10 000 casualties, 3000 of whom were killed. An 
armistice was arranged on 24 May so that the 
Turkish dead could be buried. 

The Australian and New Zealand infantry, and 
the Light Horse which joined them in May, 
continued to strengthen their trenches. Turkish 
snipers at first inflicted heavy casualties but later 
ANZAC snipers became equally proficient. Tur- 
kish artillery, however, continually harassed the 
ANZACs, reaching practically anywhere in the 
ANZAC area. Except for occasional ‘demonstra- 
tions’, intended to divert Turkish pressure from 
Cape Helles, no major actions occurred between 
the Turkish attack of May and the Allied offensive 
in August. 

As the summer advanced, however, illness 
became a greater threat than battle. Thousands of 
men were evacuated with dysentery and para- 
typhoid and those who remained were often sick; 
weakened by poor food, heavy work, constant 
shelling and disease carried by the millions of flies 
feeding on the thousands of unburied corpses. 


In August the British forces on Gallipoli 
attempted to break the deadlock which had 
developed since the landing. The plan involved 
attacks at Cape Helles and a combined British, 
Australian, Indian and New Zealand advance over 
the Chunuk Bair ridge north of the ANZAC 
position. This assault was to be supported by a 
series of diversionary attacks by Australians at 
ANZAC and a British landing further north at 
Suvla Bay. 


The first Australian attack was made at Lone 
Pine at dusk on 6 August. The 1st Australian 
Infantry Brigade (New South Wales) quickly 
captured the Turkish trenches but then endured 
for four days a bloody fight in a maze of trenches 
in which 2000 Australians and 5000 Turks were 
killed or wounded. 

Meanwhile the New Zealanders and other 
troops — including Monash’s 4th Australian 
Brigade (all States) — scaling Chunuk Bair be- 
came lost in the unmapped and impenetrable 
ridges and were repulsed with heavy losses. 
Despite this failure the supporting attacks at the 
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The Lone Pine diorama in the Gallipoli gallery at the Australian War Memorial. (Photo courtesy of the Australian War 
Memorial (AWM)). 


Nek and at other points on the ANZAC line went 
ahead. 

At the Nek on 7 August the 8th and 10th Light 
Horse charged strong Turkish defences without 
support and lost more than half their number. 
Other attacks at Quinn’s Post and German Offic- 
er's Trench also achieved little. The offensive, of 
which much had been hoped, had failed to 
achieve its objectives and had cost some 12 000 
British and Empire casualties in four days. 

No further attacks were made from the British 
forces’ line. Winter brought gales and snow in 
place of the terrible heat of summer. British 
military leaders debated whether to abandon or 
intensify the campaign. Huge losses and commit- 
ments on the Western Front led them to decide to 
evacuate the Peninsula. 

The evacuation of Gallipoli, in contrast to the 
campaign itself, was carefully planned and skill- 
fully executed; some 90 000 men were able to 
leave without Turkish interference. ANZAC and 
Suvla were evacuated by 20 December and 
Helles early in the New Year. 

The campaign had failed to achieve any of its 
objectives, but had cost all those involved dearly. 
Australia lost 8000 killed and 19 500 wounded. 
New Zealand suffered 2500 killed and 5000 
wounded. The British lost 19500 killed and 
50 000 wounded. Turkish casualties were never 
accurately recorded but numbered at least 90 000 
killed and 300 000 wounded. 

Though it was poor compensation, Australians 
were at least able to retrieve from the campaign a 
sense of pride in the ANZACs’ achievements. For 
however ill-conceived or badly directed Gallipoli 
had been, the men of the Australian Imperial 
Force (AIF) had withstood the ordeal of their first 
campaign. But as well as making history Gallipoli 
saw the manufacture of an interpretation of the 
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character of the Australian soldier which was less 
clearly based on historical reality. From the day of 
the la ding an image of the Australian soldier 
emera d, which has become known as the 
‘ANZ/ C legend’. 

C.E. N. Bean, the official correspondent accom- 
panyit g the AIF, was to write its official history 
and d vote his life to commemorating its mem- 
bers. | ie watched the landing and lived on the 
Penins ila with the ANZACs until the evacuation. 
More ^an any other individual Bean shaped the 
portrai of the Australian soldier which emerged 
from iallipoli. His immense regard for those 
whom he saw fighting and dying led him to 
eulogise their achievements and extol their 
character. The image of the ANZACs which 
emerged from Gallipoli portrayed them, as histo- 
rian Bill Mandle has put it, as ‘tough and 
inventive, loyal to their mates... a bit 
undisciplined (but only in non-essentials), chival- 
rous, gallant [and] sardonic’. Physically the 
ANZACs were presented as the finest of Aust- 
ralia’s people, whose fighting prowess exceeeded 
that o their allies and enemies. 

Bean propagated this image in his dispatches 
from Gallipoli and, pre-eminently, in The ANZAC 
Book which he edited and published after the 
evacuation of the Peninsula. The stories, poems 
and illustrations by men on Gallipoli which 
appeared in The ANZAC Book were carefully 
seletected by Bean in order to convey this 
impression. Thousands of copies were sold to the 
troops in France, Britain and the Middle East, and 
many were sent home to Australia. The ‘ANZAC 
legend’, as it has developed in Australia since 
1915, owes a great deal to Bean’s fostering of it in 
The ANZAC Book. 

This image was, of course, founded to some 
extent on fact. The Australians on Gallipoli had 
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shown qualities of endurance, courage and 
ingenuity which distinguished them from other 
participants in the campaign. The original mem- 
bers of the AIF had been selected according to 
high physical standards and were certainly bigger 
and fitter than the British soldiers they encount- 
ered on the Peninsula. But like any generalisation, 
the legend which Bean helped to create gives us 
an incomplete understanding, for its proponents 
tended to celebrate only the positive elements of 
the Australian experience of war rather than 
explore the experience as a whole. Rather than 
portraying them as real people the ANZAC legend 
forces Australian servicemen into the highly 
coloured and often misleading stereotypes of 
ANZAC Day orations. It ignores that they felt fear, 
reluctance to fight or relief at survival. It portrays 
as good-humoured larrikinism? what some might 
regard as their less attractive characteristics, and 
does not probe aspects of their experience for fear 
of offending their memory. Though ostensibly 
praising them the legend in fact distorts the reality 
of war as Australians have know it, and therefore 
ultimately does their memory no credit. 

If we are to appreciate fully how the Great War 
has influenced Australia we must look beyond 
Gallipoli to the holocaust of the Western Front, 
into which the Australian Imperial Force entered 
in 1916. The apparent failure on Gallipoli of the 
‘Easterners’ strategy did not prevent further adven- 
tures in the Balkans or a protracted series of 
Campaigns — in which the Australian Light Horse 
played a notable part — against Turkey in 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. In the northern sum- 
mer of 1916, however, a major offensive in 
support of the ‘Westerners’ view occurred in 
France on the Somme. 

British plans for the Somme offensive, the ‘big 
push’ as it was called, were as ambitious as those 
for Gallipoli. The commander-in-chief of the 
British Expeditionary Force, General Sir Douglas 
Haig, planned to smash through the hitherto 
unbroken German trenches around the River 
Somme and drive the Germans out of France. The 
later stages of this plan were understandably 
rather vague. 

The survivors of Gallipoli, including the Ist and 
2nd Australian Divisions, had been evacuated to 
Egypt, where the Australian Imperial Force was 
‘doubled’. Two new divisions, the 4th and 5th, 
were raised from Australians in Egypt while the 
3rd was recruited in Australia. After a period of 
training and reorganisation Australian troops be- 
gan to arrive in France in the spring of 1916. 


3. An Australian colloquialism meaning a mischievous 
youth. 
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Haig’s ‘big push’ began on 1 July with a massive 
attack on a 28-kilometre front north of the 
Somme. The first day on the Somme set the 
pattern for what became the most costly British 
offensive of the War. Nearly 60 000 British troops 
were killed or wounded within hours of going 
‘over the top’. Despite a lengthy preliminary 
bombardment, the deep German defences were 
largely undamaged and the partially-trained 
attackers met heavy machine-gun fire in the uncut 
German wire. The only solution for the British 
appeared to be to mount heavier attacks support- 
ed by more guns. 

By the time the Australian divisions were 
committed to the Somme offensive three weeks 
later, Haig’s troops had, by a series of piecemeal 
attacks, pushed the German line about two 
kilometres up the old Roman road running 
through the centre of the battlefield, a little short 
of the village of Poziéres. 

Poziéres stood on a slight rise commanding the 
left flank of the British 4th Army, which had made 
relatively good progress on the southern part of 
the Somme front. German possession of the 
strong-point blocked further British advances. The 
staff of General Sir Hubert Gough’s Reserve Army 
— to which the Australians were allotted — 
planned an attack against Poziéres using the fresh 
divisions in concert with yet another British effort 
to the north. 

The 1st Australian Division was selected to 
open the assault. The division — about a quarter 
of the members of which had served on Gallipoli 
— was to attack on a narrow front of less than a 
kilometre. The 3rd Brigade (which had landed first 
on Gallipoli) and the 1st Brigade (which had 
attacked at Lone Pine) were to make a rapid 
attack, strongly supported by artillery, in the early 
hours of 23 July. 

The attack began on time and within two hours 
had secured the village with few losses. The 
Australians began to entrench against the inevit- 
able German counter-attacks. The Germans were 
unwilling to surrender the village, and they made 
several counter-attacks that day in an attempt to 
recapture it. Rather than launching infantry 
attacks like the British, they chose to employ the 
heavy artillery with which they were particularly 
well supplied, and the following day opened a 
bombardment which would last — almost un- 
ceasingly — for the next six weeks. 

The Australians were unaccustomed to such 
fire. Though Turkish shrapnel had been one of the 
greatest dangers at ANZAC the intensity of the 
shellfire at Poziéres surpassed anything that they 
had seen before or would see again. Those who 
survived the bombardment regarded it as ‘hell’. 
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An Australian sergeant described it in his diary as 
‘simply murder... Expecting death every 
second... dead and dying everywhere. Some 
simply blown to pieces’. Those who lived through 
the terrible storm of shrapnel and high explosive 
were exhausted. One who watched the survivors 
return from the line wrote that they were ‘drawn 
and haggard and so dazed that they appeared to 
be walking in a dream... their eyes looked 
glassy . . .' The 1st Division stood the barrage for 
three days — in spite of which it took the 
remainder of the village — before it was relieved. 
It had lost 5200 men (almost one-third of its 
strength) since the initial attack, mostly from the 
German bombardment. 

The 2nd Division relieved the Ist on 26 July, 
occupying trenches around what had been the 
village. Within days nothing remained of Pozieres 
itself but a brick-dust coloured smear. Trenches 
were dug, blown in and dug again, often burying 
the diggers repeatedly. No green thing survived 
the blasting and all landmarks disappeared. 

Meanwhile the division pressed its attacks 
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Australian machine-gunners on the Somme, 1916. (AWM EZ 79). 
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towards the next German defences, known as the 
‘OG lines’. It immediately became involved in a 
savage bomb fight along the shattered German 
trenches. The attack, launched without surprise, 
resulted in heavy losses but no gain. Haig unfairly 
reprimanded the Australians’ corps commander, 
reminding him that the Western Front was not 
Gallipoli and that more care would be needed in 
fighting ‘the mast scientific and most military 
nation in Europe’. 

The staff of Gough’s Reserve Army headquar- 
ters, though, applied little science to the Pozières 
operations. Small local attacks continued, which 
were easily isolated and broken up. They were 
intended to ‘wear down’ the Germans but cost the 
attackers equally heavily. After four days of 
bombardment the 2nd Division succeeded in 
taking the German line on the low ridge called 
Pozières Heights. So intense had the attackers’ fire 
been that the German trenches could not even be 
located. As they dug in on the captured position 
the German barrage returned as ferociously as 
before. The division had forced a salient — a 
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bulge — into the German line, and came under 
fire from three sides. On 6 August it was finally 
relieved, having suffered more severely than any 
Australian division after a spell in the line. 

The 4th Division then took its place and 
prepared to attack north from the bulge toward 
Mouquet Farm in support of a British attack on the 
Australians’ left. The attackers were forced to 
move through the barrage around Poziéres and 
pass under German observation on Poziéres 
Heights. Though many officers regarded sucess as 
improbable the attacks proceeded, resulting in 
4600 casualties during the division’s ten days at 
the front. 

Rested and reinforced after its ordeal the 
previous month, the 1st Division returned to the 
battle, losing a further 2600 men, to be relieved as 
before by the 2nd and 4th Divisions in turn. Each 
attempted to reach Mouquet Farm, which the 
Germans had strongly fortified. The attacks 
continued for almost a month. Each resembled the 
others in their limited gains and horrific casualties. 
Even the Australian official historian wearied of 


recording these futile and bloody assaults, but 
described the scene between Poziéres and Mou- 
quet Farm in general terms: 


the flayed land, shell-hole bordering shell-hole, 
corpses of young men . . . some — except for the dust 
settling on them — seeming to sleep; others torn in 
half; others rotting; swollen and discoloured .. . the 
air fetid with their stench or at times pungent with the 
chemical reek of high explosive.. 

By these protracted attacks Gough's divisions 
were to have ‘rolled up’ the German line, encirc- 
ling the stronghold of Thiepval. This gain would 
have allowed the British to observe, and, there- 
fore, dominate by artillery, the fortified villages of 
Courcelette and Grandcourt to the rear of the 
German line. 

Capturing Mouquet Farm would, therefore, not 
have broken the Somme defences; Gough's 
objective was merely to attain a tactical advan- 
tage. It would have been a major tactical advan- 
tage for that sector of the front, but the possession 
of Mouquet Farm would probably have led only to 
another killing match on the slopes of the next 





The shattered landscape around Poziéres, photographed in April 1917, seven months after the battle. (AWM E 532). 
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valley. It hardly justified the huge toll of the six 
weeks’ fighting which the Australians had endur- 
ed 


The three Australian divisions had each been 
sent into the Poziéres-Mouquet Farm battle twice, 
making 19 major assaults and becoming involved 
in many local actions, including German counter- 
attacks. Throughout the battle they had endured 
shellfire of an unprecedented — and unsurpassed 
— duration and intensity. 

The barrage at Poziéres set the standard for 
measuring shellfire, though no bombardment 
equalled it. The Australians’ horrific introduction 
to war on the Western Front also spelled the end 
of the punishment which until then had been the 
worst an Australian soldier could suffer. Whereas 
before Poziéres being returned to Australia in 
disgrace had been a deterrent, after July 1916 it 
would have been a deliverance. After Poziéres 
few men imagined that they could survive the next 
battle, or the battle after that. Indeed, of those who 
had left Australia one-fifth were dead and only 
one-third were unwounded by the end of the war. 

Poziéres cost Australia 24 000 casualties, in- 
cluding 6800 killed; almost as many as at 
Gallipoli in less than one-fifth of the time. Such 
losses could not be sustained, and the difficulty of 
providing reinforcements to replace them 
precipitated the conscription crises of 1916 and 
1917. The sectarian and political bitterness of the 
subsequent referenda (which rejected conscrip- 
tion) became for Australia one of the war’s most 
enduring legacies. 

As with the futile Gallipoli campaign, no 
military advantage was gained at Poziéres in 
exchange for the loss of 6800 Australian dead. 
Unlike Gallipoli, however, Poziéres stimulated no 
romantic digger legend, no nostalgia or heroic 
myth. Its aims were too prosaic, its conduct too 
brutal, its end an exhausting stalemate rather than 
a skillful withdrawal. 

Pozieres was, as C.E.W. Bean put it, ‘more 
densely sown with Australian sacrifice than any 
other place on earth’, and from its carnage arose a 
determination that those who died there would 
not be forgotten. Bean had watched the divisions 
tramp up to the line towards Poziéres, and had 
seen the survivors stagger out. He knew many of 
those involved in the battle and interviewed them 
during and after, preparing for the history he knew 
he would have to write after the war. He began to 
consider ways of ensuring that the Australians’ 
exertions would not be forgotten. Bean succeeded 
in having Australian military records retained by 
the AIF rather than by British authorities, and 
began to seek to preserve other historical material 
for what he envisaged as a ‘museum’. He believed 
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that such a museum might become the repository 
for what he regarded as ‘sacred’ relics — relics 
which he foresaw would draw ‘pilgrims’ from all 
over Australia. He enlised the support of the then 
Minister for Defence and of the AIF’s commander 
and convinced the Australian Government that 
there should be a museum to commemorate 
Australia’s dead. A year after he approached the 
Government it announced its intention to estab- 
lish a ‘National War Museum’. 

An Australian War Museum Committee was 
formed in 1918, by which time Australian troops 
in France had put their well-known predilection 
for fossicking to work and had collected hundreds 
of items. In 1922, in accordance with Bean's 
conception of the museum acting as a memorial, 
the museum’s governing body changed its name 
to the ‘Australian National War Memorial Com- 
mittee’. Bean’s vision survived the neglect of the 
depression of the 1930s and in 1941 the Memorial 
opened in Canberra, a few months before the last 
volume of Bean’s history appeared. 

Bean’s motives in wishing to establish a 
museum differed from his role in shaping the 
ANZAC legend, though the museum was in some 
ways the natural extension of the regard for 
Australian soldiers which he developed on Galli- 
poli. Both the legend and the idea of a museum 
sprang naturally from Bean’s intense admiration 
for the men had had known. But the Memorial, 
much more than the legend, was founded upon a 
regard for truth which dwarfed the inadequacies 
of the ANZAC legend and the essentially unrealis- 
tic interpretations it came to encompass. It is 
apparent that, though having done so much to 
found the legend, Bean later attempted to restrain 
its more exaggerated manifestations. For example, 
he regarded the excessive veneration of Victoria 
Cross winners as unjustified, and attempted to 
correct the image of the ‘larrikin’ ANZAC. 

The evidence suggests that the dreadful slaugh- 
ter of Poziéres brought him to a more mature 
understanding of war and moved him to try to 
ensure that the sacrifice would be remembered in 
a more permanent way. Bean had seen what the 
AIF endured and overcome on Gallipoli, but 
Poziéres seems to have affected him much more 
deeply, convincing him that ‘any tendency to 
glorify war’ — like many manifestations of the 
ANZAC legend, perhaps — should be ‘curbed’. 
The purpose of the memorial he envisaged was to 
depict ‘as far as possible the sufferings and misery 
of war’. As an historian who developed a scrupu- 
lous concern for accuracy Bean continued to 
believe that war allowed humanity to display 
generosity, courage and endurance as well as fear 
and brutality, and the Memorial reflects and was 
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influenced by his admiration of the qualities 
displayed by Australians in war. But the memorial 
was intended to show not that war was an 
ennobling thing — as he may have believed on 
Gallipoli — but, as he found at Poziéres, that it 
was a horror which must not be glorified. 

If we are to understand how Australia has been 
affected by the most devastating war in its history, 
we must look behind the ANZAC legend, and 
accept a more realistic appraisal of war's con- 
sequences and costs. The Australian War Memo- 
rial attempts to achieve this through its exhibition 
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galleries, research centre, sponsorship of research 
into military history and by providing a focus for 
commemorative activities of all kinds. 

For the Memorial is not just an empty shrine 
which happens to have a museum on the premis- 
es: it is by preserving, displaying and making 
available for study a vast range of historical relics 
and records and informing Australians of their 
military past that the Memorial achieves its aim of 
commemoration. 

The Memorial’s new Gallipoli gallery, which 
was opened by His Excellency, Sir Ninian 


C.E.W. Bean on the Great Pyra- 
mid above the camp of the Ist 
Division, Egypt, 1915. (AWM G 
1658). 
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Australian wounded at Poziéres being treated by field ambulance at Becourt Chateau. (AWM J 5185). 


Stephen, Governor-General of Australia, before 
200 Gallipoli veterans on 20 August 1984, 
exemplifies the Memorial’s commitment to com- 
memorating the sacrifices of war through its 
collections and exhibitions. The gallery contains 
relics of the campaign, many of which convey to 
visitors the reality of Gallipoli with an immediacy 
unobtainable through other means. Relics on 
display include, for example, a watch which 
stopped at the time of the landing, and hats 
showing where their wearers were wounded. 
Artworks hanging in the gallery include George 
Lambert's painting of the attack on the Nek and 
original illustrations from The ANZAC Book. The 
effects of the Gallipoli campaign on Australia are 
represented by items such as a drawing by a 
10-year old boy of the landing at ANZAC Cove 
and copies of The ANZAC Book. Some of the most 
moving exhibits are the original letters and diaries 
on display. The diary of Sister Imlay, an Australian 
nurse in Egypt, records her reaction to nursing 
Australians wounded on Gallipoli: 
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Dressed some terrible wounds and have had a 
heartache all day . . . this War and its consequences 
lis} wholesale murder and mutilation. 


The Gallipoli gallery, however, is not just a 
random collection of objects. It tells the story of 
Australia’s involvement in the 1914—18 war from 
its outbreak to the evacuation of Gallipoli. The 
Memorial’s designers worked with its historical 
staff to ensure that the objects on display help to 
explain the historical reality which they represent. 
The intention of the designers, historians and 
curators responsible for the gallery has been that 
which motivated Bean to preserve the AIF’s 
records, to write his history and to establish the 
museum which became the Australian War 
Memorial: to show, as Bean put it, ‘the true side of 


’ 


War . 


| would like to acknowledge the assistance of Dr 
Margaret Browne, Principal Research Officer at the 
Australian War Memorial, in the preparation of this 
article. (Peter Stanley). 
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ANZAC Day 1985: naming of ANZAC Cove" 


‘Oh, sweet and seemly so to die, indeed, 

In the high flush of youth and strength and pride, 
These are our martyrs, and their blood the seed 
Of nobler future. ‘Twas for us they died. 

Keep we their memory green.’ 


‘The Graves of Gallipoli’ — from ‘The ANZAC Book’ 


Every year, on 25 April, Australians and New Zealanders commemorate the landing of troops of the 
Australian and New Zealand Army Corps (ANZAC) on the Gallipoli Peninsula in Turkey in 1915. 


Historically, the Peninsula and the Straits of the 
Dardanelles which separate it from Asia, have 
been of considerable strategic importance, pre- 
senting as they do one of the easiest means of 
crossing between Europe and Asia. In 483 BC the 
Persian King Xerxes crossed by means of a bridge 
of boats at this point from Asia to Europe. In 334 
BC Alexander the Great by similar means crossed 
from Europe to Asia. In the 14th century, the 
Turkish armies crossed the Dardanelles to Europe. 

The purpose of the ANZAC landing in 1915, 
and the simultaneous landings elsewhere by other 
soldiers of the British Empire and France, was to 
seize the Peninsula, open the Straits to the passage 
of an Allied fleet and by threatening Istanbul (then 
known as Constantinople) to force Turkey’s early 
withdrawal from World War |. The concept was 
seen by some as a bold, strategic master-stroke, 
but its chance of succeeding had been ruined by 
bad planning and military ineptitude. To others, 
the campaign was simply misconceived from the 
beginning and had turned out to be a calamitous 
blunder. 

Despite the outcome, however, to most the 
operation was regarded as Australia’s ‘coming of 
age’: it was the first time that the six former 
Australian colonies, united in a federation since 
1901, had fought as one nation. Out of that bitter 
campaign was born the ‘spirit of ANZAC’: brav- 
ery, comradeship and the unwillingness to accept 
defeat; and there also developed between the two 
opposing sides a mutual respect and admiration 
such as was rarely to be seen again in that war or 
since. 

The ANZAC assault on the heights of the 
Peninsula was made at dawn in 25 April 1915. At 
one stage, as troops struggled up steep cliffs and 
over broken ridges, advance units reached a point 





1. This article was prepared by the Australian Embassy, 
Ankara. 
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from which they were able to glimpse the lights of 
their objective on the other side of the Peninsula 
only a few miles away. The vision, however, was 
fleeting. A Turkish counter-attack, ordered by the 
Turkish Commander Mustafa Kemal, halted the 
ANZAC thrust and pushed them back. They were 
not again to see those lights so tantalisingly close. 
For eight months of bitter fighting the ANZAC 
landings were confined to a narrow foothold on 
the Peninsula, more or less the same as that 
established in the first days of the campaign. 

Official Turkish figures give the number of 
Turkish casualties during the campaign as almost 
87 000 dead and 165 000 wounded, although 
some authorities consider the total to be closer to 
300 000. Estimates of Allied casualties also vary. 
According to one authority, Allied casualties were 
265 000, of whom 46 000 were killed in action or 
died of wounds or disease. More than 10 500 
Australians and New Zealanders died during the 
campaign. At that time the combined population 
of Australia and New Zealand was only five 
million. Most of the ANZAC dead and those of the 
other parts of the British Empire are buried on the 
Peninsula, in graves maintained by the Common- 
wealth War Graves Commission. 

Since 1915, the anniversary of the Gallipoli 
landing has been chosen in Australia and New 
Zealand as a day of national remembrance, when 
the two nations honour the dead in all wars. 
Dawn services of commemoration are held at 
cenotaphs and remembrance services and para- 
des of past and present members of the armed 
services are held. The ceremonies in 1985 were 
especially significant. Not only was this the 70th 
anniversary of the first landing, but following a 
suggestion from the Australian League of Gallipoli 
Veterans, agreement had been reached with the 
Turkish Government to name as ANZAC Cove the 
small bay where the ANZACs landed in 1915. 
Hitherto this bay had no official name. 
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Turkish veterans of the Gallipoli campaign, at the naming of ANZAC Cove ceremony, on 25 April 1985. (Photo 


courtesy of the Australian Embassy, Ankara). 


In return, the Australian Government agreed to 
establish near the Australian War Memorial in 
Canberra a garden to be called the Atatürk 
Memorial Garden, in honour of Mustafa Kemal, 
the same Turkish general who in 1915 had so 
effectively contributed to the defeat of the Allies 
and who subsequently, from 1919 onwards, was 
to lead his country’s fight for independence, and 
later under the name of Atatürk, was to become 
the first President of the modern Turkish Republic. 

In addition, the Australian Government agreed 
to name part of the shoreline of Lake Burley 
Griffin in Canberra as Gallipoli Reach; and as 
Atatürk Entrance the entrance to the harbour at 
Albany in Western Australia, where the convoys 
assembled to take the ANZAC s to the Middle East 
and which was for many their last glimpse of 
Australia. The New Zealand Government also 
agreed to name a stretch of coastline at the 
entrance to Wellington Harbour after Atatürk. 
These decisions by the Turkish, Australian and 
New Zealand Governments are a measure of the 
deep and lasting respect created between the 
soliders of the three nations at Gallipoli. 

In announcing the decision to name ANZAC 
Cove and to honour Atatürk, the Australian Prime 
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Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, paid tribute to the 
Turkish Government: 


| believe that all Australians will acknowledge the 
generous gesture of the Turkish Government in 
agreeing to recognise officially the name of ANZA( 
Cove, which means so much in the history of 
Australia and New Zealand. 

... Itis a singular act of friendship to a former foe. It is 
fitting that we should reciprocate in kind, in the name 
of peace and friendship between our nations. 


The Australian Minister for Veterans’ Affairs 
Senator Arthur Gietzelt, visited Turkish from 23 to 
27 April to represent the Australian Government 
at the official renaming ceremonies at Gallipoli. 
These opened with the playing of national 
anthems and short statements by representatives 
of the Australian, Turkish and New Zealand 
Governments. They were followed by the unveil- 
ing of a monument at ANZAC Cove and wreath- 
laying ceremonies at the respective memorials. 
The New Zealand Government was represented at 
these ceremonies by the New Zealand Minister for 
Energy, Mr Bob Tizard. Turkey was represented by 
Minister of State, Mr Abdullah Tenekeci. 

Also present were nine Australian veterans of 
the Gallipoli campaign, a number of whom had 
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Ceremony at ANZAC Cove, 25 April 1985. Pictured (from left) are the Australian Minister for Veteran's Affairs, 
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Senator Arthur Gietzelt; the Turkish Minister of State, Mr Abdullah Tenekeci; and the New Zealand Minister for 
Energy, Mr Bob Tizard. (Photo courtesy of the Australian Embassy, Ankara). 


been in the first landing on 25 April 1915. All 
were aged between 88 and 94. There were also 
four Turkish veterans of the campaign, and the 
warm friendship shown between the veterans on 
both sides proved to be a moving experience for 
the hundreds of onlookers present at the cere- 
monies. 

Prior to the ceremonies at Gallipoli, the Aust- 
ralian and New Zealand Ministers and the Aust- 
ralian veterans had laid wreaths at the Atatürk 
Mausoleum in Ankara on 24 April and were 
received by the President of Turkey, His Excellen- 
cy Kenan Evren. The President had arranged for 
the Australian veterans to meet three of the 
Turkish veterans on this occasion. In speaking to 
the group, President Evren stressed that enmity 
between countries does not last long, friendships 
last longer. After World War | Turkey had found 
itself to be close allies with those against which it 
had been defending itself. The genuine warmth 
between the veterans on both sides was a tangible 
gesture for peace and a visible demonstration of 
the futility of war. The veterans, in response to the 
President’s gesture, invited him to become an 
honorary member of the Legion of Gallipoli 
Veterans. 
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The Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Vahit Halefoglu, also visited Australia from 23 to 
28 April to take part in the ANZAC Day celebra- 
tions in Canberra. During his visit he unveiled a 
monument at the Atatürk Memorial Gardens and a 
plaque on the shore of Lake Burley Griffin. The 
monument at the Atatürk Memorial Gardens bore 
a portrait of Atatiirk in bas-relief, and was inscrib- 
ed with the words of Atatürk, written in 1934, in 
tribute to his opponents: 


Those heroes that shed their blood and lost their 
lives... You are now lying in the soil of a friendly 
country. Therefore rest in peace. There is no differ- 
ence between the Johnnies and the Mehmets to us 
where they lie side by side here in this country of 
ours ... You, the mothers, who sent their sons from 
far away countries wipe away your tears; your sons 
are now lying in our bosom and are in peace. After 
having lost their lives on this land they have become 
our sons as well. 


The same words are inscribed on the memorial 
stone at ANZAC Cove. 

At the completion of his visit to Australia Mr 
Halefoglu proceeded to New Zealand to take part 
in ceremonies there on 29 April. 
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CHALLENGES IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the graduation ceremony at the 
School of Modern Asian Studies, Griffith University, on 13 April: 


This is an occasion both of pleasure and import for me. It is pleasurable because of the high regard | 
have for David Lim, Alan Rix (who has moved on to another place which shall be nameless) and their 


colleagues here in the School. 


It is an occasion of import particularly for me as Minister for Foreign Affairs and as an active 
participant all my public life in events in which the School has an expert interest. This School is one of 
those centres which have performed great services in rescuing Australia from its being a timorous, 
reluctant and not always helpful observer of events in our region. 


It is held in the highest esteem of my Depart- 
ment and me as being critical, relevant, objective 
and industrious. | recall it as the scene last year of 
a major productive exchange between specialists 
from Indonesia and Australia, including officers of 
my Department. It was so valuable, in fact, that | 
am exploring the possibilities of similar exchanges 
in the near future which could consider other 
countries in the region. It is this kind of valuable 
service which has led Senator Susan Ryan, the 
Minister for Education, to agree with me that a 
working party should be set up to study ways in 
which an Asian Studies Council could be estab- 
lished to help centres such as this School. The 
Council, as you know, was proposed by the 
Fitzgerald Committee and supported by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
Defence, and Asian scholars across Australia. 

The timorousness, which | mentioned just now, 
retarded us in many ways that we have come to 
appreciate only relatively recently. With the fixed 
idea that we were an anomaly in our region, we 
kept it at arms length in our arrangments for 
defence, our trade, our economic development 
and our external and internal affairs. This autism 
still manifests itself, unfortunately — though not in 
quite such obvious ways. The Blainey debate is 
not so much about immigration from places like 
Asia as about residual fears about immigration 
which some Australians feel. 

Centres of specialised Asian studies have steadi- 
ly filled the gap of information about our environ- 
ment which helped nurture these fears. They have 
also provided badly-needed knowledge and ex- 
pertise about the revolutionary speed of economic 
change in the region which will have enormous 
significance for us. In the next 15 years, the Gross 
Domestic Product of the East Asian group of 
countries will be greater than that of North 
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America or the EEC. In our own immediate area — 
in the ASEAN countries, for instance — the 
change and the rate of change have been asto- 
nishing. This was the area which was characte- 
rised 30 years ago as the paradigm of the deprived 
and disorderly Third World. Now, economic 
progress in the ASEAN group makes it one of the 
factors helping to make the 21st century ‘the age 
of the Pacific’, as Gough Whitlam forecast a few 
years ago. 

We have been involved in this transformation. 
Many of the technocrats and intelligentsia re- 
sponsible for it were educated in Australia. We 
have scores of thousands of settlers from just 
about every nation in the eastern hemisphere. If 
the United States took in refugees from Vietnam in 
the same proportion that Australia has, for inst- 
ance, America would now be home to about a 
million and a half Vietnamese. Even so, there 
were fewer Vietnamese living here at the busiest 
time in the exodus from Indo-China around 1979 
and 1980 than those settling here from Malaysia 
and Singapore. This gives an indication of the 
breadth of range of the contact between Australia 
and its neighbours. 

We have been involved in the transformation 
through such developments as the regional initia- 
tive launched by the Prime Minister in 1983 
aimed at developing regional co-operation on 
trade. Our trading neighbours had much to 
complain about concerning the terms and condi- 
tions of trade within Australia. In certain cases, 
they still do. But the Prime Méinister’s trade 
liberalisation proposal — along with other actions 
we have taken in the field of trade policy — shows 
that he is serious about making ‘the age of the 
Pacific’ equitable and neighbourly. 

We have been involved in the transformation 
around us through a direct aid program which has 
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totalled well over $500 million in the Asian region 
since the early 1970s. Our aid activity is not a 
definitive factor in Asian economic development, 
naturally. But is has been targetted on carefully 
defined strategic areas such as the development of 
public utilities, agriculture and technical and 
higher education. We have been involved in the 
transformation of the region by helping to sustain 
and enhance the region’s security — through the 
Five Power Defence Arrangements, our Defence 
Co-operation Program and the ANZUS Treaty. 


We are involved in all these ways because we 
are part of the region. Now | know this is a phrase 
which causes feet to shuffle at meetings of Asian 
specialists all over the place. | use it because it 
describes a reality. Australia is not some kind of 
artificial arm or leg grafted on to the region. Our 
sharing in regional affairs cannot be turned on and 
off whenever convenience dictates. It cannot be 
turned on and off according to the colour of our 
skin or an interpretation of our history or as 
punishment for our deeds or omissions. Australia 
is not going to go away from here. This is our 
home. Our being here is an inescapable physical 
fact. From this fact, our foreign policies flow. ° 


It is this fact — the intimacy and intricacy of our 
relationship with our region — which has impel- 
led the Government to try to help those involved 
in the conflict in Cambodia find a way to end it. 
Our attempt will continue — despite the fog 
created by those who have a stake in Cambodia 
staying a killing ground; despite the expectation 
among some people that a result in Cambodia will 
descend dramatically like the Paraclete just in 
time for the 6 o’clock TV news; despite the 
enervated cynicism of those who have never 
missed a meal in their lives or heard a gun fired in 
anger. 


| have made the point before and | shall go on 
making it: we have special reasons for trying to 
promote peace in Indo-China and we have special 
qualifications for it. Our qualifications are that we 
are an ally of the United States who yet have 
constructive and cordial relations with the Soviet 
Union and China. We are long-standing friends of 
the ASEAN countries and have now established 
good working relations with Vietnam. We have 
been able to discuss the basis of peace in 
Cambodia not only with these powers but also 
with representatives of those who will make the 
peace: Prince Sihanouk, Son Sannh, Hun Sen. So 
we have been able to clarify many of the 
components, conditions, caveats and complex- 
ities in what those concerned insist should be 
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involved in peace. We have offered to facilitate 
the process by which all those involved can 
discuss peace together, to the extent of offering a 
venue and whatever support is needed. And we 
have pursued our modest proposal for peace 
without giving in to the temptation to tell every- 
body what sort of peace we think everybody 
should have. If peace should prove to be as 
complicated and difficult as | suspect it will be, we 
should still be proud of the fact that we have done 
what we could to bring it about. 


Our special reasons are fairly obvious for 
supporting the ASEAN objective that a compre- 
hensive political settlement in Cambodia should 
speedily be found. | shall mention a couple of the 
most important. One is the degree (present and 
prospective) to which Vietnam is coming to rely 
on Soviet support, the resultant growth in the 
Soviet presence in the region and the effect of this 
growth on the security of the region. As an active 
participant in regional affairs, as an active agent in 
regional security arrangements and as a nation 
heavily dependent on regional trade, Australia 
would be delinquent if it ignored this influence of 
the conflict in Cambodia. 


The other important reason for our being 
interested in the issue is the plight of the Khmer 
people themselves. Their trial has continued 
without pause or respite since they were dragged 
into the Vietnam war. During this time, they have 
been bombed and massacred, persecuted and 
starved, conscripted and exiled. They have been 
manipulated like mice in a laboratory in Pol Pot’s 
ghastly social experiments. They have been in- 
vaded and used as pawns in the global chess 
game. The Khmers must be among the most 
miserable people on earth as a result of these 
experiments. 


As | have said, Australia has the qualifications 
and the reasons to try to help them. Can we in all 
decency refuse to do so? Should we (like the priest 
and the Levite in the parable) walk away from 
them because — if we do not — we might tread 
on some political corn somewhere? Should we 
wash our hands of the whole business because we 
might even embarrass ourselves? | ask the ques- 
tion because this is the kind of cowardly nonsense 
preached by people in recent days. It is put about 
by people who heed the echoes in their firmly 
closed minds and ignore the voices of the 
suffering millions. These are the pople who use 
weasel words about Cambodia because they want 
only the rewards and none of the obligations from 
our good fortune and our place in this region. | 
reject their point of view. 
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The point | have made is that we are part of the 
eastern hemisphere — however that relationship 
may be defined — and that certain rights and 
responsibilities ensue as a result. | have remarked 
on the point in general terms because everybody 
here is familiar with the particulars. 


This point leads to another one, just as impor- 
tant. After all, this is a kind of initiation ceremony 
in which we are celebrating the emergence into 
the society of a group fully read and fully able to 
make decisions about how the society should 
operate. | would hate anybody — especially 
young people — to think that it should open only 
with the values of a calculating machine. No shirt 
is too young to be stuffed, when all is said and 
done. So my second major point is this: society is 
no different from the individuals who make up its 
sum. Like its individual members, no society is an 
island. We can operate it as we would a profit and 
loss account, with the main chance in our pocket 
and the trains running on time. But if that is all it 
amounts to — if we do not have idealism or 
principle to guide our society — it will lose 
direction and purpose and the respect of those 
with whom we live. 


All those feet will start shuffling again if | 
mention morality in connexion with the conduct 
of foreign policy. | shall do so anyway because 
history demonstrates that the society which loses 
its moral way in the end loses everything. | am 
reminded of the story in which Mussolini’s son 
asked at dinner one day: ‘What is fascism, Papa?’ 
and Mussolini roared at him: ‘Shut up and eat!’ 
And | am comforted by the fact that the story came 
from Italy in the days when laughing at Mussolini 
was a lethal business. 


It is this moral dimension to government and 
the conduct of foreign policy that makes it 
unthinkable that we walk away from the Khmer 
people. It is this that makes me take issue with 
those with hearts like walnuts (to use Manning 
Clark’s description) who condemn the thousands 
who demonstrated their anxiety about nuclear 
arms on Palm Sunday. Criticising some of their 
argument is one thing. Indeed, | am guilty of it 
myself because | think the cause of disarmament is 
damaged if its workers do no more than wring 
their hands. 


| remember Peter Garrett in the election saying: 
‘We've got heart, we've got spirit, we've got hope 
and we've got faith and they’re the most important 
qualities of all’. Well, that annoyed me because 
he was encouraging a lot of good people to 
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believe that disarmament was an uncomplicated 
business. Yes, we do need hearts and spirit and 
hope and faith. But we need ideas too and the 
means to put them into practice, otherwise the 
nuclear powers will laugh at us as a joke and an 
irrelevancy. 


It means that we have to use what tools we 
have, however awful their nature, to break down 
the international structure of arms. By that | mean 
such things as the joint defence facilities, our 
being a source of uranium and even our being an 
ally of the United States. All these can be used and 
have been used to nag and nudge the powers 
along the road to such goals as a comprehensive 
ban on nuclear testing. 


There are people who want a quick fix for 
disarmament as for Cambodia. There are some 
who even demand it. But the reality is that 
disarmament and peace in Cambodia will be won 
in a series of small steps, each one planned and 
taken with great care lest the whole thing is 
blown. | wish it were otherwise, though | have 
learned with pain that wishes spike no guns. 


| use the disarmament issue, like the Cambo- 
dian issue, to implant and encourage an idea in 
the minds of those stepping out today from this 
university. | have made two general points. One is 
that Australia has grown into a mature, reflective, 
helpful member of the community of eastern 
hemisphere nations. The other is that our success- 
ful membership of this community depends to a 
major degree on how well we behave in it, as in 
the wider family of nations. The process of our 
growing up has been enabled by the knowledge 
discussed and disseminated by such institutions as 
this centre. How we conduct ourselves as a result 
depends on what we do with this knowledge. 
Whether we use it or reject it, it needs to be 
considered by the community at large. In other 
words, the knowledge gained here needs to be 
nurtured and it needs to be promoted. 


As Pericles reminded the Athenians, policies 
are foredoomed to failure when undertaken undis- 
cussed. The Athenians, in fact, considered people 
who held aloof from public life to be not so much 
quiet as useless. So don’t keep to yourselves the 
ideas and the values learned and developed here. 
They may cause inconvenience, if not angst, in 
the Government, as both the Cambodian and 
disarmament issues have. But, in the end, demo- 
cracy is immeasurably the poorer when the 
people are left to discover their opinions for 
themselves. 
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Visit by the Minister for Foreign Affairs to South East Asia 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, visited South East Asia from 3 to 13 March and 
held discussions in Malaysia, Laos, Vietnam, Thailand and Singapore. Mr Hayden reviewed bilateral 
relations with these countries and discussed regional issues. 

In Vietnam, Mr Hayden discussed Indo-Chinese formulations on a solution to the Cambodia issue 
and succeeded in obtaining more specific clarification of the Indo-Chinese stance. 

The visit was important in further confirming Australia’s links with and interest in the region, and its 
commitment to contributing to a negotiated settlement in Cambodia. 


Mr Hayden began his South East Asian visit in 
Malaysia from 3 to 5 March. He had talks with the 
Prime Minister, Dr Mahathir, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Tengku Rithauddeen, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, Datuk Musa Hitam, the Minister 
of Education, Datuk Abdullah Badawr, and the 
Minister of Trade and Industry, Tengku Razaleigh. 
The main purpose of the visit was to futher 
bilateral contact and to review the main elements 
of Australia’s extensive bilateral relations with 
Malaysia. Discussions covered a wide range of 
topics including Indo-China, Australia’s overseas 
student policy, matters related to trade and 
investment and co-operation on programs direct- 
ed against illicit narcotics trafficking. 

In the course of their discussions on regional 
matters, Tengku Rithauddeen encouraged Mr 
Hayden to expore Indo-Chinese views in relation 
to a settlement in Cambodia. Mr Hayden and 
Tengku Rithauddeen agreed on the areas which 
required further clarification, notably the question 
of the future political role in Cambodia of the 
Khmer Rouge leadership group. 

On 6 March, Mr Hayden travelled to Laos 
where he met the President of the Council of 
Ministers, Mr Khaysone Phomvihan, and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Phoune Sipaseuth. 
Both sides expressed their satisfaction with the 
current state of relations and the hope that this 
visit would lead to a further strengthening of 
bilateral relations. Mr Hayden indicated that there 
was scope for expansion of the Australian de- 
velopment assistance to Laos within economic 
and budgetary constraints: he said Australian aid 
(currently about $3 million a year) would be 
increased by $1 million in each of the next three 
years. 

Mr Hayden spent the period 7 to 10 March in 
Vietnam. In Hanoi he held discussions with the 
Prime Minister, Mr Pham Van Dong, and the 
Foreign Minister, Mr Nguyen Co Thach. Again the 
talks covered both bilateral and regional issues, 
especially the question of Vietnam’s involvement 
in Cambodia. 
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In order to explore this issue further Mr Hayden 
met People’s Republic of Kampuchea (PRK) leader 
Hun Sen in Ho Chi Minh City on 9 March. Mr 
Hayden explained that he was meeting Hun Sen 
in his private capacity, in much the same way as 
he had met previously Prince Sihanouk and Son 
Sann. Mr Hayden’s purpose was to seek clarific- 
ation of PRK thinking and pass it on to interested 
parties, but this exercise implied neither a change 
in Australia’s policy of non-recognition of the 
PRK, nor Australia’s endorsement of any proposals 
arising from the discussions. 

Mr Hun Sen outlined several PRK conditions for 
a solution to the Cambodia conflict. The condi- 
tions were: 

@ the need for the elimination of Pol Pot and his 
associates; 

@ the withdrawal of Vietnamese troops; 

è national reconciliation of the Cambodians, to 
be achieved by holding elections contested 
only by the Kampuchean Communist Party and 
independents; 

@ the need for a zone of peace and security in the 
region; and 

è non-interference of outside powers in the 
sovereignty of countries in the region, together 
with international supervision and guarantee of 
the implementation of these preceding condi- 
tions. 

Mr Hayden’s visit to Singapore, from 10 to 12 
March, included meetings with the Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr Lee Kuan Yew, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Suppiah Dhanabalan, the Minister for 
Trade and Industry, Dr Richard Hu, the First 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Defence, 
Mr Goh Chok Tong, and the Second Deputy 
Prime Minister, Mr Ong Teng Cheong. The 
discussions covered current bilateral issues, in- 
cluding overseas student policy, trade matters, 
banking licences and civil aviation. Discussion 
also covered a range of regional and international 
issues including Indo-China and ANZUS. The visit 
contributed to Australia’s already close and di- 
verse relations with Singapore. 
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The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, (right) is welcomed on arrival in Vientiane, on 6 
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March, by the Lao Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Phoune Sipaseuth. (Photo courtesy of the Australian Embassy, 


Vientiane). 


On his return to Australia, Mr Hayden outlined 
the results of his South East Asia visit in a debate in 
Parliament on 19 March.': The Minister underlin- 
ed the great importance of the region to Australia’s 
interests and noted that Australia continued to 
play a modest role in furthering discussion on 
regional issues. 


Following is an extract from Mr Hayden’s speech 

in the debate in Parliament: 
It was quite clear, however, on my return to Australia 
that the record of what had occurred had suffered 
rather badly because of an exciteability which led 
people to claim that | had said things which the 
record shows convincingly that | did not say. More 
than that, the record shows that, contrary to what has 
been asserted or attributed to anonymous sources — 
allegedly from Governments in the ASEAN countries 
— the ASEAN countries are prepared, or more than 
prepared, to live with what has taken place. A 
number of quotes that | have used show that they 
welcome aspects of it. Let us give Australia a bit of 
credit for trying to play a worthwhile role in a difficult 
situation. 





1. For space reasons the text of the debate concerning 
this subject have not been printed in this edition of 
AFAR. Readers may consult Hansard for details (Ed). 
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Finally, why do we have a right to try to play this 
role? It is very simple. We are part of the region. We 
are not in the region of Antarctica. Things that happen 
in the region can affect us and can have profound 
consequences for our children. We have responsibili- 
ties to future generations, too. When there has been 
strategic turbulence in our area, Australia has just 
about always been involved. We were involved quite 
considerably in World War Il. We were involved 
quite notably at the time of the Confrontation in 
regard to Malaysia. We lost about 500 young 
Australians in Vietnam. | make no judgment, pro- 
vocative or otherwise, about the wiseness of that 
conflict. | recall only that not many countries in the 
region made that sort of sacrifice. Proportionate to our 
commitment, it was a very high cost. We have 
military detachments in the region which are 
welcomed. In fact, we are importuned to keep them 
there. So, we are wanted there. But if we have a 
history of being involved there and of being wanted 
there and in particular if we are to have this military 
involvement with the potential, should turbulence get 
out of hand, that we could be drawn into some sort of 
unstable security vortex, we want to know what is 
happening and we want to make a contribution in 
respect of our views and interest in relation to 
potential developments. It is modest: | think it has 
been worthwhile. 
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Australian defence policy: the way ahead 


Speech by the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, to the New Zealand Institute of 


International Affairs, in Wellington, on 2 April: 


| am pleased that my visit has provided this opportunity for me to address New Zealand’s members of 


the Institute. 


In the short time available today | would like to speak about the Australian Government's approach to 
defence issues, so that you have a clear idea of what we are doing and where we see ourselves heading. 


Australia and New Zealand are neighbours. In 
the defence field, as in so many others, we have a 
continuing and close relationship — a relation- 
ship which is in part the product of history, but in 
larger part the reflection of our contemporary 
interests. We have an obvious responsibility to 
keep each other as well informed as possible 
about strategic perceptions and defence planning. 
Historians tell us that to understand where we are 
going, we must first understand where we have 
been. | will follow their advice. 

Looking at the history of Australian defence 
since World War II, one is reminded of the adage 
that ‘the more things change, the more things stay 
the same’. For despite the fundamental changes 
that have occurred in Australia’s strategic cir- 
cumstances during that period, there has been a 
surprising — and somewhat inappropriate — 
continuity both in the themes of the public 
defence debate and in the structure and capabili- 
ties of the Australian Defence Force. 

The major strategic changes that have occurred 
are not difficult to identify. One of the more 
important was the post-war decolonisation pro- 
cess. The effect of this in our region was to 
introduce a substantial number of independent, 
sovereign States where previously there had been 
only colonial outposts of a few European empires. 

Other changes with direct implications for 
Australian defence strategy followed in the late 
1960s and early 1970s. It was in those years that 
the British withdrew their forces east of Suez; a 
regular Soviet naval presence was established in 
the Indian Ocean; the United States wound down 
its presence in Vietnam and moved from a 
two-and-a-half to a one-and-a-half war-fighting 
capability; and the West's relations with China 
thawed. 

Perhaps most significantly, United States policy 
underwent a major change with the enunciation 
by President Nixon of the so-called Guam Doc- 
trine. The implications of that doctrine were clear: 
the United States could no longer be expected to 
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intervene directly in the defence of allies, unless 
they were confronted by a major threat and had 
made positive moves to provide for their own 
defence. That extremely important announcement 
should have sounded the immediate death knell 
for Australia’s traditional policy of forward de- 
fence, but at the time Ministers of the conservative 
Australian Government merely displayed great 
confusion. 


The explanation partly lies in the fact that the 
policy of forward defence is deeply embedded in 
Australia’s national consciousness. For most of its 
history, Australia’s principal security concern has 
been that world forces could turn against ‘our 
natural allies, and so make Australia’s position 
unacceptably insecure, especially because of the 
large land mass that would need to be defended 
by a population so small in numbers. In the 1950s 
and 1960s this general concern was underpinned 
by a number of specific assumptions. 


First, that while there was no immediate threat 
to Australia, Communist domination of Europe 
and East Asia would eventually result in a direct 
threat to us. The spectre of falling dominoes 
haunted public discussion of defence issues in 
Australia during that time. 


Another specific premise was that Australia’s 
enemy would also be the enemy of Australia’s 
major allies. That not only held off any require- 
ments for independent strategic assessment, it also 
meant that our militarily powerful allies would 
take the brunt of the enemy’s offensive. Although 
Australia would contribute to allied combat op- 
erations overseas — and for that our forces 
needed to be professionally competent — we 
would not necessarily need to do so immediately 
or with fully balanced forces. 


| mention this historical background because | 
think it is important to understand the formative 
influences on Australian defence policy. We 
continue to grapple with the legacy of the earlier 
period. Despite the fact that the strategic changes | 
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have described occurred nearly two decades ago, 
the thinking of the earlier period is still recognis- 
able in much of the discussion of defence issues in 
Australia. 


More than that, the structure and capabilities of 
the Australian Defence Force seem still to reflect 
much of the earlier thinking. It is a fact that the 
capabilities of the Australian Defence Force today 
are still very similar to those it possessed in the 
1960s. Much of the Defence Force’s existing 
major equipment was, in fact, ordered in the 
mid-1960s against the dominating strategic 
perceptions of forward defence. One can point to 
most of the RAN’s major warships, including the 
Oberon submarines, the RAAF’s Mirage, F111, 
Caribou and Iroquois aircraft; and to much of the 
Army’s communication equipment, its armoured 
personnel carriers, howitzers, small arms and 
engineering plant. 


Clearly, some defence capabilities would be 
appropriate to both the circumstances as they 
were seen in the late 1960s and to our current 
situation. However, | remain to be convinced that 
the force structure we developed in the 1960s is 
the force structure we need in today’s very 
different strategic circumstances. As we rapidly 
approach a period which will see a wave of 
re-equipment proposals, at the very least it seems 
to me that it is fair to ask whether our force 
structure should continue to be developed along 
existing lines. 


For that reason the Government has appointed 
an outside consultant, Mr Paul Dibb of the 
Australian National University’s Strategic and 
Defence Studies Centre, to undertake a major 
review of Australia’s defence capabilities. Mr 
Dibb has been appointed as a consultant for 12 
months. His task is to examine the content, 
priorities and rationale of defence forward plan- 
ning and to advise on which capabilities are 
appropriate for Australia’s present and future 
defence requirements. 


This will involve judgements on the appropriate 
balances between equipment, personnel num- 
bers, facilities and operating costs, between cur- 
rent readiness and long-term investment and 
between the relative priority given to responding 
to various levels of possible threats. | should point 
out, however, that this review is not a reappraisal 
of the Government's intelligence assessments of 
Australia’s security outlook or a review of the 
strategic basis of our defence policy. It is a review 
of capabilities that should flow from our assess- 
ments of the strategic environment and our 
judgements on our defence policy objectives. The 
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review will not make assumptions about any 
particular level of finance for defence, but will 
take budgetary reality into account. 


There is no questioning of the basic strategic 
premise that the needs and priorities of providing 
for independent national defence must determine 
the development of our force structure. This is 
consistent both with present strategic realities and 
with the policy of the Australian Labor Party 
which emphasises the need for a self-reliant 
strategic posture, based on the principle of de- 
veloping independent national capabilities for the 
defence of Australia and its direct interests. 


In developing independent national defence 
capabilities, it is essential that objectives are 
established which are consistent with our security 
outlook. There is also no questioning of the fact 
that our first objectives must be that the Defence 
Force be capable of responding effectively to the 
sorts of military threats that could arise in the 
shorter term. These are essentially the forms of 
military pressure that could be directed against 
Australia and its direct interests, without major 
changes to military capabilities in the region or to 
possible motivations for the use of military force 
there. 


The second objective — which must be satisfi- 
ed in parallel with the first — is to provide 
insurance against the possibility of more substan- 
tial threats emerging in the longer term. This 
requires that the Defence Force maintain and 
develop capabilities and resources which provide 
a basis for timely expansion of our military 
capabilities. The Australian Government consid- 
ers that a Defence Force developed in a discrimi- 
nating way can provide very effectively for 
Australia’s primary defence requirements. 


Australia shares with New Zealand the benefits 
of being a long way from the major concentrations 
of military power, and from the focal points of 
superpower competition. We do not live side by 
side with nations that have standing forces able to 
present a major threat to us. That is a fundamental 
strategic asset. The basic consequences of our 
favourable strategic situation are clear. It is, for 
example, self-evident that any defence emergency 
directly threatening Australia would most prob- 
ably be maritime in nature, at least initially. 


By about the end of this decade three squadrons 
of F/A-18s will be in service along with two 
squadrons of P3Cs. Both these and the two 
squadrons of F111s will be able to make stand-off 
attacks on ships in all weather using precision 
guided weapons. Airfields at Learmonth, Derby 
and Tindal will allow us to operate these aircraft 
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across the full sweep of our northern approaches, 
and air refuelling aircraft could be available to 
extend the range of the combat aircraft even 
further. 


While changes to our capabilities in this area 
must be assessed in the light of Mr Dibb’s review, 
there is a predilection in our Government to place 
heavy emphasis on maritime strike from, and the 
air defence of, our northern regions. In many ways 
this is the essence of a shift in emphasis away from 
forward defence with other forces to defence self 
reliance. Part of this shift involves improved 
surveillance and force multiplier capabilities inhe- 
rent in the development of Jindalee-over-the- 
horizon radar and the possible acquisition of 
airborne early warning aircraft. 


At the end of the decade, the Navy will have six 
modern frigates equipped with the new anti- 
submarine helicopters and, if its proposals are 
accepted, we will be committed to perhaps four 
billion dollars to replace the six older ships and 
another two billion dollars or so for new sub- 
marines. The Army will have new field guns, 
medium guns, mortar locating radars, new radios, 
anti-armour and anti-air missiles, armoured fight- 
ing vehicles and so on. 


All this adds up to a formidable array by 
regional standards. But we cannot afford simply to 
collect capital equipment like tokens. High profile 
major equipment items need to be backed by 
surveillance, command and communications, and 
other supporting systems. There could be situa- 
tions where the most complex equipment would 
be vulnerable to defeat by simpler weapons unless 
it is adequately supported. There will never be 
enough money in defence budgets — certainly 
not in peacetime — to satisfy all of the apparently 
sensible proposals that come forward. The inevit- 
able consequence is that we must be prepared to 
set down carefully what are the most important 
things that we should be able to do — both now 
and, as best we can see, in the future. 


The Australian Government has already 
demonstrated in simple financial terms its com- 
mitment to national defence. The two defence 
budgets under the Hawke Labor Government 
have shown real growth significantly higher than 
the previous Government's average, despite the 
economic discipline we have found necessary. 
But what we get from the Budget has to be 
channelled in the right direction if maximum 
value is to be got out of each defence dollar. Clear 
and purposeful setting of priorities is the most 
important need. 


It is not enough to wave an arm across the map 
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at sea lanes stretching over thousands of miles of 
open ocean and say we must protect everything 
that sails there, or to point to various straits and 
say that we must be able to force a passage 
through them against any resistance. We must 
weigh up the utility, in the kinds of conflicts into 
which Australia might be drawn, of being able to 
mount strategic air strikes in all weather against 
targets a thousand miles or more away, if at the 
same time we do not have helicopters to deploy 
less than a Company of troops quickly to respond 
to a raid on a coastal settlement in northern 
Australia. We need to weigh up the deterrent 
value of a dozen guided missile destroyers and six 
submarines if we cannot keep our port entries free 
of mines, and of over a hundred front line aircraft 
if we cannot protect their airfields from covert 
raiding parties. 


These are the sorts of issues and dilemmas the 
Dibb review will need to address. They are 
complex and they are the subject of much debate 
in interesting circles, so | make only one predic- 
tion. The review’s recommendations will inevit- 
ably be contentious. But it is essential that the 
work be done. | regard it as possibly the most 
important review of Australia’s defence to be 
undertaken since World War Il. 


Having said that, | should point out that the 
possession of military capabilities — even those 
that are the most appropriate to your strategic 
environment — is only one part of a country’s 
security package. In a comprehensive package, 
military capabilities need to be complemented 
and supported by a range of international defence 
policy activities — and of course by even broader 
diplomatic efforts as well. 


Australia’s international defence policy seeks to 
complement the security afforded by national 
defence arrangements in areas beyond the scope 
of our own decision-making. In these areas we 
work with other countries to support circumst- 
ances in the wider international community that 
favour our security and to oppose those that do 
not. Of course one never starts from scratch in 
these matters: we inherit the past, and though 
much may change over time, there are always 
elements of continuity and adaptation. 


At the forefront of our international concerns is 
the threat of nuclear war. The catastrophic con- 
sequences of nuclear war — the consequences for 
the entire world — make its avoidance crucial to 
the survival of the human race. 


The Australian Government rejects the attrac- 
tive but unrealistic idea that unilateral disarma- 
ment by Western countries would somehow 
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ensure our security. The objective of all con- 
cerned governments must be to promote multi- 
lateral arms control and disarmament proposals 
that are balanced, equitable, and able to be 
verified. 

The Australian Government has elevated arms 
control and disarmament issues to the first order of 
priority and has worked energetically and openly 
through international fora on a broad range of 
initiatives. Our Ambassador for Disarmament is 
an active member of the Conference on Disarma- 
ment: we continue to oppose the extension of the 
arms race into outer space; and we continue to 
seek to end the use of chemical and biological 
weapons. We are also working determinedly for a 
successful review this year of the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. 

In 1983 and 1984 Australia and New Zealand 
jointly and successfuly sponsored resolutions at 
the United Nations General Assembly calling for a 
comprehensive test ban treaty to end all nuclear 
testing in all environments. It was significant that 
the United States abstained on these resolutions 
after voting against a similar one in 1982. Neither 
resolution attracted any negative vote. 

Tomorrow in Wellington the working group on 
the South Pacific nuclear free zone reconvenes. 
The work of that group is at an advanced stage, 
and we are hopeful that a draft treaty can be 
considered by the South Pacific Forum this year. 
This will be an important advance in precluding 
the stationing of weapons in the territory of South 
Pacific States and preventing nuclear arms manu- 
facture and testing in our region. 

In pursuing these goals, Australia has worked 
and will continue to work closely with like- 
minded countries, such as New Zealand. Our 
co-operative endeavours with New Zealand on a 
range of arms control and disarmament initiatives 
have tended to be forgotten in the attention given 
recently to the differences between the policies of 
our Governments on visits by nuclear armed and 
nuclear powered naval vessels and the ramifica- 
tions that issue has had for the ANZUS alliance. 

One of our first actions after coming to office in 
1983 was to initiate a review of the contemporary 
relevance to Australia of the ANZUS Treaty." That 
review highlighted the fact that the Treaty 
relationship had facilitated for Australia the de- 
velopment of a framework for valuable — and in 
some ways irreplaceable — co-operation on 
defence matters, with benefits much wider than 
the scope of the provisions of the Treaty. | refer to 


1. See AFAR, Volume 54, No. 9, September 1983, page 


512. 
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such matters as regular consultations on strategic 
matters; favoured customer standing in equipment 
purchasing; supply-support arrangements; €x- 
changes on military doctrine, operational techni- 
ques, intelligence and defence science; and co- 
operation through the joint defence facilities at 
North West Cape, Pine Gap and Nurrungar. 


Indeed, the breadth and depth of the co- 
operation on what one might term a daily basis 
has become in many ways the central feature of a 
relationship that was initially perceived largely in 
terms of guarantees of assistance presented in the 
Treaty. The Australian Government believes that 
the professional benefit flowing to our Defence 
Force from the relationship with the United States 
substantially enhances our capacity for national 
defence. We also see a broader security benefit in 
providing support for the United States which — 
despite differences — shares many of our basic 
traditions and values. We do not accept that any 
aspect of our co-operation hampers our ability to 
pursue policies which are central to our national 
objectives. 


As a result of this co-operation the Australian 
Government has secured an input into U.S. 
strategic policy. This and the character of aspects 
of joint co-operation dovetail with a strong sense 
of responsibility in the Government on the need to 
pursue vigorously the policies on arms control to 
which I referred earlier. As a Defence Minister this 
is important to me as it addresses potential if 
distant threats to the security of our people which 
are beyond the capacity of any individual govern- 
ment to deal with. 


| should refer here specifically to the joint 
defence facilities in Australia. In a statement to the 
Parliament last year,2> the Prime Minister stated 
that the facilities assisted in providing timely 
knowledge of developments that can have milit- 
ary significance. He also said that among the 
functions performed by the classified joint de- 
fence facilities are the provisions of early warning, 
by receiving from space satellites information 
about missile launches and the provision of 
information about the occurrence of nuclear 
explosions. If the strategic significance of these 
functions is evaluated properly, the contribution 
made by the facilities to the maintenance of 
strategic stability, to the avoidance of nuclear war 
and verification of arms limitation arrangements 
will be quite plain. 


| want to turn now from Australia’s co-operation 


ee ee 
2. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, page 614. 
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with the U.S. on a bilateral basis, to ANZUS and 
our relations with New Zealand. The ANZUS 
Treaty remains in effect; it has not been set aside. 
it continues to support fundamental security 
interests that Australia shares with New Zealand 
and the United States. However, there has been 
disruption of a number of activities that have 
normally been undertaken under the auspices of 
ANZUS. For its part, Australia is actively seeking 
to ensure that important aspects of our co- 
operation with both the United States and New 
Zealand continue on a bilateral basis. 


These are very compelling reasons for ensuring 
that any difficulties between the United States and 
New Zealand do not impact on the long-standing 
bilateral relationship between Australia and New 
Zealand. In addition to the closest of cultural and 
historical ties between us, our mutual efforts in all 
kinds of adversity — through four major wars 
during this century — have created, and sustain- 
ed, a tradition which has a central part in both our 
histories. There are also cogent reasons, having to 
do with national interest and the security of our 
neighbourhood, for maintaining the ties between 
us. 


Australia and New Zealand both see the South 
Pacific and South East Asia as areas of primary 
strategic interest. Our association in these areas is 
close; it has stood for decades, and should 
continue to serve our shared security interests by 
demonstrating to countries both within and 
beyond the region our joint resolve. New Zealand 
is strategically located adjacent to our trade and 
supply routes to North America. By virtue of its 
location, its military potential and the activities we 
engage in together in the South Pacific, New 
Zealand affords a measure of security for those 
trade and supply routes, and for the Tasman. 


New Zealand also contributes in an important 
way to our security interests — and to those of the 
Western community generally — by the support it 
provides for the security of the South Pacific island 
States. This contribution is a practical way of 
discouraging undesirable outside involvement in 
this area by other countries who do not share our 
values or basic commitment to individual freedom 
and democracy. New Zealand has also played a 
valued supportive role in South East Asia, along- 
side Australia, particularly in the Five Power 
Defence Arrangements. It is fundamental to the 
security interests of both Australia and New 
Zealand that the broad alignment between 
ourselves and the countries of ASEAN and the 
South Pacific Forum prove to be durable in the 
long-term. 
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We concentrate our co-operative activity with 
regional partners in these areas because it is there 
that our interests are most directly involved, that 
we are best placed to develop our influence, and 
that we can make a practical contribution to wider 
Western security interests. In all the discussion of 
change recently, we must not lose sight of the 
primary importance of Australia-New Zealand 
co-operation in these areas. 


The reason that | have come to New Zealand 
now is related directly to these interests. | am here 
to attend the annual meeting of Australian and 
New Zealand Defence Ministers. That meeting is 
linked with the ANZ Consultative Committee, a 
body which has met each year for more than a 
decade to foster close consultation on the strategic 
environment of Australia and New Zealand, on 
our respective national defence objectives, plans 
and policies and to maintain and develop defence 
co-operation. The council consists of the Secretar- 
ies and Defence Force Chiefs of each country. 


The kinds of areas where we have over the 
years sought to build effective co-operation re- 
main relevant in the world of today. With signifi- 
cant regional interests in common we have given 
emphasis to co-operation in maritime surveill- 
ance. Our Defence Forces have benefitted from 
sharing concepts of operations and doctrine; and 
from engaging in combined exercises and 
training. 

We look to continuing co-operation in these 
fields at an appropriate level on a bilateral basis, 
in support of the regional strategic interest we 
share. We will also continue to find practical 
benefit in co-operative arrangements for logistic 
support and defence production and supply, 
under the memorandum of understanding con- 
cerning closer defence logistics co-operation sign- 
ed in 1983. We both have programs designed to 
support the security capabilities of friendly coun- 
tries in our region. New Zealand has its Military 
Assistance Program, and Australia its Defence 
Co-operation Program. We should continue to 
work closely together in this field as there is much 
to do. 


It seems to me that the essential task facing our 
two countries now is for each to concentrate on 
minimising the effects of our differences, so that 
our efforts in support of shared interests will 
continue to be complementary, mutually reinforc- 
ing and effective. In this way we can best ensure 
that the vitality of the New Zealand—Australia 
defence relationship is preserved and the sacri- 
fices, inspiration and hard work of previous 
generations of New Zealanders and Australians 
will continue to be honoured. 
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Joint communique issued by the Australian Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, and the New 
Zealand Minister for Defence, the Hon. F.D. O'Flynn, in Wellington, on 3 April: 


The New Zealand Minister of Defence, the Hon 
F.D. O'Flynn and the Australian Minister for 
Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, met in Wellington 
on 3 April to discuss defence co-operation bet- 
ween their two countries and to consider propos- 
als for expanding and strengthening links across 
the range of defence activities. 

Their meeting was the latest in the series of 
regular discussions begun in 1972 between De- 
fence Ministers and their senior officials on 
defence co-operation between Australia and New 
Zealand. The Ministerial discussions were pre- 
ceded by a meeting of the Australia New Zealand 
Defence Consultative Committee (ANZCC) com- 
prising the Ministers’ senior military and civilian 
advisers; this Committee is in turn served by the 
Defence Policy Group, an executive body tasked 
with providing advice on the policy aspects of 
defence co-operation, which meets at approx- 
imately six monthly intervals. The ANZCC com- 
prises, on the New Zealand side, the Secretary of 
Defence, Mr D.B.G. McLean, and the Chief of 
Defence Staff, Air Marshal D.E. Jamieson, and on 
the Australian side the Secretary of Defence, Sir 
William Cole, and the Chief of the Defence Force, 
General Sir Phillip Bennett. 

The two Ministers recalled the uniquely close 
links between the New Zealand and Australian 
armed forces. They agreed that the interests of 
both countries would be very well served by 
continuing to build up these links. There were 
demonstrable and important shared defence in- 
terests and a clear need to collaborate on regional 
security issues. 

In the course of their discussions the two 
Ministers acknowledged the differences of 
approach in their Governments’ handling of visits 
by warships of nuclear-armed countries; in par- 
ticular, such visits by their ANZUS partner, the 
U.S. Mr O'Flynn and Mr Beazley reaffirmed the 
relevance and importance of the ANZUS Treaty; 
both Governments remain firmly committed 
members of the Western alliance. Both Govern- 
ments would also together continue to pursue the 
objective of a nuclear free zone in the South 
Pacific. 

Mr O’Flynn recalled that the New Zealand 
Government's position on nuclear ship visits 
reflected New Zealand’s strategic circumstances 
and a deep-rooted concern to keep New Zealand 
free of nuclear weaponry. On the other hand, the 
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New Zealand Government was committed, as the 
Acting Prime Minister had announced on 1 April, 
to greater defence self-reliance, and to stepping 
up its defence efforts in the South Pacific in 
surveillance, in exercises and in training assist- 
ance as part of a more effective contribution to the 
security of the region. The Government would 
continue to explore ways of resolving the difficul- 
ty which has arisen with the United States, and 
visits by conventional U.S. warships would al- 
ways be warmly welcomed. 


Mr Beazley recalled that Australian govern- 
ments have regarded access to Australian ports by 
U.S. warships as supporting Australian and wider 
long-term security interests. Australia’s strategic 
environment was largely maritime, and port ac- 
cess was necessary to facilitate U.S. naval activity 
there. The Australian Government regarded grant- 
ing a reasonable level of port access as a 
responsibility inherent in the status of an ally. 
Australia understood the reasons for the ‘neither 
confirm nor deny’ policy regarding carriage of 
nuclear weapons aboard warships and accepted 
that policy. 

The two Ministers acknowledged that there 
were now some difficulties between New Zealand 
and the United States. They emphasised that it 
was all the more important to build on the 
bilateral relationship between Australia and New 
Zealand. They noted that this would require 
additional commitment of resources. 


Australia and New Zealand both see the South 
Pacific and South East Asia as areas of primary 
strategic interest. The association in these areas is 
close; it has stood for decades, and should 
continue to serve shared security interests. Austra- 
lia and New Zealand have a clear interest in doing 
what they can to see that the region is not open to 
exploitation by countries who do not share our 
values or basic commitment to individual freedom 
and democracy. 


in the course of their review of developments in 
regional and international affairs since the pre- 
vious Defence Ministers’ meeting in Canberra in 
March 1984, the Ministers expressed concern at 
the continuing impasse over the New Caledonia 
independence issue. Ministers also noted with 
concern recent Soviet initiatives in the South 
Pacific. Against this background, they confirmed 
the special value of the two countries working 
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together and in co-operation with the island States 
to promote a secure and prosperous South Pacific. 

The Ministers noted with satisfaction the close 
operational co-ordination between the Australian 
Department of Defence and the New Zealand 
Ministry of Defence. They were pleased to note 
the effective co-ordination of disaster relief assist- 
ance to regional countries, most recently to Fiji 
and Vanuatu and of programs of effective defence 
co-operation with South Pacific States including 
assistance with training, hydrography and surveill- 
ance. They welcomed the survey of the Line 
Islands in eastern Kiribati by Australian Army 
survey parties supported by HMNZS Monowai, 
and saw it as an excellent example of how the 
resources and capabilities of their respective 
countries’ armed forces could be combined to 
benefit island governments. 

They agreed that Australian and New Zealand 
defence relations with friendly countries in South 
East Asia were of common benefit and made a 
useful contribution to the maintenance of regional 
stability and security. The Ministers reaffirmed 
their continued commitment to the Five Power 
Defence Arrangements (FPDA) and to particip- 
ation in FPDA exercises. 

In turning to the specific aspects of the bilateral 
relationships the Ministers welcomed proposals 
for increasing participation in exercises. There 
will be further staff consultation next week to 
establish the exercise programs for the forthcom- 
ing year. Meanwhile Ministers noted the ability of 
their respective armed services to arrange at short 
notice exercise Tasman Link as a replacement for 
the cancelled ANZUS Sea Eagle exercise. They 
agreed that this appropriately named exercise was 
a timely reaffirmation of the wide ranging and 
close defence links between the two countries. 

The Ministers also noted that consideration was 
being given to increasing the number of individual 
military exchange appointments in the two De- 
fence Forces and arranging exchanges of civilian 
officials between the two Departments so that 
they could both acquire and transfer skills. Minis- 
ters expressed satisfaction that arrangements were 
now in hand for reciprocal training of Army officer 
cadets on both sides of the Tasman. From 1986 
Australian Army cadets will attend the New 
Zealand Army's new officer cadet school, at 
Waiouru, They agreed that greater use should be 
made of each other's training facilities. They 
noted that the feasibility of implementing similar 
arrangements in all three Services would now be 
investigated. 

The Ministers welcomed the evidence of further 
development in the process of collaboration in 
defence logistics matters. They expressed particu- 
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lar satisfaction with the very close co-operation in 
the communications-electronics field which had 
led to a combined purchase of new military 
communications networks. They noted that this 
was the first significant example of a combined 
purchase of military systems, and that the com- 
mon design and equipment would improve many 
aspects of network operation and maintenance, 
and simplify the management of future trans- 
Tasman communications. Ministers also noted 
that a memorandum of understanding on defence 
communications-electronic co-operation had 
been signed today, providing a formal basis for 
further co-operation in this field including 
arrangements for the operations and ongoing 
support of their communications networks. The 
New Zealand Minister of Defence recorded his 
appreciation of the considerable assistance the 
Australian Department of Defence had extended 
to New Zealand in this area. 

The Ministers noted that an agreement had 
been concluded under the memorandum of 
understanding on closer defence logistic co- 
operation between the two navies covering the 
repair and maintenance of the RNZN’s Mk 46 
torpedoes and IKARA missiles. The New Zealand 
Minister of Defence noted that this arrangement 
avoided the expensive duplication of repair facili- 
ties. Ministers also expressed satisfaction with the 
degree of collaboration in other logistics matters, 
such as the small arms and light armoured fighting 
vehicle replacement projects, recognising that 
such projects would demand sustained effort by 
both sides if they were to succeed. They noted that 
an annex to the closer defence logistic co- 
operation agreement covering procurement miles- 
tones was being prepared which would outline 
the key stages for the introduction of equipment 
for both New Zealand and Australian intiated 
projects. The aim of this annex is to facilitate joint 
procurement and increase local industry particip- 
ation in both countries in defence equipment 
manufacture. 

The Ministers noted that proposals were under 
consideration for enhancing co-operation bet- 
ween the respective defence science organisa- 
tions. These proposals included provision of 
specialist technical assistance by the Australian 
Defence Science and Technical Organisation to 
New Zealand’s Defence Science Establishment. 

The Ministers agreed that the opportunity to 
meet and discuss matters of common defence and 
security interest at this time had been of great 
value. They intended that the two countries 
should maintain the closest collaboration in this 
field including the annual series of Ministerial 
meetings. 
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Arms control and nuclear disarmament: consultations in 


Australia with Soviet officials 


Discussions between Australia and the Soviet Union took place in Canberra as scheduled from 20-22 
March. The Soviet team was lead by Dr V.F. Petrovskiy, Head of the International Relations Division of 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry, and included officers of the Soviet Embassy in Canberra including Mr E-M. 


Samoteikin, Soviet Ambassador to Australia. 


The Australian side included Dr S.F. Harris, Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Mr A.D. 


Campbell, Acting Deputy Secretary, Mr R.A. Walker, Disarmament Adviser and Mr Richard Butler, 
Ambassador for Disarmament. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, opened to the talks. 


The talks were the first such talks ever held. 
They were the product of discussion held in 
Moscow by Mr Hayden with the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Mr Gromyko, in May 1984. They were 
foreshadowed by Mr Hayden on 21 November 
1984 in his announcement of talks on arms 
control and disarmament with both United States 
and Soviet officials. The talks were a full and 
genuine exchange of national positions and in no 
sense a ‘briefing’ by one side or the other. 

While we would in fact have valued a briefing 
on Geneva such as we had earlier received from 
both the U.S. and the USSR, it was too early to 
expect anything useful to be said about the current 
session which has just opened. The talks were 
held on the basis of an agenda proposed by 
Australia and agreed by the Soviet side. The two 
sides alternated in leading discussions on the 
various items. 

The agenda covered the limitation and reduc- 
tion of nuclear weapons including agreements 
and negotiations on these problems, the preven- 
tion of an arms race in outer space, nuclear freeze 
proposals, nuclear test bans, and other restraints 
on nuclear testing, the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) regime, chemical and biological 
weapons and a group of other issues including 
negative security assurances, conventional 
weapons and the multilateral handling of disarma- 
ment issues. The talks were opened by Mr 
Hayden, and were then led on the Australian side 
in the first session by Dr Harris and subsequently 
by Mr Campbell, and on the Soviet side by Dr 
Vladimir Petrovskiy. 

At Soviet invitation there will be a second series 
of such talks in Moscow in about a year's time 
subject to arrangements to be agreed to by the two 
Governments. We accepted an invitation from the 
Soviet Government on that basis. On the U.S.- 
USSR bilateral negotiations the Australian side 
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welcomed the resumption of those negotiations 
pointing out that it had urged such a resumption at 
the highest levels in both Washington and Mos- 
cow. We pointed out that what we wanted from 
those talks, as soon as possible, was substantial 
reductions in the nuclear weapons of both sides 
and the establishment of a process which would 
lead to the complete elimination of those 
weapons. 


it would be hazardous to draw conclusions 
about the possible course of the Geneva talks from 
several hours discussions with only one of the 
superpowers and so early in the process. But 
while we are not a party principal, had no role to 
carry or receive messages and certainly not to 
negotiate, we were there to question, comment 
and suggest. From that exchange we had certain 
early impressions which are our own and in no 
sense agreed with the Soviets. Those impressions 
are formed with reference to the Shultz—Gromyko 
communique of 8 January and against a con- 
tinuing assessment that the Geneva negotiations 
will be long and hard, and that early success is not 
to be expected. They also respect the norma! 
confidentiality of diplomatic consultations. 


The Soviet side confirmed its public position 
that the necessary condition to achieve radical 
reductions in strategic nuclear weapons from the 
talks — reductions which in fact seem achievable 
— was that the talks should also bring about an 
agreement on the ‘non-militarisation’ of outer 
space. The chance of avoiding the development of 
new weapons is by no means clear. Negotiations 
can be expected across the strategic triad i.e. land 
based, air launched and sea launched weapons 
and in the areas of relative advantage and 
disadvantage of both sides. The INF issue remains 
complex, sensitive and Euro-centric. 


How the question of inter-related progress in 
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the work of the negotiating groups will be 
resolved remains to be seen. There seems to be no 
reason to expect, at the least, that negotiations 
should not be brought to a conclusion in one 
group, even if not implemented, pending agree- 
ment in other groups. The fundamental issue of 
the offensive-defensive relationship presents 
daunting problems. 7 


It is not possible to judge how research into 
strategic defence by the superpowers will ulti- 
mately effect the negotiating outcome. We have 
confirmed for our part that there is no Australian 
endorsement of the Strategic Defence Initiative 
(SDI) or its Soviet counterpart. 


On outer space the Australian side emphasised 
its belief that every effort should be made to 
ensure that an arms race should not take place in 
outer space. Bilateral and multilateral negotiations 
were required to that end. We stressed our own 
belief in the priority need to make deep cuts in 
existing weapons, and that concerns about the 
area of outer space should not be permitted to 
delay substantial concrete action on nuclear 
weapons reductions and elimination. We stressed 
the paramount importance of preserving the ABM 
Treaty. On the proposal for a nuclear freeze the 
Australian side reiterated Australia’s support for a 
mutual, balanced and verifiable freeze on the 
production and deployment of nuclear weapons 
and reiterated the position it had expressed at the 
last United Nations General Assembly. We stress- 
ed the significance to Australia and to the Asia— 
Pacific region of Soviet $S20 deployments in the 
eastern Soviet Union. It is by no means clear to us 
how these deployments are to be brought into the 
Geneva negotiations, or whether they might 
become subject at some point to parallel negotia- 
tions with others. 


Australian determination to achieve a Compre- 
hensive Test Ban Treaty (CTB) was pressed firmly 
in protracted discussion. This discussion 
encompassed possible ways of bringing the ques- 
tions of scope and verification under detailed and 
technical consideration in the Conference on 
Disarmament (CD) in Geneva with a view to 
negotiation of a Treaty. It was made clear that 
Australian insistance on this objective would be 
maintained in our dealings with the two super- 
powers and that we believed that their respective 
positions should be fully exposed in the CD. This 
discussion opened up the need to pursue several 
key points since there may be evidence that 
previous negotiations and contacts between the 
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United States and the USSR have not been 
comprehensive. While we have not reached our 
goal we have also not exhausted the ways open to 
us as we go deeper into the problem. 


We stressed the political relevance of CTB to 
the third NPT Review Conference and the particu- 
lar advantages this year of finding a basis on 
which the Threshold Test Ban Treaty (TTBT) and 
the Peaceful Nuclear Explosions Treaty (PNET) 
could be ratified. There was useful discussion of 
the horizontal proliferation aspects of the NPT in 
which the established and considerable degree of 
Soviet-Australian agreement was confirmed. The 
importance of achieving a successful Review 
Conference was underlined as was that of main- 
taining the many elements of U.S.-USSR consen- 
sus on NPT and of obtaining a full contribution by 
both to this year’s conference. 


On chemical weapons we stressed our commit- 
ment to the earliest possible conclusion of a 
comprehensive chemical weapons convention 
which would outlaw chemical weapons on a 
global basis. The Soviet Union said our views on 
this were very close. We urged upon the Soviet 
Union, now that the bilateral negotiations with the 
United States have opened not to overlook the 
multilateral disarmament negotiating process and 
indeed to capitalise on the momentum created by 
the resumption of superpower negotiations on 
nuclear and space arms to make progress on 
questions on the multilateral agenda such as CTB, 
the Chemical Weapons (CW) and outer space 
weapons. 


We are in contact with the Americans over the 
timing of our bilateral discussions with them and 
hope they will follow quickly.’ We took the 
opportunity to put our views directly to the Soviet 
Union on reform of the Security Council. 


We agreed that within the existing system we 
should do all we can to ensure the Security 
Council operates as effectively as possible. This 
was particularly so in view of the 40th anniversary 
celebrations of the United Nations and our 
position as founder nation of the UN. 


On proposals for reforms, this was a question 
for the Council itself and our two delegations in 
New York would continue to keep in touch on this 
issue. 


1. See news release appearing on page 375 of this issue 
of AFAR. 
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Pacific Economic Co-operation Conference: Australian statement 


Speech by the Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, to the 4th Pacific Economic Co-operation’ 


Conference, in Seoul, on 29 April: 


Mr Chairman, distinguished participants, ladies and gentlemen. Thank you for your warm welcome. | 
am very pleased to be able to join you in this session as a guest of the Conference. 


The Pacific Economic Co-operation Conference 
is, | believe, a unique vehicle for bringing together 
business, independent experts and government, 
all of whom are then able to make their special 
contributions toward identifying and extending 
the possibilities for expanded co-operative en- 
deavour among our countries. | hope that this 
meeting will take this valuable co-operative pro- 
cess further. Australia attaches particular import- 
ance to this process, which is demonstrated by the 
strong representation of Australian interests pre- 
sent today. 

Since the Bali meeting a great deal of work has 
been done and the results are before you in the 
various task force reports. This afternoon | propose 
to confine my remarks to some of the issues which 
are relevant to this particular session. When one 
considers the remarkable way in which trade in 
the Pacific region has developed, it is not surpris- 
ing that we should find that in a gathering such as 
this trade should be on the top of the agenda for 
we trade more with one another than we do with 
the rest of the world. 

Although true for just about all of us, this fact is 
well illustrated by my own country. In the 1950s, 
about 60 per cent of Australia’s exports went to 
Western Europe, and 20 per cent to Pacific 
countries. Today those shares are reversed: well 
over 60 per cent of our exports now go to the 
Pacific, while over 60 per cent of our imports 
come from the Pacific. This trend is continuing 
and it underlines the importance of our acting 
co-operatively to underpin this interdependence 
of our economies and of our trade. 

The other notable fact about Pacific trade is the 
way in which Pacific economies show a high 
degree of complementarity, which is becoming 
more and more evident over time. 

While Pacific trade has flourished it has not 
done so to the extent that the natural economic 
complementarities which exist among our coun- 
tries would suggest. The problem has of course 
been the presence — even the growth — of 
protectionist import barriers and other trade dis- 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
173. 
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tortions. In the Western Pacific, | note that 
countries seem to have erected their highest trade 
barriers against imports of commodities in which 
they have a strong comparative disadvantage. 
Among the most highly protected industries in 
some parts of the region, for example, are the food 
grain and livestock industries. 


These high levels of protection tend to apply in 
those countries which are not well endowed with 
agricultural land relative to the size of their 
population. They shield these same industries 
from international competition and allow their 
comparative disadvantages to become 
institutionalised. 

In dealing with this issue, the Australian Gov- 
ernment has taken steps to recognise the need for 
structural adjustment in Australia in labour inten- 
sive manufactures like textiles, clothing and foot- 
wear which, nonetheless, are industries which are 
significant for Australia in terms of investment, 
employment and regional considerations. Our 
Government has in place for them and also for 
steel and passenger motor vehicles —— a package 
of major rationalisation and structural adjustment 
arrangements. 


These arrangements have been implemented 
unilaterally and do not depend on the actions of 
others. They involve highly visible, non- 
discriminatory, long-term arrangements that will 
not only encourage these Australian industries to 
become internationally competitive, but will also 
be of significant benefit to Australia’s trading 
partners, particularly within the region. In adopt- 
ing these measures, the Government has decided 
unequivocally in favour of increased exposure to 
international competition and more liberalised 
trade. Decisions of this kind, especially in relation 
to those sectors in which our economies comple- 
ment one another, are very important to the 
prospects for co-operation. Whatever else it may 
embrace, the term ‘economic co-operation’ must 
include trade. 


What is needed is a more wholehearted com- 
mitment to the practice of trade liberalisation both 
within and beyond the Pacific. Our shared observ- 
ance of the GATT rules for fair and open trade 
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needs to be more than just in rhetoric, or good 
intentions. For example, the recent statements on 
further market opening measures in Japan are 
welcome, but we will all be looking for results to 
be reflected in the statistics at an early date. We all 
want to see Japanese imports vigorously growing, 
with the benefits broadly shared. We also want a 
freer and less distorted trade environment glo- 
bally. 


| believe that the countries represented here 
have much to contribute to the achievement of 
these objectives. Indeed it is in our individual as 
well as in our collective interests to work positive- 
ly for real progress being made on these fronts. 
That said — and here | endorse the call of the task 
force on trade negotiations — there remains a 
need for the public to be informed of ‘the 
dimensions of issues and the problems obstructing 
their solution’. Organisations such as yours with 
its unique tripartite structure can contribute to 
building the consensus for action by governments. 
For there remain trading practices in many coun- 
tries which restrict the growth of trade. 


The continued use of non-tariff barriers; export 
subsidies particularly on agricultural products; 
safeguards measures taken without regard to the 
rules of the GATT: and tariff escalation are some 
of the issues which have to be faced. Most of them 
are part of the GATT work program, so we know 
what they are, but what is missing is the will to 
work to bring about the necessary reforms and 
re-establishment of trade policy discipline. These 
problems of course extend far beyond the Pacific. 
However, the major trading nations of the world 
are showing some signs of acknowledging the 
urgency of the need to act to improve the global 
trading environment. 


We in Australia hope for a clearer indication 
from the Bonn summit of industrialised countries 
later this week that there is agreement among 
them on the need for a beginning to be made on 
the problems facing the world trading system. If, 
as seems probable, the preparatory state of a new 
round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations will 
begin later this year, the issues that are before this 
session of the Conference assume even greater 
significance. 


Much remains to be done both to improve our 
understanding of the issues involved in ways 
which generate the necessary consensus for be- 
lieving a new round of negotiations will bring 
overall improvements for all and, therefore, bring 
all countries into support for a new round. 

Following the initiative of my Prime Minister in 
Bangkok in November 1983, a number of coun- 
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tries of the Western Pacific have been actively 
exploring the issues and actions which would be 
needed to ensure a successful outcome of a new 
round from the perspective of those participating 
in this process. This process will continue, for 
Australia and | know others in this region, are 
looking not just for negotiations but for results on 
issues that are more meaningful to the region than 
has been the case in the past. Through this we are 
progressing our dialogue on the key issues for the 
region. | am confident that this process offers real 
Opportunity to advance the region's essential 
interests in any round of negotiations so that they 
take a prominent place in any settlements reached 
and ensure that the results reflect the interests of 
our countries. 


The challenge before us is to ensure that we are 
in a position to contribute to a region of negotia- 
tions that is successful both globally and regional- 
ly. In this, the primary goal must be trade 
liberalisation which gives full scope to smaller 
countries as well as the larger ones, and which 
takes into account the particular interests of the 
region. We must achieve progress on the 
unresolved issues like agricultural trade, textiles, 
non-tariff measures and safeguards, as well as 
beginning to come to terms with new questions 
like services and high technology. 


These are the challenges before us at this point 
in world and Pacific trade. We can take up the 
task of making the trading environment less 
distorted and more open, and thus contribute 
positively to maximising growth and welfare or 
we can slide into further protectionism. Apart 
from its negative effects on economic growth this 
latter course would greatly diminish the prospects 
for the continued development of Pacific econo- 
mic co-operation which has proven so beneficial 
to our countries. 


| believe this Conference can play a special role 
in meeting the challenges | have referred to if you 
are willing for it to do so. A number of fora already 
exist for discussing trade issues, particularly centr- 
ed in the northern hemisphere and reflecting 
essentially Atlantic interests. 

The task for you will be to avoid a concentr- 
ation on old truisms — to avoid talking over or 
past one another which tends to happen in 
existing fora and to mobilise the energy and 
pragmatism which characterises the countries of 
the Pacific so that barriers to trade and increased 
co-operation can be discussed and advanced to a 
practical level. 


| wish you well in your deliberations on the 
proposal for a trade policy forum and the other 
important issues before you these next two days. 
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Visit by the General-Secretary of the Communist Party of China 


The General-Secretary of the Communist Party of China (CCP), Mr Hu Yaobang, accompanied by the 
Permanent Secretary of the CCP Secretariat, Mr Hu Qili, and a party of 60 officials and media 
representatives, paid a visit to Australia between 13-18 April. 

The visit took in Perth, Paraburdoo, Whyalla, Canberra and Sydney. The Prime Minister met 
Secretary-General Hu on his arrival in Perth, and accompanied him through the visit to Paraburdoo and 


Whyalla. 


While in Canberra, the Prime Minister and 
General-Secretary Hu held two sessions of formal 
talks, in which the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Hayden, and a number of other Ministers also 
took part. Apart from the time spent travelling 
together, further opportunities for discussions 
between the two leaders were provided during a 
parliamentary luncheon, a dinner given by the 
Governor-General, and a private breakfast at the 
Prime Minister’s residence on 15 April, which was 
later joined by Mr Hayden and Mr Hu Qili. 
General-Secretary Hu also took part in a meeting 
with the Economic Policy Advisory Council 
(EPAC}, chaired by the Prime Minister, and 
addressed a luncheon meeting and answered 
questions at the National Press Club. 

At the New South Wales State Luncheon in 
Sydney, hosted by the Premier, Mr Wran, Mr Hu 
Qili delivered the General-Secretary’s speech in 
English. Mr Hu Qili also spoke at a dinner in 
Sydney hosted by the Chinese community, where 
he commended their contribution to Australia’s 
development and called on them to continue their 
efforts in strengthening ties between the two 
countries. 

During the course of the visit, a wide range of 
bilateral, regional and international issues were 
covered. Both in his public speeches and in 
official discussions, General-Secretary Hu 
emphasised that China’s ‘open-door’ modernis- 
ation policies were irreversible and that China’s 
long-term goal was the consolidation of peace 
and stability in the region. Speaking at the 
parliamentary luncheon on 15 April, the General- 
Secretary declared that ‘as old China suffered 
untold tribulations, we are keenly aware of the 
price of independence and peace. Our modernis- 
ation efforts will keep us busy for the next 50 or 
100 years, seeing that they are made in a vast 
country with a relatively backward economy and 
culture. Our socialist system and our rich re- 
sources ensure that we need not and will not seek 
expansionism. We need only seek friendship, seek 
peace and seek mutually beneficial co-operation 
with all the nations which treat us as equals’. 
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Characterising the relationship between Austra- 
lia and China as free of conflicts of fundamental 
interests. and historic grievances and as ‘one 
established from the beginning on the basis of 
equality and mutual benefit’, the General- 
Secretary declared that ‘Sino-Australian friendly 
relations and co-operation have many advantages 
and great potential and their future is bright’. 
Expanding on this theme in his address to the 
EPAC meeting, the General-Secretary explained: 
‘The fact that both China and Australia are 
situated in the Pacific region and are friendly 
towards each other determines that we can 
become good partners in trade and co-operation. 
Both China and Australia have vast territories and 
rich natural resources, but each has different 
strong points. You have advantages in iron ore, 
bauxite and other minerals, as well as in livestock 
products. You also possess better technology, 
more funds and more professional talents. We on 
our part have advantages in other natural re- 
sources such as petroleum, and have a larger 
labour force and market. Our two countries can 
supplement each other by giving full play to our 
advantages to make up for our deficiences. | 
would like to add that China’s policy of opening 
to the outside world has provided excellent 
opportunities for the development of Sino- 
Australian economic co-operation’. 

General-Secretary Hu noted in the same speech 
that several points should be borne in mind while 
developing economic co-operation: 

@ firstly, priority should be given to long-term 
interests rather than immediate advantages and 
disadvantages; 

è secondly, mutual benefit should be the keynote 
of such co-operation; 

è thirdly, both sides would need to adapt to ane 
another and deepen this mutual understanding; 
and 

è finally, Australians should study the market 
well, build-up co-operation commencing with 
small and medium-sized projects, and be deci- 
sive once firm opportunities offered them- 
selves. 
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During the visit an exchange of letters between 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Chinese 
Foreign Minister, constituting an agreement to the 
establishment by China of new consulates in 
Melbourne and Perth, and by Australia in two 
Chinese cities yet to be identified, was effected 
with Mr Hayden by the Vice Foreign Minister 


accompanying the General-Secretary. Two 
memoranda of understanding under the technical 
co-operation agreement were also signed by the 
Director of the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau (ADAB) and the representative of the 
Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations and Trade 
on an iron and steel training and consultancy 
project (to a value of $450 000) and a plant 
quarantine project providing training, equipment 
and services (to $725 000). At the start of the 
EPAC meeting, the Treasurer, Mr Keating, passed 
to the Chinese the formal documentation authoris- 
ing the re-opening of the Bank of China in 
Australia. A major new area for co-operation was 
identified in the transport industry, and it was 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, MP, and the General- 
Secretary of the Chinese Commun- 
ist Party, Mr Hu Yaobang, are 
pictured examining a sample of 
iron ore at the Channar mining 
area. (AIS photo). 


agreed that the Chairman of Thomas Nationwide 
Transport, Sir Peter Abeles, would lead a high- 
level delegation to China later this year to explore 
opportunities for co-operation in transport de- 
velopment and planning. General-Secretary Hu 
also publicly re-stated China’s interest in joint 
venture investment in an iron ore mine at Chan- 
nar, which he visited while in the Pilbara. 
Commercial negotiations are proceeding. 

In the area of international issues, General- 
Secretary Hu agreed to a suggestion from the 
Prime Minister that the Chinese Vice Foreign 
Minister responsible for disarmament issues, Mr 
Qianu Qichen, might visit Australia before the 
NPT Review Conference to discuss our respective 
approaches. Speaking at the National Press Club, 
the General-Secretary said that China stood for 
‘the complete prohibition and thorough destruc- 
tion of nuclear weapons’. China hoped that the 
United States and the Soviet Union would ‘reach 
agreement though sincere negotiations on a 
drastic reduction of their nuclear arms so that 
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international tension may be eased’. China also 
supported the concept of a South Pacific nuclear 
free zone. In this connection it is noteworthy that 
after leaving Australia the party visited New 
Zealand, Western Samoa, Fiji and Papua New 
Guinea. In his speech at the parliamentary lun- 
cheon, the Prime Minister said that Australia 
welcomed China’s interest in strengthening ties 
with our Pacific neighbours. 

Speaking of China’s independent foreign poli- 
cy, General-Secretary Hu explained that China 
did not attach itself to any big power or any group 
of powers, nor did it enter into strategic relations, 
let alone alliances, with any such power or group. 
Referring to China’s Five Principles of Peaceful 
Co-existence (mutual respect of sovereignty and 
territorial integrity, mutual non-aggression, non- 
interference in each other's internal affairs, equal- 
ity and mutual benefit, and peaceful co- 
existence), he noted that good relations between 
countries did not hinge on the similarity of social 
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systems and ideologies, but on observance of the 
principles. ‘If these Principles are violated, even 
countries with similar social systems may Come 
into sharp confrontation or even armed conflict’. 


On the question of Indo-China, Mr Hu said that 
Australia’s and China’s positions were very simi- 
lar, and that China ‘appreciated’ Australia’s di- 
plomatic efforts on this question. The Prime 
Minister said that Australia would continue to do 
what it could to resolve the situation in Cambodia. 


The presence in Australia of two of the most 
important figures in the Chinese Communist Party, 
and the close involvement of the Prime Minister in 
this very successful visit, is an indication of the 
importance which both China and Australia 
attach to the growing bilateral relationship. As had 
been expected, the visit proved to be a further step 
in consolidating the economic and political 
partnership which has been developing between 
Australia and China. 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at a Parliamentary luncheon in honour of the 
General-Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China, Mr Hu Yaobang, in 


Canberra, on 15 April: 


Your Excellency General-Secretary Hu, distinguished leaders of the Communist Party of China and 
senior representatives of the Government of China and of Shanghai Municipality, Ambassador Nie, 


ladies and gentlemen. 


On behalf of my colleagues in the Government an 


d in the Parliament, and on behalf of the Australian 


people, may | welcome you formally to Australia. 


Your visit follows the very productive exchange 
of visits between Premier Zhao and myself in 
1983 and 1984. It provides the Australian Govern- 
ment with the opportunity to express to you the 
profound importance Australia attaches to its 
relationship with China and the high regard that 
we have for your nation and for its achievements 
in recent years. 

Under the leadership of your Party, the output 
and efficiency of China’s agricultural sector have 
developed dramatically. Between 1953 and 1978 
your agricultural output grew unevenly and slow- 
ly. You tripled the rate of growth after 1979 and in 
1984 achieved a further doubling to 14.5 per cent. 
This has been achieved by a restructuring of your 
agricultural economy, giving great freedom to 
farming households not only to produce more but 
also to enrich their lives. More major tasks, of 
building rural industry and animal husbandry, to 
meet consumer needs, lie ahead. 

Now you are carrying the economic reforms 
into the cities of China. there have already been 
considerable achievements. The average annual 
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growth of consumption from 1953 to 1978 was 
2.2 per cent and that from 1979 to 1984, after 
allowing for inflation, was 7.5 per cent. In 1984, 
to hasten the pace of growth and modernisation, 
you adopted policies allowing more open econo- 
mic and other contacts with other countries. In 
October 1984 you made a fundamental commit- 
ment that the sweeping reforms in agriculture 
should be applied to industry and that in future the 
service sector and the needs of consumers would 
have high priority. 

Your 7th 5-year Plan (1986—1990) envisages 
the continuation of all these polices and many 
more important developments in China. These are 
of great significance also to Australia as there are 
many areas where we can make direct inputs into 
the process to our mutual benefit. What you are 
doing is not easy. The Australian Government is 
trying to make changes in a society of 15 million. 
You are trying to make profound changes in a 
society of one billion, equal to the population of 
the world in 1850. You have our admiration for 
the courage, determination and dedication with 
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which you are pursuing these new directions. 

| would like to assure you of the support of the 
Australian people for what you are seeking to 
achieve: a modern efficient nation committed to a 
stable and prosperous region. 

Your visit, General-Secretary, is an historic one: 
@ it marks an important step in the progress of our 

bilateral relations; and 
@ it also marks an important step in the progress 

of our region towards peace and harmony. 

Although we have different social systems we 
have established a warmth of friendship that will 
enable our relations to continue to prosper. 

General-Secretary, in the next two days we will 
be holding discussions about the breadth of our 
common interests and the ways in which we can 
work together to contribute to the harmonious 
development of the Asia-Pacific region. | have 
pledged to you our support for the growth of your 
nation and the welfare of your people. 

Australia’s growth over the past two decades 
has become intimately linked to that of the 
Asia-Pacific region. It will remain so linked in the 
decades ahead and the linkage with China will 
grow still more crucial with the years. 

The very scale and diversity of the opportunities 
for mutual benefit offer a challenge and an 
Opportunity to Australia which we are determined 
to meet. It is a challenge not simply to Australian 
resource industries, but to Australian business 
across the board; to small and medium business 
as well as to large corporations, and extending 
from agriculture and resources to industry and 
services. 

| invite Australians to accept the historic chal- 
lenge to work with China, and to integrate our 
economy with the dynamic Western Pacific re- 
gion, of which China and Australia are important 
parts. Here in Australia this means putting into 
place effective policies for growth, structural 
change and expanded employment opportunities. 
Great progress has already been made in this 
direction. 

| know from my discussions with you, General- 
Secretary, and from all our dealings with the 
Chinese Government and its representatives, that 
China for its part welcomes the prospect of such a 
relationship with Australia. It will be a real 
challenge for us, because China is moving fast and 
working very hard. You set a high standard of 
diligence. 

General-Secretary Hu: a partnership between 
us in the Asia-Pacific region should not and will 
not be an exclusive arrangement. We both seek 
peaceful relations and mutually beneficiary part- 
nerships with our neighbours. We will talk about 
international and regional issues this afternoon. 
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We agree on very many matters and in areas 
where this is not an exact coincidence of views 
we can seek to identify long-term objectives 
towards which we can work constructively. Chi- 
na’s adoption of an independent foreign policy 
has made this possible. We value our relations 
with China in their own right, and not as a part of 
some strategic equation. For both of us it is 
important that in the end we have a world and a 
region of peace. We would hope that the Indo- 
Chinese countries, finding their own independent 
places politically and economically, would be 
part of this region of peace. 

If Australia can reach the objectives it seeks in 
political and economic relations with China and 
with other countries in the Western Pacific by the 
end of this century, we must all face the fact that 
our achievements will be at risk if there remains in 
the region an isolated country at loggerheads with 
others, and tied virtually exclusively to the USSR 
and its allies. As we make progress towards our 
own goals, we must seek to make available the 
options and opportunities for Vietnam to diversify 
its relations and achieve a more satisfactory 
relationship with all its neighbours. 

Without exaggerating our capacity, Australia 
will continue to do what we can to help progress 
towards a resolution of the Cambodian problem. 
To this end, we look forward to maintaining our 
dialogue with China and other concerned coun- 
tries. 

| am very pleased that from Australia you will 
travel to New Zealand, Western Samoa, Fiji and 
Papua New Guinea. For Australia these countries 
are very important friends and partners. We 
welcome your interest in further building China’s 
links with our neighbours in the Pacific. 

We in the Labor Party take great pride in the 
historical initiatives taken by our former leader, 
Gough Whitlam, first in Opposition and later in 
Government, in pioneering Australia’s opening to 
the People’s Republic of China in the early 1970s. 
We also recognise the role played subsequently 
by the Liberal-National Party coalition under 
Malcolm Fraser in developing the relationship 
with your country. The result is that friendship and 
co-operation with China are supported by the 
overwhelming majority of Australians and this has 
become a major central commitment of the 
foreign policies of both major political parties in 
this country. 

Tomorrow we will have the opportunity to 
discuss our respective economic programs and to 
consider the broad vistas for co-operation bet- 
ween Australia and China. Chinese-Australian 
friendship alone will not secure rapid growth in 
economic co-operation. That can only flow from 
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our ability to offer each other competitive advan- 
tages and to work out arrangements which are 
mutually profitable. 

The political consensus in Australia in support 
of developing relations with China is strongly 
mirrored among Australian business, rural and 
union interest. On Wednesday, you will meet the 
members of our Economic Planning Advisory 
Council representing Australian business and 
trade unions. | am sure you will have a productive 
dialogue with them on the opportunities for a 
partnership between Australia and China that will 
be of lasting economic importance to both our 
nations. 

General-Secretary, your visit has already taken 
you to Western Australia and South Australia, and 
on Wednesday you will visit New South Wales. 
These States — indeed all the Australian States — 
are seeking to develop effective co-operation with 
China. And while in Sydney, you will have the 
opportunity to meet representatives of the Aust- 
ralian Chinese community, who have made such 
an enormous contribution to Australia, and who 
serve as a permanent bridge of friendship between 
us. 
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General-Secretary, for some time now, and 
certainly since we came to government, | have 
been deeply convinced that nothing more impor- 
tant is happening in our world than the quiet 
constructive revolution that is occurring in your 
country. With imagination and appropriate regard 
to your own philosophical commitments you are 
rełeasing the initiative and enterprise of a dynamic 
people constituting almost one quarter of the 
earth’s population. It is a process which has 
profound implications for good, for China, for the 
region, and for the rest of the world. 

| count it as one of the great privileges of office 
that | have been given the opportunity by you and 
your fellow leaders to play a part in associating 
our country more closely with you as you proceed 
down this path. Nothing will be more significant 
for this and future generations of Australians than 
that we should succeed now in consolidating 
unbreakable bonds of friendship and mutually 
beneficial co-operation between our two great 
countries. That is the responsibility, the challenge 
with which we are faced. The fact and the spirit of 
your visit, General-Secretary, entitle us to believe 
that, together, we shall succeed. 


Economic co-operation between Australia and China: joint 


communique 


Joint communique issued by the Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, and the 
General-Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China, Mr Hu Yaobang, in 


Canberra on 16 April: 


His Excellency, Mr Hu Yaobang, General- 
Secretary of the Chinese Communist Party and the 
Prime Minister of Australia, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, 
held extensive discussions in Canberra on 16 
April on the outlook for economic co-operation 
between the two countries. 

The Australian Prime Minister said that it was an 
underlying goal of Australian economic policy to 
establish a more outward-looking industrial struc- 
ture, to foster industries which are able to respond 
flexibly to changing market conditions and to take 
full advantage of international market opportuni- 
ties. 

This had been underpinned by the creation of a 
stable macroeconomic environment directed at 
the promotion of strong growth, moderate infl- 
ation and good industrial relations. 

Mr Hawke emphasised the need for Australia to 
increase its economic links with the region and 
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the major opportunities for doing so with China. 
The Australian Government wished to assure 
China that Australia will continue to be a reliable 
and competitive supplier of mineral and tech- 
nology necessary for China’s development. 

General-Secretary Hu said that it was important 
to have a long-term point of view and to plan for 
friendship and co-operation for at least a gener- 
ation. He pointed out that the Chinese Govern- 
ment is carrying out economic reforms for the 
purpose of ensuring sustained economic growth 
and the continuous improvement of the livelihood 
of the Chinese people. China had adopted an 
ʻopen door’ policy to strengthen co-operation in 
economic and other fields with other countries. 
The friendship between China and Australia and 
the absence of fundamental conflicts of interest 
between the two countries provided a firm found- 
ation for economic co-operation. 
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General-Secretary Hu noted that under China’s 
7th 5-year plan (1986—1990) China wanted to 
step up the modernisation of its industries and the 
whole Chinese economy and improve efficiency. 
Prime Minister Hawke said that Australia stands 
ready to provide the quality raw materials and 
robust technology which would be required for 
China to achieve the objectives of the plan. 

General-Secretary Hu outlined the substantial 
achievements in the agricultural sector in China in 
recent years and China’s objectives of improved 
life in rural areas and developing animal husban- 
dry. He welcomed Prime Minister Hawke’s assur- 
ance that Australia wished to contribute to China’s 
development in these areas. 

General-Secretary Hu said that China was 
making great efforts to overcome the obstacle to 
development in transport, energy and raw mate- 
rials. He welcomed Australian investment in 
China. Prime Minister Hawke indicated that 





/ 





Australia would be willing to co-operate in all 
these fields. 

The General-Secretary and the Prime Minister 
discussed the efforts being made to develop 
co-operation between Australia and particular 
Chinese Provinces, and agreed on the importance 
of such co-operation. They also agreed that with 
the expansion and broadening of co-operation 
they would be continuing to seek opportunities for 
the two countries to participate in each other's 
growth. 

The General-Secretary mentioned the question 
of the trade imbalance between China and 


Australia and expressed the hope that the two 
sides would make efforts to facilitate an increase 
of Chinese exports to Australia so as to narrow the 
gap. Prime Minister Hawke indicated that Austra- 
lia was making efforts under the China Action 
Plan to facilitate the work of China’s corporations 
in exporting to Australia. The two sides agreed 





The Institute of Physics in Beijing, People’s Republic of China, has bought an advanced physics research device 


developed at the University of Melbourne. The $140 000 proton microprobe developed by Dr George Legge and 
colleagues at the Physics Department, is being widely used in industrial, medical and scientific research. It maps the 
distribution of chemical elements in a specimen, displaying the information as multiple images on a 
computer-controlled cathode ray screen. Current applications range from geological and semi-conductor research 
studies of trace elements in plants, and cell and drug interaction in cancer. The device analyses characteristic X-rays 
emitted by different elements bombarded by proton beams from a nuclear particle accelerator. Dr Legge is pictured 
with the proton microprobe. (AIS photo). 
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that they would continue to explore the possibility 
of Australian companies purchasing Chinese oil. 
He also welcomed the contribution to future 
balance in the economic relationship of an 
increased flow of Australian investment in China, 
in addition to Chinese investment in Australia. 
Mr Hawke noted that Australia’s process of 
modernisation and structural change will offer 
expanding market opportunities in which China 
will be well placed to share. The modernisation of 
Australian industry over the year and decades 
ahead would provide increasing opportunities for 
exports of the light industrial products which are a 
major focus of Chinese industrial modernisation. 
The General-Secretary and the Prime Minister 
agreed that while the business enterprises in the 
two countries must establish arrangements on an 
objective and mutually profitable basis the two 
Governments could assist in providing a frame- 
work of information and confidence within which 
that co-operation could continue. This applied in 
a number of particular ways, as follows: 
@ the work of the joint study group on iron and 
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The Secretary of the Australian Depart- 
ment of Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Charles 
Perkins (left) demonstrates boomerang 
holding to General-Secretary Hu Yaobang 
during Mr Hu’s visit to Commonwealth 
Park, in Canberra, on 16 April. (AIS 
photo). 


steel established in February 1984 would con- 
tinue with a view to further co-operation in 
trade, investment in both countries, and tech- 
nology sales and co-operation; 

@ the joint working group on coal co-operation 
established in October 1984 would similarly 
continue its work; 

@ a new joint study would be undertaken in 
relation to all stages of the wool industry; 

è following the visit to Australia by Chinese 
delegates dealing with non-ferrous metals and 
railways, Australian delegations would visit 
China to review with Chinese authorities the 
possibility of further co-operation in these 
areas; 

è Australia would send a high level delegation to 
China to discuss the opportunities for co- 
operation in the development and planning of 
China’s transport industry; and 

© co-operation in agricultural development of 
China would continue and be extended. 

In the area of iron and steel co-operation, it was 
noted that under the auspices of the joint study 
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group much progress had been made. The two 
sides agreed that the prospects were very good, 
and agreed to encourage enterprises of the two 
countries to reach mutually profitable commercial 
arrangements as soon as possible, in accordance 
with the principles accepted by both sides and in 
particular to co-operate on Channar and Kwinana 
and other projects. Co-operation in the iron and 
steel industry could be in the form of joint 
ventures or long-term trade contracts." Upon the 
satisfactory conclusion of current negotiations, the 
joint study group would turn its attention to the 
development of a framework of principle within 
which Australian and Chinese enterprises would 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 8, August 1984, 
pages 807 and 877. 


be encouraged further to extend co-operation, 
including through larger-scale investment in steel 
making in China utilising internationally competi- 
tive raw and semi-processed materials from 
Australia. 

The General-Secretary and the Prime Minister 
noted that the two Governments are to review 
future priorities for the program under the agree- 
ment on technical co-operation in development. 

The General-Secretary and the Prime Minister 
confirmed the common wish expressed by Prime 
Minister Hawke and Premier Zhao Ziyang during 
Prime Minister Hawke’s visit to China in February 
1984 that Australia-China economic co- 
operation should be a model for co-operation 
between countries at different levels of develop- 
ment and with different social systems. 


Visit by the Chinese Minister for Agriculture’ 


Joint statement issued by the Australian Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, and the 
Chinese Minister for Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Fisheries, Mr He Kang, in Sydney, on 30 


March. 


The Australian Minister for Primary Industry, Mr 
Kerin, and the Minister for Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry and Fisheries of the People’s Republic 
of China, Mr He Kang, today met in Sydney to 
review the visit being undertaken by the Chinese 
Minister and his delegation. The visit is being 
made at the invitation of the Australian Govern- 
ment and returns a visit made by Mr Kerin to 
China in May 1984. 

Mr He Kang is accompanied by senior officials 
of his Ministry as well as the Vice-Chairman of the 
Guangdong Provincial Agricultural Commission. 

The visit includes meetings with the Prime 
Minister, Mr Hawke, the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, Senator Button, as 
well as discussions with other parliamentarians 
and senior officials in Canberra. Mr He Kang is 
also holding discussions with a range of Ministers 
and officials in Queensland, New South Wales, 
South Australia and Victoria and is meeting 
representatives of a number of commercial orga- 
nisations involved in China, as well as the 
Chairman of the Australian Wheat Board and 
Australian Wool Corporation. 


1. Minister He Kang visited Australia between 26 March 
and 3 April (Ed). 
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Throughout the visit, the Chinese delegation 
expressed considerable interest in the range of 
agricultural expertise and technology available in 
Australia which could be of significant benefit to 
China’s agricultural development program. 

Co-operation on a Government-to-Government 
basis is taking place under the auspices of the 
agricultural co-operation agreement signed in 
Beijing by the two Ministers in May 1984; the 
protocol to that agreement covering activities of 
the Australian Centre for International Agricultural 
Research; and the technical co-operation agree- 
ment relating to activities of the Australian De- 
velopment Assistance Bureau and by a number of 
States on a State-to-Province basis. The two 
Ministers expressed their conviction that this 
mutually beneficial co-operation represented an 
important and tangible underpinning of the de- 
velopment of the agricultural relationship and 
agreed that there was scope for further broadening 
the range of these activities to include intensified 
co-operation in areas such as animal husbandry, 
forestry and fisheries. In addition, the range of 
skills, technologies and expertise available in the 
private sector on a commercial basis to assist in 
China’s agricultural development was favourably 
noted by the Chinese delegation. 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, and the Chinese Minister for Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Fisheries 


Mr He Kang, are pictured exchanging souvenir photographs, during Mr He’s visit to Canberra. (AIS photo 


The two Minister’s exchanged views on the 
rapid changes taking place in Chinese agriculture 
resulting from recent policy initiatives of the 
Chinese Government and discussed the Australian 
agricultural outlook and international agricultural 
problems and prospects. 

Mr Kerin and Mr He Kang expressed their 
satisfaction with the current state of the agricultu- 
ral relationship, and said they wished to enhance 
economic and technical co-operation in agricul- 
ture on the basis of equality and mutual benefit. 
The Ministers noted the long history of successful 
commodity trade between the two countries in 
which Australia had enjoyed a high reputation as 
a reliable and competitive supplier. 

They also noted the broadening of that relation- 
ship that had developed over recent years to 
encompass new forms of exchanges and co- 
operation, and in this regard expressed confi- 
dence that the five veterinary protocols covering 
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conditions for importation into China of breeding 
swine, sheep and goats, cattle, frozen embryos of 
cattle, sheep and goats and breeding poultry and 
hatching eggs, signed by them in Canberra on 27 
March, would do much to facilitate increased 
exchanges of livestock and genetic materials, 
which would be to the mutual benefit of both 
Australia and China. 


The Ministers said that such visits by Ministers 
played an important role in broadening and 
developing relationships and in promoting better 
understanding between participants, both official 
and commercial, in the agricultural relationship. 
Both Ministers agreed that the agricultural 
relationship was developing soundly and express 
ed confidence that agriculture would continue to 
play a substantial role in further developing the 
friendly relationship that exists between Australia 
and China. 


APARTHEID 


Apartheid: sporting contacts with South Africa” 


Article by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, which appeared in The Courier-Mail, 


on 23 April: 


Let’s face some facts. In South African sport, black and white are not treated equally. The reason for this 
is racism pure and simple. Racism that determines every facet of the lives of South Africans. 


It’s this institutional racism that makes the 
article in The Courier-Mail on 18 April by Max 
and Reet Howell no more than a series of pallid 
excuses for the way society operates in South 
Africa. 


The Howells argue that South African sport now 
meets the requirements of the Gleneagles Agree- 
ment, that the development and operation of sport 
should be non-racial, and that sport leads the way 
in changing South African society. 


This is not the case. Soweto, for instance, is the 
most densely populated black centre in South 
Africa. The 1.5 million people who live there have 
four rugby fields, six cricket pitches, one bowling 
green and one gym. In 1982, the South African 
Government provided the equivalent of 93c a 
head on sports facilities for black people — and 
$2.19 a head for whites. 


Two coloured Springboks and one coloured 
Currie Cup cricketer cannot make up for such 
massive inequality — institutional inequality 
whose only reason is race. A rebel West Indian 
cricketer discovered this recently — despite all the 
money the South Africans paid to lure him there 
— when he was chucked out of a whites-only 
train carriage. This system uses racial differences 
for its government administration, its education, 
health and other social services, its housing 
programs, in all its institutions. 


The Howells may be right to argue that Abori- 
ginal people don’t have equal access to sporting 
facilities in the big cities. But they can move to the 
big cities to use these facilities if they want — and 
they wouldn’t be allowed to do that in South 
Africa. They can vote for representative who will 
get them better facilities closer to home — but 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, 
page 87 and No. 3, March 1985, page 225. 
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they wouldn’t be allowed to do that in South 
Africa. 

In Australia, black people don’t get shot in the 
back when they demonstrate for the right to vote, 
to live where they want, work where they want or 
play sport where they want. Three coloured 
international athletes can’t make up for the 200 
black people killed by South African police last 
year and the 100 who have been killed so far this 
year. These people have been killed by forces 
acting in defence of a society in which the 
privileges of five million whites are paid for by the 
subjection and oppression of 22 million blacks. If 
sport embargoes can make South Africans think 
again about this barbarity, then we should have 
more not less of them. 

The fact has been demonstrated time and time 
again by the South African authorities that over- 
seas athletes enticed to compete in South Africa 
become propagandist symbols for a system that 
kills for racist reasons. This is why the Australian 
Government supports boycotts of the South Afri- 
can sports system which is based on race — these 
boycotts hurt and they work. And it is why the 
Government does not support trade boycotts — or 
at least the incomplete boycotts that have been 
tried so far — they don’t hurt and they don’t work. 

This is not hypocrisy, as the Howells and others 
allege. We exert plenty of pressure on South 
Africa besides sports boycotts. The Government 
has withdrawn all but unavoidable help to Austra- 
lians trading in South Africa, it has reduced 
contact in defence, civil aviation and trade. It has 
not embargoed trade contact altogether because 
that would be meaningless without all the trading 
community doing it together. 

But the Howells should be clear about this: 
when an effective, universal program of trade 
sanctions is put up, this Australian Government 
will be the first to support it. 

In the meantime, we will oppose contact in 
sport with Africa. 
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AUSTRALIA-ASIA LAW LINKS 


Links between Australian and Asian judiciaries 


The growing links between lawyers and the judiciary in Australia and countries of the Asian and Pacific 
region were reinforced by visits in December 1984 and January and February 1985 to a number of 
centres in the region by Justice Michael Kirby.’ 

In December 1984, Justice Kirby visited Indonesia at the invitation of the National Law Development 
Agency within the Ministry of Justice of Indonesia. In January 1985 he visited China and met Judges of 
the Supreme Peoples’ Court. During his visit to China he conducted a number of seminars on legal 
topics. 

In February 1985 he delivered the opening keynote paper for the World Congress on Law and 
Medicine held in New Delhi, India. When in New Delhi, Justice Kirby visited the Supreme Court of 
India and met the 18 serving Justices of the Court. 


Indonesian Supreme Court 


During his visit to Indonesia at the end of 
December 1984, Justice Kirby delivered a public 
lecture on law reform in Australia, which was 
widely reported in the Indonesian media. 

He also led a seminar organised by the National 
Law Development Agency, an organisation within 
the Indonesian Ministry of Justice, with functions 
roughly equivalent to the functions of the Federal 
and State Law Reform Commissions in Australia. 
The Agency has been concerned for several years 
in the renewal and development of Indonesian 
law. Its charter requires it to work within the 1945 
Constitution of the Republic of Indonesia and the 
five fundamental principles accepted by the 
Indonesian State. It is charged with playing a part 
in national development and in particular the 
development of a national legal framework of 
Indonesia, suitable for local conditions. The 
Agency has performed important work in the 
preparation of a number of new codes. A major 
review of the Indonesian Civil Code has been 
concluded and a revision of the Criminal Code is 
due to be completed in 1986. The revision of the 
Code of Civil Procedure is expected in 1985 as is 
a revision of the code on Private International 
Law. 

The Indonesian legal system is still significantly 
influenced by the earlier association with the 
Netherland’s legal tradition. During his visit to 
Jakarta, Justice Kirby called on the Supreme Court 
of Indonesia, where he was a guest of Professor 


1. Justice Kirby is President of the Court of Appeal of 


New South Wales. Between 1975 and 1984 he was 
the Foundation Chairman of the Australian Law 
Reform Commission and he previously held positions 
as a Deputy President of the Australian Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission and Judge of the Federal 
Court of Australia. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs funded the costs 
of Justice Kirby’s international travel from its cultural 
relations vote. 
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H. Busthanul Arifin, Deputy Chief Justice for Reli- 
gious Courts and Professor Z. Asikin Kusumah 
Atmadja, Deputy Chief Justice for the General 
Court. At a number of the lectures, banquets, and 
other functions organised by the Indonesian 
authorities during Justice Kirby’s visit, he was 
accompanied by Justice Raffly Rasad who holds 
the unique post of a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Indonesia and Secretary-General of the Court. 

The Supreme Court of Indonesia is still housed 
in a large building in Jakarta, which dates from 
colonial times. However, the Court is shortly to 
move to a major new complex with improved 
facilities. Indonesian authorities are interested to 
study the facilities of the High Court building in 
Canberra, with a view to learning of the problems 
and necessities in the development of a modern 
national Supreme Court complex. 

The organisation of the Supreme Court in such a 
populous country as Indonesia reflects features of 
the legal system different from that of the common 
law tradition, followed in Australia. Much more of 
the work of the Indonesian Supreme Court is 
conducted in written submissions and the facili- 
ties of the court rooms and the judge’s chambers 
reflects the lower importance assigned to the oral 
submissions in court and the higher importance 
attached to collegiate decision-making on docu- 
mentation. 

A number of Indonesian lawyers expressed a 
desire for closer contact with Australian and other 
common law colleagues in the region. Indonesia 
is surrounded by countries with common law 
traditions inherited from England. These differing 
traditions, the differing approaches of civil law 
systems and the problem of language have tended 
to reduce links between Indonesian and Austra- 
lian lawyers in the past. With growing numbers of 
younger lawyers enjoying fluency in English, and 
frequently undergoing post-graduate legal studies 
in the United States, the opportunities for legal 
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links between Australia and Indonesia are increas- 

ing significantly. 

In a seminar held at the Indonesian National 
Law Development Agency, it emerged that the 
Agency has a staff of 450 of whom 110 are law 
graduates. A major part of the work of the Agency 
is review of the Adat or native customary law 
which has enjoyed recognition in some areas 
since colonial times. A number of suggestions 
were made by the participants in the discussions 
with Justice Kirby concerning improved co- 
operation between lawyers and law reformers in 
Australia and Indonesia. The suggestions in- 
cluded: 

@ the desirability of the re-establishment of the 
Australian Legislative Drafting Institute, which 
provided training for legislative draftsmen in a 
number of developing countries but which was 
discontinued in 1981; 

@ visits to Indonesia by retired Parliamentary 
Counsel from Australia, to lead extended 
seminars and courses on legislative drafting; 

è secondment of officers, including people ex- 
perienced in law reform, to permit the sharing 
of experience and knowledge in the law; 

@ the exchange of research materials in respect of 
matters of common interest. In this connection 
Indonesian authorities expressed a special 
interest in the work of the Australian Law 
Reform Commission on foreign state immunity, 
a matter upon which that Commission has 
recently reported. (See the Law Reform Com- 
mission, Foreign State Immunity (ALRC 24), 
1984); 

@ the exchange of legislation and case law 
material; 

@ the provision of assistance in understanding 
legal terms which appear in English language 
statutes; and 

@ the exchange of delegations to legal conven- 
tions. 

Indonesian authorities, including the Justices of 
the Supreme Court of Indonesia, stressed the 
desire to enhance links between lawyers in 
Indonesia and Australia. It was said that the 
facility of legal education, especially postgraduate 
legal education in Australia should be made 
available to Indonesian lawyers. In this way, 
Australia could contribute to the building of 
respect for the rule of law in Indonesia and the 
development of its legal system to serve the needs 
of the Indonesian community. 


During his time in Indonesia and on his visit to 
the Supreme Court of Indonesia, Justice Kirby was 
accompanied by the then Australian Ambassador 
to Indonesia, Mr Rawdon Dalrymple. 
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Supreme People’s Court of China 


In late January 1985, following the conclusion 
of a meeting of a panel of Counsellors on Human 
Rights at UNESCO headquarters in Paris, Justice 
Kirby accepted the invitation of the Supreme 
People’s Court of China and spent six days in 
Beijing. During this time he led five seminars on 
various aspects of Australian law and law reform. 
He attended a criminal trial and had numerous 
discussions with Justices of the Supreme People’s 
Court, Judges of other courts and legal officials. 


The major focus of the seminars which Justice 
Kirby conducted was upon economic and com- 
mercial law developments in Australia. Following 
the end of the Cultural Revolution, the re- 
establishment of the court system and the policy 
of economic liberalisation, the Chinese authorities 
are paying a great deal of attention to the 
re-building of the legal system. At the time of 
Justice Kirby’s visit it was announced that 17 draft 
laws are under active consideration and are 
expected to be concluded during 1985, dealing 
with various aspects of economic law (business, 
commercial and trade law). Accordingly, it was in 
these areas that a great deal of attention was 
focused during the well attended series of 
seminars held in Beijing and led by Justice Kirby. 
Each of the seminars was chaired by a Justice of 
the Supreme People’s Court or a representative of 
the Commission of Legislative Affairs. Questions 
were asked and cassettes and accompanying 
written notes will be used for distribution 
throughout China. The seminars were also widely 
covered in the Chinese language press. 


During discussions with Chinese judges and 
lawyers, there was a great deal of candid 
examination of the Cultural Revolution and the 
special burdens that fell upon lawyers during this 
time. The impending new association with Hong 
Kong has increased interest in the common law 
system, which is also recognised to be of 
importance because of growing Chinese trading 
relations with major Western countries, many of 
whom follow the common law tradition. Inevit- 
ably, with increases in trade and contacts with 
foreign businesses the numbers of legal disputes 
has risen in the past year. Many contracts with 
Chinese authorities contain arbitration clauses, 
frequently providing for arbitration in Switzerland. 
It is recognised that this can involve parties in 
expensive and protracted procedures. According- 
ly, much interest was focused in China upon 
recent developments in commercial arbitration, 
including the enactment of new legislation on this 
topic in 1984 by the Parliaments of Victoria and 
New South Wales — (see Commercial Arbitration 
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Justice Kirby (second from left) with Judges of the Supreme Court of Indonesia. (Photo courtesy of Justice Kirby). 


Act 1984 (NSW and Vic).) As well, interest was 

expressed in innovations introduced by judges in 

the Commercial List in the Supreme Court of 

NSW, such as the reference of particular topics to 

arbitrators, the use of assessors and the handling 

of complex technological questions when these 
are disputed. 

At one of the banquets held during Justice 
Kirby’s visit to China, the Deputy President of the 
Supreme People’s Court, Mr Ren Jianxin, listed six 
areas in which he considered there was a need for 
improvement in relations between lawyers and 
law makers in Australia and China. The matters he 
mentioned were: 

è increase in visits by professional lawyers from 
Australia and China; 

@ increases in exchanges of materials and docu- 
ments concerning the two legal systems bet- 
ween institutions in the two countries; 

è exchanges of experts in court administration. 
China is especially interested in improving the 
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efficiency of the administration of justice to 
serve its huge population; 

@ exchanges of legal academics; 

® improvements in technical co-operation espe- 
cially in fields such as forensic science, 
computerisation of legal data etc; and 

è exchanges of visits by judges. 

The questions at the seminars led by Justice 
Kirby ranged over the field of Australian experi- 
ence in law and law reform. They were also highly 
relevant to the work that has been performed by 
the Australian Law Reform Commission for 
improvement of the Australian legal system. At 
one seminar on changes in Australian criminal 
law and procedures, questions asked were typical 
of the problems faced by lawyers, under whatever 
legal system they share: 

@ how was Australia tackling the modern prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency; 

è what was Australia doing to develop more 
innovative forms of criminal punishment; 
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@ what methods were there to guarantee the 
security and liability of recording by tape 
recorders of confessional statements to police; 

è what attitudes were taken by Australian courts 
to the admission of evidence illegally obtained 
by police; and 

@ what facility was provided for appeal review 
and how many appeal provisions should be 
made, having regard to the costs and resources 
involved. 

Justice Ren Jianxin is an expert on intellectual 
property law in China. He expressed interest in 
the work being done by the Australian committee 
on reform of intellectual property law under 
Justice lan Sheppard of the Federal Court of 
Australia. Chinese authorities also expressed keen 
interest in the work of the Law Reform Commis- 
sion on foreign state immunity, a matter of special 
concern in China because of the large numbers of 
government corporations involved in overseas 
trading contracts. 

During his visit to China, Justice Kirby was 
accompanied by the Australian Ambassador to 
China, Mr Dennis Argall, who attended a number 
of the seminars and functions organised by the 
Supreme People’s Court during Justice Kirby’s 
visit. 


Indian Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of India comprises 18 
Justices. They work in a splendid domed building 
in the centre of New Delhi. Although built in 
1958, the building has been modelled on the 
same pattern as the magnificent secretariat edifice 
designed by Lutyens which dominates the centre 
of the government area of New Delhi. 

In February 1985, Justice Kirby was invited to 
deliver a paper at the opening of the World 
Congress on Medicine and the Law held in New 
Delhi under the auspices of the Indian Law 
Institute. The Chairman of the Congress was 
Justice R.S. Pathak, a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of India. A number of the sessions, including the 
address by Justice Kirby, were chaired by Justice 
Y.V. Chandrachud, Chief Justice of India. The 
inaugural address was delivered by a past Chief 
Justice of India and former Vice President of India, 
Mr M.M. Hidayatullah. Approximately 2000 
lawyers and doctors assembled in New Delhi to 
debate medico-legal issues such as the definition 
of life and death, euthanasia, artificial insemina- 
tion, surrogate parenthood, drug control, genetic 
engineering, abortion and medical confidentiality. 
Following the recent disaster at Bhopal, much 
attention was focused upon the handling of 
medical disasters and their legal aftermath. 
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During his visit to New Delhi, Justice Kirby was 
invited to pay a visit to the Supreme Court of 
India. During the visit he was accompanied by the 
Australian High Commissioner to India, Mr 
Graham Feakes. All of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of India joined the visiting Australian Judge 
prior to the sitting of the Supreme Court on 22 
February 1985. After a meeting and discussion, 
the judges departed to sit in the court rooms of the 
Supreme Court building, usually in benches of 
three, but sometimes, in interlocutory matters, in a 
bench of two. The design of the Indian court room 
and with its elevated bench, bar table, portraits of 
former judges and public gallery are all familiar to 
lawyers of the common law tradition in Australia. 
What is surprising is the special pressure of 
decision making that falls upon the Supreme 
Court judges, dealing with the resolution of legal 
problems in such a populous country as India. 
Also surprising to an Australian observer is the 
seating arrangement for the judges. Instead of 
sitting at a distance from each other on the bench, 
they have their chairs arranged in the centre of the 
bench to facilitate rapid exchange with Counsel 
and with each other. 

During the World Congress on Law and 
Medicine, Chief Justice Chandrachud referred to 
the back-log of cases in India and to the special 
difficulty which this posed to the Indian legal 
system coping with a major disaster such as had 
occurred in Bhopal. The public court room of the 
Supreme Court of India was packed with litigants 
and observers watching a scene reminiscent of the 
courts of England and Australia and entirely 
familiar in all but the small matters of detail to the 
Australian observer. The Indian Judge is still called 
‘My Lord’. The proceedings are conducted 
entirely in the English language and citation of 
English and Australian authority is frequent. The 
library of the Supreme Court of India has an 
excellent collection of Australian legal material 
which is frequently used in constitutional, tax and 
tort cases in particular. 

Interest was expressed by the Indian Supreme 
Court Justices of the use of Indian authority in 
Australia. Justice Kirby referred to the decision of 
the Court of Appeal of NSW in December 1984 
when he and Priestly JA referred to a number of 
Indian authorities in their decisions in Osmond v 
Public Service Board of NSW. This was a case 
concerning the right to reasons for administrative 
decisions at common law and the Court referred 
to decisions in a number of Commonwealth 
countries including the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of India in Siemens Engineering and 
Manufacturing Co v Union of India and Meneka 
Gandhi v Union of India. Whilst in New Delhi 
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Justice Kirby was interviewed on All India Radio 
about the Australian legal system and the links 
with other common law countries including India. 
Special interest was expressed in the develop- 
ments of administrative law in Australia, particu- 
larly the enactment of the Administrative Appeals 
Tribunal Act 1975, the Ombudsman Act 1976 and 
the Administrative Decisions (Judicial Review) 
1977 (Cth). 


Conclusions 


In previous times, most Australian legal links 
overseas were with England. Links with England 
and with North America continue, particularly 
with the Canadian legal system which, in a 
common law Federation, has many parallels with 


WHO AND INTERNATIONAL YOUTH YEAR 


the Australian law. However, the growing realisa- 
tion of the importance of regional associations to 
Australia, and the changing structure of Australia’s 
markets, has added emphasis to new legal 
relations with countries in the region. Within 
Australia, many lawyers belong to Lawasia and 
bilateral exchanges between judges and lawyers 
in Australia and Asian and Pacific countries are on 
the increase. 

The warm interest in Australia expressed to 
Justice Kirby during his visit to Indonesia, China 
and India was typical of similar interest shown to 
many other legal visitors in recent years. It is likely 
that there will be an increase in contacts of this 
kind in the years ahead. Australian lawyers can 
play a useful part in fostering such links and in 
sharing experience in the law and law reform with 
colleagues in countries close at hand. 


Healthy youth: our best resource 


The following article was provided by the United Nations Information Centre, Sydney, on behalf of 
the World Health Organisation, on the occasion of World Health Day, on 7 April: 


The world is wasting its healthiest resource 


Nineteen-eighty-five is International Youth Year. With one and a half billion people aged between 10 
and 24 there are more young people alive this year — as a proportion of world population — than there 
may ever be again. ‘In 1985 the world will harvest not only its biggest, but also perhaps its best crop of 
young people in history. Today’s young people are the healthiest age group and are better educated 
than ever before,’ says the Director-General of WHO, Dr H. Mahler. In rich and poor countries alike, 
death rates are lowest for 10-24 year-olds. Their bodies are at their strongest to resist diseases that kill 
their younger brothers and sisters. The mortality rate for children under 10 in Thailand and Sweden, for 
example, is nearly twice that of 10-24 year olds. Free of the shadow of childhood disease, healthy youth 


are, as the World Health Organisation (WHO) puts it, ‘the world’s best resource’. 


‘Kicking up dust on a makeshift football pitch in 
a Brazil village; running races through the Kenya 
bush; wrestling in a Bangkok tournament; or 
breaking world records in the Olympic Games; 
young people’s sporting achievements testify that 
their’s is the age of peak physical fitness,’ says Dr 
H. Mahler. And their intellectual fitness has never 
been keener. Over the last two decades secondary 
school enrolment has nearly doubled in the 
developing world, while in industrialised coun- 
tries 84 per cent of 12-17 year-olds are now in 
school. Progress in some countries has been 
startling, with 100 per cent of the USSR’s 
high-school-age youngsters in school by 1979 
compared with just 49 per cent in 1960. And in 
that same period Malaysia, Jordan and Peru all 
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trebled their high-school enrolment rates. In Dr 
Mahler’s words: ‘With better access to the world’s 
store of knowledge, young people are able to 
grasp and use new ideas. In many countries there 
are young faces that stare at the flickering green 
computer screens, young fingers that move like 
lightning over terminal keyboards, creating new 
circuitry that will itself create new computers’. 
Health and education: two major advantages 
that give young people a head start in the race 
towards a better future. And they need all the help 
they can get. Because they will probably have to 
undergo more changes in the next few years than 
any previous generation of young people. Accord- 
ing to WHO, youth stands today at a point of 
transition. Not only will the young have to move 
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from childhood to adulthood. But — with cities 
sprawling ever larger, television and radio net- 
works encircling the earth, and roads and 
machines starting to push their way into every 
village — today’s young people also stand at the 
threshold between traditional and modern ways of 
life. 

Some will never have to step over that 
threshold. In many rural areas a young person’s 
future is already mapped out: for him the 
ploughing and planting; for her the hoe and the 
cooking pot — just like their parents before them. 
Their society will cushion their transition to 
adulthood, arranging their marriages, helping 
raise their children, measuring their use of alcohol 
and other drugs, and teaching them the skills of 
parent and farmer. 

But change is coming fast. And many young 
people are being swept along with it. Schools 
have come to the village; the first light bulb 
swings above the village store. Factories, offices, 
shops and cinemas beckon from the growing 
cities. Today three-quarters of the world’s people 
live in rural areas. But by the year 2000 half the 
world’s people will live in cities. And many of 
those migrating to cities — between 20 and 40 per 
cent in rich and poor countries alike — are aged 
15 to 24. Changes of this magnitude — country to 
town, field to factory — leave the young very 
vulnerable. Cut off from the past, they can be 
blown in any direction. And their landing is 
unlikely to be a soft one. In the modern world the 
cushions of tradition and the extended family are 
gone, leaving young people to face new chal- 
lenges with little support. 

The most important thing is to find a job. 
Though they have health on their side, young 
people are handicapped by their lack of experi- 
ence. ‘Because they are the last to arrive on the 
labour market and lack experience, they inevit- 
ably have a difficult time finding work’, says 
WHO, adding that ‘unemployment and under- 
employment are the most serious problems 
confronting young people today’. In the queues of 
people waiting for jobs in many countries it is 
young hands that are left idle, with 15-24 
year-olds accounting for 70 per cent of the 
unemployed in Syria, 67 per cent in India and 60 
per cent in Ghana. And in many countries the 
situation is getting worse. In urban Sri Lanka, for 
example, the two most recent government cen- 
suses revealed that unemployment among young 
men it doubled, and among young women it 
trebled, in the eight years between 1963 and 
1971. 

Little wonder that finding a job becomes an 
obsession. Anxiety about employment is the 
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subject that most concerned 15 year-olds in the 
United Kingdom. Their other main worry is 
exams. And it’s not hard to see why. In Latin 
America, for instance, years of education are 
directly linked to the chance of a job, with nearly 
three times as much unemployment among young 
people without schooling compared to those who 
completed high school. Some countries have 
been making valiant efforts to harness the energy 
of their young people, realising that they are, as 
WHO puts it ‘the most productive human asset of 
family and society’. China, for example, has found 
jobs for 29 million people — that’s three-quarters 
of the urban employed — in the last five years. In 
Shanghai alone, one million new jobs have been 
created for young people since 1977. 


Though many fail to find space within the 
formal system, the majority of young people in 
most countries do eventually carve out a niche for 
themselves: behind a charcoal brazier roasting 
bananas for sale on the teeming streets of Manila; 
dodging in and out of the traffic, selling newspap- 
ers in Chicago; or bending in oil-stained overalls 
over the open bonnet of a broken-down car in 
Lagos. Most find a way of making a living. But few 
find an occupation that makes the most of their 
skills, creativity and potential. In this sense 
education is a mixed blessing. Often it simply 
turns young people away from the countryside 
and gives them aspirations they will never be able 
to fulfil. Disappointment and frustration, laced 
with the pressures of modern city life, make a 
bitter brew to drink. 

And, in their search for comfort, self-expression 
and excitement, many of today’s young people 
risk destroying the good health that is one of their 
most important assets. The proof is in the statistics. 
In some countries the healthiest age group — 
10-24 year-olds — is the only age group in which 
mortality rates are actually rising. This rise is not 
due to the infectious and parasitic diseases that 
help fill the graveyards of the developing world. 
No, the things that are killing today’s youth in 
increasing numbers are the ills of modern society: 
traffic accidents, suicide, drug and alcohol abuse. 


Accidents are the leading cause of death of 
young people in the rich world, accounting for 
half of these deaths in the United States of 
America. And they're a growing threat in the 
developing world too, causing one-quarter of 
deaths to 10-24 year-olds in Paraguay, for 
instance. Suicides are also claiming an alarming 
number of young people — 16 per cent of deaths 
in Japan and six per cent in Thailand for example. 


Some accidents are obviously due to youthful 
inexperience with dangerous machinery. But up 
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to 50 per cent are linked with alcohol consump- 
tion. Suicide, too, is often associated with heavy 
drinking. And the World Health Organisation has 
suggested that drinking, smoking and abuse of 
other drugs may sometimes be considered as 
kinds of slow suicide, since they involve such a 
risk to health. WHO also points out that ‘suicidal 
behaviour is known to be significantly increased 
in the unemployed.’ 

A picture seems to be emerging: of youthful 
energy thwarted and rejected, of youthful poten- 
tial wasted. 

‘Adolescents are able to shape their own health 
patterns as well as those of the next generation’, 
says WHO, but acknowledges that health is not 
simply a question of doctors and hospitals. Health 
is about people having control of their lives, being 
able to explore their full potential. This potential 
goes beyond the health of the individual to the 
health of the society in which they live. The 
idealism and energy of youth can also provide the 
drive for more social justice, better care for the 
elderly, more concern for the environment, to 
quote but a few examples. 

Young people have shown that they want a 
better, healthier future. They’ve studied for it, 
have often left home for it, have queued up 
waiting to work for it. They are, as WHO says, 
‘our best resource’. And a resource the world 
cannot afford to waste. 


Youth and risk-taking 


A screech of brakes, black weals of burnt rubber 
on tarmac; the sickening crunch of metal buckling 
against metal. Then an uncanny silence as 
bystanders gather and someone steps forward to 
open the car door. ‘Stolen’, says the policeman. 
‘Serves him right’ says someone in the crowd, 
‘crazy young hooligan’. 

One street away another young man hurries on 
his way to the bank. He daren’t let himself be 
distracted. This is his big chance to make it. If he 
can persuade the bank manager to give him a loan 
he plans to set up his own repair business. It’s a 
risk; it will be hard starting out on his own, getting 
known, finding new customers. But he intends to 
give it a try. 

Two young men: two risks. One needlessly 
risking his life; the other his livelihood. Risk- 
taking is a natural and necessary part of growing 
up, says WHO. But it is worried at the alarming 
increase in self-destructive risk taken among 
young people. The world’s healthiest age group — 
people aged 10-24 — are being threatened with 
two new menaces. They have survived the 
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vulnerable years of early childhood, but are now 
being maimed and killed in their thousands by 
accidents and suicide. ‘Accidents, particularly 
traffic accidents, have become the most serious 
‘epidemic’ in industrialised countries and a major 
problem in all countries’, says WHO. 

Public health services eradicated smallpox and 
are gaining ground against diseases like polio. But 
these advantages are almost cancelled out by the 
increase in young people who are rushed into the 
emergency rooms of hospitals the world over, 
‘dead on arrival’ — from drunken driving, from 
motor-cycle and car crashes, from drug and 
alcohol overdoses. 

In countries like the United States of America 
and Japan, accidents cause over one-third of 
deaths among 10-24 year-olds. In poorer coun- 
tries, with fast-growing cities and land increasing- 
ly crisscrossed with tarmac, accidents are begin- 
ning to rival infectious and parasitic diseases in 
the toll they take of young lives. In Venezuela, for 
example, 45 per cent of deaths among 10-24 
year-olds are from accidents. The carnage in 
poorer countries is particularly severe. With few 
ambulances and even fewer emergency rooms, 
someone involved in an accident in Kenya is nine 
times as likely to die as someone in the United 
States; and an accident victim in India is up to 15 
times as likely to die as one in the United 
Kingdom. That's not all. WHO estimates that for 
every accidental death three people will be 
permanently disabled. 

Suicide takes fewer lives, but in many countries 
the rates are on the increase, with a ‘massive rise 
in rates of attempted suicide’ in European 
countries where attempted suicides among the 
young are highest of all. But it is important to 
remember that these youngsters are the minority. 
Part of the reason accident and suicide rates 
appear so alarming is that young people are at 
their most resistant to other causes of death. Even 
when accidents and suicides are taken into 
account, young people still have the lowest 
mortality rates. 

In the years between 10 and 24, young people 
have to transform themselves; from children to 
parents, from dependence to independence, from 
being protected to being protective. And that takes 
a lot of doing; a lot of learning and experimenting, 
of trying and succeeding, or failing — and trying 
again. And every time a young person tries 
something new there is a risk involved. For every 
teenager risking his or her life behind the wheel of 
a car, there are thousands more taking a different 
kind of risk — less dangerous, but no less 
important. Jean Piaget, the famous Swiss psycho- 
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which human beings first develop ‘an awareness 
of how things might be’. For many young people 
that awareness gives them faith in the future and 
courage to tackle the problems which face them. 

In many countries, opportunities for creative 
risk-taking are hard to find. Schools tend to be 
rigid, impractical and irrelevant; jobs may be few 
and far between; farm work often seems tedious 
and unrewarding; and governments and societies 
are numbingly resistant to change and slow to 
recognise the need to reward the talents and 
energy of young people. The pent-up energy 
needs an outlet. And some people — particularly 
those living in societies undergoing rapid change 
and development — turn to danger. They begin to 
take self-destructive risks — smoking and drinking 
too much, driving too fast, gambling with their 
lives. 

But the majority keep on trying: studying 
harder, working harder, running faster and hoping 
that their societies will meet the challenge of 
putting their creative energies to work. 


Youth and sex 


Coping with sex is a growing problem for young 
people. Today’s teenagers are faced with an 
ever-widening gap between the age at which they 
are physiologically ready to have sex and the age 
at which it is culturally acceptable for them to do 
so. On the one hand they are reaching puberty 
earlier. Girls in industrialised countries, for 
example, can expect their first period before their 
thirteenth birthday — one year earlier than their 
mothers and two years earlier than their grand- 
mothers. And the trend is similar in developing 
countries, since earlier sexual maturity seems to 
be related to improved social and economic 
conditions. 

At the same time, women in most parts of the 
world are beginning to marry later and stay longer 
at school. Though brides of 14 and 15 are still 
common in some developing countries — with 
nearly half of Liberian teenagers and nearly 
two-thirds of teenagers in Nepal being married — 
in general, marriage is being delayed until the 
business of education and job-finding is over. This 
means many young people may have to put their 
sexuality ‘on ice’ for at least three years — 
particularly in societies where a good education is 
highly prized. 

But youthful sexual impulses are not easily 
restrained. In both industrialised and developing 
countries the age of first intercourse appears to be 
dropping. Accurate reports are notoriously elusive 
— what people say may not be what they actually 
do — but a number of surveys suggest a global 
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shift towards earlier sexual activity. In the United 
States, for instance, the percentage of 15 year-olds 
claiming to be sexually active rose from 27 to 35 
per cent between 1971 and 1976. And in 
European countries the pattern is similar, with 
nine countries reporting to the World Health 
Organisation that the age of first intercourse was 
falling. From other parts of the world the evidence 
is more sketchy. But the available data supports 
this trend, with sexual activity starting earlier in 
places as far apart as the USSR, Chile and the 
Philippines. 

But perhaps it would be surprising if there had 
not been an increase in early teenage sex, given 
the increased media pressures to be sexually 
active. Youngsters are often sandwiched between 
a near-obsessive preoccupation with sex in some 
media and a veritable wall of silence from other 
sources of information on the subject. 

In some societies, parents do give their sons and 
daughters information about sex. But in many 
others, sex is taboo and parents have great 
difficulty communicating with their children 
about it. Says WHO: ‘Ignorance of basic facts 
about sexuality, conception and contraception is 
the norm among young people.’ 

In many traditionalist countries, for example, 
sex education is prohibited. In others, where sex 
education is allowed, it is all too often of the ‘nuts 
and bolts’ variety: reproductive mechanics meted 
out as an uncomfortable offshoot of textbook 
biology rather than help with personal rela- 
tionships. Meanwhile those same children may be 
being bombarded with powerful media imagery of 
sexual intrigue and innuendo. Critics of sex 
education argue that talking about sex to young 
people will awaken sexual stirrings which would 
otherwise remain latent. But WHO finds that 
‘there is no evidence that sexual education leads 
to promiscuity.’ On the contrary: ‘sound informa- 
tion about sexuality seems to encourage post- 
ponement of sexual intercourse.’ The truth is that 
the adverse consequences of teenage sexuality — 
unwanted pregnancy, birth complications, abor- 
tion and sexually-transmitted diseases — tend to 
stem from ignorance rather than permissiveness, 
from lack of prenatal, contraceptive and other 
services rather than their free availability. 

Take sexually-transmitted diseases. WHO re- 
ports that diseases like gonorrhoea and syphilis 
are a particular problem for young people — 
especially in urban areas where social change is 
rapid, marriage tends to be delayed and tradition- 
al restraints on premarital intercourse are reduced. 
Says WHO: ‘In developed countries more than 
two-thirds of all reported cases of gonorrhoea 
occur among persons younger than 25 years.’ And 
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in developing countries, WHO estimates that 
infection rates are ‘at least as high as those 
observed in developed countries’. Yet many cases 
remain untreated, either because the services are 
not available or simply because the sufferers do 
not know they are ill. In developing countries, 
WHO concludes that ‘the vast majority of cases 
will go untreated and many are likely to develop 
complications.’ 


And the dangers of untreated sexually transmit- 
ted diseases can be very serious indeed. ‘It has 
been estimated that 12-20 per cent of females 
with untreated gonorrhoea will eventually de- 
velop salpingitis’, which can, according to WHO, 
‘lead to serious complications including ectopic 
pregnancy, tubo-ovarian abscesses and infertility.’ 
Sexually transmitted diseases are only one of the 
problems associated with teenage sex. Pregnancy 
and childbirth in young mothers present other 
dangers. A teenage mother between 15 and 19 is 
more than twice as likely to die in childbirth, in 
the Dominican Republic or Japan, for example, 
than a mother in her twenties. And a baby born to 
an under-20 mother in Bangladesh, Malaysia and 
Thailand, is one and a half times more likely to die 
in infancy than one born to a mother aged 20-29. 
Complications in pregnancy and delivery and low 
birth weights are major reasons. 


In traditional societies where mothers marry 
young, there is family support for the young 
parents though medical risks remain high. But, in 
today’s transitional societies, the support is gone 
and those most in need of help are least likely to 
seek or find it. They may be ashamed to ask for 
help with contraception or antenatal care when 
pregnant. This may lead to abortion and its 
dangerous consequences. Many abortions could 
be prevented if contraceptive services were more 
available. It is estimated that less than half of 
today’s young people in the developing world 
have any access to family planning services. 


What young people want and need is not 
permissiveness but understanding and health 
services that are sensitive to their needs. Societies 
can ensure that youth doesn’t have to cope with 
the tremendous questions of sexuality unguided, 
alone, and in ignorance. Everyone in society 
should be able to face the facts. 


Youth and drugs 


Spiky-haired teenagers sniffing glue beside the 
railway track in the United Kingdom. Students in 
Pakistan injecting themselves with heroin. North 
American schoolchildren smoking cannabis or 
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sniffing cocaine. Youths in Colombia and Bolivia 
smoking coca-paste. Say the word ‘drugs’ and 
you'll probably come up with an image something 
like these .. . one that involves young people. 


To many people, drugs are associated with 
teenagers. Yet people of all ages use all kinds of 
drugs regularly. There are drugs to wake up and 
drugs to sleep, drugs to dream with, drugs to 
deaden a sense of reality. Some are legal; some 
are not. But the real distinction is to what degree 
the taking of drugs changes people’s lives. 


The worry caused by young people’s experi- 
mentation with illegal drugs is understandable but 
may be out of proportion to the actual size of the 
problem. Though. illegal drugs can be very 
dangerous, such common drugs as tobacco and 
alcohol also have far-reaching health consequ- 
ences. The problems of drinking and smoking 
arouse less concern because they are so widely 
used in many societies by adults of all kinds. 
Smoking is one of the greatest health hazards of 
modern times and a major cause of avoidable 


death. 


Drug use of all kinds causes concern, but it is 
important to keep a general perspective and not to 
forget that those drugs which are legally available 
may be the most costly, socially speaking. An 
Australian survey in 1980 estimated, for instance, 
that drugs are responsible for nearly 19 per cent of 
all deaths. Of these drug-related deaths, 79 per 
cent were caused by tobacco, 18 per cent by 
alcohol and only three per cent by all other drugs 
put together, including prescribed medicines. 


WHO also points out that ‘the earlier a person 
begins to smoke, the greater the risk of developing 
lung cancer, as well as other life-threatening 
diseases’. Someone who starts smoking before age 
14 is 25 times more likely to develop lung cancer 
than a non-smoker, while someone who begins at 
24 is only three times more likely. And there is 
also a greater risk of heart disease, emphysema 
and chronic bronchitis for those who start 
smoking in their teens. Yet these damaging facts 
have not yet been brought home to the majority of 
young people in developing countries. 


There are still far too many adolescents who 
smoke in developed countries — 43 per cent of 
French teenagers, for example, and 38 per cent of 
Canadian teenagers. But, it is in the developing 
countries that the problem is growing fastest. The 
amount of tobacco consumption between 1976 
and 1980 increased by five per cent in Indonesia, 
three per cent in Brazil and six per cent in Turkey, 
while it declined in some industrialised countries. 
In France it actually dropped by seven per cent, 
and by two per cent in the United States. 
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The provision of adequate training and jobs is of paramount importance to millions of young people throughout the 


world. (WHO photo). 


So there are changes for the better. The 
Campaign against smoking in Norway was a good 
example of how, by giving the public the facts, 
improving legislation and encouraging active 
participation by health professionals, significant 
changes can be brought about. Smoking among 
young people has begun to decline sharply and 
clearly, and Norway is on the way to achieving its 
goal of a non-smoking generation by the year 
2000. 

Young people’s drinking habits also cause 
concern. ‘Over the past 30 to 40 years’, says 
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WHO, ‘increasing percentages of children and 
adolescents have started to drink alcohol, the 
quantities and frequency of consumption have 
increased, and the age at which drinking starts has 
declined’. In Finland, between 1960 and 1973, for 
instance, there was a rise of 50 per cent in the 
number of 18-year-olds who had drunk alcohol at 
least five times in the previous month. And United 
Kingdom surveys have shown 64 per cent of boys 
and 51 per cent of girls downing their first 
alcoholic drink before their 13th birthday. 

But these rises in drinking by the young have 
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been paralleled by massive increases in the 
amount drunk by the adult population as a whole. 
Between 1960 and 1961, British consumption of 
wine per person over 14 rose by more than five 
times, and two and a half times the quantity of 
spirits were drunk too. The Third World figures 
can be just as spectacular in their increase. There 
was an eleven-fold increase in beer drinking in 
Gabon between 1960 and 1981, and a six-fold 
rise in Hong Kong. Meanwhile, drinking of spirits 
in the Republic of Korea went up by nearly 800 
per cent. 7 | 

In its 1971 report, an Australian Senate Select 
Committee observed that ‘alcohol and tobacco 
are the most widely abused drugs and the 
incidence of drug abuse is greater in the over-35 
age group than in the younger generation’. Drug 
abuse includes dependence on tranquillisers and 
other prescription drugs, which is far more 
widespread among older people than among the 
young. And young people are also not usually the 
heaviest drinkers. In Canada, for instance, it is 
people in their thirties and forties who drink most 
heavily, while in Australia it is males aged from 25 
to 44. 


illegal drugs clearly threaten young people’s 
health. But this illegal drug abuse may be 
preceded by drinking alcohol and may be 
associated with experimental use of both legal 
and illegal drugs. An important distinction has to 
be made between experimental use and depend- 
ence. Of those young people who experiment 
with drugs, including heroin, only a minority 
become dependent or form a life-long habit. Most 
drugs, including tobacco and heroin, usually are 
unpleasant at first, and it takes an apprenticeship 
of use before the habit is firmly established. The 
United States Office of Drug Abuse Policy 
suggested in 1978 that only one in ten of those 
who try heroin become dependent. This is close to 
the number that become dependent upon alcohol. 


Heroin use involves the risk of death by 
poisoning (since the illegal users do not know 
what they are shooting into their veins), by 
overdose, and through a general neglect of 
personal health. The risks involved in the whole 
self-destructive way of life should not be under- 
estimated. Young heroin users may suffer because 
of society's attitudes which criminalises them and 
over-dramatises the situation; all too often the 
media make the whole habit of ‘hard drug taking’ 
almost glamorous and perpetuate the myth that 
those who try the drug must become addicted and 
that there is no hope of breaking the habit. 


A valid approach would be to achieve greater 
understanding of why young people in some 
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societies take drugs, rather than trying to punish 
indiscriminately those who do. Young people 
who become dependent are a minority who need 
special understanding and treatment. This is so 
whether they are dependent on heroin, alcohol or 
barbiturates. In the case of illegal drugs, efforts 
have to be directed towards early detection and 
treatment of those at risk, and clear legislation 
about illicit production and sales of illegal drugs 
has to be rigorously enforced. 


But there are hopeful signs. Fitness and health 
are becoming popular. It is becoming generally 
recognised that not all young people succumb to 
the risks. In fact the overwhelming majority of 
young people are healthy. Drug use can be 
defeated. The new craving for fitness and a 
positive view of health may prove to be the best 
way to end drug abuse and give youth a chance. 


Youth and participation 


WHO's goal, health for all by the year 2000, 
and the aims of the International Year of Youth 
1985 are closely linked. Both recognise youth as a 
resource for health. Young people have special! 
health problems, but they also have the energy 
and imagination to deal with many of them if they 
are given the means. Developing countries today 
contain 74 per cent of the world’s population 
between the ages of 15 and 20. It is not only fair 
and sensible that youth be given responsibility for 
its health; it is absolutely essential. Young people 
provide insights about their own health in a way 
most health professionals can’t. Young people can 
provide information about how they act in regard 
to drinking, smoking and the use of illegal drugs. 
What they actually think and do is a vital 
ingredient in any movement to promote health. 


The effect of young people's ill health can last 
far into later life. Accidents are estimated to 
disable —- permanently — three times as many 
people as they kill. Smoking and alcohol abuse 
can store up ‘epidemics’ of respiratory disease, 
liver damage and cancer for middle age and 
beyond. Teenage pregnancy can kill mother and 
child and, even if they survive, babies born to 
teenage mothers may be physically or mentally 
handicapped. 


Spreading the word about health risks is another 
way young people can make their generation 
healthier — provided they are given the informa- 
tion. Young people can counsel each other when 
trained and given support. Risk-taking need not 
find destructive outlets. Music, painting, writing, 
all the arts, and physical exercise can encourage 
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fitness and healthy lifestyles. In sports, explora- 
tion, even social development and politics, 
idealism and daring are needed — and youth can 
provide them. 

Young people have shown they want to pitch in 
and help others. A nationwide poll in England in 
1984 showed that 78 per cent of youth favoured a 
voluntary scheme for community service. The 
young can help the aged, the chronically ill, the 
disabled. WHO's rehabilitation unit has 
pioneered a service in some 25 countries where 
young people act as local supervisors and 
motivate, instruct and guide the young disabled 
and their families. With training, the young can 
take part in screening people for health programs 
and also provide paramedical help. They can 
support health services in the field by delivering 
messages and supplies where most needed. 
Providing health care can be an adventure. 

Other youth organisations of all kinds are 
dealing with agriculture and development 
schemes. And they can tackle tough social 
problems too. Jamaica, for example, has one of 
the highest teenage pregnancy rates in the 
Western hemisphere. However it was not the 
physical dangers of immature child-bearing that 
the women concern saw as their main problem. 
More important for them was the fact that 
pregnancy leads to expulsion from school — and 
reduces their chances of employment. So, instead 
of just providing contraceptive services, the 
Women’s Centre Project has concentrated on 
vocational training and lobbying the Ministry of 
Education — resulting in a more lenient attitude, 
enabling young mothers to complete their educa- 
tion. Up until 1982, some 70 per cent of the 425 
women attending the Centre had found places in 
further education and only 19 had become 
pregnant again. 

‘The door’, a social agency for youth in New 
York, also responds to young people’s needs — as 
the 400 young people who cross its threshold 
each day readily testify. Martial arts are one of the 
main attractions: an example of a positive rather 
than negative attitude to health. The vigorous 
training that most martial arts entail ensures that 
participants give up smoking — of their own 
accord. And young people who would not 
normally seek out health services specifically are 
brought into contact with them when they take 
advantage of the other facilities. Perhaps even 
more important, many of those who come 
regularly through ‘the door’ have stayed to help 
provide the services themselves, getting involved 
in workshops and eventually becoming counsel- 
lors to new arrivals. The success of ‘the door’ 
stems from its understanding that, as WHO says, 
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‘many of the health issues faced by young people 
are strongly influenced by social, economic and 
behavioural factors’. 

Encouraging the world to look on its young 
people positively as a resource instead of as a 
problem is one of the major aims of International 
Youth Year. Of its three themes — ‘Participation, 
Development, Peace’ — participation comes first. 
And rightly so. If the energy and ideas of the 
young can be attracted to health programs, then 
change will follow. The WHO study group on 
youth noted: ‘When young people have an active 
role to play in a health service there is a ripple 
effect. The shape of the health service changes. 
There is a redistribution of power and roles are 
blurred. Youth consultation allows for the concept 
of the “expert” to become demystified and 
professional jargon starts to disappear’. 

But the effects need not be confined to the 
health sector. As Mexico’s President Miguel de la 
Madrid said of International Youth Year: ‘The 
need of the hour is to give even greater 
encouragement to the involvement of the young 
in national affairs, because we are convinced that 
their presence acts as a kind of oxygen improving 
the health of the nation’. 


Additional copies of this material may be obtained, on 
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Parliament 


Kangaroos 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 April: 


Senator Missen asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environment, 
upon notice, on 22 February 1985: 

(1) Was the kangaroo placed on the United 
States list of threatened species held by the United 
States Office of Endangered Species in 1974. 

(2) Did the Australian Government at that time 
claim that there were at least 100 million kanga- 
roos in Australia. 

(3) Was a United States ban on the importation 
of kangaroo products then imposed but subse- 
quently lifted in 1981. 

(4) Is there a current proposal before the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) to make, or has 
there been made, a final rule to remove the three 
largest species of kangaroo, the Red, Eastern Grey 
and Western Grey kangaroos, from the U.S. 
threatened species list. 

(5) Has the Australian Government refused or 
failed to supply to the U.S. Office of Endangered 
Species any meaningful data despite that office’s 
request over 18 months, for pertinent information; 
if so, why has the Australian Government not 
supplied such information. 

Senator Ryan — The Minister for Arts, Heritage 
and Environment has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) On 30 December 1974 the USFWS pub- 
lished its finding that the Red, Eastern Grey and 
Western Grey kangaroos were threatened and the 
three species were listed as threatened under the 
U.S. Endangered Species Act of 1973, with effect 
from 29 January 1975. 

(2) | am not aware of any such claim being 
made in 1974. In submissions to the USFWS the 
population estimates provided by the Australian 
Government have been based on advice from 
State wildlife authorities, and scientists from 
CSIRO and universities, following aerial and other 
surveys. 

(3) Yes. The U.S. import ban was lifted from 29 
May 1981 after the Australian States established, 
to the satisfaction of the USFWS that their 
management programs were effective and that 
commercial importation of kangaroo products 
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into the U.S. would not result in detriment to the 
species. 

(4) On 8 April 1983 the USFWS notified in the 
U.S. Federal Register that it proposed to delete the 
three species from the threatened list under the 
U.S. Endangered Species Act of 1973. On 24 April 
1984 the USFWS gave notice in the Federal 
Register of its withdrawal of the proposal. The 
decision was based on data from the Australian 
Government indicating that kangaroo populations 
had declined as a result of the 1982-83 drought. 
In its Federal Register notice the USFWS acknow- 
ledged that kangaroo populations still number in 
the millions and that the Australian States have 
demonstrated efficient conservation programs. 
Furthermore, the USFWS noted that it may prop- 
ose deletion of the three species from the U.S. 
threatened list if additional information becomes 
available to confirm the speed of the kangaroos’ 
recovery from the effects of the 1982-83 drought. 

(5) No. In fact the opposite is true. In a letter to 
Marian Newman of the Kangaroo Protection 
Foundation dated 7 May 1984, the USFWS wrote: 


You charge that the Australian Government ‘duped’ 
the United States on the kangaroo issue, and has 
demonstrated ‘extraordinary deceit’. As far as we are 
concerned, nothing could be further from the truth. 
The Australian Government has been completely 
open in its dealings with us, and has been very willing 
to provide any information we requested. In fact, it 
was the Australian Government's honesty in provid- 
ing the latest data on declines in numbers that led to 
the withdrawal of our delisting proposal. The Austra- 
lian Government has never tried to ‘dupe’ the U.S., 
and it has not been deceitful in any way. 


Aid for the sugar industry in 
Bangladesh 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 16 April: 


Mr Beddall — My question is addressed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Has his attention been 
drawn to an article in the Brisbane Sunday Mail of 
7 April in which the journalist Sylvia da Costa- 
Roque suggested that $100m is being spent in aid 
for the sugar industry in Bangladesh? Will the 
Minister inform the House of the extent of 
Government aid to Bangladesh? Has the journalist 
wildly misled the Queensland public? 

Mr Hayden — | have not seen the article but a 
number of people have drawn my attention to 
what they have declared to be its content. 
Apparently the article did declare that $100m had 
been spent on developing the sugar industry in 
Bangladesh and implied that this was at the cost of 
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the Queensland sugar industry, which is in serious 
difficulty. The facts are that $18m is to be spent 
over several years on a program to improve the 
sugar industry in Bangladesh. The program will 
conclude in December this year. This year, the 
concluding year of the program, an amount of 
$6.8m is being spent. Of that, $6.2m will be spent 
in Queensland acquiring equipment and machin- 
ery to improve the operation of sugar mills in 
Bangladesh. The remainder of the $6.8m will be 
spent on Australian technical experts and advisers 
working in Bangladesh. 

The fact is that the people of Bangladesh require 
a substantial improvement in the energy content 
of their nutritional intake, and sugar makes a 
valuable contribution in that respect. As | under- 
stand the situation, even with a substantial im- 
provement in the production of sugar in Bang- 
ladesh, the Bangladeshi people will provide suffi- 
cient domestic demand to consume that sugar. It 
will not, therefore, be a problem concerning the 
Australian export of sugar in a very difficult 
international market. Bangladesh does not repre- 
sent an important market outlet for Australian 
sugar. 


Immigration: Indo-Chinese refugees 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 16 April: 


Mr Jull asked the Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 22 February 1985: 

How many Indo-Chinese refugees have been 
accepted for migration to Australia since 2 March 
1983. 

Mr Hurford — The answer to the honourable 
members’ question is as follows: 

Statistics are not kept of the number of Indo- 
Chinese’. refugees ‘accepted’ for migration. 
However, statistics on the number who have 
actually arrived in Australia under the Refugee 
and Special Humanitarian Program (SHP) are 
available. The table below shows actual arrivals 
during 1982—83 and 1983-84. 


1982-83 
Refugees SHP Total 
12 295 11 12 306 
1983-84 
Refugees SHP Total 
9 884 23 9 907 


1. Includes Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. Data not 
available on monthly basis. Source —- Department of 
immigration and Ethnic Affairs. 
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Immigration: Polish and other 
European refugees 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 April: 


Mr Jull asked the Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 22 February 1985: 

How many applications for migration to Austra- 
lia have been received from (a) Polish refugees 
and (b) other European refugees, since 2 March 
1983, and how many of these applications have 
been accepted. 

Mr Hurford —— The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(a) and (b) Statistics are not kept of the number 
of applications for migration received from Polish 
and other European refugees nor of the number 
accepted for migration. However statistics on the 
number who have actually arrived in Australia 
under the Refugee and Special Humanitarian 
Programs (SHP) are available. The table below 
shows actual arrivals during 1982—83 and 1983— 
84. 


1982-83 
Place of birth Refugee SHP Total 
Poland ........ 2218 109 2327 
Other Europe(*) 1 459 176 1 635 
1983-84 
Poland ........ 599 155 754 
Other Europe(*) 1 096 196 1 292 


(*) Includes U.K. and ireland. Data not available on 
monthly basis. Source —- Department of Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs. 


Apartheid: sporting contacts with 
South Africa" 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 16 April: 


Dr Charlesworth — My question is directed to 
the Prime Minister. Honourable members are 
aware of recent press speculation about a tour of 
South Africa by a team of Australian cricketers. 
Can the Prime Minister indicate the Government's 
attitude to such a possibility? 

Mr Hawke — | am aware of these press reports. 
| do not know whether they are correct but | 
certainly hope that they are not. | am very pleased 
to be able to say that this Government, in its 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, 
page 87. 
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approach to sporting relations with South Africa, 
has built upon the very sound foundations that 
preceded it under the Whitlam and the Fraser 
Governments in regard to opposing the obscene 
and repugnant system of apartheid. | have paid 
tribute before and | pay it again not only to the 
Whitlam Government but also to the Fraser 
Government for their attitudes in this respect. 
Over the past 15 years, | believe, Australian 
sportsmen and sportswomen and Australian sport- 
ing bodies have had a proud record in the 
shunning of sporting contacts with South Africa. | 
believe their attitude has been exemplary. | also 
commend in this respect the attitude of the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, Mr Lange, in attempting 
to dissuade the New Zealand Rugby Union from 
sending a team to play in South Africa, and {| look 
forward to discussing that matter with him tomor- 
row. In view particularly of the tragic violence and 
loss of life which is currently occurring in South 
Africa because of the apartheid system, it would 
be shameful if reports that a team of rebel 
Australian cricketers was preparing to visit South 
Africa turned out to be true. 

| conclude by saying that, notwithstanding the 
very considerable financial rewards which it is 
alleged are associated with this offer, | earnestly 
request any Australian cricketers who are contem- 
plating accepting such an offer to think about the 
comfort that they would give to a racist regime by 
accepting that offer. | ask them to think about the 
plight of blacks in South Africa. | ask them to think 
about the reputations of themselves and of their 
country and to reject any offers they may have 
received. 


Nicaragua: human rights issues 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 17 April: 


Dr Klugman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 21 March 1985: 

Has his attention been drawn to the arrest of 
Ramon Martinez, Executive Director of the Young 
Social Democrats in Nicaragua; if so, does he 
have any evidence to indicate that he was arrested 
because of his intended visit to the International 
Youth Conference in Kingston, Jamaica, in April 
1985. 

Mr Hayden —The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

On receiving information that the Executive 
Director of the Young Social Democrats in Nicar- 
agua, Ramon Martinez, had been arrested, | 
instructed that enquiries be made through the 
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Australian Embassy in Mexico City, which covers 
Nicaragua. The Embassy has advised that Mar- 
tinez was released on 17 February. However their 
enquiries have not so far provided information on 
the reason for his arrest. 


Constitution: residual links with UK 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 April: 


Mr N.A. Brown asked the Prime Minister, upon 
notice, on 19 March 1985: 

Has the Government made a decision on the 
abolition of (a) the Imperial Honours system in 
Australia and the right of a State to recommend 
persons for those honours, (b) appeals to the Privy 
Council from the State courts and {c) the right of 
State Governments to advise the Queen directly 
upon the appointment of State Governors, by the 
Government. 

Mr Hawke — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

Discussions are continuing with State Govern- 
ments and appropriate authorities in the United 
Kingdom on the severing of residual constitutional 
links with the United Kingdom Parliament, gov- 
ernment and judicial system, including appeals to 
the Privy Council. The role of the Queen as 
Queen of Australia is not being in any way 
weakened. There are no proposals tor removing 
the capacity of any State Government to make 
recommendations for Imperial Honours if it 
wishes. The appropriate channel of advice in 
relation to the appointment of State Governors {a 
matter for which State Governments currently do 
not have the right to advise the Queen directly, as 
the honourable member's question implies) is one 
matter being discussed. 


Immigration settlement areas 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 April: 


Mr Maher asked the Minister for immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 26 March 
1985: 

(1) Which areas of Australia have been identi- 
fied by State or Territory Governments as desig- 
nated areas for settlement by migrants. 

(2) Do all areas so designated attract a scale of 
six on the migration points system; if not, what 
points have been awarded for each designated 
area. 

Mr Hurford — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 
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(1) The application of bonus points for desig- 
nated areas is under review but, pending the 
outcome of the review, the following areas of 
Australia have been identified by State—Territory 
Governments as designated areas for settlement 
by migrants: 

@ Northern Territory; 

@ Western Australia, outside Perth metropolitan 
area; and 

è Queensland, outside Brisbane city area. 

(2) All designated areas attract six points on the 
migration points system provided the applicants 
can produce convincing evidence that they intend 
to settle in these areas. 


Australian aid program: Vietnamese 
students 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 April: 


Mr Ruddock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 26 March: 

(1) Has the Government approved the presence 
of students from Vietnam in Australian universities 
and colleges. 

(2) Under what programs are these students 
studying in Australia, how many students are 
involved in each program and how long will each 
student be in Australia. 

(3) Will there be any further students accepted 
under these programs. 

(4) Who selects the students for enrolment in 
Australia: the Government of Vietnam, the United 
Nations or some other body or agency and does 
the Australian Government have any say in the 
students admitted. 

(5) Are fees paid to the Australian institutions at 
which the students are enrolled; if so, are they 
paid by the Government of Vietnam, the United 
Nations, Australia under one of its aid programs, 
or by some other agency. 

(6) What are the fees and are they charged on 
the basis of the overseas students charge or full 
cost recovery. 

(7) What is the full cost to the institutions for 
each course of study undertaken by these stu- 
dents. 

(8) Have additional arrangements or costs been 
incurred by Australia for bringing these students to 
Australia or for undertaking any special measures 
associated with their presence, including the costs 
of any special security arrangements; if so, what 
are the details. 

(9) Are these students billeted in university or 
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college student accommodation, if so, are charges 
levied for this accommodation and are the 
charges paid for by the sponsoring body or by the 
Government. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's questions are as follows: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) At present there are 24 students from 
Vietnam in Australian universities and colleges. 
All are studying courses of up to one year under 
awards administered by the United Nations De- 
velopment Program (UNDP) (22 students) and the 
World Health Organisation (WHO) (2 students). 

(3) Yes. 

(4) Students nominated by the Government of 
Vietnam undergo final selection by the admi- 
nistering agencies (UNDP and WHO) and the 
institutions in Australia. They are also subject to 
Australian Government visa requirements. 

(5) and (6) WHO paid the institution fees and 
the overseas student charge for students whom it 
administers. UNDP has paid the full charge for a 
special course for students it administers; because 
this covers all direct costs and management fees, 
the overseas student charge is not applicable. 

(7) The full cost (including indirect costs) to the 
institutions has not been calculated, but direct 
costs are covered as closely as possible by the 
charges made by the institutions. 

(8) A grant of $700 000 has been made to 
UNDP to cover costs of its Indo-China program, 
including those of the Vietnamese in Australia. No 
special security measures have been undertaken 
other than minor and routine arrangements in 
relation to some students following an assault on 
them. 

(9) The students have been billeted in university 
and college accommodation charged to the re- 
levant UN administrating organisation. 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
246. 


ANZAC: 70th anniversary of 
Gallipoli landing 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 17 April: 


Senator Devlin — My question is directed to 
the Minister for Veterans’ Affairs. The 70th 
anniversary of the landing at Gallipoli is to be 
celebrated on ANZAC Day, 25 April. Will the 
Minister outline whether any events have been 
organised to celebrate this most historical and 
important event, either in Australia or overseas? 
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The Turkish Foreign Minister, Mr Vahit Halefoglu, led a Turkish delegation to take part in special ANZAC ceremonies 





on 25 April 1985, in Canberra, The ceremonies involved opening Atattirk Memorial Garden in the vicinity of the 
Australian War Memorial and naming a part of the northern shore of Lake Burley Griffin, Gallipoli Reach, to 
reciprocate the official naming by the Turkish Government of ANZAC Cove. While in Canberra Mr Halefoglu called 
on the Governor-General of Australia, Sir Ninian Stephen, had discussions on bilateral issues with the Australian 
Foreign Minister, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and met members of the local Turkish community. Mr Halefogiu’s visit to 
Australia was the first by a Turkish Foreign Minister. Mr Halefoglu (left) is pictured with an Australian veteran of 


Gallipoli, Mr Jack Ryan. (AIS photo). 


Senator Gietzelt — It is true that a week 
tomorrow will the 70th anniversary of the landing 
of the Australian, British, Indian and New Zealand 
contingent at Gallipoli in Turkey upon which the 
ANZAC traditions was developed. There is no 
doubt that in the intervening 70 years there have 
been many misgivings about that landing and the 
tragedy of the war. However, this was, neverthe- 
less, Australia’s first major involvement in that part 
of southern Europe. 

Celebrations will be conducted by the Turkish 
Government to commemorate the landing. 
Celebrations will also be conducted in Australia 
by the Australian Government to pay tribute to the 
sacrifices that were made during that part of 
World War |. | have been honoured to be invited 
by the Turkish Government to represent Australia 
at various ceremonies in Turkey. The Turkish 
Government has taken steps to have part of 
Gallipoli renamed ANZAC Cove. A whole num- 
ber of events will be held prior to ANZAC Day. | 
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will be accompanied by a number of Gallipoli 
veterans, some of whose fares will be paid by the 
Australian Government. The highlight of the 
ceremonies in Turkey will be Australia’s repre- 
sentation at a military ceremony during which that 
part of Gallipoli will be renamed ANZAC Cove. 

A ceremony will be held in ANZAC Parade, 
Canberra, for the naming of the Atatürk Memoria! 
Centre. A garden includes a commemoration to 
the ANZAC sentiments. There will also be a 
ceremony on the foreshores of Lake Burley Griffin 
to name that part Gallipoli Reach. A ceremony 
will be held in Western Australia in the Albany 
Council chambers to unveil a plaque marking the 
renaming of the entrance to Princess Royal 
Harbour after Ataturk and to commemorate the 
ANZAC tradition. | undestand that the Govern- 
ment will be having a special luncheon in 
Melbourne for the surviving veterans of Gallipoli. 
Both Turkey and Australia will be commemorat- 
ing the 70th anniversary in a fitting way. 


Spat! 
esd 
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East Timor: alleged Indonesian 
preparations for a dry season 
offensive 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 17 April: 


Senator Mcintosh — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Is the Government aware of reports of an 
interview given to an international newsagency in 
Jakarta in December 1984 by the Commander of 
Indonesia’s armed forces, General Murdani, in 
which he admitted that it would take some years 
to overcome East Timorese armed resistance to 
integration? Has the Government received any 
information, such as recent additional movements 
of Indonesian troops and/or equipment into East 
Timor, which would indicate Indonesian prepara- 
tion for a dry season offensive in the latter half of 
1985? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The answer to the first 
question is yes, and to the second question no. 
According to the advice available to the Govern- 
ment concerning the situation in East Timor, the 
overall level of military activity has remained low. 
Sporadic clashes between the Indonesian forces 
and Fretilin do occur. The bulk of Indonesian 
troops in East Timor, estimated now at between 
10 000 and 12 000, are engaged in defensive 
operations and in construction and development 
work. Also, it is the case, according to advice 
available to us, that the Fretilin resistance move- 
ment has been rather dispersed into small bands 
and the areas in which it operates have been 
reduced. It is estimated that at the present time 
Fretilin has around 400 to 500 armed combatants 
and around 2 000 supporters, including families. 


Cultural agreement with USSR 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 April: 


Senator Missen asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
28 February 1985: 

(1) Does the ‘Program for Cultural Co- 
operation’, a cultural agreement entered into by 
the USSR and Australian Governments on 19 
December 1984, refer to an academic exchange 
program between Leningrad University and Mel- 
bourne University when, in fact, the exchange 
program operates with Monash not Melbourne 
University. 

(2) Was the document referred to in (1) above, 
as is apparent from errors, its language structure 
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and other intrinsic evidence, in fact drafted by 
Soviet Russian sources. 

(3) Was any advice sought by the Australian 
Government from Australian citizens with experi- 
ence or backgrounds in Soviet areas as to the 
proposed terms of the agreement. 

(4) Is the Australian Government aware that the 
agreement, with its detailed requirements for 
promotion of the Russian language, has given 
great offence to the 400 000 Australian citizens of 
Ukrainian origin and other national and cultural 
groups who have suffered under Russian im- 
perialism. : 

Senator Evans — The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator’s question: 

The document signed on 19 December 1984 
was a program of cultural co-operation between 
Australia and USSR for the years 1985—86. This 
was in accordance with the basic cultural agree- 
ment between Australia and the USSR signed on 
15 January 1975. The current program, to which 
the question refers, follows very closely both in 
substance and expression the previous programs 
agreed to between the two countries, covering the 
years 1976-78 and 1978—80. In respect of the 
four specific questions: 

(1) No. While an exchange program does exist 
between Monash and Leningrad University, the 
University of Melbourne is also interested in 
arranging an exchange program between itself 
and a Soviet university. The purpose of the 
cultural exchange program is to embrace arrange- 
ments already existing between universities, and 
to encourage future exchange arrangements, of 
which Melbourne University hopes to become 
part. 

(2) The text of the current program derived very 
largely from the wording of previous programs, 
with both sides introducing modifications or new 
proposals to cover the current period. Following 
detailed negotiations, the text of the agreed 
program, in both the English and Russian lan- 
guages, was signed on 19 December 1984. 

(3) Normal procedures were followed before, 
and during, the negotiation of the program, 
namely, consultation with a wide range of gov- 
ernmental, semi-governmental and private bodies 
with interests in developing cultural and educa- 
tional relations between Australia and the USSR. 
These bodies included, for example, the Austra- 
lian Vice-Chancellor’s Committee, the Interna- 
tional Cultural Corporation of Australia, Michael 
Edgley International, and Musica Viva, plus major 
art galleries, film bodies, the Australian Ballet and 
the Academy of the Social Sciences in Australia. 

(4) The provision for mutual promotion of 
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national language in the other country is consis- 
tent with provisions contained in the 1978-80 
program concluded in Moscow between the 
Australian and Soviet Governments on 28 March 
1979. It is also consistent with the provisions of 
the cultural programs Australia has with other 
countries for which language training is relevant. 


Apartheid: sporting contacts with 
South Africa 


The following (edited) question and answer 
appeared in Hansard on 18 April: 


Mr Bilney — My question, which is addressed 
to the Prime Minister, relates to the issue of 
sporting contacts with South Africa. Will the 
Prime Minister inform the House of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the decision recently 
taken by the New Zealand Rugby Union to go 
ahead with an All Black tour of South Africa? 

Mr Hawke — As | said at a press conference 
yesterday, | applauded the valiant attempts of the 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, Mr Lange, to 
dissuade the New Zealand Rugby Union from 
going ahead with the proposed visit to South 
Africa. On behalf of the Australian Government 
we regret the decision of the New Zealand Rugby 
Union to go ahead with the tour to South Africa. 
We express that regret because we are particularly 
conscious at this time of the outrageous violence 
against black funeral marchers and protesters in 
South Africa. The New Zealand Rugby Union can 
only give comfort to an obnoxious regime, to the 
supporters of apartheid, and it will exacerbate 
racial tensions in South Africa. The tour can lead 
only to further violence. 

In that context | wish to make an observation 
about the proposal, or suggestion, that there might 
be a tour by some Australian cricketers to South 
Africa. | would hope that, having been made 
aware of the Government's firm and principled 
position on this matter, having been made aware 
of the position of the Australian Cricket Board of 
Control, and perhaps having themselves thought 
more deeply about the issue, any Australian 
cricketers who are in the position of having signed 
a contract will have second thoughts about it. | 
make this undertaking, which might be of some 
help to those people in that position: if they have 
signed a contract and are now having second 
thoughts about it, the Government will be ready to 
assist, should there be any suggestion of legal 
action against them for the breaking of such 
contracts. 
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Apartheid: Australian code of 
conduct for companies with 
commercial interests in South Africa 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 18 April: 


Mr Speaker, successive governments have ex- 
pressed in this House on many occasions their 
abhorrance of and indignation at the lethal and 
unjust system of apartheid practices in South 
Africa. Honourable members will recall that, as 
recently as 22 March, | vented the Government's 
outrage at the killing of at least 17 black South 
Africans by police the day before — the 25th 
anniversary of the infamous massacre al 
Sharpeville! My remarks then were whole- 
heartedly endorsed, | am pleased to say, by the 
honourable member for Goldstein (Mr Macphee} 


who speaks on foreign policy for the Opposition. —_. a 
The Uitenhage killings were the culmination of -000 


a series of violent clashes between black people 
and police in South Africa. At least 200 people 
were killed last year during demonstrations 
against apartheid. Before the Uitenhage incident, 
18 people had been killed and more than 200 
injured in the Crossroads disturbances. Indeed, 
more than 100 people have been killed by the 
South African authorities so far this year. Many 
non-white leaders have been detained. Unrest 
and resistance among non-white South Africans 
continue to grow, despite the official force arrayed 
against them. 

South Africa is unique in the most melancholy 
sense: it has built its very constitution on the 
cornerstone of racism; it has organised its very 
society on the basis of racism; it is defending 
racism by the most repressive security laws and 
apparatus. The South African Government's de- 
fence of this racist system has been combative and 
brutal. It has responded to dissent, however 
peaceful, with systematic repression. Instead of 
analysing the causes and effects of its problems, it 
has continued to delude itself by blaming so- 
called revolutionary elements, allegedly funded 
and directed from outside the country. In fact, 
there are signs that it is preparing to bear down 
even more energetically on non-parliamentary 
opposition. Church leaders and their congrega- 
tions have been arrested so as to prevent their 
demonstrating against government actions. A 
three-month ban on all meetings by 29 specified 
organisations, including the United Democratic 
Front, has been imposed by the Minister of Law 


1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 225. 
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and Order. Fifteen black leaders and trade union- 
ists who have been charged with treason have 
already been placed in detention. It is understood 
that a number of others are being held without 
charge. 


These actions reveal in all its ugly detail the 
South African Government's determination to 
stifle the expression of public dissent from its 
policies, however peaceably that dissent may be 
expressed. They demonstrate the emptiness of the 
South African Government's promises to enter 
into genuine and constructive dialogue with black 
leaders. 


The South African Government has now de- 
cided to abandon its immorality legislation which 
created so much personal tragedy inside South 
Africa and so much ridicule outside it. The change 
is welcome and it should be acknowledged. But it 
must also be recognised as an advance that is 
slight so long as the other, fundamental parts of 
the apparatus of racial repression remain. | am 
referring to such legislation as the Group Areas 
Act and the pass laws and the whole workday 
machinery of apartheid. 


For Australians, the continuing violence and 
loss of life and diminution of freedom in South 
Africa are matters of profound concern. We have 
urged South Africa in the strongest possible terms 
to ease racial tensions and establish dialogue with 
representative leaders of those who oppose its 
policies. Certainly, the Australian Government 
Cannot in present circumstances accept the credi- 
bility of South Africa’s professions of intent to 
reform the social system which is causing such 
division. It is this right — this fundamental denial 
of human rights — which is the root cause of the 
violence and confrontation which is tearing South 
Africa apart. It is apartheid which has created and 
is aggravating so much tension and unrest in 
southern Africa as a whole. For all these reasons, 
the present Australian Government, like its prede- 
cessor, continues to take action in a number of 
areas in an effort to induce the South African 
Government to abandon apartheid. 


With this policy of inducement in view, the 
Government conducted a broad-ranging review of 
all our relations with South Africa in May 1983. 
One result was a tightening in the conditions 
applied to civil aviation and sporting links bet- 
ween Australia and South Africa. Included in the 
relations examined in the review were normal 
commercial activities in South Africa by Austra- 
lian companies. In the absence of comprehensive 
economic sanctions adopted by the United Na- 
tions Security Council and implemented by South 
Africa’s major trading partners, the review led the 
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Government to decide to permit these activities to 
continue, but without avoidable official assist- 
ance. In this context it was decided also that the 
question should be investigated whether or not a 
formal, voluntary code of conduct should be 
observed by Australian companies with commer- 
cial interests in South Africa. | wish to announce 
to honourable members that, as a consequence of 
this investigation, the Government has decided 
that such a scheme should be introduced. 

It is clearly unacceptable for any Australian 
company to pursue commercial activities in South 
Africa which might exploit the peculiar employ- 
ment conditions which arise because of apartheid. 
Several major developed countries have volun- 
tary, official or private, codes of conduct for the 
activities of their national companies operating in 
South Africa, for example, the European Com- 
munity and Canadian codes and the Sullivan 
principles in the United States of America. It has 
been accepted that these codes have had a 
moderating influence on South Africa’s labour 
situation. The Australian code of conduct will 
bring standards of Australian companies in South 
Africa into line with the standards for companies 
operating there under the provisions of other 
codes. 

The proposed Australian code takes account of 
recent developments in industrial relations in 
South Africa. Since 1979, following the accept- 
ance by the South African Government of many 
recommendations by the Wiehahn Commission of 
Inquiry into Labour Relations, black trade unions 
have developed significantly, as has the industrial 
relations system in which they operate. Labour 
law has been rid of provisions that discriminated 
on the basis of race, and protection from intimida- 
tion and unfair dismissal by employers is now 
assured by law. Despite these statutory provisions, 
there are still extensive restrictions on black 
workers. The right to strike is still restricted by 
laws which fall outside the strict scope of indust- 
rial relations: influx control laws such as the Black 
Urban Areas Act and the Group Areas Act. There 
are also provisions which disadvantage black 
workers in other areas, including job mobility, 
training, workers compensation and safety. A 
number of prominent trade union leaders are 
among those detained by the South African 
authorities. 

| must acknowledge the scepticism of some 
black South African activists and others about the 
efficacy of codes of conduct. It has been claimed 
that such action has, at best, an ameliorative effect 
on apartheid while leaving its fundamental nature 
and effects unchanged. These people argue that 
fundamental changes in South Africa can be 
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brought about only by strong external economic 
pressure, such as comprehensive sanctions or 
disinvestment. They argue that, while such drastic 
action will cause short-term economic difficulties 
for black South Africans, it is the only way to strike 
directly at apartheid. The Government's 1983 
decision does not put Australia in a position to 
take such unilateral action. | must emphasise that 
there is no general movement by other countries 
to implement disinvestment or more comprehen- 
sive economic sanctions and nor has the United 
Nations Security Council taken such action. 

It should be borne in mind that, were Australia 
to act unilaterally in this area, as some have 
strongly recommended, we would only penalise 
ourselves with no evident impact on South Africa. 
Other suppliers would move into our place. To be 
effective, sanctions would, | repeat, have to be 
applied by all of South Africa’s major suppliers. 
We believe that effective economic sanctions 
should be instituted by the world community, 
including South Africa’s major trading partners, 
and we would implement an embargo of this 
nature. 

| am confident that the introduction of an 
Australian code of conduct will be a positive and 
productive action. There is some evidence that 
black economic power, which has been both a 
cause and an effect of the development of black 
trade unions, is still growing. Ultimately, this will 
have an important impact on the process of 
change and reform in South Africa, particularly as 
it affects black people. There are a number of 
reasons for this prospective growth in black 
economic power: the absolute and proportional 
increase in the number of blacks in the economi- 
cally active population; the predominance of 
blacks in the work force; their upward movement 
to more specialised jobs; their growing consumer 
strength; and their continued industrial organisa- 
tion. | am sure that all Australians welcome these 
trends. 

Successive Australian governments have vigor- 
ously pursued policies to demonstrate Australian 
opposition to apartheid: restriction of sporting 
contacts; observance of an arms embargo; and 
strict control of government-to-government con- 
tacts, such as official trade promotion and airline 
services. There is, however, no Australian require- 
ment for Australian companies to apply any 
particular practices or employment standards in 
their business dealings with or in South Africa, 
although some companies may be covered by the 
scope of other business codes of conduct. This 
code of conduct is designed to remedy this 
omission and is in line with action taken by other 
major trading nations. An Australian code of 
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conduct, attuned to the current labour situation in 
South Africa, will provide support for reformist 
political change in South Africa. 

The development of a distinctly Australian code 
of conduct has been a complex and lengthy 
process. We have tried to produce a document 
reflecting the Government's policy on economic 
relations with South Africa, the attitude of the 
Australian community towards South Africa, Aust- 
ralia’s own human rights policies and legislation 
and recent developments in South Africa. At the 
same time, the Government has observed the 
legitimate commercial interests of Australian com- 
panies with interests in South Africa. 

The Australian code of conduct will be a 
voluntary undertaking to apply to Australian 
companies or their subsidiaries, branches or 
affiliates operating in, investing in or having 
representation in South Africa and which employ 
non-white personnel. The code incorporates, in its 
reporting format, a requirement for companies 
adhering to it to report annually to the Australian 
Government on their compliance, which will be 
monitored. The code’s requirements relate to all 
non-white employees of Australian companies 
with operations in South Africa, reflecting the 
Government's concern about discrimination 
against all non-white people, of whatever racial or 
ethnic background. Its provisions are based on 
widely accepted international and domestic prin- 
ciples and are consistent with the basic human 
rights conventions of the International Labour 
Organisation and Australia’s Racial Discrimi- 
nation Act. 

The Government appreciates that there are 
those who will expect and argue that the code 
should not be a voluntary but a mandatory one. 
However, successive Australian governments 
have subscribed to the principle that no other 
country should exercise extraterritorial legal 
authority extending to the operations of commer- 
cial entities functioning within Australia. All 
political parties have supported this position. | cite 
the steadfastness with which this country opposed 
the extension of United States anti-trust legislation 
to the activities of commercial entities operating 
in Australia. In these circumstances to insist that 
the code of conduct now proposed should be 
mandatory and with penalties, in the absence of 
mandatory sactions adopted by the Security 
Council, would be inconsistent with this basic 
principle. . 

Companies adhering to the code would behave 
in a manner and apply standards fundamentally 
consistent with their legal obligations and accept- 
ed standards of social responsibility in Australia. 
The code does not require companies to take 
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Segregated public facilities in Johannesburg, South Africa. (UN photo). 


action outside what can reasonably be considered 
normal commercial activities or industrial rela- 
tions practices, nor are companies expected to 
breach South African laws, For these reasons the 
Government expects and hopes that the max- 
imum number of companies would agree to 
adhere to the code. 

The ‘objectives of the code’ make it clear that 
the application of these principles to the opera- 
tions of Australian companies with interests in 
South Africa is to ensure that Australian com- 
panies should not exploit the peculiar employ- 
ment conditions generated by apartheid. The 
operative paragraphs of the code itself are self- 
contained and cover the significant aspects of 
apartheid which can affect companies in their 
commercial activities. The provisions are compar- 
able with those of other cades while taking into 
account subsequent developments in South Afri- 
ca, such as the acceptance of black trade unions. 

in outline, the code's provisions cover the 
following matters: 

è General: the code is introduced by a brief 
statement of the basic principle of equality of 
treatment irrespective of race; 
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Desegregation at place of work: rejects segreg- 
ation which is a particularly offensive form of 
racial discrimination; 

Employment industrial relations practices: ap- 
plies the principle of equality of treatment to 
recruitment, employment and industrial rela- 
tions practices. Particular attention is given to 
the development of trade unions and compar- 
able organisations; 

Remuneration: applies the fundamental princi- 
ple of equal pay for equal work. The provision 
recognises, however, that staged programs may 
be necessary to achieve this but insists that 
minimum wages must be at appropriate levels; 
Training and management: extends the genera! 
principle of equality of treatment to the training 
and development of employees to facilitate the 
advancement of non-whites, who may be 
educationally disadvantaged because of apar- 
theid, to senior positions; 

Labour restrictions: provides guidance to com- 
panies to appropriate action to alleviate the 
deleterious effects of both restrictions on the 
free movement and residence rights of non- 
white South Africans and migrant labour which 
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results from such restrictions. Because the 
restrictions occur outside the workplace (but 
have direct consequences for the workforce) 
recommended action is limited to providing 
advice and aid relating to legal matters; 

@ Quality of life: takes into account the social and 
economic hardships imposed on non-whites in 
South Africa, and proposes fringe benefits and 
other measures which are consistent with those 
which a socially responsible employer in 
Australia would provide; and 

e Monitoring: companies’ adherence to and 
compliance with the code plus the reporting of 
these matters will be major factors in the code’s 
SUCCESS. 


My Department will administer the code, in- 
cluding the reporting format, the annual replies to 
which will provide the basis for effective monitor- 
ing. The form of the reporting format question- 
naire seeks to balance the need for detailed 
information on the major operative aspects of the 
code with the requirements for brevity, simplicity 
and avoidance of intrusion into the commercial 
activities of companies. 


As the code will be a voluntary undertaking it is 
desirable that there be consultations with relevant 
Australian interest groups, prior to the code's 
finalisation, in order to obtain maximum domestic 
support for it. This process of consultation will be 
undertaken by my Department, which will shortly 
be writing to major industry organisations, the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions and the 
Campaign Against Racial Exploitation to seek their 
views on refinements which might be introduced 
into the code. Following the consultative process 
the code will be widely publicised and | shall 
issue both general and individual invitations to 
Australian companies to adhere to it. 


The Government expects that all Australian 
companies with interests in South Africa will 
comply with the code. It will encourage com- 
panies to pledge publicly their adherence to the 
code. It believes that full adherence to the 
provisions of the Australian code of conduct will 
provide better living conditions for all employees 
of Australian companies with interests in South 
Africa. The code will enhance the reputation of 
those companies and reinforce the effectiveness of 
Australian and international opposition to apar- 
theid. 

The Government also intends to monitor the 
operation of the code and evaluate its effective- 
ness as a basis for Australia exploring the possibil- 
ity of bringing about world-wide adherence to its 
principles in a multilateral mechanism. We would 
look for opportunities in the United Nations, 
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including as a member of the Security Council, to 
advance this policy. 

Finally, the Government had decided to take a 
further decisive step to express its abhorrence of 
apartheid. As a member of the Security Council, 
Australia may be presented with a proposal for 
mandatory economic sanctions against South 
Africa. Honourable members should know that 
Australia would vote in favour of such a proposal. 
its motive for this policy is to try to induce the 
South African Government to abandon a vile and 
pernicious doctrine which, by forming the basis 
for all its actions, is leading ineluctably to national 
suicide and international instability, 

| want to conclude by dealing with a separate 
but related matter about which | feel very strongly: 
the suggestion that some Australians would be 
prepared to support the apartheid system in South 
Africa by playing cricket there. Many of our 
prominent athletes have announced that they 
would not compete against South Africa: Mark 
Ella in rugby and Tom Carroll and Tom Curren in 
surfing are honourable examples. A number of 
sports associations have made the same stand, 
such as the Australian Cricket Board and the Surf 
Life Saving, the Womens Bowls and the Australian 
Squash Racquets Associations. The Government 
welcomes the position of these individual athletes 
and organisations and respects them for it. Those 
who may be considering offers to play cricket in 
South Africa should follow their example and 
reject the offers. 

However they may try to rationalise it, their 
playing as Australian representatives in South 
Africa would be understood around the world and 
used by the South African authorities as an 
Australian endorsement of apartheid. Such terrible 
things have happened in South Africa in recent 
days, their pay for playing there would be nothing 
less than blood money. No material reward could 
compensate for the irreparable damage which 
association with apartheid would inflict on their 
honour and public respect. 

| agree with the sentiments of the editorial in 
The Age last Tuesday and with its suggestion that 
any cricketers who accepted such blood money 
should incur severe penalites from the Australian 
Cricket Board. What they are thinking of doing 
would be unworthy of any athlete representing 
Australia: they would be willing to trade their 
standing as representatives of their country to be 
exploited by the South African Government as 
propagandist symbols for ail that apartheid repre- 
sents. Their presence would be used by the South 
African Government to give some sort of respect- 
ability to a way of living based on, and thriving 
on, a barbarous, violent racism. The higher their 
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pay for this, the more ashamed they should be. | 
could never be proud of an Australian team that 
included players who had so little respect for the 
reputation of their country. 


Australian Heritage Commission 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 18 April: 


In a speech to the Institute of Landscape 
Architects late last year, | announced that a review 
of the Australian Heritage Commission Act was to 
be undertaken. It is particularly fitting that | make 
a statement about that review in tabling the 
Australian Heritage Commission’s annual report 
for 1983—84. The review will examine the Gov- 
ernment’s role in the conservation of the National 
Estate, with the word ‘conservation’ being used in 
its accepted professional sense of all the processes 
of looking after a place so as to retain its cultural 
and natural significance for present and future 
generations. This review will therefore examine 
the Australian Heritage Commission Act and its 
relationships to other relevant Government legis- 
lation and administrative arrangements for the 
conservation of the National Estate, considering 
their adequacy and appropriateness. 


Although there had been a growing public 
interest in environment matters in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, it was not really until the 
Committee of Inquiry into the National Estate 
under Mr Justice Hope that the many elements 
that make up our heritage were brought together 
under the heading of the National Estate. The 
specific recommendations resulting from the 
Hope Committee’s report fell into two categories: 
first, actions the Government should take to 
regulate its own activities, and secondly, actions 
the Government should take to encourage the 
protection of the National Estate. These recom- 
mendations led to the establishment of the Aust- 
ralian Heritage Commission as a statutory author- 
ity under the Australian Heritage Commission Act 
1975. As the Government's policy advisory body 
responsible for the National Estate, the Commis- 
sion’s major responsibilities are: to prepare and 
maintain the Register of the National Estate; to 
provide policy advice on heritage matters, and to 
develop policies and programs relating to the 
National Estate. 


While the Heritage Commission has attracted 
its share of publicity in relation to many of the 
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current conservation issues that feature in the 
headlines, | believe that two of the more important 
functions performed by the Commission are edu- 
cation and publicity about the National Estate. 
Probably the most publicly visible product of the 
Commission is the publication The Heritage of 
Australia, the illustrated register of the National 
Estate. This magnificent volume has proven to be 
a best seller throughout Australia, indicating the 
depth of community awareness of our heritage. As 
a follow-up to this success, State volumes from the 
register for individual States have been published, 
a volume on Victoria in 1983 and on Tasmania 
last year. | am pleased to announce that the South 
Australian and New South Wales volumes will be 
released in the near future. Other examples of the 
Commission’s active promotion of the many 
facets of our heritage include: the development of 
a secondary school kit called Investigating the 
National Estate; the publication of brochures 
about the role of the Commission and National 
Estate themes; exhibitions and displays; films on 
heritage subjects and conservation techniques, 
and promotion within Australia of the World 
Heritage Convention. 

| believe that such promotion of our heritage is 
vital if we are to continue to receive the commun- 
ity support we need to ensure the protection of the 
National Estate. As a corollary to this ongoing 
promotion, however, there needs to be a process 
for ensuring that the measures employed are 
effective. It is now more than 10 years since the 
Hope report on the National Estate and it is an 
appropriate time to review what has happened 
since then, and how effective the Government's 
heritage conservation measures have been. In 
particular the review will examine the: 


®@ scope of the Government's role, including the 
functions and responsibilities of the Australian 
Heritage Commission and developments since 
the 1974 report of the Committee of Inquiry 
into the National Estate; 


@ relations with Federal, State and local govern- 
ments and with the private sector, including 
business organisations and voluntary conserv- 
ation bodies; 


® concept of the Register of the National Estate 
and its operation and procedures, including 
criteria for inclusion in and removal from the 
register; and 


® resources, including Federal, State and other. 
This will encompass financial assistance, such 
as the National Estate grants program, grants-in- 
aid to the National Trust, taxation measures and 
Staffing. 
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The review will be conducted as follows: 
advertisements will be placed in the main news- 
papers calling for submissions from all interested 
persons and organisations; | will write to my 
Federal, State and Territory colleagues and for- 
mally seek comments; and my Department will 
write to interested organisations — environmen- 
tal, forestry, mining, etc. — seeking their contribu- 
tions. An integral part of the review will be the 
holding of a workshop of one or two days duration 
which will provide a public forum for the ex- 
change and clarification of views about the 
operation of the Australian Heritage Commission. 
My Department will undertake the review and 
prepare a report for me which will also take into 
account the recommendations of the Hodges 
Committee report concerning the Australian 
Heritage Commission. The Hodges Committee 
was the House of Representatives Standing Com- 
mittee on Environment and Conservation, which 
reported in late 1979 on the adequacy of legis- 
lation and administrative arrangements. If | re- 
member correctly, | was a member of that 
Committee. 

| am interested in obtaining the views of all 
parties in the Australian community involved in 
the conservation of our national heritage so that 
development and conservation interests receive 
equitable and balanced consideration. 


Apartheid: sporting contacts with 
South Africa 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 18 April: 


Senator Bolkus — | refer the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs to the 
announcement by the New Zealand Rugby Union 
that it would send the All Blacks team to tour 
South Africa and to the associated reports that 
Australian cricketers would also be participating 
in matches in South Africa. Is the Minister in a 
position to indicate whether the Australian Gov- 
ernment has a response to these two reported 
actions? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Prime Minister 
has already indicated in general terms Australia’s 
reaction. But | am able to give the following 
information on behalf of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs: the Australian Government fully supports 
the view of the New Zealand Government, as 
expressed by Prime Minister Lange, that it is to the 
New Zealand Rugby Union’s eternal shame that it 
has decided to go to South Africa. The Australian 
Government is especially conscious of the recent 
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outrageous violence against black protesters and 
funeral marchers in South Africa at Uitenhage and 
elsewhere. We take the view that the tour can 
only give comfort to supporters of apartheid, that 
it will exacerbate racial tensions in South Africa 
and result in further violent protest. 

The Australian rugby team’s tour of New 
Zealand, which is planned for later this year, does 
become an issue now as a result of this decision 
by the New Zealand Rugby Union. | note on 
behalf of the Foreign Minister the comments that 
were made this morning by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, that the 
Australian Rugby Union has always acted re- 
sponsibly — and he commended it for this — in 
adhering to the sporting contacts policies of this 
and preceding Australian governments. We are 
confident — certainly hopeful — that the Aust- 
ralian Rugby Union will continue to respond in 
this way. 

A further consequence arises about the 1986 
Commonwealth Games in Edinburgh. The con- 
sequences of the All Blacks decision in that sphere 
are too far off in the future to speculate about at 
this stage, but obviously a profound issue of 
concern arises in relation to that. 

As far as the apparently proposed cricket tour is 
concerned, the Prime Minister has already made 
clear in Parliament the Government's total oppo- 
sition to this tour by a number of individual 
Australian cricketers. We certainly welcome the 
very firm stand that has been taken by the 
Australian Cricket Board in that respect. 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 18 April: 


Senator Townley — | ask a question of the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate both as 
Leader of the Government in the Senate and as 
Minister representing the Prime Minister. Did the 
Government have any contact with the Australian 
Cricket Board concerning the possibility of cricke- 
ters going to South Africa prior to the Board 
requesting players to sign a statutory declaration? 
Is it to become the usual action of this Govern- 
ment to threaten those who do not do exactly 
what the Government wishes with special exam- 
ination by the Commissioner of Taxation? 

Senator Button — | am not sure what precise 
contacts have been made, if any, by the Govern- 
ment with the Australian Cricket Board. The Board 
has, as | understand it, quite independently of the 
Government, expressed a view about the desir- 
ability or undesirability of cricketers travelling to 
South Africa in what is alleged to be an indepen- 
dent capacity. All that the Government has said 
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about that is that we welcome the stand taken by 
the Australian Cricket Board. 

Another part of Senator Townley’s question 
suggested that in some way the Government was 
offering threats to particular cricketers who might 
take part in that tour as individuals. | do not 
interpret anything that has been said in that way. 
There was a comment about cricketers making 
some financial bonanza out of the tour and the 
comment was made that this Government would 
ensure that they paid tax on any earnings that they 
received. Senator Townley has voted on numer- 
ous occasions in the Senate to make sure that 
people who ought to pay tax do not pay tax. | 
hope he is not suggesting that there is anything 
wrong with the Government saying that people 
who earn income from an activity in South Africa 
or elsewhere should pay tax on it, and that is all 
that has been said. 


U.S.: Strategic Defence Initiative 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 18 April: 


Senator Ellstob — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. As the Australian Government has indicat- 
ed to the United States Government that it will not 
participate in the Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI) 
research program, is the Minister able to confirm 
whether Australia will, in any case, receive 
ongoing information on the program? Does the 
Australian Government consider it necessary to 
monitor the SDI program in order to maintain and 
streamline Australia’s disarmament policies? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government has 
said on a number of occasions that it does not 
endorse the United States Administration’s SDI. 
There are a number of reasons for that. They have 
been spelt out by, among others, myself in this 
place in an answer on 21 March," when | pointed 
to the Government's view that the SDI program 
would, far from being a saviour to the world so far 
as the avoidance of nuclear war was concerned, 
be likely by its very nature to contribute substan- 
tially to a destabilisation of the present nuclear 
environment. The arguments were more fully set 
out by me on that occasion and in particular in the 
booklet circulated last year by Mr Hayden entitled 
Uranium, the Joint Facilities, Disarmament and 
Peace. | believe that the rationale for our position 
is well-established and clearly articulated. 

The Government has not yet responded to 
Secretary Weinberger’s invitation to express in- 


1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 223. 
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terest in participation in the SDI research program 
but will reply in due course. The Government has 
every confidence that the United States Adminis- 
tration will continue to keep Australia informed of 
United States initiatives in this area. The SDI and 
the comparable Soviet weapons research program 
have fundamental implications for the nature of 
deterrence and thus for the strategic balance 
between the superpowers. 

As Senator Elstob’s question suggests, these 
matters are of enormous importance to Australia’s 
security, including our disarmament policies. For 
these reasons the Senate can be very confident 
that the Government will continue to monitor 
closely all relevant developments in this area. 


Royal Australian Air Force F111 
tactical aircraft: nuclear strike 
capabilities 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 April: 


Senator Chipp — | ask the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence whether some of the 
F111C aircraft and the four ex-United States Air 
Force F111As purchased in 1980 are wired for 
nuclear weapons and whether the nuclear panels 
and wiring have not been removed in some of the 
Australian aircraft. Does the wiring extend to the 
wing stations as well as the bomb bay? Do some 
models of the F111 at present in the Royal 
Australian Air Force (RAAF) have panels and 
wiring for a Shrike launch together with a ‘nuclear 
consent panel’ and biological and chemical 
weapons? Given the Government's oft-repeated 
commitment to the cause of nuclear disarmament, 
why has it not had this equipment removed? 
Would it be possible for an Australian Govern- 
ment at some future date — given the panels and 
wiring — to fit nuclear, chemical and biological 
weapons? Will the Government give an undertak- 
ing to remove such equipment from any aircraft in 
the Royal Australian Air Force? 

Senator Gareth Evans — As to the first two 
questions the situation is this: RAAF F111 aircraft 
were delivered with some nuclear weapons cir- 
cuitry and control panels, including wiring which 
extends to the wing stations as well as the bomb 
bay. However, essential arming and release com- 
ponents were not incorporated and the aircraft 
effectively, as a result, are incapable of delivering 
any form of nuclear weapon. As to the third 
question, yes, F111 aircraft do have panels and 
wiring for a Shrike launch and a ‘nuclear consent 
panel’, whatever that might prove to be. However, 
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| am told that these panels and wiring are also 
ineffective without the essential arming and re- 
lease components, which were not incorporated 
into the aircraft. 

With respect to the F111’s capability to carry 
and release biological and chemical weapons, no 
special circuitry or equipment is required for these 
weapons, which can be delivered by any aircraft 
equipped with conventional weapons systems 
and racks. | hasten to add that there is, of course, 
no intention that Australian aircraft should be so 
fitted. As to the fourth and fifth questions, progres- 
sive modification of RAAF F111 aircraft is remov- 
ing the subject equipment as circumstances make 
it possible and appropriate to do so. The four 
reconnaissance aircraft had the equipment re- 
moved in 1980 and the equipment in the remain- 
ing aircraft is being removed as these aircraft are 
modified to allow fitment of the Pavetack system 
— that is, the infra-red-laser system. 

As to the question of an undertaking, | have said 
that no RAAF aircraft is capable of carrying and 
releasing nuclear weapons. To the extent that 
some components are part of that weapons 
system, they are being removed progressively. | 
am also advised that some of the components that 
might be regarded as relevant in this respect are 
also used for conventional weapons systems. As 
the removal of such systems would deny these 
aircraft their conventional capability, no such 
undertaking can be given in relation to those parts 
of the componentry. 


Australian peacekeeping force in 
Sinai: award of medals to 
servicemen 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 18 April: 


Senator Gareth Evans — On 16 April Senator 
Reid asked me, as Minister representing the 
Minister for Defence, a question without notice 
concerning the award of medals to Australian 
servicemen who have served or are serving in the 
Sinai with the Australian peacekeeping force. In 
reply | undertook to seek an answer from the 
Minister for Defence. The Minister has provided 
the following response: 

Last year, in accordance with a Government 
decision, an Interdepartmental Committee was 
established to review honour and awards for 
Defence Force personnel. A specific task of the 
Committee was to consider the need for any new 
awards for Defence Force personnel in the Aust- 
ralian system. The need for an Australian award 
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for the recognition of service in peacekeeping and 
other military but non-warlike operations such as 
the MFO in the Sinai was considered by the 
Committee and its views on the matter have yet to 
be considered by the Government. 


New Caledonia: Australian 
Government relations with France 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 April: 


Mr Macphee asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 22 February 1985: 

(1) Has he received a letter from the Gaullist 
Party in France protesting about aspects of his 
response to the situation in New Caledonia. 

(2) Did that letter cast doubts upon the capacity 
of that Party when returned to government, to 
work with the present Australian Government. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) No. However, in January 1985 the Aust- 
ralian Ambassador to France received a letter from 
the Secretary-General of the French Rassemble- 
ment pour La Republique (RPR) Party commenting 
on certain aspects of the Australian Government's 
response to the situation in New Caledonia. 

(2) No. The Australian Government seeks to 
have harmonious and constructive relations with 
the Government of France, irrespective of which 
party or parties are in power. 


Visit by the General-Secretary of the 
Chinese Communist Party: 
significance for Australia 

The following (edited) question and answer 
appeared in Hansard on 19 April: 


Mr Maher — My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. What is the significance for 
Australia and the Australian economy of the 


recent visit of the Chinese official, Mr Hu 
Yaobang? 
Mr Hawke — | thank the honourable member 


for Lowe for his question without notice. | will 
content myself, very briefly, to making some 
observations. The first is based upon the fact that | 
still think it is the case that not enough people in 
this country and in other parts of the world 
appreciate the significance of what is occurring in 
China at present. As | have said, we are witnessing 
a quiet revolution in China, whereby the enor- 
mous initiative and enterprise of hundreds of 
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millions of Chinese people are being released in a 
way in which they have not been in the last 40 
years. Associated with that change in their econo- 
mic approach to production and distribution, they 
are also opening their country to the West. 

It is extremely fortunate that, because of the 
initiative that was taken by Mr Whitlam and 
maintained, to his credit, under the Prime Minis- 
tership of Malcolm Fraser, we have been able, in 
recognising these changes that have taken place 
in China in recent years, to take advantage of the 
special relationship that | think is developing 
between Australia and China. 

There are so many areas in which this relation- 
ship has now been manifested that | cannot 
exhaustively deal with them all. Let me deal with 
some of the more obviously important ones. There 
is the iron and steel initiative, which itself is 
manifested in a number of ways. It is manifested in 
the increase in the exports of iron ore and 
semi-finished products to China, which increased 
by 53 per cent last year. There will be joint 
ventures in Australia and in China between 
enterprises of the two countries in the iron and 
steel industry. There will be the transfer of the very 
considerable advances in Australian technology 
in this field. There is also the significant increase 
in the export of manganese from Australia to 
China. | imagine that, within this year, we will see 
the finalisation of some very significant develop- 
ments in Australia to which reference has already 
been made. In a period of some 14 or 15 months, 
those developments have been quite remarkable. 
We are now replicating in the wool industry the 
concept and the approach that have been so 
successful in the iron and steel industry. That will 
be of great importance for Australia because we 
will now have extensive co-operation at all levels 
of the wool industry, from the export of raw wool 
and semi-finished products to our technology 
going to China to help it with the development of 
its textile industry and the development of its 
flocks. So we will have an enormous, extensive 
and comprehensive degree of co-operation bet- 
ween the two countries in the wool industry. | 
believe that we will also be able to do a great deal 
in the non-ferrous metal areas and, if | may Say so, 
in the agricultural industry generally. We have 
confirmed the extensive degree of co-operation 
that will take place in the areas of research and the 
application to China of so much of the develop- 
ment in agricultural and applied research that is 
occurring within Australia. 

| believe that one of the very significant areas of 
importance for’China and, in a flow on sense for 
Australia, will be the acceptance by Mr Hu 
Yaobang of our offer to send an expert team to 
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China to look at its transport needs. Sir Peter 
Abeles will head that team. | believe that there 
will be an opportunity to take to China the 
experience of Australia in transport economics, 
which is so important. We have had experience in 
the areas of rail, road, shipping and aviation in a 
very large country. | believe that we will be able to 
be of considerable assistance to China and there 
will be a very valuable spin-off for Australia. 

Having said all those things in the economic 
sphere, | want to tie it together, in conclusion, and 
say that what is tremendously important is the fact 
that we see emerging the capacity of two very 
important countries in the region of different 
social systems and different backgrounds to be 
able to work together constructively not only in 
the economic field but also in the cultural field. 
Ultimately, the great benefit of this will be not so 
much just in the economic field but | believe it 
will make a great contribution to the cause of 
regional peace and stability. 


Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and Defence: report on Australia 
and ASEAN 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 April: 


On 9 October 1984 the Parliamentary Joint 
Foreign Affairs and Defence Committee tabled its 
report entitled Australia and ASEAN — Challenges 
and Opportunities." It is my task today, on behalf 
of the Government, to respond to that report. 
Allow me first, however, to pay a tribute to the 
former Chairman of the Foreign Affairs and 
Defence Committee, Bill Morrison, who pre- 
sented the report to the House and whose 
personal stamp is, | believe, very clearly on it. As 
honourable members will know, Bill Morrison 
will shortly be in a position, as Ambassador to 
Indonesia, to contribute further to the develop- 
ment of Australia’s interests in the region. The 
Government looks forward to a continuation of 
his vigorous and constructive advice on the 
development of Australia’s interests. 

The report is a most welcome review of 
developments in the Association of South East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) region of interest to 
Australia, of Australia’s policies towards the re- 
gion and of our future prospects there. It is 
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constructive in tone and makes a number of 
thoughtful and helpful suggestions about how our 
relations may be developed further. | should like 
to address briefly the report’s major themes. | shall 
then seek leave to have a schedule of responses to 
the Committee’s individual recommendations in- 
corporated in Hansard.” 

The Government fully shares the Committee's 
view that ‘no other part of the world promises to 
be of more consistent importance to Australia than 
the region of East and South East Asia, and that the 
member countries of the Association of South East 
Asian Nations form a significant part of this most 
economically dynamic region’. The Govern- 
ment’s policies have been consistently developed 
upon that recognition. The development of our 
relations with the countries of ASEAN will con- 
tinue to be given very high priority under this 
Government. 

The Committee has identified quite comprehen- 
sively the range of national interests — political, 
defence and strategic, economic, immigration and 
cultural — that Australia has in its near region, in 
particular ASEAN. These matters constitute an 
intricate web of interlocking interests and con- 
cerns that link Australia and ASEAN. These 
elements are usually best not dealt with in 
isolation, as a change in one element can signifi- 
cantly affect other parts of the whole but, for ease 
of presentation today, | should like to single out a 
number of strands which will serve to outline our 
policies to this point, and our future intentions. 

It is well known that this Government has given 
very high priority to security matters in the region, 
most notably in seeking to contribute to a settle- 
ment in Cambodia. Much has been said lately 
against the Government's efforts in this direction. 
We have never said it would be easy or quick. But 
it is undeniable that a negotiated settlement, while 
still sadly a possibility rather than an imminent 
reality, would be the single greatest contribution 
to the stability of a region of prime strategic 
importance to Australia. As | have said before, the 
longer the Cambodian conflict continues, the 
more likely it is that there will come about that 
which we fear most — the intrustions of great 
power tensions into our immediate region through 
the increasing presence of external military forces 
and the exercise of force through proxies. Cambo- 
dia remains the greatest source of unresolved 
tension and instability in our region. The Aust- 
ralian Government, therefore, has a responsibility 
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to continue to pursue the means by which a just 
solution might be found and the daily suffering of 
the Cambodian people brought to an end. 


The Committee has quite cogently pointed out 
that we are in general agreement with the ASEAN 
States over Cambodia. ASEAN, like Australia, has 
always condemned the violation of Cambodia's 
sovereignty and called for the withdrawal of 
Vietnamese forces. We share a concern at the 
dangers of regional instability and heightened 
great power competition and tensions caused by 
the conflict in Cambodia. We also share a 
common concern at the burdens on the Cambo- 
dian people and their neighbours consequent 
upon the movement of refugees and displaced 
persons from and within Indo-China. Indeed, our 
concern as a major donor and country of asylum 
is direct and beyond dispute. 


Beyond these shared concerns, the Committee 
notes that Australia has striven to make clear other 
implications of the situation, which we would be 
unwise to ignore. In particular, we are concerned 
that the Khmer Rouge, led by Pol Pot, remains the 
largest and most effective component of the 
resistance Coalition. We believe that to champion 
Pol Pot, however indirectly, is to place, not 
remove, obstacles to a just settlement. We have 
consistently warned of the dangers inherent in the 
present situation of recurring violence, which 
results in a continuation of suffering in Cambodia. 
It increases prospects towards a regional arms 
race; and it exacerbates the long-term problems 
arising from Vietnam’s international isolation and 
dependence on the Soviet Union. 


The Committee observes that our regional 
policies have not been fully understood by ASEAN 
and that consultation is of prime importance. | 
would observe, in turn, that it is true that our 
policies on Cambodia have on occasion been 
misunderstood or perhaps misconstrued, but | 
would suggest that our clear and consistent 
enunciation of our concerns and the rationale 
behind them since 1983 have greatly improved 
the acceptance of our approach with ASEAN. Our 
role has been modest but it has been persistent. 
The single thread which unites all our efforts over 
the past two years has been the call for dialogue 
and compromise. It is to this end that | have 
spoken to leaders on all sides and at all distances 
from Cambodia. The Committee has made 
balanced and comprehensive judgments on the 
regional issues facing Australia, and | undertake 
that the Government will continue its efforts to 
search for a just Cambodian settlement and the 
development of Australia’s relations with Vietnam 
in the cautious terms supported in the report. It is 
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not in our own interests or those of our region for 
us to place barriers between ourselves and the 
countries of Indo-China. 

As | mentioned earlier, the Government fully 
recognises the importance of close consultation 
with the ASEAN countries. | have taken many 
opportunities to consult ASEAN leaders. | greatly 
value their views and will continue to seek them. | 
am sensitive to the vital importance of the 
situation in Cambodia to them and most especial- 
ly to Thailand. There have been a number of 
points during our efforts on Cambodia at which 
we have reassured Thailand of our continuing 
friendship and our commitment to its security and 
well-being. | shall continue to provide these 
assurances unhesitatingly. | look forward to dis- 
cussions with all of my ASEAN colleagues during 
the Post-Ministerial Conference to be held this 
year in Kuala Lumpur. | have no doubt that the 
matter of Cambodia will again be high on the 
agenda. 

The Government is very much aware of the 
profound economic changes identified by the 
Committee that are taking place in the ASEAN 
region. While the ASEAN countries continue to 
face major economic challenges resulting from 
factors such as population size and growth rate 
and the associated crises of employment and 
poverty, and also structural weaknesses which 
make them vulnerable to trends in the internation- 
al market, the weight of evidence suggests that 
most of the ASEAN economies have performed 
well so far and promise to perform well in the 
years ahead. These changes in the ASEAN region 
have important implications for us and the future 
economic health of Australia. The key question is 
that of our economic relevance to the ASEAN 
countries and indeed, the broader region. 

| have previously drawn attention to the fact 
that the years ahead will call for flexibility and 
innovation on the part of Australian business and 
labour, matched by vision and determination on 
the part of government. The rest of the world does 
not owe us a living, nor particularly do the 
countries of the region, including the ASEAN 
States, few of whom have been endowed with the 
bounty of natural resources comparable to those 
we have in Australia. It is up to Australians, 
individually and collectively — politicians, busi- 
ness and employees — to provide the initiative 
and skills which will enable us to seize the 
economic opportunities in our region and, in so 
doing, contribute to and benefit from growth in 
the region. The bottom line for Australia is that, 
while the ASEAN countries will probably continue 
to offer expanding economic opportunities for 
non-ASEAN countries, we have no mortgage on 
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these opportunities and will have to work hard to 
take advantage of them. If Australia is seriously 
intent on demonstrating its regional credentials it 
should have, or be able to develop, advantages of 
proximity and familiarity. It will be vitally impor- 
tant for the future of Australia that there is growing 
awareness of and discussion within the broader 
community of Australia’s future economic direc- 
tions. The Government will do what it can to 
facilitate this process. Indeed, the report of the 
Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence is 
a very worthy contribution to this. But we also 
look to the universities, the media, and the 
business and union groupings to contribute to this 
process. 

The Committee commented on discussions 
held on concepts of economic co-operation in the 
Pacific region. The Government's interest in 
promoting discussion of the economic changes in 
our region and exploring the processes of Pacific 
economic co-operation was reflected in our de- 
cision in mid-1984 to establish a National Pacific 
Co-operation Committee. The main activities of 
this Committee are to examine Australia’s interests 
in possible paths towards economic co-operation 
with its neighbours in Asia and the Pacific and to 
co-ordinate future Australian participation in the 
Pacific economic co-operation process. lts 
membership is drawn from a cross-section of the 
Australian community and includes senior repre- 
sentatives of business, the unions, academia and 
the public service. As | noted last year, the 
Committee is a concrete expression of the Gov- 
ernment’s determination to stimulate community 
awareness of the economic importance to Austra- 
lia of the Asia-Pacific region. We have continually 
emphasised the need for Australia to come to 
terms with and be involved in the possibilities and 
challenges offered by the fastest-growing region in 
the world. Australia has initiated consultations 
with regional countries, including the ASEAN 
countries, to encourage co-operative and mutual- 
ly supportive approaches to multilateral trade 
problems. Progress has been pleasing and a frank 
and open exchange on issues of concern has 
developed. 

Another major theme of the report is that of the 
distinctive identify of Australians in this region of 
the world, and the related necessity for develop- 
ing human contacts between Australians and 
citizens of the ASEAN countries. | agree with the 
Committee that co-operation with ASEAN should 
be based on the recognition that ‘Australia’s 
political culture and processes are substantially 
different from those of the ASEAN States and that 
these differences are unlikely to diminish’. These 
differences are real but they do not diminish nor 
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disguise our responsibilities and place in the 
region. It is our home. We cannot ignore the 
implications of our geographical position, nor the 
desire of our people to live in a region of harmony 
and rewarding international relationships. We are 
directly affected if the rivalry of great powers 
threatens peace in our region. We are directly 
concerned if our friends and neighbours are 
destabilised because of continuing tensions. We 
also bear many of the direct consequences of 
tensions and conflict in the region. Our long- 
standing and close association with ASEAN and 
the host of common interests which we share with 
our ASEAN neighbours compel us to work at 
further development of mutual awareness and 
understanding at all levels. 

The promotion of mutual awareness and com- 
mon interest is an area in which the Government's 
record is very strong. Australia’s successful and 
extensive immigration and refugee programs have 
helped foster an interchange on the most personal 
level between Australia and ASEAN. The migrants 
who come from ASEAN countries make a signifi- 
cant contribution to Australia’s increasingly cos- 
mopolitan society. The Government has stressed 
the importance of people-to-people contacts bet- 
ween Australian and ASEAN. To that end, this 
Government has broadened the range of sponsor- 
ed visitor and exchange schemes through which 
social, technical, and cultural exchanges are 
fostered. Another important mutual awareness is 
Australia’s commitment to Asian studies. Australia 
already ranks among the best centres for Asian 
studies in the world, particularly with regard to 
Indonesia. There is, however, always room for 
improvement and | am pleased, therefore, that the 
Minister for Education (Senator Ryan) and | have 
agreed to the establishment of a working party to 
examine the concept of the formation of an Asian 
studies council, as recommended by the Commit- 
tee. The Government's private overseas student 
policy also plays a major role, reflected in the high 
proportion of students from ASEAN countries. As 
well as serving the development needs of their 
own countries, overseas students also take home 
with them an intimate knowledge of Australia in 
the ASEAN countries. This Government is 
convinced of the value of fostering mutual aware- 
ness and common interests with the people of the 
ASEAN countries, and our record is testimony to 
our dedication in this respect. That dedication will 
not diminish under this Government. 

In conclusion, | again thank the Committee for 
its detailed and thoughtful contribution on the 
subject of ASEAN-Australia relations. In all the 
Government's considerations there is the com- 
mon judgment that Australia’s future is inevitably 
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intertwined with the future of the ASEAN region. 
Australia must make the most of the challenges 
and opportunities so well identified in this report. 


Apartheid: alleged contradictions in 
Government attitudes to South 
Africa 


The followed (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 19 April: 


Senator Chipp — | ask a question of the 
Minister representing the Prime Minister. Does the 
Australian Government intend to support in the 
United Nations an economic boycott of Pretoria? 
Has Mr Hayden announced the launching of a 
voluntary code of conduct for Australian com- 
panies in South Africa? Is it not a fact that the 
Prime Minister has offered government legal and 
financial support to any cricketers facing an action 
for backing out of a contract to tour South Africa? 
At the same time, has the Department of Housing 
and Construction given a prize contract for the 
paving of the new Brisbane Airport to L.T.A. 
Doval Constructions, a subsidiary company 65 
per cent owned by a wholly South African owned 
conglomerate and partly controlled by De Beers 
Consolidated Mines? How can the Government 
justify such outrageous double standards? How 
can it reconcile awarding such a tender to a South 
African company, given that the nearest totally 
Australian tender was within a mere $40 000 of 
the L.T.A. Doval Constructions’ tender at a time 
when the Government is making such a virtue of 
its anti-apartheid policy? 

Senator Button — There are several parts to 
Senator Chipp’s question. The first relates to a 
United Nations boycott of Pretoria. As | under- 
stand it, the Government has not make a decision 
on that matter, but | will obtain instructions from 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs as soon as | can. 
Yet, it is true that Mr Hayden has announced, and 
the Government has determined, a voluntary code 
of conduct for Australian Companies operating in 
South Africa. As Senator Chipp said, the Prime 
Minister said that legal aid would be available to 
cricketers who sought to back out of a contract to 
tour in South Africa. 

The last two parts of Senator Chipp’s question 
relate to the alleged letting of a contract for work 
at Brisbane Airport. That was the subject of a 
question from Senator Parer yesterday. Senator 
Ryan undertook to obtain information from the 
relevant department. She has not yet been able to 
do so but will do so as soon as possible. That 
information will be available perhaps at the end of 
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Question Time. | shall comment on the double 
standards alleged in the question. 

In a way the question of double standards goes 
further than that in regard to our position with 
South Africa. A number of Australian companies 
are trading in South Africa. That was the point of 
the voluntary code of conduct in relation to South 
African companies. There is a reasonably strong 
trading relationship with South Africa which has 
existed in the life of a number of previous 
governments and is continuing. In a sense, any 
contract let for work at Brisbane Airport is, | 
suppose, in the same moral relationship — if 
Senator Chipp would prefer me to put it in those 
terms —- as other trading activities between the 
two countries. 

Insofar as that represents a business transaction 
between a South African company and an Aust- 
ralian government instrumentality, it has exactly 
the same status as a normal trading relationship of 
an Australian company selling goods in South 
Africa. If one wishes to draw moral lines, | do not 
think there is one to be drawn between those 
situations. | concede that there is a difference 
between sporting contracts and the status which 
has been accorded trading relationships between 
South Africa and Australia. If the honourable 
senator is alleging hypocrisy and double standards 
on that issue, that is in a sense something he is 
quite entitled to do. We will make available as 
soon as possible information on the factual 
aspects of the last part of the question. 


Hague Convention on the Civil 
Aspects of International Child 
Abduction 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 April: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Attorney-General, upon 
notice, on 22 February 1985: 

(1) Further to the answers to my questions No. 
3992 (Hansard, 21 August 1979, page 382) and 
No. 5609 (Hansard, 8 December 1982, page 
3227) concerning the Hague conference on Civil 
Aspects of International Child Abductions, can the 
Attorney-General now say when legislation will 
be introduced in Australia to ratify the Conven- 
tion. 

(2) Is it a fact that (a) the Convention provides 
for the return of children who have been wrong- 
fully abducted to other countries and (b) this 
problem has become increasingly pressing in 
recent years. 
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(3) Can the Attorney-General say which other 
countries have ratified or intend to ratify the 
Convention. 

Mr Lionel Bowen — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) It is expected that Regulations pursuant to 
Section 111B of the Family Law Act 1975 will be 
made this year to give effect to the requirements of 
the Hague Convention on the Civil Aspects of 
International Child Abduction. Australia will then 
be in a position to ratify the Convention. 

(2) (a) The Convention provides for the return of 
children wrongfully abducted between member 
countries. (b) No precise figures on the incidence 
of child abduction are available. 

(3) To date four countries, France, Canada, 
Switzerland and Portugal, have ratified the 
Convention. These ratifications have brought the 
Convention into operation. At the 15th Session of 
the Hague Conference on Private International 
Law held from 8—20 October 1984, a number of 
other countries, including Australia, indicated that 
they were taking action with a view to ratifying the 
Convention. The United States, Belgium, Greece, 
Luxembourg and the United Kingdom have signed 
the Convention. 


Apartheid: refusal by QANTAS to 
carry All Blacks to South Africa 


The following (edited) question and answer 
appeared in Hansard on 19 April: 


Senator McIntosh — Can the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Aviation inform the Senate 
whether it is a fact that QANTAS Airways Ltd will 
not carry members or officials of the All Blacks 
rugby team on their proposed tour of South Africa? 

Senator Gietzelt — | think it is well known that 
the Government's attitude in respect of sporting 
links with South Africa is one of total opposition. 
The Government will do all within its power to 
ensure that its position is similar for Australian 
sports men and women and New Zealand sports 
persons, if we have any influence over them at all. 
| understand that the possibility of directing 
QANTAS not to carry members of the New 
Zealand team is under consideration by the 
Government. | expect that the Government will 
have support from the Opposition on this attitude. 
| believe that we maintain the same bipartisan 
attitude in respect of sporting contacts with South 
Africa as has existed for quite a considerable 
number of years. 

| am advised that under the terms of the 
guidelines, the directors of QANTAS can be 
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influenced not to carry a group of passengers. 
Therefore, it would be possible for the Govern- 
ment to exercise these powers to prohibit QAN- 
TAS from carrying New Zealand rugby players on 
their way to South Africa on its Zimbabwe service. 
| am further advised that on 25 March a manda- 
tory instruction was promulgated by the QANTAS 
manager in New Zealand that if the tour was 
announced QANTAS would not be associated in 
any way with its promotion. A cable has just been 
received from Wellington indicating that the 
QANTAS regional manager has told the public 
generally that QANTAS will not carry members of 
the All Blacks team or officials associated with the 
tour. Therefore, it would appear that even though 
the QANTAS organisation is free to make its own 
commercial decisions, it nevertheless is broadly 
carrying out the Government's policy in this 
matter. Therefore, | would expect that in no way 
will QANTAS or this Government be associated 
with the All Blacks tour of South Africa. 


Steel industry: developing country 
preferences 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 April: 


Senator Richardson — My question is directed 
to the Minister for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce and relates to the decision of the 
Government on 16 November last year to with- 
draw the developing country preference in respect 
of imports of cold rolled strip and sheet steel from 
the Republic of Korea, Brazil and Taiwan. Can the 
Minister report on the effects of that decision on 
the Australian steel market? In particular, has the 
Australian industry’s share of the market been 
restored to 80 per cent? Further, has there been 
any retaliatory action by the Republic of Korea, 
Brazil or Taiwan as a result of the decision? 

Senator Button — | think it is important to make 
the point right at the beginning that various 
sections of the Australian steel market are identifi- 
ed in respect of the steel industry plan. In some 
sections of the steel market the industry has above 
90 per cent of the market and in other areas just 
below 80 per cent of the market. | say that by way 
of preliminary explanation. The substance of 
Senator Richardson’s question was: what was the 
effect, if any, of the removal of the developing 
country preference on steel which affected 
Taiwan, the Republic of Korea and Brazil, that 
decision having been announced on 16 Novem- 
ber 1984? Let me say that the removal of the 
developing country preference, of course, had an 
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affect on import prices, and that should be 
reflected in the prices of Korean steel in particular, 
which is what Senator Richardson asked about, in 
the Australian market. 

Recently, there has been some increase in the 
price of imports and an improvement in the 
domestic industry's order position, although 
admittedly the devaluation of the dollar could 
have contributed significantly to that improve- 
ment. The local industry’s market share in cold 
rolled strip steel at the end of January this year was 
about 77 per cent, which compares with 74 per 
cent late last year. | also make the point that, in 
spite of the fact that the local companies held tess 
than 80 per cent of the market share through 
1984, the sales and transfers increased by some- 
thing like 22 per cent compared with 1983, 
because of an increase in total demand. Of 
course, the industry’s profitability increased con- 
siderably through 1984. Senator Richardson will 
be aware that it is the function of the Steel Industry 
Authority to report quarterly to the Government. 
One of its functions is to monitor prices and 
market shares for both the Australian industry and 
the import share of the market. 

| was also asked about newspaper reports of 
alleged retaliation against the Australian exporters 
by the Republic of Korea in its imports of, 
particularly, iron ore and coal. There is no doubt, 
as the Government anticipated, that concern has — 
been expressed about that by the Korean steel 
industry and indeed by Korean Government 
representatives. | think it is pretty fair to say that 
that concern has now abated somewhat and we 
believe the Koreans will do what they have done 
in the past; that is, to purchase iron and coal at the 
best price, having regard to the quality of coal and 
iron ore required and delivery times. We do not 
believe the removal of the developing country 
preference should have any long-term effect. | 
might say that the Minister for Trade, Mr Dawkins, 
is going to Korea in approximately a week's time 
and will be further discussing some of these issues 
with the Korean authorities. 


Royal Commission into British 
atomic tests in Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 April: 

Senator Robertson — Did the Minister for 
Resources and Energy hear a report on this 
morning’s AM program claiming that certain 
documents had been withheld from the McCilel- 
land Royal Commission into British Nuclear Tests 
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in Australia between 1952-63 by the United 
Kingdom Government? What is the truth of this 
report? If it is true, will it prevent the Commission 
from adequately carrying out its task? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | did hear the AM 
report this morning recording that in the House of 
Commons Mrs Thatcher had said that some 
papers had been withheld on the grounds of 
national security, international security and per- 
sonal sensitivity. This is a matter which | have 
been monitoring fairly closely since assuming this 
portfolio. That matter, along with a number of 
other matters concerning the course of the in- 
quiry, has been the subject of a number of 
discussions by me with the relevant United 
Kingdom Minister, Mr Adam Butler, with Mr 
Justice McClelland and with other British officials 
both here and in London. It is my understanding 
from those discussions that the United Kingdom 
Government has been co-operating with the 
Royal Commission and that there is no belief in 
the Commission that it has now been denied 
access to documents of significance for its inquiry 
and its conclusions. 

| have been advised — this does conform with 
what was said to be Mrs Thatcher's answer in the 
House of Commons — that there are three 
categories of documents which have given rise to 
some questions of difficulty in determining their 
release to the Royal Commission. The first categ- 
ory concerns documents relating to detailed 
questions of weapons design and the composition 
of the weapons, to which access has been denied 
on national security grounds. 

Secondly, there are documents relating to the 
effects of these weapons and containing inform- 
ation or individual records about particular per- 
sons involved. Information about the effects of 
weapons has not been denied to the Commission, 
but to the extent that questions of personal 
sensitivity have been involved the documents 
there have been subject to clearance. 

Thirdly, there has been a category of documents 
containing sensitive foreign relations issues. These 
are primarily associated with the fact that there 
were one or two third countries involved at 
various stages of the test programs. | instance the 
United States, New Zealand and Canada. Access 
to documents affecting such third countries again 
is subject to clearance by them. 

Finally | mention that | have been advised that 
counsel assisting the Royal Commission, Mr 
McClellan, sought and received an assurance of 
co-operation from the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment at the Commission’s last sitting day in 
London. The assurance was in the following 
terms: 
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All documents that have been identified to date have 
been provided — or will be provided — either as 
complete versions or, where appropriate, in a sanitis- 
ed form. 


The British counsel continued: 


Secondly, | would like to say that my clients will do 
their very best to ensure that all relevant and material 
documents which emerge after the Commission has 
left the United Kingdom are made available. 


| have not heard anything subsequently from 
the Commission which would suggest that there is 
any degree of concern at all about the level of 
co-operation by the United Kingdom Government 
and access to the material that the Commission 
has had from the United Kingdom Government. | 
think this morning’s report should be understood 
in that context. 


Nuclear winter hypothesis: 
Australian research 


The following (edited) question and answer 
appeared in Hansard on 22 April: 


Mr Chynoweth — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. What part is 
Australia playing in investigating the hypothesis of 
a nuclear winter resulting from either a limited or 
large scale nuclear exchange in the northern 
hemisphere? 

Mr Hayden — Most of the research being 
carried out in Australia which has a bearing on the 
nuclear winter hypothesis has been carried out by 
the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search Organisation Division of Atmospheric 
Research. Recently the Division proposed two 
new study projects, one involving a study on 
interhemispheric exchange relating to the likely 
environmental effects of a nuclear war in the 
northern hemisphere on Australia’s climate and 
the other concerning research into transport into 
the southern hemisphere of particles injected by 
northern hemisphere nuclear war. Both these 
projects are being considered for funding by the 
Government as part of the Government's program 
to mark the International Year of Peace in 1986. It 
may be of interest for honourable members to 
know that a resolution was adopted at the latest 
session of the United Nations General Assembly, 
which Australia supported, which requests the 
Secretary-General to compile and distribute as a 
document of the United Nations appropriate 
excerpts of all national and international scientific 
studies on the climatic effects of nuclear war, 
including nuclear winter, published so far or 
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which may be published before 31 July 1985. This 
compilation of studies is to be examined at the 
next General Assembly meeting in 1985 in 
connection with the item dealing with the preven- 
tion of nuclear war. Australia will be making a 
contribution to this compilation of studies based 
on research carried out by Australian scientists in 
this area, including those of CSIRO. Finally, the 
question of a nuclear winter has been considered 
in a number of non-government meetings in 
Australia in recent years. The question of a 
nuclear winter has been considered in a number 
of non-government meetings in Australia in recent 
years, notably the symposium at the Australian 
National University in 1983 on the effects of 
nuclear war and the biennial meeting of the 
Australia and New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1984. 


Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and Defence: Australia’s diplomatic 
representation in Africa and 
adjacent island States 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 April: 


| am pleased to have this opportunity to respond 
to the report of the Joint Foreign Affairs and 
Defence Committee concerning Australia’s dip- 
lomatic representation in Africa and adjacent 
Indian Ocean island States." | appreciate that the 
Committee, and particularly its Sub-committee on 
Middle Eastern and African Affairs, has found time 
to give attention to this important aspect of 
Australia’s relations with Africa. 

Since | took up the Foreign Affairs portfolio, | 
have been concerned to ensure that my Depart- 
ment’s resources are deployed in a manner 
consistent with Australia’s national interests. As 
regards Africa, this has meant a readjustment in 
diplomatic representation to reflect the fact that 
Australia’s relations with and interests in Africa lie 
predominantly, though not exclusively, in east 
Africa, the Horn and southern Africa. In this 
respect my views coincide with those of the 
Committee. 

The House will also be aware of my concern to 
develop Australia’s relations with its Indian Ocean 
neighbours. In January 1984,? the Government 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 1984, 
page 960. 
2. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 1, January 1984, page 44. 
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adopted guidelines for a comprehensive and 
integrated Australian policy approach to Indian 
Ocean issues based on recognition of Australia’s 
interests in the region and its status as an Indian 
Ocean littoral state. Under these guidelines the 
Australian Government seeks to give greater 
attention to the development of relations with 
Indian Ocean island countries and, to a lesser 
extent, east African States. | am please to note that 
the Committee’s report is in line with these 
objectives. 


The Committee has made three major recom- 
mendations concerning Australia’s diplomatic 
representation in Africa and the Indian Ocean. 
The Government has already implemented two of 
those recommendations. In January 1984, the 
Government approved the opening of a resident 
High Commission in Mauritius, and the post has 
been in operation since March 1984. The High 
Commission is accredited to Seychelles, Comoros 
and it is intended that it will be accredited to 
Madagascar. It will be the focal point for Austra- 
lia’s bilateral and regional policies concerning the 
Indian Ocean island States. 


Following the 1984—85 Budget discussions the 
Government approved the opening of a post in 
Addis Ababa. The post was established in Decem- 
ber 1984. This decision recognised the strategic 
importance of Ethiopia in the Horn of Africa, 
Ethiopia’s role as host to the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) and the 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU), and the 
value of having a resident diplomatic presence to 
deal more effectively with the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment and relief agencies in meeting both the short 
and longer term problems arising from the tragic 
famine affecting the region. It has been possible to 
open the additional posts in Africa, the Indian 
Ocean and Budapest, as a result of the reassess- 
ment of the actual and prospective operations and 
purposes of all the missions. 

The decision to close the High Commission in 
Accra was not easy. Australia values its good 
relationship with Ghana and has no wish te give 
the impression that it is not concerned with or 
interested in the issues of the area. | have assured 
the Ghanaian Government that Australia looks 
forward to maintaining close relations through the 
accreditation of a non-resident High Commis- 
sioner. 


The opening of a new mission in Addis Ababa 
— the seat of the OAU and the ECA — demons- 
trates the Australian Government's continuing 
interest in Africa. The implications of the Accra 
closure, together with the question of our repre- 
sentation in the Francophone countries, will be 
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kept under review. These decisions are the result 
of a rigorous reassessment of the overall function- 
ing of our overseas posts. This reassessment is 
continuing generally, though it has not yet 
reached any conclusive stage. 

| conclude by once again thanking the Commit- 
tee for its useful and relevant report. | believe the 
Committee is to be congratulated on the work it 
has performed in recent years on Africa, which 
has complemented the Government's own con- 
sideration of Australian relations with this region. 


Third World Foundation 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 April: 


Mr Ruddock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 26 February 1985: 

Is he able to say (a) what is the ‘Third World 
Foundation’ of New Zealand House, 80 Haymar- 
ket, London; (b) what work it does; (c) who are its 
principals, and who are the members of its 
governing board; (d) what publications it has 
produced and to what do they relate; (e) how, by 
whom, and in what manner it is financed: (f 
which governments of the Third World and which 
international organisations give it active or passive 
support and (g) what is the political flavour of its 
activities, 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

The Third World Foundation is based in London 
where it is registered as a charity. The Founda- 
tion’s declared aims are: 


To work for the intellectual, economic and social 
advancement of the people of the Third World 
through publications and research. To assist in the 
evolution of a fundamentally just and equitable 
relationship between the Third World and the 
developed countries. To create greater awareness of 
the causes of poverty in the Third World. 


The Foundation’s Advisory Committee consists 
of: Dr Ali Attiga, Secretary-General, OAPEC!: Mr 
Bernard G. Chidzero, Minister of Finance, Econo- 
mic Planning and Development, Zimbabwe; Mr 
K.K.S. Dadzie, Ghanaian Ambassador, London; 
Mr E.V. Iglesias, former Executive Secretary, 
Economic Commission for Latin America; Mr 
Amir Jamal, Minister for Finance, Tanzania; Dr 
Raul Prebisch, former Secretary-General, 
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UNCTAD?:; Mr S.S. Ramphal, Secretary-General, 
Commonwealth Secretariat; Professor Abdus 
Salam, Director, International Centre for Theoret- 
ical Physics; Professor A.K. Sen, All Souls College, 
Oxford; and Dr K. Soedjatmoki, Rector, UN 
Unversity. Mr Altaf Gauhar is the Secretary- 
General of the Foundation. Mr Azim Husain is the 
Principal Adviser of the Foundation. 

The Foundation publishes the Third World 
Quarterly which, according to the Foundation, 
aims at providing eminent statesmen and scholars 
involved in North-South issues with an opportun- 
ity to express their views. Monographs from the 
Quarterly are translated into other languages. 
Books currently available from the Foundation 
include: Talking About Development, The Rich 
and The Poor and No To Recession and Unem- 
ployment. 

The Foundation also holds conferences and 
seminars. 

The Foundation claims that its Trust Deed does 
not allow it to accept, directly or otherwise, any 
aid, grant or assistance from any Government or 
official agency. Annual membership for indi- 
viduals and institutions costs U.S.$24. 

A Third World prize of U.S.$100 000, to be 
awarded annually, has been established by the 
Bank of Credit and Commerce International SA. 
For this purpose the Bank has constituted a Third 
World prize endowment fund of U.S.$10 million 
to be developed by 1 January 1990. Responsibility 
for the administration of the prize has been 
delegated to a company established under the 
auspices of the Foundation in return for the 
payment of a management fee. The whole of the 
profits of this company, under a deed of covenant, 
are payable to the Foundation. 

The Foundation has held conferences in Col- 
ombia, China and Tanzania. Addresses to the 
Foundation have been delivered by President 
Nyerere of Tanzania and the former Prime Minis- 
ter of Jamaica, Michael Manly. 

Foundation awards have been presented by the 
former Prime Minister of India, Mrs Gandhi; the 
Premier of the State Council of the People’s 
Republic of China, Zhao Ziyang; and President 
Betancourt of Colombia. 

Foundation publications have carried inter- 
views with a wide range of Third World leaders. 

The Foundation’s activities can best be 
categorised as being ‘pro South’ and its publica- 
tions tailored to appeal to a Third World reader- 
ship. 


2. United Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 


ment (Ed). 
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Apartheid: alleged contradictions in 
Government attitudes to South 
Africa 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 22 April: 


Senator Chipp — | ask the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs a question con- 
cerning the glaring inconsistencies of the anti- 
apartheid actions of the Fraser Government and 
also the Hawke Government. Given the gravity of 
the disclosure that 17 people were shot in the 
back by police while trying to escape in the recent 
massacre, why will the Government not under- 
take to cut all possible links with South Africa? 
Will the Minister please enlighten me on the 
logical difference between an Australian company 
with Government consent, say, manufacturing 
$200 000 worth of cricket balls and selling them 
to South Africa, and not allowing Graeme Wood 
and others to receive identical sums of money to 
go to South Africa to hit them? Is the Government 
aware that it is guilty of the same hypocrisy as Mr 
Fraser and his Government, who allowed Nareen 
wool to be sold to Russia while suggesting all 
kinds of boycotts against the Soviet Union at the 
time of the invasion of Afghanistan? 


Senator Gareth Evans — | do not think that 
Senator Chipp can claim the right to make 
allegations of hypocrisy or less than total oppo- 
sition by this Government and every member of it 
to the apartheid regime in South Africa. We have 
made our opposition clear, as clear as it possibly 
could be, by all our actions over the years and we 
will continue to do so. There is, of course, a 
continuing debate on the whole question of 
economic boycotts, as well as boycotts of sporting 
contact with South Africa. The reason that sport- 
ing boycotts have assumed such a prominent 
place in the whole world’s armoury of responses 
to the apartheid regime in South Africa is clearly 
the enormous significance attached to sporting 
contacts with the outside world by South Africans, 
by the South African Government and by, it 
appears, the whole South African culture. As such, 
a sporting boycott has a graphic demonstration 
effect as to the rest of the world’s repugnance. The 
difficulty about unilaterally imposing economic 
sanctions or trade boycotts, which has been felt by 
successive governments, even ones as firmly 
committed — at least as far as the leadership was 
concerned — to an anti-apartheid position as the 
Fraser Government, is in making any such boycott 
have any impact at all on the target country, South 
Africa, rather than simply on the boycotting 
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country in a situation where that boycott strategy 
is not adopted and shared by other major trading 
nations. 

Mr Hayden’s statement in the Parliament on 16 
April last on the whole question of a cade of 
conduct for commercial dealings with South 
African companies and interests makes Clear the 
nature of that dilemma. It also makes clear what 
we are doing about it, both in the sense of 
supporting quite specifically and overtly econo- 
mic boycott strategies in the United Nations and 
in terms of implementing a code of conduct 
relating to arrangements entered into by present 
Australian businesses and South Africa. It is a 
matter, as so often in government and in the real 
world, of producing policies responses which are 
not only emotionally satisfying, but are likely to 
have some impact. That has been the strategy that 
we have adopted in the past and the Government 
remains open to constructive suggestions from all 
sides of the political spectrum as to how best we 
can translate our repugnance of what is going on 
in South Africa into effective moves to change the 
system there. 


U.S. defence policy 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 22 April: 


Senator MacGibbon — My question is directed 
to the Minister for Resources and Energy. | refer to 
an article which appeared in today’s Sydney 
Morning Herald headed ‘Senator Evans attacks 
U.S. defence policy’, wherein Senator Evans 
claims that the United States Star Wars plan is 
naive, that the only coherent approach to nuclear 
weapons is the Hawke Government's policy, that 
the present policy of Mutually Assured Destruc- 
tion (MAD) is morally indefensible and says: 


We reject Mad 1 and Mad 2 but embrace the logic of 
common security to maintain nations’ deterrent 
capacity while arms reduction talks go ahead. 


i ask: Since the present Labor Government is on 
the record as supporting the United States position 
in respect of the nuclear deterrent, and that that 
deterrent can only be described as the policy of 
Mutually Assured Destruction, how can the Minis- 
ter claim ‘we reject MAD 1 and MAD 27? 
Secondly, when will the Government put on the 
public record a reasoned and detailed argument 
justifying its opposition to the ‘naive’ strategic 
defence initiative, or do those reasons not exist? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Anyone who heard 
me make that speech would have been under no 
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illusion at all that what | was doing, so far from 
mounting any sort of attack on the United States, 
was making a very forceful defence of the 
Government’s peace and disarmament strategy 
and what flowed from that so far as our relation- 
ship with the United States is concerned in 
ANZUS matters, nuclear ships matters, the joint 
facilities and so on. | was, of course, explaining 
that there are, however, differences of opinion 
between us and the United States Government on 
a number of matters, not least the Strategic 
Defence Initiative, commonly referred to as 
mutually assured defence or, in my particular 
shorthand which | have used before in this place, 
MAD 2. | was making the point that a close and 
working defence, military and political relation- 
ship with another country by no means implies 
that that relationship will always be uncritical and 
that was not the nature of our relationship. 


As to the detail of the speech, to the extent that 
it was detailed, there was nothing whatsoever 
different in that speech from that which I have put 
before the Senate and used in this place on a 
number of occasions. The matter that Senator 
MacGibbon drawns attention to is the doctrine of 
Mutually Assured Destruction. Let me make it 
clear that in saying that we rejected MAD 1, | was 
talking simply in terms of Mutually Assured 
Destruction as a strategic doctrine which is an end 
in itself, that doctrine which says that the best way 
to avoid nuclear war and to go on avoiding it in 
the future is not to strive for arms reductions or 
anything of that kind but to go on with the 
escalating arms race spiral. In that sense we reject 
it and, indeed, President Reagan, I think, has gone 
on record as rejecting it over and over again in 
recent months, saying that there must be a better 
way. That is what has led him to adopt the 
doctrine of Strategic Defence Initiative (SDN, 
which is based on a quite different strategic 
concept, that is to say, mutually assured defence. | 
have indicated that the Government has said, 
through the Prime Minister and senior Ministers 
on several occasions, that we do not endorse the 
concept of SDI. | have also said at the same time, 
and | repeat it now, that it is morally far more 
defensible concept than mutually assured destruc- 
tion. | have indicated a number of reasons as to 
why, in our view, as presently advised, we do not 
think it can, and why it is likely to contribute more 
to the destabilisation of the strategic environment 
. than to a greater stability. These are matters upon 
- which, | repeat, reasonable people and reason- 
able allies can have differences of opinion without 
in any way signifying any fundamental problems 
in the relationship. 
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Drought in Africa: aid to Sudan 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 22 April: 


Senator Jones — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. With reference to the serious situation in 
Sudan, where reports indicate that one million 
children may starve, | note that the new Govern- 
ment has summoned envoys from 40 countries to 
plead for international help to feed the 22 million 
population. Was Australia one of those 40 coun- 
tries? In view of the fact that food reserves from a 
poor 1984 harvest are likely to run out in Sudan 
by July this year, will the Government give urgent 
consideration to providing aid? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am advised by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that the Government 
was not one of the 40 countries whose envoys 
were summoned by the new Government of 
Sudan. This financial year the Government is 
providing $1.8m in food aid, through the World 
Food Program, as emergency relief aid for the 
Sudan. That shipment is due to arrive in the Sudan 
in early June. Naturally, the Australian Govern- 
ment is concerned to help alleviate the suffering 
and hardship being borne by famine victims and 
refugees in the Sudan. We are committed to 
playing out part in providing urgent relief to 
ameliorate the present need in African countries 
suffering severe food shortages, including Sudan. | 
am further advised, in a later briefing note, that the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has today approved an 
accountable cash grant of $500 000 to the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees for its 
emergency fund for refugees in the Sudan. 


OECD: report on Australia’s science 
and technology policies 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 April: 


Senator Puplick asked the Minister representing 
the Prime Minister, upon notice on 28 February 
1985: 

Did the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) recently 
send a team of examiners to Australia to examine 
Australia’s science and technology policies and 
arrangements, if so: 

(a) did the OECD examiners strongly recom- 
mend that the two topics of science and techn- 
ology should be ‘treated within a single portfolio’, 
and further, that ‘it would be perverse to divide 
the two within central government’, if so, why has 
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the Government rejected the views of so expert a 
group (which came to Australia at its own 
invitation), and now split the functions of science 
and technology between the two separate federal 
departments; and 

(b) did the OECD examiners also recommend 
that the Australian Science and Technology Coun- 
cil should make its reports direct to the Minister 
for Science; if so, does the Government intend to 
reject this recommendation as well. 

Senator Button — The Prime Minister has 
provided the following answer to the honourable 
senator's question: 

(a) The final report of OECD examiners studying 
science and technology matters in Australia has 
yet to be received by the Government. When the 
report is received consideration will be given to its 
recommendations. 

However, the draft report notes that science and 
technology should be ‘treated within a single 
portfolio’ and ‘it would be perverse to divide the 
two within central government’. 

The technology function was placed with the 
Industry and Commerce portfolio in December 
1984 in recognition of the fact that greater 
emphasis must be given in the restructuring of 
Australian manufacturing industry to the upgrad- 
ing of its technological base. It also recognises the 
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need to focus increased attention on the co- 
ordination of industry and technology policy 
development activities. 

(b) The draft OECD report also notes that the 
advice of the Australian Science and Technology 
Council should be directed to the Minister for 
Science. 

The Government will give consideration to this 
aspect when the final OECD report is received. 


Antarctica: Project Blizzard 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 April: 


Senator Puplick asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Science, upon notice, on 20 
March 1985: 

(1) Has the Minister for Science noted the 
outstanding success of Project Blizzard which has 
just returned from Antarctica. 

(2) Has the Minister noted the call by the 
expedition leader for the Government to support 
work on the restoration of Sir Douglas Mawson’s 
hut in the Antarctic. 

(3) Does the Minister agree that Sir Douglas 
Mawson’s hut is in fact a most significant histor- 
ical and scientific memorial commemorating 
Australia’s long and distinguished role in the 
Antarctic; if so, is the Minister prepared to give 
consideration to the call for support for this 
project which has otherwise been financed almost 
entirely by private enterprise and the individual 
initiative of the expedition’s members. 

Senator Button — The Acting Minister for 
Science has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator's question: 

(1) The Minister for Science met the Project 
Blizzard organisers soon after their return from 
Antarctica. The main purpose of the Project 
Blizzard 1984-85 expedition was to assess the 
condition of the buildings and the artefacts at the 
site of the base for Mawson’s 1911—14 expedition. 
The preliminary report which Project Blizzard 
gave to the Minister indicated that the expedition 
had achieved its objectives. 

(2) and (3) The importance of Mawson’s Hut has 
been recognised by its listing on the register of the 
National Estate and by its declaration as an 
Historical Monument under the Antarctic Treaty 
system. The Minister for Science expects to 
receive Project Blizzard's detailed report on its 
assessment of the building's condition in mid- 
1985. Any ensuing request for Government sup- 
port for the project will be given careful consider- 
ation in the context of Australia’s overall Antarctic 
program, and in the light of Project Blizzard's 
detailed proposals for conservation work. 
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Statements 


Kangaroo conservation 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 1 April: 


Consultancy contracts for research related to 
kangaroo management have been finalised for 
1984-85, the Minister for Arts, Heritage and 
Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, announced today. 
The contracts, worth a total of about $185 000, 
are funded through the Australian National Parks 
and Wildlife Service. The Minister said the 
contracts were an indication of Government 
concern related to kangaroo management. 

Mr Cohen emphasised that the contracts cover 
a wide range of issues including investigations 
into the biology of rare and endangered species 
and cruelty in kangaroo culling. They will also 
look at the effects of kangaroo populations on 
sheep farming areas, macropod density, the 
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impact of environmental changes on kangaroo 
populations, and the economic effects of kangar- 
oos on pastoral and agricultural industries. 

Mr Cohen welcomed the recent establishment 
of the Kangaroo Advisory Committee, composed 
of representatives from a wide range of interests 
and set up to advise on national kangaroo 
conservation and management matters. ‘Govern- 
ment funding of macropod research would do 
much towards conserving all kangaroo species,’ 
Mr Cohen said. 


Members of Kangaroo Advisory Committee 


Professor J.D. Ovington (Chairman), ANPWS 

Dr Jack R. Giles, CONCOM!" 

Mr Peter Rawlinson, Australian Conservation 
Foundation 

Ms Lindy Stacker, Australian Federation of Animal 
Societies 

Dr Hugh Wirth, RSPCA Australia 

Mr Vincent Serventy, ACIUCN?: 

Mr Michael McBride, National Farmers’ Federa- 
tion 

Mr Vic Bates, Kangaroo Industries Association 

Associate Professor Gordon Grigg, Royal Zoolo- 
gical Society of NSW 

Professor Geoffrey Sharman, Australian Academy 
of Science 

Mr Bill Poole, CSIRO 





l. Council of Nature Conservation Ministers (Ed). 
2. Australian Committee for International Union for 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources (Ed). 


Investigation of the level of cruelty in kangaroo culling. 
Evaluation of the nutritional requirements of the Yellow-footed 
Rock wallaby. 

Investigation of factors determining distribution and abundance of 
Tasmanian Bettong. 

Kangaroo-sheep interactions in arid zone rangelands. 

Diet of the Bridled Nailtail wallaby. 

Assessment of faecal pellet counts for macropod population 
Dynamics of kangaroo populations in the pastoral zone of South 
Extent of landholder economic losses caused by kangaroos. 


Survey of selected fauna in Kakadu National Park (including 
Antilopine wallaroo, Northern Nailtail wallaby, Spectacled Hare 
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OECD: review of Australia’s youth 
policies 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade 
and Minister Assisting the Prime Minister for 
Youth Affairs, Mr John Dawkins, MP, on 1 April: 


On 28 March Mr Dawkins attended a meeting 
of the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee of 
the OECD in Paris to discuss the review of 
Australian youth policies conducted by a team of 
examiners led by Mrs Ritt Bjerregaard, a Member 
of the Danish Parliament and formerly Minister for 
Education and Minister for Social Affairs. 

in their report, the examiners had concluded 
that: 

@ the most important goal of any new youth 
initiatives should be to raise educational 
attainment, increase occupational skills and 
provide opportunities on an equitable basis; 

@ general economic policies to assure aggregate 
employment growth are essential and should 
be combined with selective policies to ensure 
that young people get a proportionate share of 
employment in growing sectors of the economy 
on an equitable basis; 

@ income support arrangements need to be 
rationalised to provide incentive for productive 
activities, including education and training; 

@ in so rationalising, low income youth should 
receive adequate support and transfer pay- 
ments should not further aggravate income 
inequality; 

@ all young people should be guaranteed an 
opportunity for education or training beyond 
compulsory schooling if desired, and adequate 
preparation for work and adulthood if not; and 

è rationalisation of responsibilities in youth poli- 
cy should take place not only at Common- 
wealth level, but at State and local levels and 
among other participants such as employers 
and unions. 

Mr Dawkins told the meeting that Australia was 
grateful for the fresh perspective afforded by the 
review and broadly accepted the approaches put 
forward. Australia had not been idle since the 
report of the examiners had been available and 
had already set action in train in a number of 
areas. Mr Dawkins outlined the Government's 
initiatives and proposals to date and in prospect as 
follows: 


Employment and training 


è a major improvement in employment generally 
which has benefited all job seekers, including 
the young unemployed. In the last two years 
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nearly half a million new jobs have been 
created and unemployment has fallen to 8.3 
per cent in February 1985 from a peak of 10.4 
per cent in September 1983; 

è approval by the Government of a new system of 
traineeships, 75000 each year, which will 
develop the work skills of and expand the 
employment opportunities for young people by 
adopting an approach which emphasises the 
need for collective commitment on the part of 
governments, employers and employees to 
equip our work force for the changes and 
challenges economic development will bring; 
and 

@ initial consultations with State Governments, 
employers and employee organisations about 
the creation of an Australian youth service, 
which might not only provide a network for 
counselling, support and referral services, but 
opportunity for young unemployed in particu- 
lar to gain work experience with a training 
element through voluntary community service. 


Income support 


è development of a common youth allowance for 
16 and 17 year olds, whether unemployed or in 
education and training, that removes the 
present financial disincentive to continuing in 
education and training; and 

@ for 18 to 20 year olds, development of a 
common educational allowance which over 
time will converge with unemployment be- 
nefits to eliminate disincentive for this group 
also. 


Education 


@ Professor Karmel! is currently conducting a 
review of the quality of education in Australia. 
Among other things it will provide a basis for a 
reform of the curriculum that will have as one 
of its objectives the need to develop the skills 
and attitudes required for successful competi- 
tion in the labour market; and 

è the Government has initiated programs de- 
signed to encourage continuation in education 
by socio-economically disadvantaged groups 
so as to improve their employment potential, 
There have been gratifying results in this 
direction. 


Organisation and delivery of youth services 


® recognising that the activities of many port- 
folios have implications for youth policy, and 


t. Vice Chancellor of the Australian National University 
(Ed). 
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that youth policy should not be merely an 
adjunct to a functional portfolio, the Office of 
Youth Affairs has been relocated from Educa- 
tion to the Prime Minister’s own department 
where it can co-ordinate youth policy across 
portfolios in a disinterested manner and is 
assured that its views are given weight on any 
issue affecting youth; 

è the youth service mentioned above has the 
potential to co-ordinate the activities of all 
organisations providing service to youth — 
Federal and State Government and voluntary 
agencies — thus minimising duplication and 
ensuring proper referral: and 

@ the Government is determined that income 
support for youth be delivered as efficiently, 
simply and non-intrusively as possible and has 
established a task force to look at ways in 
which income support payments to young 
people might be administered with those 
objectives in view. 


Housing and health 


è a study recently conducted for the Minister for 
Health clearly demonstrated the nexus between 
unemployment, poor accommodation and ill- 
health. The Government will shortly be looking 
at policy options by which it might address this 
complex of issues. 

t was gratified to find widespread support 
among member countries for our approach’, Mr 
Dawkins said. ‘Our progress in these fields over 
the past two years compares favourably with those 
of most OECD countries’. 

Mrs Bjerregaard had said she was pleased to 
hear of Australia’s progress in the directions 
indicated by the review. She hoped that the 
Government would maintain the momentum it 
was developing and that it would be able to 
provide a lead to other Australian authorities and 
interested parties. 


Australian television series begins in 
Japan 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
2 April: 


A 26-part series designed to increase Japanese 
understanding of the Australian way of life, 
produced by the Australian Information Service, 
will begin screening on Japanese television later 
this month. The series will show aspects of 
Australia not normally seen in Japan, the Minister 
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for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, Mr john 
Brown, said today. ‘The Japanese have seen much 
of our flora and fauna and appreciate that we have 
a relaxed lifestyle’, Mr Brown said. ‘They are less 
aware that we are a good trading partner of Japan, 
a producer of sophisticated goods and a country 
with major links in the Asian region. The series 
will show Australia as a fun place to visit, with 
world-class tourist resorts and spectacular out- 
back attractions.’ 

Mr Brown said the Australian Information 
Service had won the support of several other 
organisations — nine from Australia and one from 
Japan — to fund the series. Tourism authorities 
from New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Western Australia, Tasmania and the Northern 
Territory had been joined by the Department of 
Trade, the Australian Exhibit Organisation (which 
was mounting the Australian pavilion for Expo 85 
at Tsukuba), the Victorian Football League, NEC 
Japan Ltd and NEC Australia Ltd. Other organisa- 
tions participating were Cathay Pacific Airways, 
Southern Pacific Hotel Corporation, Budget-Rent- 
a-car, Ansett Airways, Air Queensland and the 
Australian Tourist Commission. ‘We appreciate 
the co-operation of so many Australian organisa- 
tions in making the series’, Mr Brown said. 

The screenings will begin on 6 April on the 
national NTV network and will continue with a 
15-minute program each Saturday for the next 25 
weeks. The 26 programs are being co-produced 
by the Australian Information Service and Video 
Promotions Inc of Tokyo, with production crews 
from NTV Eizo Centre. Australian music by groups 
such as Air Supply, Men at Work, INXS, 
Eurogliders and the Bushwackers will be featured 
throughout the series. 

Each of the 15-minute programs will look at a 
different part of Australia or a particular theme 
through the eyes of a young reporter, Miss Jenny 
Nakao. Miss Nakao, 24, visited Australia with a 
video crew in December last year and again in 
February-March this year to shoot material for the 
series. She will make a third visit in May. ‘This is 
just one of the many methods being used by the 
Australian Information Service to make Australia 
better known abroad’, Mr Brown said. 


Visit by Her Majesty the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 2 April: 


| take pleasure in announcing that Her Majesty 
the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh will visit 
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Australia from 2-13 March 1986 primarily to mark 
the Sesquicentenary celebrations of South Austra- 
lia. They will visit that State from 9-13 March. 

The Royal couple will also visit the Australian 
Capital Territory, New South Wales and Victoria. 
Details of the State programs will be announced 
by the Premiers in due course. 


Satellite services to south-west 
Pacific 


News release issued by the Minister for Com- 
munications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 3 April: 


A proposal by AUSSAT Pty Ltd to modify its 
third satellite to give it the potential to provide 
communications facilities for countries in the 
south-west Pacific, including New Zealand, has 
been approved by the Government. The Minister 
for Communications, Mr Michael Duffy, said 
today the question of what services would be 
provided, and when, were matters for the coun- 
tries themselves, in consultation with AUSSAT. 
The design modification would allow three trans- 
ponders to be switched to cover the south-west 
Pacific. 

Mr Duffy said that depending on overall cus- 
tomer demand, the third AUSSAT satellite could 
be launched as early as mid-1986. Originally it 
was expected that AUSSAT’s capacity to serve the 
south-west Pacific would have been part of the 
second generation of AUSSAT satellites, timed for 
the early 1990s. The first two AUSSAT satellites 
are scheduled to be launched in the second half of 
1985 and will provide radio, television, telepho- 
nic and data services across Australia. 

Mr Duffy said the decision announced today 
‘effectively brings forward by several years the 
possibility of AUSSAT providing facilities that 
would allow for domestic satellite services within 
countries in the South Pacific.’ It followed close 
involvement by Australia in the South Pacific 
Forum which has established the South Pacific 
Telecommunications Development Program 
under which the co-ordinated acceleration of 
telecommunications development in the region 
was being sought. 

‘It is only in recent years that the importance of 
communications as a catalyst for economic and 
social development has been appreciated. A 
satellite-based communications system could 
assist the establishment of industries in the general 
region and the development of its natural re- 
sources,’ Mr Duffy said. 

Mr Duffy said it was traditional for Australia to 
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co-operate with South Pacific nations in telecom- 
munications matters and the AUSSAT decision 
demonstrated its willingness to continue to do so. 
It was possible that Australian industry could 
benefit. Apart from New Zealand, countries that 
could avail themselves of the potential offered by 
today’s decision included Fiji, Western Samoa, 
Tonga, Vanuatu, the Solomons, Papua New 
Guinea, the Cook Islands, Kiribati, Tuvalu, the 
Federated States of Micronesia, Nauru, Tokelau 
and Niue. 

‘Provision of modern telecommunications net- 
works in the newly developing island countries of 
the region is a massive and challenging task,’ Mr 
Duffy said. ‘I hope the AUSSAT decision will 
enable countries in the region to establish services 
earlier than expected and also lead to more 
effective use of the second generation of AUSSAT 
satellites for which planning is already under 


+ 


way’. 


Human rights: killings in Chile 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bil 
Hayden, MP, today expressed his shock at the 
brutal kidnap-murder in Chile of three political 
activists. 

One of the victims, Manuel Guerrero, was a 
member of the anti-Government teachers union. 
He and another man, Jose Parada, a sociologist 
with the Catholic human rights organisation, the 
Vicaria de la Solidaridad, were seized by a group 
of armed men outside a school in Santiago on 29 
March. Their mutilated bodies, along with that of 
the third man, an artist Santiago Nattino, were 
found the next day. The killings have caused 
widespread shock in Chile. 

The identities of the killers are unknown and the 
Chilean Government has promised an official 
investigation. The Australian Government hoped 
the investigation would lead quickly to the killers 
being brought to trial. 

There was reason to suspect that the murders 
were the work of right-wing extremists. The 
current emergency measures in force in Chile and 
the Chilean Government's refusal to consider 
further dialogue with the political opposition 
could only encourage such groups to act outside 
the law against opponents of the regime. An 
officer of the Australian Embassy in Santiago 
attended the joint funeral of Jose Parada and 
Manuel Guerrero. 
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In his meeting today with the Chilean 
Ambassador, Mr Hayden expressed the Australian 
Government's grave concern about this matter 
and the issue of human rights in Chile generally. 
He also expressed the Government's concern at a 
public comment attributed to the Ambassador that 
the prospect for the restoration of democratic 
elections in Chile was receding. The Ambassador 
undertook to convey the Australian Government's 
concern to his Government. 


Ambassador to Hungary 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Oliver Cordell as Australia’s Ambassador to 
Hungary. Mr Cordell will be the first Australian 
Ambassador to be resident in Hungary. Mr 
Hayden said that Australia enjoyed traditionally 
friendly relations with Hungary, which had been 
enhanced by his visit to Budapest in May 1984. 
The establishment of an Australian Embassy in 
Budapest marked a significant and encouraging 
new stage in the development of a mutually 
beneficial relationship. 








XS 


Mr Oliver Cordell, (AIS photo). 
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Mr Hayden also saw great value in middle 
powers like Hungary and Australia exchanging 
views on vital international questions such as 
East-West relations, disarmament and internation- 
al economic issues. This he had been able to do 
personally during his visit. 

Mr Cordell joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1963 and has served in Karachi, 
Rawalpindi, Vienna, Lagos, Port Moresby and 
Paris. He was Australia’s High Commissioner in 
Nauru from 1979-81. 


ASEAN-Australia media visit 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 8 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the arrival of a 
group of senior media executives from the ASEAN 
countries. The media executives — four from 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore and 
Thailand and two from Brunei — will take part in 
a three week study tour focussing on the Aust- 
ralian electronic media. Mr Hayden said that the 
tour would increase the knowledge of Australia by 
the ASEAN media. The promotion of closer 
dialogue and understanding between the ASEAN 
and Australian media should result in improved 
understanding of matters of regional concern. 

During the tour, seminars covering commercial 
radio and television, the Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation and Radio Australia, and community 
involvement in broadcasting will be held. Aust- 
ralian media representatives will join the ASEAN 
group for the seminars. The ASEAN executives 
will visit Sydney, Canberra, Melbourne, Launces- 
ton, Hobart and Adelaide. The tour will allow the 
group to gain first-hand experience of Australia 
and establish contact with various Australian 
media organisations. The study tour is being 
sponsored by the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau under the ASEAN-Australia Media 
and Information Program. The Australian Broad- 
casting Corporation is arranging and co- 
ordinating the study tour. 

The study tour to Australia complements a study 
tour for ASEAN journalists heid in March 1985, 
which was also sponsored under the ASEAN- 
Australia Media and Information Program. Mr 
Hayden said that these initiatives, together with 
the recently announced Australia-ASEAN Journal- 
ists’ Program, under which Australian journalists 
will undertake working visits to ASEAN countries, 
would provide valuable and practical assistance 
and would be of mutual benefit in ASEAN- 
Australia media relations. 
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Disarmament and nuclear arms 
control: Soviet freeze proposal 


News release by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 April: 


Any proposal for a freeze on nuclear arms has 
strong appeal. It is unfortunate that this most 
recent offer of the Soviet Union seems more 
designed for tactical advantage related to the 
Geneva arms control talks than in establishing 
effective arms control measures speedily. The 
melancholy but inevitable fact of the arms race is 
that neither of the superpowers is going to agree to 
freezes at levels which each considers potentially 
destabilising. 


For instance, the present deployments of INF 
warheads are 134 by the U.S. as against around 
1350 by the Soviet Union. There is also uncertain- 
ty about the exact application of the Soviet 
Union’s proposal. In 1982, as an example, the 
Soviet Union declared unilaterally a moratorium 
on deployments of SS20 missiles in the western 
USSR. it subsequently went ahead and completed 
the deployment of a further 30-odd $520 missiles. 
The Soviet Union currently has 414 SS20s deploy- 
ed and more $S$20 missile sites under construc- 
tion. There is uncertainty as to whether the latest 
Soviet freeze proposal is limited to the 414 
operational missiles or whether the Soviet Union 
will complete the additional sites, install more 
SS20s and then freeze as it did previously. 


The proposal for a freeze of research, deploy- 
ment and testing of certain space capabilities 
comes at a time, for instance, when the Soviet 
Union has already tested its anti-satellite capabili- 
ties several times. It leaves the understandable 
suspicion in some places that the Soviet Union’s 
proposal is mostly designed to prevent the United 
States from acquiring a matching capability. What 
is more pertinent is that this very complex issue 
cannot be satisfactorily addressed by public dec- 
larations but rather by hard, dedicated and sincere 
effort around the negotiating table at Geneva by 
both sides and this will take time and patience. As 
an illustration of the dimensions of this difficult 
task it should be recalled that negotiating SALT | 
took nearly three years, SALT Il in more difficult 
conditions nearly seven years. The current talks 
occur in an even more complex and demanding 
environment than applied to the earlier cases. 


There was a clear understanding between the 
two superpowers when the Geneva talks 
commenced that all of these matters would be the 
subject of rigorous but confidential negotiation. It 
is to be hoped that what would be interpreted as a 
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public tactical move by the Soviet Union does not 
impair the productive development of these talks. 

What is most welcome in Mr Gorbachev's 
statement is his acceptance, in principle, of 
President Reagan’s proposal for a summit and of 
his declared wish for an improvement in United 
States-Soviet Union relations. This is to be 
commended as it offers some encouragement for 
the rest of the world which anxiously hopes for a 
successful conclusion to the arms control talks at 
Geneva coupled with better understanding and 
dialogue between the superpowers, 


OECD annual Ministerial Council 
Meeting: Australian statement 


Speech by the Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, MP, to 
the Council, in Paris, on 11 April: 


it is encouraging that the world recovery is now 
beginning to have a beneficial effect on develop- 
ing countries, although it remains of concern that 
the growth we are seeing is uneven and that, in 
many countries, significant structural problems 
persist. 

In this diversity of experience it is, of course, not 
surprising that the most encouraging progress is 
being made in the countries where the key 
requirements for adjustment and sustained growth 
are reflected in domestic policies. This situation 
serves to underline the fact that while internation- 
al co-operation, improved trade and capital ac- 
cess and Official Development Assistance (ODA) 
flows remain important, they serve to supplement 
and reinforce favourable developments stemming 
from correct domestic policies. They can never be 
a substitute for them. 

In the documents before us, the Secretary- 
General reminds us that we have entered a new 
phase in our relations with developing countries. 
This has been created in large part by a new 
common recognition of the scope for a more 
pragmatic and differentiated approach than that 
which characterised past efforts to launch more 
formal, integrated, North-South negotiations. 

In this context | want to touch briefly on some 
aspects of contemporary priorities, including mar- 
ket access, debt, financial flows and mixed 
credits. 

The need for increased market access for 
developing countries’ exports in industrial coun- 
tries is clear. Australia considers it important to 
ensure the progressive integration of developing 
countries into the world trading system on a fair 
and equitable basis. It seems to us that the 
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convening of a new Multilateral Trade Negotia- 
tions (MTN) round offers us not only an opportun- 
ity to re-affirm our basic commitment to multi- 
lateralism and to create the conditions for an 
expansion of trade, but also to recognise that 
developing country support and participation in it 
will be essential if the new round is to be a 
SUCCESS. 


For our own part, we in Australia have already 
taken the initiative in conducting discussions with 
the countries in our region to explore with them 
ideas on a new round. Our developing country 
interlocutors in the process are members of a 
highly dynamic region and are unquestionably at 
a stage where their interests would be best served 
by the effective functioning of an open multilater- 
al trading system. Developing country acceptance 
of the rules and discipline of that system, howev- 
er, will be won only if the new round addresses 
issues of obvious and pressing interest to them and 
if the credibility and integrity of the system is 
preserved by the OECD countries themselves 
applying the rules and discipline which we 
formally accept. 


Turning to the debt problem, | can say that 
Australia supports the current flexible, case-by- 
case approach to debt relief, adjustment and 
financing, and the role played in this process by 
the international financial institutions. This 
approach has been applied successfully so far in a 
diverse range of circumstances: to middle-income 
countries in Latin America facing what is to a large 
extent a liquidity problem and whose primary 
need is to control inflation and restore spon- 
taneous access to private capital markets: and to 
low-income countries, for example in Africa, 
where problems will need to be tackled over a 
longer period and with the help of substantial 
concessional financing. 


The abrupt fall in net new lending to developing 
countries by private banks which accompanied 
the debt crisis was in large measure a commercial 
response aimed at correcting past commercial 
misjudgements. The concerted lending packages 
necessary to facilitate rapid adjustment in some 
countries have helped to secure outstanding bank 
credits. 


The co-operative arrangements involving the 
major debtor countries, private banks and interna- 
tional financial institutions are aimed at restoring 
the confidence of creditors and voluntary access 
to private capital markets. There is a clear 
recognition, however, that a return to past over- 
lending, and the imbalance between financing 
and adjustment that this implied, must be avoid- 
ed. 
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On financial flows, we agree that foreign direct 
investment and other equity finance have a 
valuable longer-term role to play in achieving the 
rates of capital formation needed for sustained 
growth and development. The key requirements 
for the growth of foreign direct investment are for 
host countries to provide a stable domestic 
economic policy environment and to welcome 
such investment. The role of industrial country 
governments will in most cases be an enabling 
one — to allow commercial judgements to be 
freely exercised. In the short-term, however, 
foreign direct investment cannot be expected to 
substitute in a major way for other financial flows. 


As far as sub-Saharan African countries are 
concerned, Australia recognises that they are 
facing particular acute development problems, 
aggravated by the recent drought and refugee 
movements and that these problems will have to 
be addressed in a much more imaginative, cohe- 
rent and co-ordinated way than has been the case 
in the past. 


In this connection | might mention that in 
recognition of the resource needs of poorer 
developing countries (and reflecting our dis- 
appointment at the outcome of International 
Development Association (IDA-7), Australia has 
decided to make an additional and voluntary 
contribution to IDA of $60 million. This contribu- 
tion will assist sub-Saharan as well as very poor 
countries in other regions. It needs to be borne in 
mind that the poor of the world are distributed 
over wide areas. More than two-thirds of the 
poorest inhabitants of the world are to be found in 
Asia. Institutions like IDA have an important role 
to play in dealing with those problems on a 
world-wide scale and | hope we shall not see any 
erosion of support for them on the part of OECD 
countries. 


The international financial institutions have 
shown an ability to adapt to changing conditions 
and to expand their operations as necessary. This 
leads us to the belief that their present basic roles 
and structures are sound. At the same time, we 
should not forget that one of their institutional 
strengths is unquestionably this capacity for evo- 
lutionary change. 

Finally, | would like to say a few words on 
mixed credits. We in Australia continue to believe 
that the principles which underlie the increasing 
use of mixed credits make bad economics, are not 
necessarily good aid and represent a new kind of 
distortion to proper relativities in international 
trade. 


We are concerned at the prevalence of these 
practices and would prefer to see a concerted 
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effort made to reduce recourse to them. We have 
seen a year pass with little discernible movement 
in this area and it is clear that we are now very 
much in the realm of second-best solutions: we 
must seek to contain this practice as far as possible 
by improving transparency and discipline. 

Let me conclude by repeating that the outlook 
for developing countries as a whole is improving 
somewhat. The task now is to consolidate the 
progress made so far and, through the concerted 
application by all countries of sound policies and 
the maintenance of appropriate levels of financing 
and other assistance to provide the conditions 
necessary for a faster rate of growth and develop- 
ment. 


Meetings of the South Pacific 
nuclear free zone working group 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 11 April: 


The following is the text of a news release 
issued by the South Pacific nuclear free zone 
working group at the end of its third session on 10 
April: 


The working group of officials appointed by the South 
Pacific Forum to examine the issues involved in 
establishing a South Pacific nuclear free zone held its 
third session in Wellington from 3-10 April 1985. 

Representatives of the following countries participat- 
ed in the session: Australia, Cook Islands, Kiribati, 
Nauru, New Zealand, Nive, Papua New Guinea, 
Solomon Islands, Tuvalu and Western Samoa. The 
Federated States of Micronesia attended in its status as 
an observer in the Forum. The session was chaired by 
Australia. 

The working group continued its consideration of a 
draft text of a treaty and protocols establishing a South 
Pacific nuclear free zone. The session made good 
progress including a number of further refinements to 
the draft text of the treaty and protocols. The working 
group, as directed by the Tuvalu Forum, undertook a 
complete examination of the full range of substantive 
legal and other issues involved in establishing a nuclear 
free zone in the region. The working group also received 
submissions from interested groups and individuals. 

As at previous sessions the set of principles on a 
nuclear free zone in the region, which was endorsed by 
Forum Heads of Government at Tuvalu formed the basic 
framework for the working group’s deliberations. 

It was agreed that a fourth session of the working 
group would be held at the South Pacific Bureau for 
Economic Co-operation (SPEC) headquarters in Suva 
from 13-18 May 1985. 

The working group will report to the next meeting of 
Heads of Government of the South Pacific Forum to be 
held in Rarotonga, Cook Islands from 4—6 August 1985. 
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Visit by Saudi Arabian Minister of 
Commerce 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, 12 April: 


At the Government’s invitation, H.E. Dr Soli- 
man Al Solaim, Saudi Arabian Minister of Com- 
merce will visit Australia from 13 to 18 April. The 
purpose of Dr Solaim’s visit is to lead the Saudi 
Arabian delegation to the third meeting of the 
Australia~Saudi Arabia joint commission which 
will be held in Canberra on 17 April. The Minister 
for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, will lead the Aust- 
ralian delegation which will consist of senior 
officials and businessmen. | 

This joint commission, established under the 
Australia-Saudi Arabia agreement on economic 
and technical co-operation, provides the forma! 
government-to-government mechanism for 
advancing Australia’s commercial interests in the 
Kingdom. The joint commission provides an 
opportunity to review bilateral commercial rela- 
tions and the scope for new areas in trade and 
economic co-operation. 

This will be Dr Solaim’s third visit to Australia 
and he will be accompanied by a delegation of 16 
senior Saudi officials and business representatives. 
The Australian delegation will also include busi- 
ness representatives to facilitate the development 
of new trade and business ventures. 

Australian exports to Saudi Arabia have grown 
rapidly in recent years and reached $391.6 
million in 1983-84 making Saudi Arabia our 
largest market in the Middle East. While agricuitu- 
ral products (barley, live sheep, dairy products, 
meat and rice) predominate, exports of 
manufactured products are increasing. in this 
connection the Government was pleased to hear 
of the results of the Australian agricultural field 
days which the Government recently staged in 
Saudi Arabia. Thirty-one Australian companies 
participated with immediate sales in excess of 
$870 000 and sales under negotiation amounting 
to $2.5 million. 

The field days, a first by any country in Saudi 
Arabia, were a success by any standards. It is also 
pleasing that an increasing number of Australian 
companies are participating in Saudi Arabian 
development programs, particularly in agricul- 
ture. The Australia-Saudi Arabia commercial rela- 
tionship is important, not only because of Saudi 
Arabia’s position as Australia’s largest supplier of 
imported crude oil and refined petroleum pro- 
ducts but also because of the market potentia! 
Saudi Arabia represents for Australian suppliers of 
goods and services. 
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Cash bidding legislation’ 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 12 
April: 

The Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator 
Gareth Evans, and the Western Australian Pre- 
mier, Mr Brian Burke, yesterday agreed that any 
application of the Federal Government's proposed 
cash bidding legislation to offshore areas adjacent 
to Western Australia would await a review of the 
legislation in mid-1987, after its first two years of 
operation. Amendments to the Petroleum 
(Submerged Lands) Act, providing for the award of 
exploration permits on the basis of cash bids by 
companies — as an alternative to the present 
system of work program bids — are presently 
before the Federal Parliament. 

Senator Evans said that it had always been 
intended that cash bidding only apply to offshore 
acreages assessed as highly prospective, and that 
the Government was only proposing in the first 
instance to call for cash bids in certain areas 
adjacent to the Federal Territory of the Ashmore 
and Cartier Islands. 

He said that the experience gleaned from the 
proposed cash bidding releases in the Ashmore 
and Cartier Islands Adjacent Area would enable a 
full assessment to be made of the concerns that 
would have expressed by sections of the explor- 
ation industry, and certain State Governments, as 
to the impact of the new system. 

Senator Evans said that he welcomed the 
proposal for a full review two years hence, before 
the new system was applied elsewhere, and 
believed that such a review would vindicate the 
position that had been adopted by the Govern- 
ment. This was that cash bidding was a more 
economically efficient way of allocating explor- 
ation acreages in highly prospective areas where 
competition was likely to be great, and that it 
would not result in any lessening of overall 
expenditure on exploration activity. 

Mr Burke said that it was crucial from the 
Western Australian Government's point of view 
that, before any decision to apply cash bidding to 
Western Australian-adjacent waters was taken, 
the new system be demonstrated to be workable 
in practice, not discouraging to the overall level of 
exploration activity, and no more disadvan- 
tageous to small Australian exploration com- 
panies than the present work program bidding 
system. 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
197. 
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He said that he welcomed the proposed defer- 
ment of the new legislation for two years in its 
application to Western Australia, and looked 
forward to participating with the Government in 
the proposed review of the initial operation of the 
legislation in the Timor Sea. The experience 
gained from two years of practical operation of the 
legislation would be very useful, and the proposed 
review would enable the State to consider its 
attitude to cash bidding in the light of its initial 
concerns. 

Senator Evans said that he would write to his 
counterparts in all other States and the Northern 
Territory proposing, in relation to each jurisdic- 
tion’s own adjacent waters, similar deferment and 
review arrangements. 


Australian Centre for International 
Agricultural Research: appointment 
of President of the Policy Advisory 
Council 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 12 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Professor 
John L. Dillon has been appointed President of the 
Policy Advisory Council of the Australian Centre 
for International Agricultural Research (ACIAR) 
and Chairman of the Centre’s Board of Manage- 
ment. Professor Dillon, 53, succeeds Sir John 
Crawford, who died in October last year. 

The Australian Government established ACIAR 
in 1982 to encourage and support research into 
the agricultural problems of developing countries 
in fields which Australia has special competence. 
The Centre has already commissioned more than 
60 projects with Australian institutions to carry out 
collaborative agricultural research with Asian, 
South Pacific and African countries. 

‘Professor Dillon is one of Australia’s most 
distinguished agricultural economists, who has an 
outstanding reputation for his contribution to 
international agriculture.’ Mr Hayden said. ‘He 
was previously Dean of the Faculty of Economic 
Studies at the University of New England, and 
held the post of Pro-Vice Chancellor of the 
University from 1979 to 1981. Currently he is 
Head of the Department of Agricultural Econo- 
mics and Business Management.’ 

‘His services to tertiary education were 
recognised in 1977 by the award of the Queen’s 
Jubilee Medal. In 1982 he received the 
Distinguished Achievement Citation of lowa State 
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University for his contribution to economics, 
education and international development.’ 

‘In 1981,’ he continued, ‘Professor Dillon was 
appointed Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the International Crops Research Institute for the 
Semi-Arid Tropics headquarters in central India. 
He is also a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Centro International de Agricultura Tropica, the 
international tropical agriculture centre in Col- 
ombia.’ 

‘Like Sir John Crawford, Professor Dillon has a 
deep interest in the activities of the Consultative 
Group on International Agricultural Research 
(CGIAR). He has played a major role in recent 
reviews of activities by various international 
centres concerned with agriculture. He led the 
review of farming systems research by the interna- 
tional agricultural research centres of the CGIAR 
in 1981, and more recently was Chairman of the 
external program review panel of CIMMYT, the 
international wheat and maize research centre in 
Mexico.’ 


Visit by the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs to the U.S., Europe 
and South East Asia 


News release issued by the Minister for Immig- 
ration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, 


on 12 April: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, will leave Australia on 14 April 
to visit the United States, Europe and South East 
Asia. In his capacity as Minister assisting the 
Treasurer, Mr Hurford will represent Australia at 
meetings of the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank in Washington and at the Asian 
Development Bank in Bangkok. 

In his capacity as the new Minister for Immig- 
ration and Ethnic Affairs, he will visit the countries 
from which most of Australia’s immigrants have 
come, namely the United Kingdom, Italy and 
Greece. 

‘1 will be contacting government, business and 
community leaders in these countries to discuss 
immigration, refugee and migrant-welfare issues. | 
will also examine first-hand how our overseas 
immigration officers deal with applications to 
settle in Australia, Mr Hurford said. 

In Europe, Mr Hurford’s visit will emphasise the 
importance the Government places on its tradi- 
tional immigration links with Britain, Italy and 
Greece. He will indicate the Government's in- 
terest in continued immigration from all European 
countries. 
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In South East Asia, Mr Hurford will visit refugee 
camps in Malaysia and Thailand, and will discuss 
progress in helping displaced people in that 
region. He will also visit Vietnam to discuss family 
reunion under the Orderly Departure Program. 

Both in Washington and South East Asia, Mr 
Hurford will address the possibility of some 
refugees finding a secure future in their own 
region, rather than being resettled in third coun- 
tries, such as Australia. 


International Year of Peace: 
Government program 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 14 April: 


The Government has adopted in principle a 
program in Australia for the United Nations 
International Year of Peace (IYP) in 1986 which 
will cost $3 million. This was announced today by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP. A number of proposals are being considered 
for the national IYP program of activities. These 
include a national conference on arms control 
and disarmament, research by the CSIRO into the 
concept of nuclear winter, films and publications 
describing the contributions to the cause of peace 
by various government authorities and continuing 
support for peace studies in school curricula. 

The Government, at the same time, recognises 
the need for the peace movement to be included 
in a comprehensive national IYP program. It has, 
therefore, allocated a portion of the $3 million 
national IYP budget to be used to foster and 
support community involvement in the program. 
A number of proposals are being considered in 
this category by individuals and groups for activi- 
ties to mark the IYP, some of which may require 
‘seeding money’ from the Government. 

The Government has created a special sec- 
retariat within the Department of Foreign Affairs to 
co-ordinate and administer the national lYP prog- 
ram. Mrs Stella Cornelius, OBE, the prominent 
peace activist, has been appointed director of the 
program. It is anticipated that the secretariat will 
be instrumental in establishing consultative 
machinery by which the peace movement can be 
involved in the program. It is already seeking and 
receiving suggestions from interested groups and 
individuals. 

The Government is confident that Australia’s 
participation in the IYP program, supported by the 
community, will give due expression to its deep- 
felt commitment to the cause of peace. 
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On 11 April 1985 Australia deposited an instrument of acceptance to the Second Extension Agreement of the food 
irradiation project conducted under the Regional Co-operative Agreement (RCA) of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA). Australia will provide a total of some U.S.$260 000 to the project over the 1984-85 to 1986-87 
financial years. Participation in the project is a further demonstration of Australia’s support for the IAEA and is 
consistent with the obligations under Article IV of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty to provide nuclear technical 
assistance to developing countries. The purpose of the RCA is to promote and co-ordinate nuclear research, 
development and training through co-operation between the national institutions of participating States, under the 
auspices and with the assistance of the IAEA. Parties to the Agreement involved as recipients in the food irradiation 
project are Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, Republic of Korea, Malaysia, Pakistan, Philippines, Sri Lanka, Thailand and 
Vietnam. Phase | of the food irradiation project, which was conducted with Japanese Government support, 
demonstrated the technological and economic viability of radiation preservation of certain foods including fishery 
products, mangoes, onions and spices. Phase II of the project is aimed at assisting developing States to transfer food 
irradiation technology to local industries for commercial use. Such a transfer should contribute to the preservation 
and storage of food and facilitate trade in food products. The first element in Phase II will be a training workshop on 
the commercialisation of ionising energy treatment (irradiation) of food at the Australian Atomic Energy Commission 
research laboratories at Lucas Heights (near Sydney) from 29 April to 10 May 1985. The vegetables on the left of the 
photo have been exposed to low levels of irradiation and exhibit a longer storage life than those on the right. (Photo 
courtesy of the IAEA). 


The Conference on Disarmament’s Ad Hoc 
Committee on Radiological Weapons has existed 
since the advent of the Conference in 1979. It is 
engaged in negotiating a convention to ban the 


Conference on Disarmament: 
radiological weapons 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 


Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 April: 


Australia has been appointed to the Chairman- 
ship of the Radiological Weapons Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee of the Conference on Disarmament in 
Geneva. This is the first time that Australia has 
held the chair of a subsidiary body of the 
Conference on Disarmament. Mr Richard Butler, 
the Australian Ambassador for Disarmament, 
takes up the Chairmanship this month for the 
1985 session of the Conference. 
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use of radioactive material for warlike purposes 
(other than through the use of nuclear weapons). 

The Committee is of particular importance as it 
is one of only two subsidiary bodies of the 
Conference which are actually negotiating dis- 
armament treaties at the present time. 

The appointment enhances Australia’s reput- 
ation as an active, Committed member of the 
Conference on Disarmament prepared to seek 
negotiated outcomes to the Conference’s agenda 
items. 
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Australia-New Zealand defence 
co-operation 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 15 April: 


A group of Australian soldiers from Holsworthy, 
NSW, will parachute into New Zealand tomor- 
row. The drop will involve 110 personnel para- 
chuting from two RAAF C130 Hercules transport 
aircraft. Announcing this today the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, said the soldiers would 
be participating in the New Zealand Army exer- 
cise, Herekino Safari, at Kaitaia in the north of the 
North Island. 

‘This exercise demonstrates the continued 
closeness of the links between the defence forces 
of the two nations,’ he said. ‘As stated in the 
communique issued following my meeting with 
the New Zealand Minister for Defence, Mr Frank 
O'Flynn, in Wellington, the two nations plan 
increasing participation in combined exercises. 
Discussions between the defence staffs of the two 
nations were held in Canberra on 11—12 April and 
an expanded exercise program will be considered 
by the two Governments shortly.’ 

Mr Beazley said the Australian participation in 
exercise Herekino Safari, comprised men of the 
3rd Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment, an 
artillery forward observer party, signalmen of 
104th Signals Squadron, and a parachute rigger 
from 39th Air Equipment Platoon. The group’s 
role would be to secure a forward air field for the 
New Zealand Army’s Ready Reaction Force. The 
soldiers would return to Australia on 19 April. 


New Chinese consulates to open in 
Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 April: 


Australian has agreed to the People’s Republic 
of China establishing two new consulates in 
Australia. The consulates, which are expected to 
open late this year or early next year, will be in 
Melbourne and Perth." 

The opening of the consulates was agreed in an 
exchange of letters today between the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the 
Chinese Foreign Minister, Mr Wu Xuegian. The 
letters, which have treaty status, signify agreement 
between the two Governments for the establish- 
ment of the two new consulates in Australia and 


1. China has a consulate-general in Sydney (Ed). 
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for Australia to have the right to open consulates 
in a further two, as yet unspecified, cities in China. 
Australia already has consular offices in Shanghai 
but at this stage has no plans to open additional 
consular offices in China. 


Australia- China co-operation: 
technical assistance projects 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 April: 


The Director of the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau, Dr R.B. Dun, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese Minister of Foreign 
Economic Relations and Trade, Mr Wang Pinging, 
have signed memoranda of understanding for two 
technical assistance projects to be implemented 
under the Australia-China Technical Co-operation 
Development Agreement of 1981. This will bring 
to 20 the number of memoranda of understanding 
signed under this Agreement. 

One of the memoranda of understanding signed 
today is for technical co-operation in the iron and 
steel industry. The objective of this project is to 
assist the Chinese in their efforts to improve the 
efficiency of their iron and steel industry through 
consultancy services and training in various 
aspects of mining, metallurgy and in the legal 
aspects of foreign investment. The Australian 
contribution to this project will be $436 000, most 
of which will be expended in the current financial 
year. 

The other memorandum of understanding is for 
a plant quarantine project which will assist with 
technical expertise in methods of detection and 
elimination of plant diseases in materials being 
imported into China. This will be of significant 
benefit to the Chinese agricultural industry. 
Increased facilities of this type also facilitate 
international trade in agriculture and 
agriculturally-based products. The Australian 
contribution to this project, valued at $725 000, 
will include advice on the design of post-entry 
quarantine facilities, training, specialised equip- 
ment, diagnostic plant material, virus strains and 
antisera to assist in the diagnosis of viral diseases. 


Halt in Contadora consultations 


News release by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
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Government was concerned at the setbacks en- 
countered recently by the Contadora countries 
(Colombia, Mexico, Panama, Venezuela) in their 
efforts to establish mechanisms for reducing ten- 
sions in Central America, 

Dialogue among the Central American coun- 
tries had recently broken down and this had 
brought Contadora consultations to a halt. 
However, prospects for the resumption of dia- 
logue had improved with the meeting of Con- 
tadora and Central American representatives on 
11-12 April in Panama. 

The Australian Government supported the Con- 
tadora process and urged all parties involved in 
the area to demonstrate a political will to move 
forward the consultations. The Government 
believed that a reduction in tension among the 
Central American States and between the United 
States and Nicaragua would improve the atmos- 
phere for constructive dialogue. 


St tT tthe mir 


The State of Victoria and the Bank of Tokyo have signed an industrial co 








Australia-Italy: negotiations on 
reciprocal social security 
agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for Social 
Security, Mr Brian Howe, MP, on 17 April: 


The Minister for Social Security, Mr Brian 
Howe, confirmed today that discussions with the 
Italian Government have been proceeding and are 
nearing completion on jointly paying pensions to 
Italian Australians in both Australia and Italy. The 
Australian Government has not yet considered the 
terms of the agreement. Mr Howe stressed that 
before the agreement is signed there will be full 
consultation with ethnic communities in Au- 
Stralia. 


a U 

I See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, 
page 1131 and Volume 56, No. 2, February, 1985, 
page 163. 








-operation agreement to promote investment, 


trade and technological development between Victorian and Japanese companies. The Premier of Victoria, Mr John 
Cain, said the Victorian Government and the Bank agreed there were areas where the possibilities for increased 
investment, trade and technological development should be explored immediately. These were the use of Victoria’s 
huge brown coal deposits as an alternative fuel source; the development of new energy-intensive industries based on 
Victoria’s energy resources; and the development of industries based on Victoria’s scientific research capabilities, 
particularly in biotechnology. and on Japanese technological skills. Mr Cain said the agreement was significant as it 
followed the Bank of Tokyo’s successful application for an Australian banking licence and its decision to set up its 
head office on investment and corporate banking in Melbourne. Pictured (left to right) are Mr Cain; the Chairman of 
the Bank of Tokyo, Mr Yusuke Kashiwagi; and the Victorian Treasurer, Mr Robert Jolly; at the signing ceremony in 


Melbourne. (AlS photo). 
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One of the major advantages of a reciprocal 
social security agreement is that many elderly 
migrants in both Australia and Italy (or Greece) 
will receive pensions for the first time. No existing 
pensioners will lose their rights to the pensions 
they now receive. If the agreement between Italy 
and Australia is confirmed, it will provide a model 
upon which negotiations can take place with 
other countries. In all, 16 countries are interested 
in discussing reciprocal agreements with Au- 
Stralia. 

The Greek and Australian Governments are 
anxious to open negotiations as soon as possible. 


Bank of China to open a branch in 
Australia 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr Paul 
Keating, MP, on 17 April: 


| have this morning presented to the General- 
Secretary of the Chinese Communst Party, Mr Hu 
Yaobang, the formal document granting the Bank 
of China authority to carry on banking business in 
Australia as a trading bank. 

On 10 September 1984 | announced that the 
Government had decided to initiate proceedings 
to enable the Bank of China to open a branch in 
Australia. The decision to allow the Bank of 
China to re-establish in Australia was taken 
outside the recent arrangements for the establish- 
ment of the 16 foreign banks in Australia,2> and 
recognised the special circumstances relating to 
the request by the Bank of China to carry on 
banking business in Australia. The re- 
establishment of the Bank of China in Australia is 
a positive step in the further strengthening of the 
economic and commercial relationships between 
Australia and the People’s Republic of China. 

The Australian branch will be permitted to offer 
a full range of banking services. The bank will, 
however, be placing emphasis on the facilitation 
of trade and investment between Australia and the 
People’s Republic of China. A condition of the 
banking authority recognises this emphasis. The 
authorities, will also be subject to a condition to 
the effect that the bank will from time to time 
consult the Reserve Bank concerning prudential 
standards and will comply with such prudential 
arrangements as are notifed by the Reserve Bank. 


1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 1984, page 
1001. 

2. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, page 
164, 
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| anticipate that Mr Chen Zhengtai, General 
Manager-elect of the Sydney Branch, will 
announce further details on the new trading bank 
when it is ready to commence operations. | wish 
the Bank of China every success in its operation in 
Australia. 


Australian official overseas aid 
program: management reform 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 18 April: 


The first steps to improve the management of 
Australia’s official overseas aid program were 
announced today by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP. The program is a 
result of the report of the Jackson Commitiee set 
up by Mr Hayden in April 1983 to examine, 
among other things, the effectiveness of the 
organisation and operation of the Australian 
administration and delivery of our aid program. 
The Jackson Committee noted that the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB}, the 
organisation for aid administration, had suffered 
from a decade of neglect. It found that ADAB had 
not been provided with either the professional 
resources or an appropriate organisational struc- 
ture to manage the aid program. The Committee 
reported that ADAB was predominantly a clerical 
rather than a professional organisation, deficient 
in management systems. The fact the the quality of 
aid delivery was so well regarded, the report said, 
was due to the dedication and hard work of some 
ADAB staff and efficient professional contractors, 
consultants and academics who had taken part in 
aid projects. 

In response to these findings, a major rearganis- 
ation of ADAB has been undertaken in order to 
strengthen the management capacity of the 
Bureau so that official aid can be more efficiently 
and effectively delivered. ADAB will be an 
autonomous bureau within the Department of 
Foreign Affairs with its Director-General being 
accountable and responsibile to the Minister. At 
present, though ADAB has a separate public 
identity, in an administrative sense it is two of the 
nine divisions in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. As a first stage in the program of manage- 
ment reform, a number of senior level positions in 
the Bureau will be advertised on 20 April. 

As the Jackson Committee pointed out, invest- 
ment in strengthening ADAB administration 
would greatly enhance the effectiveness of the aid 
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program. The changes proposed would help 
establish an administrative structure which will be 
appropriate for Australian aid policy for the next 
decade. ADAB must have the capability to trans- 
late the Government's policy objectives and 
- priorities into practice; it must maximise the 
long-term development impact of Australia’s aid; 
and it must ensure that Australia’s national con- 
cerns are properly addressed. These first steps 
towards administrative reform will greatly facili- 
tate ADAB’s attaining these objectives. 


Construction of new Australian 
Embassy in Saudi Arabia 


News release issued by the Minister for Local 
Government and Administrative Services, Mr 
Tom Uren, MP, on 18 April: 


The Minister for Local Government and Admin- 
istrative Services, Mr Tom Uren, announced that 
John Holland International had been awarded a 
contract to build a new Australian Embassy in 
Riyadh, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. Construction 
will include a Chancery, Head of Mission resi- 
dence and staff recreational facilities. 

The project was recommended by the Par- 
liamentary Committee on Public Works and 
agreed to by Parliament in December 1983. The 
cost will be Saudi Riyals 30 742 435 (approx- 
imately $12.3 million) and will be completed in 
18 months. 

The new facilities are necessary to allow the 
Australian Embassy to move from Jeddah to 
Riyadh to comply with the timetable provided by 
the Saudi Arabian Government for the relocation 
of all diplomatic missions to the recently develop- 
ed Riyadh diplomatic quarter. 


Apartheid: sporting contacts with 
South Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
18 April: 

Any Australians taking part in a proposed 
cricket tour of South Africa should receive the 
strongest possible bans on their future careers, the 
Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, Mr 
John Brown, said today. ‘The Australian Cricket 
Board would be under a deep responsibility both 
to sport in Australia and to the generation of 
Australian cricketers who have refused to play in 
South Africa, to impose a very strong ban on 
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anyone taking part in such a tour’, Mr Brown said. 

‘| think our cricketers should bear in mind that 
they will be breaking down a very successful 
sporting ban and that they will have to pay the 
price of such actions. Any improvements that 
there have been in the lives of black South 
Africans have been brought about in the areas of 
sport following the boycott. Trade bans have just 
not worked, there are too many ways of getting 
around them but we know the sporting bans have 
produced results,’ Mr Brown said. 

The Minister said that penalties imposed on 
rebel Australian cricketers should effectively pre- 
vent them from playing representative cricket in 
Australia again. The Government would not 
withhold passports from players who decided to 
go to South Africa because civil liberties in 
Australia were sacrosanct. ‘| don’t think the 
Australian public, and the Australian sporting 
public in particular, would want to see us take 
such action but | do believe they would expect the 
Australian Cricket Board to see that these cricke- 
ters did not play again for Australia’. 

Mr Brown said as far as the Australian Rugby 
Union (ARU) was concerned, they had accepted 
Government policy on sporting contacts with 
South Africa. ‘The Australian Rugby Union has 
abided by the policies of the Hawke, Fraser and 
Whitlam Governments on sporting contacts with 
South Africa. It’s greatly to their credit that they 
have done so and it’s for the ARU to decide 
whether the tour of New Zealand should be 
undertaken. But when you look at the violence 
which erupted in New Zealand when the Spring- 
boks toured that country and think of the violence 
which is likely to occur in South Africa if the All 
Blacks go ahead with their tour, these are certainly 
things which have to be considered,’ Mr Brown 
said. 


Visit by the Minister for Aboriginal 
Affairs to the U.S. and Canada 


News release issued by the Minister for Aborigin- 
al Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, MP, on 19 April: 


The Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Clyde 
Holding, will be visiting the United States and 
Canada to study the effects of resource develop- 
ment on indigenous populations. The Minister is 
leaving for the United States on 22 April, with the 
Secretary of the Department of Aboriginal Affairs, 
Mr Charles Perkins, and will return to Australia on 
12 May. 

‘The main purpose of the tour is to investigate 
the impact that resource development has had on 
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the indigenous populations of those countries, 
and to study the organisations and structures 
which have been developed to manage income 
derived from mining on their lands,’ Mr Holding 
said. 

‘We hope to gain some insight from the 
interchange of ideas and experiences of the North 
American Indian and Canadian Inuit people, and 
to share our experiences with them,’ the Minister 
said. 

During the tour, Mr Holding and Mr Perkins 
will visit such places as Windowrock, Arizona, 
the centre of the Navajo nation; Washington, 
Ottawa, Saskatoon, Calgary and Yellowknife. 


South African occupation of 
Namibia 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 April: 


The Minister for Foreign affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
said today that any unilateral moves to transfer 
power in Namibia that were not in accordance 
with the United Nations Security Council Resolu- 
tion 435 would be null and void. Mr Hayden was 
commenting on reports that the South African 
Government had announced a decision to estab- 
lish a transitional government in Namibia based 
on the Multi-Party Conference (MPC), a group of 
internal parties which does not include SWAPO.'- 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian Government 
was seriously concerned over reports that the 
South African Government was prepared to create 
a transitional government in Namibia based on 
the Multi-Party Conference. 

He reaffirmed Australia’s strong support for the 
early independence of Namibia and emphasised 
that UN Security Council Resolution 435 re- 
mained the only acceptable and agreed basis for 
an internationally recognised settlement in Nami- 
bia. He rejected any moves to pre-empt or to 
bypass the UN settlement plan and emphasised 
that the Australian Government would regard any 
such measures by the South African Government 
in relation to the establishment of constitutional 
bodies and the transfer of power in Namibia, to be 
null and void. 

Mr Hayden reiterated Australia’s concern that a 
Namibian settlement had been delayed for so long 
and that extraneous factors continued to frustrate 
a final settlement. In this context he noted that the 
South African Government had begun the final 
withdrawal of its forces from Angola. 


1. South West Africa People’s Organisation (Ed). 
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He noted recent diplomatic contacts between 
the United States, Angola and South Africa to 
achieve a resolution of the Namibian settlement 
issue and expressed the hope that all parties 
would work constructively to bring Namibia to 
independence at the earliest opportunity. 


ANZAC ceremonies: visit by Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 April: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the Turkish 
Foreign Minister, H.E. Mr Vahit Halefoglu, would 
lead a Turkish delegation to Canberra to take part 
in special ANZAC ceremonies. 

As announced by the Prime Minister on 18 
March, the ceremonies will involve the opening of 
an Ataturk Memorial Garden in the vicinity of the 
Australian War Memorial, and the naming of a 
part of the northern shore of Lake Burley Griffin 
Gallipoli Reach. These reciprocate the official 
naming by the Turkish Government of ANZAC 
Cove. 

As well, Mr Halefoglu will call on the 
Governor-General, have discussions on bilateral 
issues with Mr Hayden and other Ministers, and 
meet members of the local Turkish community. 

Mr Halefoglu’s visit to Australia will be the first 
by a Turkish Foreign Minister. 


UNHCR: Australian contribution 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced Australian con- 
tributions totalling $1.62 million to the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) for relief programs in Papua New 
Guinea, Sudan and Pakistan. 

Mr Hayden said $900 000 would be provided 
to UNHCR for its assitance programs for trian jaya 
border crossers in Papua New Guinea. UNHCR 
would use the contribution to provide food and 
health and sanitation services. Mr Hayden reiter- 
ated the Government’s view that, as a general 
policy, Australia believed the best long-term 
solution to problems of this kind was for the 
people involved to return home voluntarily in 
safety and dignity. 

Mr Hayden said UNHCR would also receive 
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$500 000 for its emergency relief programs for 
refugees in Sudan. He said UNHCR was providing 
food, water and temporary shelter for approx- 
imately 225 000 refugees in Sudan, the majority 
of whom were from Ethiopia. 

Mr Hayden said a further contribution of 
$220 000 would be provided in support of 
UNHCR’s assistance programs for Afghan re- 
fugees in Pakistan. He said that the funds would 
be used to provide spare parts, drilling bits and an 
Australian driller for a water drilling rig previously 
supplied by Australia. 

Mr Hayden said these contributions were a 
further demonstration of Australia’s concern to 
help alleviate the plight and suffering of refugees 
and the importance attached by Australia to the 
role of UNHCR in resolving refugee situations 
which had become a global phenomena. 


Ambassador to Italy 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Gerry Nutter as Australia’s Ambassador to 
Italy. He succeeds Mr Keith Douglas-Scott who 
has been Ambassador since 1981. Mr Hayden 
said that Australia and Italy had traditionally 
enjoyed warm relations and a close friendship 








Mr Gerry Nutter. (AIS photo). 
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exemplified by the many family ties between the 
two countries. Mr Hayden noted that the Austra- 
lian Embassy in Rome had a broad range of 
responsibilities including important political, 
cultural and trade matters. 

Mr Hayden said that the level of trade between 
the two countries was significant, with Australian 
exports to Italy in 1983-84 totalling $479.4 
million. An economic and commercial co- 
operation agreement designed to encourage trade, 
joint ventures and technological exchanges be- 
tween the two countries, was signed in Rome in 
September 1984. 

Mr Hayden added that Rome was also an 
important multilateral centre, providing the head- 
quarters for a number of important international 
organisations such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation and the International Fund for Agri- 
cultural Development. Italy also presently holds 
the Presidency of the EEC, and the headquarters of 
the Sinai Multinational Force and Observers is in 
Rome. 

Mr Nutter joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1949 and has served in Bonn, Saigon, 
Tokyo, Vientiane, New Delhi and London. He 
was Australia’s Ambassador to the Philippines 
from 1975-78, and High Commissioner in Port 
Moresby from 1978-81. Since 1981 he has held 
senior positions in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in Canberra. 


Human rights: killings in Guatemala 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, has expressed dismay at the wave of 
political violence which has recently occurred in 
Guatemala. He referred especially to the singling 
out of human rights activists and academics as 
targets for violence. Recent weeks have witnessed 
a marked increase in politically motivated vio- 
lence in Guatemala City. 

On 25 and 27 March, two senior academics of 
the National University, Lavio Jose Quesada 
Zaldana and Carlos Cabrera Garcia, were shot 
dead with machine-guns while on their way to the 
campus. On 31 March, the Guatemalan police 
discovered the trussed and mutilated body of 
Hector Orlando Gomez Calito, President of 
Apoyo Mutuo (Mutual Support), a Guatemalan 
human rights group, at the bottom of a ravine 
some 10 km from Guatemala City. He had been 
abducted from his home by masked gunmen the 
night before. 

in a related attack on 4 April, the Vice-President 
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of Apoyo Mutuo, Maria del Rosario Godoy de 
Cuevas, her two-year old son and her brother, 
died mysteriously in an automobile accident. The 
bodies were discovered near where Mr Gomez 
Calito’s body had been discovered four days 
earlier. 

Since then a number of the members of Apoyo 
Mutuo are reported to have received death threats 
and five of the group’s central committee have 
disappeared, so far without trace. 

Mr Hayden expressed the Australian Govern- 
ment’s concern about these incidents and about 
continuing reports of human rights abuses in 
Guatemala. He called on the Government of 
Guatemala speedily to bring the perpetrators of 
the murders to justice and for the Guatemalan 
authorities to afford those under threat adequate 
protection. Mr Hayden said that he was alarmed 
that those who had merely sought to defend 
human rights in Guatemala had become the 
victims of cowardly attacks. 


Arms control and nuclear 
disarmament: consultations in 
Australia with U.S. officials 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 April: 


Australia will hold bilateral discussions with the 
United States on a wide range of disarmament and 
arms control questions in Canberra on 1-2 May, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP, said today. 

Mr Hayden said that the nine-member United 
States delegation will be led by Mr Kenneth L. 
Adelman, who is Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. Other 
members of the delegation will include disarma- 
ment specialists from the United States Depart- 
ment of State and of Defence and the United 
States National Security Council. 

Mr Hayden said that the agreement to hold 
disarmament discussions with the United States 
had arisen from correspondence between Presi- 
dent Reagan and the Prime Minister in September- 
October 1984. 

Mr Hayden said the discussions between Au- 
stralia and United States officials would encom- 
pass a wide range of disarmament and arms 
control questions including the United States- 
Soviet Geneva arms control negotiations, outer 
space weapons, nuclear non-proliferation, che- 
mical weapons, radiological weapons and the 
prevention of nuclear war. 
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Mr Hayden recalled that Australian officials had 
had detailed discussions on these questions with 
Soviet officials in Canberra in March. He said that 
Australia attached considerable importance to 
both sets of talks which would be part of -~ and a 
result of — the Government's sustained effort to 
achieve substantial progress on disarmament and 
arms control questions. 


Establishment of the Australian 
Trade Commission 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 23 April: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr Dawkins, announced 
today that the Government had decided to estab- 
lish a new statutory authority to consolidate 
Australia’s export marketing efforts with the aim of 
making them more efficient and vigorous. The 
new authority, to be called the Australian Trade 
Commission, will assume the responsibilities, 
functions and powers of the Trade Commissioner 
Service, the Export Development Grants Board, 
the Export Finance and Insurance Corporation, 
and the Australian Overseas Projects Corporation. 
These organisations collectively employ nearly 
1000 people and have a combined budget in 
excess of $200 million. They have been created at 
various times over the last 50 years. 

Mr Dawkins said the establishment of the 
Commission marked the recognition by the Gov- 
ernment of the need for concerted action to 
overcome Australia’s difficult trading situation. He 
had recently brought before Cabinet a paper on 
the current and prospective trade position and he 
believed that a necessary first step to lay the 
ground work for an improvement in Australia’s 
trade performance was the streamlining of the 
administration machinery. This was consistent 
with the measures he had taken to reform the 
Federal Public Service. 

‘For too long Australia’s export marketing efforts 
have been bedevilled by unco-ordinated adminis- 
tration within the Government. If the Government 
is to obtain the best value for the trade facilitation 
and promotion dollar and if exporters are to be 
provided with the most efficient and effective 
service, these efforts have to be co-ordinated,’ Mr 
Dawkins said. 

Mr Dawkins said he saw the Commission acting 
as a ‘one stop trade shop’ — providing exporters 
with the full range of appropriate advice and 
packages of assistance, drawing on all of the 
Government's resources. The Commission will 
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also have responsibility for overseas marketing, 
promotion and publicity which is currently the 
responsibility of the Department of Trade. Mr 
Dawkins said he would soon begin an extensive 
round of consultations with interested persons and 
organisations before finalising the detailed struc- 
ture of the Commission. It is planned that legis- 
lation for the establishment of the Commission 
would be introduced into Parliament in the 
Budget session. Mr Dawkins said he saw the 
Commission as providing the basis of co-operative 
effort between the Government and the exporting 
community. 

‘The Australian Trade Commission will be 
expected to operate in as commercial a fashion as 
possible. It will be able to deploy its resources in a 
flexible and responsive way.’ The test of success 
in this will always be the effectiveness of its 
activities in assisting Australian exporters to de- 
velop new or existing markets. 

This partnership approach will be reflected in 
the management arrangements for the new body.’ 
Mr Dawkins said that when the initiative was fully 
implemented, the Department of Trade would be 
able to concentrate its resources on matters of 
trade policy, broad strategic issues, multilateral 
negotiations and  government-to-government 
trade relations. The Trade portfolio would then be 
better situated to assist the Government and the 
community in tackling the far from easy problem 
symbolised by the current account deficit and the 
decline in the value of the Australian dollar. 


Cultural heritage protection 
legislation 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 23 April: 


The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, today announced the 
proposed introduction of legislation to protect 
important items of Australia’s cultural heritage 
from illegal export. The legislation will be 
introduced as soon as possible. Announcing this 
move Mr Cohen said: ‘Australia possesses a 
unique heritage of cultural objects relating to its 
Aboriginal origins and to its more recent history. It 
is not a large heritage by world standards. There is 
a flourishing international market for cultural 
material of this kind. If we are not to risk losing 
irreplaceable items and collections to overseas 
buyers we must take action, as many other 
countries are now doing.’ 
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The legislation follows an earlier announce- 
ment that Australia intends to accede to a 1970 
UNESCO Convention which binds member coun- 
tries to the protection of important cultural ob- 
jects, including the imposition of export and 
import restrictions. Fifty-three countries are party 
to the Convention. The Convention was devised 
originally at the request of Third World countries 
whose national cultural treasures have been 
decimated to satisfy the demands of art collectors 
in North America, Europe and Japan. There has 
been pressure in recent years from gallery and 
museum directors for Australia to implement the 
Convention. 

The proposed legislation will complement pro- 
visions of the Customs Act which presently 
prohibit the export of certain Australian cultural 
objects. 


Australia—U.S. defence co-operation 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 24 April: 


The United States and Australia have renewed a 
memorandum of understanding covering logistic 
support arrangements affecting the defence forces 
of the two nations. The agreement, originally 
signed in 1980, sets out understandings on supply 
of materiel and support services which Australia 
could request from the U.S. in peacetime, and in 
circumstances of international tension and armed 
conflict. It also outlines some reciprocal logistic 
support which the U.S. might seek from Australia. 
The renewed agreement was signed on behalf of 
Australia by the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley, and on behalf of the U.S. by the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr Caspar Weinberger. The 
renewal is for a period of five years, after which it 
may be renewed for a further five years by mutual 
consent. ` 

Mr Beazley said today that, in advising that the 
U.S. had agreed to renew the arrangement, Mr 
Weinberger had referred to the continuing close 
relationship between the U.S. and Australia on 
defence matters. ‘This bilateral arrangement is of 
considerable practical value to Australia in view 
of the many items of U.S.-manufactured equip- 
ment in use in the Australian Defence Force,’ Mr 
Beazley said. ‘It also fosters valuable high-level 
contacts between Australian and U.S. officials on 
logistic support matters. The arrangement pro- 
vides general assurances, subject to national 
legislation and policies, of logistic support and 
enables Australian and U.S. officials to develop 
more detailed arrangements which provide for 
special Australian requirements.’ ` 
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Procedural annexes to the arrangement which 
have been developed over the past five years 
cover: 

è procurement of supply and support items from 
the U.S.; | 

è advance supply to Australia of weapons and 
munitions; 

è regional co-operative logistic support; 

è exchange of equipment plans of joint interest; 

è technology transfer; 

@ activation and expansion of Australian defence 
industry; 

è co-operative military airlift; and 

è variation to levels of urgency for supply and 
support from the U.S. 


Visit by the Minister for Trade to the 
Republic of Korea 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 24 April: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr Dawkins, has 
announced that he will be visiting the Republic of 
Korea from 29 April to 2 May. A major purpose of 
his visit to Seoul is to undertake the 14th 
Australia-Korea Ministerial trade talks. He will 
also take the opportunity to attend the Pacific 
Economic Co-operation Conference which is 
meeting in Seoul during that week. In the course 
of the bilateral talks, the Minister will raise issues 
of concern to Australia in the Korean market, viz 
iron ore, coal, beef, wheat, and scope under 
Korea’s trade liberalisation program for manufac- 
turers. He will also discuss issues of concern to 
Korea including the Australian steel market. 

There will also be a discussion of the respective 
roles of Australia and Korea in contribution to 
greater liberalisation within the multilateral trad- 
ing environment including perceptions of regional 
co-operation issues. 

Mr Dawkins will hold talks with Republic of 
Korea Ministers, including the Deputy Prime 
Minister and the Ministers for Trade and Industry, 
Agriculture and Fisheries, and Energy and Re- 
sources. He will also have discussions with senior 
Korean businessmen and visit Korea’s major 
integrated steel plant at Pohang. 

The Republic of Korea is a major and growing 
trading partner for Australia. It was ranked fifth 
among Australia’s export markets in 1984 with 
exports, mainly industrial raw materials and agri- 
cultural commodities, valued at $977 million. 
Australia’s imports from Korea, principally 
manufactured products, were valued at $439 
million in 1984, a 42 per cent increase on the 
previous year. 
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Mr Dawkins said Australia attached very great 
importance to enhancing the already close ties 
which exist between Australia and the Republic of 
Korea. There is a strong basis for further develop- 
ing the mutually beneficial relationship which 
reflects the bright prospects for dynamic growth in 
trade between countries of the Pacific region. 


Fortieth anniversary of the end of 
World War Il in Europe 


News release issued by the Minister for Veterans’ 
Affairs, Senator Arthur Gietzelt, on 24 April: 


As part of the commemoration of the 40th 
anniversary of the end of World War lf, the 
Minister for Veterans’ Affairs, Senator Gietzelt 
will represent the Government at celebrations in 
May for the Battle of Crete, in which Australian, 
New Zealand and British troops played an impor- 
tant role. 

The celebrations are to honour the bravery of 
the Cretan people, who assisted many Allied 
servicemen to escape from the advancing German 
forces. The keynote of the celebrations will be the 
unveiling of a plaque at the Preveli Monastery, 
which was a focus for the Cretan resistance 
movement. 

While Senator Gietzelt is in Europe, he will visit 


Australian war graves in Belgium and northern 


France, participate in VE Day celebrations and 
hold talks with Greek and Yugoslav authorities 
regarding various pension matters related to Allied 
ex-servicemen and women. 


ANZAC: Gallipoli naming ceremony 


News release issued by the Minister for Veterans’ 
Affairs, Senator Arthur Gietzelt, on 24 April: 


The Minister for Veterans’ Affairs, Senator 
Arthur Gietzelt, will represent the Australian 
Government when the troop landing site for the 
Gallipoli campaign is officially renamed ANZAC 
Cove. The renaming ceremony will take place on 
ANZAC Day, 25 April, the 70th anniversary of the 
historic landing in 1915. Ministers of the New 
Zealand and Turkish Governments will also offici- 
ate at the ceremony. 

As a reciprocal gesture, three sites in Australia 
will be named on the same day after the founder 
and first President of the Republic of Turkey, 
Kemal Atatürk. These include two sites in Can- 
berra (a garden and part of the foreshore of Lake 
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Wreath-laying ceremony 


at the principal Australian Memorial, at Lone Pine, following the ceremony to name 





ANZAC Cove, on 25 April. The Australian Minister for Veterans’ Affairs, Senator Arthur Gietzelt, is pictured fourth 
from left. (Photo courtesy of the Australian Embassy, Ankara). 


Burley Griffin) and the entrance to Princess Royal 
Harbour in Albany, Western Australia. 


Speech by the Minister for Veterans’ Affairs, 
Senator Arthur Gietzelt, on the occasion of the 
official naming of ANZAC Cove, in Turkey, on 25 
April: 

| have come to this place to represent the 
Government and people of Australia on this most 
noble of anniversaries — the 70th anniversary of 
the landing by Australian, New Zealand, British, 
French, Canadian and Indian forces at Gallipoli. It 
is often said that, for at least three of the countries 
that were involved in that momentous, terrible 
battle — Australia, New Zealand and Turkey — 
the occasion marked an important stage in their 
emerging national sovereignty and identity. 

For Australia and New Zealand, the campaign 
represented our first large-scale involvement in a 
modern war, and formed a profound influence on 
the way we thought of ourselves in world affairs. It 
was also, of course, our first real experience of the 
horrors of modern warfare on the grand scale. At 
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that time, when international communications 
were slow and primitive, it was inevitable that 
those living in distant, isolated countries like ours 
would view going off to war as a grand, swash- 
buckling adventure. Gallipoli destroyed this 
dangerously romantic illusion overnight. 

But more than that, it generated in our countries 
a determination to control our own national 
destiny and to define our own role in international 
affairs — a determination that is spreading and 
strengthening every year. 

For Turkey too, the Gallipoli campaign was a 
landmark on the path to national development. 
The Turkish victory was of course a military 
triurnph for the founder and first President of the 
Turkish Republic, Kemal Ataturk. Atatürk remains 
one of the few truly great national leaders of the 
modern age, a man with a vision of his country as 
a modern, thriving, democratic nation. Few peo- 
ple can have done so much in such a relatively 
short time to realise so ambitious a dream. 

if there is a paramount lesson for us all from this 
campaign, it must surely relate to the speed with 
which past enmities, often extraordinarily bitter 
enmities, can evaporate. Within .a few years of 
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` that terrible battle, in which so many thousands of 

= young lives were lost and blighted, the ill feeling 
between our countries had all but disappeared. 
We now stand here as friends, mourning together 
our war dead without concern for which country 
they fought. 

Today we live in a dangerous world, a world 
beset by bitter rivalries which threaten to engulf us 
all in a war more horrifying than we can possibly 
imagine. Is it too much to ask that our world 
leaders pause in their preparations for war to 
reflect on how quickly national antagonisms can 
disappear, and how many thousands, even mil- 
lions of lives can be sacrificed in a struggle that 
future generations may barely comprehend? 
In conclusion, | must say a few words of praise 
: for the Turkish authorities who have shown such a 


-= generosity of spirit in their approach to this 


function. | am sure that the bonds of friendship we 
are forging today will endure at least as long as the 
ANZAC tradition, a proud tradition that is being 
accorded due and proper recognition at today’s 
ceremony. 

The renaming of this site as ANZAC Cove, and 
the reciprocal recognition of the great Turkish 
statesman, Kemal Atatürk, at three locations in 
Australia, are above all a tribute to the brave men 
from both sides who fought and died here. But 
more than that, this ceremony is a gesture of 
genuine friendship between former enemies that 
is all too rare in this troubled world. 


Visit by the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs to Italy 


News release issued by the Minister for Immig- 
ration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, 
in Rome, on 25 April: 


The Government would be looking for migr- 
ation from Italy and other traditional source 
countries in Europe as economic conditions 
continued to improve, the Minister for Immig- 
ration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, said 
here today. He was commenting at the end of a 
two-day official visit to Rome, which included 
meetings with government, business and 
community leaders for talks on immigration and 
ethnic affairs issues and a private audience with 
Pope John Paul Il. Mr Hurford said that more than 
900 000 people of Italian origin in Australia were 
our largest non-English speaking group. 

Mr Hurford, who is also the Minister Assisting 
the Treasurer, said that Australia’s economic 
future was promising and still offered exciting 
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opportunities for people who were prepared to 
work hard. As inflation and unemployment were 
brought further under control, the Government 
would consider restoring immigration to more 
traditional levels. This, combined with some 
proposed modifying of selection procedures, 
would almost certainly enable an early increase in 
migration from Italy. 

The Minister said he had discussed many 
matters, including his forthcoming visit to Viet- 
nam, at his private audience with the Pope today 
but was unable to comment on details. He 
understood the Vatican was ‘looking favourably’ 
at accepting the invitation by the Australian 
Bishops and Government for the Pope to visit 
Australia in 1986. 

Mr Hurford added that he had passed to His 
Holiness a message from the Prime Minister, Mr 
Hawke, on the invitation. 


Australia’s natural resources: oil 
exploration” 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 26 
April: 

Statistics compiled by the Bureau of Mineral 
Resources and released today show that the high 
level of oil exploration drilling activity achieved in 
1984 is continuing into 1985. In the first quarter of 
1985, 68 exploration wells were drilled. This 
compares with 41 wells drilled in the same period 
last year (itself a record year for exploration). The 
number of onshore wells (61) is up by over 70 per 
cent compared with the activity in the first quarter 
last year, and is the highest ever for a March 
quarter. Offshore drilling is at a similar level to the 
first quarter last year. These results are particularly 
encouraging since, due to difficult weather condi- 
tions, the first quarter is traditionally the period of 
lowest activity during the year. 

The figures also show that seismic activity has 
increased markedly from some 14000 line 
kilometres surveyed in the first quarter of last year 
to some 20 000 kilometres this quarter. Seismic 
surveying offshore has also increased further on 
the strong level achieved at the end of last year. 
These high levels of seismic activity are encourag- 
ing and are expected to lead to further exploration 
drilling once the results have been assessed. 

Development drilling has fallen almost half, 
compared to the first quarter of 1984, following 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
192. 
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the completion of a number of major develop- 
ment ventures, but is expected to pick up during 
the year particularly onshore in the Cooper- 
Eromanga and Bowen-Surat Basins and on Barrow 
Island. 

It has been suggested that oil exploration 
activity may be in decline. These figures demons- 
trate that this is not the case. The industry is 
continuing to respond to the excellent oil explor- 
ation and development opportunities in Australia, 
with high levels of activity being maintained. 

The statistics are included in the Bureau of 
Mineral Resources’ information sheet ‘Australian 
Petroleum Exploration and Development Statistics 
— 1 January to 31 March 1985’. 


Visit by the Minister for Territories 
to Christmas Island and Cocos 
(Keeling) Islands 


News release issued by the Minister for Territor- 
ies, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 26 April: 


The Minister for Territories, Gordon Scholes, is 
making his first official visit to Christmas Island 
and Cocos (Keeling) Islands next week. Mr 
Scholes said today that he would see at first hand 
the success of the Government's decision to put 
phospate mining on Christmas Island on a more 
stable financial basis. ‘Nearly all of the non- 
mining functions have now been transferred from 
the Phosphate Mining Company of Christmas 
Island to the newly-established Island Services 
Corporation. This process will be completed 
within two months and will see conditions on the 
island much more in line with those on the 
mainland,’ Mr Scholes said. 

Mr Scholes will be meeting the Cocos (Keeling) 
Islands leaders for the first time and will be 
discussing with them how they wish to exercise 
greater control over their own affairs. ‘These 
discussions will be held in the light of the Act of 
Self-Determination and the Islanders’ decision to 
integrate with Australia, made a year ago,’ and 
the transfer of most of the land at Cocos to the 
Cocos (Keeling) islands Council,’ Mr Scholes said. 
They will also discuss ways of improving the 
Island's self-sufficiency through primary produc- 
tion. 

The Minister will visit the Philatelic Bureaux on 
both Islands. A new issue of four stamps in the 
second series of the crabs of Christmas Island will 
be released on 29 April. Three stamps depicting 
cable-laying ships were released on 24 April by 
the Cocos (Keeling) Islands Philatelic Bureau. That 


1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 5, May 1984, page 447. 
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Bureau is staffed mostly by Cocos Malays, whose 
training has been a major element in the Govern- 
ment’s localisation program. 

During his visit, Mr Scholes will present a film 
to the Cocos (Keeling) Islands’ leaders, recording 
the statement by the Chairman of the Islanders 
Council, Parson bin Yapat, to the United Nations 
in November 1984. The Minister will also present 
the Council with a painting of a typical mainland 
scene. 


High Commissioner to Canada 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 April: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Robert Laurie as Australia’s High Commis- 
sioner to Canada. He succeeds Mr Rowen 
Osborn, who has been High Commissioner since 
1983. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia and Canada 
were, in the words of Canadian Prime Minister 
Mulroney, ‘old and valued friends.’ The two 
countries had many features in common — 
similar land masses, populations, ethnic origins, 
histories of development, parliamentary systems 
and social histories — and each was a middle 
power committed to the Western alliance. 





Mr Robert Laurie. 
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My Hayden noted that Canada had a long and 
impressive record of positive involvement in the 
United Nations. It had played a major role in the 
Commonwealth and had developed a special 
relationship with the small island States in the 
Caribbean. 

Mr Hayden said that Canada was a major 
participant in international trade fora by virtue of 
its position as a world-ranking producer and 
exporter of commodities. Trade relations between 
Australia and Canada were extensive. Australian 
exports to Canada were valued at $315 million in 
1983-84 and imports from Canada at $460 
million. The International Civil Aviation Organis- 
ation had its headquarters in Montreal. 

Mr Laurie joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1958 and has served in Colombo, 
Moscow, Washington, Hong Kong and New 
Delhi. He was Australia’s Ambassador to Burma 
from 1975-77 and Ambassador to Poland from 
1977-80. 
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Visit by the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs to Greece 


News release issued by the Minister for immig- 
ration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurtord, MP, 
in Athens, on 27 April: 


‘As economic conditions continue to improve, 
the Australian Government will examine whether 
it is possible to ease the arrangements for family 
reunion,’ the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs and Minister Assisting the Treasurer, Chris 
Hurford, said in Athens today. ‘This could have 
significant benefit for the Greek community in 
Australia.’ 

Mr Hurford was speaking at the end of an 
official visit to Greece, during which he discussed 
immigration and ethnic affairs with the Greek 
Government and community leaders. 1 assured 
Greek authorities that Australia places a high 
value on continuing the excellent links with 
Greece. The Greek community in Australia has 
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An Indonesian sclentist- 
administrator, Mr Tun Alkasah 
Saanin, Secretary of the National 
Institute of Physics (LIPID) in Bam 
dung, was one of eight managers 
from leading science and technolo- 
gy organisations in South East Asia 
who spent three months in Austra- 
lia studying research and develap- 
ment management. The visit was 
part of an ASEAN-Australia science 
and technology co-operation prog- 
ram and is funded by the ASEAN- 
Australia Economic Co-operation 
Program (AAECP), which includes 
a $2.2 million project on the man- 
agement of science and technolo- 
gy. Each of the eight managers was 
attached to a unit of the Cammon- 
weaith Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search Organisation (CSIRO). Mr 
Saanin was working with the 
CSIRO Division of Groundwater 
Research in Perth, Western Austra- 
lia, Mr Saanin is pictured watching 
a computer technician at work 
during his three-months course. 
(AIS photo). 
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These four female koalas from the Lone Pine Sanctuary in Brisbane have been selected to join two male koalas at 


Kagoshima Zoo in May as part of Queensland's program to establish three koala colonies in Japan. The Queensland 
Minister for Tourism, National Parks, Sport and the Arts, Mr Peter McKechnie, will accompany the four koalas to 
Japan for the official handing over ceremony at Kagoshima on 13 May. The two males, Splinter and Cruiser, were 
presented to Kagoshima by the Premier of Queensland, Sir Joh Bjelke-Petersen, on 24 October 1984. Queensland 
will send other koalas to Saitama Prefecture and Yokohama when the local zoos establish their koala enclosures. The four 
koalas are pictured farewelled by a visitor to the Lone Pine Sanctuary, Ms Karen Moorfoot. (AIS photo). 


made an outstanding contribution to the develop- 
ment and culture of our nation. Future immig- 
ration flows can only strengthen further the 
relations between our two nations,’ Mr Hurford 
said. 

Mr Hurford said that Greek authorities had been 
anxious to ensure he was fully aware of the extent 
to which Greece was providing temporary asylum 
to refugees from Eastern Europe and the Middle 
East. There are now more than 3000 people in 
Greece who claim to be refugees and who are 
seeking resettlement in other countries. Mr Hur- 
ford said he had undertaken to carry this message 
to Australia and see if we could do even more to 
help. 

The Greek Government had also said it wanted 
to start negotiating a reciprocal social services 
agreement with Australia immediately after the 
Greek elections. Mr Hurford said that Australia 
was prepared to start negotiating with Greece 
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when negotiations with Italy were concluded 
soon. 

In Athens, Mr Hurford met Mr Yannis Skoular- 
ikis, Minister for Public Order, Mr Dimitris 
Sapountzis, Under-Secretary for Interior, Mr Assi- 
makis Papastavrou, Secretary-General, Secretariat 
for Greeks Abroad, and Mr Pantelis Menglides, 
Director, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Division of 
Greeks Abroad. The Minister also met Mr Garry 
Perkins, United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees representative in Greece. 


Beef trade: EC agricultural export 
subsidies 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 29 April: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, today announced the release of a report by 
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“ the Australian Meat and Livestock Industry Policy 
Council (AMLIPC) outlining possible action by 
government and industry to combat the EC threat 
to Australia’s beef markets in the Pacific Basin. Mr 
Kerin said that the report had provided a valuable 
framework for the consideration by government of 
actions it can take on this issue. 

‘A major recommendation is that an Australian 
Ministerial mission, led by the Prime Minister, 
should visit the EC to oppose any extension by the 
EC Commission of export subsidies to Pacific 
Basin countries and to seek the reform of the EC 
beef regime,’ Mr Kerin said. 

‘The Prime Minister and | visited Brussels in 
February’: and, as | announced earlier, the EC 
gave satisfactory assurances on the question of the 
EC possibly taking beef markets in East Asia from 
Australian producers,’ Mr Kerin said. 

Mr Kerin said that he was sure that the 
framework established by the report will provide 
an excellent basis for discussion and action by all 
parties in the meat industry. 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, page 
132. 


Australia New Zealand Closer 
Economic Relations Trade 
agreement: Ministerial meeting 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 30 April: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr Dawkins, said today 
that following his discussions with New Zealand 
Ministers earlier in the year, a Ministerial meeting 
is to be held under the Closer Economic Relations 
Trade Agreement (CER) on 15 and 16 August, in 
Canberra. The timing is seen as_ particularly 
opportune as it will be the mid-point between the 
commencement of the agreement on 1 January 
1983 and the general review which is to take 
place in 1988. 

Mr Dawkins said that the agreement envisaged 
that the 1988 review would examine the existing 
framework of the agreement to identify areas 
which may require strengthening. However, it 
also contemplated consideration of how the 
closer economic relationship might be further 
developed. It was accordingly important for the 
two Governments to get together beforehand to 
determine a course of action. 

Mr Dawkins said that in the meantime the 
impetus in the development of the relationship 
should be maintained. A number of matters were 
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already identified in the agreement for future 
consideration by the two Governments. The 
meeting in August would look to determine 
whether any of these matters should be taken up 
before the general review. 

Mr Dawkins said that the meeting would also 
provide the opportunity for the two Governments 
to consider progress of the agreement to date. 
Implementation of the various provisions has 
proceeded smoothly and the agreement appeared 
to be serving its purpose through the expansion of 
trade between the two countries. The Minister 
said he was pleased at the considerable interest 
being shown by sectors of the Australian business 
community, including rural interests, in working 
closely with the Government on the consolidation 
and further development of the closer economic 
relationship. 

In this context he had recently endorsed an 
approach from the Australia New Zealand 
Businessmen’s Council and the Confederation of 
Australian Industry (CAI) to set up regular con- 
sultations with the Office of New Zealand Rela- 
tions in the Trade Department. 


Books 


MARTIN, David. Armed neutrality for Australia. 
Dove Communications, Blackburn, Vic., 1984. 


Price: $14.95. 


Available from booksellers and the publishers, 
Dove Communications, 60—64 Railway Road, 
Blackburn, Victoria, 3130. 


David Martin is one of Australia’s most respected 
creative writers. He has written novels, poems, 
short stories, drama and books of sociological and 
general interest. He has been a journalist, includ- 
ing many years as a foreign correspondent. 
This book, which puts the case for a policy of 
armed neutrality for Australia, explores a question 
which cuts across standard political beliefs and 
attitudes. Martin, who has sought expert specialist 
advice, advocates a totally independent defence 
policy for Australia. He discusses in some detail 
the legal, military, ideological and economic 
background to the subject and relates the prob- 
lems Australia would face to the solutions other 
countries have found or are striving for. 
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g BARCLAY, Glen St J. Friends in high places: 


Australian—American diplomatic relations since 
1945. Oxford University Press, Melbourne, 1985. 


Price: $24.95. 


- E Available from booksellers or the publishers, 


< Oxford University Press, 7 Bowen Crescent, Mel- 


k bourne, Victoria, 3000. 


~~ Since 1945 the security relationship between 
© Australia and the United States has been of vital 


ae importance to Australian diplomats and politi- 


cians. This study draws on a mass of document- 


~~ ation in Australia and the United States to depict 
=i its complex evolution. 

After setting the historical background, Dr 
a Barclay provides a detailed analysis of diplomacy 
inaction from the time of H.V. Evatt through to the 


“present. Australia’s involvement in Korea, the 


_ Suez crisis, confrontation with Indonesia and the 
ooi. Vietnam trauma are interpreted in this pragmatic, 


~-non-ideological analysis of the issues and perso- 
nalities involved. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


APRIL 

4 Czechoslovakia 
Mr M.W. Hughes presented his Letter of 
Credence as non-resident AMOGE 


-11 Lesotho 


Mr R.N. Birch presented his Letter of Cre- 
| dence as non-resident High Commissioner. 
25 Bolivia 

Mr W.K. Flanagan presented his Letter of 

Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 

25 Belize | 

Mr M.A. Landale presented his Letter of 

introduction as non-resident High Commis- 

sioner. 
29 Bahamas 

Mr M.A. Landale presented his Letter of 

Introduction as non-resident High Commis- 

stoner. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


There were no presentations by foreign heads 
of mission during April. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published in 1936 as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, is a monthly publication of the 
Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
The views expressed in articles appearing in AFAR are 
not necessarily those of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the Australian Government. Provided 
acknowledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced except 
where it is indicated that copyright is not held by the 
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Record, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 
2600 Australia. 


Publications 


Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased from 
Australian Government Publishing Service (AGPS) 
bookshops or through: Mail Order Sales, Australian 
Government Publishing Service, GPO Box 84, Can- 
berra, ACT 2601 Australia. 
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DAC Memorandum 
Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance Prog- 
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Key Statements 


Statistical Summary: Australian Official Develop- - 
ment Assistance to Developing Countries 
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Australian infantryman and his U.S. counterpart, pictured relaxing alter combined exercise, with non-plussed 
mascots. (Department of Defence photo). 
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ANZUS TREATY 


The ANZUS Treaty: its value and relevance 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the Victorian Fabian Society : S 


conference on ANZUS, in Lorne, on 5 May: 


The ANZUS Treaty has enjoyed many encomiums in the course of its 30 year existence. It has A 


ir 





called the keystone of our security arrangements; an instrument of stability throughout our region; a 
demonstration of solidarity with the Western alliance. 
These claims have substance. But they also risk undergoing the kind of simplification which can 


trivialise otherwise profound developments. 


The. signing of the Treaty emphasised the 
te significance of the enormous changes taking place 
~~ allover our region at that time. The war in Japan 
was formally ending and Japan itself becoming 
enlisted in the Western alliance through the Peace 
Treaty with the United States. The hostilities in 
Korea were demonstrating the abrasiveness and 
the extent of the differences among the victors of 
World War H. 

A new giant had come to the forefront of our 
region with the emergence of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. An old giant in the form of Britain and 
its colonial apparatus had become too weak to 
maintain and defend its interests here. Another old 
giant — France — was in the process of being 
evicted from the Asian mainland. The United 
States had become an Asian as well as a Pacific 
power. The old order had gone. The political map 
of the region was being transformed. Former 
colonies had become independent or self- 
governing States. The dynamic process of realign- 
ment in international power relations which was 
endorsed later at Bandung was well advanced. 
Old problems had faded or had been settled. Old 
fears had been laid or made irrelevant. New 
difficulties and complexities had arisen to take 
their place. 

it was at this time and partly because of these 
developments that Australia sought formally to 
join the American alliance, completing the pro- 
cess forced by circumstances of war 10 years 
earlier. The relationship with the United States 
had been comparatively active for a lot longer, of 
course; it began almost as the new colony began 
nearly 200 years ago. Business was such that an 
American consul was needed 150 years ago in 
Sydney, followed shortly thereafter by colleagues 
in Hobart and Melbourne, Trade between Austra- 
lia and the United States grew steadily during the 
19th century. The American Constitution was 
proposed as a model by our own founding fathers. 
Deakin brought out the Great White Fleet from the 
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United States in 1908 partly because of what was, ‘ce 





then thought to be our extraordinary vulnerabil Ye 


£ 


to the great and noisy gratification of the citizens 
of Sydney and Melbourne. Deakin, in fact, props = c0 
osed that President Teddy Roosevelt should visit = 


us and that a Pacific version of the Monroe 
Doctrine should be set up. Both proposals were 
unsuccessful. 


So was Lyon's suggestion 30 years later that the. a 


United States take part in a non-aggression pact in 
this region. Lyon’s suggestion, of course, caused 
no little excitement in London where the Pacific 
was seen as a British lake. It was in support of this 
British policy and supported by the British Gov- 
ernment that Menzies so strenuously opposed 
alliance with the United States in the first days of 
the Pacific war. The Curtin Government, nhowev- 
er, appreciated the illusory nature of British power 
in the Pacific. The Japanese war demonstrated it. 
The British flesh may have been willing but its 
spirit was weak. The pangs that Curtin described 
may have been painful as we disengaged from our 
traditional ties with Britain. On the other hand, 
our very survival depended on our cutting loose. 

The process of reorientation towards the United 
States was eased by factors whose importance 
survives today: geography, historical familiarity, 
cultural homogeneity. It could be said that the 
change was such that the Anzus Treaty was in 
some respects inevitable, a formal expression of 
all that had gone on before. Its significance came 
from the circumstances of strategic change in 
which it was born. It came from the fact that it was 
part of the settlement of peace with Japan and the 
attempt to guarantee — in the belief that it was 
possible — that war with Japan would never be 


repeated. it came from the fact that the United 


States had become an acceptable external power 
in our part of the Pacific. ANZUS, as | have said, 
was part of an inevitable progression from the 
Curtin Government's decision that the United 
States — not the United Kingdom —— was the only 
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realistic choice as underwriter and keystone of our 
defence. 

It is difficult to think of a decision by an 
Australian Government on foreign or any other 
policy which had such widespread approbation at 
the time it was taken. This support has continued 
since. Opinion polls, it is true, show a small but 
consistent degree of cynicism among Australians 
about ANZUS and the alliance. They have shown 
some small decline lately among those most 
strongly committed to the alliance. They also 
show some notable reservations in commitment 
among those who could be described as better 
educated. It would not be wise to ignore the 
feelings of this dissenting minority, whatever its 
size. But the polls also show an overwhelmingly 
and consistently high level of support. The 
alliance was extremely popular with Australians 
when it was born and ANZUS as its expression 
has been as popular ever since. It was this 
constancy in support for the alliance that made 
the birth of ANZUS so welcome and so painless. 

This Government's commitment to the alliance 
and to the Treaty remains strong and enduring. 
The commitment is all the stronger for the review 
which we carried out with our ANZUS Treaty 
partners shortly after taking office in 1983.) The 
Government decided that the review was neces- 
sary because — after the passage of 30 years and 
the passing of the circumstances in which the 
Treaty was born — it was time to audit its 
effectiveness. It was time for careful and realistic 
evaluation of the benefits and obligations of the 
Treaty. This review was in no sense a revision or a 
redefinition of arrangements that had performed 
great service to us. The Government was con- 
vinced that, by stripping away the misconceptions 
and the unrealistic expectations which had grown 
up around it, the Treaty would be strengthened 
and more than ever relevant to current conditions. 

The initial stage of the review process was 
completed in mid-1983, just before the Prime 
Minister visited Washington and just before the 
then New Zealand Prime Minister visited Austra- 
lia. Both visits naturally enabled Mr Hawke to 
brief our partner Governments on the broad 
conclusions we had reached and to indicate 
particular issues which could be discussed at the 
ANZUS Council meeting scheduled to follow 
shortly thereafter. My colleague Gordon Scholes, 
who was then Minister for Defence, attended the 
Council meeting with me. We gave our partners a 
detailed presentation of the Australian perspec- 
tive; we obtained the clarifications we had sought 


1. See AFAR, Volume 54, No. 9, September 1983, page 
512. 
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and we gained our partners’ acceptance of 
propositions we had put forward. U.S. Secretary of 
State George Shultz said shortly afterwards that 
the process had been ‘most worthwhile’ and a 
‘good exercise’. 


The review process led the Australian Govern- 
ment to an unequivocal reaffirmation of the 
alliance as fundamental to our foreign and de- 
fence policies. When | announced the results of 
the review to the Parliament in September 1983, | 
made clear those things which the ANZUS Treaty 
does not do. It does not guarantee our national 
safety and welfare. It is not an elaborate document 
which authorises us to get our own defence on the 
cheap. It is not a paper tiger, since it insists that 
partners must be able to shoulder their obliga- 
tions. It does not mean that we are allowed to 
slide into a state of defence dependence. The 
ANZUS Treaty was drawn up more than 30 years 
ago. The times were different then. But the review 
has shown us that the advantages and obligations 
accepted when the Treaty was signed are as valid 
and appropriate today. 


| mention these things today because | propose 
to use the opportunity provided by your invitation 
to help make those advantages and obligations as 
clear to Australians as they are to the Government. 


The great value in the ANZUS arrangements is 
that they have continuing relevance for Australia’s 
security in present and prospective circumstances 
and reflect a coincidence of strategic interest 
between us, New Zealand and the United States. 
This coincidence of interest provides the basis for 
our defence effort as well as for the alliance as a 
whole. The Treaty has facilitated the development 
of valuable co-operation in defence matters, 
providing benefits which go beyond the scope of 
the provisions of the Treaty itself. These provisions 
have been a significant factor in the development 
of consultation and co-operation with the United 
States. They provide a basis on which American 
military support can be sought in the event of 
major threat to our security. 


In the absence of ANZUS, our access to 
advanced technology would be akin to that of 
some backwoods nation. The community would 
demand, not the roughly three per cent of GDP 
which is now being spent on defence, but more 
like five per cent — and this is before the falling 
level of the dollar: in other words an increase of 
more than $4000 million or some 70 per cent of 
the current defence budget. This spending would 
provide marginal extra depth to our defence; it 
would be inflationary; it would deny us the use of 
investible funds badly needed to stimulate resi- 
lient and efficient industry. 
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The first RAAF F/A-18 Hornet tactical fighter aircraft to fly in Australian air space. (Department of Defence photo). 


Those who argue that we should reject present 
policies in favour of being neutral and non- 
aligned — isolationist, in fact — should be 
prepared to face up to some serious questions. 
What level of cost would they require the com- 
munity to pay for their ideas? Would they be 
prepared to cause severe fiscal strain at the cost of 
industrial growth? Because that is what the result 
of their policies would be. Would they be 
prepared to forego our voice in international fora 
for a whisper? 

Now, it will be appreciated that this recitation 
of the benefits which we gain from ANZUS and 
the alliance has been given before, at frequent 
intervals and by governments of varying persua- 
sions. There is a danger, in fact, in our taking these 
facts for granted. At the risk of repeating what 
other speakers at this conference have already 
said, therefore, | want to specify what | meant 
when I said that the Treaty supports our security 
with concrete support. 

An armed attack on any partner would require 
and would receive from the other partners full and 
speedy activation of the ANZUS security commit- 
ment. The range of available response is consider- 
able and potent. It could be diplomatic action; 
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political and economic sanctions; supply of milit- 
ary equipment or logistic support. And, as any 
number of American officials are on record as 
confirming, response could include direct military 
support if it were considered necessary. Paul 
Wolfowitz, for example, then Assistant Secretary 
of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, said last 
June that ‘armed attack on an ally would require, 
and would receive from the allies, full and prompt 
fulfilment of the ANZUS security commitment 
including, when necessary, military support’. 
East Asia — after Europe, the most heavily 
armed region on earth — is a competing ground 
for powerful interests. It is a region in which can 
be found the most influential States outside 
Europe — States which have profound differences 
in current or foreseeable circumstances: the Un- 
ited States, the Soviet Union, China and Japan. H 1s 
a region which has normally shown itself resistant 
to joining alliances of the NATO kind. It is a 
region in which colonial power and economic 
power has undergone radical change. One con- 
sequence of this which has attracted the interest of 
Australians particularly has been the intrusion of 
these pressures into the Western Pacific —— itsel 
an area going through a dynamic process ol 
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political and economic transformation. | do not 
think it follows — as some sidelined bystanders 
have suggested lately — that another Cam Ranh 
Bay will soon be established on Kiribati by the 
Soviet Union. And | would not want it thought that 
my citing the often turbulent conditions around us 
is a rerun of an echo of the kind of querulous and 
helpless whingeing with which Australian govern- 
ments shamed us in the 1960s. 

in those days, governments treated ANZUS as 
though it were a kind of Holy Grail. So all- 
embracing was the reverence for it that any 
dissension about it or even just objective analysis 
of it was thought to be downright sacrilege. The 
offenders were treated as though they had some 
kind of political AIDS — incurably ill and 
hysterically contagious. This reaction was craven 
and servile. It substituted bombast where there 
should have been thoughtful exposition of ideas 
about the alliance and its impact on us and the 
region. 
= Worse, it was self-abnegating of our national 
interest. This process reached its nadir at the time 
of the Vietnam war with the nauseating ‘all the 
way’ declaration. Those who applauded the 
declaration — the people who cheerfully stayed at 
home while sending 500 young Australians to 
their deaths — assured us that this war was 
necessary to stem the downward thrust of Chinese 
communism. These are the people — 10 years 
later and no longer wearing their defence and 
army ministerial mantles — who in the elevated 
Prime Ministerial and Foreign Affairs role prop- 
osed a quadripartite alliance of the United States, 
China, Japan, and Australia to stem the eastward 
thrust of Soviet communism. These were the 
people — these luminaries of conservatism — 
who presided over the suffering in Vietnam and 
our defeat there giving the Soviet Union the 
toehold for its eastward thrust coinciding with a 
diminished American involvement in South East 
Asia. 

it can be argued that ANZUS and the effective 
co-operative arrangements among the parties to 
the alliance have been a significant factor in the 
region’s stability and the achievement of the 
aspirations of many of the region’s States. But so 
great a benefit has a price. It has been said of 
ANZUS that it is no more than defence on the 
cheap. This is not so. 

Indeed, the Treaty itself makes sure that it is not 
so, The communique? issued by the ANZUS 
Council meeting after the review acknowledged 
that the Treaty did not absolve each partner from 
the primary responsibility to provide for its own 
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security to the extent permitted by the resources 
available. Article Il of the Treaty specifies that 
partners will, by means of continuing and effec- 
tive self-help, maintain their collective capacity to 
resist armed attack. ANZUS has indisputable 
advantages, it is true. But it also has costs. For 30 
years, Australian governments have reckoned the 
costs to be worth bearing. One of the purposes of 
the review conducted by this Government was to 
evaluate the cost-effectiveness of the Treaty 
arrangements. The review proved to the Govern- 
ment that the price of being a signatory to the 
Treaty and a member of the alliance was indeed 
worth paying. A major reason for my being here 
today is — as | have said — that | wanted to make 
clear what this cost is or could be. There is no 
sense or profit or future in asking people to share 
in and support actions concerning which they 
have not been given the chance to understand. 

Australia provides various facilities and benefits 
to the United States in ways that are connected 
with — though not directly consequent on — our 
being partners to the ANZUS Treaty. They include 
landing rights in the north for American aircraft, 
porting facilities for American naval vessels, 
substantial American investment and the centrally 
important strategic position of Australia — more 
so than New Zealand — in the region and in 
relation to East Asia. The Australian defence 
system has done its share to keep the American 
defence industry in good health. These facilities 
and benefits are not required ANZUS obligations. 
They exist as part of our mutual interests and 
perceptions arising from the deeper association 
that ANZUS represents. This is the case with the 
joint defence facilities.” 

This point provides another instance of the 
failure of the barren conservatives. The facilities 
have been here for 20 years, more or less. In all 
the time they were in control, the conservatives 
never tried to explain their presence on the 
grounds of deterrence, verification and arms 
control — as essential elements in the effort to 
make the world peaceful and stable in the nuclear 
age. It was too hard for them. The job fell to the 
Labor Party and, more specifically, to Hawke, 
Beazley and me. We persist in the task, confident- 
ly, without apology; justifying the responsibility 
for hosting the facilities on the grounds of morality 
and national self-interest. 

When did these values appear in the intellec- 
tually lean lexicons of the conservatives, until 
now when they realise there might be a vote in it? 
if they were challenged to argue about the 
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Phalanx close-range 20 millimetre automatic defence 
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facilities in their day, they would snap and rave 
about ‘anti-Americanism’ or ‘absolute secrecy’. 
The better educated, better informed, more con- 
cerned community of today, especially the young 
people, will not tolerate the persiflage and hum- 
bug of the 1960s. They do not want jingoism and 
flagwaving. They want reasoned argument. They 
want to be paid the respect of being taken 
seriously by their government. 

The facilities are not necessary consequences of 
the Treaty itself. The agreements which estab- 
lished them continue for two reasons. One is that 
they constitute an essential ingredient in the 
present system of nuclear deterrence. The other is 
that they constitute an essential ingredient in the 
verification and monitoring aspects of internation- 
al arms control and disarmament negotiations. In 
both cases, | emphasise, they are essential. | shall 
explain why. The Government supports deterr- 
ence in the same way that the Palme Commission 
and the National Conference of U.S. Catholic 
Bishops do: as an interim step only, towards the 
ultimate necessity of complete nuclear disarma- 
ment. While we are working for this ultimate 
objective, we must hold on to the only effective 
option presently available to keep the peace. 

In the Government's considered view, the joint 
facilities contribute to deterrence because they 
provide early warning of developments which 
threaten the peace. They also provide the only 
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presently workable method of verifying arms 
control agreements. These agreements will not 
work if each nuclear superpower does not know 
in some critical sense whether or not the other is 
cheating or able to cheat. They have not been 
persuaded so far to accept on-site inspection. The 
alternative is through what is called National 
Technical Means of Verification, such as the joint 
facilities. The Government argues in fact that this 
breakdown is more likely without the facilities; 
that they are positive mechanisms in the cause of 
peace and stability. 

For these reasons, the Government has con- 
cluded that the contribution of the joint facilities 
to deterrence and disarmament is worth the risk 
they may pose to us if peace breaks down. This is 
one of the costs — or potential costs — of the 
alliance. But remember, if nuclear peace breaks 
down the civilised globe disintegrates! There will 
be no safe havens in distant nooks and crannies of 
the universe like the Antipodes. There will only be 
the choice between sudden and complete nuciear 
devastation and slightly slower and complete 
nuclear devastation. Another — stemming directly 
from the Treaty itself — is in the scope of the 
obligations it imposes on us. it is one of the 
reasons why the Government takes the Treaty and 
the alliance so very seriously. 

The Treaty was drawn up roughly at the same 
time as the Peace Treaty between the United 
States and Japan and six months or so before the 
Mutual Defence Treaty between the United States 
and the Philippines. The U.S. special representa- 
tive at the time and later Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, called the ANZUS Treaty ‘one of a 
series of arrangements, described in the preamble 
of the draft Treaty, now being worked out by the 
United States to strengthen the fabric of peace in 
the Pacific’. Thus, ANZUS* was put in its strategic 
context. The preamble specifically refers to Amer- 
ican armed forces in the Philippines and the 
Ryukyus and to those who might be stationed 
when the Peace Treaty with Japan came into force 
‘in and about Japan to assist in the preservation of 
peace and security in the Japan Area’. 

In Article IV, each party considers attack on the 
others to be dangerous to its own safety. In Article 
V, armed attack is deemed to include attack on 
the metropolitan territory of any of the parties or 
on the Pacific Island territories under its jurisdic- 
tion or on its armed forces, public vessels and 
aircraft in the Pacific. There may be room for 
argument concerning the point at which, for 
example, guerilla warfare or subversion becomes 
4. For text of the Treaty, see AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, 

July 1984, pages 689 to 691. 
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armed attack. But there seems little doubt that 
attack on any of the American armed forces 
specified in the preamble is ground for Article IV 
to be activated. In Article IV: 

each Party recognises that an armed attack in the 

Pacific Area on any of the Parties would be dangerous 

to its own peace and safety and declares that it would 

act to meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes. 

Dulles specifically stated in January 1952 that 
‘There would be an armed attack on the United 
States for the purposes of the Treaty if there were 
an armed attack on (the U.S.) Trust Territories . .. 
the Ryukyus or Bonin Islands ... or the armed 
forces the U.S. might maintain in and about 
Japan’. 

Another point: circumstances are not impossi- 
ble which could lead to such activities as guerilla 
warfare or subversion reaching the point at which 
they could be accepted as a threat to the security 
of one and, therefore, all of the parties. That being 
so, Article HH could be activated which stipulates 
that: 

the Parties will consult together whenever in the 

opinion of any of them the territorial integrity, 

political independence or security of any of the 

Parties is threatened in the Pacific. 

| repeat: | do not make these points because | 
want everybody hopping on to or even behind the 
barricades. Australians must be realistic. Govern- 
ments for the past 30 years have been proclaiming 
the ANZUS Treaty as a keystone in our security 
system. But it is not enough just to make ritual 
incantations. The Treaty has its share of the 
customary words like ‘might’ or ‘could’ and other 
conditional terms and phrases. | do not have to 
remind a gathering like this about that. But the 
bottom line is clear enough to the cold eye. And it 
has crucial areas of repercussion for us. One 
concerns the quality of our defence capability, as 
dealt with in Article Il. That, of course, is the direct 
responsibility of my colleague Kim Beazley. 
Another is the implication for our foreign policy, 
which is my bailiwick. We are not a mob of 
defence groupies under the terms of the ANZUS 
Treaty; we are not left to hold the Americans’ coat 
if and when trouble comes. The Treaty imposes on 
us obligations. it also gives us rights. 

As a very interested observer, as my Party’s 
spokesman on defence matters for some time and 
then as its leader, | was often puzzled in the past 
by the fact that our strategic outlook suffered from 
a dose of double vision. On the one hand, our 
security was thought to be the stronger for being 
made an indivisible part of the security of a great 
and powerful friend. On the other hand, the 
prospect that our friend might disengage from our 
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region seemed to prompt a more limited, almost 
agoraphobic view of our security. We seemed to 
have one eye on far horizons and the other on our 
navel. It must have been a trying time for the 
defence planners. 

| am a regionalist myself. As a democratic 
socialist, | have an abiding personal and philo- 
sophical interest in global issues. As the Foreign 
Minister of Australia, | have the responsibility of 
defending Australia’s interests as they are affected 
by these global issues. As a realistic person, | 
know and appreciate that our region is the extent 
of Australia’s actual capabilities and, therefore, 
our active interest. It contains all the promise and 
excitement that one region could offer and one 
nation alone could cope with: transition from 
colonialism and rising cultural identity and aware- 
ness; the growth of a new economic order, the 
enigma and attraction of Antarctica, the increas- 
ing interest of external powers; fresh fields of 
competition between the superpowers. 

This is an important reason why we ought to be 
strengthening, rather than loosening, our ties with 
New Zealand. There is no escaping the fact that 
New Zealand’s policies on nuclear shipping have 
given the ANZUS arrangements a great shake. The 
Australian Government has a different approach 
to this issue. We hold that access to our ports by 
naval vessels of our Treaty partners is essential to 
the continuing effectiveness of an alliance which 
operates in an environment which is very largely 
maritime. That said, our different perception is not 
enough cause for us to bring out bell, book and 
candle against New Zealand, as some armchair 
critics are urging us to do. 

It is hard to think of two countries anywhere in 
the world whose ties are closer. Blood is thicker 
than water. Australia and New Zealand have 
certainly spilled enough of it together. We have 
been through too much together for us to walk 
away from each other over such a matter. The 
connection between us is well enough known. 
What is not so well known is the strength of the 
connection between New Zealand and the United 
States. The relationship, extending over nearly 70 
years, has been far from one-sided. New Zealand 
troops were in France during World War | two 
years before the Americans. They helped to train 
American troops for the Western Front. This was 
the war in which New Zealand losses were 
astounding: in per capita terms, at least as high as 
ours and certainly higher than those of the United 
States. 

German Generals such as Rommel said New 
Zealand troops were the best among the Allies in 
World War Il. They fought alongside American 
troops in the long and bitter march up the spine of 
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italy. The New Zealand Corps — which included 
Americans — was a pivotal force in the battle for 
Monte Cassino; in fact, the New Zealand armored 
cavalry was the first unit to enter the monastery 
fortress. Even after the New Zealand Corps was 
disbanded, a New Zealand Division fought under 
General Mark Clark during the remainder of the 
Italian campaign. New Zealanders provided naval 
and logistic support for the U.S. Marines on 
Guadalcanal and they fought through the terrible 
Solomons campaigns in the final years of the war 
in the Pacific. 

New Zealanders were among the first to re- 
spond to the United Nations call in Korea and 
among the staunchest in support of the Americans 
in Vietnam. Some time ago, when Britain's 


- application to join the EEC was being discussed, 


French Foreign Minister Couve de Murville asked 
why France should have to worry about New 
Zealand. He was squashed by Paul Spaak, the 
Belgian Prime Minister, who pointed out that, 
twice in his lifetime, New Zealanders had come 
half way round the world to the rescue of France 
and Belgium. New Zealand has shown its mettle 
in all kinds of ways in all kinds of places. 

The United States is a superpower but Australia 
and New Zealand are more effective in the 
context of the security of the small States of the 
Pacific. This is why it is important that we hold 
together across the Tasman. It is a point about 
which | feel strongly. It leads me to amplify my 
earlier point: the desirability of concentrating our 
political energies on enabling stability in our 
region, rather than spending them on great global 
crusades. It is an objective in which Australia and 
New Zealand can work together. 

Perhaps some of us do not always appreciate 
the scale of the contribution made by New 
Zealand to the welfare of the region we share. 
New Zealand has a special relationship with 
many of the island nations in the south-west 
Pacific. It has invested considerable economic 
and other energies in the relationship which has 
benefited Australia and the region as a whole. In 
the cause of stability and progress in this region, 
New Zealand has paid its dues. Australia and New 
Zealand have been in active co-operation in the 
strictly regional sense for a long time. Co- 
operation under the ANZAC Pact, for example, 
predates ANZUS by years. It includes integration 
in defence doctrine and training and logistics 
systems to a degree not yet envisaged under 
ANZUS. Australia and New Zealand have been 
sharing intelligence to some extent or other since 
World War Hl days. 

| am not suggesting that ANZUS can be 
replaced. | am emphasising that there is more to 
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bring the ANZUS partners together than sets them 
apart. With this much in common, | hope that it 
will not be long before ANZUS is back operating 
with all its normal range and vigor — a crucial 
element in the stability of our region. 

ANZUS as an element of regional stability must 


not mean that it should act as a cloak behind > 
which great power influence is being or would be | = 
imposed upon purely regional affairs and issues. ~ 


The ANZUS communique in 1983 -— the com- — 
munique which followed the review — made it 
clear that the closeness and effectiveness of the 
alliance does not mean that the parties are — 
constrained to agree on all issues. The Treaty isan _ 
agreement between equal, sovereign States who 
are committed to the democratic tradition. in — 
accordance with that tradition, the communique 
said, there would be times when the views and — 
perspectives of the parties on various internation- 
al, political and economic issues would vary. 

Let me repeat some of the great preoccupations - 
of our region: the break-up of colonialism and - 
economic imperialism, the rise of cultural and - 
ethnic identity, resistance to tyranny and external 
influence, development of a new economic order. 
Once again, it does not demand any great acuity 
to see how, on some of these issues and their 
impact on regional affairs, the interests of the — 
ANZUS partners will not always coincide. This 
will be the test, | imagine, of the underlying 
strength of the alliance and the maturity of the 
partners. ANZUS has an important if indirect role 
in regional security but it has to take its place in 
the wider context of the whole range of regional 
issues and imperatives. Just as important to the 
lasting peace and security of Australia must be the 
achievement and consolidation of a stable, 
harmonious and economically viable region. 

| have made the point before and | made it 
especially at the time of the review of ANZUS: 
none of us envisages throwing out a military 
shield which helps protect us from harm and 
threats of harm and which is not a threat of harm 
to others. But this still leaves us with the obligation 
— to which we have to devote every possible 
political effort —- of creating an environment in 
the region which makes it unnecessary to invoke 
that military shield. The point needs constant 
emphasis: we cannot imagine that we live in a 
blithely Panglossian paradise. It is a volatile and 
often perilous world. In our region especially, we 
must face up to the possibilities. The Indo-China 
situation could become a superpower confronta- 
tion. China is a great new power in this region of 
new sensitivities. Another great new power — 
japan — is under pressure in some quarters to 
abandon its basic self-defence posture. Indeed, 
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some argue that it has already performed this 
U-turn through its current policies of defence 
spending. 

Let me say that, in the opinion of the Australian 
Government, this defence expenditure is neces- 
sary for re-equipment purposes, not for expansion. 
But the example of Japan describes the kind of 
pressure with which our region has to cope. 
Indeed, if the American strategic guarantee were 
no longer convincing, Japan undoubtedly would 
have to radically reassess its strategic position and 
policies, 

Our external policy demands a bedrock of 
support and understanding at home. This bedrock 
will be made by reason and persuasion, not by the 
kind of vacuous sloganeering that marred the bad 
old days. We have entered a great period of 
national confidence and assertion. Within this 
mood, Australians generally sensibly recognise 
our limitations. But they will not settle for any 
discounted, supine role. 


The Guam Doctrine made it clear that countries 
like Australia were expected to handle their 
regional strategic affairs. It followed that they had 
the obligation to promote and protect their 
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national interests and their place in international 
relations. That is why, though the association 
between the United States and Australia is struc- 
tured on an inerodable base of common under- 
standings and involvement, differences nonethe- 
less will occur. 

For instance, we have exercised our own 
independent judgements and pursued with great 
purpose our own views concerned with such 
diverse issues as the comprehensive test ban 
treaty, the Strategic Defence Initiative, the Indian 
Ocean Zone of Peace, the independence of 
Namibia and the complexities of the issues in 
Central America. On attitudes like these, Australia 
has exercised its own independent judgement and 
it will continue to do so. 

it is important, therefore, that the alliance of the 
United States, New Zealand and Australia be 
accepted in the same way: that it continue to exert 
its peaceful and stable influence, robust enough to 
cope with the occasional disagreement which 
three independent, sovereign governments are 
sure to have. While the full functioning of the 
trilateral relationship under ANZUS may be in a 
state of some suspense now, | trust that we can 
trilaterally review this productively in the future. 
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ANZUS: regional defence implications 


Speech by the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, at the Victorian Fabian Society conference oe E 


on ANZUS, in Lorne, on 4 May: 


it is perhaps appropriate that we are discussing the regional defence implications of ANZUS at the 
commencement of Australian-American Friendship Week, or what used to be called Coral Sea Week. 

Coral Sea Week was, of course, established to commemorate the momentous events of 1942 when 
Australian, United States, New Zealand and other Allied forces combined to blunt the Japanese advance 


into the South Pacific. 


Those grim days saw the beginning of the close 
Australian-United States co-operation which play- 
~ „eda vital role in ensuring the future freedom and 
= security not only of Australians, Americans and 
New Zealanders, but also the people of the South 
Pacific and South East Asia. Significant though 
these events were, they were over 40 years ago, 
and much has changed since then. 

Not surprisingly, though, the impact of the 
wartime experience, with more than a million 
American servicemen deployed to Australia, 
made an indelible mark on the security percep- 
tions of Australians after the war. One consequ- 
ence was that many Australians tended to see our 
formal security relationship with the United 
States, embodied in the ANZUS Treaty, as being 
almost synonymous with Australian defence poli- 
cy. In the 1950s and 1960s in particular, many, 
including the successive Menzies Governments of 
the day, saw the existence of ANZUS almost as an 
excuse for not having a national defence policy at 
all. Some saw the alliance as a fail-safe insurance 
policy that largely removed the need for Australia 
to develop independent capacities for self- 
defence. 

When matters of regional security arose for 
discussion, there was a strong tendency to assume 
that United States’ interests were also Australia’s 
interests. Where the United States saw a need for 
regional activity, for involvement or even active 
intervention, it was frequently assumed in Austra- 
lia that Australia’s interests were largely the same 
and that this close shadowing of United States 
policy somehow flowed from Australia’s mem- 
bership of the ANZUS Treaty. It was often thought 
that Australia’s support for the U.S. was some kind 
of inviolable and automatic principle. Even if 
some consideration was given to whether Austra- 
lia’s interests might indicate some other course of 
action, it was usually concluded that those other 
interests were less important than supporting and 
being seen to support the U.S. 

it was, of course, a fact that Australia and the 
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United States shared, and continue to share, many - 


important interests in South East Asia and the. 2 Le 
South Pacific. We both wish to see the develop- - 


ment of prosperous, stable, resilient and open — 
societies throughout our region. We also wish to — 
maintain a generally pro-Western orientation. and > 


minimise the scope for interference by potentially = 


hostile external powers. But | want to make crystal ` 


clear from the outset of this presentation that our — 
generally parallel approach to. the region flows © 


from a coincidence of each countries’ national — 
interests. It is not a direct result of the ANZUS | 
alliance or any formal agreement between our- 
two countries. 

Accordingly, | shall be arguing today that the — 
contribution of ANZUS as a Treaty to the security 
of other countries in the region is both complex 
and largely indirect. It is not the prime stimulus for 
our deep and continuing interest there. Australia’s 
security concerns in the region are driven much 
more by our national strategic interest than by 
considerations arising from our Treaty links with 
the United States. 

The prime relevance of the ANZUS Treaty, then 
and now, is a somewhat different context, that of 
national defence. The central commitments of the 
ANZUS Treaty are those under Article H for 
self-help and mutual assistance in developing : 
capacity to resist armed attack, under Article IHH to 
consult in the event of a threat to the security of 
any of the parties in the Pacific, and to Articles IV 
and V which commit the partners to act to meet 
armed attack on any of them in accordance with 
each’s constitutional processes. 

These Treaty provisions were never intended to 
be an unconditional United States commitment to 
Australia’s defence. Any delusions that that might 
have been the case were undermined in 1969, 
when President Nixon spelt out the details of what 
subsequently became known as the Nixon or 
Guam Doctrine. In brief, he made clear that the 
United States could no longer be expected ta 
intervene directly in the defence of allies unless 
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Shoulder-fired, surface-to-air Red Eye anti-aircraft mis- 
sile. (Department of Defence photo). 


they were confronted by a major threat and had 

made positive moves to provide for their own 

defence, 

The circumstances in which the United States 
would be prepared to commit forces overseas for 
combat operations were further clarified last 
November by the U.S. Secretary of Defense, 
Caspar Weinberger. He spelt out the following six 
conditions or tests for the foreign commitment of 
U.S. combat forces: 

@ first, the commitment must be deemed vital to 
the interests of the United States or those of its 
allies: 

è second, if combat troops are committed, the 
action should be taken wholeheartedly with the 
clear intention of winning; 

è third, if combat forces are committed, clear 
political and military objectives must be de- 
fined for achievement; 

è fourth, as conditions change, there needs to be 
a continued reassessment of objectives to 
ensure that they remain vital to national interest 
and, if they are, to ensure that sufficient 
appropriate forces are made available to win; 

è fifth, before combat forces are committed 
abroad, there must be some reasonable assur- 
ance of popular and Congressional support; 
and 

@ finally, the commitment of U.S. forces to 
combat should be a last resort. 

The continued development of this United 
States policy of limited or conditional United 
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States commitment during the last 15 years has 
important implications for Australian security 
planning. | have no doubt that if asked about the 
significance of ANZUS, spokesmen for the U.S. 
Administration would explain its regional role, 
and describe the contribution a formal expression 
of U.S. interest in the region, implied in any sort of 
Treaty, would make to the stability of the area. As | 
shall discuss later, no matter how imprecise 
questions of commitment in the Treaty might be, it 
nevertheless contributes to a psychological milieu 
in which all States in the area would have to 
consider U.S. intervention a possibility in a crisis. 
However, no statement, if made at length, would 
fail to have within it emphasis on the need for 
friends and allies to help themselves. 


The primary consequence for Australia is that 
we need to provide the main forces for our own 
defence. At this point | think it appropriate to set 
out briefly the Australian Government's goals in 
providing for our own defence. Our strategy is 
essentially one based on the defence of Australia 
and directed towards our immediate maritime 
approaches. Consequently, we place emphasis on 
the equipment and deployments appropriate to 
such a strategy. 


Perhaps the most obvious and tangible aspect of 
this is the stress given to the development of our 
maritime strike capabilities rather than keeping an 
aircraft carrier in the force structure. A carrier is 
more related to deployments a long way from 
Australia. We are more concerned with the 
effective basing of air power in the north of 
Australia. Bases at Tindal, Derby, and Cape York, 
airborne early warning aircraft, in-flight refuelling 
for the F/A-18 and F111, and Harpoon missiles for 
the Orion long range maritime patrol aircraft are 
all part of our plans. Closely related is, of course, 
our intention to acquire new, highly capable 
submarines. This is not to say that we will be 
attacked by anyone. On a sliding scale of insecur- 
ity and potential threat we are, in fact, one of the 
most secure countries in the world. 


The requirement for self reliance in defence is 
founded on a principle of national sovereignty 
and responsibility. Also, it goes without saying 
that we are not improving our defence capabilities 
for any aggressive purpose, and our neighbours 
are fully aware of that. We have a wide range of 
co-operative activities with our regional friends, 
and | will return to this later, in our efforts to 
promote stability in our area. 

But to return to ANZUS itself. If the circumst- 
ances under which the United States might 
provide combat assistance to an Australia under 
threat in the future are qualified, it is reasonable to 
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ask what role should the ANZUS alliance play for 
Australia in the 1980s and 1990s. 

These were some of the concerns that led the 
Government, in one of its first acts on Coming to 
power in 1983, to institute the first thorough 
review of Australian membership of the ANZUS 
alliance since its inception in the early 1950s. We 
embarked on that review with an open-eyed 
acknowledgement that 1983 was not 1952. The 
war with Japan was long over. Japan had become 
our most important trading partner and had come 
to play a key role in world affairs. Other wars had 
been fought and, if not won, had been settled. The 
long period of so-called ‘containment’ of China 
was over. China enjoyed friendly and co- 
operative links with most of her regional neigh- 
bours, including Australia. 

That thorough review of ANZUS acknowledged 
openly that the Treaty does not absolve each 
Government from the primary responsibility to 
provide for its own security. But the review 
concluded with a firm and unequivocal reatfirma- 
tion of the alliance as fundamental to Australia’s 
national security and foreign and defence poli- 
cles, 

In particular, ANZUS continues to provide a 
level of assurance were a major threat to arise to 
our security, and it bolsters Australia’s deterrent 
capacity by greatly complicating the planning of 
any country that might contemplate the initiation 
of hostilities against us. The ANZUS Treaty also 
provides a background for a wide range of 
mutually beneficial defence co-operative activi- 
ties with the U.S., exercises, co-operation in 
research and technology, personnel and intelli- 
gence exchanges, etc — that are not conducted 
because of the Treaty’s provisions, but because 
both Australia and America see them being in 
their respective national interests. 

Naturally enough a major threat to our security 
could only arise from, or across, the South East 
Asian region. Such a threat is not discernible now 
from the attitudes and capabilities of States within 
the region or from the positions and policies in the 
region pursued by major external powers. In such 
circumstances the relevance of the ANZUS Treaty 
to the support of our security interests in the South 
West Pacific and South East Asian area is much 
less direct. 

Our strategic environment, which as | said is 
comparatively benign, does offer possibilities for 
equal exchange with our alliance partner in a way 
not open to other members of the Western 
alliance. Though some are more significant milit- 
ary and economic powers than Australia could 
ever aspire to be, NATO's European members 
must largely be ‘consumers’ of American security. 
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Potentially hostile military power is massed near 
their borders and any American reaction in their 
defence risks devastation of the United States. No 
benefit the U.S. might accrue from its NATO 
partnership ultimately outweighs such a possible 
cost. 

No such patterns of relations exist between 
ourselves and the United States. The benefits to 
Australia outlined earlier are very real but are 
weighed in the balance by the very real benefits 
that accrue to the United States through, in 
particular, the joint facilities. Looked at philo- 
sophically, this is a central point in the compati- 
bility of a strategy of self reliance and a commit- 
ment to the American alliance, The relationship 
offers us a detailed understanding of develop- 
ments in our region and access to a ‘technological! 
edge’ in the development and acquisition of 
weapons systems which provide an opportunity, 
for the first time in our history, for our small 
population to be able to defend a large continent. 
The cost of providing such access for ourselves 
would be enormous and beyond sustaining in our 
budgets. Yet that assurance is a product of as. clase 
to an equal exchange that such disproportionately 
unequal partners could be capable of devising. 
This provides for us both the opportunity and 
requirement to define our relationship with States 
in the area in a context beyond a simple reference 
to the ANZUS framework. | 

Australia’s concern for the development and 
maintenance of a peaceful, stable, harmonious 
and economically viable environment in our 
surrounding region, springs from our own national 
interests. To this end we maintain close co- 
operative relationships with those governments in 
South East Asia and the South West Pacific with 
which we share security interests. We work 
closely with them to reduce the opportunities for 
unfriendly external powers to intrude and we 
strive to promote a sense of strategic community 
and co-operation that serves to bolster regional 
harmony and confidence. 

The nature of Australia’s security co-operation 
with our neighbours has been modified fairly 
significantly over the last three decades to take 
account of the changing nature of South East Asia 
and the South West Pacific and altered percep- 
tions concerning the best means of securing our 
interests there. 

Since the late 1940s, most of the countries of 
South East Asia and the South West Pacific have 
acquired their independence and the ASEAN 
States, in particular, have increased substantially 
their economic and political strength. Many re- 
gional economies have been achieving impressive 
growth rates and their medium and longer term 
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prospects appear relatively favourable. There has 
also been some concentration on developing 
mutual political relationships which foster co- 
operation and make for regional political and 
economic resilience. 


Australia has supported and encouraged these 
developments as they have generally served to 
improve regional security and stability. The prim- 
ary means of practical Australian support and 
assistance have been via civil agencies, our 
broader diplomatic effort and the involvement of 
Australian industry. There is continuing scope for 
a useful defence contribution. 


In recent years Australia’s primary defence 
co-operative activities with regional countries 
have comprised a pattern of close consultations 
on security prospects and policies, periodic visits 
by defence officials and military units, combined 
exercises with the armed forces of regional 
countries and the provision of specialised advice, 
training and joint projects aimed at developing 
specific defence capabilities. 


Our Defence Co-operation Program is just one 
element in our extensive pattern of co-operative 
activities with regional countries. It is, however, 
the most visible example of our practical defence 
involvement. Under this Program, the Australian 
Defence Force undertakes many bilateral and 
multilateral projects tailored to meet the require- 
ments of participating countries and to emphasise 
the improvement of skills and exchange of exper- 
tise. Australian involvement in the region is 
evident also through our participation in the 
integrated air defence system in Malaysia and 
Singapore and other combined military and naval 
exercises conducted under the Five Power De- 
fence Arrangements. 


Australia can, perhaps, draw some comfort 
from the fact that during the last decade or so our 
own region has been basically stable although 
there have been some developments that continue 
to cause us concern. No doubt Bill Hayden will be 
able to present you with our views on the situation 
in Kampuchea and our general approach to the 
relationship between Vietnam and the ASEAN 
States. | am mindful of the need to tread warily in 
Bill Hayden’s territory. | can, however, as a 
Defence Minister, say that his diplomacy is 
entirely consistent with what is an important 
strategic Consideration — that of lessening in the 
region the chances of any State becoming depen- 
dent on a military relationship with a potentially 
hostile external power. Our opponents persistent- 
ly fail to recognise, when they express not 
unreasonable concern at the Soviet military pre- 
sence in Indo-China, that the presence will be to 
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some degree driven by the extent to which 
Vietnam feels isolated. 

While | would not want to overstate the role 
Australia has played in the development of a 
favourable regional strategic environment, our 
contribution to peace and stability in South East 
Asia and the South West Pacific has been, and 
continues to be, of some significance. Regional 
defence and national security planners tend to 
regard Australia as a dependably stable influence 
in regional affairs. In South East Asia, strategic 
planning assumes an Australia which is stable, 
secure and non-adventurist, and whose security 
is, in an ultimate sense, guaranteed by the U.S. 
The ANZUS Treaty, accordingly, is highly symbo- 
lic to regional defence planners. They see it as a 
formal expression of the fact that they do not need 
to worry about Australia’s long-term strategic 
intentions, or its ultimate security. 

In PNG and the South West Pacific the perspec- 
tive is a little different. Australia’s dealings with 
PNG are based primarily on our long history of 
close security co-operation and on a clear mutual 
recognition of the continuing value of that co- 
operation. Because the security of PNG is so 
closely associated with that of Australia, many 
there feel that the ANZUS arrangements have 
benefits for PNG, even though PNG is not a 
signatory to the Treaty. 

The other island States in the South Pacific are 
very limited in size and defence resources. 
Conscious of their vulnerability to external milit- 
ary pressures, they tend to look to Australia and 
New Zealand for strategic support. They share 
with us a common regional strategic outlook 
which, for most of them, stems from their com- 
mon traditions as former British colonies or 
protectorates and widespread personal and com- 
mercial links with Australia and New Zealand. 
Beyond this regional relationship, the island 
countries see the ANZUS Treaty as indirect 
support of their security, although they appreciate 
that it does not apply directly to them as indepen- 
dent States. The Western strategic dominance in 
their region meets their fundamental need for a 
secure and stable environment in which they can 
pursue their economic development. 

This long-standing perception of Australia and 
its direct security association with the United 
States as a stable, dependable and generally 
helpful factor in regional security has been raised 
for re-examination recently as a result of develop- 
ments in United States — New Zealand relations. 
It is not that regional countries have seen recent 
developments as marking the end of ANZUS. 
Rather, the fact that the United States and New 
Zealand could disagree on basic matters of 
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military co-operation has caused some regional 
commentators to question the longer term security 
attitudes of Australia and New Zealand to South 
East Asia. Others have been led to wonder about 
the longer term significance of the United States 
‘over the horizon’ presence in the region, and the 
security of its longer-term access to the region. 

Malaysia and Indonesia are clearly committed 
to the ‘Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality’ 
proposal — usually known as ZOPFAN. Their 
press comments have demonstrated their concern 
that essential strategic balances remain stable, and 
that opportunities are not created for any expan- 
sion of Soviet interests or activities. This latter 
view is very evident in the attitudes of other 
ASEAN members. Singapore Foreign Minister 
Dhanabalan, commenting in early March, said 
that: ‘Any weakening of the security set-up itself 
between Australia, New Zealand and the United 
States would be of concern to us because we see 
the security of this part of the world as being very 
closely interwoven and we cannot separate what 
is happening in the South and what is happening 
in South East Asia.’ Singapore, of course, has 
traditionally been very robust in its approach to 
regional strategic issues. 
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The Philippines, while less forthright in its 
public concern about Soviet activities in the 
region, maintains a strong and close identification 
with U.S. interests in the region. Accordingly, the 
Philippines has tended to see the development 
within ANZUS as a weakening of the U.S.-led 
Western alliance in the region. 

The Thai media has picked up this view, and 
has set the New Zealand Government's decisions 
in the context of Soviet interests in Asia. One 
Bangkok paper editorial commented that ‘collec- 
tively, as part of ANZUS, New Zealand certainly 
has a role to play, but individually she sinks into 
insignificance.’ It went on to say: 


The Soviet Union is keeping a high profile in the 
Pacific region, and her power is increasing day by day 
... Let alone New Zealand, one wonders whether 
even China will be able to counter this deep 
penetration of the western part of the Pacific Ocean 
and of Indo-China by the Soviet Union . . . This is one 
of the reasons that East Asian countries, all the way 
southward from South Korea, are distancing them- 
selves from Lange’s policy and the deterioration of 
ANZUS. 


Both the Japanese and Chinese media, in 
different ways, have commented on the effect that 
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changes to the ANZUS relationship might have on 
overall Western solidarity. Not unexpectedly, the 
Japanese media has expressed its concern that ‘a 
development which may be seen as damaging to 
the unity of the Western bloc should have 
emerged just before the start of a new round of 
arms reduction talks between Washington and 
Moscow.’ Although the Chinese media have 
endorsed New Zealand’s anti-nuclear stance, they 
have taken a supportive approach to the preserva- 
tion of ANZUS. Indeed, a Chinese Vice-Foreign 
Minister said that China hoped that ‘the United 
States and New Zealand, two countries with 
which China has friendly relations, would resolve 
their differences.’ 

The attitudes of Papua New Guinea and the 
South Pacific countries to the differences between 
the United States and New Zealand have ranged 
from full support for New Zealand and its stand to 
full support for the United States. 

The Solomon Islands Government has stated 
that in the present non-combatative situation the 
Solomon Islands would not allow nuclear po- 
wered or armed ships right of transit in its waters 
or harbours. The Vanuatu Government adopts a 
similar approach. 

The Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea 
announced recently that he would not rule out the 
possibility that his Government would allow U.S. 
warships to use its ports as an alternative to New 
Zealand. Mr Somare went on to say that any 
requests for use of port facilities would be treated 
on merit; PNG would not ask whether vessels 
visiting were nuclear armed or powered. 

The Fiji Government last year lifted its former 
ban on the visits by U.S. warships. 

The USS Texas is, | understand, scheduled to 
visit Apia during the next five days, reflecting the 
Western Samoan Government's attitude to the 
issue. The King of Tonga has criticised the NZ 
Government's policy on nuclear ship visits, saying 
that it would adversely affect the ANZUS Treaty 
and its purposes. The King added that he hoped 
more U.S. ships would visit Tonga. 

In general, the countries of the South West 
Pacific have concentrated mainly on the specific 
issue of nuclear powered and/or armed ships 
rather than the longer term prospects for ANZUS. 

Weill, what does all this mean? Certainly, recent 
developments in ANZUS have encouraged most 
of the countries in South East Asia and the South 
Pacific to focus their attention on the security 
policies of Australia and New Zealand, something 
which has not happened for many years. Percep- 
tions and responses have differed, but many have 
expressed concern that the Soviet Union might 
exploit opportunities created by an alleged 
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weakening of ANZUS resolve and a resultant 
decline of Australian and/or New Zealand support 
for regional security. 

Some have also expressed concern that an 
alleged weakening of ANZUS resolve might be 
evidence of a wider weakening of Western resolve 
in the region, with a resultant decline in U.S. 
strategic reach. | believe that these regional 
concerns are, in large measure, unwarranted. 
There should be no doubt that Australia’s role in 


ANZUS and our continued security co-operation 


in a wide range of fields with the United States 
and New Zealand continue. 

Despite the difficulties caused by New Zea- 
land’s policy on U.S. ship visits, | stress that our 
bilateral relationships with each of our close 
friends are being preserved and developed. We 
are continuing to exchange with the U.S. scientific 
information, intelligence and strategic perceptions 
and we continue to have training opportunities 
with their large and well-equipped forces. 

Equally, we are preserving our relationship with 
New Zealand. | have recently returned from 
substantial discussions with my counterpart there. 
We agreed that the convergence of our interests in 
the South Pacific and ASEAN provided a powerful 
stimulus to continue and enhance the long- 
standing co-operative activities in the defence 
field that exist between us.' 

Australia will continue to share with the United 
States a wide range of interests in South East Asia 
and the South Pacific. We do not intend with- 
drawing from the civil and defence co-operative 
activities we undertake with our regional friends. 
We do not see any intention on the part of the 
United States to withdraw its presence. 

No doubt we will sometimes differ with the 
United States on aspects of its regional policies. 
We will not hesitate to use our favoured access as 
an ally to influence U.S. views and policies 
especially those relating to our more immediate 
region, when we consider them to be miscon- 
ceived or damaging to the interests of Australia or 
our regional friends. 

But | expect that the important interests Austra- 
lia shares with the United States, and indeed most 
of the regional countries, in contributing to 
regional security will be maintained. Australian- 
American co-operation with other countries in the 
region is not determined by the provisions of the 
ANZUS Treaty. Rather, it flows from the national 
interests we share. And in South East Asia and the 
South Pacific we both have an enduring interest in 
the maintenance of security, stability and peace. 


1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4; April 1985, page 303. 
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International law and foreign policy: the cultural dimension 


Speech by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris, to the Public 
International Law seminar, at the University of Sydney, on 10 May: 


As someone with responsibilities and interests in foreign policy, and a major consumer of your end 
product, | would like to explore briefly with you some aspects of international law and its relationship to 
the development of foreign policy and, in particular, Australian foreign policy. 


Australia’s foreign policy — like that of any 
other country — is aimed at pursuing Australia’s 
national. interests. In this quest we can identify 
` -four major concerns, to each of which internation- 
-al law contributes very substantially: 

è to meet the objective of political and strategic 
security, it contributes treaties, agreements and 
formal understandings; 

è to a second objective, that of improved econo- 
mic welfare, it is concerned with codes of 
conduct, rules and guidelines; 

@ to the achievement of a framework of interna- 
tional order compatible with our national 
interests, a third objective, it contributes 
through multilateral charters, covenants and 
conventions; and 

@ finally, to the protection of Australian. nationals 
and Australian property abroad, it contributes 
consular agreements, conventions and the like. 
Customary international law, constantly de- 

veloping, underlies and complements all of these. 

In the achievement of each of these goals, 
therefore, international law plays a significant 
role. Equally, in international fora we are helping 
to establish, through our foreign policy efforts, and 
together with other nations, new and additional 
norms of international law. Foreign policy and 
international law are clearly interdependent. Each 
has developed from and must respond to the 
practice of States with many differing social, 
political and cultural systems. 

| want to examine here some of the challenges 
that these differing cultural systems pose both to 
the makers of our foreign policy and to lawyers. | 
use the term ‘cultural’ here in a broad sense 
encompassing social, historical and religious fac- 
tors. We must take due account of this cultural 
framework for various reasons; two that are 
important here are: 

è first, it is of fundamental importance to our 
foreign relations and the international system 
within which our national interests are pur- 
sued; and 
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è second, it is of fundamental importance to re 
international law — its evolution, validity and 
future development. 


Of course, the cultural diversity of the nations > 
which constitute the international community, 
leads many commentators to question whether 
international law can be truly considered ‘aw 
Law, it is argued, needs a cultural context; there 
being no agreed social or cultural context interna-. 
tionally, there can be no ‘umbrella’ 
extends beyond so many cultural barriers. 
However interesting this age old 
debate may be, it is not one | wish to enter 
significant degree tonight. What is important for 
my message is that differences exist between the 
law — its nature and meaning — in different 
societies, which reflect different social and cultu- 
ral values. 





Foreign policy 


Let me look more generally at this cultural issue 
— using that term in the broad sense that | 
indicated earlier. Michael Howard made the point 
recently (talking of U.S. foreign policy) that it is 
commonly overlooked that foreign policy is con- 
cerned with foreigners. What he meant, of course, 
by that seemingly trite but in fact illuminating 
comment, was that we often forget that we are 
dealing with people of different cultural back- 
grounds, perceptions and values. For example, we 
frequently forget that the English language, 
although its usage is widespread, expresses con- 
cepts and values often foreign to others. 


We consider that on the basis of our common 
Judeo-Christian background we can communicate 
easily with Europeans and North Americans. Even 
here, however, cultural barriers exist. For exarn- 
ple, to understand French thinking, on matters of 
common interest it is helpful to know, not just the 
French language but also something of Descartes 
and Cartesian logic. 
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These transcultural communication problems 
have even greater significance for Australians in 
our discourse with our regional neighbours. In- 
creasingly, because we are in the Asian-Pacific 
region, we are extensively involved with the great 
civilisations of China, Japan, India and the Islamic 
countries, through political, economic and other 
exchanges. 


We may hope to break down the barriers 
provided by such cultural differences by travelling 
to these countries. But we normally see little more 
than a Western enclave — the Great Wall Hotel in 
Beijing with its Western-type bell boys and porters 
is more gaudily American than the Sydney Hilton. 
From such limited experiences, we think we 
understand the foreigner. Yet at best, we will have 
touched only a Westernised veneer. For indeed, 
despite the Western cultural overlay, other cul- 
tures usually remain largely intact. 


Moreover, even if we break through that 
veneer, we probably see only a part of that society 
—- its urbanised elite. We gain little inkling of the 
other side of that society, the rural society which 
commonly differs markedly from the urban one. 
This sharp distinction between urban and rural 
societies was, incidentally, one of the factors so 
long ignored in Western assessments of events in 
Indo-China. To some extent the Cambodian ex- 
perience in the last 20 years followed an historical 
pattern of rejection of Westernised urban elites — 
as in Russia, China, Cuba, Iran and Vietnam. By 
not understanding the true nature of the society 
and its cultural values, we are likely not to 
understand a country’s policies. When we lift our 
eyes above ideologies, for example we may find 
Soviet Russia's foreign policies as much Russian 
as Soviet. 


Moreover, many of the concepts that to us are 
self-evident truths are far from self-evident to other 
cultures. The Islamic world has a concept of 
democracy that is non-confrontational and fits 
more easily into their cultural system. For many 
such societies, the Westminster concept of demo- 
cracy is simply not a meaningful concept. Nor 
would adherence to it lead necessarily to social 
cohesion in a tribal African or Caribbean island 
society or in a turbulent poly-ethnic society. 

So what does this mean for international law? 
Since | am not a lawyer let me simply raise some 
issues. International law owes its modern evolu- 
tion, except for the last two or three decades, 
overwhelmingly to the interactions among West- 
ern European countries over some four centuries. 
It is in consequence thoroughly permeated by 
unmistakeably Western European influences. 
Grotius explained to the Western world how the 
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natural law regulated exchanges among nation- 
states. There is no equivalent that | am aware of, 
however, for the countries of Asia. 


The United Nations was originally conceived 
by Western nations in their own image, within the 
Western ideological framework of individual 
rights, equality and liberty. Had it been conceived 
by Asian nations it may have reflected some subtle 
differences. Since the end of World War Il the 
Asian-African States have acquired independence 
and become fully-fledged members of the United 
Nations. The decolonisation and, if you like, 
democratisation of international society is almost 
complete, that international society having grown 
from a predominantly European community to a 
world community. While European languages and 
values still have wide currency, we often assume a 
universality of acceptance of that cultural 
framework, and the values that are reflected in it, 
that simply does not exist. 


Let me generalise very simply for purposes of 
illustration — with all the attendant risks that go 
with such simplification — about the differences 
between the cultural underpinnings of Western 
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law and those of some of the ancient cultures of 
our geographic region. | referred earlier to the 
historic basis provided by Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion and the natural laws that evolved from it. 
Since the enlightenment, although much of that 
influence remains, the emphasis has been placed 
on the social values and ideals of truth and justice, 
stressing the individual conscience. Yet this does 
not apply generally to the countries that make up 
our region. 

Law to many in our region is more closely 
related to the current world, being based not on 
transcendental moral values of a Divine Creator 
but at best on Confucian moral values; it is based 
less on a universal ideal than on a group or 
community ideal. Government can, therefore, be 
described less as a government of laws than as a 
o government of men. To the extent that such 
simplifications hold, they are important in a 
variety of ways for the understanding between 
nations that is essential for the pursuit of Austra- 
lia’s foreign interests. 

When we look at what this means for interna- 
tional law specifically, however, it is impossible to 
stay completely away from the old and familiar 
debate | referred to earlier. Some argue — as we 
saw earlier — that these cultural differences make 
international law difficult if not impossible. Yet 
this need not be so if one thinks in terms of 
procedures or means rather than ends or social 
values. It is feasible to contemplate agreement 
between societies with different social or political 
goals, on procedures or even constraints — such 
as the avoidance of international conflict — 
which can be common to different cultures. 

Some observers, of course — usually Western 
observers — go further and dismiss these differ- 
ences as insignificant, on the grounds that all 
societies have remarkable commonality of social 
objectives — valuing human life, moderating 
sexual behaviour and the like. Yet this seems to 
beg the question of the significance of the 
underlying cultural differences. For example, to 
the West the law is seen as a norm against which 
behaviour is judged. To a Japanese, however, law 
is rather a framework for discussion. 

As Frank Gibney has shown, a Japanese regards 
the strict application of the law with disfavour, 
appeals to the law a sign of the failure of the social 
system, and the preferred outcome not a victory 
and a judgement for him but a compromise — in 
or out of court — even though he hopes the 
compromise favours him as much as possible. A 
contract is, therefore, a framework for discussion 
to achieve mutually satisfactory objectives. Simi- 
larly China has a Confucian system despite, in 
recent years, an overlay of Marxist concepts. 
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Historically, as well as now, the political system 
was authoritarian with, unlike most Western 
countries, only one centre of political and econo- 
mic power. Prevailing norms in Chinese law have 
encouraged unity and harmony and have discour- 
aged the pursuit of personal interests in conflict 
with the claims of others. Hence the Chinese too 
have traditionally favoured mediation and com- 
promise for dispute resolution over traditional 
Western procedures seeking a winner-take-all 
victory over one’s adversaries. 

A second basis for dismissing the importance of 
cultural differences is the even more ethnocentric 
view that many of these countries have become 
Westernised, especially in the conduct of their 
foreign relations — and Western international law 
is being taught and practiced throughout the 
world. Certainly, many ex-colonies have 
absorbed much of the law of the colonising power 
— with English common law widespread — as in 
India. Not all countries, however, have adopted 
completely the imported law. Indonesia has 
adopted much of the Dutch continental civil law 
but the customary rural law is still important. — 

Both China and Japan have had to accommo- 
date to Western laws -— both to deal with the 
West in trade and investment or earlier to get rid 
of unequal treaties or to negotiate more equal 
treaties in their place. The Japanese in the late 
19th century and the Chinese in the early 20th 
century have sought to understand and learn 
Western law — complicated by the mixture of 
Western law that they learned, both continental 
civil law, thought by some to be more compatible 
with local legal philosophy, and English common 
law. More recently United States law, with its own 
characteristics, has grown in importance in these 
countries. 

We may believe in the universality of our social 
goals and ideals — despite the differences even 
between American and Europeans on the rights of 
the individual. Yet it is not clear that all those 
societies prepared to learn and use Western law 
have the same understanding of the basic tenets 
underlying it or if they do that they necessarily 
accept thern. 

Many of the important ‘differences arise, of 
course, most specifically with respect to private 
law and constitute thé material for the compara- 
tive study of legal systems. Here they seem 
particularly significant. If we fail to understand the 
cultural differences which cause differing percep- 
tions of private property, contract laws, dispute 
settlement procedures and arbitration, we will be 
unable to arrive at satisfactory and harmonious 
arrangements with these countries. But they are 
not limited even in the commercial context to 
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private law since much of this takes place under 
government-fo-government agreements or con- 
ventions or customary understandings. 


In the field of customary international law, the 
influences of such differences may still be felt 
even though many non-Western countries have 
seemingly accepted a wide range of Western-type 
agreements, conventions, charters and the like. 
That the emphasis the West places today on the 
civil and political rights of the individual is not 
always shared by many non-Western nations will 
often be a result of the nature of the government 
— as in rightist or leftist authoritarian regimes, or a 
consequence of the level of economic develop- 
ment — with low income countries giving econo- 
mic rights higher priority than do the wealthier 
Western countries. These are important factors but 
are very familiar to international lawyers. For 
many non-Western countries, particularly in Asia, 
other factors arising from their cultural framework 
— as with the Japanese and Chinese examples 
given —- may be critical. It is this less familiar 
aspect that | am basically concerned with here. 


If law is to retain its relevance and effectiveness, 
it would seem essential that it reflect changes in 
the powers, views and interests in the community. 
In that sense the record, so far as different political 
systems and priorities are concerned, seems en- 
couraging. 


International law is in the process of recognis- 
ing the claims of the ‘new States’ which demand 
the adaptation for general application of those 
sections of international law that formerly 
obtained largely between Western nations. Hence 
the evolution of the right to self-determination, 
equality of the races, the ownership of natural 
resources, the important but still-emerging right to 
development, the ‘clean-slate’ approach of newly 
independent States to succession to treaties estab- 
lished under their colonial regimes, and the 
sharing of the wealth of the deep seabed and other 
advances in the Law of the Sea package. 


Obviously, as we have seen, not all difficulties 
in arriving at common interpretations of the 
traditional principles of international law arise 
from cultural differences. Moreover, new States 
will attempt, as old States have done for centuries, 
to mould the law to fit their own national interests. 


Often, however, we interpret differences of 
view, here as in many other fields, as due to 
narrow self interest, to an unco-operative attitude, 
to political or ideological differences or to the 
simple cussedness of those we are engaged with. 
Yet a better understanding of the differences in the 
cultural, systems involved in the debate might 
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indicate a different logical framework that on its 
own terms is no less reasonable than our own. 


| believe these factors have general importance, 
and Australia’s strong interest in Asian-Pacific 
economic co-operation efforts is in part to gener- 
ate a greater understanding of such matters in 
particular contexts. How important such factors 
are in the context of international law, however, ts 
something for experts to determine. It is encourag- 
ing to recall here the argument that the interna- 
tional legal system first developed within the 
modern European society in circumstances of the 
breakdown of ideological and religious agree- 
ment. Unable to reconcile these differences, 
society had to deal with them at a supranational 
level. It had to work out a system of dealing with 
groups committed to different ideals and having 
different priorities. This was done in order to 
ensure peace. Similarly, international law today 
has to be concerned to find the medium of 
exchange between States, of crossing the cultural 
gaps, of finding the common denominator. It 
supplies the language of the dialogue. At best that 
language should be no more ambiguous or 
‘open-textured’ than other languages but that best 
will often be very difficult to achieve because of 
the hidden cultural components of the language. 


While diplomats are involved with the political 
forces at work on the international system, you 
international lawyers are the expounders of the 
impact of those same forces. International lawyers 
have an essential role, therefore, in understanding 
and explaining the heterogeneous components of 
international society and in synthesising the cultu- 
ral framework and State practice into a coherent, 
cohesive body of law of enduring quality. 


A critical component of that understanding and 
explanation has to be the cultural differences 
involved and their implications for the develop- 
ment of an equitable international regime which 
links national and international responsibility in 
an effective manner to the benefit of the interna- 
tional community as a whole. 


Essentially that means that neither in the prac- 
tice of international law nor in the formulation of 
foreign policy can we afford to ignore the fact that 
we are dealing with — and are concerned with — 
foreigners. Unless we are sure that we understand 
the importance of attitude, perception and cultu- 
ral diversity in the world — and most particularly 
in our region — we will be handicapped both in 
our international law and in our overall foreign 
policy — and thereby fall short in our pursuit of 
Australia’s national interests. 
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Golda Meir Fellowship Fund 


GOLDA MEIR FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Speech by the Prime Minister Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the inauguration of the Golda Meir Fellowship 


Fund, in Melbourne, on 18 May: 


| am delighted that this occasion commemorates the memory of a Prime Minister committed w o 
democracy and freedom, a great Labor leader, a great woman, and a great mother of her people. 





Golda Meir encouraged and took pride in the achievements of youth, fought for their aspirations and $ 
sorrowed when they, and their enemies, died in defence of their countries. It is fitting that the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem should commemorate her achievements with the Golda Meir Fellowship 


Program. 


I am very pleased that Australian youth, along 
with their counterparts from many other lands, 


= will participate in the Fellowship program. The 


- histories and the fates of Australia and the Jewish 
-people have been enmeshed since the arrival of 
the First Fleet. The First Fleet brought several 
Jewish convicts. Jewish Australians were promin- 
ent among our early settlers and played an 
important role in land and commercial develop- 
ment. 

The goldrushes saw the immigration of jews 
from Germany, England and Eastern Europe, and 
gave scope for the expansion of Jewish entrep- 
reneurs, some of whom, like Sydney Myer, were 
to found great commercial empires. The Jewish 
communities throughout Australia were streng- 
thened by the contribution of immigrants from 
Europe after World War |. More, fleeing the threat 
of Nazi totalitarianism, arrived following the Evian 
Agreement. Others — like the distinguished pas- 
sengers on the Dunera, with its complement of 
professors-to-be — arrived as internees. 

The survivors of the Holocaust, who came to 
Australia among the many thousands of people 
displaced by World War II, gave a new character 
to the Jewish community, strengthening commit- 
ment to Jewish principles. At this point, may | say 
how honoured Australia is to have hosted the 
Conference of the Association of Jewish Holo- 
caust Survivors, in Sydney last week. The Confer- 
ence served to remind Australians of the numbing 
dimensions of the Holocaust, of the devastating 
impact of totalitarianism on human values and of 
the terrible evils which racism engenders. At the 
same time, the Holocaust testifies to the un- 
quenchable heroism and will to survive of the 
Jewish people, qualities outstandingly represented 
by Golda Meir. 

Throughout our history Australia has benefitted 
from the contribution of our Jewish citizens. Since 
1788, Jewish people have made an important 
contribution to Australian society. Australia has 
called upon Jews to be head of its armed forces, 
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head of its judiciary and, twice, Head of State: 
John Monash, Isaac Isaacs, Zelman Cowen im- 
mediately came to mind. Jewish thinkers, writers, 
musicians and painters have all contributed to 
Australian intellectual and cultural life. Such 
teachers as Julius Stone, Eugene Kamenka, Henry 
Mayer, Fred Gruen and Sol Encel have made an 
invaluable contribution to our universities. Nancy 
Keesing, David Martin, Ron Elisha, and Morris 
Lurie are among many who have had an impact 
on Australian literature. 

Jewish composers and performers have always 
been at the forefront of music in Australia. The 
Musica Viva, for example could not have existed 
without Jewish community support, and the Au- 
stralian Opera has benefitted through the same 
encouragement. Desiderius Orban, Sali Herman, 
Judy Cassab and Cedric Emmanuel have, in 
different ways, contributed to Australian painting. 
From colonial times, Jewish politicians in both 
major parties have played an important role at all 
levels of government. Indeed, the first woman to 
nominate for Parliament in the British Empire, the 
suffragist and social reformer, Vida Goldstein ~~ 
after whom the Victorian electorate was recently 
named — was of Jewish descent. 

With such a longstanding Jewish contribution to 
Australia’s development, it was appropriate that 
H.V. Evatt, as Australia’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in the Chifley Government and President of 
the United Nations General Assembly, should 
play a leading role in the founding of the State of 
Israel. Since that time, jewish society in Australia 
has been closely concerned with the development 
and the security of Israel. Australian Governments 
have consistently supported Israel's integrity and 
independence. My Government has reaffirmed its 
commitment to Israel’s security and its right to 
exist within secure and recognised boundaries. 

The Jewish contribution to Australia epitomises 
the ideals which our society, created largely by 
immigrants, should achieve: the recognition and 
respect of each individual, of each social, ethnic 
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The late Prime Minister of Israel, Mrs Golda Meir. Mrs 
Meir was born on 3 May 1898, in Kiev, Ukraine (now 
USSR). in 1906 she moved with her family to the U.S, 
and in 1921 emigrated to what was then Palestine. She 
began her public life as secretary of the Women’s Labour 
Council in 1928, joined the Executive Committee of the 
Histadrut in 1934 — the General Federation of Labour 
that remains an influential organisation in Israel today ~~~ 


and rase to the pasition of chief of the political section of 


the Histadrut in 1940. In 1946, after the British arrested 
many other prominent jewish leaders, she became 
acting head of the political department of the Jewish 
Agency -—— the body which officially represented and 
administered the Jews under the British mandate. After 


the creation of the State of Israel, she became Minister of 


Labour in 1949 in the country’s first Cabinet and served 
as Foreign Minister from 1956 to 1965 when she 
resigned from the government to become Secretary- 
General of the Labour Party. She retired in 1968 but was 
recalled to public otfice as Prime Minister from 1969 to 
1973. Mrs Meir died on 8 December 1978. (Photo 
courtesy of the Israeli Embassy, Canberra). 


and religious group, of their own roles and the 

roles of others in the community; and the recogni- 

tion of the role of the citizen, and the right to 

maintain group identity and traditions for the 

benefit and enrichment of the whole society. 
Ladies and gentlemen; Australia and Israel have 

very friendly relations and much in common: 

è we both cherish our parliamentary democratic 
systems of government; 

® we are both nations built on a tradition of 
immigration of people from different cultures: 
and 

@ the national characters of Israel and Australia 
were also born of an agricultural ethos. Our 
lands present a hostile natural environment, in 
comparison to much of the rest of the world, 
and we have had to come to grips with similar 
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problems of water supply and the associated 

problems of dry land development. 

Faced by the difficulties arising from existing in 
regions dominated by people of different historic- 
al and cultural traditions, we have in the past often 
sought to internalise — perhaps, if | may go so far 
as to say, to insulate ourselves from — the 
challenge of co-existence. 

Our scholars have recognised that understand- 
ing our neighbours is the first step to regional 
peace and security. This is reflected by the 
attention given to Asian studies in Australia, and 
to Arab studies in Israel. | would hope that in time 
Golda Meir Fellowships will be offered not only to 
students from diaspora countries, but also to 
students from all backgrounds in other countries 
in the Middie East. 

Our shared traditions will, | believe, be en- 
hanced by the academic interchanges made 
possible by the Golda Meir Fellowship Program. 
Speaking as a former Rhodes Scholar, | can say 
that the value of studying at a great overseas 
university lies in the widening of experience, the 
exposure to new and different ideas, and the 
stimulation of studying under some of the great 
scholars of the time. The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem is such an institution. [ts founders, 
Albert Einstein, Sigmund Freud, Chaim Weiz- 
mann, Martin Buber and other great scholars, 
have inspired, and set a standard of excellence for 
its students. 

Because of the similarities and ties between 
Australia and Israel, there has already been 
considerable academic and scientific exchange. 
The collaboration of the CSIRO and the Weiz- 
mann Institute, for instance, in projects connected 
with dryland farming techniques, have been 
beneficial for both our countries. Australian and 
Israeli scholars in such diverse areas as engineer- 
ing physics and the history of ideas have visited 
our respective institutions. The Minister for Scien- 
ce, Barry Jones, who visited Israel and went to the 
Hebrew University in April, was very impressed 
by the work in progress on new technologies and 
the many implications this might have for Au- 
Stralia. 

Israel offers Australians a unique link with a 
powerful intellectual tradition in an environment 
not unlike our own. The Golda Meir Fellowship 
program will provide yet another bridge between 
our two peoples. It will serve not only to promote 
a broader understanding of each other's aims and 
aspirations, but also to emphasise our mutual 
regard for the protection of the values which 
Golda Meir stood for — the defence of our free 
democratic traditions. 

| wish the program well. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NIGERIA 
Australia and Nigeria 


by C.S. Knott! 


The Nigerian Minister for External Affairs, Dr Ibrahim Agboola Gambari visited Australia from 1-4 May. 





as a guest of the Government. It was the second visit to Australia by a Minister of the current Federal nee 
Military Government (FMG) of Nigeria which came to power on 31 December 1983. The Minister. of. g ki 


National Planning, Chief Michael Adigun, visited in May 1984. 


Dr Gambari had meetings with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the Minister. Í. 
for Energy and Resources, Senator Gareth Evans as well as with members of the joint Parliamentary. 












Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence. They discussed bilateral relations, including the possibility 


of strengthening trade and technical co-operation, as well as international issues of common concern: 


such as disarmament, southern Africa, and the North-South dialogue. 


Nigeria is by far Africa’s most populous 
‘country, having close to 90 million people. It 
ranks among the 10 largest nations of the world 
and is the predominant State of West Africa. Its 
capital, Lagos, has a population of five million. 
Other major cities are Kano and Kaduna in the 
north, Ibadan in the west and Port Harcourt and 
Enueu in the east. The most important river in 
Nigeria is the Niger, the third largest river of 
Africa. 

Nigeria is marked by great contrasts in topogra- 
phy. Four main zones, roughly parallel to the 
coastline, can be distinguished. There is a flat, 
humid coastal plain up to some 100 kilometres 
wide, mostly mangrove swamps and alluvial 
deposits intersected by rivers, creeks and lagoons. 
This gives way to gently rolling hills covered by 
tropical rain forest in a belt from 80 to 150 
kilometres in width. To the north lies open 
savanna with a few low ranges, occupying 
four-fifths of the country. Finally, there is a vast 
undulating plateau, rising in the east-central 
region to 2040 metres. This plateau extends 
northwards to the edge of the Sahara, but the 
boundary of northern Nigeria remains well within 
the limits of the summer rains. 

There are three predominant ethno-linguistic 
groups: the Yoruba in the west, the Ibo in the east 
and the Hausa-Fulani in the north. Minority tribes 
live in the sparsely populated ‘middle belt’, which 
is within the northern region, but south of the 
‘true’ or ‘holy’ north. There are great differences 
between the north and the rest of the country. The 
north has long had cultural, ethnic, religious and 
economic links with the Sahara and the Arab 
world. The south has been subject to much more 
European influence and is largely Christian or 


t Mr Chris Knott is currently in the Central and 


Southern Africa Section, Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 
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animist. These differences and the strong puli of 
the Muslim world on northern Nigeria are of 
considerable political importance. 

Nigeria is a major oil exporter and market for 
manufactured goods. 

In recognition of its importance and of our 
common membership of the Commonwealth, 
Australia established a High Commission in Lagos 
at the time of Nigeria’s achievement of independ- 
ence in 1960. Nigeria subsequently became a 
republic in 1963. in 1968 it adopted a federal 
structure, comprising 12 states. Its history as an 
independent nation has been one of occasional 
turmoil, characterised by political instability and, 
between 1967-70, civil war. After a series of 
military governments, a new constitution was 
promulgated in 1978. The number of compenent 
states had, by then, increased to 19. A Federal 
Capital Territory was formed in 1979. It is planned 
that the city being constructed there, Abuja, will 
become the seat of government in a few years 
time. Following elections a Second Republic 
came into being on 1 October 1979 with 
President Shagari, of the National Party of Nigeria 
(NPN), elected as the new Head of State. He was 
re-elected in August 1983. 

This second attempt at democracy lasted four 
years. On 31 December 1983 a group of senior 
Army officers seized power in a bloodless coup. 
Major-General Muhanned Buhari became the 
new Head of State and leader of the new FMG. 

The 1979 Constitution was suspended, and the 
FMG rules by decree. A considerable number of 
politicans and members of the federal and state 
civilian governments were detained pending 
further investigation for possible charges of 
missappropriating public money and/or con- 
travening foreign exchange regulations. A number 
of special military tribunals were established to try 
these people. Trials began in May 1984, and those 
involved have been sentenced or released from 
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The Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, pictured with the Nigerian Minister for External Affairs, Dr 
Ibrahim Agboola Gambari, who visited Australia from 1 to 4 May as guest of the Government. (AIS photo). 


custody depending on the outcome of these 
hearings. Under a Government amnesty of 1 
October 1984 some 250 detainees, including 
eight former Cabinet Ministers and nine junior 
Ministers were released. In January 1985 the 
Government released a further 144 political 
detainees and confirmed a reduction in the 
sentences of seven imprisoned politicians. Of an 
estimated 750 to 1000 people arrested following 
the coup a few hundred remain in detention, 
including former President Shagari who is under 
house arrest. 

A deteriorating economy was one of the main 
causes of the 1983 coup and a reason why most 
Nigerians appeared to welcome the removal of 
the Shagari Government. It had not succeeded in 
dealing with an economy which fluctuates as a 
result of its heavy dependence on petroleum and 
oil production. Nigeria is the world’s sixth largest 
exporter of crude oil, which accounts for 95 per 
cent of its foreign exchange earnings. A boom in 
petroleum revenues after 1973 encouraged a 
sharp rise in Government spending and in 
liquidity which, together with transport difficulties 
and large wage increases, combined to produce a 
high rate of inflation. Petroleum revenue fell 
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sharply, however, from the late 1970s. Rising 
prices and shortages of basic commodities, 
including food, and increasing unemployment 
made life harder for most ordinary Nigerians 
while the effects of a lack of foreign exchange and 
reduced imports were also being felt. By the early 
1980s industry was operating at about only 30 per 
cent of capacity. 


Both the Shagari and the Buhari Governments 
have stressed the need to restructure and restore 
profitability to agriculture as the major contributor 
to national well-being, after oil. Progress has been 
hindered by poor implementation, relatively high 
costs and low returns to farmers, climate, poor 
soils and rapid population growth (more than 
three per cent). Except in the north, where severe 
drought still persist, the 1984 harvests were 
markedly better than in 1983, which was down 15 
per cent on that of 1982. The economy has been 
in a decline which has been slowed but not 
arrested. In 1984 GDP in real terms fell by eight 
per cent against 1983, which in turn had declined 
by four per cent over 1982. In 1983 total income 
in real terms fell by five per cent and in 1984 by 
about one per cent. 
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The FMG Government inherited a large exter- 
nal debt. As Dr Gambari explained to a gathering 
of businessmen hosted by the Australia-Africa 
Business Council in Sydney on 3 May, the 
Nigerian Government has undertaken a program 
of austerity because its first priority is to restore the 
economy. The Government has assured its 
creditors that Nigeria intends to honour its debts. 
The theme of the 1985 budget is self-reliance. 
There will be no external borrowing for new 
projects and an increasingly high proportion of 
foreign exchange will be used to pay off existing 
debts. Negotiations with the International Monet- 
ary Fund (IMF) for loans have stalled over the 
conditions to be attached, in particular the issue of 
devaluation, but discussions are continuing. 

On a more general level, the FMG has tried to 
instill more order, probity, accountability and 
responsibility into Nigerian life. This so called 
War Against Indiscipline (WAI) has gone through 
four phases — civic responsibility, work ethics, 
nationalism and patriotism and, most recently, 
honesty and accountability. WAI campaigns have 
been launched in all major walks of life. The 
Government hopes, in this way, to bring about 
long-term reforms of the practices which have 
previously hampered Nigeria’s development. 

Nigeria has been a member of OPEC since 
1971 and is a major producer of light crude. It has 
found it necessary to maintain oil revenue at a 
high level in order to support its development 
programs, and finance essential imports. As a 
result it has often exceeded its OPEC production 
quota of 1.3 million barrels per day. Apart from its 
relations with OPEC, Nigerian foreign policy 
concentrates on Africa and particular emphasis on 
relations with its neighbours and the West African 
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region. Nigeria has played a influential role in the 
Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS) which seeks to develop closer econo- 
mic integration among its members. It is a leading 
member of the Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU) and the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM). It 
is strongly opposed to the South African Govern- 
ment’s policy of apartheid and supports the 
United Nations independence plan for Namibia 
(UN Security Council Resolution 435). It is active 
in the disarmament and arms control area and, 
like Australia, seeks immediate negotiation of a 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTB). 

Nigeria is active in the international arena. It 
has been outspoken in urging the Comonwealth to 
keep issues such as apartheid, Namibian inde- 
pendence, the economic crisis in Africa and world 
peace under active consideration. It has, furth- 
ermore, exercised its influence within the UN, 
OAU and the Commonwealth African group to 
promote a tougher line on southern African issues 
including sporting contacts. 

Relations between Australia and Nigeria are 
good although there is not a great deal of 
substance in the relationship. Trade is very small. 
In 1983-84 Australian exports to Nigeria were 
worth $1.16 million while imports were worth 
$0.22 million. Australia provides a modest 
amount of development assistance to Nigeria. 
This consists mainly of training aid, worth 
$363 000 in 1984-85. In addition, Australia 
provided two awards in 1984 to enable Nigerians 
to attend the Australian Institute of Sport. The 
Australian Centre for International Agricultura! 
Research (ACIAR) is currently working with 
Nigerian authorities to develop a joint research 
program into aspects of dry land farming. 


Pacific Economic Co-operation Conference 


The Pacific Economic Co-operation Conference (PECC) brings together a diverse grouping of Pacific 
nations to discuss ways of furthering Pacific economic co-operation. 

The first PECC meeting was held in Canberra in 1980 and followed discussions between the former 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr Fraser, and the late Mr Ohira, then Prime Minister of Japan. Since 1980, 
PECC meetings have been held in Bangkok (1982) and Bali (1983). PECC meetings have a tripartite 
format, involving the business and academic community and government officials. 

The following is the text of a summary statement read into the record of the final plenary session of the 
PECC meeting held in Seoul from 29 April to 1 May. 


The 4th Pacific Economic Co-operation Confer- 
ence met in Seoul, Republic of Korea, from 29 
April to 1 May under the chairmanship of Dr Nam 
Duck-Woo, supported by the Korea Development 
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Institute which provided the secretariat for the 
conference. 

Participants included tripartite representatives 
from 12 countries: Australia, Brunei, Canada, 
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Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, New Zealand, 
Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and the United 
States. They also included representatives from 
the South Pacific islands: Papua New Guinea, 
Solomon Islands, and the South Pacific Forum. In 
addition, there were participants from PBEC", 
PAFTA#,, the Asian Development Bank and other 
regional institutions, and observers from 11 other 
countries and territories. 

The Conference was also pleased to welcome 
as guests Ministers from several governments. At 
the opening session, the Conference was honored 
with an address by H.E. Lho Shinyong, Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Korea. in the following 
session, there was wide ranging discussion of an 
overview presentation by Dr Saburo Okita and a 
report by chairman Nam Duck-Woo on the PECC 
activities since the Bali meeting. 

The discussions during the Conference were 
based on the work of five task forces established at 
the 3rd PECC in Bali, indonesia, in November 
1983. These task forces dealt with trade policy 
and negotiations, fisheries development and other 
renewable resources issues, minerals and energy, 
direct investment and technology transfer, and 
capital flows. 

The report of the task force on trade policy and 
negotiations was given special attention. The 
Conference gave support to the proposal of the 
task force to work toward consensus positions on 
trade policy issues likely to be of priority import- 
ance to Pacific countries at the next GATT 
negotiations. These include both traditional and 
new issues such as the reduction or removal of 
trade restrictions affecting labour intensive manu- 
factures, raw and processed forms of tropical and 
temperate zone natural products, and technology- 
intensive products; trade in services; more liberal 
solutions for subsidy-countervailing duties and 
safeguard problems; and promotion of structural 
adjustment as a better alternative to continued or 
growing protectionism. 

Conference participants expressed the hope 
that Pacific countries could set a constructive 
example of co-operation among developing and 
developed countries in achieving progress on 
these trade issues. 

However, participants expressed serious con- 
cern over deterioration in the global trade policy 
environment and noted the urgency of the need 
for immediate action, unilaterally, regionally and 
globally to stop and reverse the current trend 
towards protectionism. This may be accomplished 
through a determined effort to negotiate a further 


1. Pacific Basin Economic Council (Ed). 
2. Pacific Area Free Trade Association (Fd_). 
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liberalisation of trade. This can be pursued 
through many channels including the multilateral 
forum of the GATT, particularly if it effectively 
addresses concerns of both developed and de- 
veloping countries. 

The standing committee was encouraged to 
express this view to the heads of government 
attending the Bonn economic summit and other 
interested governments, and has directed the task 
force to initiate dialogues in the Pacific region 
working mainly through national committees to 
promote a common understanding of trade nego- 
tiation issues. 

The renewable resources task force report on 
fisheries development and management was seen 
as an especially appropriate focus of Pacific 
regional co-operation. The main recommenda- 
tions pertained to training. They called for a 
survey of training needs in developing countries 
and relevant international bodies. There were also 
recommendations pertaining to enhancing co- 
operation among developing countries in the 
Pacific. There was a specific proposal for orga- 
nisation of a ‘training tour’ by people from South 
Pacific islands to ASEAN fisheries development 
centres. In addition, the task force proposed more 
satisfactory arrangements for operation of distant 
water fishing fleets in the Exclusive Economic 
Zones of developed and developing coastal States 
be examined. 

The renewable resources task force also spon- 
sored a paper prepared by New Zealand special- 
ists on the subject of livestock trade and develop- 
ment in the region. The discussion of this paper 
led to a proposal for a study group to examine 
livestock and feed grains issues. There was also 
discussion of a paper on Japan’s trade in forest 
products. It was agreed that further consideration 
would be given by the standing committee to the 
study of forest product trade and development on 
a broader basis. 

The Conference endorsed the recommendation 
of the task force on minerals and energy that a 
PECC forum on minerals and energy be under- 
taken in consultation with national committees. 
The forum would make possible appropriate 
discussion and consultation on mineral and ener- 
gy issues of particular importance to the region. It 
would operate within the PECC framework, re- 
ceiving direction from the PECC, and having its 
recommendations and reports reviewed by PECC 
meeting, and the forum itself would be subject to 
review at each PECC meeting. It was noted that 
this PECC activity would require commitments 
from participant countries and the standing com- 
mittee will recommend to the national commit- 
tees accordingly. 
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The task force on direct investment and tech- 
nology transfer underscored the need for a direct 
dialogue between business and governments on 
investment issues. The Conference, therefore, 
agreed with the proposal that the task force 
organise a conference on the specific problems 
and effective promotion of foreign direct invest- 
ment in the Pacific region. 

The task force on capital flow identified some of 


Task force or study group* 


1. Fisheries development and co-operation 
(Canada) 
2. Minerals and energy (Australia, Indonesia, 
Korea) 
> Trade (Korea, Japan, Malaysia, U.S.) 
. Foreign investment (U.S., Japan, Thailand) 
~ Livestock and feed grains (New Zealand) 


Country designations are tentative. No 5 is a 


* Bw 


The standing committee also notes the general 
importance given to human resource develop- 
ment in the ASEAN-Pacific dialogue and will be 
communicating through one of its members its 
willingness to co-operate in these matters. 

Reports of these activities will be presented to 
the next PECC to be held in Canada in late 1986. 
Until the next PECC, the standing committee will 
be chaired by Mr Eric A. Trigg of the Canadian 
Committee for Pacific Economic Co-operation. 
The standing committee has noted the willingness 
of Japan to host the PECC meeting following the 
1986 meeting in Canada. 

The standing committee reaffirms the value of 
the informal, consultative, and tripartite character 
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the major issues facing the developing countries 
in light of major changes in regional financial 
flows. It specifically pointed to the need for 
governments to encourage and strengthen initia- 
tives made by multilateral agencies operating in 
the region. 

Based on these discussions at the conference, — 
the standing committee adopted the following 
program of task-force level activities: | 


Specific activity 

Training projects and studies of fisheries 
relationships 

Consultative group 


Consultative group on trade policy issues 
Conference on foreign investment climate 
Study program 


study group. Lead country is first named. 


of the PECC process. In particular, it recognises. 


the contribution of task force activities to the — ; 
advancement of this process. It notes the strenge — 


thening of national committee activities inmany.. 
countries and urges the formation of national 
committees in other countries. 

Finally, the standing committee wishes to ex- 
press its appreciation of the great interest express- 
ed and the contributions already made by several 
observers in the work of the task forces and of the 
PECC itself. The committee wishes to strengthen 
communication with these countries and territor- 
ies, and invites them to establish reliable com- 
munication links with the secretariat of each 
Conference. 


Pacific Basin Economic Council meeting: Australian statement 


Speech by the Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, at the 18th annual general meeting of the 
Pacific Basin Economic Council, in Auckland, on 16 May: 


Mr Chairman, distinguished guests and members of the Pacific Basin Economic Council (PBEC), 


ladies and gentlemen. 


Thank you for your warm welcome. | am very pleased to be able to join you in this closing session of 
your annual general meeting. | am sure you will have found it a stimulating and productive experience, 
because there are so many exciting possibilities in Pacific economic co-operation to be explored. 
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| certainly appreciated being able to join in 
discussing some of those issues when | attended 
the Pacific Economic Co-operation Conference": 
in Seoul a couple of weeks ago. There was clear 
evidence of growing support from countries 
around the region for economic co-operation. The 
moves toward increased consultation and re- 
search on the issues of importance to the region 
were most welcome. Of course, discussion on the 
process of development in the Pacific Basin will 
not be new to the members of PBEC. Your 
Organisation since 1967 has been one of the 
leaders in this field in looking toward the creation 
of new business opportunities and relationships 
and increased trade and investment in the Pacific 
region. 

The private sector has indeed shown the way in 
many aspects of Pacific co-operation. Its initia- 
tives in the market oriented economies of the 
region have been key factors in making it the 
fastest growing economic region in the world. It is 
important that governments provide the climate 
and the framework in which all the countries of 
the region can share in continued growth and 
development. In this context I find the theme for 
this meeting most timely: ‘Pacific co-operation — 
building confidence’. In the Pacific region, there 
are grounds for confidence which will be familiar 
to you: the remarkable achievements of some of 
the Western Pacific economies, the richness of 
our human and natural resources, and the con- 
tribution of sound financial management to the 
region’s economic development. 

There are also exciting new factors emerging 
which will add to the prospects for the region. 
Countries in the East Asian region are estimated to 
have increased their share of world export from 
nine per cent in 1962 to 17 per cent in 1981 and 
their estimated share of world imports over the 
same period grew from 10 per cent to 14 per cent. 
The program of economic reform and modernisa- 
tion in China is another unique factor which will 
add to the vigour already provided by Asia’s 
Newly Industrialising Countries (NICs). The chal- 
lenge for us all is to share the opportunities and 
stimulate even greater growth. There is a good 
chance that by the end of the century the regional 
economy will be larger than that of Western 
Europe. ‘Building confidence’ is a worthy theme 
in this environment because we have so much to 
gain. Let me, therefore, look at this theme in 
another way, so we may see some of the things we 
may do about it. 

A large part of building confidence is overcom- 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 
307. 
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ing uncertainty. You will not have forgotten about 
economic uncertainty because we have not long 
emerged from a period of global recession. The 
growth in world trade faltered, unemployment 
grew, debts increased and so on. The world seems 
now to have entered the recovery phase, although 
the benefits have not yet been as widespread or as 
dramatic as some had expected. The problem is 
that some uncertainties have not gone away. 
There is a most useful analysis of the reasons why 
in the latest GATT annual report on international 
trade, which | am sure has been brought to your 
attention. 

The point is made that the recovery did not take 
hold strongly because the response of the world 
economy to the boom in the United States was 
weak, and it is suggested that the heart of the 
problem lies in the lack of trade related invest- 
ment. If this is so, then that is indeed evidence of a 
lack of confidence and of the presence of uncer- 
tainty. The report goes on to offer a rationale for 
the reluctance of entrepreneurs to invest. It sees as 
the most significant reasons business uncertainty, 
structural rigidities, and the weak response of raw 
material prices to the recovery. These factors are 
related, but one of the major causes of business 
uncertainty would seem to be the lack of coherent 
clearly articulated policies by governments 
directed to bringing about a more open trading 
system. The report cites problems raised by 
growing protectionism and states: 

When trade policy discipline deteriorates to a point at 

which protection becomes easily available to almost 

any industry anywhere, it would clearly be imprudent 
to invest in an expansion of export capacity. 

Some of the consequences of lowering the 
world wide volume of investment activities are 
spelled out: there is reduced investment in pro- 
duction facilities, human capital, research and 
development, distribution networks and market- 
ing — and an inevitable depression of overall 
economic performance. In PBEC, in your charter 
on international investment and in the work you 
have done on related matters you have stressed 
the key role of investment in economic develop- 
ment; and | am saying that confidence is a key 
component of the decision to invest in the first 
place and that trade policy and concomitant 
national industry restructuring policies are major 
contributors to the presence of confidence — or 
its absence. 

| must also put it to you that international trade 
policy discipline has indeed deteriorated to the 
point where it is contributing to residual uncer- 
tainty. It is a fact that as stated in the communique 
of the Bonn summit, ‘protectionism does not solve 
problems, it creates them’. What is needed is a 
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more wholehearted commitment to the practice of 
trade liberalisation both within and beyond the 
Pacific region. 

Movement away from the principle that protec- 
tion where necessary should be given through the 
tariff has been similarly disruptive. It has encour- 
aged erosion of two fundamental principles of the 
GATT: non-discrimination and transparency — 
two elements which make it possible for the 
investor and exporter to make confident decisions 
on the basis of competitiveness and efficiency. In 
dealing with these issues the Australian Govern- 
ment has taken steps to recognise the need for 
structural adjustment in Australia in labour inten- 
sive manufactures like textiles, clothing and foot- 
wear which nonetheless are industries which are 
significant for Australia in terms of investment, 
employment and regional considerations. Our 
Government has in place for them — and also for 
steel and passenger motor vehicles — a package 
of major rationalisation and structural adjustment 
arrangements. 

These arrangements have been implemented 
unilaterally and do not depend on the action of 
others. They involve highly visible, non- 
discriminatory, long-term arrangements that will 
not only encourage these Australian industries to 
become internationally competitive, but will also 
be of significant benefit to Australia’s trading 
partners, particularly within the region because 
they are designed to give more opportunity for 
import participation in the Australian market. In 
adopting these measures, the Government has 
decided unequivocally in favour of increased 
exposure to international competition and more 
liberalised trade. 

As part of this process Australia has also 
significantly moved to deregulate our financial 
system including floating our exchange rate and 
introducing greater competition and flexibility in 
our banking system. These measures have pro- 
vided a powerful boost to the efficiency and 
dynamism of the economy and has provided a 
major fillip to our export sector. | understand that 
deregulation has been an important focus of some 
of your discussions this week. 

We believe that provision of open and public 
processes by which the costs and benefits of 
protection proposal can be debated, and under- 
stood by all sections of the community is fun- 
damental to proper consideration of industry, 
investment, and trading problems. These proce- 
dures which few countries have adopted are an 
important means of bringing the problems of 
protectionism out into the open. It is the disregard 
for the key principles of transparency and non- 
discrimination in international trade policy which 
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Mr John Dawkins, MP. (AIS photo). 


has allowed less vigour in examining efficiency 
and competitiveness of domestic economies. 

This is where you, as business people commit- 
ted to the improvement of the business environ- 
ment in the Pacific region, have a role to play. You 
list among the purposes of your organisation the 
provision of advice and counsel to governments 
and international agencies on basic economic and 
business matters affecting the Pacific Basin. | 
suggest that you should be seeking to lift the level 
of debate on the role that private business can 
play in reinforcing an open, transparent and 
non-discriminatory trading system and thereby 
helping develop the political will of governments 
to act collectively to revitalise the system. The 
Bonn summit Communique is really saying the 
same thing when it asserts ‘we need to halt 
protectionism . . . open multilateral trade is essen- 
tial to global prosperity and we urge an early and 
substantial reduction in barriers to trade’. 

The problem is that the same things have been 
said in numbers of recent international meetings, 
but the commitment of governments to take up the 
challenge to restore the integrity of the system has 
been lacking. Most governments seem to have 
been reluctant to face the fact that around the 
world, and particularly in the Pacific region, there 
have been shifts in the patterns of comparative 
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advantage, This of course raises the connection 
between structural rigidities and business uncer- 
tainty. These trade policy issues will come further 
into the forefront of public debate and over the 
next few months, as the movement toward a new 
round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN) 
continues. 

The GATT Secretariat in Geneva in March this 
year released an important new report on the 
problems of the world trading system. It’s called 
‘Trade policies for a better future’, and was 
prepared by a group of seven eminent persons 
commissioned by the Director General so that it 
has popularly come to be called the ‘Wise Men’s 
Report’. It systematically applies the principles | 
have mentioned to the problem areas we face: 
agricultural trade, textiles and clothing, voluntary 
export restraints and similar measures inconsistent 
with GATT obligations, subsidies, and the issue of 
the openness of trade policy formulation. The 
need to reinforce a credible set of trading rules as 
embodied in the GATT contributed to our deci- 
sion to support a new round of MTN provided that 
those issues of fundamental importance to us and 
to other countries of the region are adequately 
addressed. These are the so-called old issues 
which have been at the centre of our focus and 
also many of those in the region. The expansion of 
trade in services is mentioned also, and this is an 
issue of particular interest in the Pacific. | know 
the United States has argued that services trade 
should be brought under multilateral disciplines, 
and that national and other studies be undertaken 
on services trade issues. 

There is still some way to go on understanding 
the problems and possibilities in this area, and | 
note your meeting has looked at several facets of 
this very wide field. It is one of the so called ‘new 
issues’ in the trade policy arena, and organisations 
like yours can assist greatly in clarifying what 
needs to be done to refine the focus in particular 
areas and in helping policy-makers grapple with 
the additional dimensions posed by the develop- 
ment of this new trade field. We need to approach 
this area with an open mind, appreciating that the 
development of services trade may need to be 
approached in quite a different way from trade in 
goods. 

Whatever the outcome, there still remains a 
fundamental need to restore the credibility of the 
rule-based approach. Certainly those countries 
which have been disadvantaged by disregard of 
the rules supposed to apply to trade in goods 
would have no innate confidence in any such set 
of rules for services. In anticipation of a new 
round we have been actively exploring shared 
interests with a number of Western Pacific coun- 
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tries to ensure that the results of a new round are 
more meaningful to the region than has been the 
case in the past. We expect this close association 
with the countries of our region to carry on into 
the round itself and significantly to influence the 
character and substance of Australia’s involve- 
ment with the round. 

One specific possibility we may wish to consid- 
er as multilateral negotiations unfold is that 
regional countries explore the opportunities for 
trade liberalisation between each other under the 
umbrella of the MTN and on a non-discriminatory 
basis. The fact that barriers to regional trade are 
highest in precisely those areas where compara- 
tive advantage is greatest provides a compelling 
logic for considering this option. | am pleased to 
be able to make these comments in New Zealand, 
which has participated with us in this regional 
dialogue, and which is also our partner in the 
cause of trade liberalisation both in the multilater- 
al environment and in our trade Agreement on 
Closer Economic Relations (CER). The agreement, 
which was signed in March 1983, provides for the 
complete removal of tariffs by no later than 1988, 
and quantitative restrictions by 1995. 

Some 80 per cent of trans-Tasman trade was 
already free of these restrictions before the agree- 
ment entered into force, and implementation has 
progressed smoothly. It is not an agreement which 
raises barriers against third countries but it is a 
natural reflection of the economic relationship 
between our two countries. Australian and New 
Zealand Ministers will be meeting in Canberra in 
August to review the operation of the agreement 
and to discuss the further development of the 
relationship. Governments on both sides of the 
Tasman have thus provided a predictable 
framework for trade liberalisation between our 
two countries. It is now up to the business 
communities to make the most of these opportuni- 
ties. 

Mr Chairman, at this critical stage for the future 
of the world trading system, and as governments 
look to a new round of trade negotiations, 
members of PBEC have much to contribute. You 
need to inform yourselves on the reasons why 
there are problems, and of the consequences 
which follow short-term protectionist policies as 
distinct from longer term trade-liberalising ones. 
You must contribute to public dialogue and help 
energise the conviction that a trading system 
which is open, non-discriminatory and transpa- 
rent is the way forward for the future. Let it be 
clear that we in the Pacific need to take up the task 
of trade liberalisation. Economic co-operation 
cannot thrive where the trading environment is 
distorted, and where uncertainty prevails. 
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Trade policy and the Australian beef industry 


Speech by the Minister for Trade, Mr John Da wkins, MP, to the annual general meeting of the Cattle 


Council of Australia, in Canberra, on 7 May: 


| am delighted to have this opportunity to address your annual general meeting and in particular, to 
talk to you about international trade issues which affect the beef industry. 

Since my appointment as Minister for Trade | have become sharply and clearly aware that our trade 
faces a series of potentially damaging problems. How we face and solve these problems in the 
short-term may well be a significant determinant of our trade performance over the medium to longer 


term. 

Over the last 30 years there has been a 
fundamental shift in the composition and direc- 
tion of Australia’s trade. We have developed an 
efficient export-oriented minerals sector to sup- 


plement our traditional rural export industries. 


~ These two sectors still provide some 80 per cent of 
Australia’s total exports and we, therefore, remain 
heavily dependent on primary commodities at a 
time when they are disadvantaged in world trade. 
Our agricultural products in particular are heavily 
disadvantaged by protectionist pressures and a 
range of other barriers which are so disruptive to 
Australia’s efficient producers. 

Although there has been considerable publicity 
surrounding the Government's efforts to improve 
the flexibility of our trading partners, it must be 
emphasised that there cannot be any diminution 
of our efforts to find, promote and retain markets 
for our traditional primary export industries. The 
beef industry is one of Australia’s most important 
export sectors. This year it is likely to earn over $1 
billion in exports — some four per cent of 
Australia’s total exports. The industry typically 
exports about half of its annual production. 
Consequently developments in international trade 
are of vital importance to you and demand the 
close attention of government. 

The Australian Government has always 
accepted a direct responsibility to negotiate with 
the governments of other countries, both on a 
bilateral and multilateral basis, with the objective 
of expanding market access and improving the 
international rules and conditions under which 
such trade is conducted. The Government has 
frequently intervened with other governments to 
defend the interests of Australia’s agricultural 
exporters. No better examples can be provided 
than the recent efforts we have undertaken in 
respect of the Japanese and Korean markets and 
the threat of European Economic Community 
(EEC) subsidised beef gaining access to markets in 
the Asian-Pacific region. 

In an ideal world the industry’s performance in 
the market place would depend on its competi- 
tiveness vis-a-vis the domestic producer and other 
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potential exporters and its ability to meet the tastes 
and other requirements of the consumer. The 
reality is of course that almost every aspect of the _ 
production and marketing of beef in Japan and 
Korea is directly controlled by their Governments. 
Without direct intervention and protracted and 
painstaking negotiations by Australian and other 
governments, the industry would have no guaran- 
tee or security that it would have any share of 
these markets. 

| will not go into the detail of what was 
achieved in the most recent round of negotiations 
with Japan except to say that as a result of these 
negotiations the Australian industry will have the 
opportunity to sell more beef to Japan in each year 
between now and 1987. In this respect the 
agreement is a considerable improvement over 
that negotiated by Australia in 1979. It guarantees 
growth in imports of grass-fed beef and provides a 
floor to our exports of chilled beef to Japan. | think 
the point should also be made that during all 
phases of the negotiations with Japan the industry 
was kept fully informed of developments and its 
advice and assistance was sought regularly on a 
formal and informal basis. 

The Korean market has been inactive since the 
last tender in November 1984, in the medium to 
longer term, it has the potential for imports in 
excess of 50 000 tonnes annually from Australia. 
With Australia’s potential beef production and 
export capacity, | believe we should be well 
placed to meet that demand when it reappears. 
There are difficulties and sensitivities which must 
be handled in any ongoing effort to strengthen 
beef trading ties between Australia and the 
Republic of Korea (ROK). 

| have just returned from talks with my counter- 
part in Korea which have been extremely positive 
and productive. It was important to reinforce the 
excellent potential for the longer term expansion 
of our two-way trading relationship. To this end 
we agreed that the consultation process should be 
substantially increased at both Ministerial level 
and at official level through an early resumption of 
the joint trade committee. This will ensure that 
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occasional problems can be resolved promptly 
and provide an opportunity to fortify the basic 
strength of the relationship leading to expanding 
trade and economic co-operation between the 
two countries. 

Among the mutual undertakings agreed bet- 
ween the Australian and Korean Governments 
during my recent visit was a commitment on the 
part of the ROK to consider the early resumption 
of beef imports as soon as the demand and supply 
circumstances permit. | was also given a clear 
assurance that when Korea is able to re-open its 
beef market, Australia will be the source of supply 
looked to first. The way is now open for us to 
remain in close contact with the Korean author- 
ities through ongoing consultations both at Min- 
isterial level and through the joint trade commit- 
tee process. 

This Government activity does not mean that 
our agricultural exporting industries should expect 
the Government to take up each and every 
problem confronting them in their export trade. 
There are certain responsibilities which the indus- 
try must assume itself, to ensure that it remains 
internationally competitive. It must, for example, 
ensure that its reputation as a reliable supplier is 
not cast in doubt by any perceived inability or 
unwillingness by the industry to meet access 
commitments negotiated by governments. In 
some cases this might involve the industry having 
to strike a balance between markets where there 
are relative differences in immediate profitability 
in the interests of longer-term market stability and 
profitability. 

Australia’s long-term success in the Japanese 
and Korean markets will depend critically on 
efforts by industry to take full advantage of the 
marketing opportunities which materialise. For 
example, we could gain from giving closer 
attention to the opportunities which exist for 
Australian exporters to participate in the expand- 
ing trade in high quality grain-fed beef. While the 
U.S. was able to gain improved concessions for 
grain-fed beef, such concessions are global and 
open for Australia and others to supply. If your 
industry has the initiative to pursue all opportuni- 
ties then it will pursue this market opening with 
vigour. 

While one might emphasise the obvious need 
for ensuring that our beef exports meet the 
particular requirements of the Japanese beef 
market in relation to both quality and reliability of 
supply, | believe that this same consideration 
applies generally to all our markets. This year, 
Australia’s overall beef trade prospects are not 
constrained by a lack of access opportunities. 
Although there are individual markets which we 
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might consider are unduly restricted by non-tariff 
trade barriers of one kind or another, it is clear that 
we need to make special efforts to ensure that we 
do fill the markets which are available and 
important to us in the longer term. 

| understand that there are difficulties in meet- 
ing the recent Canadian quotas but | hope and 
expect you to make every effort to fulfil them. To 
do otherwise would invite competition from 
countries supplying subsidised product. 

The operation of the EEC’s Common Agricultu- 
ral Policy has been a destabilising factor in world 
agricultural trade for the past 20 years. Successive 
Australian governments have strenously argued 
against this sort of trade protectionism. In particu- 
lar, this Government has vigorously opposed the 
use of export subsidies in world commodity trade. 
We have pressed for improved access to export 
markets. The threat of export subsidies to the 
long-term viability to Australia’s beef export trade 
and to those dependent upon it for their livelihood 
is well recognised in government. 

Our efforts to moderate the EEC beef export 
subsidy regime are a good example of the sound 
working relationship that has developed between 
your industry and the Government. | would hope 
that we could further develop this relationship as 
we tackle other trade problems which might 
emerge in the future. The Government appreciates 
that your industry is now working constructively 
through the Australian Meat and Livestock Indus- 
try Policy Council in determining its priorities, 
developing its strategies and putting its views to 
the Government on major trade policy and other 
questions. This can only be to our mutual advan- 
tage. 

The Government shares the industry’s view that 
priority has to be given to defend our traditional 
markets in the Asia-Pacific region against the 
threat of encroachment by subsidised beef. Posi- 
tive action has been taken to deal with this threat. 
The industry and the Government moved quickly 
before the threat materialised into actual damage 
and now | believe we are already well on the way 
to achieving one of our important goals. Indeed, | 
think the beef industry has placed itself, through 
early perception and prompt action, in a sound 
position. But this does not mean we can relent in 
keeping the pressure on countries which subsidise 
exports nor can we become complacent in 
servicing the markets in which we negotiated and 
paid for market access. 

The best defence against the threat posed by 
EEC subsidised beef exports was to be found in 
securing assurances from the European Commis- 
sion to refrain from subsidising exports to our 
traditional markets in East Asia. It would have 
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been too late had we waited until the EEC had 
commenced to penetrate those markets. We all 
know the propensity of the Community to dispute 
and frustrate the legitimate claims of other expor- 
ters about damage caused to their trade interests 
by EEC subsidy practices. 

Canada provides the latest example of how 
Community beef exporters can gain access to 
markets with subsidised product and then greatly 
expand their share of the market to the detriment 
of both the domestic industry and efficient third 
country exporters such as Australia. Action has 
been taken by the Canadian Government under 
the meat import law to stem the flow of EEC 
imports by imposing quotas. The final outcome 
which is still emerging, seems to be satisfactory in 
terms of access for our Australian beef, but it is 
unlikely to meet our ambitions in respect of 
restricting access for subsidised EEC product. The 
lesson we learn from the Canadian experience is 
the value of negotiating specific access arrange- 
ments for Australian product within the 
framework of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTN) while at the same time recognising there 
are limitations to which small and medium sized 
trading nations, no matter how hard they protest, 
can effectively limit the power of the major 
trading nations to do deals to their own advan- 
tage. We experienced that in our negotiations 
with the Japanese; unfortunately, | fear we will see 
it again in the final wash-up in Canada. This is a 
bitter pill to swallow but it underlines the need for 
the industry to demonstrate that it intends to 
remain in the market by filling the quota we have 
achieved. 

The Government, acting in concert with indus- 
try, is determined to prevent markets in the East 
Asia region from being destabilised in the way the 
Canadian market has been disrupted. | am aware 
that the Australian beef industry has been 
squeezed out by unfair competition from subsi- 
dised EEC exports in a number of markets in the 
Middle East, North Africa and Eastern Europe, 
thereby increasing its dependency upon outlets in 
East Asia. Up until now our more important 
markets in Asia have sourced beef from countries 
free from foot-and-mouth disease which has 
provided a further measure of security for Austra- 
lia. We cannot be certain that this will always be 
the case. The assurances given by the EC Commis- 
sion to the Prime Minister and Mr Kerin! in 
February? this year to the effect that the EC will 


t. The Minister for Primary Industry. (Ed). 


2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, 


pages 65 and 132. 
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refrain from exporting subsidised beef into certain 
markets in the East Asia region represents a major 
achievement for Australia. But we must not 
delude ourselves that we have some long-term 
mortgage on markets anywhere in the word 
without due attention to maintaining our interna- 
tional competitiveness. For the Government's 
part, we hope to work closely with industry in 
seeking improved beef trade links with the coun- 
tries of our region. 

Our objective to develop better links with 
countries in the Asian region is clearly a matter for 
industry as well as for the Government. We 
should co-operate in devising strategies and ap- 
plying our respective capacities to achieve a 
better result for the industry and the country. The 
issue of better relations with neighbouring coun- 
tries in our region is being considered in the 
context of the Prime Minister’s regional initiative. 
This is a complex matter which crosses over the 
interests of many sectors of the Australian eco- 
nomy. 

| will also be pursuing these matters in discus- 
sions | will be having shortly in Singapore, 
Thailand and Indonesia. | would welcome any 
contributions which your industry might wish to 
put forward in this regard. | have a fairly optimistic 
view about future prospects for our beef trade. 
Even though there are problems ahead, clearly 
there also are some bright spots. | believe the 
greatest uncertainty will be price, not access, 
which reinforces the need for the Australian 
industry to remain competitive. 

In the United States, for example, beef produc- 
tion is trending down and under the U.S. counter- 
cyclical meat import law, imports must increase. 
Thus, the United States trigger level for 1985 has 
increased by 90 million pounds and is expected to 
rise again in 1986. Prices for Australian beef in the 
United States have increased by more than 20 per 
cent so far this year reflecting both the decline of 
the Australian dollar and the stronger U.S. beef 
market. 

Within the EC there is some indication of a 
growing realisation of the need to hold down 
subsidised agricultural production and exports. 
Cost pressures in the EC beef sector together with 
further progress towards overcoming the major 
impact of the dairy cull program should result in 
some moderation of the community’s beef supply 
situation. However, there will be a further period 
of a year or so in which the continuing slaughter 
of dairy cattle will keep the beef storage agencies 
more than adequately supplied. For this reason it 
is crucial, despite opposition being registered by 
France, for a new round of MTN to take places 
new round will provide another oppo y 
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seek improvements in the rules governing agri- 
cultural trade and hopefully, to improve on the 
beef trade concessions negotiated in the previous 
round in the 1970s. 


| am not suggesting that we get carried away 
with the idea that negotiations offer the prospect 
of vast gains for your industry and for our 
agricultural trade in general. Nor will any benefits 
that we may obtain be available in the immediate 
future. We only have to look back to the last 
round of MTN — the Tokyo round — to realise 
how difficult and long drawn out these negotia- 
tions are. Nevertheless, the specific access com- 
mitments in Japan and Canada to which | have 
referred and the GATT International Meat Council 
which has provided a useful forum in which to put 
pressure on the EEC to moderate its export subsidy 
practices all emerged from the Tokyo round. 


In this new round there is the prospect that not 
only will we be able to negotiate further specific 
access commitments but also to achieve a streng- 
thening and clarification of the GATT rules 
particularly as they relate to subsidies and on tariff 
barriers which are at the root of the distortions that 
so bedevil world agricultural trade. Budgetary 
pressures in the EEC, the United States and other 
countries are forcing governments to take a more 
critical look at ways of reducing surplus high cost 
agricultural production. Even modest improve- 
ments in the international disciplines applying to 
subsidy and other trade distorting measures would 
result in enormous potential benefits for efficient 
agricultural exporting countries such as Australia. 


Finally, let me just touch on one domestic 
aspect basic to our trade performance in which | 
have been involved. The Government has de- 
cided to establish a new statutory authority to 
consolidate Australia’s export marketing efforts 
with the aim of making them more efficient and 
vigorous. The new Australian Trade Commission? 
will assume the responsibilities, functions and 
powers of the Trade Commissioner Service, the 
Export Development Grants Board, the Export 
Finance and Insurance Corporation and the Au- 
stralian Overseas Projects Corporation. The estab- 
lishment of the Commission marks our recogni- 
tion of the need for concerted action to overcome 
Australia’s difficult trading situation. 


For too long Australia’s export marketing efforts 
have been bedevilled by unco-ordinated adminis- 
tration within the Government. lf we are to obtain 
the best value for the trade facilitation and 





3. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 375. 
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promotion dollar and if exporters are to be 
provided with the most efficient and effective 
service, these efforts have to be co-ordinated. The 
Commission will act as a ‘one stop shop’ for 
exporters and provide the full range of appropriate 
advice and packages of assistance, drawing on all 
of the Government’s resources. It will also have 
responsibility for overseas marketing, promotion 
and publicity. The Australian Trade Commission 
will be expected to operate in as commercial a 
fashion as possible and will be able to deploy its 
resources in a flexible and responsive way. When 
the initiative is fully implemented, the Department 
of Trade will be able to concentrate its resources 
on matters of trade policy, broad strategic issues, 
multilateral negotiations and government-to- 
government trade relations. 


It is my belief that the new arrangements will 
mean the most efficient use of the human and 
financial resources available for the promotion of 
our trade. They will mean that we are in a better 
position to tackle the problems of our current 
account deficit and that we as a government are 
better situated to assist exporters in their business. 
Ultimately that will be to the well-being of all 
Australians. This activity is a sign of the endeavour 
that we will bring to this area and | am sure it will 
continue to show results beyond those already 
achieved in terms of assurances for our primary 
products already given by the Europeans and 
Japanese. At a time of oversupply and massive 
subsidy our effort must be unrelenting and | 
believe it will be. 


Let me state in conclusion, however, that 
ultimately the structure of our economy only 
allows our Government to do so much. We can: 


è manage our economy efficiently; 

è develop policies which will assist the recon- 
struction of our industrial base and where 
possible reduce the human effects on the 
victims of this transition; 

è be aggressive in representing the nation’s in- 
terests abroad; 

è assist in the identification of markets; 

è assist in the development of an efficient infras- 
tructure for reliable supply; and 

è assist in the development of public awareness 
of export as a national issue particularly among 
the key decision-makers, both managers and 
workers. 


Finally, however, we must rely on the ability, 
business sense and imagination of industry to play 
its essential part in the process. The challenge is 
on us all and it is one which, if we are to continue 
the economic recovery that has taken place over 
the last two years, we cannot afford to fail. 
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For space reasons, answers to Parliamentary Questions without Notice are not printed in this edition 


_ of AFAR. Readers may consult Hansard (7 to 10 May; 13 to 16 May; 20 to 23 May; and 27 to 31 May} ee 


_ Answers to questions on the following topics were omitted (‘R’ indicates the House of Representatives 
and ‘S’, the Senate): 


7 May 


7 May 


7 May 


7 May 


8 May 
8 May 
9 May 


9 May 
10 May 
13 May 


13 May 


14 May 


14 May 


Australia-Korea Ministerial trade 
talks 


ens control and nuclear 
- disarmament: consultations in 


Australia with U.S. and Soviet 
officials 


Occupation of Lebanese 
Embassy in Canberra 


Australia—U.S. joint defence 
facilities (See also AFAR, 
Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, 
page 614.) 


Chile: death of prospective 
migrants 


Lebanon 
Turkey: human rights issues 
Philippines: Australian aid 


Indo-Chinese refugees in 
southern Thailand 


Apartheid: death of black South 
Africans 


Arms control and nuclear 
disarmament: international 
situation 


Drought in Africa: alleged forced 
evacuation of Ethiopian refugee 
camp 


Antarctica: establishment of 
Chinese base 


Refugees: attitudes to former 
regimes 
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14 May 


14 May 


14 May 


14 May 


14 May 


15 May 


15 May 


15 May 


16 May 


16 May 


20 May 
20 May 


20 May 
20 May 


21 May 


Vietnamese community: tension 
between new arrivals and 
refugees (See also AFAR, 
Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, 
page 246.) 


Libya: contacts between 


Australian academics and the 


Benghazi University 


ASEAN: attitude to the present 
government in Cambodia 


Nicaragua: U.S. trade embargo 


U.S.-USSR ballistic missile 
defence systems 


Kangaroos 


U.S.-USSR ballistic missile 
defence systems 


Lebanon 


Immigration: Vietnamese 
refugees 


South Pacific nuclear free zone: 
implementation of Australian 
Government initiative 


Apartheid: sporting contacts 
with South Africa 


Immigration: civil unrest in 
Lebanon and Sri Lanka 


Japan: trade liberalisation 
measures 

Human rights: Irian Jaya 
refugees 

Apartheid: sporting contacts 
with South Africa 


21 May 


21 May 


21 May 


22 May 


22 May 


22 May 


22 May 


22 May 


22 May 


22 May 


22 May 


23 May 


23 May 


23 May 


27 May 


27 May 
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illegal immigrants (See also 
AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 
1985, page 273.) 


Drought in Africa: alleged forced 
evacuation of Ethiopian refugee 
camp 


Indonesia: transmigration 
program 


Civil unrest in Sri Lanka: fund 
raising in Australia 


Philippines: attitude towards 
Australian aid and missionaries 


Philippines: human rights issues 


Canadian uranium deposits: 
effect on export of Australian ore 


Monitoring of level of radiation 
in Australia: alleged South 
African-Israeli nuclear test 


Apartheid: economic and 
sporting contacts with South 
Africa 


U.S.-USSR ballistic missile 
defence system (See also AFAR, 
Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, 
page 305) 


U_S.-USSR ballistic missile 
defence system 


Lebanon 


israel: alleged deployment of 
nuclear missiles 


U.S.-USSR ballistic missile 
defence system 


Deployment of nuclear and 
chemical weapons: attitudes of 
the U.S. and France (See also 
AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 
1985, page 264 and No. 4, April 
1985, pages 305 and 375.) 


Arms control and nuclear 
disarmament: consultations in 
Australia with U.S. and Soviet 
officials (See also AFAR, Volume 


(S) 


(S) 


56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
264 and No. 4, April, 1985, 


pages 305 and 375.) (S) 
28 May Human rights in indonesia: 

execution of communist official 

and East Timor issues (S) 
28 May China — Entombed Warriors 

exhibition (See also AFAR, 

Volume 53, No. 12, December 

1982, page 751 and Volume 54, 

No. 9, September 1983, page 

527.) (S) 
29May  U.S.-Strategic Defence Initiative (S) 
29 May NPT: 3rd Review Conference (S) 
29 May Nuclear safety procedures (S) 
29 May Lebanon (S) 
30 May Asian collective security (S) 
30 May Joint Defence Space Research 

Facility at Pine Gap (See also 

AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 

1984, page 614.) (5) 
30 May Human rights in Indonesia: 

execution of communist official (S) 
31 May Defence: alleged threat from 

Indonesia (5) 


N.B. The above mentioned topics do not 
necessarily appear in Hansard with the headings 
listed above as our headings attempt to describe 
the subject matter in more detail (Ed.). 


Nuclear warfare: effects on and 
protection of population 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 8 May: 


Senator Childs asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 28 
February 1985: 

Who made the decision to advise Australians to 
prepare shelters and other necessities for survival 
in the event of nuclear war as outlined on page 
20, section 3.5, of the Defence Department 
booklet Nuclear Weapons — Their Effects and 
Your Protection. 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator's question: 

The booklet Nuclear Weapons -— Their Effects 
and Your Protection was produced by the Natural 
Disasters Organisation at the request of State and 
Territory Emergency Services. The Department of 
Health and the Department of Defence co- 
operated in the production. The booklet consoli- 
dates and undates information already available 
to the public in several other publications. 

It should be noted that page 20 section 3.5 of 
the booklet does not advise Australians to ‘prepare 
shelters or other necessities.’ Such actions are 
listed along with other measures which could be 


taken should warnings of nuclear attack occur. 
ae ~ The Senator is advised that the Minister for 
~ Defence has asked his Department to re-examine 


the booklet with other appropriate Departments, 
with a view to taking account of concerns such as 
expressed by the Senator during the adjournment 
debate on 27 February. It is expected that a 
revised booklet will be completed this year. This 
will be examined by the Minister for Defence 
prior to publication. 


Renewal of Australian passports 
overseas 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 8 May: 


Senator Reynolds asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, 
on 26 March 1985: 

Do many Australians encounter quite consider- 
able difficulty and expense, when endeavouring 
to renew Australian passports while travelling 
overseas, because Australian passports are only 
renewable by physically presenting oneself at an 
Australian Embassy or Consulate; if so, is there 
any way that the procedure for the renewal of 
passports can be streamlined to minimise such 
inconvenience and expense. 

Senator Evans —- The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator’s question: 

Australian passports are issued for a maximum 
of five years and after that period of validity the 
holder applies for a new passport. My Department 
has received very few reports of difficulties and 
expense encountered by Australians travelling 
overseas as a consequence of the requirement 
since 1 July 1984 that applicants for Australian 
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passports should attend an Australian Embassy or 
Consulate for a personal interview. This is not 
surprising as authorised officers have the discre- 
tion to waive the requirement for personal attend- 
ance when an applicant for a replacement pass- 
port has an urgent need to travel and the 


applicant’s bona fides are not in doubt. A passport _ = 


issued in these circumstances is made valid only — 


for a period sufficient to enable the applicant to. ~ : 2 
attend for a personal interview at any Australian = 0 


post overseas or a passports office on return to 
Australia. 


Philippines: human rights issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 8 May: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
28 March 1985: 

(1) What mechanisms are used by the Austra- 
lian Government or by international bodies to 
monitor the abuse of human rights in the Philip- 
pines. 

(2) What measures are being taken to evaluate 
the sale or donation of military equipment to the 
Philippines and the training of Filipino military 
servicemen in Australia. 

(3) Is ASIS involved in the training of Filipino 
military intelligence agents at its Swan Island 
facilities. 

Senator Evans — The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator's question: 

(1) The Government devotes considerable time 
and resources to keeping itself informed about 
human rights developments in countries through- 
out the world, including the Philippines. The 
Australian Embassy in Manila is under standing 
instructions to provide regular reporting on the 
human rights situation and to follow up specific 
cases which have been referred to it. The Embassy 
obtains information from a variety of sources, both 
official and non-governmental. The Government 
complements reporting from Manila with informa- 
tion from other sources including the press, 
publications such as the United States Department 
of State's Country Reports on Human Rights 
Practices submitted to Congress annually, and 
reports from a number of non-government orga- 
nisations, including Amnesty International, which 
follows developments in the Philippines. The 
Government also takes note of reports submitted 
by the Philippines to United Nations bodies, 
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notably the Commission on Human Rights, and 
also the Committee on the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination to which the Philippines reports as 
a State Party to the International Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimina- 
tion. 

(2) The Defence Co-operation Program (DCP) 
with the Philippines ($1.755 million in 1984-85) 
comprises mostly training and technical advisory 
assistance related to Australian equipment sup- 
plied previously under the Program. The Program 
is determined in accordance with Philippines 
priorities and is designed to develop defensive 
capabilities and to assist in the transfer of technic- 
al and managerial skills which the Australian 
Services are well placed to provide. It is evaluated 
regularly through annual DCP consultations with 
the Philippines; annual visits to assess training 
requirements; visits to monitor progress of the 
various projects; reports by Australian project 
team leaders; visits by Australian experts to 
projects; and reports by the Australian Defence 
Attaché. No military equipment has been sold to 
the Philippines in recent years. 

(3) In accordance with the well-established 
and bipartisan practice followed by successive 
Australian Governments, | do not intend to 
comment on the matters raised in this question 
beyond noting that the activities and effectiveness 
of Australia’s security and intelligence organisa- 
tions have been reviewed by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Australia’s Security and Intelligence Agen- 
cies whose reports are currently being considered 
by the Government. 


Reciprocal social security agreement 
with Italy and negotiations with 
other foreign governments 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Social Security, Mr Brian Howe, MP, on 8 May: 


| wish to inform the House of the Government's 
decision to sign a reciprocal agreement on social 
security with Italy and to start negotiations to- 
wards social security agreements with other in- 
terested migrant source countries as soon as 
practicable. | am very pleased, to be able to 
announce Australia’s preparedness to sign a social 
security agreement with Italy and | hope that the 
Italian Government will likewise announce its 
preparedness to sign shortly. This is a most 
significant decision for people with links with 
both Italy and Australia. It is also important for all 
migrants, whatever their country of origin, and for 
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all those people who choose to spend part of their 
lives outside Australia. 

The basis on which the agreement with Italy has 
been negotiated shows that it is possible to 
negotiate reciprocal social security arrangements 
linking the Australian social security system and 
the very different type of social security systems 
which operate in most other countries. Now that 
we have bridged this gap in relation to Italy, | am 
confident that we can do likewise with other 
migrant source countries. For migrants to this 
country this decision is one of the most important 
to be taken by any government since the com- 
mencement of large scale immigration. 

Honourable members will be aware that Au- 
stralia has had reciprocal social security arrange- 
ments with New Zealand since 1943 and with the 
United Kingdom since 1954. We are now to have, 
at long last, comprehensive reciprocal agreements 
with non-English speaking countries. The type of 
agreement | am proposing is an improvement on 
the agreements we currently have, in that it better 
co-ordinates the social security coverage avail- 
able from the countries involved, Reciprocal 
social security arrangements are important for 
migrants and ali Australians who choose to move 
between Australia and other countries. 

To understand their importance, | should point 
out that most social security systems, unlike 
Australia’s, are contribution based. Many migrants 
coming to Australia have previously paid compul- 
sory contributions to such systems. However, in a 
lot of cases, people would not have contributed 
for sufficient periods to allow them to meet 
essential minimum contribution requirements. 
This means that they have effectively lost those 
contributions. Reciprocal agreements would en- 
able pensions to be paid by agreement countries 
on the basis of those contributions. In other words, 
when these migrants reach pensionable age or 
need income security support for such contingen- 
cies as widowhood or invalidity, they would be 
able to receive some payment from the country 
concerned, Again | emphasise that this is impor- 
tant not only for migrants but also for all Austra- 
lians who have, at some time during their working 
life, lived abroad and contributed to an overseas 
social security system, Under an agreement an 
Australian who worked overseas and made con- 
tributions to an overseas system may also receive 
some pension as a result of those contributions. 
The number of people who might benefit from the 
reciprocal agreements is very significant. It is 
estimated that, if Australia can successfully negoti- 
ate agreements with the major migrant source 
countries, about one million people could benefit 
over the next 20 years. 
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Agreements are also important for the commun- 
ity as a whole. Payments of foreign pensions 
represent an inflow of foreign currency which 
assists the balance of payments. Agreements also 
have direct budgetary implications, to the extent 
that such payments are taxable and are taken into 
account under the income test arrangements of 
Australia’s social security legislation. Of course, to 
obtain these benefits, Australia would be required 
to grant its pensions in the agreement country 
concerned. 


| now want to refer to those migrants to 
Australia who want to retire to their home country 
or some other country before they reach Austra- 
lian age pension age. Under Australia’s social 
security law, pensions generally cannot be 
granted outside Australia. These people, who now 
leave before gaining a pension from Australia, 
cannot receive a pension overseas. Under recip- 
rocal agreements such people may be entitled to 
receive an Australian pension payment prop- 
ortional to the period of their residence in 
Australia. Furthermore, because agreements are 
reciprocal, people may also become entitled to 
some payment or increased payment from coun- 
tries which are parties to agreements. 


Paying a proportional pension abroad on the 
basis of residence in Australia is a new concept in 
this country. Proportional portability was 
announced by the previous Government in 1983 
as the basis for negotiations of reciprocal agree- 
ments and it has been used as the basis for 
negotiations with Italy. Australia’s social security 
law provides for universal flat rate pensions which 
are needs based, whereas, in most other countries, 
the amount of pension payable is largely depen- 
dent on the level of contributions made; the 
longer the contributory period and the greater 
those contributions, the higher the pension. In 
order to provide a rational basis for reciprocity it 
will be necessary to amend the law governing 
social security payments outside Australia so that 
the level of Australian pension payable abroad 
reflects the length of residence a person has had in 
Australia. | propose to bring forward for Parlia- 
ment’s consideration in the Budget session the 
necessary changes to the law. In the meantime | 
will be consulting members of the Federal and 
State ethnic communities councils of Australia 
about these changes, and agreements in general; 
and with representatives of ethnic communities 
about the specific agreements. These consulta- 
tions have already commenced. 


What | would like to emphasise is that this 
legislation will only come into effect when 
Australia has as many reciprocal agreements as 
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practicable ready to sign. Pensioners now over- 
seas will not be affected. Proportional payment of 
pensions overseas and reciprocal agreements go 
hand in hand. The Government is keen to ensure 
that the very great advantages of reciprocal 
agreements flow to the majority of migrants as 
soon as possible. 


| believe that proportional portability, when 
linked with agreements, is a very reasonable 
concept. | can appreciate, because it is a new 
concept within the Australian system, that it may 
be difficult to understand readily. it is, however, a 
concept on which most international agreements 
on social security are based. It recognises that 
both Australia and any other country where a 
person has worked, share responsibility for in- 
come support. It also recognises that this responsi- 
bility is limited to the amount of time spent in 
each country. Reciprocal agreements will assist 
Australia and its agreement partners to meet social 
security responsibilities more comprehensively. 

The present arrangements Australia has for 
social security payments overseas fall short of a 
comprehensive coverage. For some people, Au- 
stralia’s position is unduly harsh and for others, it 
is overly generous. | have referred already to the 
unfair treatment of those who have left Australia — 
— those people who cannot at present be granted 
an Australian pension because they have left. 
Some of those people may have spent the greater 
part of their lives here. Under the reciprocal 
agreement with Italy, Australia would be able to 
pay a pension to such people now living in Italy 
and reciprocal arrangements with other countries 
would enable Australia to pay pensions to such 
people in those countries. 


To determine each country’s responsibility for 
social welfare payments, it is necessary to set a 
period for maximum payment from any one 
country. Most countries set around 40 years as the 
period necessary to qualify for maximum pay- 
ment. The Australian Government has decided to 
set 35 years as this period. In other words, to 
qualify for a maximum Australian pension over- 
seas it would be necessary in future to have 
resided in Australia for 35 years during working 
life. The government believes that where a person 
has spent less than 35 years in Australia it is 
over-generous to pay a full Australian pension 
overseas. The equitable and affordable solution is 
for Australia to follow the pattern set by most 
income security systems throughout the world and 
to pay its pensions abroad on a proportional basis. 
To effect such a change the Government will need 
to introduce legislation to change the current 
arrangements for paying pensions overseas. 
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The need for the change was recognised by 
Senator Chaney when he was Minister for Social 
Security and this Government will carry it 
through. Members of the Italian community have 
been consulted during the negotiation of the 
reciprocal agreement and they and the Italian 
Government understand Australia’s position on 
proportional portability. Consultations are con- 
tinuing and | believe the Australian community as 
a whole will accept this new package for pay- 
ments of pensions overseas. 

| now turn to some of the main provisions of the 
agreement with Italy. This agreement would 
enable periods of residence in Australia to be 
added to periods of contributions in Italy and, if 
needed, the total of these periods can be used to 
gain eligibility for pensions from both Italy and 
Australia. The minimum period of residence or 
contributions required under the agreement by 
either country would be generally one year. 
Legislation governing the payment of a pension by 
Australia under this agreement will generally 
follow the provisions of the Social Security Act. 
There are some important differences, however, in 
the way in which Italian pension payments would 
be treated under the Australian income test. The 
agreement would provide that where Australia 
pays a part pension overseas, only a proportion of 
the Italian pension payable would be taken into 
account under the income test. Where Italy pays a 
supplement to top up its pension to the minimum 
Italian level, such a supplement would, except in 
some special circumstances, be exempted from 
the income test. 

Reciprocity arrangements will effectively mean 
that people who have spent part of their life in 
more than one country will receive a package of 
pensions consisting of part pension from each 
country. Within Australia, it is possible that the 
sum of the part pensions payable would be below 
the pension currently paid by Australia. This 
would be unacceptable in Australia and accor- 
dingly, the agreement with Italy would provide 
that, where necessary, the pension paid by Italy 
will be topped up to the level of the Australian 
pension. Australia would be prepared to agree to 
similar arrangements under agreements with other 
countries. The agreement also provides for admi- 
nistrative arrangements so that each country will 
assist the other, not only in relation to payments 
under the agreement, but also in relation to 
payments made under existing provisions. 

| believe that the proposed agreement with Italy 
has many benefits for Italians residing in Australia 
-and for Australians residing in Italy. The Govern- 
ment is committed to ensuring its effective imple- 
mentation as soon as possible and to seeking 
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agreements with other countries so that similar 
benefits can be passed on to other ethnic groups 
and people who have moved between these 
countries and Australia. The importance of this 
matter has been recognised by this Government. 
Because of the major differences between the 
Australian and overseas social security systems 
there are considerable technical difficulties to 
overcome. Now that we have a model agreement 
which overcomes many of these difficulties, | am 
confident that great progress will be made in the 
future and that we will have the bipartisan support 
of this House for these important developments. 


Defence Co-operation Program: 
Pacific patrol boat project 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 9 May: 


| am delighted to announce the Government's 
decision to select the design of Australian Ship- 
building Industries, of Jervoise Bay, Western 
Australia, for the construction of the boats to be 
acquired under the Pacific patrol boat project. The 
successful design —- known as the ASI3 15 — is for 
a 31.5-metre, 165-tonne vessel. The ASI company 
has succeeded against competition from 12 other 
designs submitted by 10 companies from Western 
Australia, South Australia, New South Wales and 
Queensland. The ASI design is based on a 
requirement, prepared after consultation with 
participating countries, to take account of charac- 
teristics most important in the envisaged roles — 
including range, speed and accommodation. 

The Government's decision is the culmination 
of a process which began in late August 1983 
when the Prime Minister (Mr Hawke), with the 
support of Pacific leaders, announced the project 
at the Canberra meeting of the South Pacific 
Forum. | have already informed Ministers of 
participating countries of the Government's selec- 
tion. Five countries — Papua New Guinea, 
Solomon Islands, Vanuatu, Tonga and Western 
Samoa — have already indicated an intention to 
take part in the project and the Government is 
examining options available to assist other coun- 
tries in the region with maritime surveillance. 

| should like to remind honourable members of 
our purpose in pursuing this project, as part of the 
Australian Defence Co-operation Program with 
regional countries. Primarily, the Pacific patrol 
boat project is intended to provide Pacific Forum 
States with an effective means of surveillance and 
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enforcement in their maritime Exclusive Econo- 
mic Zones. For many countries in the region, 
fisheries are a major resource. The Pacific patrol 
boat will contribute to the deterrence of illegal 
fishing and to the monitoring of the activities of 
licensed operations. The boats can also be used 
for a range of other tasks, including police work, 
immigration, quarantine, and search and rescue. 

Australian and regional countries’ strategic in- 
terests are complementary. The Pacific patrol boat 
project supports common defence interests and 
common resolve to maintain a secure and stable 
environment in the region. The Pacific patrol boat 
project will assist with the establishment, or 
further development, of regional naval capabili- 
ties to support national security concerns, and the 
creation of a regional maritime support infrastruc- 
ture. We also hope that the project will further 
encourage co-operation between countries of the 
region, particularly in surveillance of their often 
adjacent maritime resource zones. These things 
are of value to the countries concerned and they 
are of value to Australia. As maritime capabilities 
are introduced or expanded in regional countries, 
they will provide potential for direct and con- 
tinuous linkage with Royal Australian Navy opera- 
tions in the region and the Royal Australian Air 
Force P3 Orion surveillance flights that now take 
place on a regular basis. The single, standard 
design approach provides benefits of commonal- 
ity of support and maintenance in the region and 
economies of scale. 

On the Australian side, the contract with ASI 
will include design and construction of patrol 
boats, with an initial two years support package 
and operational and technical training. The RAN 
will provide training and, as necessary, long-term 
advisory assistance in country, as well as oper- 
ationally managing the project. We are also 
discussing with the New Zealand Ministry of 
Defence how we might take up its offer to assist 
with the project. For their part, participating 
countries will be providing the necessary national 
infrastructure to support the boat, such as 
wharves, workshops and operational headquar- 
ters and national surveillance administrative sys- 
tems to permit effective use of the vessel. They 
will also pay all operating and support costs for 
the vessel. The project should provide work in 
Australian industry for about 60 people for about 
four years and give ASI a strong basis for winning 
additional sales in Australia and overseas. 

The final cost of this multi-million dollar project 
will be determined in. negotiations with ASI. 
Current financial planning is based on the ex- 
pectation of building up to 10 boats. Prior to the 
completion of negotiations with the company, my 
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officials will visit participating countries to pro- 
vide details of the ASI design and why it was 
selected, and to discuss the work the countries are 
doing to develop support facilities and command 
and control arrangements so as to make effective 
use of the boats when delivered. 

| congratulate the ASI company on its outsfand- _ 


ing response to the Pacific patrol boat tender and i. o 
congratulate RAN and departmental officials on = ©) 
their diligence and efficiency in evaluating all = > 
responses and preparing recommendations for > 


Government. 
The ASI 315 design is longer, larger and more 
spacious than that of the next ranked tenderer. Its _ 


hull is more easily repairable and its seakeeping = 
and survivability capabilities are assessed as being o 
better, particularly in extreme sea states and o | 


winds. The ASI project also has a $5m advantage © 


on price over that of that tenderer on the costof 10 


boats. | also congratulate the other tenderers. _ 


Many of the submissions were for excellent > 


vessels. Some exhibited a high degree of expertise _ 
indeed and would have provided a satisfactory > 
vessel. 

The Government commends the project to the 
House as a most appropriate use of defence 
resources to assist regional countries in develop- 
ing capabilities to protect their sovereign rights, to — 
support major Australian defence interests in the 
region and to provide Australian industry with an 
opportunity to participate in the largest and mast 
complex project ever attempted under the De- 
fence Co-operation Program. | am issuing a press 
release today providing more details on the 
project. 


Overseas travel by senators and 
members of Parliament: non- 
recognition of foreign governments 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 May: 

Dr Klugman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 21 March 1985: 

(1) Did his warning on travel to Taiwan by 
members and senators also apply to travel to (a) 
Cambodia, (b) Estonia, (c) Latvia and (d) Lithuania. 

(2) Which other de facto governments did 
Australia not recognise. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) No. 

(2) Australia does not recognise any govern- 
ment in Afghanistan and Cambodia. 
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Oil exploration in South China Sea: 
sinking of the Glomar Java Sea 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 May: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 19 March 1985: 

(1) Is he able to say whether Vietnam issued a 
warning to oil explorers in March 1983 that they 
would have to bear all the consequences of 
accepting leases from China to explore for oil in 
disputed waters of the South China Sea? 

(2) Is he also able to say whether the oil drilling 
ship Glomar Java Sea was sunk during a cyclone 
on 25 October 1983, some 100 km off Da Nang? 

(3) Is it a fact that divers inspecting the hull of 
the sunken ship found a 2 metre hole caused by 
an external explosion against the hull; if so, has 
any investigation been conduced to determine the 
nature of the explosion and what were the 
findings? 

(4) Is he able to say whether any members of 
the crew of 81 have been found, either alive or 
dead? 

(5) Is it a fact that one member of the crew was 
Garry Looke, an Australian; if so, what steps has 
he taken on his visits to Vietnam to ascertain Mr 
Looke’s fate? 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) No. However we have been advised that 
the official Vietnam News Agency (VNA) issued a 
statement on 25 September 1982, to the effect that 
anyone who chooses to engage in oil exploration 
in disputed waters would have to bear full 
responsibility for all the consequences arising 
from their illegal activities. 

(2) Distress signals picked up from the oil-rig 
Glomar Java Sea indicate that the vessel sank off 
the coast of Vietnam on 25 October 1983, at the 
height of Typhoon Lex. 

(3) A full underwater inspection of the vessel 
was conducted by divers employed by Global 
Marine, the parent company. They located two 
fractures in the hull which had caused it to take in 
water and become unbalanced. A United States 
Coast Guard inquiry has found that, based on all 
available evidence, the sinking was not due to 
hostile activity. 

(4) The United States Coast Guard Marine 
Board of Investigation, upon completion of its 
investigation into the sinking, issued a notice 
indicating that 31 bodies had been recovered. Of 
the other 50 crew members, no survivors have 
been found. It declared that the likelihood of 
finding survivors was nil, and issued presumption 
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of death notices for the 50 persons on 1 june 
1984. 

(5) Mr Garry Looke, an Australian citizen, was 
employed on the drill ship. His body was not 
recovered from the ship and he is presumed dead. 
There was no reason to raise the matter in my 
discussion with the Vietnamese Foreign Minister, 
Mr Thach, in March this year. The Australian 
Embassy in Hanoi had received the full co- 
operation of the Vietnamese Government during 
investigations into the fate of the crew members 
during 1983. The Embassy and departmental 
officers worked in close association with both the 
relevant Vietnamese and United States authorities. 
We are fully satisfied with the outcome of the 
investigations and regrettably were unable to find 
any evidence to suggest that Mr Garry Looke 
could have survived this tragic incident. 


issue of Australian passports 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 May: 


Senator Puplick asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
20 March 1985: 

(1) Are many applicants for Australian pass- 
ports being inconvenienced and required to re- 
submit applications because their applications 
have been witnessed by an employee of a 
Statutory authority; if so why are such people not 
classified as ‘public servants’ for purposes con- 
nected with the issuing of passports. 

(2) Will the Minister for Foreign Affairs take 
steps to clarify the position of employees of 
statutory authorities acting as witnesses for pur- 
poses related to the issuing of passports. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) The Department of Foreign Affairs does not 
keep records of the number but some passport 
applicants have been required to resubmit ap- 
plications which contained a Certification Regard- 
ing Applicant provided by employees of statutory 
authorities. 

The categories of persons eligible to certify the 
identity of passport applicants was determined by 
the former Government in 1982 as one of its 
responses to recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry into Drug Trafficking. These 
responses were supported by the present Govern- 
ment when in Opposition and we have proceeded 
with their implementation. 
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it was agreed that the categories of persons 
entitled to provide the Certification Regarding 
Applicant should be restricted to those persons 
who clearly meet the following criteria: 

(i) the group should be wide enough for each 
applicant for a passport to know at least 
one person in one of the categories; 

(ii) the categories should include people on 
whom passport offices can check readily 
and with whom they can make contact 
fairly easily to confirm the bona fides of the 
passport applicant; and 
the categories should be limited to people 
whose careers would be affected if they 
were found to be involved in fraudulent 
practices. 

Because of the nature of their duties, which 
would make them difficult to contact during 
normal operating hours of passports offices, a 
large number of employees of statutory authorities 
would not meet criteria (ii). Consequently em- 
ployees of the statutory authorities are not recog- 
nised as coming within the category of ‘public 
servants’ for provision of the Certification Regard- 
ing Applicant. 

(2) The position of employees of statutory 
authorities will be reconsidered in the review, to 
be carried out in mid-1985, of passport proce- 
dures introduced as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Stewart Royal Commission. | agree 
that clarification would be helpful and will 
arrange for this to be done as part of the review. 


‘oe 
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Contadora peace process in Central 
America 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 10 May: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
15 April 1985: 

Given that the Australian Government has 
announced its support for the Contadora peace 
process in Central America, will the Government 
ask the Contadora governments, in particular the 
Mexican Government, what, in their view, Austra- 
lia can do to assist the process. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

The Australian Government reaffirmed its sup- 
port for the efforts of Contadora countries in a 
statement issued by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
on 16 April. The statement has been brought to 
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the attention of the governments of the Contadora 
and Central American countries. 

Through its diplomatic representatives in Mex- 
ico City and Caracas, Australia maintains regular 
contact with concerned governments over de- 
velopments in the Contadora process. Australian 
Embassy officers in both cities held discussions ` 
with Mexican and Venezuelan officials when 
conveying the statement by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. In both cases, officials commented 
that international support was an important factor 
in maintaining the Contadora process and ex- 
pressed appreciation of Australia’s position. 

During their discussions, Australian diplomatic 
representatives reiterated the Government's desire 
to assist the Contadora process to Mexican and 
Venezuelan officials. At this stage, no specific 
suggestions, other than for continuing expressions 
of support, have been put forward. 





Adobe nanara a 


1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 36%. 


UN resolution on East Timor: 
Australian position 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 May: 


Senator Mcintosh asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, 
on 28 March 1985: 

(1) What was the wording of the East Timor 
resolution voted on during the 41st session of the 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
(UNCHR) in Geneva in March 1985. 

(2) Which countries voted for, against, ab- 
stained or were absent for the vote. 

(3) Apart from voting, did Australian Govern- 
ment representatives make any contribution to the 
Commission’s consideration of East Timor, if so, 
what was the contribution. 

(4) Did the Government receive submissions 
from concerned Australian individuals and orga- 
nisations advocating an active role for Australia at 
the Commission in support of East Timorese 
rights; if so, how many such submissions were 
received and which non-government organisa- 
tions made such submissions to the Australian 
Government. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) (2) and (3) The resolution on East Timor 
voted on during the 41st session of the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights was consi- 
dered under the confidential procedures of the 
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Commission. The procedures are based on 
ECOSOC! resolutions 1503 (XLVI), 1235 (XLI) 
and 728F and enable the Commission to consider 
in closed session communications from indi- 
viduals and non-government organisations which 
appear to reveal a consistent pattern of gross and 
reliably attested violations of human rights. To 
preserve the effectiveness of these procedures and 
the co-operation of States with them, members of 
the Commission undertake not to disclose details 
of closed debate or decisions. The Australian 
Government regards the confidential procedures 
as a useful mechanism for constructive dialogue 
on human rights and remains committed to their 
protection. 

As, however, the fact of consideration of East 
Timor at UNCHR 41 has already been the subject 
of articles in the press, in Indonesia and else- 
where, it would be proper for me to advise in 
general terms that the consideration proceeded on 
the basis of a recommendation from a working 
group of the Commission that the human rights 
situation in East Timor be kept under review. The 
recommendation foreshadowed possible termina- 
tion of such consideration at next year’s session. 
Australia voted for the recommendation, explain- 
ing this position in the context of our broader 
human rights concerns, including the need for 
proper international access to East Timor.* 

As to the other matters of detail which these 
questions raise, particularly the voting patterns of 
member states, the Government is bound by the 
rules of confidentiality not to disclose them. 

(4) The Minister for Foreign Affairs has received 
34 letters from Australian individuals and orga- 
nisations concerning consideration of the human 
rights situation in East Timor at the Commission 
on Human Rights. Four of the letters were from 
non-government organisations, these being the 
Catholic Commission for Justice and Peace, the 
Australian Council for Overseas Aid, the Commit- 
tee to Reconstruct the Communist Party of Austra- 
lia and the Federated Miscellaneous Workers’ 
Union of Australia. 


t (United Nations) Economic and Social Council (Ed.). 
2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
240. 


Palau: free association with the U.S. 
and nuclear issues 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 May: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 28 March 1985: 
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(1) Can the Minister say whether the Palau 
Senate recently approved a Compact of Free 
Association with the United States of America, 
which would allow the U.S. to bring nuclear and 
other materials into Palauan territory. 

(2) Is the Palau Senate action in breach of the 
Republic’s nuclear-free Constitution. 

(3) Is he able to say how many referenda have 
been held in Palau on the question of Compact of 
Free Association with the U.S., when they took 
place and the results of each referendum. 

(4) How much foreign aid does the U.S. give to 
the Palauan Republic, and what proportion is this 
of (a) total foreign aid received by Palau, and (b) 
its total GDP. 

(5) Does the Australian Government give any 
foreign aid to Palau; if not, would it consider 
making such aid if approaches by the Palauan 
Government were made to it. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) The Palau Senate formally approved the 
Compact of Free Association with the United 
States of America on 20 February 1985. Among 
other provisions, including those for economic 
assistance, the Compact would vest full responsi- 
bility and authority for the defence of Palau in the 
United States for a period of 50 years. It includes 
provisions for free access to Palau for United 
States military personnel and equipment. The 
Palau Supreme Court has pointed to an incon- 
sistency between these provisions and certain 
provisions of Palau’s Constitution which outline 
procedures to be followed before nuclear and 
other materials can be introduced into the terri- 
tory. However, United States Congressional 
approval is required before the Compact can be 
ratified. This is unlikely to be given until the 
inconsistency between the provisions of the Com- 
pact and the Constitution is resolved by the 
Palauan people. 

(2) The Palau Senate’s action does not amount 
in itself to be a breach of Palau’s Constitution. 

(3) Two referenda have been held in Palau on 
the question of the Compact of Free Association 
with the United States, namely on 10 February 
1983, when 62 per cent of voters approved the 
Compact, and on 4 September 1984, when 66 per 
cent of voters approved it. 

(4) Since the United States Fiscal Year 1980, 
Federal cash grants to Palau have averaged 
U.$.$10.3 million per year. In addition, U.S. 
Federal program assistance to Palau has averaged 
U.S.$6.1 million per year. Total U.S. assistance to 
Palau has, therefore, averaged U.S.$16.4 million 
per year since 1980. United States assistance to 
Palau since 1980 has constituted approximately 
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95 per cent of total aid received by the territory 
during the period, and has represented approx- 
imately 80 per cent of Palau’s total GDP. 

(5) Australia provides a modest amount of 
training aid to Palau. The program for the current 
financial year is worth $48 000. 


Antarctica: construction of airstrip 
by France 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 May: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs the following questions on notice, on 28 
March 1985: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to the con- 
struction of an airstrip which the French Govern- 
ment has begun in the Pointe Geologie Archipela- 
go, Adelie Land, Antarctica, involving the flatten- 
ing of five small islands and resulting in the death 
of a considerable number of Antarctic sea birds 
and penguins and the destruction of their habitats. 

(2) Is he able to say whether an environmental 
impact statement was undertaken; if so, has the 
French Government prepared an assessment of it 
and what were the major recommendations of this 
assessment. 

(3) Is he able to say whether the French 
Government commissioned a report by a commit- 
tee of experts concerning the impact of this 
runway project, that this report is now finished, 
and that it concluded among other things that it 
was opposed in principle to the airstrip project. 

(4) Can he confirm that the wildlife of Antarc- 
tica is protected by the Agreed Measures for the 
Conservation of Fauna and Flora, a Treaty signed 
by both Australia and France. 

(5) Is it considered that the French action to 
build this airstrip at Pointe Geologie is a violation 
of the Agreed Measures. 

(6) If so, will the project (a) affect the credibility 
of the Antarctic Treaty nations to responsibly 
protect the environment and to effectively fulfil 
the conditions of the conventions they sign and (b) 
give impetus to the challenge from some Third 
World countries to establish an alternative Treaty 
for the management of Antarctica. 

(7) What action does Australia propose to take 
as a co-signatory to the Treaty to persuade the 
French Government to cease construction of the 
airstrip. 

(8) Will he be recommending that the Austra- 
lian delegation place this matter on the agenda of 
the preparatory meeting for the next Consultative 
Meeting; if not, why not. 
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(9) What powers are available to the Govern- 
ment to prevent an Australian company or an 
Australian subsidiary of a foreign company under- 
taking work which assists the construction of this 
airstrip. 

(10) What action would the Government take 
to prevent an Australian company or Australian 


subsidiary of a foreign company from assisting this us 
project should information be provided which 






showed that this was occurring or might occur. 


Mr Hayden — The answers to the honourable. > 


member's questions are as follow: 

(1) | am aware of a project by the French 
Government to build an airstrip in the Pointe | 
Geologie Archipelago, Adelie Land, near its — 
Antarctic station at Dumont d'Urville. | am alse 
aware of allegations made by environmental and 
conservation groups that a number of penguins 
have been killed, their eggs sterilised and their 
habitats interfered with as a result of construction 
work. My understanding is that all work has been 
suspended pending a review of the project by the 
French Government, in which environmental 
impact studies and the views of the French public 
will be taken into account. A decision on whether 
or not to proceed will be taken by the French 
Government, following the review. 

(2) and (3) In March 1984, following criticism 
of the construction of the airstrip by environmen- 
tal groups, the French Government commissioned 
a report by a committee of experts, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Thaler of the French 
National Committee of Scientific Research, on the 
ecological impact of the airstrip project. Among 
its principal conclusions the Thaler Committee 
Report stressed the scientific importance of the 
Pointe Geologie Archipelago because of the 
extraordinary abundance of birdlife and the pre- 
sence of a colony of Emperor penguins there. | 
also concluded that human activity in the area has 
had ‘negative biological effects’ which would 
increase during and after construction of the 
proposed airstrip. The Committee declared itself 
‘favourable to any alternative project-arrangement 
which would result in less human activity at 
Pointe Geologie’. The Committee was also critical 
of an earlier environmental impact study of the 
project and recommended that a new one be 
prepared providing more precise technical in- 
formation about the construction of the airstrip 
and giving more weight to the biological consequ- 
ences of increased human activity during and after 
construction. 

Arising out of this, the French Government 
directed the French Southern and Antarctic Terri- 
tories Agency, which has responsibility for Adelie 
Land, to produce a new impact study which took 
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The Beardmore South Camp in Antarctica. A workshop on the Antarctic Treaty system was held at the Beardmore 





Glacier between 5 and 13 January this year. It was arranged by the Polar Research Board of the U.S. National 
Academy of Science. The Australian Ambassador to the UN, Mr Richard Woolcott, presented on a personal basis a 
paper at the workshop. For text see AFAR, Volume 56, No. 1, January 1985, page 17. (Photo courtesy of Mr Richard 


Woolcott}, 


into account the views of the Thaler Committee as 
well as of the Ministry of the Environment. 

Following a request, a copy of the latest 
environmental impact study was made available 
to Australia by the French Government. It contains 
a lengthy description of the project, and a 
justification of the need for the airstrip, and 
advances some reasons why alternative transport 
options were rejected. It also provides some 
assessment of the environmental impact of the 
project and makes some suggestions aimed at 
avoiding, minimising or ameliorating adverse 
environmental impacts. It does not make any 
formal recommendations. 

The latest impact study was the focus of a 
three-week period of public consultation in 
France in October 1984. Two Commissioners of 
Inquiry were appointed subsequently to review 
the study as well as the comments on it by the 
French public. According to remarks made by Mr 
Lemoine, French Minister for Overseas Depart- 
ments and Territories, on 13 December 1984, the 
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two Commissioners had pronounced in favour of 
the construction of the airstrip. He also indicated 
that the French Government would ‘shortly’ make 
a decision on whether to proceed with the project. 
To my knowledge, no decision has yet been 
announced. 

(4) The Agreed Measures for the Conservation 
of Antarctic Fauna and Flora contain undertakings 
by participating governments, including Australia 
and France, to protect Antarctic wildlife and to 
prohibit a range of actions. Protection and con- 
servation undertakings are also embodied in other 
measures approved by Antarctic Treaty Consulta- 
tive Parties as well as in the 1980 Convention on 
the Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living Re- 
sources and the 1972 Convention for the Con- 
servation of Antarctic Seals. 

(5) There is no prohibition in the Agreed 
Measures on the construction of airstrips in 
Antarctica, However, it was the consequences of 
construction activity prior to suspension of the 
project (namely the reported killing of penguins, 
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sterilisation of eggs and interference with habitat) 
which gave rise to allegations of a breach of the 
Agreed Measures by France. It is not for the 
Australian Government but for France to respond 
to such allegations. 

(6) The overall record of the Antarctic Treaty 
Consultative Parties in terms of conservation and 
environmental protection is a good one. Australia 
takes its responsibilities in this regard seriously 
and expects its Treaty partners, which have also 
accepted obligations in this regard, to do likewise. 
The Government acknowledges, however, that 
the allegations in respect of the French airstrip and 
the degree of publicity given to them interna- 
tionally might be perceived rightly or wrongly to 
reflect adversely on the Antarctic Treaty system at 
large. The Government would be concerned if 
controversy over the project were to have any 
specific effect on the attitude of other countries to 
Antarctica. 

(7) The matter has been discussed between 
French and Australian officials on a number of 
occasions, and relevant environmental impact 
studies of the airstrip project have been sought 
and obtained from the French Government. To- 
wards the end of last year, Australia expressed 
concern to the French Government that there may 
have been breaches of the Agreed Measures, 
offered assistance in considering alternative trans- 
port options, and sought clarification of a number 
of aspects of the project. Australia expressed the 
hope that, in the spirit of regular exchanges which 
take place under the Antarctic Treaty system, 
France would take account of the views of other 
Consultative Parties, including Australia, in com- 
ing to a decision on the future of the project. 

(8) The matter was discussed in the course of 
the Preparatory Meeting for the 13th Antarctic 
Treaty Consultative Meeting (ATCM) held in 
Brussels on 22-26 April. There is scope for further 
discussion under agenda items proposed for 
ATCM XIII itself in October. 

(9) and (10) These matters are being examined. 
t shall let the honourable member know the 
outcome in due course. 


IAEA safeguards: nuclear non- 
proliferation 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 May: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 28 March 1985: 

(1) Did he tell the 56th Summer School at the 
University of Western Australia, on 18 January 
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1984,)- that about six countries have nuclear 
facilities which are not subject to International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards. 

(2) Is it to be implied from the succeeding 
passage of his address that some of these countries 
may be encouraging disregard of the non- 


proliferation regime among non-aligned and other. 2 
developing countries; if so, what nations did the eee 
Minister have in mind and have any of these Tg 
countries been identified with the promoti of © = 


international terrorism. 
Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable — 
member’s question is as follows: 
(1) Yes. | said then that some half-dozen 


countries had nuclear facilities which were not o a 
subject to IAEA safeguards and inspection and 


were consequently at the focus of international — 
concern on this score. The non-nuclear-weapon 


States where unsafeguarded facilities are known ~ = 


by the IAEA to be in operation are India, Pakistan, 
Israel and South Africa. Argentina has a facility . 
under construction which it has not indicated af. 
this stage will be under safeguards. Spain used to 
have an unsafeguarded facility but this has recent- _ 
ly been rectified. 

(2) | did not wish to suggest that non-nuclear- 
weapon States with unsafeguarded facilities were 
encouraging disregard of the non-proliferation 
regime among non-aligned and other developing 
countries, or encouraging others to disavow bind- 
ing non-proliferation undertakings or to disregard 
international opinion on the question of further 
proliferation of nuclear weapons capability. 

However, some of the countries which have 
unsafeguarded nuclear facilities publicly and con- 
sistently oppose the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT). They allege that the Treaty is 
‘discriminatory’ (as between nuclear-weapon 
States and non-nuclear-weapon States) and that 
obligations in Article IV (on co-operation in the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy) and Article Vi (on 
nuclear disarmament) have not been fulfilled. 
Their attitude has inhibited the achievement of 
universal adherence to the NPT and of interna- 
tional agreement on the development of further 
barriers against the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. Moreover, it ignores the substantial 
benefits which the NPT has brought to States party 
to it and to the international community as a 
whole in preventing the further spread of nuclear 
weapons and promoting the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. Conversely, 127 sovereign States 
see the NPT as serving their national and interna- 
tional interests. 

1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 1, lanuary 1984, 
page 18. 
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Australia’s trade situation and policy 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Trade, Mr john Dawkins, MP, on 13 Ma y: 


The last 30 years have seen fundamental 
changes in the world economy and in the world 
trading environment which have been reflected to 
some extent in the structure and composition of 
Australia’s trade. Shifts in the pattern of world 
comparative advantage, the emergence of newly 
industrialised countries, the strengthening of trade 
blocs and the intensification of protection press- 
ures have all impacted on, and contributed to, the 
major changes that have taken place in the 
composition and direction of Australia’s trade 
over the last 30 years. In this period Australia has 
greatly diversified its exports. In particular, we 
developed an efficient export-oriented minerals 
sector to supplement the traditional rural export 
industries, which for so long had provided the 
bulk of Australia’s export income. It is often 
forgotten that only 30 years ago rural exports 
accounted for 80 per cent of Australia’s total 
export earnings, with wool alone providing half of 
our total export revenue. Moreover, 40 per cent of 
our exports were directed to one country, namely 
the United Kingdom. 

Australia’s rural exports, accounting for some 
40 per cent of export earnings, remain very 
important to us. But the general situation has 
changed markedly. We no longer depend on the 
fortunes of one product, but on the fortunes of a 
range of primary commodities. Manufactured 
exports have also grown but at an insufficient rate 
to maintain Australia’s position in world trade. In 
terms of seeking out and developing new markets 
Australia has been successful, re-orienting its 
trade away from Western Europe, especially the 
United Kingdom, and towards Japan and other 
countries in Asia and the Middle East. 


Australia’s export performance 


Despite the changes that have occurred to the 
composition and direction of our trade, the 
evidence suggests that by comparison with others 
the adjustment has been insufficient to accommo- 
date the rapid changes occurring in the interna- 
tional trading environment. Our efforts to develop 
the exports of products in high demand have been 
less than satisfactory. As a result, Australia’s 
trading performance has been relatively poor. A 
wide range of standard statistical measures de- 
monstrate this fact. Four of them are especially 
telling. 

Firstly, as a world exporter, Australia’s ranking 
has slipped from eighth to twenty-third over the 
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last 30 years. Secondly, over the same period our 
share of the world export market has dropped 
from 2.6 per cent to 1.2 per cent. Thirdly, the 
international purchasing power of our exports has 
shown weak growth over the last 30 years by 
comparison with other major trading nations and 
actually declined in the decade to 1983. Fourthly, 
Australia’s penetration of most major overseas 
markets has also declined, even in the Association 
of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) and the 
Western Pacific region as a whole. | am taking the 
opportunity to table a paper, prepared by the 
Department of Trade, which examines these 
trends and gives a detailed account of Australia’s 
export performance and prospects. 

There are two principal reasons for Australia’s 
relatively poor trade performance. Firstly, over the 
past three decades, the world demand for primary 
commodities, which account for over three- 
quarters of our exports, has grown more slowly 
than demand for manufactures, and the terms of 
trade have moved against primary commodity 
exporters. Protectionism has escalated in major 
world commodity markets and other distortions of 
trade, such as the massive use of subsidies by less 
efficient producers, have undermined internation- 
al markets for sugar and dairy products and pose a 
serious threat to beef and cereal markets, further 
undercutting our advantage as an exporter. 

The second major cause of our poor trade 
performance has been the inward-looking nature 
of our manufacturing industry. Manufactured 
exports have been the driving force behind the 
growth in world trade for most of the post-war 
period. Given the continuing magnitude and pace 
of technological and other changes underway in 
the world economy, this situation seems set to 
continue. However, during most of the post war 
period our manufacturing industries have been 
conditioned by import replacement policies 
which shielded them from international competi- 
tion, added to cost structures and discouraged 
innovation and adjustment. Overall, Australian 
manufacturing has shown itself to be ill-equipped 
fo capture a share of the rapid growth in world 
manufactures trade. Similarly, Australia has been 
slow to move into the export of services, which is 
expanding very strongly and will continue to 
increase greatly in importance in the future. 

The outlook for commodities trade is mixed. 
Technological changes are taking place and new 
patterns of energy usage emerging which will 
further reduce the raw material requirements of 
manufacturing industry in overseas markets. This 
situation is being exacerbated by protectionist 
pressures and increasing government involvement 
in the production and marketing of raw materials. 
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The Government will do all it can to break down 
the serious barriers and distortions to world 
commodities trade which are so disruptive to 
efficient producers such as Australia, but it is 
likely that any progress in improving the condi- 
tions under which world commodities trade is 
conducted will be painful and slow. 


Australia’s current trade situation and 
outlook 


Australia’s external account has weakened this 
financial year. In the nine months to March 1985 
= Australia’s trade account was in deficit by $1.7 
billion. This compares with a small surplus in the 
same period last year of about $160 million. 
Figures released this morning show that the 
cumulative deficit for the 10 months to April now 
stands at $1.4 billion. This suggests some modera- 
tion in the deterioration of the trade account. 
Nevertheless, the cumulative current account 
deficit for the first 10 months of 1984-85 stands at 
$9 billion —- 62 per cent above its level in the 
corresponding period of 1983-84. The weaker 
than expected trade account has contributed to 
the depreciation of the Australian dollar experi- 
enced since the beginning of 1985. There can be 
no doubt that this adjustment reflects in part an 
assessment of Australia’s poor trade performance. 
Growth in export earnings has been narrowly 
based and held down by the continued weakness 
in world commodity prices. Imports, on the other 
hand, have grown rapidly. Indeed most of the 
«larger than expected increase in the trade account 
deficit this year has been due to the surge in 
imports which has accompanied the rapid expan- 
sion of domestic demand associated with the 
recovery. 

As regards prospects for the world trading 
environment in the next year or so, most commen- 
tators are fairly optimistic. The recovery which 
began in the United States of America broadened 
in 1984 and the performance of the world 
economy was the best for several years. Accord- 
ing to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), the volume of world trade grew by nine 
per cent in 1984, compared with only two per 
cent in 1983. The prospects for continued trade 
growth for the world as a whole and Australia in 
particular are, however, less certain over the 
remainder of the decade. Intense protectionist 
pressures threaten the future trading environment. 
During the recession, and following sharp move- 
ments in exchange rate relativities, developed 
countries expanded restrictions on trade flows in 


agriculture, textiles, automobiles and steel. De- 


< veloping countries have responded by intensifying 
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_both export and import competing industries w 


their import restrictions, ostensibly to assist adjust- . 
ment and domestic unemployment problems. The . 
rise in protectionism has been characterised by 
the increase on non-tariff barriers, including the 
resort to managed trade and the widespread use of 
export subsidies. It will be difficult to secare- 
broadly based improvements in Australia’s tra 
performance unless these trends are reined in ane 
reversed. x 
The recent large depreciation of the Australian. 
dollar will help to improve Australia’s trade a 
current account positions over time. Returns to fe, 
Australian exporters will increase and, provided = 
costs can be contained, the competitiveness of. 

















improve as a result of the devaluation. While» 
can expect improved returns for comme 
exports, the boost to exports is potentially me 
powerful outside the traditional commodity _ 
trades, in services and manufacturing. It is upto o 
the Australian business sector, supported by an ~ 
effective trade policy, to capitalise on these- 

opportunities. 


Trade and structural adjustment 


| want to make a point, however, that the : 
devaluation alone will not overcome structural- 
problems which are the legacy of 30 years of- 
inappropriate policies. The lack of export: - 
orientation in our manufacturing industry presents 
fundamental problems for the Government in 
formulating and pursuing its trading policies. It is 
imperative for us to create conditions which will 
encourage improved export performance in the 
fastest growing areas of world trade, namely, 
manufactures and services. 

In meeting the challenges which lie immediate- 
ly ahead of us, we will be assisted by the progress 
which the Government has made over the past 
two years in improving the fundamental econo- 
mic conditions in Australia. This has involved the 
successful operation of the prices and incomes 
accord resulting in the achievement of declining 
inflation, rapid growth and consequently, the 
dramatic decline in real unit labour costs. There 
has also been a restoration of corporate profitabil- 
ity to more normal levels. The resultant stability in 
business and general’ economic conditions has 
been a factor in the strong recovery of investment. 
As well, the fact that the incidence of industrial 
disputation has been at its lowest level for 17 
years has significantly enhanced our reputation 


‘for reliability of supply. 


The Government's successful deregulation of 
important sectors has also provided a powerful 
boost to the efficiency and dynamism of the 
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economy and has provided a major fillip to our 
export sector. Getting these fundamental condi- 
tions right is of vital importance but, as we have 
seen, will not in itself adequately improve our 
export performance. The Government has also put 
into place a range of structural adjustment mea- 
sures designed to assist and rejuvenate Australian 
industry. Special plans have been negotiated 
between government, business and unions in the 
steel and motor vehicle industries. The plans offer 
incentives for improved efficiency and modernisa- 
tion of plant. They allow for a growing element of 
competition from imports, thereby imposing a 
discipline on domestic industries to match the 
performance of efficient producers in other coun- 
tries. 

The Government's industry policy arrange- 
ments have not been confined to the troubled 
sectors of our economy. We have also introduced 
positive measures to encourage efficient Austra- 


lian manufacturing operations in industries as- 


diverse as computers and shipbuilding. New 
incentives for industrial research and develop- 
ment have been foreshadowed along with en- 
couragement of a venture capital market through 
the management investment corporations. The 
revamped Australian Manufacturing Council, with 
its industry councils, provides a tripartite 
framework within which policies can be de- 
veloped for a range of Australian industries. 
The opportunity now presents itself for Australia 
to take advantage of its successful domestic 
economic recovery and the process of effective 
structural adjustment already under way in its 
industry base and to meet the challenge of 
exporting. For the first time policies are being put 
into place to develop an environment for indus- 
tries which will be competitive in Australia and on 
world markets. In an interdependent global eco- 
nomy Australia requires industries which are 
successful on both fronts to provide for secure 
employment and sustained growth in incomes. 


Dynamism of the region 


The growth taking place in the Western Pacific 
region presents considerable opportunities to 
Australia. Countries in the East Asian region are 
estimated to have increased their share of world 
exports from nine per cent in 1962 to 17 per cent 
in 1981, while their estimated share of world 
imports grew from 10 per cent to 14 per cent in 
the same period. The challenge to Australia in the 
next 25 years will be to tie itself as closely as 
possible into the opportunities associated with the 
rapid growth of Asia's Newly Industrialising 
Countries (NICs). China’s modernisation program 
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also presents unique opportunities which Austra- 
lia is particularly well placed to secure. 

There is a good chance that by the end of the 
century the regional economy will be larger than 
that of Western Europe. We could share in this 
growth but one of the sharpest disappointments in 
recent years has been that while the level of that 
trade has grown sharply, our comparative per- 
formance in some of the most dynamic markets in 
our own region has been poor. 

In japan our market share has almost halved 
from nine per cent of Japanese imports in 1973 to 
five per cent in 1983 and in the ASEAN econo- 
mies our penetration of the market has fallen from 
3.5 per cent to 2.5 per cent. While our share of the 
Republic of Korea’s market has almost doubled to 
four per cent and our performance in China has 
been generally strong, overall our share of the 
Western Pacific region’s imports has fallen from 
seven per cent in 1973 to four per cent in 1983. 
Significantly, we have lost ground in regional 
markets just at a time when their growth com- 
pared with the rest of the world has been most 
impressive. 

Clearly, if we are to make the most of the 
opportunities which exist in the dynamic Pacific 
economies we will need to do more than react in 
an ad hoc fashion to the changes occurring 
around us. An important measure of the success of 
our trade and industry policies will be the degree 
to which our economic structure complements 
and growth performance matches that of regional 
countries. This should best be achieved within a 
multilateral system. However, the benefits that 
have accrued to Australia from the operations of 
the GATT in the past have been much less than 
they might have been. The reasons for this can be 
traced to the failure of major trading countries to 
adhere to GATT rules or to extend the principles 
of the Agreement fully to those areas of world 
trade which concern Australia most. 


Multilateral Trade Negotiations 


There is a need to retain a credible GATT 
system directed at liberal trade and improved 
adherence to the rules which it embodies. This 
need underlies our decision to support a new 
round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN), 
provided that those issues of fundamental import- 
ance to us and to other countries of the region are 
adequately addressed. Broadly stated, our objec- 
tives in the negotiations, which | hope will begin 
early next year, will be to use all of the opportuni- 
ties they offer to pursue a more liberal and 
predictable environment for trade and, through 
that, better access to markets. 
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We believe that the negotiations should, as a 
matter of priority, deal with the major barriers and 
distortions in world trade. These are agricultural 
trade distortions, non-tariff barriers, subsidies and 
safeguards. We will vigorously insist on these 
matters being addressed. Following the Bonn 
summit there were reports of opposition to the 
inclusion of agricultural questions in the proposed 
new round. We will firmly resist this position. 
What we want to avoid is a new round which 
merely addresses the concerns of the powerful 
and fails to take account of the interests of smaller 
trading countries such as Australia and others in 
our region. 

As part of our preparations for a new round, 
through the regional initiative of the Prime Minis- 
ter, we have been actively exploring with a 
number of Asian-Pacific countries the issues and 
actions necessary to ensure that the outcome of 
the new round more directly meets the interests of 
the majority of GATT members including those in 
our own region. We expect this close association 
with the countries of our region to carry on into 
the round itself and significantly to influence the 
character and substance of Australia’s involve- 
ment with the round. One specific possibility we 
may wish to consider as multilateral negotiations 
unfold is that regional countries explore the 
opportunities for trade liberalisation between 
each other under the umbrella of the MTN and on 
a non-discriminatory basis. The fact that barriers 
to regional trade are highest in precisely those 
areas where comparative advantage is greatest 
provides a compelling logic for considering this 
option. 

While an important aspect of the proposed 
negotiations will be the adherence of all GATT 
trading countries to the rules, these rules them- 
selves do not lead directly to trade liberalisation, 
Negotiations about the progressive liberalisation 
of tariff and non-tariff measures will also be 
important. We will have to participate actively in 
these negotiations to try to achieve improved 
market opportunities for agricultural, manufactur- 
ing and services industries. This will in turn mean 
that we will be asked to liberalise our own market. 
The Government, for its part, is committed to the 
gradual reduction of Australian industry protec- 
tion levels as part of its strategy to secure an 
efficient and competitive industry base. These 
policies will continue to be pursued along with 
arrangements to address the needs of those in the 
community affected by structural change. Our 
industry is moving in the direction of greater 
international competitiveness and becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the foreign market as a way of 
building up its strength. We should be able to 
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build on these changes taking place in the 
Australian economy in order to maximise our 
opportunities in markets of interest to us. 


Bilateral trade developments 


Progress in international negotiations is neces- 
sarily slow and difficult and results to date are far 
from encouraging. It is important for the com 
tinuing strength of the economy that we use every 
means at our disposal to expand exports. | have 
already noted the increasing emphasis on specia! 
bilateral arrangements and ‘managed’ trade, parti- 
cularly between the major trading countries. We 
view this trend with concern. At the same time, 
however, we need to ensure that we develop trade 
policies and practices that will allow us best to 
secure our own interests. A number of our most 
important trading partners have certainly been 
more successful than we have in presenting a 
unified face across the range of their dealings with 
us. | am conscious of the need for greater 
co-ordination of our bilateral trade efforts. 

One of the objectives | have set for conduct of 
the Trade portfolio is to give greater priority to the 
management of our trade relations with our major 
partners, particularly those in our region. | have 
already visited New Zealand to pursue trade 
questions of mutual interest, including the further 
progress of our closer economic relations agree- 
ment. The importance of our trade relationship 
with New Zealand and the benefits being derived 
by both countries from the agreement are re- 
flected in our trade figures. Australia’s exports to 
New Zealand have grown from $1036 million in 
1981-82 to $1422 million in 1983-84, which 
represents a growth rate of 37 per cent compared 
with 27 per cent growth rate in the total Australian 
exports over the same period. Australia’s imports 
from New Zealand grew from $726 million in 
1981-82 to $922 million in 1983-84, reflecting a 
greater rate of growth over the period than for 
Australia’s imports from the world as a whole. We 
will work towards the progressive development of 
the closer economic relationship with New Zea- 
land. A Ministerial meeting to review progress is 
to be held in Canberra in August. 

The Prime Minister visited Brussels, Washing- 
ton and Ottawa earlier this year and trade issues 
figured prominently on the agenda. Earlier this 
month | visited the Republic of Korea and as a 
result of the visit our trade relationship with the 
Republic, which had suffered some minor fric- 
tions, is now on a firmer and more positive 
footing. This relationship is already important to 
us and is likely to become even more significant 
over time. Next week | will visit Indonesia, 
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Singapore and Thailand to reaffirm the priority the 
Government accords to its trade relations with the 
ASEAN countries. Visits to the other ASEAN 
capitals and China are planned for later in the 
year. We will continue to take whatever action is 
possible through government-to-government con- 
tact to ensure that Australia’s trade opportunities 
are maximised. 


Trade facilitation 


In putting our policies into place, however, 
governments must rely on the ability, business 
sense and imagination of all sectors of industry to 
play their essential part in the process. We are 
particularly concerned to find the most appropri- 
ate way to support the export efforts which 
industry is taking. These considerations were 
important in the decision to establish the new 
Australian Trade Commission. The Commission 
will assume the responsibilities, functions and 
powers of the Trade Commissioner Service, the 
Export Development Grants Board, the Export 
Finance and Insurance Corporation, the Austra- 
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lian Overseas Projects Corporation and some of 
the promotional functions of the Department. The 
new Commission will have a budget of some 
$200 million and staff of some 1000. Its establish- 
ment marks an important step in the concerted 
action needed to overcome Australia’s difficult 
trading situation. For too long Australia’s export 
marketing efforts have been bedevilled by unco- 
ordinated administration within the Government. 
If we are to obtain the best value for the trade 
facilitation and promotion dollar and if exporters 
are to be provided with the most efficient and 
effective service, these efforts have to be better 
co-ordinated. 

The Commission will act as a one stop shop for 
exporters and provide the full range of appropriate 
advice and support drawing on all of the Govern- 
ment’s resources. It will also have responsibility 
for overseas marketing, promotion and publicity. 
It will be expected to operate in as commercial a 
fashion as possible and will be able to deploy its 
resources in a flexible and responsive way. 

It should be emphasised, though, that all areas 
of government have to be conscious of the 
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resources they expend and the returns they 
achieve. In the present economic environment 
there is an overriding need to restrain all Govern- 
ment expenditures and reduce the deficit. In the 
trade field, achieving a balance requires the 
identification and full justification of the trade 
development programs or Government institu- 
tions. Goals must be set and the objectives of 
programs clearly specified. 

When the Trade Commission initiative is fully 
implemented, the Department of Trade will be 
able to concentrate its resources on matters of 
trade policy, broad strategic issues, multilateral 
negotiations and  government-to-government 
trade relations. The new Australian Trade Com- 
mission will be able to build on the work already 
done by the Department of Trade to develop a 
< global marketing strategy for Australia. The De- 
- partment is focusing on competitive export indus- 
tries and our most important export markets for 
special efforts. As part of this exercise, the 
Department is looking particularly to some manu- 
facturing and service industries, which embody 


our comparative advantage and which are most 


likely to achieve export success quickly. 

The Government, as part of this exercise, will 
be addressing ways in which domestic barriers to 
export can be reduced, for example by removing 
unnecessary industry regulation. The exercise also 
involves the Department in assessing prospects in 
particular markets such as China, Japan, the 
Republic of Korea and North America, which are 
based on a careful assessment of the patterns of 
demand and the capacity of Australian industry 
and individual exporters to respond competitive- 
ly. Such exercises in improving market intelli- 
gence are being developed for all our major 
markets. 

Without a substantial improvement in our 
export performance, Australia’s living standards 
will almost certainly decline. For this reason, it is 
vital that as a government we implement policies 
to ensure success. Our primary goal is to maintain 
the economy in a position of sustained non- 
inflationary growth. But the Government will be 
unable to realise its employment and growth goals 
without the right policies in relation to imports 
and exports. Trade policy considerations must be 
fully integrated into the Government's broader 
economic framework. We have taken a number of 
decisions in macro-economic management, in- 
cluding on the monetary and industry fronts. 
Future decisions in the trade will be equally 
important. 

| have outlined a number of fronts on which the 
Government is pursuing policies directed at im- 
proving our performance as a trading nation. 
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Many of the actions that have been taken in recent 
times have built on the work that was initiated by 
my predecessor in the last couple of years. The 
steps that have been taken in the past two years 
and the decisions taken recently to streamline and 


make more effective the Government's efforts in = 
trade facilitation should enhance our capacity to... 


face this challenge. 


USSR: testing of missiles in the South 
Pacific 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 May: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Minister for Defence, upon 
notice, on 19 March 1985: | 

(1) Is he able to say whether the Soviet Union _ 
has test-fired any missiles to an impact point inthe 
South Pacific since the series of tests it conducted - 
in March 1975 to an impact point of 6° south 153° 
west. 

(2) If so, is he able to say what was (a) the type 
and mark of each missile and (b) the number and. 
type of re-entry vehicle from and including March 
1975. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) The Soviet Union periodically issue warn- 
ings to shipping and aircraft to stay clear of 
defined areas in the Pacific Ocean for short 
periods during missile testing. None of the areas 
so declared since March 1975 has extended south 
of the equator, into the South Pacific Ocean. 

(2) Authoritative assessments available to the 
Australian Government on these matters derive 
from classified intelligence which | am not pre- 
pared to divulge. 


Territorial disputes between the 
USSR and Japan and the USSR and 
the U.S. 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 13 May: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 19 March 1985: 

(1) Is he able to say what territorial disputes 
exist (a) between Japan and the Soviet Union in 
the Sea of Okhotsk and (b) between the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union in the 
Bering Sea. 

(2) Is he also able to say whether the parties 
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have adopted any procedures to solve any such 
disputes which exist; if so, what progress towards 
a settlement has been achieved, 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) (a) The outstanding territorial dispute bet- 
ween Japan and the Soviet Union involves the 
so-called ‘Northern Territories’, i.e. the islands of 
Kunashiri, Etorofu and Shikotan and the Habomai 
group. These territories are situated to the north of 
Hokkaido, between the Sea of Okhotsk to the west 
and the Pacific Ocean to the east. 

(1) (b) There is some uncertainty in the mari- 
time boundaries between the United States and 
the Soviet Union as a result of difficulties in 
interpreting the description of the boundaries in 
the Bering Sea in the Russo-American treaty of 
1867, which transferred sovereignty over Alaska 
and some offshore islands from Russia to the 
United States. The main problems concern de- 
limitation lines between maritime zones emanat- 
ing from several islands in the Bering Sea, the 
continental shelf boundary and the extent to 
which the 1867 line protrudes into the Arctic 
Ocean. 

(2) (a) In the absence of a peace treaty be- 
tween Japan and the Soviet Union following the 
end of World War H, the territorial dispute 
between Japan and the Soviet Union remains 
unresolved. The Japanese position is that the 
territorial dispute must be resolved before a peace 
treaty can be signed. The USSR asserts that Japan 
has relinquished all claims to the territories and 
that there is, therefore, no unresolved territorial 
dispute. 

(2) (b) The United States announced on 7 
March 1977 that, where the territorial sea base- 
lines of the United States and the Soviet Union 
were less than 400 nautical miles apart, the limit 
of fishery jurisdiction would be the 1867 line. The 
Soviet Union advised the United States that it was 
using the same line as the outer limit of fishery 
enforcement. The United States has also applied 
the 1867 lines to the continental shelf but there 
has been no corresponding declaration by the 
Soviet Union. We expect that there will be further 
discussion of the matters between the parties. 


Human rights: alleged suppression of 
Turkish minority in Bulgaria 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 May: 


Mr Staples asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 18 April 1985: 
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(1) Has his attention been drawn to reports of 
ethnic suppression of the Turkish minority in 
Bulgaria by the Government of Bulgaria including 
(a) the prohibition of the use of the Turkish 
language, literature and culture; and (b) the 
forcing of ethnic Turks to change their names to 
Bulgarian derivatives under the threat of imprison- 
ment or death; if so, what action has he taken to 
redress these injustices. 

(2) What action does he intend to take in the 
future. 

(3) Is the Government prepared to raise the 
matter in the United Nations; if so, how. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. The Government has been monitoring 
the situation of ethnic Turks in Bulgaria from a 
wide range of sources including the Australian 
Embassies in Belgrade and Ankara. The Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs also received in February a 
delegation of the Bulgarian-Turkish Association, 
who detailed the plight of the minority. The 
Australian Ambassador to Bulgaria expressed the 
Government's concern at these reports to the 
Bulgarian Government on 20 February. 

(2) The Government will continue to monitor 
the situation and make representations to the 
Bulgarian Government as appropriate. 

(3) Should the Government assess that to do so 
would assist the victims of such violations, it will 
consider raising the matter in appropriate United 
Nations bodies in line with the Government's 
policy of condemning human rights violations 
wherever they might occur. 


Decline in oil prices: possible 
international debt crisis‘ 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 May: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 22 February 1985: 

(1) Is he able to say whether a sharp decline in 
oil prices could re-ignite the international debt 
crisis, especially for high-cost oil producers, and 
strain moderate regimes whose stability depends 
on economic growth; if so, will he indicate 
whether any contingency plans are being de- 
veloped by industrial democracies in the event 
that declining oil prices trigger an international 
banking crisis. 

(2) Is he also able to say whether there have 


t. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 1984, 
pages 986-90. 
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been any attempts by the industrial democracies 
to prepare a dialogue between producers and 
consumers to enable oil-producing countries to 
continue the maximum development programs 
required for political stability, and further to 
develop plans should political stability in the 
Persian Gulf collapse. 


(3) What action is the Government taking to 
promote contingency planning by the industrial 
democracies in these areas. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s questions are as follows: 


(1) The Government is continuing to monitor 
the situation with regard to the debt servicing 
difficulties of the major debtor countries. While 
we cannot be sanguine about debt prospects, the 
measures undertaken since 1982 have been large- 
ly successful in managing the debt problem, and 
with the easing of the immediate financing 
situation, it seems that the risk of default by major 
debtor countries and a convulsion in the interna- 
tional banking system has diminished. 


Oil exporting countries with large external 
debts include Mexico, Venezuela, Nigeria and 
Indonesia. Any sharp decline in oil prices would 
clearly have an adverse impact on their current 
account positions, debt-servicing capacity and 
growth potential, although these effects would be 
moderated by higher non-oil exports with the 
favourable demand effects of lower oil prices in 
the rest of the world. Overall, however, a sharp 
decline in oil prices could be expected to have a 
favourable effect on the world debt situation 
through the improvement of the current account 
positions of the many oil-importing debtor coun- 
tries including such major debtors as Brazil and 
Argentina (as it would for many poorer countries, 
for example in Africa, which are facing serious 
foreign exchange and debt problems). This would 
free scarce foreign exchange for the servicing of 
debt. Of the oil-exporting debtor countries men- 
tioned, only Mexico would seem to have the level 
of external debt, and concentration of bank 
claims, that could potentially cause substantial 
difficulties for the international financial system in 
the event that its debt-servicing was interrupted. It 
would seem unlikely, however, given Mexico’s 
favourable record of economic adjustment so far, 
and the buoyancy of its non-oil exports, that a 
sharp decline in oil prices would lead to such an 
interruption. 


In view of the expected overall favourable effect 
on the world debt situation of a sharp decline in 
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oil prices, it would be difficult to envisage such a 
development leading to ‘an international banking 
crisis’. 


To my knowledge there are no contingency 
plans being developed specifically against the 
possibility that the debt problems of some caun- 


tries might deteriorate should oil prices decline = 
sharply, though the International Monetary Fund ~ 
(IMF) keeps a close watch on the debt situation. == 
Both creditor and debtor countries continue to. = 
support the flexible, case by case approach to > 


debt relief. This approach has the important 
advantage that it can be tailored to the particular 


problems of individual countries. A sustained and = 
widespread world economic recovery, a reduce > 5 


tion in real interest rates, continued (and imr 
proved) trade access by developing countries to 
the markets of industrialised countries, and corn- 
tinued economic adjustment in the debtor coun- 
tries themselves, remain the critical factors in 
determining future prospects for the major debtor — 
countries. 


(2) The International Energy Agency (IEA) is the 
principal forum in which major industrial demo- 
cracies — except France — address a wide range 
of energy issues, including those bearing on 
producer-consumer contacts. The ad hoc group 
on international energy relations, of which Austra- 
lia is a member, keeps the issues relating to 
producer-consumer relations under constant re- 
view. It has not, so far, however, seen the need to 
recommend that the member countries move 
towards a formal, multilateral dialogue with the 
oil producing countries. Through its functional 
groups, the IEA has also continued to monitor the 
impact of changes in oil demand and supply 
patterns on the economies of producers and 
consumers and promoted measures intended to 
enhance stability in international energy markets. 
Recent developments have required many pro- 
ducer countries to trim their development prog- 
rams. The continued strength of the United States 
dollar, however, has acted to reduce the impact 
on their revenues of the reduction in oil prices and 
permitted them to maintain substantial develop- 
ment programs. 


(3) A major focus of the IEA, through its 
implementation of the international energy prog- 
ram, is to improve the energy position and 
security of member countries and develop co- 
operative mechanisms to minimise the effects of 
major oil supply disruptions. Through its mem- 
bership of the IEA, the Australian Government 
participates actively in measures directed towards 
these ends. 
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Australia-U.S. joint defence 
facilities: MX missile tests 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 May: 


Senator Chipp asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 19 
March 1985: 

(1} Would the Omega base be used to measure 
wind speeds, as suggested by Dr Jim Falk, in the 
event of the United States testing MX missiles in 
the Tasman Sea. 

(2) Does the Australian Government have any- 
thing to hide on Australia’s links with MX testing, 
and is the Government prepared to state quite 
unambiguously that Australia itself or U.S. facili- 
ties on Australian soil would be in no way 
involved with the proposed testing of MX missiles. 

(3) Is the Australian Government prepared to 
undertake unambiguously that it would refuse to 
site LORAN C transponders on Australian soil to 
assist U.S. monitoring platforms to accurately 
observe the re-entry of MX missiles. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer to the 
honourable senator’s question: 

(1) No. 

(2) Australia will not be providing any assist- 
ance to the MX missiles tests, nor will the joint 
Australia-U.S. facilities be involved; but safety of 
life services, including sea rescue assistance, 
provided by Australia to meet its international 
civil maritime and aviation obligations, are avail- 
able to any ship or aircraft needing them. 

(3) Yes. There are no LORAN C transponders in 
Australia and there are no plans to install any. 


Australian intelligence 
organisations: NZ personnel" 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 May: 


Mr Duncan asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 21 March 1985: 

(1) Are New Zealand security personnel work- 
ing in the Defence Signals Directorate no longer 
permitted access to intelligence information col- 
lected by the U.S., if so, are these officers to be 
sent home. 

(2) How many officers are involved. 

(3) Will the Australian Government be required 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, 


page 119. 
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to replace some or all of the officers; if so, what is 
the expected cost. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

Consistent with the long-established policy of 
Australian Governments not to respond to ques- 
tions on intelligence and related matters, | am not 
in a position to answer the question. 

But | take this opportunity to advise the 
honourable member of the Government's policy 
on the continuing intelligence relationship with 
New Zealand. Following the United States deci- 
sion to reduce substantially the flow of U.S. 
intelligence to New Zealand, the Government 
examined the adjustments required in the intelli- 
gence relationship between Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Australia’s long-standing intelligence co- 
operation with New Zealand will continue. The 
Government will continue to abide by the long- 
established principle of not passing intelligence 
obtained from one country to any third country 
without the prior consent of the originator. As the 
Prime Minister made clear on 27 February 1985,2 
the Government will work to ensure that no 
U.S.-sourced intelligence is passed to New Zea- 
land without the agreement of the United States. 

In view of the important strategic interests 
which Australia and New Zealand share, Australia 
will continue to provide New Zealand with access 
to intelligence of Australian origin. Special emph- 
asis is being given to the continuation of com- 
bined maritime surveillance and intelligence acti- 
vities in areas of primary Australian and New 
Zealand interest. 

Procedures have been established to facilitate 
the release to New Zealand, on a continuing 
basis, of a range of Australian intelligence briefs 
and reports that do not contain U.S.-sourced 
information, 

Liaison arrangements between Australia’s and 
New Zealand’s intelligence organisations are 
being maintained. New Zealand liaison officers 
continue to have access to Australia’s intelligence 
agencies and periodic conferences and meetings 
will be held between Australia and New Zealand 
intelligence officials. 

| take this opportunity also to advise the 
honourable member that the Government con- 
tinues to maintain the necessary range of effective 
intelligence activities appropriate for our national 
requirements. These have been in no way dimi- 
nished by recent developments in relation to the 
U.S. policy with respect to New Zealand. 


2. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, page 
117., 
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Australian Safeguards Office: 
monitoring of shipments of 
Australian uranium to France 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 May: 


Senator Chipp asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Trade, upon notice, on 20 March 
1985: 

(1) Did the Minister for Trade state, at a press 
conference announcing the Government's deci- 
sion to allow the export of 100 short tons of 
uranium to France, that the Australian Safeguards 
Office (ASO) monitors and records every move- 
ment of Australian uranium and that the ASO 
‘always knew the final destination of Australian 
_ uranium’. 

(2) Will the uranium referred to in (1) above be 
stored in France and reprocessed by the French 
company, Comurhex; if not: 

(a) which French company will receive the 

uranium; — 

(b) will the uranium be reprocessed in France; 

(c) who is responsible for storage of the ura- 
nium in France; 
what will be the ‘end-use’ of the uranium; 

(e) which country will be the ‘end-user’ of the 

uranium. 

(3) If the uranium referred to in (1) above is to 
be stored or used in France, how is this situation 
reconciled with the Government’s policy which 
clearly states that it will refuse ‘to allow the supply 
of Australian uranium to France until France 
ceases testing nuclear weapons in the Pacific’. 

Senator Button — The Minister for Trade has 
provided the following answer to the honourable 
senator’s question: 

(1) | said, in part, that ‘the Safeguards Office 
always knows the final destination of Australian 
uranium. Every movement that Australian ura- 
nium makes is monitored and recorded by the 
ASO’. Australia’s network of bilateral nuclear 
safeguards agreements with other countries pro- 
vides assurances that Australian material may be 
transferred for end use only to countries with 
which we have a safeguards agreement, and that 
such use will be exclusively for peaceful non- 
explosive purposes. 

(2) It will be stored at the French conversion 
facility, Comurhex, prior to processing. 

(3) The Government’s uranium policy in re- 
spect of France is to not allow the supply of 
Australian uranium to that country until it ceases 
testing nuclear weapons in the South Pacific 
region. That policy is specific to the supply of 
Australian uranium for end use in France, and 
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does not extend to preventing the processing of 
Australian uranium in France prior to its end use 
in another country with which Australia has a 
safeguards agreement. 


Nicaragua: attacks by Contras on 
civilian targets 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 28 May: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice on 15 
April 1985: 

Has the Minister for Foreign Affairs seen a 
report from the Central American Health Rights 
Network claiming that U.S.-backed Contras fight- 
ing against the Nicaraguan Government have 
destroyed medical facilities and killed doctors and 
nurses in a Campaign to terrorise the rural 
population; if so: 

(a) what is the Australian Government's atti- 

tude to these reported killings; 

(b) will the Government ask the United States 
Administration to use its influence to stop 
these attacks; 

(c) will the Government submit this report to 
the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights (UNCHR) for investigation. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

| have seen the report referred to and am aware 
also of other more general reports dealing with 
alleged human rights abuses by anti-Sandinista 
Contra forces. This and other information avail- 
able to the Australian Government suggests that 
Contra forces have pursued a policy of destroying 
health centres and schools and have sought to 
intimidate and terrorise the population. Indiscri- 
minate attacks also appear to have been carried 
out against civilians. 

(a) The Government has consistently opposed 
the use of military force in Central America 
and on a number of occasions has express- 
ed publicly its concern about Contra activ- 
ity and conveyed its views on the subject to 
the United States Administration. Reports of 
human rights abuses by the Contras, parti- 
cularly those directed at civilians or medical 
personnel, are cause for added concern and 
are to be deplored. 
| have made arrangements for the Govern- 
ment’s views on this particular issue to be 
brought to the attention of the U.S. author- 
ities, 

(c) The UNCHR is an intergovernmentai body 
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which meets in February-March each year. 
The Commission will next meet in 1986. 
Under the procedures adopted by the Un- 
ited Nations, there are possibilities for 
private individuals and non-government 
organisations themselves to bring human 
rights matters to the attention of the Com- 
mission. In the case of the report in ques- 
tion, the most appropriate course of action 
would, therefore, be for the authors of the 
report, if they so wish, to submit the report 
through the established United Nations 
channels for consideration by the Commis- 
sion. 


Apartheid: Uitenhage killings 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 28 May: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
17 April 1985: 

Will the Australian Government collate all 
information relating to deprivation of human 
rights in South Africa and submit it to the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights (UNHCR) 
for investigation in view of the recent killing of at 
least 19 black South Africans on 21 March 1985 
when police opened fire on a funeral procession 
in Cape Province, South Africa. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

The Australian Government's abhorrence of 
apartheid is on public record. It has been made 
clear in the UNCHR, of which Australia is a 
member. The Minister for Foreign Affairs made a 
public statement on 22 March!’ expressing the 
Government's outrage at the deaths at Uitenhage 
to which Senator Bolkus has referred. The Gov- 
ernment condemns the use of violence by the 
South African Government. 

The question of human rights in southern Africa 
is regularly on the agenda of a number of United 
Nations bodies, including the Commission on 
Human Rights. Member States take the opportun- 
ity to address the Commission in some detail. 
Australia made a statement at the last session in 
February 1985% reaffirming its opposition to 
apartheid. 

Each year the Commission examines the report 
of the ad hoc working group of experts on 


1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 225. 
2. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, page 
82. 
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southern Africa, a group set up by the United 
Nations to make enquiries and prepare reports of 
the kind that Senator Bolkus is seeking on human 
rights violations in South Africa. Furthermore, the 
Commission has mechanisms through which it 
receives communications about human rights 
abuses from individuals and non-government 
organisations. Additional and often first-hand 
information on the situation in southern Africa is 
thus brought to the Commission’s attention. 

In the light of these comprehensive arrange- 
ments, it does not appear to be necessary for the 
Australian Government to collate information 
relating to the deprivation of human rights in 
South Africa for submission to the Commission. | 


East Timor: access by the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 May: 


Senator McIntosh asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs upon notice, on 
22 April 1985: 

(1) Did the President of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross (ICRC), Mr Alexandre Hay, 
say during a press conference in Geneva on 10 
January 1985, that: 

(a) East Timor was one of the few countries 
where the ICRC is prevented from giving 
relief to the victims of a military conflict; 
and 

(b) many countries, including Indonesia, were 
making it impossible for the ICRC to operate 
in accordance with Geneva Conventions 
governing the conduct of war. 

(2) What agreements currently exist between 
the ICRC and the Indonesian Government concer- 
ning East Timor in the areas of: 

(a) monitoring, distribution and supervision of 
humanitarian aid requirements, by ICRC 
personnel on mainland East Timor as well 
as Atauro, Oecusse and Jaco Island; and 

(b) visits to detention centres (inside and out- 
side East Timor) holding East Timorese 
detainees; 

(3) What is the expiry date of the agreements 

referred to in (2) above. 

(4) In which places, and on what dates, have 
East Timorese detainees been visited by ICRC 
personnel since December 1982, and what num- 
ber of prisoners were seen on each occasion. 

(5) Do ICRC personnel have free access to all 
East Timorese political detainees; if not, what are 
the current limitations on access. 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The answer to the 
honourable senator’s question is: 

(1) (a) At a press conference in Geneva on 10 
January 1985, Mr Alexandre Hay, President of the 
international Committee of the Red Cross, referred 
briefly to East Timor. Mr Hay said it was difficult 
for ICRC to visit some areas of interest to it in East 
Timor. 

(b) At the press conference, Mr Hay referred to 
the Geneva Convention but these comments were 
not related to Indonesia. 

(2) (a) The ICRC has not been involved in 
general relief activities on mainland East Timor 
since mid-1983. However, other ICRC activities in 
East Timor, including its program of protection 
visits and its relief and medical program on Atauro 
` island have continued without interruption. There 

_ is no specific ICRC assistance program in Oecusse 
or Jaco Island. The ICRC and the Indonesian 
authorities are in regular contact concerning ICRC 
activities in East Timor. In this context, the ICRC 
hopes to be able, in the near future, to conduct a 
general survey of possible humanitarian assis- 
tance requirements on mainland East Timor. 

(b) There is agreement in principle between the 
Indonesian Government and the ICRC whereby 
the ICRC may visit all ‘GPK detainees’ (Geram- 
balan Pengacau Keamanan — ‘persons arrested as 
a result of the events in East Timor’). This 
agreement covers Timorese held in places of 
detention in East Timor and in Jakarta. 

(3) The expiry dates for the agreements referred 
to above are not specified. 

(4) From December 1982 until the end of 
1984, the ICRC made the following visits to East 
Timorese detainees: 








Numbers 
Detention Centre Dates visited 
L.P. Dili (Comarca) 12-13.3.1984 129 
16-17.6.1984 160 
1-2.10.1984 188 
L.P. Kupang 13.6.1984 14 
L.P. Cipinang, Jakarta 28.6.1984 12 
12.9.1984 12 
L.P. Tangerang 28.6.1984 1 
12.9.1984 | 
Kodim Detention Centre 
in Los Palos 19-29.9.1984 78 
Kodim Detention Centre 
in Baucau 23-24.9.2985 29 
Kodim Detention Centre 
in Viqueque 27-28.9.1984 23 





The ICRC made a further protection visit on East 
Timorese detainees in April-May 1985. During 
this visit, the ICRC visited 182 detainees in 
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Comarca Gaol (Dili), three detainees in Becora 
Gaol (Dili), and 42 detainees in Cipinang Gaol 
(jakarta). The Government is aware that 50 East 
Timorese detainees have subsequently been re- 
leased from Comarca Gaol. 

(5) The understanding between the Indonesian 
Government and the ICRC is that the ICRC should 
have access to all ‘GPK’ detainees. All visits 
accord with the standard ICRC requirements, 
including the absence of third parties during 
interviews. The Government understands that the 
ICRC is generally satisfied with the access to East 
Timorese detainees over the last 18 months. 


East Timor: alleged discoveries of 
mass graves 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 May: 


Senator Mcintosh asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, 
on 22 April 1985: 

(1) Is the Government aware of a report in the 
West Australian on 2 March 1985, in which the 
present head of the Catholic Church in East Timor, 
Monsignor Belo, claimed that he saw graves 
holding the bodies of 84 Timorese executed by 
Indonesian troops, and a subsequent claim by 
Governor Carrascalao that up to 10 people may 
have been killed in crossfire. 

(2) Does the Government have, and will it 
provide, any more definitive information on the 
incident referred to in (1) above, with particular 
reference to the number of East Timorese killed 
and the circumstances of their deaths. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The answer to the 
honourable senator's question is: 

(1) The Government is aware of the report in 
the West Australian on 2 March 1985, concerning 
the claims by the Apostolic Administrator in East 
Timor, Monsignor Belo, and of the reported claim 
by Governor Carrascalao about recent killings in 
East Timor, 

(2) The Government has no information con- 
cerning these reports. 


East Timor detainees 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 May: 

Senator Mcintosh asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, 
on 22 April 1985: 
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(1} Is the Government aware of a list of 42 East 
Timorese, allegedly held in Cipinang Prison and 
Tangerang, Java, Indonesia, which was published 
by the British human rights organisation, Tapol, in 
March 1985; if so, can the Government confirm 
whether the East Timorese listed are or were 
imprisoned in Java and provide information on the 
reasons for their detention; if not, will the 
Government undertake to determine this informa- 
tion. 


(2) Can the Government provide information 
on the total numbers of East Timorese being 
detained: (a) inside; and (b) outside East Timor, for 
reasons of a political or security nature; if not, will 
the Government seek this information. 


(3) Can the Government provide information 
on the numbers of East Timorese: (a) tried and (b) 
convicted; in (i) civil, and (ii) military courts, on 
charges of a political-security nature since June 
1980; if not, will the Government seek this 
information. 


(4) Is the Government aware of any observa- 
tion of trials of East Timorese, charged with 
political-security offences, by any international 
legal bodies or Indonesian human rights organisa- 
tions such as the Legal Aid Institute of Jakarta. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The answer to the 
honourable senator’s question is: 


(1) The Government is aware of the report in 
‘Tapol’ of March 1985 which published a list of 
East Timorese allegedly detained in Cipinang and 
Tangerang prisons in Java. The Government is 
aware that there are at present 43 East Timorese 
imprisoned in Jakarta, all of whom have been tried 
and sentenced in East Timor. No further details 
about the prisoners are available. 


(2) There are at present approximately 153 East 
Timorese being held in detention in East Timor 
and 43 being held outside East Timor. 


(3) The indonesian Government has stated that 
it intends to bring to trial all detainees. The 
Australian Embassy in Jakarta has been advised 
that, of the approximately 196 East Timorese in 
detention, some 143 have been tried and senten- 
ced. There are no details available concerning the 
number of East Timorese tried in civilian and 
military courts since June 1980 on charges of a 
political-security nature. 

(4) According to the Indonesian Government, 
trials and detentions in East Timor are conducted 
in accordance with procedures followed through- 
out Indonesia. The Government is not aware of 
any move by an international legal body or the 
Indonesian Legal Aid Institute to witness or seek to 
witness such trials. 
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Aid to Nicaragua 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 30 May: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
16 April 1985: 

(1) How much Australian Government aid is 
currently going to Nicaragua and for what 
projects. 

(2) Is the Government aware of a project being 
sponsored by an Australian community group, 
Committee in Solidarity with Central America and 
the Caribbean, to build a small hospital in the 
town of Achuapa, Nicaragua; if so, is the Govern- 
ment prepared to contribute to this project. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The answer to the 
honourable senator's question is: 

è $75 000 — grant to the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross for its care and mainten- 
ance programs in Nicaragua; 

è $26 000 — for infant milk formula, purchased 
in Australia through the Head of Mission 
Discretionary Aid Fund; 

@ $1515 — subsidy to Community Aid Abroad 
for a film on Development Projects and Strategy 
in Nicaragua; and 

è $10 000 — to Northcote City Council under 
the Non-Government Organisations Projects 
Subsidy Scheme. The city has a sister city, 
Masatepe, in Nicaragua. The project involves 
the building of a small factory for the produc- 
tion of concrete construction materials. These 
materials are to be used to provide low cost 
housing, water pipes, latrines and drainage. 
(2) Yes. The Government has not been approa- 

ched to contribute to this project at this stage. Any 

application for assistance would be considered by 

ADAB under the guidelines established for the 

Non-Government Organisations Project Subsidy 

Scheme. 


Philippines: human rights issues and 
use of Australian aid 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 30 May: 


Senator Mcintosh asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, 
on 26 March 1985: 

Will the Government give an assurance that 
Australian military and bilateral infrastructure aid 
is not being used by the Marcos regime to 
suppress human rights in the Philippines, as has 
been alluded to by several aid authorities and 
Father Brian Gore. 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The answer to the 
honourable senator’s question is as follows: 

The Government is aware of criticisms of the 
human rights situation in the Philippines and has 
on many occasions reaffirmed its commitment to 
the international protection and promotion of 
human rights. It has taken a particularly active 
interest in various aspects of the human rights 
situation in the Philippines, including those 
associated with the case of Father Brian Gore and 
his co-defendants. The Government has made its 
concerns known in the Philippines at the very 
highest level. 

The Australian Embassy in Manila maintains 
continuing contact with human rights and civil 
liberties groups in the Philippines and the Govern- 
ment closely monitors reporting by Amnesty 
International and other non-governmental organ- 
isations. 

Australian development assistance is given to 
support individual projects which are carefully 
assessed in the light of our own special criteria 
and objectives, the basis of which is a genuine 
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concern for the interests of the people of the 
country. We also seek to take advantage of 
particular Australian expertise. 

Australia’s development assistance to the 
Philippines is concentrated in the two rural 
development projects in Zamboanga del Sur and 
Northern Samar. These projects seek to establish a 
framework within which the standard of living of 
essentially poor, rural populations in their respec- 


tive provinces can be improved. They concentrate 


on increasing rural incomes through expanding, 
improving and diversifying agricultural produc- 
tion. Infrastructural development is essential to 
support this program if the rate of economic 
growth in these areas is to be accelerated. Road 
improvement undertaken by these projects is 
designed strictly to promote economic develop- 
ment and not for military purposes. Recent studies 
have demonstrated their important economic 
impact. 

The Government has considered suggestions 
that Australian aid to the Philippines should be 
discontinued but has firmly taken the view that 
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f the Network for the Chemistry of 


Biologically important Natural Products, at the University of New South Wales in Sydney from 13 to 24 May. They 
were Dr Fabian M. Dayrit, of the Ataneo de Manila University; Dr Luzvisminda U. Rivero, De La Salle University; 
Mrs Alice Aguinaldo, University of Santo Tomas (UST); and Miss Maribel G. Nonato, also of UST. The network was 
established to develop organic chemistry in South East Asian countries through co-operation with Australian organic 
chemists. Funding was provided by the Australian Development Assistance Bureau and the International 
Development Program of Australian Universities and Colleges. While in Sydney the four chemists also researched 
natural products from the Philippines for their possible use in fields such as medicine or in insecticides and plant 
growth regulators. Pictured (left to right) are Mrs Aguinaldo; Dr Dayrit; Dr Rivero; Dr Roger Read, of the Department 
of Organic Chemistry of the University of New South Wales; and Miss Nonato. (AIS photo). 
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such suggestions overlook the fact that the result 
of such action would be to punish the most needy 
people in a developing country without influenc- 
ing those who direct affairs. 

At the same time, the Government believes that 
Australian aid in developing infrastructure and 
alleviating some of the social and economic 
problems in developing countries can play a 
positive role in promoting human rights in re- 
cipient countries. 

Apart from economic and humanitarian aid to 
the Philippines, Australia also has a small Defence 
Co-operation Program (DCP) with that country. 
This has increased from $0.804 million in 1979- 
80 to $1.66 million in 1984-85, although it has 
remained about the same in both real terms 
(taking inflation into account), and as a proportion 
of the overall DCP (3.4 per cent). The modest 
Philippines DCP is, with the Singapore DCP, the 
smallest in South East Asia. In the region, the 
Philippines DCP is far smaller than that of Papua 
New Guinea ($15 million), and about the same as 
the Vanuatu DCP ($1.5 million). The DCP with 
the Philippines comprises mostly training and 
technical advisory assistance related to Australian 
equipment previously supplied under the 
Program. No weapons or armaments are supplied 
to the Philippines under the DCP. 

The Government believes that the DCP with the 
Philippines does not contribute to, or exacerbate, 
human rights problems in that country. 


Conference on Disarmament: 
Australia’s position 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 31 May: 


Senator McIntosh asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, 
on 27 March 1985: 

(1) Has Australia linked itself closely with the 
Western group to the Conference on Disar- 
mament (CD) in Geneva; if so, has this prevented 
Australia from supporting the working group 
established to discuss a nuclear test ban and, 
specifically, prevented it from discussing a 
moratorium on nuclear testing and proposals for a 
treaty to ban underground nuclear tests. 

(2) Has Australia adopted this position in order 
to align itself with the United States, which does 
not want to stop nuclear tests in order to promote 
its laser weapons program for outer space. 

(3) Is there any reason why the Australian 
Government cannot support a nuclear test ban 
while working on a water-tight system for the 
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verification of nuclear tests, as surely a 
moratorium on tests above three kilotons will 
allow for instruments to be placed in appropriate 
territories so that tests under three kilotons could 
also be monitored. 

(4) What are the objections concerning a 
complete, moratorium on nuclear tests.; 

(5) Has Australia, as part of the Western group, 
with regard to the working group established to 
examine the arms race in outer space, prevented 
discussion on any draft treaties or other substan- 
tive proposals; if so, is not this stand inconsistent 
with the stand Australia and other Western nations 
adopted (with the exception of the United States 
of America and Great Britain) in supporting UN 
Resolution 38/70, which specificially requested 
the CD to negotiate a treaty for the prevention of 
an arms race in outer space. 

(6) Will Australia immediately call for a halt to 
all weapons tests in outer space and request 
prompt negotiations to identify more precisely 
what is to be forbidden, pending the conclusion of 
appropriate treaties. 

(7) Is Australia not supporting the establish- 
ment of a working group to deal with the issue of a 
nuclear weapons freeze under the agenda head- 
ing of ‘Cessation of the Nuclear Arms Race and 
... Prevention of Nuclear War’; if so, why. 

(8) Is it still feasible, given the possible difficul- 
ties in verifying a total nuclear weapons freeze, to 
limit the testing and deployment of a number of 
ballistic missiles, on the United States side to the 
Minutemen Íl and IH, the M-X Poseidon, Trident | 
and Il and Pershing Il missiles and on the Soviet 
side to the SS-13, 17-21, 23, SSN-6, 8, 17, 18, 
SSX-24, SSNX-20 and 21; if so, will the Australian 
Government immediately call for a one year 
freeze on the testing the deployment of these 
weapons, pending negotiations for arms cuts. 

(9) Will the Australian Government as an 
immediate contribution to a nuclear weapons 
freeze stipulate that no quantitative additions be 
made to the joint United States-Australian military 
bases at Pine Gap, North West Cape and Nurrun- 
gar for a specified time. 

(10) Will the Australian Government ensure 
that these matters are taken up with the Australian 
Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr Butler, and 
other officials in Australia’s delegation to the CD 
in Geneva and that the Australian delegation will 
openly declare these proposals at the CD and seek 
to have them established as the basis of a clearly 
identifiable Australian position. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following ans- 
wers to the honourable senator’s questions: 

(1) Australia is a member of the Western group 
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in the Conference on Disarmament in Geneva. 

This has not prevented Australia from express- 
ing its strong support for the conclusion of a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty at the 
earliest possible date. Moreover, participation in 
the Western group has enabled Australia to exert 
influence in an attempt to resolve a procedural 
dispute which has been holding up work in the 
Conference on the nuclear test ban issue. 

This procedural impasse arose from the de- 
cision by the Socialist group (i.e. Warsaw Pact) 
and the Neutral and Non-aligned group to oppose 
the re-establishment of a subsidiary body of the 
Conference in the 1984 session to address the 
nuclear test ban issue unless a new mandate for 
the subsidiary body were agreed. (Subsidiary 
bodies of the Conference are now called ad hoc 
committees not working groups). These two 
groups each proposed draft mandates which 
differed in some particulars but both called for the 
ad hoc committee to initiate negotiations on a 
nuclear test ban treaty. Both these proposals were, 
however, not acceptable to some other member 
countries of the CD, including the United States, 
who regard such negotiations as premature. 

Australia, therefore, proposed a compromise 
mandate calling on the CD to undertake substan- 
tive work on the scope and compliance and 
verification aspects of a comprehensive nuclear 
test ban ‘with a view to the negotiation of a treaty’. 
The Western group, including the United States, 
agreed to this proposal. Although this Australian 
initiative was supported by many of the Neutral 
and Non-aligned members of the Conference as 
well it did not prove acceptable to all members of 
the Conference. 

As I said in the Conference in Geneva on 7 
August, 1984," Australia would have preferred a 
mandate calling for immediate negotiations but 
since there is no consensus for such a mandate, it 
proposed instead a mandate that would, if accep- 
ted, have enabled the Conference to address the 
technical issues which need to be resolved before 
a comprehensive test ban could be concluded. 
The delegations which withheld their agreement 
to this proposal achieved the result that no work 
on the nuclear test ban was undertaken by the 
Conference in 1984. 

This procedural deadlock has regrettably persis- 
ted to date in 1985 despite Australia’s continuing 
efforts to resolve it and the support which those 
efforts have received from Western and Neutral 
and Non-aligned delegations. China has said that 
it will join in the work of the ad hoc committee if 
eats Soa eet a at tea te ee 
1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 8, August 1984, page 

783. 
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Australia’s proposal is agreed by the Conference. 

(2) The motivation of Australia in this activity 
has been to try to bring about the conclusion of a 
comprehensive test ban treaty because that is 
Government policy and because it accords with 
the obligations of all parties to the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) to negotiate in good 
faith towards nuclear disarmament. 

As indicated above, the United States agreed to. 
the Australian-proposed mandate to have the CD 
undertake substantive work with a view to the 
negotiation of a comprehensive test ban treaty. 
One might say the United States aligned itself with 
Australia. The Government does not believe that 
Australia’s objective of achieving the conclusion 
of a treaty would have been better served by 
aligning Australia with the Soviet Union and other 
countries which, by insisting on an ‘all or nothing’ 
approach, prevented the CD from undertaking 
any work on the nuclear test ban issue in 1984. 

(3) The Government's objective is a ban on all 
nuclear tests, not just those over a certain size. 
The question rightly alludes to the problems of 
verification, particularly of explosions below a 
certain size. (There are problems of measurement 
at distance of underground explosions much 
larger than the three kiloton TNT equivalent figure 
mentioned in the question). it is precisely to seek 
internationally agreed answers to questions of this 
type that Australia has proposed that the CD 
should undertake detailed practical work on the 
verification and implementation requirements of a 
comprehensive test ban. | tabled in Geneva a set 
of principles to guide the CD's work on this 
subject. 

It is also with a view to resolving such questions 
on an internationally agreed basis that Australia 
has proposed that the CD should proceed forth- 
with, without waiting for conclusion of the test 
ban treaty, to establish a fully operational global 
seismic network, possibly supplemented with 
atmospheric fallout samplers and other tech- 
nologies. The Government has also provided 
funds for the expansion of Australia’s own seismic 
detection capabilities so as to strengthen our 
ability to contribute such a global network in 
support of a comprehensive test ban treaty. 


(4) The main objection to a moratorium (ie. a 
voluntary suspension of nuclear tests) is that no 
reliance could be placed on it. The moratorium on 
nuclear testing observed by the United States, 
United Kingdom and Soviet Union from 1958 
ended in 1961, when the Soviet Union resumed 
testing. Australia advocates, instead of a 
moratorium, a legally binding treaty with effective 
measures for verification and compliance. There 
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are no proposals before the CD for a moratorium 
on nuclear tests. 

The objection voiced by the Soviet Union, 
India, Argentina and other countries to a complete 
ban on nuclear tests is that it would not allow so- 
called ‘peaceful nuclear explosions’. Australia, for 
its part, supports a complete or comprehensive 


ban on- all testing including so-called ‘peaceful - 


nuclear explosions’. This issue is known as the 
‘scope’ of the treaty and is one of the issues that 
the Australian-inspired mandate would have had 
the CD address. 

(5) No. There was no ad hoc committee on the 
prevention of an arms race in outer space 
established during the 1984 session of the CD. 

Again the reason was a procedural dispute 
centering on the extent to which the mandate 
would call for immediate negotiations. Australia 
co-operated with members of the Western and 
Neutral and Non-aligned groups seeking a solu- 
tion that would have enabled the CD to undertake 
useful preliminary work for treaty negotiations by 
identifying the issues to be covered in such 
negotiations. Australia’s position was that whereas 
it could have agreed to a different mandate, it also 
agreed that the logical and methodical way to 
proceed to address the novel question of arms 
control in outer space was to begin by identifica- 
tion of the issues. | suggested to the Conference as 
one of the issues for consideration in this context 
the possibility of measures to protect from attack 
all satellites (early warning, communications and 
the like) which contribute to the preservation of 
strategic stability and can be instrumental in 
monitoring disarmament agreements. | also sug- 
gested that the same protection be extended to the 
ground stations which are essential to the opera- 
tion of these satellites. As in the case of the 
nuclear test ban issue, the efforts of Australia and 
other countries from the Western and Neutral and 
Non-aligned groups to achieve a compromise 
which would have enabled the CD to perform 
useful work on outer space arms control were 
unsuccessful in 1984.7: 

While it was deeply dissatisfied with this 
outcome, the Government does not believe that 
its objective of bringing about agreements to 
prevent the extension of the arms race to outer 
space would have been better served by the 
Australian delegation aligning itself with delega- 
tions which took an ‘all or nothing’ stance and 
consequently prevented the CD from agreeing to 
undertake any work at all on outer space arms 
control in 1984. 


2. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 12, December 1984, 
page 1280. 
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The Government believes that the Australian 
delegation’s activities were fully in accordance 
with Australia’s support for resolution 38/70 at the 
1983 United Nations General Assembly. 

in particular the mandate which Australia 
supported and which would have allowed the ad 
hoc committee to begin work by identifying the 


issues for subsequent negotiation, reflected the 


approach successfully adopted a few years ago on 
the subject of chemical weapons. In that case it 
enabled the CD to undertake much useful work 
towards a convention to ban chemical weapons, 
to the point where a draft treaty on this subject 
was recently tabled by the United States. In fact, 
the Chemical Weapons ad hoc committee was the 
only organ of the CD to undertake constructive 
activity in 1984. The Australian delegation par- 
ticipated prominently in this work. 

This year, following further negotiations in 
which Australia participated actively, the CD 
agreed in March 1985 to establish an ad hoc 
committee on outer space with a mandate virtual- 
ly identical to that supported by Australia in 1984. 

(6) Unfortunately the CD never got to the point 
in 1984 of considering ancillary interim measures 
to facilitate negotiations of treaties on arms 
control in outer space. Whether a moratorium on 
testing would in fact serve this purpose is a moot 
point. Such a moratorium has been proposed by 
the Soviet Union but is unattractive to the United 
States since the Soviet Union already has an 
operational anti-satellite weapon system which it 
has tested in space some 20 times, whereas the 
United States has only began to test the system it is 
developing. 

As indicated above, in 1984 Australia suppor- 
ted unsuccessful efforts to have the CD identify 
more precisely what should be forbidden in future 
treaties to prevent an arms race in outer space. 
Hopefully the CD will now undertake this work. 

(7) This question in fact relates to two separate 
items of the agenda of the Conference. Australia 
has not participated in the inconclusive debate 
over the establishment of an ad hoc committee to 
deal with the agenda item ‘Cessation of the 
Nuclear Arms Race and Nuclear Disarmament’. 
The establishment of such a committee was 
opposed by the Western nuclear weapon States. 
They argued that only the nuclear weapon States 
themselves can actually negotiate a reduction of 
their own nuclear arsenals and that the INF- 
START: processes are the most appropriate means 
of doing so. The Soviet Union advocated a 
nuclear disarmament subsidiary body in the CD 


3. Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces — Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks (Ed.). 
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but it also seems highly unlikely to allow the CD 
to negotiate away its nuclear arsenal. Part of the 
Warsaw Pact’'s proposal for the ad hoc committee 
was that it should draft a nuclear disarmament 
program. This would have been duplicative of the 
work already carried out by the CD on a 
comprehensive program of disarmament, which is 
to include a balance of nuclear and conventional 
disarmament measures. Australia has frequently 
expressed its support for the resumption, contin- 
uation and successful conclusion of the bilateral 
nuclear disarmament negotiations. 

Australia has supported the establishment of an 
ad hoc committee on the agenda item ‘Prevention 
of Nuclear War, Including all Related Matters’. 
This would discuss nuclear-related matters and 


_ Australia has been active in trying to promote 


agreement to this end. 

In the event no agreement was reached to 
establish ad hoc committees on either of these 
agenda items in 1984. 

(8) The question of limitations on the de- 
ployment and testing of ballistic missiles is a 
matter that has been under negotiation between 
the superpowers intermittently since 1969; some 
agreements have been reached between them (the 
SALT* accords) but negotiations were suspended 
throughout 1984. Australia took the view that the 
immediate priority was a resumption of super- 
power negotiations on these issues and that this 
objective was not assisted by proposals for new 
approaches which do not address the problems 
which have been encountered in this context to 
date. The superpower negotiations were resumed 
in early 1985 and the Government strongly 
supports their objective of securing deep reduc- 
tions in nuclear weapons and the avoidance of an 
arms race in space. 

| very much doubt that it would prove feasible 
to secure the agreement of the superpowers, either 
to limit the testing and deployment of ballistic 
missiles to the models listed in the question or to 
suspend the testing and deployment of these 
missiles for a year. One example of the reasons 
why neither proposal seems likely to commend 
itself to the two superpowers is that last year’s 
suspension in their negotiations on these subjects 
arose from their inability to agree on limitations to 
the INF, which include, among other weapons 
systems, the Soviet $S20 and the United States 
Pershing II missiles mentioned in the list. The first 
proposal would impose no restraint on further 
deployments of these missiles, the second would 
be seen by the NATO countries as conferring an 


4. Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (Ed_). 
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advantage on the Soviet Union. This is because 
the Soviet Union would retain the $$20s which it 
deployed when NATO had no modern INF 
missiles but NATO would be prevented from 
deploying the missiles it has planned to counter 
the SS20 deployment, in the absence of 


agreement for their removal. Moreover, Current > = 
complaints by the United States about Soviet ©. 


implementation of restrictions under the SALT Tf ~ 


agreement on the testing of new ballistic missiles 


illustrate the difficulties of verifying compliance 
with agreements to restrict testing of ballistic 
missiles to specified models. 

As Australia sees it, there is another more 
pressing issue to be agreed between the super- 


powers. This is the limitation on their strategic > 
arsenals which they will observe after the end of o o 
1985 when the SALT Il arrangements are due to ~ ~ 


expire. | 

(9) No. As the Government has made clear, 
these facilities contributes to the avoidance of 
nuclear war and to the verification of arms control 
agreements. It would not assist those objectives to 
prevent additions and improvements to the 
facilities. No variations to these facilities can take 
place without the Australian Government's 
knowledge and consent. 

(10) As it is evident from the annual reports of 
the Australian delegation to the CD and other 
widely distributed public material, that delega- 
tion, headed by the Ambassador for Disarmament, 
and other Australian officials engaged in disar- 
mament work are fully briefed on all the matters 
addressed in this question and on the other 
matters on the international disarmament agenda. 
| would also draw attention to my own statements 
in the CD on 7 August 1984 and to the United 
Nations General Assembly on 4 October 19835- 
and 2 October 1984.* Contrary to the implication 
in the question, Australia’s strong support for a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban, for agreements to 
avoid the extension of the arms race to outer 
space and for effective measures to halt and 
reverse the nuclear arms race has been declared 
on many occasions and Australia’s position on 
these issues is clearly identified. As the public 
record further indicates we have gone beyond a 
mere declaratory position to the much more 
difficult and thankless task of seeking to achieve 
practical results, especially in support of a com- 
prehensive nuclear test ban and a comprehensive 
convention against chemical weapons. 


5. See AFAR, Volume 54, No. 10, October 1983, page 
602. 

6. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, page 
1041. 
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| expressed the Australian view of the disputes 
in the CD about ad hoc committees and their 
mandates in my speech to the United Nations 
General Assembly on 2 October 1984 when | 
spoke of ‘a shameful procedural deadlock holding 
up the agenda of negotiations.’ On 7 August 1984 
| had expressed directly to the Conference itself 
Australia’s deep dissatisfaction at this stage of 
affairs. The efforts of the Government and the 
Australian delegation in Geneva will continue to 
be directed at seeking to have the CD undertake 
the negotiating tasks for which it was established, 
and to seek the conclusion of effective and 
verifiable agreements, notably on the comprehen- 
sive test ban, a chemical weapons convention and 
outer space. 


Extradition treaties with foreign 
governments 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 31 May: 


Mr Blanchard asked the Attorney-General, 
upon notice, on 22 February 1985: 

With which countries does Australia (a) have 
extradition treaties and when was each treaty last 
reviewed in order to test its effectiveness in 
modern international law and (b) not have existing 
extradition treaties and for what reasons. 

Mr Lionel Bowen — The answer to the hon- 
ourable member’s question is as follows: 

Australia’s extradition arrangements fall into 
four categories: 

1. Australia has succeeded to a number of 
treaties relating to extradition negotiated by Great 
Britain which may be referred to as ‘inherited’ 
treaties. Australia has ‘inherited’ treaties with 
Albania, Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Finland, France, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Hungary, Iceland, Spain, iraq, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Monaco, Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Poland, Portugal, Romania, San Marino, Swit- 
zerland, Thailand, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 

2. In recent years Australia has concluded 
modern extradition treaties with the United States 
of America, Italy, Sweden, Israel, Austria and 
Finland. 

3, The Extradition (Foreign States} Act 1966 has 
been applied on the basis of ‘reciprocity’ to Brazil, 
Ireland and South Africa thus enabling Australia to 
make requests for extradition of those countries 
and to consider requests for extradition by those 
countries. 
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4. The Extradition (Commonwealth Countries) 
Act 1966 regulates extradition between Australia 
and Commonwealth countries declared under the 
Act. Commonwealth countries declared under the 
Act include: 

Antigua and Barbuda, Bahamas, Bangladesh, 

Barbados, Belize, Botswana, Brunei Darus- 

salam, Canada, Cyprus, Dominica, Fiji, The 

Gambia, Ghana, Great Britain and Northern 

ireland, Grenada, Guyana, Hong Kong, India, 

Jamaica, Kenya, Kiribati, Lesotho, Malawi, 

Malaysia, Maldives, Malta, Mauritius, Nauru, 

Nigeria, Papua New Guinea, St Christopher and 

Nevis, St Lucia, St Vincent and The Grenadines, 

The Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Singapore, 

Solomon Islands, Sri Lanka, Swaziland, Tan- 

zania, Tonga, Trinidad and Tobago, Tuvalu, 

Uganda, Vanuatu, Western Samoa, Zambia, 

Zimbabwe. 

5. ‘Inherited’ treaties are substantially similar in 
their terms and the effectiveness of many of them 
has been demonstrated when Australia has 
acceded to requests, or has itself made requests, 
for extradition pursuant to these treaties. Neverth- 
eless, the extradition task force has identified 
some areas common to many inherited treaties 
that are archaic and approaches have been made 
to several countries to replace these treaties with 
modern treaties. All countries thus far approached 
have responded favourably. 

6. Australia does not have extradition arran- 
gements with a number of countries for a variety 
of reasons. In relation to some countries, it is 
considered inappropriate for political reasons to 
negotiate extradition treaties. The system of justice 
in some countries differs so markedly from the 
Australian system that there is no reasonable basis 
for negotiation. Some countries have indicated 
that they can give no priority to concluding 
extradition arrangements, which are likely to be 
seldom used. 

7. it would not be appropriate to canvass in | 
detail the reasons for which Australia does not 
have extradition arrangements with individual 
countries. 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 31 May: 


Mr N.A. Brown asked the Attorney-General, 
upon notice, on 22 February 1985: 

What stage has been reached in the negotia- 
tions for extradition treaties with (a) Finland, (b) 
Denmark, (c) Norway, (d) the Federal Republic of 
Germany, (e) the Philippines and (f Indonesia and 
when is it anticipated that each of these negotia- 
tions will be concluded. 
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Mr Lionel Bowen — The answer to the hon- 
ourable member's question is as follows: 

A treaty with the Federal Republic of Germany 
has been signed and awaits ratification. It is 
anticipated that ratification will take place this 
year. Instruments of ratification of a treaty with 
Finland were exchanged on 15 March 1985. 

Approaches have been made to both the 
Philippines and Indonesia with a view to conclud- 
ing modern extradition arrangements. Australia is 
awaiting a response from each of these countries. 

Negotiations for treaties with Denmark and 
Norway should conclude during 1985. In relation 
to both there remain only minor matters to be 
resolved. 


Extradition arrangement with 
Ireland 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 31 May: 


Mr N.A. Brown asked the Attorney-General, 
upon notice, on 22 February 1985: 

(1) What action has the Government taken 
since 5 March 1983 to have an extradition treaty 
or a reciprocal extradition arrangement made with 
ireland (Eire) and on what date did the Govern- 
ment take each step in this action. 

Mr Lionel Bowen — The answer to the hon- 
ourable member's question is as follows: 

On 26 October 1984 an extradition arrange- 
ment based on reciprocity was concluded bet- 
ween Australia and Ireland. Since 5 March 1983 a 
draft extradition treaty between Ireland and Aus- 
tralia has been under consideration. During this 
period a draft model treaty which is to be used as 
the basis for future extradition treaty negotiations 
has been settled and in the context of a need for 
uniformity in extradition arrangements, negotia- 
tions with Ireland have now, as their basis, the 
draft model treaty. 


Extradition treaties with foreign 
governments: inquiry into drug 
trafficking 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 31 May: 


Mr N.A. Brown asked the Attorney-General, 
upon notice, on 22 February 1985: 

(1) What action has the Government taken to 
implement the recommendations of the Stewart 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into Drug Traffick- 
ing relating to Australia’s extradition treaties that 
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(a) the Commonwealth Government should pur- 
sue a policy of replacing as soon as possible these 
old and uncertain treaties with modern treaties 
entered into by Australia itself with the relevant 
foreign States and (b) in relation to the foreign 
States to which the Extradition (Foreign States) Act 
does not yet apply it is desirable that effective 
treaties be concluded as soon as possible. with 
such foreign States and that the Act be applied to — 
them. 

(2) What action has the Government taken to 
implement recommendation 56 of the Royal 
Commission. 

Mr Lionel Bowen — The answer to the hon- 
ourable member’s question is as follows: 

(1) The Attorney-General’s Department has in 
consultation with the Department of Foreign 
Affairs settled a draft model extradition treaty. It is 
intended that the draft model treaty be used as a 
basis for commencing negotiations with both 
countries with which Australia has no extradition 
arrangements, or with which Australia has ‘in- 
herited’ treaties. | 

(2) Formulation of the draft model treaty is 
consistent with the Government's intention to give 
effect to recommendation 56 of the Stewart Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into Drug Trafficking. 


Apartheid: endorsement of UN 
resolution 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 31 May: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 28 March 1985: 

In view of Australian endorsement of resolution 
39/72G, in the United Nations General Assembly, 
what specific measures does the Australian 
Government propose in order to discharge its 
obligations, particularly in relation to (a) sub- 
paragraph 7, (b) sub-paragraph 8, and (c) sub- 
paragraph 9. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

Australia co-sponsored United Nations Genera! 
Assembly resolution 39/7 2G (1984). It did so as an 
expression of the abhorrence of apartheid felt by 
the Australian Government and people. The 
resolution requested States to consider taking 
various steps in their relations with South Africa. 
The Government has given careful and sympath- 
etic consideration to the proposals in the resolu- 
tion and has concluded that Government action 
accords clearly and closely with the thrust of the 
resolution, as shown by the following information. 
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Operative paragraph 7 of resolution 39/72G: 

7 (a) The Government makes no investments 
in or loans to South Africa. Pending the imposition 
of mandatory economic sanctions against South 
Africa by the United Nations Security Council, 
which the Government is prepared to support 
and, if adopted, to implement, the Government 
will request Australian companies operating in 
South Africa to abide by the voluntary code of 
conduct, the terms of which | announced in the 
House of Representatives on 18 April.’ 

7 (b) All Government promotion of trade with 
South Africa has ceased. 

7 (c) Australia conducts no military or in- 
telligence co-operation with South Africa. In the 
interests of law enforcement in Australia 
occasional contact is maintained between the law 
enforcement authorities. 

7 (d) There is no nuclear collaboration bet- 
ween Australia and South Africa. 

Operative paragraph 8 of resolution 39/72G: 

8 (a) Australia contributes to various mul- 
tilateral funds designed to provide educational 
and training assistance for Namibian and South 
African students. 

Some of the recipient bodies are solely concer- 
ned with Namibia while others have wider 
objectives and interests but include Namibians in 
their programs. Australia has pledged $220 000 in 
1985 to a number of United Nations funds for 
southern Africa, which include the United Na- 
tions Education and Training Program for South- 
ern Africa (UNETPSA) and the United Nations 
Fund for Namibia (UNFN). Since 1978 Namibians 
have been awarded scholarships under the ausp- 
ices of the Commonwealth of Nations to study in 
Australia. There are five students currently study- 
ing in Australia. A Namibian participated in the 
Foreign Service training course of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs in 1984. 

Australia’s membership of the UN Council for 
Namibia is an indication of the Government's 
concern over the territory and its people. Australia 
provides educational assistance (scholarships) to 
South Africans disadvantaged by apartheid to 
pursue tertiary and other studies in South Africa. 

8 (b) On 26 October 1983 the Government 
announced that it was prepared to see the 
establishment in Australia of information offices 
for the South West Africa People’s Organisation 
(SWAPO) and the African National Congress 
(ANC). The ANC established an information office 
in Australia in December 1983 and a SWAPO 
representative arrived in Australia on 25 March 
1985 to do the same. Australia does not provide 





1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 337. 
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direct support to African liberation movements. 

8 (c) The Australian Government supports the 
efforts of the Front Line States and the Southern 
African Development Co-ordination Conference 
(SADCC) to promote and strengthen regional and 
national economic development to reduce depen- 
dence on South Africa. Australia provides bilateral 
and multilateral assistance to the Front Line States 
mostly in terms of food aid. While the Govern- 
ment is not currently considering an increase in 
allocation of aid to SADCC and the Front Line 
States, it is developing a program of long-term aid 
to Africa which is intended to focus on food 
security. The Australian Government was also 
active in the recent International Development 
Agency (IDA) negotiations and was one of the first 
countries to offer a contribution additional to its 
previous proportional level. 

Operative paragraph 9 of resolution 39/72G: 

The Australian Government does not provide 
assistance to South Africa in academic, cultural or 
sporting fields; neither does it encourage the 
development of relations in these areas. In keep- 
ing with its rejection of apartheid, the Govern- 
ment has a strong policy of discouraging all forms 
of representative sporting contact between Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. In 1983 the Government 
established a program whereby prominent oppon- 
ents of apartheid are invited to Australia as guests- 
of-government. Bishop Desmond Tutu and Dr 
Alan Boesak, both prominent opponents of the 
South African Government, have visited Australia 
under this program. As mentioned under 8 (a) 
above, the Government has established a schoiar- 
ship program for black South Africans disadvan- 
taged by apartheid. 


Department of Foreign Affairs: 
sponsored overseas visitors 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 31 May: 


Mr Slipper asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 28 March 1985: 
is it a fact that some of the visitors mentioned in 
the Overseas Visitors List, issued by the News and 
Media Section of his Department, have their visits 
to Australia paid for or subsidised by the Govern- 
ment; if so, 7 
(a) what is the criteria for the granting of this 
assistance and 
(b) what amount has been spent in this manner 
by the Government since it came to office 
in 1983. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

The Overseas Visitors List issued each month by 
my Department relates to official visitors from a 
number of sources. Those sponsored by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs include visitors on a 
world wide basis under the Special Overseas 
Visits Fund (SOVF), a program which has been 
operating since 1956, and Asian visitors under the 
Cultural Awards Scheme (CAS) which originated 
in 1970. 

In respect of question (a), criteria for these 
awards are the fostering of an appreciation 
overseas of Australian achievements and creation 
of a better understanding of Australian attitudes 
and official policies. 

Expenditure for 1983-84 as in question (b), and 
appropriation for 1984-85 are as follows: 








1983-84 1984-85 
BOVE arenen 552 000 620 000 
CAD EA ET 67 400 60 000 





South Pacific: regional and 
international inter-governmental 
organisations" 


The following edited questions and edited ans- 
wers appeared in Hansard on 31 May: 


Mr Ruddock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 22 April 1985: 

(1) What major international and regional 
inter-governmental organisations exist which in- 
clude all or many of the island nations or 
territories throughout the Pacific in addition to the 
South Pacific Forum and the South Pacific Bureau 
for Economic Co-operation, and (a) what are the 
members of each organisation, (b) what are their 
principal purposes, (c) where are their headquar- 
ters and (d) how are they financed. 

(2) What is the current membership of (a) the 
South Pacific Forum and (b) the South Pacific 
Bureau for Economic Co-operation (SPEC). 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

1. The major regional organisations in the 
South Pacific besides the South Pacific Forum and 
the South Pacific Bureau for Economic Co-opera- 
tion (SPEC) are the Forum Fisheries Agency (FFA), 


1. For space reasons, the full text of these questions and 
answers is not printed in this issue of AFAR. Readers 
may consult Hansard, 31 May 1985, pages 3256 to 
3262 (Ed.). 
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the South Pacific Commission (SPC), and the 
Committee for Co-ordination of joint Prospecting. 
for Mineral Resources in South Pacific Offshore 
Areas (CCOP-SOPAC). Details of these organisa- 
tions are as follows: 
(i) Forum Fisheries Agency A 
(a) Member states of the Forum Fisheries 
Agency are Australia, Cook Islands, | 






Ey, 


Federated States of Micronesia, Fiji, = 
Kiribati, Nauru, New Zealand, p E 


New Guinea, Solomon Islands, Tonga 
Tuvalu, Vanuatu and Western: Savas 
The purpose of the Forum Fisheries 
Agency is to assist Member countries 
with the management and exploitation 


(b 


anai 


of the living marine resources of their 


exclusive economic zones. 


Honiara, Solomon Islands. 

(d) The Agency is financed by contributors 
from member governments and interes- 
ted agencies. 

(ii) South Pacific Commission 

(a) The Members of the South Pacific 
Commission are American Samoa, 
Australia, Cook Islands, Federated 
States of Micronesia, Fiji, France, 
French Polynesia, Guam, Kiribati, Mar- 
shall Islands, Nauru, New Caledonia, 
New Zealand, Niue, Northern Mariana 
Islands, Palau, Papua New Guinea, 
Pitcairn Islands, Solomon Islands, Tok- 
elau, Tonga, Tuvalu, United Kingdom, 
United States of America, Vanuatu, 
Wallis and Futuna and Western Samoa. 

(b) The South Pacific Commission 
provides technical advice, training, 
assistance and dissemination of infor- 
mation in social, economic and cul- 
tural fields to 22 governments and 
administrations of the region. Its 
activities cover such fields as home 
education, agricultural development, 
environment and fisheries. 

(c) The Commission has its headquarters 
in Noumea, New Caledonia. 

(d) The South Pacific Commission is finan- 
ced by contributions from members 
and interested agencies. 

(iii) CCOP-SOPAC 

(a) CCOP-SOPAC was created as an 
affiliate of the United Nations Econ- 
omic and Social Commission for Asia 
and the Pacific (ESCAP) in 1971, and 
achieved a separate institutional status 
in 1984. Its members are the Cook 
islands, Fiji, Papua New Guinea, 
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Solomon Islands, Tonga, Tuvalu, Van- 
uatu, Western Samoa, Guam and New 
Zealand. 

(b) CCOP-SOPAC conducts programs of 
marine geoscientific research aimed at 
cataloguing the seabed mineral resour- 
ces of the South Pacific. 

(c) CCOP-SOPAC has its headquarters in 
Suva, Fiji. 

(d) The CCOP-SOPAC technical secre- 
tariat receives the bulk of its funding 
through the United Nations Develop- 
ment Program. Research programs are 
financed by external partners, includ- 
ing Japan, France and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Australia has an 
involvement through a tripartite re- 
search program conducted in conjunc- 
tion with the United States and New 
Zealand, and contributes to the ins- 
titutional costs of the organisation 
($187 000 in 1985). 

2. {a) The members of the South Pacific Forum 
are Australia, Cook Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, Nauru, 
New Zealand, Niue, Papua New Guinea, 
Solomon Islands, Tonga, Tuvalu and Western 


Samoa. Federated States of Micronesia is an 
observer member. 

(b) Membership of SPEC is the same as for the 
Forum, except that Federated States of Micronesia 
is a full member rather than an observer. 


Committee Against Repression in the 
Pacific and Asia 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 31 May: 


Dr Klugman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 8 May 1985: 

Has his attention been drawn to reports that the 
Committee Against Repression in the Pacific and 
Asia (CARPA) celebrated (a) the North Vietnamese 
victory in Vietnam and (b) the occupation of 
Kampuchea and Laos by Vietnamese troops? 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

Yes. Reports of recent CARPA activities have 
been drawn to my attention. The reports | have 
seen suggest that these activities commemorate 
the North Vietnamese victories which ended the 
Vietnam war and led to the reunification of 


msee Aaaa OF oT AAAA Aann 





Senior officials from Australia and Papua New Guinea met in Canberra from 27 to 29 May to discuss future 
Australian aid arrangements to PNG. The PNG delegation included the Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Paulias Matane; the Secretary of the Department of Finance, Mr Noreo Beangke; and the 
Secretary of the Department of National Planning and Development, Mr John Noel. The Australian delegation 
included the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris; and the Director of the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau, Dr Bob Dun. The current five-year aid agreement between Australia and PNG 
expires in June 1986. The two Governments hope to have a new agreement in place by September 1985, the 10th 
anniversary of PNG independence. Australia provided about $320 million in aid to PNG in 1984-85. Pictured (left to 
right) are Dr Dun, Mr Beangke, Dr Harris, Mr Matane and Mr Noel. (AIS photo). 
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Vietnam under the communist government in 
Hanoi. 

The reports | have seen carried no suggestion 
that the commemorations related to Vietnam's 
occupation of Cambodia, which occurred in 
December 1978, or Vietnam’s military presence 
in Laos. 


Devaluation of the Australian dollar: 
effect on food aid 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 31 May: 


Mr Andrew asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 17 April 1985: 
In what way and by what amount has the recent 

devaluation of the Australian dollar increased the 
cost of Australian (a) wheat (b) barley (c) dried fruit 
and (d) canned fruit provided as aid for use in the 
Horn of Africa. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

Of the commodities mentioned by Mr Andrew 
only wheat, including wheat flour, has been sent 
as aid to the Horn of Africa. 

The Australian Wheat Board is the only supplier 
of wheat to the Australian aid program. It quotes 
prices to the Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau (ADAB) in U.S. dollars. The prices quoted 
reflect movements in international wheat markets. 
It is estimated that the devaluation of the Aus- 
tralian dollar has added some $256 000 to the 
cost of the 50 850 metric tonnes of wheat shipped 
as aid to the Horn of Africa this financial year. This 
is net of cost variations caused by market 
movements. 

Wheat flour shipments were not similarly affec- 
ted by devaluation as they are provided through 
public tenders called by ADAB and contractual 
arrangements are based on Australian dollar 
prices. 


Arms control and nuclear 
disarmament: electromagnetic rail 
gun 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 31 May: 


Mr Staples asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 26 February, 1985: 

(1) What are the expected applications of the 
electromagnetic rail gun research now in train in 
Australia. 

(2) What countries will (a) have access and (b) 
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be denied access to results of this research. 
(3) Has the Government joined United States 
allegations of a Soviet breach of the Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Treaty (ABM) or any treaty on strategic or 
mass destruction weapons; if so, on what 
evidence. 
(4) Has the Government told the U.S. of its. 


attitude to the U.S. Strategic Defence Initiative ee 


(SDI) as a qualitative escalation of space weapons _ 
and the relevance of international disarmament 
and arms control obligations, including the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) obliga- 
tions of the superpowers, if so, in what terms. 


(5) Has the Government supported President _. ae 


Mitterrand’s claim (a) that militarisation of space 
should be stopped by treaty and (b) that SDI is. 
over-arming. 

(6) Has Australia supported the Vatican’s call 
for a convention on the uses of space as a global 
heritage similar to the Law of the Sea Convention; 
if not, why not. 

(7) Can he say whether U.S. Defense Secretary, 
Mr Weinberger, described Mutually Assured Des- 
truction (MAD) as a disproven strategic dogma to 
be discarded in favour of SDI; if so, does this 
remove a key basis for Australia’s tolerance of the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s (CIA) control of the 
joint defence facility at Pine Gap. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Australia’s involvement in research in elec- 
tromagnetic rail gun technology arose in the late 
1970s out of interest in the possible applications 
of rail gun technologies for use by the Australian 
Defence Force in non-nuclear tactical weapons, 
such as anti-tank weapons for the Army; and 
subsequently for their potential for the defence of 
ships against surface skimming missiles. No other 
applications are envisaged by Australia. 

(2) All information generated by Australian rail 
gun research has been unclassified and is availa- 
ble through the normal scientific channels used to 
convey such information. As such it is freely 
available to all countries. 

(3) No. Australia has examined the United 
States allegations and will continue to do so. Such 
conclusions as Australia may reach from time to 
time will be expressed independently. 

(4) Australia’s attitude to SDI has not been 
expressed in those terms. Australia is concerned 
over the possible implications of SDI and the 
comparable Soviet research program for arms 
control and for the maintenance of a strategic 
balance between the superpowers. This view has 
been expressed publicly and privately on many 
occasions. During his February visit to Washing- 
ton the Prime Minister said explicitly that Australia 
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does not endorse the SDI. Similar Australian 
concerns have also been registered with the Soviet 
Union which is believed to be undertaking its own 
research into technologies for use in a possible 
system of ballistic missile defence. The Govern- 
ment has also made known to the nuclear 
weapons States, particularly the superpowers, on 
a number of occasions, its concern that they 
should do everything in their power to adhere to 
their international disarmament and arms control 
obligations, including those under the ABM 
Treaty, and where relevant those acquired under 
the NPT. 


(5) (a) President Mitterrand’s view that there 
should be international agreements to prevent an 
arms race in outer space coincides with the views 
expressed by Australia on many occasions. 


(b) As indicated above, Australia has expressed 
concern that both United States and Soviet 
research programs should not lead to de- 
ployments of new weapons that would negate the 
1972 ABM Treaty. The remarks attributed to 
President Mitterrand would seem to be in the 
same sense. 


(6) | am not aware that the Vatican has called 
explicitly for a convention on the uses of space as 
a global heritage similar to the Law of the Sea 
Convention. It is the case, however, that the 
Vatican has called for an international treaty to 
prevent a spiral of competitive deployment of 
weapons in space in order to ensure the continual 
availability to all nations of the benefits of space 
exploration and exploitation, and to preserve the 
contribution to international security and national 
security made by existing satellite systems and 
those which might augment them. The Govern- 
ment fully supports the sentiments and objectives 
of the Vatican’s call, which was outlined most 
recently in the conclusions of a study week on the 
impact of space exploration on mankind held by 
the Pontifical Academy of Science from 1-5 
October 1984: but the Government is not convin- 
ced that it will prove practical for these worth- 
while objectives to be achieved through a single 
multilateral instrument. Both bilateral and mul- 
tilateral agreements will almost certainly be 
necessary, as was recognised by the Vatican when 
it stated, in the context of its treaty call, that ‘the 
necessity for an eventual international multilateral 
agreement should not delay an urgently needed 
bilateral agreement to this end between the two 
leading space powers’. 

The Government places great importance on 
the prevention of an arms race in outer space and 
Australian Ministers have called repeatedly for 
negotiations towards agreement on outer space 
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arms control. As the Prime Minister stated on 6 
November 1984! we see the militarisation of 
outer space as a development fraught with great 
risk and uncertainty. The Government is working 
hard in the Conference on Disarmament (CD) in 
Geneva for the prevention of an arms race in outer 
space and welcomes the recent decision by the 
Conference to establish an ad hoc committee to 
examine outer space arms control issues. It is also 
working actively to promote the peaceful uses of 
outer space in the United Nations committee in 
New York established for that purpose. | would 
note further that the Treaty on Principles Govern- 
ing the Activities of States in the Exploration and 
Use of Outer Space, including the Moon and 
other Celestial Bodies, which Australia ratified on 
10 October 1967, already provides that outer 
space, including the moon and other celestial 
bodies, is not subject to national appropriation by 
claim of sovereignty, by means of use or occupa- 
tion, or by any other means (Article Il). The Treaty 
also provides that the exploration and use of outer 
space ‘shall be the province of all mankind’ 
(Article I). The Treaty provides that the use of 
space shall be carried out for the benefit and in the 
interests of all countries, irrespective of their 
degree of economic or scientific development. 

(7) Iam not aware of the United States Defense 
Secretary, Mr Weinberger, having used the pre- 
cise words attributed to him in the question. 
However, the Secretary and other United States 
officials from President Reagan down have said on 
many occasions that their motivation in pursuing 
SDI is to explore the possibility that defensive 
weapons may, over the next few decades, make it 
possible to replace deterrence based on the threat 
of MAD by a preferable basis for security. The 
Australian Government does not doubt the sin- 
cerity of this motivation. Australian policy also 
aims at replacing deterrence based on the threat of 
mutual destruction by a preferable basis for 
security but has not endorsed SDI as the means to 
this end. The Australian Government belives that 
the maintenance of a stable deterrence is an 
essential precondition for progress towards disar- 
mament, in particular for deep cuts in the high 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons, and does not 
believe it would be possible to abandon de- 
terrence before a preferable basis for security is in 
place. Its position in relation to the Australia- 
United States joint facilities remains as previously 
stated, notably by the Prime Minister to 
Parliament on 6 June 1984.” 





1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 11, November 1984, 
page 1175. 
2. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, page 614. 
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Visit by Nigerian Minister for 
External Affairs 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the Nigerian 
Foreign Minister, Dr [brahim Agboola Gambari, 
would visit Australia from 1—4 May as a guest of 
= the Australian Government. 

“Dr Gambari will have discussions on bilateral, 
Commonwealth, African and other international 
issues with Mr Hayden, Senator Evans, the Minis- 
ter for Resources and Energy and other Federal 
politicians. He will also meet members of the 
Australian business community in Sydney at a 
function to be hosted by the Australia-Africa 
Business Council on 3 May. 

While in Canberra the Minister will inspect the 
African collection and archival system at the 
National Library of Australia. Dr Gambari will 
depart Australia for Hong Kong on 4 May. 


Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty: 
accession by Brunei 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today welcomed the accession of 
Brunei to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT). Mr Hayden said he had sent a message to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Brunei in which 
he pointed out Australia’s view that the accession 
of Brunei was an important step towards the 
achievement of universal acceptance of the NPT. 

The NPT is the centrepiece of international 
efforts to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons 
and provides the fundamental framework for 
co-operation in the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. 

Mr Hayden said that for 15 years the Treaty has 
made a major contribution to international stabil- 
ity and security. The membership of all the ASEAN 
countries and the almost universal adherence to 
the Treaty in South East Asia and the South West 
Pacific was an important element in the security of 
the region. 
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Chile: extension of state of siege 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 7 May: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bil 
Hayden, MP, today called on the Chilean Govern 
ment not to renew the state of siege whic 
had in force since November 1984. Mr 
said that the principal outcome of the sie ao 
been a restriction of legitimate political opposi om o oi 
and an expansion of the arbitrary powers of the i Ee 
security authorities. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian Government a 
remained concerned that under the siege, and WO. 
other states of emergency concurrently in force, = = 

many Chileans were being denied basic hum 
rights and extremist actions were being. fostere 
The Australian Government urged the C 
Government to re-establish a dialogue, be SERS 
September 1983, with the political opposition: and wee 
to resume respect for basic human rights. 














Australia-Japan co-operation in 
meteorology 


News release issued by the Australian Bureau of 
Meteorology, on 1 May: 


An Exchange of Notes covering co-operation 
between the Australian and Japanese Govern- 
ments on the operation of the latest Japanese 
Geostationary Meteorological Satellite (GMS3) 
was signed in Canberra today by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the 
Japanese Ambassador, His Excellency Mr Toshi- 
jiro Nakajima. 

GMS3 was launched in August 1984 and is the 
third in the Japanese series of meteorological 
satellites. Under the agreement the japanese 
Government will make, on request by the Austra- 
lian Government, special meteorological observa- 
tions and will provide the Australian Government 
with the information and data derived from these 
observations. This special information service will 
be particularly valuable at times when cyclonic or 
other dangerous weather conditions threaten Au- 
stralia. The information will include other relevant 
data vital to the forecasting and warning services 
provided by the Bureau of Meteorology. The 
agreement also makes provision for information 
and data to be provided to the Australian Govern- 
ment for research purposes. 

In return, the Bureau operates a Turn Around 
Ranging Station located at Crib Point, Victoria, 
which assists in maintaining the satellite in its 
correct orbit. 
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Pictured at the Exchange of Notes ceremony are the Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and 


the Japanese Ambassador, Mr Toshijiro Nakajima. {AIS photo). 


Implementing arrangements for the agreement 
between the Bureau and the Japan Meteorological 
Agency will be signed at a second ceremony in 
Melbourne on 2 May. The signing will be per- 
formed by the Director of Meteorology, Dr J.W. 
Zillman, and the Japanese Consul-General, Mr 
Teruo Hayakawa, representing the Japan 
Meteorological Agency. 


Arms control and nuclear 
disarmament: consultations in 
Australia with U.S. officials’ 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, at the opening of the disarma- 
ment talks between Australia and the United 
States, in Canberra, on 1 May: 


Mr Adelman, allow me to formally welcome 
you and your colleagues to Australia and to say 
how pleased we are to have you with us. It is a 
distinct privilege for us to have this opportunity to 
speak with you from the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

This Government and Australia have been 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
264. 
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vastly concerned about the issue of arms control, 
conventional as much as nuclear. | hasten to add 
that we don’t pretend to have a monopoly on that 
concern in this country, and indeed some groups 
which are concerned display their concern with 
considerable volatility, as you probably discover- 
ed in the last couple of days in Australia. 

For us, addressing ourselves to this concern 
presents considerable dilemmas at times because 
there are those who seem to represent the 
mainstream in the broader community expressing 
their worries about the need for arms control, 
specifically nuclear arms control, who either feel 
it is a matter of being totally against weaponry and 
copping out like abolishing sin by fiat — it hasn't 
worked all these centuries; | don’t think it is going 
to work in the next few years — or else they are 
totally for it, embracing the nuclear arms race 
without any reservation. We are sorting out a 
position in between which is responsible, and, 
recognising that it is a very imperfect world we 
live in, we want a far better world, but we are not 
going to get it by declaration — we've got to work 
for it. 

In the meantime there are existing realities — 
harsh as they may be — and we must fulfil our 
obligations which are profoundly moral in all 
these things. They all represent great dilemmas for 
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us, and not only in making the decisions, which | 
find easier than the other part of the equation — 
presenting persuasively why we have done these 
things, consistent with our professed concern 
about nuclear weaponry, and the nuclear arms 
race. 

| have done this on many occasions, and that is 
why we have no qualms at all about justifying, 
defending and seeking to persuade the public to 
accept those principles, and also those in respect 
of the joint facilities which function in this country 
between your Administration and the Australian 
Administration. We see them as instruments 
which preserve peace and as mechanisms which 
contribute to stability in the world. We have 
concluded and accept publicly that in the event of 
a nuclear exchange between the two superpowers 
— unlikely as that is to be — that even if we were 
to go down the track of being neutral, non- 
aligned, isolationist, we would not immunise 
ourselves from the consequences. So as a matter 
of self-interest we must make our contribution and 
play our role. From the loftier moral plane, even if 
we were able to immunise ourselves from such 
consequences, we would have to think of the rest 
of humankind in the world and still make our 
contribution, so we have no qualms about our 
commitments at all. 

We do have concern about a number of things 
which we have discussed with you on a number 
of occasions. You and | have met before, in 1983 
when I was in Washington. You and your people 
speak with our people frequently. We have 
exchanges, we have differences from time to time 
about the pace at which certain developments 
should take place, the directions in which things 
should be going, and very largely they are the 
kinds of differences which take place between 
two friendly countries which have, underpinning 
any such differences, an inerrodable substantial 
basis of understanding. 

We would like to see quick, substantial 
achievement on the comprehensive test ban 
treaty, and we recognise there are problems there. 
From your point of view you have presented them 
to us, but we will persist in putting our views in 
Geneva and elsewhere on that matter. We are 
keen to see a successful conclusion to the NPT 
Review in the course of this year. We know that is 
a view shared by you too, and we would be very 
worried about the propensity for horizontal 
proliferation and for the propensity for that to get 
out of hand, should the NPT ever fail. In our 
region, there would be a substantial grounds for 
concern about the consequences of such a 
multiplying breakdown. 

The SALT H arrangements have been ratified by 
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neither country, but are adhered to to a greater or 
lesser extent by the two superpowers. We are very 
keen to see that continue as some sort of de facto 
commitment between the two superpowers pend- 
ing, we trust, a satisfactory resolution of the 
discussions which have now commenced in 
Geneva. Of course, we recognise the great 
difficulties there. It took nearly three years to get 





SALT I and nearly seven years to get SALT Il. This 
is a much more complex and demanding age and ` 


| shouldn’t have thought it would be done short of 
several years on this occasion. 7 
There are other matters, of course, in which we 
share common concerns — for example, chem- 
ical weapons. The Strategic Defence Initiative 


(SDI) is something to which we are addressing. . 


ourselves following the letter which we received 
from Mr Weinberger. The Prime Minister, when 
he was in Washington, said that we can’t endorse 
the SDI concept, there are things which leave us a 
little uncertain as to what the consequences of the 
development of SDI might be. However, we have. 
always declared that in its conceptualisation and. 
motivation it represents lofty ideals to get away 
from Mutually Assured Destruction (MAD) to a 
defensive arrangement in respect of nuclear 
weaponry. We have to address ourselves to a 
number of practical aspects of the theoretical 
proposition because we find ourselves a little 
perplexed and perhaps remain to be totally 
convinced that some of these things can be done 
in practical terms. We shall be addressing you 
fairly soon as a response to that communication 
from Mr Weinberger. 

| think you can see from the interest which the 
media is devoting to your presence here that it is 
an important occasion. We had Dr Petrovskiy of 
the Soviet Union here about a month ago to talk to 
us on the same subject. | particularly was gratified 
to hear proposed to us yesterday, as part of the 
demonstration of the United States Administra- 
tion’s concern to proceed towards peaceful goals 
— and here | recall the statement made to the 
United Nations last year at the General Assembly 
by President Reagan — positive points designed to 
allow both superpowers to address themselves to 
propositions that might resolve some of the 
problems which | have mentioned today. Part of 
that was presented was the proposition for on-site 
verification processes. 

It was proposed to the Prime Minister that the 
Australian Government might use whatever good 
offices or influences it might have in its dealings 
with the Soviet Union to convey once again the 
genuine, very firm, very keen commitment of the 
United States Administration that on-site verific- 
ation should be put in place and that a positive 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, an 
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d the Director of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 











Agency, Mr Kenneth L. Adelman, the leader of the U.S. delegation, pictured at a press conference. (AIS photo). 


response from the Soviet Union would be a major 
advance. | share that view and we will certainly 
be following it up. | can’t say that our good offices 
are ail that large, or likely to be that influential, but 
perhaps if sufficient countries like Australia con- 
vey those sorts of concerns and interests, it may 
add to an aggregate level of influence which may 
be productive. 

Thank you for coming here, and taking part in 
these talks. We are very pleased to play our part. If 
| can recall what | said earlier about our commit- 
ment to the joint facilities, we also seem to feel 
that having made that commitment, having 
defended and justified our role in various fora in 
this country and on various platforms interna- 
tionally, we also have a right to be heard because 
we are involved to a greater extent than would 
otherwise be the case in these matters. We are 
very pleased that we have had consideration and 
detailed exchanges with the United States Admin- 
istration and we are also pleased that, more 
particularly in recent times, we have been having 
constructive discussions with the Soviet Unicn. 
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End of UN Decade for Women: 
Australian delegation to the Nairobi 
World Conference’ 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Education and Minister Assisting the Prime Minis- 
ter on the Status of Women, Senator Susan Ryan, 
and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, on 1 May: 


The Minister Assisting the Prime Minister on the 
Status of Women, Senator Susan Ryan, and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, today 
announced the composition of the Australian 
delegation to the World Conference in Nairobi in 
July, that will mark the end of the United Nations 
Decade for Women. The delegation will consist 
of: 





'. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
251. 
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Senator Patricia Giles 


Dr Anne Summers 


Senator Rosemary Crowley 
Senator Olive Zacharov 


The Hon Franca Arena 


Mrs Edith Hall 


Mr Geoff White 


fe Mr Cavan Hogue 

| Ms 7  O'Shane 

= Mrs Sue Hamilton 
Ms Gae Pincus 

Ms Tonia Shand 

Dr Helen Ware 

Dr Stefania Siedlecky 
Ms Helen King 

Ms Helen L’Orange 


Mr Kenneth Berry 
Mr John Quinn 


— Senator for Western Australia, and Leader of the Delegation 


— First Assistant Secretary, Office of the Status of Women, _ 


Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet, and Deputy 


Leader of the Delegation 
— Senator for South Australia 
— Senator for Victoria 


— Member of the New South Wales Legislative Council 


— Convenor of the National Women’s Consultative Council and a 


representative of Non-Government Organisations 
— Australian High Commissioner, Nairobi 


— Ambassador and Deputy Permanent Representative, Aust- { - 
ralian Mission to the United Nations, New York — 


— Secretary, New South Wales Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs i 


— Assistant Secretary, Legislation and Consultation Branch, © ~ 


Office of the Status of Women, Department of the. Prime F 
Minister and Cabinet i 


— Senior Assistant Secretary, Attorney-General’s TE 


—— Assistant Secretary, Peace and Disarmament Branch, D Depart eee 


ment of Foreign Affairs, 


— Senior Adviser, Office of the Status of Women, Department of 
the Prime Minister and Cabinet 


— Adviser on Women’s Health and Family Planning, Depart- 
ment of Health 


— Adviser on Women in Development, Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau 


— Director, Women’s Co-ordination Unit, New South Wales 
Premier's Department, and representative of the State 
Women’s Advisers Group 


— First Secretary, Australian High Commission, Nairobi 


— Second Secretary, Australian Mission to the United Nations, 
New York 








The Nairobi Conference will be of major 
importance to Australia, and particularly for Aust- 
ralian women, the Ministers said. ‘The delegation 
has been carefully chosen to provide the range of 
backgrounds and skills essential for Australia to 
make the best possible contribution to the work of 
the Conference. We are particularly pleased that 
all the Australia-based delegates who will be 
attending will be women. The increasingly prom- 
-inent role played by women in Australian public 

_ life is reflected in the fact that we have been able 
to put together such a strong team of women with 
the necessary skills to represent Australia at this 
_. Conference.’ 
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Senator Ryan said she regretted it was not 
possible for her to lead the delegation personally, 
as her commitments at that time will require her to 
be in Australia. ‘lam very grateful to Senator Giles 
for agreeing to lead the delegation. She has an 
excellent background in women’s issues. and has 
played an active part in the preparatory meetings 
for the World Conference.’ 

Senator Ryan and Mr Hayden said that they 
were sure that all the members of the delegation 
realised the importance of the task they have been 
asked to undertake on behalf of Australian 
women, and wished them every success in 
Nairobi. 
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French nuclear test at Moruroa Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today reaffirmed the Government's 
total opposition to French nuclear testing in the 
South Pacific. Mr Hayden was commenting on 
reports that France had conducted a nuclear test 
— its first in 1985 — early on the morning of 1 
May. The seismological station at Rarotonga 
estimated that the nuclear explosion had a yield of 
10 kilotons. 

Mr Hayden said that the test, which appeared to 
signal the start of the 1985 testing program, 
reflected France’s continuing defiance of the 
firmly expressed views against nuclear testing at 
Moruroa Atoll of all the countries of the South 
Pacific region. There was no justification for the 
continuation of nuclear testing at Moruroa Atoll 
and if France insisted on conducting these tests it 
should do so in metropolitan France, especially if 
the tests were as harmless as France claimed. 

Australia would continue to do all it could to 
seek an end to all nuclear testing by all States 
through the early conclusion of a comprehensive 
test ban treaty. Mr Hayden also noted that within 
the region good progress was being made on the 
Australian initiative for a South Pacific nuclear 
free zone. One of the basic objectives of a nuclear 
free zone in the South Pacific would be to ban all 
nuclear tests in the region. 


Nicaragua: U.S. economic boycott 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today he regretted the United 
States Administration’s decision to impose an 
economic boycott against Nicaragua. He con- 
sidered the action severe and unlikely to bring the 
Sandinistas to heel but rather increase their 
resolve to withstand United States pressures. 

Mr Hayden added that the boycott was not 
likely to help the Contadora process which the 
Australian Government supported as offering the 
best means of easing tensions in Central America. 
There had been encouraging developments in 
recent weeks in El Salvador and in the Contadora 
process. The boycott was a set back for these 
developments. 

The Australian Government had not been 
consulted in advance of the decision: had it been 
consulted it would have advised against the 
boycott. 
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Defence: Australia’s new tactical 
fighter aircraft’. 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 2 May: 


The first locally-assembled F/A-18 Hornet fight- 
er to enter service with the Royal Australian Air 
Force (RAAF) will be officially handed over to the 
RAAF on 4 May after being completed on schedule 
by the Government Aircraft Factories (GAF). 
Announcing this today, the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, said several thousand F/A-18 
project workers and their families had been invited 
to attend the ceremony at the factories at Avalon, 
near Geelong, where the new fighters were being 
assembled and tested. 

The GAF workers and guests will watch a special 
fly-past by the fighter and see the RAAF’s Roulettes 
aerobatic team perform in addition to a flying 
display by a GAF-designed and built Nomad air- 
craft. Mr Beazley said the ceremony would mark 
an important milestone in the Australian F/A-18 
program which involves local assembly of the 73 
McDonnell-Douglas fighters. Two other Hornets 
are due to arrive in Australia later in May. 

Two squadrons of the new aircraft, which will 
replace the Mirage fighters, will be stationed at 
Williamtown RAAF base near Newcastle with 
another squadron to be located at Tindal, near 
Katherine, in the Northern Territory. 


t See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 11, November 1984, 
page 1250. 


Australia-Korea Ministerial trade 
talks 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, in Seoul, on 2 May: 


The Australian Minister for Trade, Mr John 
Dawkins, said today he was confident that the 
trade relationship between Australia and the 
Republic of Korea was back on track. He was 
speaking in Seoul following a five day visit to 
Korea for the 14th Australia-Korea Ministerial 
trade talks. Mr Dawkins said that his talks with Mr 
Kum Jfin-Ho, the Korean Minister for Trade and 
Industry had been extremely positive and produc- 
tive. 

It was important to reinforce the excellent 
potential for the longer term expansion of our 
two-way trading relationship. To this end the two 
Ministers agreed that the consultation process 
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should be substantially increased at both Ministe- 
rial and official level. This would ensure that 
occasional problems could be resolved promptly 
and provide an opportunity to fortify the basic 
strength of the relationship leading to expanding 
trade and economic co-operation between the 
two countries. 


It had been agreed that the Ministers would 
meet again later this year or early next year. In 
preparation for this meeting the joint trade com- 
mittee would meet to make recommendations 
relating to: 
® promotion of steady and growing access to 

each others markets; 

è improved understanding of government trade 
and industry policies in Australia and raw 
material acquisition strategies in the Republic 
of Korea; 

è an early warning consultative process; 

è the promotion of mutual co-operation on re- 
gional and global trade issues; and 

è the identification of other initiatives which 
would help broaden and improve the trading 
environment. 

This would facilitate concentration on the mutual 

benefits which have been and will in the future be 

derived from the growth in two-way trade. 


As well the Ministers agreed to act immediately 
on a number of issues. The two Ministers have 
undertaken to: 
® initiate an urgent review of the difficulties 

currently facing the Korean steel industry in the 

Australian cold-rolled steel products market: 
® pursue an immediate acceleration of the assess- 

ment of the present normal value determination 

on radial tyres and small diameter steel pipes 
and tubes; 

@ seek the early finalisation, on commercial 
grounds, of current discussions on Korean steel 
making raw materials purchases; and 

® consider the early resumption of beef imports 
when the demand and supply situation in Korea 
so permits. 


As an outcome of these new undertakings and 
arrangements, Mr Dawkins said he was confident 
that the climate for the conduct of resource 
negotiations, particularly for steel-making raw 
materials would be improved. 

During the visit Mr Dawkins also met the 
Korean Deputy Prime Minister, the Ministers for 
Agriculture and Fisheries, and Energy and Re- 
sources as well as senior Korean businessmen. 
The constructive spirit of all these meetings 
augured well for the future, he said. 


Mr Dawkins also took the opportunity to visit 
Korea’s major intergrated steel plant (POSCO) at 
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Pohang and attended the Pacific Economic Co- 
operation Conference in Seoul where he outlined 
Australia’s views on the challenges facing Pacific 
countries in bringing about a more open trading 
system. 

Mr Dawkins said that increased contact at 
government, commercial and cultural levels 
would be necessary if we were to realise the full 
opportunities of the relationship. An important 
step had been taken in this regard. 


Visit by the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs to Thailand 


News release issued by the Minister for Immig- 
ration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, 
in Bangkok, on 2 May: 


‘Australia will continue its substantial refugee 
effort in Thailand,’ the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, said in 
Bangkok today. Mr Hurford was speaking at the 
end of a series of discussions on refugee issues 
with the Thai Prime Minister, the Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs and Interior, government officials 
and representatives of several concerned orga- 
nisations. Thailand has the largest refugee case- 
load in the region, with more than 120 000 
registered refugees. 

‘Australia understands the problems this is 
creating for the Thai Government and people,’ Mr 
Hurford said. ‘We see a continued resettlement 
program out of Thailand as essential and Australia 
will continue to play its part. ‘| expect Australia 
will resettle more than 2000 refugees from 
Thailand this year.’ 

However, Mr Hurford said that, by itself, 
international resettlement could not resolve the 
refugee problem in Thailand or anywhere else in 
South East Asia.. 

‘We need to give attention to other solutions,’ 
he said. ‘For example, Australia supports the 
progress made by Thailand in developing screen- 
ing procedures for newly arrived Lao, and in 
voluntary repatriation for Lao already in Thailand. 
Australia believes that voluntary repatriation 
should be pursued vigorously for refugees from all 
countries in the region.’ 

He said that he would raise this issue in 
Vietnam next week. Mr Hurford expressed his 
appreciation for the valuable briefings he had 
received over the past few days. ‘Thailand is one 
of Australia’s most important neighbours. Rela- 
tions between our two countries are very strong, 
and we need to build on this relationship to our 
mutual advantage,’ Mr Hurford said. 
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Beagle Channel Treaty‘ 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today welcomed the ratification in 
Rome on 2 May of a Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship between Argentina and Chile. The 
Treaty had as its centrepiece settlement of the 
100-year old dispute between the two countries 
over conflicting territorial claims in the Beagle 
Channel. The dispute had almost led to war on 
several occasions since 1881, most recently in 
1978, subsequent to which the Vatican offered to 
mediate. 

The Treaty was, however, more than an instru- 
ment for the settlement of one dispute. It bound 
both parties to seek peaceful settlement of all 
bilateral disputes and established mechanisms for 
conciliation and arbitration should negotiations 
fail. The Treaty also called for the establishment of 
a standing bilateral commission to encourage 
co-operation and physical integration between 
the two States. 

The ratification of the Treaty was a significant 
advance for harmony in South America and both 
Argentina and Chile deserved compliments for 
their willingness to compromise on sensitive 
issues of national sovereignty. Mr Hayden also 
praised the patient and untiring efforts of the 






oe 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, (right) speaking at an official dinner, hosted by the Nepalese 


Vatican in mediating between the parties on this 
difficult issue. 

It was particularly fitting that the Treaty should 
be ratified in the lead up to the International Year 
of Peace, 1986. 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 49, No. 2, February 1978, 
page 88 and Volume 55, No. 4, April 1984, page 
366. 


Visit by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to India, Pakistan, Nepal and 
Sri Lanka 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that he would be 
making official visits to India, Pakistan, Nepal and 
Sri Lanka this month. The trip to the subcontinent 
would, Mr Hayden said, reflect the importance of 
the region to Australian interests and would be 
consistent with the Government's new outlook on 
the Indian Ocean. Mr Hayden said that he looked 
forward to the opportunity of meeting regional 
leaders, including the heads of government of the 
four countries. 

Mr Hayden said that with all the countries of 
South Asia, Australia has traditionally enjoyed 


Minister for Water Resources, Mr Pashupati Rana, held at the Royal Guest House, Kathmandu. (Nepalese Ministry of 


information photo). 
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cordial relations. During his visit he would 
explore avenues for the development of a closer 
connection with these countries. Mr Hayden 
recalled that he had referred publicly to the need 
to assign to the Indian Ocean region a consistent 
and sensible place in Australia’s scale of priorities 
and policies, and to the importance of India in that 
context. 

Mr Hayden said that the visit would provide the 
opportunity for discussions on a range of issues of 
mutual interest. He particularly looked forward to 
making contact with the new Indian Prime Minis- 
ter Rajiv Gandhi, and to discussions with the 
recently elected Government of Pakistan. In Col- 
ombo he hoped to have discussions on the 
communal situation which had caused deep 
concern among sections of the Australian public. 

Mr Hayden will be departing Australia on 6 
May, and is scheduled to return on 24 May. 


1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 1, January 1984, page 44, 
and No. 6, June 1984, page 576. 


Death of former Australian Foreign 
Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, expressed his regret at the death 
yesterday of a former Foreign Minister, Sir Percy 
Spender, KBE, KCVO, QC. Mr Hayden said that 
Sir Percy had a long and distinguished record of 
service to Australia, both at home and abroad. Sir 
Percy, who was first elected to Parliament in 
1937, was Treasurer and later a wartime Minister 
for the Army in the first Menzies Government 
where he played a key role in forming the 2nd 
AIF. When in Opposition during World War II he 
served for a time on the Advisory War Council. 

Sir Percy was Minister for External Affairs and 
Minister for External Territories during the second 
Menzies Government from 1949-51. During that 
period he was instrumental in the establishment of 
the Colombo Plan (1950) and ANZUS (1951). 
From 1951-58 he was Australia’s Ambassador to 
the United States. He later, (1958—67), served as a 
judge and the President of the international Court 
of Justice, after which he retired from active pubic 
duties. Sir Percy was the author of a number of 
significant books on law, foreign policy and 
politics. 

Mr Hayden expressed his deepest sympathy to 
Sir Percy’s family on Sir Percy’s passing. 
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Defence: co-operation with U.S. and 
New Zealand 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 7 May: 


The Australian Defence Force would host two = 


major bilateral exercises — one aS : 
United States and the other New Zealand — later 
this year, the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley, announced today. The first exercise, to 
be known as Coral Sea, would involve Austfaliai 2 
and U.S. maritime, air and land forces, and would. 
be held off the east Australian coast in October. _ 


“seen. 


The second exercise, named Tasman Warrior, © °° 
would be held in the Shoalwater Bay training © 
it would involve. 


area, near Rockhampton, Queensland, 


New Zealand. . 

Mr Beazley said the two exercises would — 
replace Exercise Kangaroo 85 which had been ~ 
planned for this period and would have involved — 
forces from all three nations. ‘The cancellation of 
Exercise Kangaroo 85 was made necessary be- 
cause the U.S. has determined that military 
exercises with New Zealand are not appropriate at 
this time,’ he said. 

‘Kangaroo 85 aimed to practice and further 
develop conventional military skills and tactics in 
three specific areas — air defence, maritime 
warfare and mechanised land operations. The two 
exercises which will replace Kangaroo 85 will 
fully meet these important training objectives of 
the Australian Defence Force. The primary U.S. 
involvement planned for the maritime and air 
phases of Kangaroo 85 will now become the basis 
of exercise Coral Sea.’ 

Exercise Coral Sea was expected to involve 
significant U.S. Navy, Army and Air Force ele- 
ments. Australian forces would include six des- 
troyers, two submarines, four patrol craft, four 
support ships, F111, Mirage and Orion aircraft, 
two RAAF radar units and Army air defence 
missiles. A total of about 5500 men and women 
would be involved. 

Tasman Warrior would involve soldiers from 
the Royal New Zealand Infantry Regiment, Royal 
New Zealand Air Force Skyhawk aircraft, the 
headquarters of the Australian Army’s Ist Brigade, 
5/7th Battalion, The Royal Australian Regiment, 
Leopard tanks, armoured personnel carriers, 
HMAS Tobruk, RAN landing craft, F111s, RAAF 
and RNZAF transport aircraft and helicopters. A 
total of about 3600 men and women would 
participate. 

Detailed planning for the two exercises had 
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now begun, and further details would be 
announced in due course. Mr Beazley said 
consideration was being given to holding a major 
national exercise in the Kangaroo series next year. 


New Chief of Air Staff 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 8 May: 


Air Vice-Marshal J.W. Newham is to be pro- 
moted to the rank of air marshal and appointed 
Chief of the Air Staff. He will replace Air Marshal 
David Evans who will retire on 30 May. Announc- 
ing this today, the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley, said Air Vice-Marshal Newham had had 
a distinguished Air Force career as a pilot, flying 
instructor and staff officer. 

As a pilot his extensive experience included 
Vampire, Meteor, Sabre and Mirage jet fighters 
and, more recently, F-111 strike aircraft. In more 
recent years some of his senior appointments 
included command of No. 82 Strike Wing at 
RAAF Amberley, Queensland and RAAF Base 
Laverton, Victoria; Senior Air Staff Officer, HQ 
Operational Command; Chief of Air Force Opera- 
tions and Plans, and Head of the Australian 
Defence Staff in Washington. Air Vice-Marshal 





ey , - A E Se a 
Air Vice-Marshal }.W. Newham. (Department of De- 
fence photo). 
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Newham led the first flight of F-111 aircraft on 
delivery from the United States to Australia in 
1973. He became Deputy Chief of the Air Staff in 
February 1984. 

Mr Beazley also paid tribute to the retiring Chief 
of the Air Staff. ‘Air Marshal Evans, throughout his 
three years as Air Force Chief, has displayed 
outstanding qualities of leadership. He is a man 
who has intense loyalty to the ideals of the RAAF 
and has a deep understanding of the needs of a 
modern air force,’ Mr Beazley said. 


Visit by the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs to Malaysia 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurtord, MP, in 
Kuala Lumpur, on 8 May: 


‘Australia is Continuing its substantial program 
of resettling Indo-Chinese refugees from 
Malaysia,’ the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, said in Kuala Lumpur 
today. Mr Hurford was speaking at the end of a 
visit to Malaysia, during which he held discus- 
sions on the refugee problem with the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Home Affairs, 
Datuk Musa Hitam and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Tengku Ahmad Rithauddeen, and visited 
the Sungei Besi holding centre. Mr Hurford, who 
is also Minister Assisting the Treasurer, met the 
Finance Minister, Encik Daim Zainunndin, during 
his visit. 

‘Australia has been in the forefront of efforts to 
resolve the Indo-Chinese refugee problem,’ Mr 
Hurford said. ‘Australia has resettled more indo- 
Chinese refugees as a proportion of its population 
than any other country in the world. It has settled, 
as part of its total intake of about 90 000 
Indo-Chinese refugees, more than 36 000 Viet- 
namese boat people who originally landed in 
Malaysia.’ 

‘In spite of the difficulties it presents for us, we 
see a continued resettlement program out of 
Malaysia as another sign of our friendship with 
this country. | expect Australia will resettle around 
2500 refugees from Malaysia this year,’ Mr 
Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said he understood a particular 
problem that had emerged in recent years was the 
significant number of young single males in Pulau 
Bidong (an island refugee camp) with no relatives 
in third countries, little education and few skills. 
In an effort to improve their resettlement pros- 
pects, a vocational training program to teach these 
people basic skills was being undertaken on Pulau 
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Bidong. ‘I am able to announce that Australia has 
decided to resettle up to 50, or about 40 per cent, 
of the first group of students who have completed 
this program,’ Mr Hurford said. 

‘In taking a lead in relation to these more 
difficult cases, | stress that the Indo-Chinese 
refugee problem can only be resolved through a 
co-ordinated international effort. This must in- 
volve sharing the resettlement burden among 
many of those nations that have done very little to 
date. | hope Australia’s action will give the lead to 
some of those nations, which Malaysia has 
recently been urging to take an interest in refugee 
resettlement,’ he said. 

Mr Hurford said there would also be a need to 
help some refugees return to their homelands. For 
_ example, the Australian Government believes that 
voluntary repatriation should be pursued vigor- 
ously for refugees from all countries in the region,’ 
Mr Hurford said. He said he would raise this issue 
in Vietnam over the next few days. 

‘lam encouraged by the support | have received 
for this approach from countries | have visited on 
this tour, including senior people in the U.S. 
Administration and now from the Malaysian 
Government,’ Mr Hurford said. 


French nuclear test at Moruroa Atoll 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 10 
May: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, deplored the news today that 
France had conducted another nuclear test explo- 
sion at Moruroa Atoll — the second this month. 
The seismological station at Rarotonga recorded a 
nuclear test having been carried out at Moruroa 
Atoll on 9 May. Preliminary indications were this 
was a very large explosion and may have been as 
high as 150 kilotons. France conducted a 10 
kiloton explosion on 1 May 1985. 

Senator Evans said he was extremely concerned 
at the size of the latest explosion which was well 
above the average yield over recent years. There 
was no justification for the continuation of any 
nuclear testing at Moruroa Atoll and especially 
tests of this magnitude. If France insisted on 
conducting these tests it should do so in metropo- 
litan France, especially if the tests were as 
harmless as France claimed. Australia would 
continue to do all it could to seek an end to all 
nuclear testing by all States through the early 
conclusion of a comprehensive test ban treaty. 
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Senator Evans also noted that within the region. 
good progress was being made on the Australian 
initiative for a South Pacific nuclear free zone. 
One of the basic objectives of a nuclear free zone 
in the South Pacific would be to ban all nuclear > 
tests in the region. The South Pacific Forum's = co 
working group on the zone which is chaired by. 7 
Australia would be holding its fourth session. in m 
Suva, Fiji, from 13-18 May. 





Visit by the Minister for Immigration =| 
and Ethnic Affairs to the U.S., Europe | 
and East Asia S 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- A 2 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurtord, MP, om o 
10 May: 


| have returned today from a four week visit to 
the United States, United Kingdom, Italy, Greece, 
Thailand, Malaysia and Vietnam. The purpose of 
the trip was twofold: 
© to attend meetings of the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund in Washington, 
and of the Asian Development Bank in Bang- 
kok, in my capacity as Minister Assisting the 
Treasurer; and 





ina range of countries prior to t the oie nee 

of the 1985-86 migration program. 

With regard to the first objective, | am pleased 
to record the respect with which Australia is 
regarded in the international financial commun- 
ity. It has enabled us, for example, to play a major 
role in moves towards the admission of the 
People’s Republic of China to the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank. | am also heartened that most indust- 
rial nations are optimistic about the future of the 
world economy. In Washington, it was generally 
agreed that some countries need to reduce their 
budget deficits in order to lower interest rates and 
help stabilise exchange rates. For example, the 
United States indicated that it is making a strong 
effort to reduce its budget deficit. The meetings of 
international financial institutions provided a firm 
endorsement of the economic policies being 
followed by the Australian Government. 

With regard to the second purpose of my 
journey, | have formed the view that as economic 
conditions continue to improve, and the Govern- 
ment’'s policies lead to the creation of more jobs, 
Australia will be able to look to increases in its 
migration level. This will result not only in social 
benefits but also in economic advantages as extra 
demand is created, provided our migration policy 
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details are appropriately designed. This is the 
recommendation | shall convey to my Cabinet 
colleagues when putting forward proposals for the 
1985-86 migration program. The timing and 
extent of any increase will be determined shortly. 


In particular, | am proposing to examine 
whether it is appropriate to ease slightly the 
arrangements for family reunion. | emphasise that 
any changes in this category will be non- 
discriminatory. They will apply equally to poten- 
tial migrants from every country. 


| anticipate changes in the refugee intake from 
Asia. There is growing recognition that, by itself, 
resettlement in third countries such as Australia 
cannot solve the Indo-Chinese refugee problem. It 
is also clear that a rising proportion of Indo- 
Chinese who are claiming refugee status are in 
fact motivated by economic, rather than political 
reasons. The Indo-Chinese refugee problem can 
only be resolved through a co-ordinated interna- 
tional effort. Most important is a political solution 
to the difficulties in Kampuchea and the establish- 
ment of security and stability in the Indo-Chinese 
region. 


In this regard, | as able to discuss with Viet- 
namese Foreign Minister, Nguyen Co Thach, and 
Assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs, Vo Dong 
Giang, the various policy options which are 
emerging such as ‘proximity’ talks, communicate 
with them the information conveyed to me on my 
discussions in Thailand and Malaysia and report 
back to Thai officials what was learnt in Vietnam. 
incidentally, | also reiterated Australia’s general 
concern with human rights issues in Vietnam, and 
raised a number of specific human rights cases, as 
well as transmitting to the Vietnamese a personal 
message from His Holiness, the Pope, arising from 
my private audience in Rome. 


Irrespective of the outcome of negotiations for 
an Indo-Chinese political settlement, we must also 
look to the sharing of the refugee resettlement 
burden among many of those nations which have 
done very little to date. There is also a need to 
pursue non-resettlement solutions to the refugee 
problem. For example, Australia believes that 
voluntary repatriation should be pursued vigor- 
ously from all countries in the region. | raised this 
explicitly in my talks in Vietnam to seek a 
sympathetic response in that country. 


Nevertheless, a continuing program of resettle- 
ment of Indo-Chinese refugees in Australia, albeit 
a reduced one, is necessary for humanitarian 
reasons and because of our relationship with 
ASEAN countries of first asylum and the United 
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States and Canada. However, as other solutions 
are pursued and the resettlement caseload is 
shared more widely by the international commun- 
ity, and as we pass further in time from the 
Vietnam war, | expect the number of Indo- 
Chinese refugees resettled by all the major reset- 
tlement countries will decline progressively. Cer- 
tainly, this view was put to me by some influential 
formulators of United States policy in this field. 


| anticipate that Australia will resettle fewer 
Indo-Chinese refugees in 1985-86 than in 1984- 
85. This does not necessarily mean a reduction in 
Asian migration. Rather, | anticipate the emphasis 
of our program will change gradually from reset- 
tlement of refugees to family reunion. Indeed, a 
major objective of my overseas visit was to put to 
the Vietnamese Government that Australia would 
like to see a substantial increase in family reunion 
from Vietnam. For instance, there are far too many 
spouses and dependent children waiting to join 
others in their immediate family in Australia. 
Unfortunately, the success of this approach is 
being prejudiced by the violence which has been 
perpetrated recently against the Vietnamese stu- 
dents in Canberra and against the Vietnamese 
Embassy and its officials. The Vietnamese Govern- 
ment has left me in no doubt that, should such 
violence continue, the very future of our family 
reunion program will be at risk. 


| have assured the Vietnamese that the Austra- 
lian Government is outraged by the incidents that 
have occurred, and that the perpetrators will be 
pursued with the full vigour of the law. I also 
conveyed my view that the actions of the law- 
breakers had turned public opinion against the 
Australian Vietnamese community. | shall be 
making it clear again to the community and 
leaders in Australia that they must accept that the 
remedy to a serious situation is largely in their 
hands and that the community’s future social 
welfare in Australia is very much at stake. I shall 
be conferring with Ministerial colleagues to en- 
sure that all appropriate Government authorities 
and agencies co-operate in improving protection 
and preventive measures to safeguard Embassy 
staff and also the Vietnamese students in Australia 
under the UN Development Program. 


In summary, with overall immigration levels 
rising as the economy continues to recover, and 
with our refugee intake declining over time, | 
would expect to see a gradual return towards 
more traditional migration patterns over the com- 
ing years. 
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Australia’s science and technology 
representatives overseas 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 13 May: 


Three new science and technology counsellors 
have been appointed to represent Australia in 
major industrial nations overseas, the Minister for 
Science, Mr Barry Jones, said today. The interna- 
tional network of science and technology coun- 
sellors, already operating in Tokyo and at the 
OECD in Paris, is a key element in the internation- 
al activities of the Department of Science and the 
Department of Industry, Technology and Com- 
=- merce, providing liaison and information services 
_ to foreign governments, industries and research 
- facilities on behalf of Australian scientific and 
technological interests. 


Mr Jones also said that the network improves 
Australia’s access to overseas research and de- 
velopment and will reverse the long-term trend of 
declining visibility of Australian participation in 
international scientific activities. By the place- 
ment of suitable people within Australian missions 
in five key nations, the level of dialogue, and 
awareness of Australia’s potential, will allow 
beneficial transfer of technologies as well as 
scientific knowledge. The direct contacts made by 
the counsellors will clearly indicate Australia’s 
determination to reduce its geographic isolation 
from world centres. 


The three new counsellors joining the Austra- 
lian Science and Technology Counsellor Network 
(ASTCON) are Dr Susanne Pearce, Mr Andrew 
Bertie and Dr Joe Hlubucek. Dr Pearce will be 
located in Bonn, Mr Bertie in London and Dr 
Hlubucek will represent Australia in Washington. 
Both Dr Pearce and Mr Bertie were recruited from 
within the Departments of Science, and Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, while Dr Hlubucek 
joins the team from the NSW State Government. 


Dr Maurice Venning is stationed in Tokyo and 
Mr Geoff McAlpine is Australia’s representative at 
the OECD. The Department of Science in Canber- 
ra will provide the central co-ordination unit. 


Mr Jones said that Australian industry was being 
placed in a better position to develop and share in 
international expertise by programs such as 
ASTCON, while the significant achievements of 
Australian research can be made available to the 
international community for mutual benefit. 
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Amendment to the Export Market 
Development Grants Scheme 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 14 May: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today. | eo 
elaborated on the announcement in the May | 


statement on the Government decision to amend — 


the Export Market Development Grants (EMDG) 


scheme. The Government's consideration took 
place in the light of the recommendations of the 
Report of the National Export Marketing Panel (the 
Ferris Report) and an evaluation of the scheme 
prepared by the Department of Trade. 

The Department's evaluation, which was based: 
on a random sample survey, disclosed major _ 
deficiencies in the scheme. Almost 50 per cent of 
claimants drop out of the EMDG scheme after 
three grant years having generated little or no 


export sales. Significantly, under the scheme an - 


export earnings test does not apply for the first. 
three grant years but for their fourth grant year 
Claimants must have export earnings of at least 
$25 000 or $10 000 in the case of claimants in 
respect of industrial property rights or know how. 
Indeed, as the Ferris Report pointed out, it is 
possible under the scheme for a claimant to 
receive up to the maximum grant of $200 000 a 
year for three years without ever producing any 
export revenue. This finding points to the fact that 
the scheme is either being aimlessly or frivolously 
used, or being abused by a large number of 
claimants. 

Another important finding from the Depart- 
ment’s evaluation was that less than five per cent 
or some 300 claimants, generally the large expor- 
ters, receive almost one-third (i.e. $60 million) of 
the EMDG payments. Many of these large expor- 
ters are in turn subsidiaries of large international 
companies and presumably have access to their 
international ‘in house’ marketing networks. The 
Government considers that scarce government 
funds are better directed towards assisting com- 
mitted small to medium size exporters, and this 
underlies the decision to exclude claimants with 
export earnings in excess of $20 million in a grant 
year from the scheme. 

In the light of these findings, it is clear that the 
Ferris Report was correct in its conclusions that 
existing export incentives were badly designed 
and there was a need for significant reforms to the 
EMDG scheme to provide positive inducement to 
genuine exporters in a cost-effective and measur- 
able way. 

Extensive consultation occurred on export in- 
centives through the public seminars on the Ferris 
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Report. The Government has acted on a major 
point of concern expressed at these seminars that 
the export earnings test proposed in the Ferris 
Report did not include a ‘no exports’ period of 
grace for new exporters. Representations were 
made that new exporters often require a lead time 
between market development and export sales. 

Accordingly, the Government has decided to 
provide a two year ‘no exports’ period of grace for 
new exporters. It is felt that the decision to 
introduce a minimum eligible expenditure test of 
$5000 to apply to all claimants, so that grants are 
paid only on the amount of eligible expenditure in 
excess of that figure, will be an adequate safe- 
guard against frivolous claimants. Mr Dawkins 
also said that the existing grant rate of 70 per cent 
of assessed eligible expenditure will continue to 
apply. New enhancements to the amended 
scheme are the decision to add education, hospit- 
al and medical services to the list of eligible 
services under the scheme; as well as insurance 
premiums paid in protecting Australian patents, 
registered designs or trade marks overseas and 
copyrights open to infringement outside Australia. 

Consideration has also been given to a number 
of problems associated with the present scheme. 
Additional temporary staff have been made avail- 
able to the Export Development Grants Board 
(EDGB) to process outstanding claims. Other 
measures to reduce the backlog are being consi- 
dered. Discussions will also take place with the 
trading banks and finance companies to provide 
bridging finance for claimants to cope with the 
problem of delayed payments under the scheme. 
The EDGB will review its operating procedures to 
ensure that claims are investigated and processed 
as quickly as possible. 

It is proposed to amend the EMDG Act in the 
forthcoming Budget session of Parliament. The 
scheme will be amended as from 20 May. The 
Government's decisions on the scheme have been 
directed to ensure that there is an incentive for 
firms to expand their export activities and that this 
is targetted towards committed small and medium 
exporters, who are in most need of Government 
assistance. The Government's decisions have also 
been influenced by the need to restrain Govern- 
ment expenditure and reduce the deficit. 


Ambassador to Ethiopia 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 15 
May: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announced the appointment 
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Mr Jonathon Sheppard. (AIS photo). 


of Mr Jonathon Sheppard as Australia’s first 
resident Ambassador to Ethiopia. Senator Evans 
said that the appointment reflected the Australian 
Government's concern to keep in direct contact 
with the Government of Ethiopia and to monitor 
Australian assistance to the people of Ethiopia at 
this time of crisis in the Horn of Africa. Senator 
Evans noted that the Australian Government and 
people had made major efforts to assist Ethiopian 
victims of famine and drought. The Government 
had provided $26 million in relief for Ethiopia so 
far this financial year. 

The appointment of a resident Ambassador 
follows the Government’s acceptance late last 
year of a recommendation by the Joint Foreign 
Affairs and Defence Committee of the Parliament 
to establish a diplomatic mission in Addis 
Ababa," in recognition of Ethiopia’s importance 
in the region. The appointment of an Ambassador 
will also facilitate contacts with the Organisation 
of African Unity (OAU) and the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Africa (ECA), both of 
which have their headquarters in Addis Ababa. 

Mr Sheppard joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1967 and has served in Bangkok and 
Pretoria. He was seconded as Deputy Director to 
the South Pacific Bureau for Economic Co- 
operation in Suva from 1979-82. From 1982 to 
1985 Mr Sheppard was head of the Africa Section 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 





1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 1984, page 
960. 
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Visit by the Minister for Trade to 
South East Asia 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 16 May: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr Dawkins, will visit 
the ASEAN region next week. Mr Dawkins will 
visit Indonesia, Singapore and Thailand from 19 to 
26 May. He plans to visit other countries in the 
ASEAN region later this year. 

The Government attaches Considerable signifi- 
cance to this visit which will be the first by an 
Australian Trade Minister to the ASEAN region for 
over three years. The ASEAN region is one of the 
areas of the world considered to have the best mid 
to long-term prospects for Australian export 
growth. 

Mr Dawkins’ discussions with Ministers and 
officials of the Governments in the three countries 
are expected to centre around ways and means of 
expanding bilateral trade, the Prime Minister, Mr 
Hawke’s, initiative seeking a regional approach to 
the next round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTN) as well as a review of general economic 
and political developments of interest to the 
region. 

In addition, Mr Dawkins will assess at first hand 
the progress made in economic integration in 
ASEAN and learn of the development plans of 
countries in this rapidly growing region. He will 
also take the opportunity to address the large 
Australian business communities in each country 
on the Government's plans to establish an Austra- 
lian Trade Commission and to explain the Gov- 
ernment’s approach to trade development in the 
ASEAN region. 


Aid: survey of Western Samoa’s 
Exclusive Economic Zone 


News release issued by the Minister for Trans- 
port, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 16 May: 


The Department of Transport is playing an 
important role in surveying and mapping Western 
Samoa’s Exclusive Economic Zone (EEZ) which 
takes in offshore fishing grounds. Announcing this 
today, the Minister for Transport, Mr Peter Morris, 
said the Cape Pillar would spend 120 days 
surveying the oceans surrounding Western 
Samoa. The ship leaves Brisbane on 16 May. 

The Cape Pillar is a 2100 gross tonne vessel 
owned and operated by the Department of 
Transport. It has been chartered by the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB) as part of 
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its overseas aid program in the South Pacific 
region. ‘This program also involves the Depart- 
ment of Defence,” Mr Morris said. ‘Seven sur- 
veyors from the Royal Australian Navy’s hydrog- 
raphic service will take part in the survey.’ 
Mr Morris said the Department of Transport 
would provide the ship and 31 crew while the 
Royal Australian Navy would provide ocean 
mapping skills. ‘The aim of the survey is to 
produce up to date maps and navigational charts 
of Western Samoa’s EEZ, he said. Mr Morris said 
many of the current charts are out of date and 
based on old and inadequate information. ‘There 
is also a total lack of navigational information in 
some areas of the region,’ he said. ‘The survey will 
make the region’s shipping lanes safer. it will also 
Clearly define Western Samoa’‘s continental shelf 
and gather deep sea information which can be 
used to develop the country’s fishing industry.’ 


Ambassador to Brazil 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 17 
May: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Warwick Weemaes as Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to Brazil. He succeeds Mr Bruce Woodberry, 
who was Ambassador from 1981-84. Senator 


sae ax 








Mr Warwick Weemaes. (AIS photo). 
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Evans said that Australia had followed recent 
political developments in Brazil with interest and 
was deeply saddened by the tragic death of 
President-elect Neves. The consolidation of 
democracy in Brazil would be the main task for 
his successor, President Sarney, and the interna- 
tional community, including Australia, would be 
watching progress with sympathy and concern. 

Senator Evans noted that Brazil was the largest 
and most populous State in Latin America, and 
was the first country in the region in which 
Australia established resident representation. 
Senator Evans said that Australia and Brazil, as 
major trading nations and commodity exporters, 
had a common interest in freer world trading 
arrangements. Bilateral trade had been growing 
over recent years, and nuclear and disarmament 
issues were also of mutual concern. 

Mr Weemaes joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1965 and has served in Geneva, Accra 
and Brussels. 


Australia-Japan Foundation: Annual 
Report 1983-84 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 20 
May: 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today tabled in Parliament the 
Annual Report for 1983-84 of the Australia-Japan 
Foundation. Senator Evans said that the cultural 
relationship between Australia and Japan was a 
very important adjunct to political and economic 
relations between the two countries. He said that 
the Australia-Japan Foundation played a key role 
in sustaining and upgrading this relationship, 
particularly through heightening awareness of 
Australia within the Japanese community. 

The latest report particularly noted the develop- 
ment of courses and centres of Australian Studies 
established in association with the Foundation at 
Japanese universities, and the growing number of 
Japanese post-graduates studying various aspects 
of Australian society at Australian universities. 

The report also referred to a major symposium 
of Japanese scholars of Australia to be hosted by 
the Foundation in Tokyo in 1985. This will be 
held at the Asahi Symposium Hall in Tokyo on 22 
June, and it is expected that over 150 Japanese 
scholars, Japanese Government officials and 
members of the media will attend. The Founda- 
tion hopes that the outcome of the symposium 
will be the establishment of an association of 
Japanese scholars of Australia and the production 
of a regular journal of Australian studies. 
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Mr Richard }. Smith. (AIS photo). 


Ambassador to Thailand 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 21 
May: 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Richard J. Smith as Australia’s Ambassador 
to Thailand. He succeeds Mr Gordon Jockel, who 
has been Ambassador since 1978. In announcing 
the appointment, Senator Evans noted the warmth 
of the relationship between Australia and Thai- 
land. He said that the two countries had a long 
association and shared a wide range of political 
and economic interests, founded in part on 
Thailand’s role as a leading member of ASEAN 
and on Australia’s regional foreign policy interests 
covering both ASEAN and Indo-China. 

Senator Evans said that in recent years the 
bilateral relationship had broadened consider- 
ably, especially through Australia’s development 
assistance program and defence co-operation, 
trade links and by co-operation in narcotics 
control. In addition there were growing cultural 
and tourist links between the two countries. 

Mr Smith joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1961 and has served in New Delhi, 
Washington and Geneva. He was Ambassador to 
israel from 1975-77, and has since held senior 
positions in the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
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Death of Professor Hedley Bull 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 21 May: 


It was with great sadness that | learnt recently of 
the untimely death in Oxford of Professor Hedley 
Bull. His passing represents a great loss not only 
for the academic community in many countries 
but also for all those involved in addressing the 
international relations issues with which his writ- 
ings were concerned. 

Professor Bull was a perceptive and original 
thinker who made a contribution of special 
significance to the understanding in Australia of 
our international role. He had no illusions about 
Australia’s capacity to influence global strategic 
_ developments but he always asserted the import- 
ance of Australians understanding that their secur- 
ity and prosperity were linked inextricably to the 
wider international system. 

Professor Bull’s work is highly relevant for us 
today in a world where survival is threatened by 
the nuclear arms race and where stability depends 
on the successful management of competing 
economic, political and strategic claims. Professor 
Bull never asserted any easy answers to these 
questions but he made an invaluable contribution 
to unravelling some of their complexities and to 
an understanding of the basic principles of co- 
existence and co-operation that underlie them. 

| extend my sincere sympathy to Professor Bull's 
family in their sad loss. 


Visit by Swedish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 21 
May: 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today that the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Sweden, Mr Lennart Bod- 
strom, is to visit Australia from 21 to 28 June, at 
the invitation of the Australian Government. 

Mr Bodstrom has been Minister for Foreign 
Affairs since 1982. He will have discussions while 
in Australia over a wide range of issues, including 
peace, disarmament, arms control, human rights 
and developments in South East Asia and the 
Pacific. 

The visit will be a continuation of the close 
co-operation and consultation between Australia 
and Sweden which has developed in recent years. 
Mr Bodstrom will be accompanied by his wife and 
will visit Sydney, Canberra and Melbourne. 
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UNCHER: report on Australian 
immigration policies 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
21 May: 

Australia’s immigration practices stand up well 
to international comparison, according to a report 
by the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights (UNCHR) tabled in Parliament today. 
Nevertheless, the report identified parts of the 
Migration Act and of associated practices that 
need change in its view in order to improve the 
observance of human rights. 


The UNCHR recognises that some of its recom 
mendations have resource implications. Howev- 
er, it stresses that its task is to draw attention to 
imperfect observances of human rights, wherever 
these may be found. The Commission also recog- 
nises that it may not be possible, due to resource 
constraints, to implement some human rights 
immediately and fully. The suggestion is made 
that governments and their agencies accept the 
obligations in principle, and then set a course, 
within the available resources, in the direction of 
implementing them. 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, said that generally the report 
recommended a change in migration policies to 
grant the right of migrant entry to a number of 
people who, at present, must pass selection 
procedures. 


‘The migration program cannot be open ended,’ 
Mr Hurford said. ‘There has to be restriction on 
numbers taken to ensure the viability of other 
Government policies — for example in the 
welfare and employment areas. The Government 
simply does not have the option of letting in 
virtually all those seeking to enter (and remain) in 
Australia, as would be the likely result of im- 
plementing in full the UNCHR’s recommenda- 
tions. | am concerned to ensure that these 
restrictions operate fairly for each individual, and 
in the best interests of the Australian community. 
The Commission also questioned the extent to 
which civil liberties were protected by present 
enforcement practices, and the width of discretion 
given to his Department's officers in accepting or 
rejecting would-be migrants,’ the Minister said. 


‘in considering the report, the Government will 
be guided by the need to set priorities,” Mr 
Hurford said. ‘I agree that Government programs 
should be administered to conform with human 
rights wherever possible. The Commission itself 
recognises that it is asserting a range of “rights”, 
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Some are legally enforceable, some are conven- 
tional, and some are even lesser “rights”. Recog- 
nition of the “lesser rights” will depend on a 
variety of factors, including economic and finan- 
cial restraints. 

‘Practical difficulties often arise, however, 
where the rights or interests of the Australian 
community collectively compete with those of 
individuals. Frequently, therefore, human rights 
issues in individual cases must be balanced 
against community interests to the point where 
migration benefits should properly be denied. | 
am surprised that such trade-offs are not recog- 
nised sufficiently in the report.’ 

While welcoming the report, Mr Hurford said 
the Government must implement policies against 
the background of severe resource restraints and 
must make hard decisions on the allocation of 
scarce resources between competing programs — 
many of which will have strong merits. 

‘am conscious of the potential cost to the 
community of some of the measures proposed by 
the Commission. it may also be that the proposed 
measures could advantage less-honest applicants, 
to the disadvantage of the more genuinely deserv- 
ing,’ Mr Hurford said. 

‘For example, over the last few years growing 
numbers have come here as visitors and sought 
permanent residence. Some of these would not 
pass migration selection procedures and some are 






jumping the queue and taking the places of others 
who wait overseas for the processing of their 
applications. In summary, we are in the course of 
reviewing out migration policies and practices. 
This report will provide a useful background for 
this process. This will be undertaken in the 
interests of the Government’s overriding commit- 
ment to a fair and just society’ Mr Hurford said. 


Apartheid: sporting contacts with 
South Africa 


Text of letter presented by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, to the Australian world cham- 
pion surfer, Mr Tom Carroll, on 21 May: 


The Government applauds your moral stand in 
refusing to engage in further sporting competition in 
South Africa. In taking this courageous decision, you are 
setting an inspiring example for millions of young 
Australians. 

| have been concerned to learn that, not only has your 
decision imposed difficulties on the retention of your 
world championship, but you have also been caught up 
in legal and financial problems associated with your 
former sponsorship. 

| am happy to inform you that, in recognition of the 
special circumstances in which you find yourself, the 
Government is prepared to provide legal assistance to 


Mr Tom Carroll (right) discussing his decision to refuse to compete in South Africa, with the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 


Hawke, MP. (Photo by The Canberra Times). 
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you by meeting the costs of a legal opinion and advice 
from senior counsel. 

| trust that this will help you to resolve your problems 
and wish you continued success in your outstanding 
career. 


Yours sincerely, 
RJL. Hawke 


Defence Co-operation Program: 
patrol boat for Indonesia 


News release issued by the Department of 
Defence, on 23 May: 


Indonesia will tomorrow take delivery of its 
seventh Attack Class patrol boat under the Aus- 
tralia-Indonesia Defence Co-operation Program. 
The Indonesian Defence Attaché, Colonel T.D.V. 
Situmeang, will accept the former Navy patrol 
boat, HMAS Attack from the Naval Officer-in- 
Charge, Cairns, Commander J.R. Delaney, at a 
ceremony in Cairns. 

HMAS Attack is being provided as part of an 
ongoing Defence Co-operation Program maritime 
patrol project directed towards increasing the 
Indonesian Government's coastal surveillance 
capability. HMAS Attack will assist six other 
former RAN Attack Class patrol boats previously 
provided to Indonesia to deal with smuggling, 
illegal entry, protection of fishing rights and 
search and rescue within Indonesia’s archipelagic 
waters. 

HMAS Attack, which was commissioned into 
the RAN on 17 November, 1967,-will be renamed 
Kri Sikuda when it enters service with the Indon- 
esian Navy later this month. 

Attack Class patrol boats have been superseded 
by the new Fremantle Class patrol boats, 15 of 
which have been commissioned into service with 
the RAN. Provision of one more Attack Class 
vessel to the Indonesian Navy under the Defence 
Co-operation Program, is currently planned in 
January 1986. 


Joint Australian-Thai fishing venture 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 23 May: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin 
today signed an agreement for a joint fishing 
venture involving Australian and Thai interests. 
The Minister said that the agreement will be for a 
three year period and will cover the operations of 
six Thai gillnetters and six stern trawlers in the 
northern waters of the Australian Fishing Zone. He 
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Mr John Kerin, MP. (AIS photo). 


said that the joint venture is important to the 
overall development of northern Australia and 
will generate significant economic activity in the 
region. 

‘The joint venture company will be based in 
Darwin and will be required to make maximum 
use of shore facilities and to spend in Australia not 
less than 10 per cent of the value of their catch on 
Australian goods and services. In a world where 
countries are searching for access to food re- 
sources, and when Australians are not making use 
of their own resources, Australia is obliged to 
allow foreign operators into our fisheries,’ Mr 
Kerin said. ‘However, the Government is acutely 
aware that the country needs to encourage and 
foster the Australian fishing industry,’ he said. 

The Minister said that, therefore, a fundamental 
objective of the agreement will be the gradual and 
eventual Australianisation of the northern pelagic 
(surface) and demersal (deep swimmer) fisheries. 
‘Under the agreement, the joint venture company 
is required to replace one foreign vessel with an 
Australian owned vessel in each year of the 
agreement and to purchase 600 tonnes of fish 
from Australian fishermen. While the foreign 
vessels will be subject to special controls, includ- 
ing extensive closures, Australians will still be 
able to fish in the area and will be free to fish 
anywhere,’ Mr Kerin said. 

Mr Kerin said that, as well, the quotas set for 
foreign vessels are being held at levels which will 
allow for expansion of Australian activities. ‘The 
foreign vessels will be allowed a quota of 2000 
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tonnes of pelagic and 6000 tonnes of demersal 
fish in the first year of operation,’ Mr Kerin said. 

He said that the operation will be strictly 
monitored and provided the company gives a 
satisfactory performance and fish stocks remain at 
an appropriate level, consideration will be given 
to increasing the number of stern trawlers to 10 
and the quota on demersal fish to 10 000 tonnes 
in the second and third years of the agreement. 
The Minister drew attention to other safeguards in 
the agreement which can be used if the benefits 
contemplated from the scheme were not forth- 
coming. 

‘If foreign vessels are not replaced on schedule, 
full access fees will then be payable and the 
Government may consider refusing to re-issue 
licences for one or more of the foreign vessels,’ Mr 
Kerin warned. 


Appointments of Chairman of the 
Council and Director-General of the 
National Library 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 23 May: 

The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, today announced the 
appointments of Australian author Morris West as 





Chairman of the Council of the National Library of 
Australia and of Mr Warren M. Horton as the 
Library’s new Director-General. 

Mr West, as one of Australia’s most disting- 
uished authors, will bring an important new 
perspective to the management of Australia’s 
major library. Mr Horton has had a distinguished 
career in State libraries in NSW and Victoria 
where he has taken an active and vigorous interest 
in efficient library management. Mr West's 
appointment, dating from 8 May, is for three 
years. Mr West replaces Dr A.J. Forbes, who was 
Chairman of the Council from 1982 till 22 March 
this year. 

Mr Horton, who is at present State Librarian of 
Victoria, will take up his appointment on 28 July 
for a seven-year term. He will replace Mr Harrison 
Bryan, who has been Director-General of the 
Library for the past five years. Mr Bryan is due to 
retire on 27 july. 

The Minister paid tribute to the departing 
Chairman, Dr Jim Forbes, and the Director- 
General, Mr Harrison Bryan, for the major initia- 
tives which had occurred under their direction 
over the past few years. He particularly noted the 
important extensions going on to the Library 
which will provide much needed space and new 
facilities as well as the extremely successful 
establishment of the Australian bibliographic net- 
work which is now providing an essential service, 
that is commercially successful, to libraries 
throughout the country. 


The retiring Director-General of the National Library of Australia, Mr Harrison Bryan, ( left), with the newly-appointed 


Chairman of the National Library Council, Morris West, (centre) and Mr Warren M. Horton. (National Library of 


Australia photograph by Loui Seselja). 
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High technology: Australian 
company awarded the Japan 
industrial Standard certificate 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 23 May: 


A Perth manufacturer, S.W. Hart Pty Ltd, has 
achieved the distinction of becoming the first 
Australian company to obtain a Japan Industrial 
Standard (JIS) approval. The company, which 
trades under the name Solahart, is also the first 
foreign company to receive a JIS approval for 
domestic solar water heaters. The Director- 
General of the Standards Department, Agency of 
industrial Science and Technology, MITI, Mr S. 
_ Kato, presented the JIS certificate to the Chairman 
-of S.W. Hart Pty Ltd, Mr C.J. Brookes, at a formal 
ceremony in Tokyo today. 


| congratulate the management and staff of the 
company on this dual achievement in a market 
noted for its high technological standards. S.W. 
Hart Pty Ltd joins an elite group of foreign 
companies, that have no direct financial or 
technical links with Japanese companies, to be 
certified under the JIS. The company’s Perth 
factory becomes the 44th JIS approved foreign 
factory in nine countries but 16 of these factories 
are either 100 per cent subsidiaries or jointly 
owned by Japanese companies. 


The standards set down under JIS refer not only 
to stringent material and testing specifications for 
componentry and final product but to the total 
quality control systems employed within a factory 
to ensure full compliance with these specifica- 
tions. To meet this requirement S.W. Hart Pty Ltd 
had to implement quality control systems and staff 
training schemes not normally found outside 
Japan. 


The company was introduced to the Japan 
market through a Department of Trade sponsored 
exhibition in 1979 and has fully utilised the 
services offered by the Trade Commissioner office 
in Tokyo since that time. The company has 
devoted considerable resources, both financial 
and human, to develop a product and marketing 
strategy suited to the needs of the highly competi- 
tive Japanese market. Despite obstacles along the 
way, S.W. Hart has now firmly established itself in 
the Japanese market. | wish the company a 
successful future and may it realise a substantial 
return on its investment. 
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Aid to Nicaragua and El Salvador 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for — E 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 24 
May: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today that Australia had ~ 
decided to contribute $150 000 to the Internat | 
al Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) program 
humanitarian assistance in Nicaragua an 
Salvador. Senator Evans said that $75 000 w 
be allocated to ICRC programs in each of the 
countries for the relief of those persons displ: z 
by fighting between Government and ins gent . 
forces and for the protection and welfare of 
detainees. A similar contribution had been mad 7 
by Australia to ICRC programs in these countries: : 
in May 1984." ee 

Senator Evans said that the decision to. make: as” 
contribution to the ICRC’s second Central Ar coe 
ican emergency appeal reflected the G 10V 
ment’s continuing concern at the effects of fi 
ing and political divisions in the region. Figh 


























had intensified in Nicaragua, where a growing a 


number of displaced persons are in urgent need of 0 | 
assistance. In El Salvador continued hostilities had: = = 
led to the overall number of persons internally 
displaced by the fighting reaching some half a 
million. 

Senator Evans said that the extent of human 
suffering being caused by the fighting in Nicar- 
agua and El Salvador underlined the urgent need 
for political solutions to be found to the conflicts. 


Pete ee rtd Ne 


1. See AFAR, Voluine 55, No: 5; May 1984, page 552. 


Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty: 
accession by Kiribati 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 24 
May: 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today welcomed the accession of 
Kiribati to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT). Senator Evans said he had sent a message 
to His Excellency, Mr leremia Tabai, President 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs of Kiribati, in 
which he pointed out Australia’s view that the 
accession of Kiribati was an important step 
towards the achievement of universal acceptance 
of the NPT. 

The NPT is the centrepiece of international 
efforts to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons 
and provides the fundamental framework for 
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co-operation in the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. Senator Evans said that for 15 years the 
Treaty has made a major contribution to interna- 
tional stability and security. The almost universal 
adherence to the Treaty in South East Asia and the 
South Pacific was an important element in the 
security of the region. 

The adherence of South Pacific countries to the 
NPT is also important for the development of a 
South Pacific nuclear free zone. 


Nuclear disarmament treaties: 
accession by Seychelles 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 24 
May: 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today welcomed the accession of 
Seychelles to three major disarmament treaties — 
the 1963 Partial Test Ban Treaty; the 1968 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty and the 1971 
Seabed Arms Control Treaty. Senator Evans said 
he had sent a message to President Rene, who is 
also Minister for Planning and External Affairs, in 
which he pointed out Australia’s view that the 
accession of Seychelles to these treaties was a 
further important step towards their universal 
acceptance. 

The NPT in particular has made a major 
contribution for 15 years to international stability 
and security. It is the centrepiece of international 
efforts to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons to 
additional countries and provides the fun- 
damental framework for co-operation in the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 

Senator Evans added that the adherence of all 
Indian Ocean States to these three treaties would 
constitute a significant contribution to the security 
of the region and to the achievement of an Indian 
Ocean zone of peace. 


Meeting of the South Pacific nuclear 
free zone working group" 
News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs on 24 May: 

Text of a news release issued by the South 


Pacific nuclear free zone working group at the end 
of its 4th session, in Suva, on 21 May: 


The working group of officials appointed by the South 
Pacific Forum to examine the issues involved in 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 
365. 
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establishing a South Pacific nuclear free zone held its 
4th session at the South Pacific Bureau for Economic 
Co-operation (SPEC) headquarters in Suva, Fiji from 
13-21 May 1985. Representatives of the following 
countries participated in the session: Australia, Cook 
islands, Fiji, Nauru, New Zealand, Papua New Guinea, 
Solomon Islands, Tuvalu, Vanuatu and Western Samoa. 
The Federated States of Micronesia attended in its status 
as an observer in the Forum. The session was chaired by 
Australia. 

The working group continued its examination of the 
full range of substantive legal and other issues involved 
in establishing a nuclear free zone in the region. It made 
further substantial progress towards finalising a draft text 
of a treaty and protocols establishing a South Pacific 
nuclear free zone. As at previous sessions the set of 
principles on a nuclear free zone in the region which 
was endorsed by Forum Heads of Government at Tuvalu 
formed the basic framework for the working group's 
deliberations. The working group has also received 
written submissions from interested groups and indi- 
viduals. 

it was agreed that a 5th session of the working group 
would be held at SPEC headquarters in Suva from 10-15 
June 1985. This will be the final session before the next 
meeting of Forum Heads of Government in Rarotonga, 
Cook Islands from 4-6 August 1985. The Rarotonga 
Forum will have before it for consideration a report of 
the working group on its examination of the issues and 
the draft treaty text produced by the working group. 


Visit by the Minister for Trade to 
Thailand 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, in Bangkok, on 25 May: 


The Australian Minister for Trade, Mr John 
Dawkins, leaves Bangkok today after a one-week 
visit to Indonesia, Singapore and Thailand. Mr 
Dawkins said that this was the first official visit to 
the ASEAN region by an Australian Trade Minister 
for a number of years. The last visit by a Trade 
Minister to Thailand was in 1979. 

The main purpose of Mr Dawkins’ two-day visit 
to Bangkok was to establish contact with his 
Ministerial counterparts, to discuss with them the 
state of the bilateral relationship and to review 
progress in developing the shared interests within 
the region on the multilateral trade issues. These 
should form the basis of the new round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations, which Mr Daw- 
kins expected would commence in 1986. This 
progress had been initiated by the Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, during his visit to 
Thailand in November 1983. 

During his visit to Bangkok Mr Dawkins met the 
Minister for Commerce, H.E. Kosol Krairiksh, the 
Minister of Finance, H.E. Sommai Hoontrakul, the 
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Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, H.E. Prapass 
Limpabandhu and senior officers of the National 
Economic and Social Development Board, led by 
Dr Phisit Pakassem (Deputy Director-General). Mr 
Dawkins also today addressed members of the 
Australian-Thai Chamber of Commerce. 

In his discussion with Commerce Minister Kosol 
it was agreed that Australia-Thailand trade (cur- 
rently around $300 million) needed further im- 
petus, and in the view of both Ministers would 
benefit from the setting of a specific target to be 
achieved in the short-term. ‘Both Ministers agreed 
that a target of a half a billion Australian dollars for 
two-way trade would be a difficult but achievable 
goal, if the private sectors of both countries 
accepted the opportunities and challenges that 
our respective markets represented,’ Mr Dawkins 
said. 

Another aspect of the bilateral economic rela- 
tionship canvassed at several of Mr Dawkins’ 
meetings was the potential for the expansion of 
the level of Australian private sector investment in 
Thailand. In this regard Mr Dawkins mentioned 
that the Australian Government would be funding 
a mission to Sydney and Melbourne by Thai Board 
of Investment officials and business representa- 
tives in the middle of this year. He hoped that this 
and other efforts would provide the necessary 
stimulus for greater awareness of, and interest in, 
the Thai market by Australian firms. 

Following his discussions with Minister Sommai 
and Dr Phisit, Mr Dawkins said he had been 
impressed by the opportunities presented by the 
continued strong economic growth in Thailand 
and the wide range of development projects being 
undertaken. He hoped that Australian business 
interests, where we had relevant skills, would be 
able to participate in these developments at a 
much greater level than in the past. 

A matter raised in discussions Mr Dawkins had 
with Deputy Foreign Minister Prapass was the 
possibility of Australian co-operation with Thai- 
land in its efforts to develop closer commercial 
links with the South Pacific. Mr Dawkins said that 
this would be the subject of further discussions by 
officials. The Ministers also agreed to examine the 
possibility of expanding the number of privately- 
funded Thai students attending Australian tertiary 
institutions. 


Double taxation agreement between 
Australia and Malta 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr Paul 
Keating, MP, on 28 May: 


A double taxation agreement between Australia 
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and Malta entered into force on 20 May. Signature 
of the agreement took place in Malta on 9 May 
1984, at which time its details were made public, 
and legislation providing for it to be given the 
force of law in Australia received the Royal Assent 
on 19 October 1984. Corresponding action has 
now been completed in Malta and the formal 
steps necessary to bring the agreement into force 
were completed by an exchange of notes through 
our normal diplomatic channels. 

The agreement is a comprehensive one for the 


avoidance of double taxation in relation to all 
income flowing between the two countries. The 
allocation of taxing rights between the countries 


accords with that provided for in Australia’s other : = 
modern comprehensive taxation agreements. The 
agreement has effect in Australia, for withholding: 


tax purposes, from 1 January 1986 and, for other i. 


income tax, generally from the year of income 
beginning on 1 July 1986. It first has effect in 
Malta in relation to taxes which are levied for the 


year of assessment beginning on 1 January 1987, 


One effect of the agreement is that the rate of 
withholding tax on dividends payable by Aus- 
tralian resident companies to shareholders re- 
sident in Malta is reduced from 30 per cent to 15 
per cent. Similarly, the tax on interest and 
royalties flowing from Australia to residents of 
Malta is limited under the agreement to a max- 
imum of 15 per cent and 10 per cent respectively 
of the gross amount of the interest or royalty. The 
limitation in respect of interest and royalties will 
not affect Australia’s interest withholding tax 
which is payable at the rate of 10 per cent under 
our domestic law, but will result in a reduction in 
Australian tax on royalties flowing to Malta in 
cases where the tax payable by assessment on the 
net royalty would have been greater than that 
determined in accordance with the rate specified 
in the agreement. | 

Under the terms of the agreement, Malta will 
similarly limit its tax on dividends, interest and 
royalties flowing from Malta to residents of 
Australia. 


Defence Co-operation Program: 
clearing of Solomon Islands 
navigation channels 
News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 28 May: 

A team of Royal Australian Navy (RAN) divers 
and explosives experts have completed a program 
of reef and channel clearance in the Solomon 


Islands. Announcing this today, the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, said the operation was 
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a continuation of Australia’s Defence Co-opera- 
tion Program with the Solomon Islands. There had 
been five previous channel clearance operations 
in the area since 1979, and during these naval 
divers had opened 36 channels serving numerous 
villages. Mr Beazley said navigational hazards 
and limited maritime access through reefs caused 
difficulties for many Solomon Islands commun- 
icites, and the creation of safe channels through 
the reefs had provided considerable benefit to the 
islanders. 

During the deployment, divers from Clearance 
Diving Team |, based at HMAS Waterhen in 
Sydney, and trained in underwater demolition, 
made safe passages at 12 sites selected by the 
Solomon Islands authorities. The divers operated 
from the RAN heavy landing craft HMAS Wewak. 
They were assisted by Royal Solomon Islands 
police divers who gained useful experience of 
RAN methods and techniques during the opera- 
tion. 

Mr Beazley said that in addition to clearing 
navigation channels and shipping hazards, Navy 
personnel provided minor medical and technical 
assistance to isolated communities. 


Lebanon 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today expressed the Australian 
Government's great concern at the continued 
violence and loss of life in Lebanon. Mr Hayden 
said: ‘During the past week we have witnessed a 
serious escalation in fighting in Beirut, particularly 
in the southern suburbs and around the Palesti- 
nian refugee camps of Sabra, Chatila and Bourj 
Al-Brajneh. The loss of life and suffering among 
the civilian population has been horrifying. We 
again repeat our appeal to all sides involved in the 
continued violence in Lebanon to exercise res- 
traint and to look for a peaceful settlement of 
outstanding problems.’ 

Mr Hayden said that Australia remained com- 
mitted to continue, through the United Nations 
and with its relations with other concerned 
countries, efforts to bring an end to the violence 
which has for so long afflicted Lebanon. Australia, 
as a member of the United Nations Security 
Council was party to the statement issued by the 
Council on 24 May which read: 

The members of the Security Council express their 

serious concern at the heightened violence in certain 

parts of Lebanon in the past few days. 
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They take note of and fully support the statement 
issued on 22 May 1985 by the Secretary-General, 
which also refers to the situation in and around the 
Palestinian refugee camps and his appeal to all 
concerned to make every possible effort to put an end 
to violence involving the civilian population. 

They reaffirm that the sovereignty, independence 
and territorial integrity of Lebanon must be respected. 

in response to their humanitarian concern, they 
strongly appeal for restraint, in order to alleviate the 
sufferings of civilians in Lebanon. l 


Visit by the Permanent Secretary of 
Brunei’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 30 May: 


The Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of Brunei, Dato Seri Zakaria, will 
have meetings with the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris, and other 
senior officers of the Department, for talks on a 
range of bilateral and major regional and inter- 
national issues. Dato Seri Zakaria will be accom- 
panied by two other Foreign Ministry officials: Mr 
Lim jock Seng, Director of the ASEAN Division, 
and Mr Adenan Buntar, Director of Research. 

Dato Seri Zakaria will be meeting senior 
Department of Defence officials for talks on 
bilateral defence relations. He will also meet 
academics at the ANU, and will visit the Aus- 
tralian Administrative Staff College at Mt Eliza. 

The visit is the first by senior Foreign Ministry 
officials since Brunei's independence in January 
1984.1 It reflects the desire by both the Australian 
and Brunei Governments to broaden personal 
contacts and to stimulate exchanges of views on 
foreign policy, particularly in respect of the 
region, and other issues of mutual interest. 


L See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 4, April 1984, page 
314. 


UNRWA: aid for Palestinian 
refugees 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 30 May: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that, in response 
to an international appeal, Australia would con- 
tribute $400 000 to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA) for the continuation of 
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its assistance programs to the two million Palestin- 
ian refugees registered with the Agency. He said 
that this grant would bring Australia’s total con- 
tributions to UNRWA this financial year to $1.8 
million. 

Mr Hayden said that UNRWA was currently 
facing a serious shortfall in its 1985 budget and, 
unless this was met, the Agency would have to 
curtail severely its assistance programs for Pales- 
tinian refugees. He said that the contributions 
were a further expression of the importance 
Australia attached to the role of UNRWA in caring 
for the welfare of Palestinian refugees. 

The grant forms part of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s humanitarian response to refugee situa- 
tions throughout the world and is provided from 
aid funds administered by the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau. 


Aid to Bangladesh: cyclone relief 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 30 May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia will 
contribute $200 000 for the provision of emer- 
gency relief to the victims of the recent cyclone 
which struck Bangladesh last week. He said that 
$100 000 would be provided to the Bangladesh 
Red Cross Society and $100 000 to Australian 
non-government organisations to provide urgently 
needed relief supplies including food, clothing 
and basic utensils plus emergency medical aid to 
120 000 people. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian Government 
and people were shocked and saddened at the 
loss of life and the extensive devastation caused 
by the cyclone and tidal waves. Widespread 
damage had also occurred to dwellings and crops. 


Mr Hayden said the Government was continuing — 


to monitor the situation closely and would be 
prepared to consider sympathetically requests for 
rehabilitation assistance. 


Australia-Japan Ministerial 
Committee meeting 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 May: 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that the next 
meeting of the Australia-Japan Ministerial Com- 
mittee (AJMC) would take place in Tokyo on 17 
June. Mr Hayden said that he would be leading 
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the Australian delegation to the AJMC, which 
would include the Minister for Industry Tech- 
nology and Commerce, Senator john Button, the 
Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth 
Evans, the Minister for Trade, Mr john Dawkins, 
MP, the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr john 
Kerin, MP, and the Minister for Sport, Recreation 
and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, 


Mr Hayden said that the Japanese side would o = 
comprise the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Abe, © = 
as Chairman, the Minister of International Trade o > 
and Industry, Mr Murata, the Minister of Agricul, = 0 
ture, Forestry and Fisheries, Mr Sato, and the © 


Minister of Transport. 


Mr Hayden said that the next meeting would be < == 
the eighth in a series which began in 1972. AIMC 
meetings were instituted at that time to create a o 
forum for regular discussions at Ministerial level = 
on bilateral economic matters. As well the meet ~ 


ings provide an opportunity for Ministers of both © 
countries to examine a wide range of other 9” 
bilateral and international issues and to review — 


and direct the course of the Australia-Japan — 
relationship as a whole. 

Mr Hayden said that he and his colleagues were — 
looking forward to their discussions with their 
counterparts in Tokyo. Australia-Japan relations 
were particularly close and important and the 
AJMC would provide an early opportunity to 
follow up discussion on issues raised during the 
visit of the Prime Minister of Japan, Mr Nakasone, 
to Australia in January 1985. 


UNBRO: relief aid for the Thai- 
Cambodian border region refugees 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 May: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that, in response 
to an international appeal, Australia would con- 
tribute $200 000 to the United Nations Border 
Relief Operation (UNBRO) to assist displaced 
Cambodians affected by recent fighting in the 
Thai-Cambodian border region. Mr Hayden said 
that the grant would be used for the care and 
maintenance of Cambodian civilians other than 
Khmer Rouge, in UNBRO camps. The grant forms 
part of the Government’s humanitarian response 
to disaster situations throughout the world, and is 
provided from aid funds administered by the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB). 
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Books 


BUTTROSE, ita. Every occasion: the guide to 
modern etiquette. Heinemann, Richmond, Vic., 
1985. 


Price: $24.95 


Available from booksellers or the publishers, 
William Heinemann Australia, 85 Abinger St, 
Richmond, Victoria, 3121. 


ita Buttrose has worked as newspaper women’s 
editor, editor of leading Australian magazines, 
magazine publisher, columnist, broadcaster and 
editor-in-chief of two Sydney newspapers. 

This book covers the rules of modern manners 
and etiquette surrounding birth, baptism, engage- 
ments, weddings, speech-making, entertaining, 
insignia and decorations, correspondence, intro- 
ductions and official functions. The observances 
of religious customs for each of the major de- 
nominations are also included. 


Foreign representation in 
Australia 


MAY 

14 Greece 
Mr E. Tzaferis presented his Letter of Cre- 
dence as Ambassador. 

22 . Yugoslavia 
Mr S. Starcevic presented his Letter of Cre- 
dence as Ambassador. 


_ Australian representation 
overseas 


MAY 

9 Hungary 
Mr O.J. Cordell presented his Letter of 
Credence as Ambassador. 

13 Mexico | 
Mr J.P. McCarthy presented his Letter of 
Credence as Ambassador. 

15 Indonesia _ 
Mr W.L. Morrison presented his Letter of 
Credence as Ambassador. 

22 Argentina 
Mr K.R. Douglas-Scott presented his Letter of 
Credence as Ambassador. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published in 1936 as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, is a monthly publication of the 
Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
The views expressed in articles appearing in AFAR are 
not necessarily those of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the Australian Government. Provided 
acknowledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced except 
where it is indicated that copyright is not held by the 
Australian Government. Enquiries about AFAR should 
be- sent to: The Editor, Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 
2600 Australia. 


Publications 

Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased trom 
Australian Government Publishing Service (AGPS) 
bookshops or through: Mail Order Sales, Australian 


Government Publishing Service, GPO Box 84, Can- 
berra, ACT 2601 Australia. 


Titles available: 
Annual Report Department of Foreign Affairs 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record (AFAR) 
‘My Dear P.M.’ Letters from R.G. Casey to S.M. Bruce, 
1923-29. 
Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol. 1 (1937-1938) 
Vol. H (1939) 
Vol. Ili Ganuary-June 1940) 
Vol. IV (July 1940-fune 1941) 
Vol. V (July 1941-June 1942) 
Vol. VI (July 1942-December 1943) 
Select Documents on International Affairs 
Australian Treaty Series 
Uranium, the joint Facilities, Disarmament and 
Peace 


Publications on aid: 

ADAB Annual Review 

Bilateral Program 

DAC Memorandum 

Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance Prog- 
ram (Budget Paper No, 9) 

Key Statements 

Statistical Summary: Australian Official Develop- 
ment Assistance to Developing Countries 

Report of the Committee to Review the Australian 
Overseas Aid Program (Jackson Committee) 


Other information on overseas aid is available from: 
The Information Unit, Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau, GPO Box 887, Canberra, ACT 2601 
Australia. 
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Falcon hunting. The past in the Arab Gulf States pervades the new high-tech consciousness. 
In the Heritage Museum in the old Law Courts in Bahrain, there is a display showing. 
methods of working hunter falcons — see article appearing on page 517 of this issue of 


AFAR. (Photo courtesy of Anne Fairbairn). 
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program 

International agricultural subsidies 
Kangaroos: Greenpeace campaign 
dishonest 

Visit by the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce to 
China 

Australia-EC Ministerial 
consultations 

Apartheid: code of conduct for 
companies operating in South 
Africa 

Meeting of the South Pacific 
nuclear free zone working group 
UNESCO: symposium on the 
rights of people 

Administration of the Freedom of 
Information Act 

South African raid into Botswana 
U.S. export enhancement 
program: implications for 
international trade in agriculture 
Australia-Japan Ministerial 
Committee meeting: primary 
industry issues 

Australia’s contribution to refugee 
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551 


533 


554 


555 
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programs acknowledged by the UN 556 


Australian manufacturing sector: 
trade with Japan 

UNIDO: Australian support for 
transition to a specialised agency 
North-west Australia: new 
navigation systems introduced 
Additional relief aid for Africa 
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27.6.85 


27.6.85 


27.6.85 


28.6.85 


28.6.85 
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30.6.85 


Arms control and nuclear 
disarmament: consultations in 
Australia with U.S. officials on the 
Strategic Defense Initiative 
International terrorism: bombing 
at Frankfurt airport 

Antarctic research: charter of new 
ship 

Report on Australian space 
research policy 

Australia-China: co-operation in 
transport 

Australian petroleum industry: 
review of domestic crude oil 
marketing arrangements 

National Maritime Museum 

Issue of Australian passports 
Anniversary of the signing of the 
UN Charter 

Amendments to overseas student 
policy 

Visit by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism to the 
USSR 

Opposition to French nuclear tests 
in the South Pacific 

immigration: economic benefits 
Australian Institute of Multicultural 
Affairs 

Japan: trade liberalisation 
measures 

Appointments to the Consultative 
Committee on Relations with 
Japan 

Australian War Memorial: gift of 
tank from the USSR 

international terrorism: U.S. 
hostages in Beirut 

OECD: support for Australian 
natural resources management 
program 

Australia-China commercial law 
conference 

U.S. trading laws: Australian 
Government initiative 
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Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee meeting 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the opening session of the ne 
Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee meeting, in Tokyo, on 17 june: ES 


Australia welcomes the opportunity to participate in this eighth meeting of the Australia-japan ` 


Ministerial Committee (AJMC). It will be the third in which an Australian Labor Government has : es 


participated, and the first for members of the present Ministry. 


As this will also be the first meeting since Mr Nakasone became Prime Minister, we of the Australian. l a 
delegation look forward to becoming better acquainted with members of his Cabinet and to having.a . =< 


frank and spontaneous exchange of views with you. Mr Abe, of course, is no stranger to these meetings, _ 
nor to me. We shail be relying on his valuable experience to guide us through our business. 


< A great deal has happened in the three years 
since the AJMC last met. This meeting is, there- 
fore, most timely: we can assess together what all 
these developments mean for our relationship; we 
have an opportunity to reaffirm its importance; to 
take stock of how it is developing; to encourage 
growth in new areas; and collectively to shape its 
future direction. 

For successive Australian governments, this is a 
major relationship of fundamental importance, 
enjoying firm bipartisan support. Despite preoc- 
cupation with two elections in each country 
during the last three years, our respective Prime 
Ministers made a point of exchanging visits. The 
firm friendship, commitments and initiatives aris- 
ing from those visits have provided the impetus to 
advance and broaden our relationship further. 

Mr Chairman, the importance of our rela- 
tionship is based on a number of shared interests. 
In the international arena, Australia and Japan are 
supporters of the Western association of nations, 
each having a security treaty with the United 
States and each sharing a strongly motivated 
desire for world peace and disarmament. We both 
depend on sustained international economic 
prosperity and a high level of world trade. We 
both have important interests in our region, with 
economic growth and political stability there 
being fundamental to our own security and 
prosperity. We both also want fruitful relations 
with China and ASEAN and a solution to the 
problems of Indo-China. In addition, we both 
support moves to promote closer economic and 
people-to-people co-operation among Pacific na- 
tions. 

Bilaterally, our two nations enjoy a com- 
plementary relationship. Each supplies what the 
other needs. Since the last AJMC, Japan has 
become both our biggest buyer and supplier, 
buying 27 per cent of our exports and supplying 
22 per cent of our imports. Japan is also a major 
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source of investment and technology. Tourism. ` 


between our two countries is emerging as a major 


growth industry. 


declined in recent years as Japan’s global interests. > 
have extended. But Australia still provides bet- — 


ween 40 and 50 per cent of Japan’s imports of — 


coal and iron ore, 73 per cent of its wool, 62 per / 


cent of its beef, and 25 per cent of its sugar. 


In a relationship based upon a broad range of 


economic and political interests, there must in- 
evitably be issues on which our views and 
interests diverge. It is a characteristic of a mature 
relationship that any differences can be dealt with 
sensibly and openly in discussions such as these. 
But the strength of our relationship — shared 
perceptions on most international issues and 
common interests in regional and global econo- 
mic and political stability — means that we 
should not let any differences outweigh the major 
benefits of this relationship. We must continue to 
stress the positive aspects at the same time as 
discussing points of difference — and it is in that 
spirit that my colleague and | want to explore with 
you how this relationship can be further en- 
hanced. 

Mr Chairman, since we last met, subtle changes 
have been occurring in the circumstances in 
which our relationship is being conducted. Under 
Prime Minister Nakasone’s energetic leadership, 
Japan is playing a more active role, both regional- 
ly and internationally, as befits a nation with great 
economic power. We are conscious that Japan’s 
relationships are diversifying, with many compet- 
ing claims for her attention. 

In Australia, too, there is an increasing aware- 
ness that our economic relationship with Japan is 
being affected by the dynamic development 
around us. In the Asia-Pacific region we are 
witnessing unparalleled growth. China is emerg- 
ing as a major trading force, as its economy 
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The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Yasuhiro 





Nakasone (right), pictured on 18 June at the Prime Minister's Official Residence, in Tokyo. (AIS photo). 


modernises and opens up to the outside world. 
The Republic of Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, Hong 
Kong and Malaysia — all newly industrialising — 
are offering increased competition in trade in 
more sophisticated manufactured goods. India, 
Indonesia and Brazil —- among others -—— are 
emerging as competitors for Australia in resource 
products. These developments create both oppor- 
tunities and challenges for each of our economies. 

Developments in the world economy are, of 
course, a major interest to us both. We are 
naturally heartened at the recovery which has 
taken place in the last few years, but are con- 
cerned at the emergence of major imbalances 
which threaten attempts to broaden and sustain it. 
The U.S. budgetary deficit and strength of the 
dollar have contributed to that process. So too 
have particular policies of other countries which 
have led to distortions in investment or an 
unwillingness to open their economies to free 
competition. in our view, the strengthening of the 
recovery can only come about by improving the 
operation of the multilateral systems. This in turn 
requires leadership from the major economic 
powers. 

As we all know, Japan’s success in meeting the 
rising demand in the United States for imported 
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goods — a result of the high international pur- 
chasing power of the dollar — has led to a 
massive U.S. trade deficit. Such imbalances have 
a broader effect on the world economy. The 
possibility of a resort to protectionist responses in 
the U.S. concerns us all. The consequent de- 
terioration in the international trading environ- 
ment could more than offset recent improvements 
in economic growth and retard the pursuit of 
structural change. 

We, of course, are well aware of the restructur- 
ing or slowing-down in the growth of those 
industries in Japan which have been the major 
buyers of Australia’s raw materials exports. This 
has necessitated some adjustments in our mining 
industry. Nevertheless, we have made large in- 
vestments in our export industries. While we 
accept the commercial risks that these necessarily 
face, we do not expect to face, as well, risks of a 
non-commercial and arbitrary nature. We are 
aware that other countries with large trade deficits 
with Japan have began to demand that Japan buys 
its future supplies from them. We are acutely 
aware that the United States in particular is 
applying heavy pressure. We saw it in beef and 
now we are seeing it in coal, and we acknowledge 
the extent to which you have resisted that 
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pressure. We urge you to continue to do so. 
Government pressure on commercial interests 
to purchase on non-commercial grounds would 
have many adverse effects, not only in opening up 
differences between us. | recall the spirit and 
indeed the letter of our treaty arrangements under 
the Basic Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation or 
the Treaty of Nara. This emphasises the import- 
ance of non-discrimination and the strengthening 
and development of trade between us on a fair 
and stable basis. In such circumstances your 


commitment to genuinely open, free trade princi- 


ples assumes even greater importance. 

In this context, we recall with appreciation the 
assurance which your Prime Minister gave to Mr 
Hawke, both in Tokyo and in Canberra, that Japan 
- would not attempt to settle its trade problems with 


third countries at the expense of Australia. We 


shall need to depend on that important commit- 
ment in the difficult period ahead. 

Mr Chairman, the proposed new MTN round 
may provide an opportunity for some of these 
difficult issues to be dealt with in a multilateral 
framework. In this new round, Australia looks to 
Japan to play a leading role. In doing so, however, 
we believe Japan will need to consider the 
importance of adequate preparations, the approp- 
riateness of the agenda and the need to engender 
a sufficiently constructive spirit and political will. 
These are prerequisites to making negotiations 
worthwhile. They are necessary to ensure that the 
agenda deals adequately both with the issues of 
concern to the major powers and with the 
legitimate concerns of smaller trading nations like 
Australia and the developing countries, particular- 
ly those in our region. 

We believe the new round will only be 
productive if it addresses such concerns as agri- 
cultural products, as well as other issues such as 
safeguards, subsidies and non-tariff barriers not 
effectively addressed in earlier rounds. We 
accept, of course, that it must also address issues 
of the future — such as trade in services — to 
which attention has recently been directed. 

Australia has long been concerned at the 
structural imbalances in agricultural production 
throughout the world and the distortions being 
introduced into trade in agricultural products. We 
believe that the time has come for effective action 
to redress the problems involved. The challenge is 
to adopt adjustment measures that will help 
achieve the ultimate goal of efficient, 
nationally-competitive rural industries, without 
resort to subsidies or other trade-distorting prac- 
tices. 

We acknowledge the difficulties in this. Yet we 
in Australia have, for example, been grappling 
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inter-. 


with difficult problems in our dairy industry. Even 
the EC — where | have just been with some of my 
colleagues — has taken the first step with the aim 
of reining in some of its more harmful agricultural 
policies. In a highly inter-dependent world where 
reciprocity of benefits can mean greater prosperity 
for all, it would be unfortunate if Japan wei 
stand aside from the processes of reform. 
agriculture, given that others are adopting this- 
course. me a 
Perhaps above all, Japan and Australia will have a 
a vital common interest in reinforcing the princi- — 
ples of multilateralism during the difficult and 
protracted process of negotiation of the new >... 
round. The tendency to move away from these. 
principles through discriminatory bilateral settle- 
ments is in the end no solution for anyone — and” 
our joint interests in this are very real. me 

In the context of our common efforts to wind 
back protectionism, Australia applauds and web = = 
comes the new and specific Japanese committe o i 
ment to expand market access, in the medium- 
term, on a non-discriminatory basis. We trust this _ 
will benefit a wide range of countries, including >- 
Australia. In its future sourcing of imports, we trust 
that Japan will bear in mind the competitive 
advantages we offer: we are politically, economy- 
cally and socially stable; we are geographically 
close and physically secure; and we have vast 
quantities of high quality and competitively priced 
energy, mineral and agricultural resources. We 
appreciated your Prime Minister's assurance that 
Australia’s position in the Japanese market should 
not deteriorate provided we remain a competitive 
and reliable supplier. We regard that as an 
important promise. We are ready to meet it as an 
important challenge. 

Mr Chairman, Australia has been taking a 
number of steps to enhance our performance. 
After giving what our Treasurer has described as a 
‘kick start’ of fiscal stimulus to our econorny in 
1983-84, the Government is now concentrating 
on measures which allow the fullest scope for 
private sector-led growth. We are now witnessing 
significant reductions in unemployment and high- 
er growth rates. Indeed last year Australia, like 
Japan, had one of the highest growth rates in 
OECD countries. 

In the last two years Australia’s price perform- 
ance has shown a dramatic improvement: our 
inflation rate has been halved and is now compa- 
rable with the average inflation rate of all OECD 
countries. At the same time business profitability 
has risen sharply. 

As a part of its efforts to deregulate the 
economy, particularly the financial sector, our 
Government decided in December 1983 to float 
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the Australian dollar. So far in 1985 there has 
been a substantial depreciation in its value. This 
has been attributed to a number of factors 
including the strength of the U.S. dollar, lower 
than expected domestic interest rates and concern 
over Australia’s current account deficit. The effect 
of the depreciation will be to provide a large boost 
to economic activity by increasing returns to 
exporters, creating new opportunities for export 
industries, and making local suppliers more com- 
petitive with imports. This in turn will moderate 
Australia’s current account deficit. 

To ensure that these gains are fully captured we 
shall seek to contain the inevitable cost-price 
pressures from the depreciation. Our Government 
is committed to fiscal restraint, the maintenance of 
firm monetary conditions, and the continuing 
impact of the prices and incomes accord with the 
aim of ensuring that the high rate of economic 
growth which Australia has enjoyed in recent 
years will continue. 

For Australia, the decision to open up our 
banking sector to international competition also 
represents a major initiative. We were pleased to 
be able to invite three Japanese banks to operate 
subsidiaries in Australia and to have four Austra- 
lian banks invited to open branches in Japan. This 
will provide a significant boost to trade and 
financial links not only between our two countries 
but also with the Asia-Pacific region. 

Like Japan, Australia is providing the environ- 
ment and the policies conducive to structural 
change and long-term economic growth. We have 
initiated a restructuring of our industrial sector, 
including the steel and motor vehicle industries. 
Our aim is to develop a more export-oriented, 
internationally competitive industrial structure 
and to generate employment in new areas. 

On industrial relations, | am happy to report 
significant progress. The level of industrial dis- 
putation has fallen dramatically in recent years. 
Governments, companies and unions have all 
contributed to this through co-operation in im- 
plementing the prices and incomes accord, and 
through constructive participation in the newly 
formed iron ore and coal consultative councils. 
The stability and predictability of the centralised 
wage fixation system has also helped. The Gov- 
ernment is now considering the report of the most 
comprehensive review of Australia’s industrial 
relations law and systems ever undertaken. The 
report offers the prospect of a further improvement 
in industrial relations. As a result of all those 
initiatives, both our reliability as a supplier and 
our competitiveness — already high — have been 
further enhanced. 

Mr Chairman, Australia values the efforts which 
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Japan has been making to nourish the relationship 
during this time of change. Your Prime Minister 
has made a visit to Australia. So have you, Mr 
Abe, and Mr Murata. You have continued to send 
us very senior and distinguished ambassadors. 
You have also taken several important initiatives 
for example, your import promotion program; 
access for an Australian business representative to 
your advisory council on external economic 
issues; and the numerous seminars on emerging 
issues of importance which you convene in 
Australia. We also appreciate the co-operation of 
the Japanese Government through its specific 
products trade expansion program and the Yone- 
kura mission. We are actively following up its 
recommendations, for example, in the recent 
establishment of the Australia-Japan Business 
Forum. 

Recognising the particular opportunities pre- 
sented by the growth and diversification of the 
Japanese economy, Australia has developed the 
Japan market strategy. While success will not be 
won quickly, we are confident of progress in the 
longer term. Australia has, | believe, many pro- 
ducts which can meet the evolving tastes of 
Japanese consumers. We have, moreover, the 
advantages of proximity and good transport links; 
of sharing the same time zone (which enhances 
communications); and of complementary cli- 
mates and opposite seasons. This latter should 
allow the export of horticultural products to Japan 
during your off-season as soon as problems of pest 
control and quarantine are overcome. 

Australia welcomes the involvement of 
Japanese interests in our resource development 
projects. A recent case in point is the North West 
Shelf natural gas project. We also appreciate the 
establishment of the high level group on energy 
and your co-operation in energy research and 
development. We are interested in your initiatives 
in the area of bilateral industrial co-operation, and 
look forward to an elaboration of your ideas. They 
could mesh well with our own efforts at industry 
restructuring through such measures as technolo- 
gy transfer, joint ventures and joint processing of 
raw materials. The private sector will, of course, 
be the principal actors in this, but governments 
can play a facilitating role. 

Our people are also increasing contacts through 
educational exchanges, working holidays and 
tourism. Indeed, we see tourist flows from Japan 
as a major new field of activity in our relationship. 
We shall need to orchestrate carefully all the 
related infrastructure, including air services, if the 
potential benefits, particularly enhanced human 
understanding and friendship between our peo- 
ple, are to be realised. 
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Mr Chairman, in these times of rapid change 
and uncertainty, the Australia-Japan relationship 
endures, buttressed by common interests and 
shared perceptions. Anchored as we are at each 
end of the Pacific, we can co-operate in promot- 
ing the development and security of our region. 
Visionaries have suggested, for example, that 
Japanese capital and technology could combine 
with Australian resources and development ex- 
perience and local management and labour to 
generate further growth in countries of the region. 
The great Japanese trading houses are already 
pointing the way with third country trading, for 
example, in Australian raw materials to China. 
Perhaps joint industrial projects might follow. 


_In the years ahead major changes will occur 
within our region, and more widely, that will be 
important for our two countries. We look to 
intensifying our dialogue on regional and global 
issues of interest and concern to both of us. A 
useful pattern of official-level consultations is 
already being built up on international political, 
economic, strategic, and development assistance 
matters. Today’s meeting itself provides an impor- 
tant opportunity to address such issues at the 
political level. But we believe there is scope for 
more frequent dialogue and consultations at the 
Ministerial as well as the official level in the 
future. 


Bilaterally, the relationship of trust and confi- 
dence built up over three decades looks set to 
serve us well into the future. Your abiding need for 
vital raw materials for your industries and food for 
your people can be well satisfied by Australia. We 
will look increasingly to Japan for manufactured 


goods, capital and technology. New opportunities 
are emerging for trade in consumer products and ~ 


services, in financial co-operation and in touriste 


The elements for an enduring, practical part- 


nership thus remain. 
This is, of course, not all we look to in a 


relationship which, as | have emphasised, is © 
fundamentally important to us. We look to sucha 


relationship to enrich us intellectually and cultur- 


ally, and to broaden our insights in facing the > 


changes and challenging issues of the future. 


All nations need friends with whom they can & 


discuss such issues, confident of each others — 


bona fides and good regard. it may seem strange | a 
that Japan and Australia — two countries different 


in so many ways — could think of each other in 


such terms. But we have been through quite a lot a 


together by now. Our relationship has withstood - 
certain tests. It is a sign of the way we have grown - 
together that we can think of the development of 
our relationship in such a way. 

| hope that this will prove possible, and trust 
that our meeting today will make a contribution to 
such a development. 


Speech by the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, at the Australia-Japan Ministerial 


Committee meeting, in Tokyo, on 17 june: 


Australia’s agricultural sector is the most exposed, in the international market place, of any country in 
the world. On average, 70 per cent of our agricultural produce is exported and for some commodities 
over 90 per cent. Therefore, developments in global economic and trade relationships have a crucial 
bearing on the prosperity of Australia’s farm sector and Australia as a whole. From this perspective we 
see the global situation in agriculture continuing to deteriorate. Subsidies and protection measures 
provided by some national governments to their farmers have led to massive commodity surpluses 


which continue to grow. 


The further subsidisation of the export of surplus 
products is severely depressing prices. For exam- 
ple, the real price of sugar has never been lower. It 
is now one-sixth of the average price over the last 
20 years. We now have the prospect of a trade 
war as the U.S. girds itself to match the commodi- 
ty export subsidies of the European Community. 
Inevitably the economic power of these industrial 
giants means that Australia and other competitive 
agricultural trading nations will be hurt, as up to 
$7 billion could be applied to try to hold or regain 
market share on the basis of what was described 
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to Australia by a U.S. agricultural policy maker as 
‘a myth and a hope’. There will be no way that the 
protagonists will be able to confine the damage 
they inflict only to each other. 

In Australia’s view, the only sensible remedy is 
mutual agreement by all agricultural trading 
countries to lower their trade barriers and roll 
back their subsidies. We believe it is crucial for 
this issue to be squarely faced and dealt with in a 
new GATT round and we welcome the appreach 
taken by Prime Minister Nakasone and Japan in 
such lead up events as the Bonn summit. If this 
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does not occur, we will see more and more 
bilateral deals being struck; actions being taken 
which hurt the interests of third parties; and a drift 
in world trading relationships which is not en- 
dorsed by Japan’s stated views on the vitally 
important issue of world trade and development. 

To emphasise my point: Australia’s 15 million 
people do not have the economic power to 
effectively combat the United States’ 250 million 
people, its massive agricultural subsidisation, its 
massive deficit or the value of the U.S. dollar. We 
can do little about Japan’s current account surplus 
and its relationship with U.S. economic policies; 
and we are virtually powerless to counter the 
economic power of the EC’s 350 million people 
and $40 billion worth of agricultural subsidisa- 
tion. 

Australia has a great deal of self interest in all 
agricultural cards being on the table in a new 
GATT round. But it needs also to be recognised 
that the protectionist and expansionary agricultu- 
ral policies evident in the world are having a 
crippling effect on many of the smallest and 
poorest nations. The corruption of the sugar 
market, for example, has cost debt-ridden de- 
veloping countries billions of dollars and is having 
disastrous effects in one of our regional neigh- 
bours, the Philippines. Mr Chairman, we would 
be most interested to hear the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s views on these matters. 

When one looks to the agricultural trading 
relationship between Australia and Japan, a better 
picture can be seen. The question of market 
exclusion does not occur as it does with the EC. 
There is an understanding in Australia about some 
of the agricultural trading issues that engage us in 
constant dialogue and this meeting is one way in 
which we can focus on striking points. We do 
understand the political implications of a free beef 
import regime for your country but we also see 
areas within your policies whereby Australia is not 
dealt with as fairly as with other suppliers. We see 
quarantine issues that have dragged on for so long 
they can only be seen as impediments to horti- 
cultural trade and it is hoped that at the Ministerial 
level a format can be established to resolve these 
ISSUES. 

Moreover, there are several anomalies in the 
Japanese system that appear to disadvantage 
Australian primary producers. For example, di- 
aphragm beef directly competes with Australian 
manufactured grade beef. However, diaphragm 
beef is free of quota and dutiable at 15 per cent. 
Other beef is subject to quota and a tariff of 25 per 
cent. There is a high level of duties and taxes on 
natural sugar compared with lower charges on 
other sweeteners produced from imported raw 
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materials. A 20 per cent tariff on oranges is 
applied even when there is no domestic produc- 
tion. Wheat gluten attracts a 25 per cent duty 
while competing vegetable based products have 
had tariffs recently reduced to as low as 8.5 per 
cent. 


State of Australian agriculture 


The global state of affairs, to which | earlier 
referred, is reflected in a depressed ‘income 
situation in Australian agriculture. Low world 
prices have reduced the receipts of several of our 
farm industries such as sugar, dairy and horticul- 
ture, while others, particularly grains, are under 
threat in the short term. Sugar is the industry most 
dramatically affected at present. That industry is 
now on the verge of collapse, despite Australia 
being one of the world’s lowest cost sugar 
producers. 

On the cost side, the farm sector has benefitted 
from the substantial reduction in inflation which 
we have achieved since the present Government 
took office just over two years ago. Nevertheless, 
farm costs have continued to rise reinforcing the 
effect of depressed prices in causing farm incomes 
to contract. The net result is that the income of the 
farm sector, in real terms, is now very low by 
historical standards and in comparison to the rest 
of the Australian community. 

Grain farmers have fared better than others over 
the last two years because, as a result of good 
seasons, crop production has been abnormally 
high. Such good seasons cannot be expected to 
continue. More importantly our grain producers 
are expected to be the main casualties from the 
price effects of the threatened exports subsidy war 
between U.S. and the EC. 

Against that background, Mr Chairman, | can- 
not over-stress the importance to the Australian 
farming sector of our agricultural trade with Japan. 


Agriculture in the bilateral relationship 


Agriculture, fishery and forest products accoun 
for more than one-quarter of the value of Austra- 
lian exports to Japan. Japan is Australia’s largest 
market for wool, mutton and lamb, sugar, wood- 
chips, crustaceans and flour; the second largest 
market for beef and veal and cheese; the third 
largest market for barley; and the fourth largest for 
wheat. These exports contribute vitally to Austra- 
lia’s continued prosperity and our capacity to 
import needed manufactures, including from 
Japan, which is now our major import supplier. 

We believe these imports from Australia also 
meet important Japanese needs in contributing to 
the food requirements of Japan’s people and the 
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fibre requirements of its industry. We would like 
to increase our contribution to those needs. 

One avenue we are actively exploring is the 
scope for providing fresh fruit and vegetables 
during the northern hemisphere winter when 
Japan’s own production of these items is at a low 
ebb. To that end, our officials and scientists have 
commenced work to develop pest treatments to 
meet Japan’s quarantine requirements. 

It would be very helpful if the Australian 
officials could have the benefit of consultations 
with Japan’s plant quarantine authorities during 
the early stages of this work and subsequently as it 
progresses. We hope that Japan will welcome the 
possibility of Australian supplies of these essential 


items at a time of year when they are in shortest 


_ supply in Japan. 


Current policy developments 


The Australian Government is conscious of the 
importance which Japan attaches to food security. 
It may, therefore, be of interest to the Japanese 
Government to know that the Australian Govern- 
ment is committed to policies aimed at ensuring 


that our farm sector continues to be an efficient, 
reliable, internationally competitive supplier. 
We are closely examining the structure of our 
farm industries and are progressively removing 
impediments which retard industry adjustment to 
market forces. Several major industries such as 


meat and wheat already are fully exposed to ? a 


market forces. 


_ The low cost efficient sugar and dairy industries ae - 
are facing massive adjustment because they can- ene 
not compete internationally with heavily $ Sie 


dised and dumped products. The Governme 
pursuing policies which will help these and ¿ 
other industries to adjust production to. | 





ties. 
These policy directions and iniatives a 


without political tensions and costs. Some of the 





will be deeply affected. 

But the Government is convinced that these — 
initiatives, painful as they are, are essential forthe 
survival of a viable, vigorous and efficient farmi 
sector. 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the joint press conierence 
following the Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee meeting, in Tokyo, on 17 June: 


This eighth meeting of the Australia-Japan 
Ministerial Committee has taken place at an 
important time in the relationship. These are not 
negotiating meetings but rather a Ministerial 
stocktake of the relationship. In the wide-ranging 
agenda which covered all important aspects of the 
relationship, however, we were able to look at 
how this maturing relationship with a very large 
and important country is coping with the impor- 
tant changes and pressures on it. This we have 
done. 

To the changes being experienced through the 
diversification of our economic links and the 
growing political links between us are added the 
pressures arising from the changes in the interna- 
tional economic and political situation and in the 
structural and other changes in our two econo- 
mies. Japan remains Australia’s most important 
market and one that for most products continues 
to grow, if more slowly than in the past. It takes 27 
per cent of our exports overall and we supply 42 
per cent of its iron ore, 63 per cent of its steaming 
coal, 59 per cent of its beef and veal. Japan is our 
largest market for many other products. 
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Our objective at this meeting has been to 
consolidate our position in the Japanese market 
for our traditional products and to explore oppor- 
tunities to diversify exports and to expand other 
economic interchanges. It has explored ways to 
expand mutually beneficial industrial co- 
operation. Naturally as in any relationship such 
meetings are also the place to discuss problems or 
potential problems that might, if left undiscussed, 
hurt the relationship — and we have raised such 
issues with the Japanese Ministers. 

We have set out firmly and frankly our concerns 
about the dangers of bilateral and discriminatory 
responses to pressures from particular trading 
partners. We said that trading relations will only 
prosper if commercial considerations are permit- 
ted to operate without interference, We men- 
tioned beef, coal and some other items as areas 
where tendencies suggest that commercial con- 
siderations are not, or not always allowed to 
determine the place of suppliers in the Japanese 
market. We urged adherence to the spirit of equity 
and non-discrimination of the Basic Treaty of 
Friendship and Co-operation between us, the 
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compatible with remunerative market oppo! tune o 


farm interests directly affected understandably - re 
have reacted sharply. Many individual farmers 
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Treaty of Nara, and of the assurance given by the 
Japanese Prime Minister to Mr Hawke. 


We listened with interest to the Japanese 
Ministers’ presentations on Japan's market open- 
ing action program and welcomed Japan's ‘utmost 
determination’, as it was put to us, to open its 
market more widely. We referred to areas of 
particular interest to Australia, which we have 
already conveyed formally to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment as well as our expectations in regard to 
local content for the North-West Shelf project and 
closer government, industry and union consulta- 
tions on coal and iron ore. Both sides agreed to 
keep in close consultation on all these issues and 
some helpful — if small —- progress was made on 
some practical issues such as quarantine barriers. 
An explanation of our industrial restructuring was 
welcomed by Japanese Ministers. 
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Six thousand origami cranes — 
a gesture of peace from Aust- 
ralian schoolchildren — will 
share a Japanese tradition when 
they hang later this year by a 
statue, at Hiroshima, which 
commemorates Sadako Sasaki 
and other young victims of 
radiation sickness. Mr Morrie 
Martin, a cleaner at the Wonth- 
aggi Primary School, south-east 
Victoria, originated the project 
after he visited Sadako's memo- 
rial while holidaying in Japan in 
1984. He mentioned to the 
teachers at the school how 
Sadako had folded hundreds of 
cranes, hoping they might bring 
her luck during her lingering 
illness, and suggested the Au- 
stralian children may like to 
make cranes as a goodwill ges- 
ture. His idea spread, and the 
Consul-General of Japan in Vic- 
toria, Mr Teruo Hayakawa, vi- 
sited six Wonthaggi schools on 
13 June to accept 6000 cranes 
made by hundreds of students. 
Pictured with some of the 
pupils of the Wonthaggi Prim- 
ary School is Mr Hayakawa and 
Mr Martin. (AIS photo). 


Other aspects covered in our talks included the 
continuing fundamental importance of the re- 
sources trade, Australia’s belief in the scope for 
expansion of our exports of agricultural products 
to japan, the Japan market strategy, where we 
much appreciate Japan’s constructive co- 
operation, the growing financial links, and the 
very satisfying expansion of tourism between our 
two countries, particularly from Japan to Australia. 
There have been more detailed discussions on 
particular issues in counterpart meetings during 
the lunch break. 

it has been a constructive and important meet- 
ing both in the subjects discussed and in the ready 
recognition of the maturing and broadening na- 
ture of the relationship. | pay tribute to Mr Abe for 
his able chairmanship and readiness to engage in 
free discussion of the many points which were 
explored in across-the-table exchanges. 
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Australian foreign policy: some current issues 


Speech by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris, to the diplomatic ad ; 
hoc group, at the National Press Club, in Canberra, on 27 June: 
Let me thank you for inviting me to address you today. You are based in Australia at a most interesting 


time in the evolution of our foreign policy and it is on that subject that | would like to talk today. 
While I can only cover a few of the issues currently on our foreign policy agenda, | hope to put these 


into a wider context. 


A good starting point is to note that, like that of 
any other country, foreign policy in Australia is 
aimed at pursuing Australia’s national interests. In 
doing so, one can distinguish at least three 
_ subsidiary objectives: the objective of political 
and strategic stability; the economic objective of 
improved material welfare; and a third objective, 
one of achieving a framework — an international 
order — within which the first two objectives can 
be achieved and, as well, contribute to improving 
the world in ways we judge desirable. 

Let me look first at political and strategic 
stability — which | shall term security for short. 
Many of the major areas of current international 
strategic concern — the Middle East, Central 
America, Afghanistan and southern Africa — 
seem remote from Australia. Yet, like all other 
countries, we are obviously affected by the state of 
relations between the superpowers. Our overrid- 
ing concern is the threat of nuclear war but that 
concern also arises indirectly from the possibility 
of involvement by the superpowers in any 
conventional conflicts; those seemingly remote 
conflicts then may quickly become important to 
us. We are increasingly conscious, too, that we 
would not be able to remain unaffected by any 
superpower conflicts -- whether through nuclear 
winters or in other ways. 

This concern about global security has led 
Australia, a small to middle-level power, to 
maintain its membership of the Western commun- 
ity of nations. Our concerns about security in the 
regional context led to the conclusion of the 
ANZUS Treaty — something with which you will 
now be more than familiar. That the ANZUS 
alliance is fundamental to Australia’s national 
security and foreign and defence policies has 
been affirmed vigorously and unequivocally by 
the Government since it assumed office early in 
1983 after a comprehensive review of the Treaty. 

The Government is, of course, concerned about 
recent developments affecting ANZUS. At the 
same time it has said that Australia’s fundamental 
security interests are not threatened by the 
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changes in ANZUS which have resulted from the 
differences between the United States and New — 
Zealand. Certainly the American commitment to 
the Treaty — which Australia shares — has been 
recently re-affirmed explicitly at the highest le 
in the United States. And we regard the AN: 








Treaty as still retaining its deterrent force. At the 


same time, the Government wants to limit the 
impact of any difficulties between the United 
States and New Zealand on our long-standing 
bilateral relationship with New Zealand. We are 
bound to New Zealand by the closest of cultural 
and historical ties — which can survive our 
bowling underarm in cricket and their introducing 
wide combs into our shearing sheds; we are 
bound, more formally, by way of the Closer 
Economic Relations Agreement. We also have 
cogent national interest and security reasons for 
ensuring the effectiveness of that relationship, 
because of our common interest in regional 
security. 

Given our location, we are especially sensitive 
to developments in the Asia-Pacific region, and 
particularly to any which threaten its stability and 
prosperity. Hence our close interest in, for 
example, the Korean peninsula, Cambodia, and 
the Philippines on the one hand and New 
Caledonia on the other. Again it is not only the 
‘direct’ or immediate potential for instability 
which concerns us but also the desire to avoid the 
escalation of superpower competition and rivalry 
in our region. Since Australia strongly supports the 
principle of self-determination consequently it 
wants like to see New Caledonia join the 
community of independent South Pacific coun- 
tries by peaceful means in as short a period as is 
realistically feasible. While we recognise that 
New Caledonia poses special problems of decol- 
onisation because of the multiracial character of 
its society, if this becomes an excuse for inaction 
the scope for peaceful change will greatly 
diminish. 

Again many such issues in our region illustrate 
the complex interactions between security and 
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political issues. Indo-China is a good example. 
The Government sees the Indo-China conflict as 
posing a major security threat to the stability of the 
region. Australia condemned — and still does — 
the invasion of Cambodia. It argues that Vietnam 
should withdraw within the context of a settle- 
ment acceptable to all parties. That would have to 
be a political settlement. It seems unrealistic to 
hope that Vietnam can be dislodged by military 
means. Continuing efforts in this direction carry 
the risk of escalation and the re-introduction of 
great power conflict into our region. Australia’s 
policy sees a political process rather than a 
military one as essential. Without a political 
settlement, there is no guarantee that the anti- 
Vietnamese cause will prevail. We would just as 


likely see a slide into acquiescence in the present 


situation, with a Vietnamese-installed government 
in Phnom Penh facing disruptive but ultimately 
ineffectual resistance based on the Thai border — 
damaging Thailand as well as Cambodia. Con- 
sequently our efforts for a negotiated settlement 
that would lead to a legitimate Cambodian 
government through a process of self-determina- 
tion. Isolating Vietnam politically and econ- 
omically not only does not achieve this but further 
increases the pressures leading Vietnam to turn to 
economic and security involvement with the 
Soviet Union and thus entrenches the Soviet 
presence in our region. Hence Mr Hayden's 
attempts to develop lines of communication and 
to draw Vietnam into the region, ending the 
destabilising polarisation which originated in the 
Vietnam war. We also have bilateral objectives in 
the relationship, including the effective operation 
of family reunion migration and representation on 
human rights cases. 

Let me turn now to the second of our objectives 
of Australian foreign policy, the increase in 
material welfare. A country’s pursuit of economic 
objectives often overlaps and may at times 
conflict with its other objectives. Generally, 
however, economic ties are seen as substantially 
underpinning political interests. The links are 
complex — contrary to the 19th century, largely 
colonial, dictum, trade now commonly precedes 
rather than follows the flag — China is an 
example. 

- But national interests do dictate that countries 
seek good bilateral relations with important 
trading partners. Hence our continued efforts to 
maintain good relations with Japan illustrated by 
the visit this year of Mr Nakasone to Australia and 
the recently concluded visit of six Australian 
Ministers to Japan; with China, again shown by 
Mr Hu Yaobang’s visit here, and with the United 
States by way of Mr Hawke's visit to Washington 
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and Mr Shultz visit shortly to Australia. More 
broadly, we have an interest in helping economic 
growth in our region, since political stability there 


— and our security interests — depend to a 
significant degree on continued economic de- 
velopment. 


While not under-rating the importance of 
economic relations with Europe, the Middle East 
and elsewhere, priority to achieving closer and 
more substantial relations with our neighbours is 
in Australia’s clear political and economic in- 
terests. | do not need to say much about the 
dramatic shift in the importance of the region to 
Australia’s trade in the last 30 years. But it has 
been vital for Australia that the dramatic decline 
in the importance of some other trading partners 
outside the region during the past 30 years has 
been counter balanced by the growing signifi- 
cance of the countries in the Asia-Pacific region. 
For example, 11 out of the top 15 export 
destinations for Australian goods are ‘Pacific 
Basin’ countries which, including the United 
States, take about two-thirds of our exports. And 
almost two-thirds of Australian imports come from 
the countries in this region. 

These countries have recently maintained high 
economic growth rates even when the rest of the 
world’s growth rates have been sluggish — their 
longer-term potential is even more impressive. 
Consequently it is with the export growth 
countries of the region that we in Australia must 
work particularly, maximising the advantages of 
propinquity, complementarity, acceptability, our 
role as a regional education centre, and our 
relative security which gives us advantages many 
of our neighbours lack and, in consequence, a 
role to play on regional issues. Yet Australia has 
been relatively unsuccessful in tapping the 
potential of much of the region so far. And if 
current rates of growth continue, Singapore's 
income per person will have exceeded Australia’s 
by 1995 — it will be interesting to see whether 
they will by then have graduated from the 
developing country preference scheme. Of 
course, we want those countries to grow, to 
become more prosperous and to catch up with us. 
But we have an interest in maintaining a sufficient 
rate of growth ourselves in order that our own 
broader social objectives can be achieved. 

The third aspect of our national interest is 
preservation of global order and improved world 
conditions. We can look at this from two aspects: 
concerns with the international order at the global 
and then the regional level; and the concerns with 
the qualitative elements of the global order — 
which leads to concerns about human rights, 
humanitarian aid and the like. 
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One aspect of that which has, unfortunately, 
been much in the news of late and which is 
particularly relevant to this audience is safety. The 
recent terrorist incidents —- the TWA hijack, the 
bombing at Frankfurt airport, bombings in Nepal, 
the probability that a bomb caused the Air India 
crash and the bomb explosion at Narita airport — 
have brought home to us all the fact that, 
increasingly, political protest is moving outside 
the concept of respect for the rule of law which 
governs affairs between States. Terrorism can only 
be avoided by all nations acting together, and if 
we are to achieve a return to civilised principles, 
that is what we have to do. The dangers faced by 
foreign service officers — and other innocent 
people, as the involvement of Australians in 
-< recent- incidents has shown vividly — are well 
_. known to you all. Australia is more than prepared 
. to participate in the fight against terrorism and | 
< can assure you that all possible steps will be taken 
_to ensure your safety while guests in our country. 

More generally, it would be unwise to exagger- 
ate Australia’s influence on the world scene but 
equally unwise to underestimate the kind of role 
we can play in the world or the region. We have 
to take a keen interest in the international 
framework within which our security and econo- 
mic interests are pursued; and as part of the 
international community we are entitled to 
express a view — and perhaps wrong not to — on 
the nature of the world society we would wish to 
see, 

For the relatively short period of our mem- 
bership of the UN Security Council we are 
inevitably involved more actively on many issues 
outside our short-term and immediate interests. It 
is not enough to say that this reflects our concern 
for global order and stability and our commitment 
to the United Nations as an organisation which 
can contribute to that, since that does not say why 
we need bother. We need to bother because 
Australia, more than many — perhaps most — 
other countries, relies on that framework — that 
international order. We are not large, we are 
geographically isolated from our natural allies and 
— though perhaps we have tried in some parts of 
our economic system — we know generally that 
we cannot cut ourselves off from a high level of 
interaction with the world without incurring very 
high costs to ourselves. 

Given that, a major element in the Govern- 
ment’s aim to improve the international order is its 
commitment to real progress in disarmament and 
arms control. We pursue policies which we hope 
will bring about disarmament and arms control in 
part for essentially moral reasons, since human 
life, indeed our human existence, is threatened 
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and a tragic misapplication of money, resources 
and ingenuity is involved. But we also consider 
that the very existence of weapons on the present 
scale — and, in particular, the large arsenals of 
nuclear weapons — makes for less rather than 
greater security. In short, we see our own security 
interests as served by the conclusion of, and. 
continuing compliance with, balanced and verifi- 


able agreements leading to substantial reductions > 
in the present level of armaments, and ultimately © 


to the elimination of, in particular, nuclear 
weapons. 


As well as the Geneva process, we see ao 


multilateral fora as important as with bans 
nuclear testing, bans on chemical weal 
measures to prevent an arms race in outer s 
arrangements such as a South Pacific nuclear 


underlying assumptions of deterrence — it does 
provide in practice a balance between the 
superpowers — the Government has said that it 
endorses neither the United States. Strategic 
Defense Initiative (SDI) nor the corresponding 
Soviet research program. That stems from a 
concern that they will destabilise the existing 
strategic balance and put at risk the existing ABM 
Treaty. 

Arms control cannot work in any form without 
the necessary political conditions: deterrence has 
to both deter and to reassure those being 
protected by the deterrence system: reductions in 
the arms race will depend on agreements — 
implicit or explicit — that will only come through 
positive contributions by the parties involved. In 
that context the rhetoric has a substance of its 
own. Our approach to disarmament and arms 
control naturally affects our relationships — not 
always favourably — with our neighbours and 
allies. We argue, however, that Australia’s con- 
tribution as a site for joint facilities with the United 
States and as a supplier of uranium gives us a right 
— if not an obligation — to express our views and 
concerns about arms control and disarmament! 

Our membership of the Security Council — 
mentioned earlier — has led us to take an even 
more active line on a number of important 
international issues. | would like to comment on 
one of them — southern Africa — in more detail. 
The Australian Government is seriously con- 
cerned at what is happening in southern Africa 
ee ee E 
l See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, june 1984, page 

614 and No. 7, July 1984, page 675. 
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due to South Africa’s abortive attack on Cabinda, 
the raid into Botswana and the setting up of an 
interim government in Namibia in particular, as 
well as the shootings at Uitenhage. Last week in 
the United Nations Australia strongly condemned 
the South African Defence Force actions in 
Angola and Botswana. Australia supported calls in 
the Security Council for consideration of appropri- 
ate measures — including mandatory economic 
sanctions — if South Africa does not move quickly 
to implement the UN plan for Namibia. The 
question of sanctions brings me to the broader 
question of the Government's policies towards 
South Africa. | do not intend to go through what is 
largely a bipartisan policy as such but to use it to 
exemplify some of the unavoidable difficulties of 
establishing and explaining a foreign policy. 
Any foreign policy has to retlect a balance 
between various interests and objectives; not all 
objectives will necessarily point in the same 
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Squatters near Cape Town. Many black women risk a precarious existence in such camps in order to be near their 
menfolk. The men must have permits to work in the ‘white’ areas — actually 87 per cent of the country. But their 
families are considered ‘superfluous appendages’, and are not allowed to live with them: they are supposed to fend 
for themselves in the remote and neglected areas of the country called ‘homelands’. (UN photo). 


direction, and the weights given at any time may 
well vary. The choices made on any particular set 
of issues may not always seem consistent 
presentationally with other policies — and 
sometimes genuine inconsistencies occur. Diffi- 
culties of this kind have obviously arisen in the 
case of South Africa both in respect to the general 
issue and to the issue of sporting contacts. The 
general issue concerns the question of why, when 
man is pretty inhumane to man generally, do we 
condemn apartheid so sharply and indeed seem to 
apply different standards; the second question 
concerns apparent inconsistencies between the 
treatment of sporting bodies and business. 

The first question is a moral issue. The racial 
discrimination practised in South Africa goes 
against the criteria and values of the Western 
community that South Africa claims to be part of 
— its actions are against Western Christian 
standards. It is on those standards that South 
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Africa has to be judged and we find their policies, 
which we see as institutionalising and legalising 
racism, unacceptable on those terms — and as 
those standards have changed, particularly as the 
Western community has moved morally against 
colonialism and racism, those policies became 
increasingly exposed as unacceptable. In addi- 
tion, of course, a practical issues is that those 
policies will need to be changed rapidly if 
peaceful — rather than violent change is to occur, 
so that adds a practical to a moral argument. | do 
not deny a self interest component in our attitude 
but | would deny that it is more important than the 
moral base of the argument. 

lronically, despite recent moves, peaceful 
change may be harder to achieve. Hitherto the 
Whites’ position of superiority previously en- 
forced through legislation or administrative fiat is 
now enshrined in the 1984 Tricameral Constitu- 
tion. Despite the South African President’s wish 
progressively to engage the Blacks in the political 
processes of the country, meaningful participation 
will require a radical constitutional amendment 
which may be more, rather than less difficult. To 
this end Government policies include, among 
other things, strong support for the Gleneagles 
declaration, and a firm commitment to discourag- 
ing sporting contacts with South Africa. Racial 
selection of sporting teams in the past put politics 
firmly into sport and Australian governments 
responded by urging representative teams not to 
compete against South African teams, whether in 
that country or elsewhere. At the same time, 
professional sportsmen and women have been 
permitted to pursue their livelihoods. The point 
about the Hughes? cricket team — and probably 
the netballers — is that they will be seen — and 


probably billed — as representative Australian 
teams and hence as supporting South African 
policies. l 


The South African boycott has admittedly 
helped bring about some change within South 
Africa where a number of sports are now played 
on a multiracial basis. Even here, because of 
apartheid, equal opportunities do not exist for 
participation in sport. Because the heart of the 
problem remains unmoved, the question of the 
utility of economic sanctions has re-emerged. The 
Government has said it would support a resolu- 
tion in the United Nations Security Council 
imposing mandatory economic sanctions. The 
forthcoming Commonwealth meeting will no 
doubt discuss the likely effectiveness of sanctions 
and their possible contribution to peaceful as well 


2. Kim Hughes was a former Captain of the Australian 
cricket team. (Ed). 
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as meaningful political and constitutional change 
in South Africa. 

You might by now have expected me to say 
something about economics, since | am an 
economist by training. | could talk for a long time 
about new GATT rounds, U.S. dollar deficits, the 
international debt situation and the like. But I shall 
not. Let me simply make two points that are 
important in foreign policy making in Australia 
but are sometimes given insufficient weight. 

First, for intellectual and institutional reasons 
we tend to think too little about the links between 
economics and politics in our international 
relations. We talk about the international 
framework for economic exchanges between 
countries and about the multilateral trading 
system, something on which Australia is particu- 
larly dependent. We see that that is declining in 
effectiveness with consequent effects on interna- 
tional trade and growth; we may note that 
political conflicts may result as a Consequence. 
We give less thought to the fact that this was a 
political contrivance in the first place — a very 
beneficial one — and that changes to it; or efforts 
to maintain it, are essentially political. In arms 
control, South Africa, SDI, nuclear policy, New 
Caledonia, the Arab-Israeli dispute, Antarctica, 
indeed in almost all issues of foreign policy 
interest, economic issues are either crucial or at 
least strong influences. Again the U.S.-Japan trade 
dispute, possibilities of economic stagnation in 
Asia, or the international debt problem have 
major political implications. Yet we still tend to 
look at these various issues mainly from political 
or economic perspectives. 

Second, | said recently that we too often forget 
that we are, in our functions, dealing with 
foreigners. | was talking in an international law 
context?» and meant by that not simply that our 
languages or skin colours are different. | meant 
that the common assumption is wrong that what 
we mean by law, by equity, by the rights of the 
individual or the state is the same. In fact their 
meanings differ according to the social and 
cultural framework of the society in which they 
arise. It extends beyond the legal context into such 
things as commercial practice — and into the 
media. In the generally adversarial society of the 
West the individual’s rights are generally pre- 
eminent, though even in that there are substantial 
differences between the U.S. and Europe. Yet in 
the more harmony-seeking systems of Asia, the 
rights of the community are often given greater 
weight with important implications for foreign 
relations. 


3. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 5, May 1985, page 403. 
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Foreign policy and economics: seminar for senior business 


representatives 


On 30 May 1985 the Department of Foreign Affairs conducted an inaugural seminar for senior 
representatives of Australian companies and statutory authorities as part of the process of improving 
communication between the Department and the business sector. 

Some 15 representatives from organisations assembled in Canberra to hear presentations from senior 
Departmental officers on key international issues with the potential for impact on Australia’s external 
commercial and financial prospects. Avenues through which the Department’s activities might support 
the objectives of Australia’s commercial enterprises were explained. 


The keynote address at the seminar was deli- 
vered by the Secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris, who emphasised 
the linkages between political and economic 
developments. Senior officers of the Department 
addressed the seminar on developments in the 
ASEAN region, recent events in China, Australia- 
japan relations, and moves towards regional 
economic co-operation. The operations and role 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs were also 
described in detail. Within the time available, 
stress was placed on the informal interchange of 
ideas and information between participants. The 
seminar was a valuable opportunity to increase 
awareness of the implications of international 
developments on Australia’s economic interests. 


Speech by the Secretary, Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris, at the seminar: 


Welcome to the Department. We see this as an 
opportunity for the Department to share with you 
some of its perspectives. | want to talk about two 
particular aspects that | hope you will find 
important and interesting and ones you can draw 
upon in various ways in the future. 

The first concerns what the Department does. | 
am not going to describe it in any detail. Let me 
simply say that we have about 4800 people — 
well over half of them overseas — about half of 
them support the activities of other Departments 
— Trade, Immigration and Defence in particular. 
There are currently 87 diplomatic or consular 
missions throughout the world which indicates a 
wide geographic spread of our interests. We do 
lots of things ourselves — run the Government's 
communications system, issue passports, help 
official visitors overseas, help people in trouble — 
personally or, at times, with their property — or 
consular functions. A major function, though it 
gets only a small part of our resources, is the 
information or intelligence function — and much 
of that is potentially of use or of interest to you. 
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Some 160-200 person-years are employed 
annually on foreign affairs work proper overseas. 
Much of that involves providing information that 


is not our only source of information but it is a 


major one. 

The second aspect is that there is a widespread 
but mistaken view that Foreign Affairs is solely 
about ‘political’ issues, or in fostering good 
relations between countries — about being di- 
plomatic. This was never really true and it is 
certainly not so today. 

| will look more closely at the linkages between 
economic and political matters shortly. It may be 
helpful to offer some remarks here on the general 
issue of Australian foreign policy. Like that of any 
other country, our foreign policy aims to pursue 
our national interests. There are three main 
components involved: 
® political and strategic stability or security; 

è improved material welfare; and 
è achieving an international order within which 
these two specific objectives can be pursued. 

Let me discuss the first and third of these first: 
on the question of security we have both global 
and regional interests, and these often overlap. An 
overriding concern, however, is with the state of 
relations between the superpowers, the threat of 
nuclear war, and the possibility of involvement by 
the superpowers in conventional conflicts. 

Australia is naturally especially sensitive to 
developments in the Asia-Pacific region. Hence, 
we are closely interested in areas of real or 
potential instability in the region, such as Cambo- 
dia, the Philippines and New Caledonia. It is not 
just the immediate or localised impact which 
concerns us. It is also a desire to avoid the 
escalation of superpower Competition and rivalry 
in our region which can grow out of such 
instability. This rivalry is exemplified in questions 
such as the Soviet interest in fishing in the Pacific 
islands. 

The concern about global security has led 
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Australia to maintain its membership of the 
Western alliance, and, in the regional context, to 
participate in ANZUS.' Australia’s commitment 
to the latter has been strongly reaffirmed by the 
Australian Government; and despite current dif- 
ferences between the United States and New 
Zealand, the American commitment to the Treaty 
has been re-emphasised by the United States 
Administration. However, the relationship which 
Australia shares with New Zealand also remains 
vitally important for reasons which go beyond that 
of our common interest in regional security. 
Australia is bound to New Zealand by the closest 
of cultural, historical and economic ties with the 
development of Closer Economic Relations across 
the Tasman having become particularly impor- 


tant. 


~ On the question of achieving an effective 
international order let me note that it would be 
wrong to exaggerate Australia’s influence. We are 
a middle level power at best and our counsel will 
not necessarily be heeded or even sought. But 
precisely because our influence is limited we are 
obliged to make considerable efforts to create and 
protect — in the UN and elsewhere — an 
international climate or framework within which 
our political, security and economic interests can 
be furthered. 


Our activity in one area, arms control and 
disarmament, has received some publicity. This 
has reflected the Government's deep commitment 
to active involvement in this area — but there are 
many others — from trade systems to narcotics. 
There is also a ‘qualitative’ aspect of global order. 
By this | mean the sorts of actions designed to 
improve the global environment — e.g. through 
efforts to improve the living standards of others or 
to ensure the maintenance of human rights. 
Without seeking to ram our values or institutions 
down others’ throats, if we believe, as clearly we 
do, that we have an obligation to assist others or 
there are certain standards of behaviour to which 
we should encourage governments and the world 
community to aspire, we should act accordingly. 
Moreover, our actions in these areas may in fact 
elp to strengthen the existing international order 
ind so further our political and economic. in- 
erests. 


In this very brief resume of foreign policy | have 
10t Mentioned many important developments. 
The essential characteristic of foreign policy 
issues, however, is their inter-relatedness. For 
those concerned with economic issues, and our 





t See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 5, May 1985, page 
389. 
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second foreign policy interest — increasing mate- 
rial welfare — what has become significant is the 
greater inter-linking of the economic and political 
aspects. 

In stressing the need for Australia’s foreign 
policy to look closely at the growing inter-linking 
of politics with economies we cannot match the 
expertise of the economic departments in their _ 
areas of concern, nor would we want te try todo | 
so. Our special expertise is with the interactions 


between economic and political issues — how = 


political issues shape economics and how econo- 
mic issues shape political developments. 


Some of these are obvious — during the 19th iS 
century colonial days, trade followed the flag. | 


Today, more often, the flag follows trade — as 


with Australia’s relations with China. Again, many i oe 
of the major international issues of the day-—the 
value of the United States dollar, the United States = 








economy, the relationship between the United 


States and the EC or with Japan, economic _ 
developments in South East Asia or in Japan, . 


Korea, China, New Zealand for instance, do not 
just have an impact on Australia in some general: 
economic sense but have major political implica- 
tions. Again, issues such as arms contro! and 
disarmament cannot be properly understood with- 
out considering the economic as well as the 
political factors involved — nor indeed can 
President Reagan's ‘Star Wars’ program. 

Yet in these cases — and in many other such 
situations — the political-economic linkages are 
commonly not analysed. When we ask why, there 
are at least two important reasons. it is partly a 
response, first, to the 19th century economic 
model — still dominant in Western countries — 
which saw the economic system as substantially 
separate from the social and political systems in 
which it operated — the free market. This led to 
the idea of free trade, which was politically 
neutral and which would prosper if it remained 
free from any political interference. This separa- 
tion of the economic and political was always a 
myth but it was a valuable myth. 

It is clear from history that economic transac- 
tions inevitably occur in a political environment, 
Could British ‘free trade’ have prospered without 
the political power of the Empire and the British 
Navy? Between the World Wars economic factors 
were important determinants of political develop- 
ments — in the rise of the Nazis, in japans 
aggressive policies and in the linking of the Axis 
powers. | shall come back to the post-war 
multilateral system but that system, and the nature 
of its rules, largely resulted from the use of the 
political power of the United States and the 
pressures it applied to the Europeans to accept it. 
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Second, this attitude which saw economics and 
politics as largely separate was reinforced by the 
emphasis in the study of international relations on 
strategic and political links between States, 
alliance politics, balances of power etc. This 
derived from the overwhelming concern about 
security after World War Il and the Cold War. Toa 
limited extent this intellectual emphasis has 
changed with a shift from the Cold War to global 
issues of nuclear balance and deterrence stability 
—— though the greater salience of economic issues 
internationally has not had much effect on 
academic demarcation lines. 

More immediately important to you, however, 
is that from the pre-war experience, the removal 
of political involvement in international economic 
exchanges was regarded post-war as an important 
objective and the new institutions were designed 
to see that trade and monetary problems would be 
treated as technical issues. So the GATT, the IMF 
and the World Bank were designed to be technic- 
al institutions not political ones — and for a while 
and for some types of transactions this has 
worked. Yet even then, the broader political 
stance of most countries has been influenced by 
their economic strengths or weaknesses e.g. 
Japan’s resource import needs and the need to 
export manufactures has influenced her foreign 
policy; for Japan (and for Australia too) oil 
dependence has affected policies towards the 
Middle East, for example. The relationship bet- 
ween developed and developing countries, a 
major political issue, is based on divergent 
economic interests. 

A number of issues for Australia exemplify the 
way in which economic and political factors are 
becoming increasingly intertwined. Some are well 
known: the difficulty that Australia has faced in 
finding markets for its primary commodity exports 
arises in part because controls have been imposed 
by other countries for many years on a range of 
exports, for political reasons. The question of 
opening up the banking scene in Australia has 
involved considerations wider than those of pure 
economics. Trade embargoes have been imposed 
on countries such as the Soviet Union and [the 


then] Rhodesia? and by the U.S. on Nicaragua for - 


political reasons. 

The political aspects of economic questions are 
similarly becoming more important. Although the 
GATT and IMF were designed to reduce the 
political involvement by governments, they of 
course always reflected political power e.g. there 
were tougher rules for trade in industrial products 





2. Now Zimbabwe. (Ed). 
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than in agricultural products, where the major 
powers saw their interests in maintaining the 
status quo. The growing failure subsequently of 
the rules on agriculture, the expanding use of 
voluntary restraints and non-tariff barriers are 
manifestations of political pressures. So in its day 
was the underlying pressure for the establishment 
of the EEC and its support by the United States. 

So even in the early post-war years politics 
intruded into these technical issues: in this way — 
and in others — trade in strategic materials, the 
political use of aid, the relationship of investment 
to the source of supply — and politics still intrudes 
with added political concerns such as of Arab 
black lists, nuclear agreements, the problem of 
trading with North Korea, the problem of Taiwan 
etc. 

The political basis of the economic rules of the 
game have changed and the interlinking of 
politics and economics will become even more 
important because: 

è institutional arrangements have been weaken- 
ed by the dissatisfaction among some countries 
with the operations of international financial 
institutions; 

@ the United States like many other countries has 
become less internationalist and global lead- 
ership is lacking; 

è there are now far more players on the interna- 
tional stage and even the original few do not 
share the same values so strongly; 

è the basic Western liberal principles of the 
post-war system are not universally accepted as 
desirable; and 

è the greater involvement of State trading com- 
panies, as in the centrally planned countries 
and many developing countries, has brought 
governments more directly into economic rela- 
tionships. 

As the multilateral system weakens, bilateral 
relations become more important. Australian eco- 
nomic interests are shifting to areas where politics 
intrudes more directly. The position of Australia in 
the Western collective security system has 
changed, and the balance between our security 
interests and our place in the economic system 
has changed with it. Not only is the economic 
system undergoing major changes, but the politic- 
al system itself is more complex. 

increased bilateralism makes it easier for large 
powers like the United States and EC to use their 
economic and political power against smaller 
countries. We, more than most countries, have an 
interest in maintaining a global economic system 
for this reason. At the same time, part of Austra- 
lia’s interest in regional co-operation is to find a 
counterweight to the development of a North 
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Atlantic economic management regime which has 
tended to replace the global arrangements. 

Australia’s prosperity is very much tied to 
developments in the international system. Politic- 
al and economic decisions about the Australian 
economy can only take place against an under- 
standing of Australia’s international political and 
economic position. This Department's role is to 
ensure an adequate understanding of the interna- 
tional environment and how Australia can best 
pursue its interests in that environment. 

it is our intention today to share with you some 
of our perceptions about that environment. The 
scope is necessarily restricted by time constraints, 
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but we have selected those issues we believe will 
be of most interest to you. During the day we 
would welcome your questions, comments or 
criticisms. 

Just as we believe we have something of value 
to offer to the business community; so we also 
believe that you have something to offer us. If we 
are to provide a practical and useful service it is of 
great value to know what you are doing, where 
you are operating, what your interests are. Let me 
end by expressing the belief that a closer rela- 
tionship — in terms of better mutual understand- 
ing — is not only in each of our interests, it should 
also be in Australia’s interest. 
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indonesian physicist, Or Ach- 
jar QOemry, spent three 
months in Australia studying 
research and development 
management. Dr Oemry is 
Head of the Crystal Division 
of the National institute for 
Physics, Indonesian Institute 
of Sciences (LIPID). He is one of 
eight managers from leading 
science and technology orga- 
nisations in five ASEAN coun- 
tries wha undertook the 
three-month study under the 
ASEAN-Australia Economic 
Co-operation Program. As 
part of the program, Australia 
is funding a $2.2 million pro- 
ject on the management of 
science and technology. The 
program for the visiting man- 
agers is being co-ordinated by 
the Commonwealth Scientilic 
and Industrial Research Orga- 
nisation (CSIRO). During the 
program, Dr Oemry was 
attached to the CSIRO Divi- 
sion of Applied Physics in 
Sydney, headed by Dr john 
Lowke. Dr Oemry also 
attended science manage- 
ment courses in Melbourne 
and Canberra. Pictured al the 
Division of Applied Physics, 
are (from let) Dr Oemry and 
Dr Lowke istanding) and a 
Senior Research Scientist, Dr 
Nicholas Savvides, examining 
an apparatus which can be 
used for coating tools to in- 
crease their lifetime and re- 
sistance to wear. (AIS photo). 
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Visit by the President of Ireland 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at a parliamentary luncheon in honour of the 
President of Ireland, Dr Patrick Hillery, in Canberra, on 5 June: 


Mr President, Mrs Hillery, Mr and Mrs Barry, Ambassador and Mrs Small, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen. This is indeed an historic occasion. You, Mr President, are the first Head of State of 


lreland to visit Australia. 


Your visit is welcomed by the Government, and by the Australian people, not least by the five million 


Australians with some trish in them. 


Any Australian who wishes to understand his 
country must have an appreciation of Irish history 
and culture. Since the first settlement in 1788 the 
Irish have made a distinctive contribution to 
Australian life. The trish contribution to Australian 
politics has been extraordinary. A number of my 
predecessors have been of Irish descent: Scullin, 
Lyons and Fadden, for example, and, of course, 
Curtin and Chifley, the two Australian Prime 
Ministers whom | particularly admire as leaders, 
who fought especially hard for the rights of 
ordinary Australian men and women. 

Today more than half the members of my 
Ministry are of Irish descent, and three of the six 
State Premiers have Irish descendents. For a 
century and a half, the Irish in Australia were a 
significant minority in a society dominated by 
English connections and traditions. They were the 
ones who questioned and challenged attitudes to 
the prevailing culture and religion. They sought 
and achieved a nation broad and tolerant enough 
to include them as they were, tolerant enough to 
accept those aspects of life they considered most 
important. 

The Irish contribution to the Australian ethos, 
was, at the time of its making, often vigorously 
criticised and sometimes fiercely resisted. | recall 
particularly the establishment and development of 
the Catholic education and welfare systems, the 
controversies surrounding the place of religion in 
politics which began in the 1840s and only 
subsided in the relatively recent past, the con- 
scription controversies of World War i, the 
interaction between capital and labour and, aris- 
ing from this, most importantly, the foundation 
and achievements of the Australian Labour Party, 
in which the Irish tradition has always been a vital 
one. 

There are two particular characteristics of this 
irish contribution to contemporary Australia that 
are worth emphasising. The first is that the 
tensions and divisions generated by the religious, 
social and political controversies in which trish 
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Australians were involved proved over the longer 
term to be of a creative rather than a destructive 
nature. No lasting bigotry or sectarianism remains 
in Australia. The outcome, rather, has been a 
constructive and protective Australian political 
system, a system in which a continuing and 
vigorous debate about the kind of society Austra- 
lia should be can take place. In this way, the Irish 
made a most important contribution both in 
ensuring personal liberties in Australia and in the 
development of a distinctively Australian identity 
which encompasses the many nationalities that 
have made this country their home. 

Another hallmark of the Irish in Australia has 
been their concentration on Australian, rather 
than Irish, issues. It was the irish, more than any 
other national group, who first rejected the idea of 
Australia as simply ‘a new Britannia in another 
world’ and compelled others to become con- 
scious of Australia’s different origins and culture. 
They did this by seeking to encourage in Australia 
the development of a unique national conscious- 
ness. At the same time, Irish Australians never 
forgot their essential lrishness. This was reflected 
in the Irish social and cultural life that flourished 
in Australia during the peak years of Irish migra- 
tion and in the special affection which the many 
Australians of irish descent continue to have for 
the homeland of their forefathers. 

it is apparent in our vigorous literary tradition, 
from Marcus Clarke to Tom Kenneally, in folk 
songs like Wild Colonial Boy and Moreton Bay: 
and also, importantly, in the origin of Australian 


Rules Football! in Gaelic Football. | am sure we 


both wish the recently inaugurated international 
competition between Australia and Ireland well, 

In all this the Irish have set a standard for the 
healthy diversity that now characterises Australian 
life and institutions — a standard whereby nation- 
al groups do not abandon the distinctive cultural 


1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 1984, pages 
938 to 943. 
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Pictured at a reception at Government House, Canberra, are (from left}, the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP: Mrs 
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Hillery; Mrs Hawke; and the President of Ireland, Dr Patrick Hillery. (AIS photo). 


traditions of their homelands but which upholds 
their primary interest, as Australians, with Austra- 
lia’s present and future role and with making the 
most of the opportunities which living in this 
country provide. 

ireland has decided that its modern destiny lies 
in Europe, a decision with which you, Mr Presi- 
dent, were closely associated. Australia sees its 
future in our successful integration with the 
Western Pacific region. 

Nevertheless, today, both our countries recog- 
nise the importance of our interlocked histories to 
our continuing relationship. Australia appreciated 
lreland’s hosting of the first Australian Bicenten- 
nial Conference in Kilkenny in 1983. Our Govern- 
ment has recognised the value of the connection 
with the creation under the Whitlam Government 
of the Chair of Australian History at University 
College, Dublin, and the grant announced on St 
Patrick’s Day this year to secure the future of the 
Chair. 
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We hope that on the basis of our links the trish 
Government will be a major participants in our 
Bicentenary in 1988. We look forward to con- 
tinued co-operation in the cultural and tourism 
area and should continue to look for opportunities 
to co-operate in the pursuit of shared political 
ideals as well as for mutually beneficial openings 
in the economic sphere. 


Mr President, your visit has brought into focus 
the unique Irish contribution to our nation and our 
national ethos. it has not only caused the hearts of 
our Walshs, Kellys, Murphys, Duffys, Keatings, 
Ryans and O'Reillys to swell with pride, but it has 
also brought to the rest of us an appreciation of 
that contribution. 


| hope that you will take back with you to 
lreland a feeling of pride in the achievements of 
the Irish in this land, and the knowledge that your 
country will always have a special place in our 
hearts and minds. 
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Australia’s defence policy’ 


Speech by the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, to the National Press Club, in Canberra, on 


12 june: 


Rummaging through the history of our defence planning can produce a few surprises. Perhaps the 
most significant for me recently was a look at bits of the 1959 Strategic Basis Paper. 
In terms of strategic guidance it was perhaps the most prescient if most ignored advice delivered to a 


Minister. 


To fully appreciate the significance of the 1959 
Strategic Basis Paper, we need to see it in the light 
of prevailing orthodoxy which led the Menzies 
Government to reject the 1959 paper out of hand. 
Earlier strategic basis papers defined that ortho- 
doxy in terms of: a low risk of direct military threat 
to Australia, Australian security being safeguarded 
by co-operation with the British Empire and the 
United States and, most importantly — for the 
purpose of this discussion — the structure of the 
Australian Defence Force was to be deliberately 
shaped and organised primarily to play a part ina 


larger allied force overseas, rather than for the - 


independent defence of Australia. 

The 1959 Strategic Basis Paper challenged that 
orthodoxy. It declared our prime task to be, ‘to 
ensure the security of Australian territory and its 
sea and air approaches’. It supported this by 
assessments such as: experience has demons- 
trated that SEATO? is limited in important re- 
spects, and United Kingdom resources may no 
longer permit it to make a major contribution in 
the Far East in view of the prior commitments of 
the European and Middle East areas. But the 
crucial point appeared when the paper stated: 

Examination of the nature of the conflicts in which 

Australia could be engaged shows that a number of 

situations might arise in which Australian forces 

should be prepared to act independently at least for a 

time. 

The paper then set down radical new criteria for 
the shaping of the defence force: 

The organisation of our defence must take into 

consideration two main requirements, viz, the reten- 

tion of non-communist South East Asia in friendly 
hands and a future situation when we may be called 
upon to defend (. . .) the north-western approaches by 
our independent efforts. As our forces could be 
reshaped only over a long period of years they should 
be designed primarily with the ability to act indepen- 
dently of allies. Such forces could act conjointly with 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
181 and No. 4, April 1985, page 298. 
2. South East Asia Treaty Organisation (Ed). 
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allies in regional defence arrangements. On the other 

hand, forces shaped solely to act in concert with 

major allies would not necessarily be capable of an 
independent role. 

Give or take the odd bit of archaic language this 
seems about as good a basis upon which any 
Australian government could have operated in the 
succeeding decades. No Australian government, 
however, gave that type of view serious consid- 
eration until obliged to do so by our principal 
allies — the U.S. through the Guam Doctrine and 
the UK through its review of commitments east of 
Suez. 

The Whitlam Government began the process of 
adjusting to the realities which the extract | quoted 
from the 1959 Strategic Basis Paper defined so 
succinctly. However, the coalition parties, in 
government and in opposition, have shown a 
singular incapacity to come to terms with the logic 
of our real strategic circumstances, and to struc- 
ture the Australian Defence Force accordingly. 

This Government has grasped Australia’s 
strategic realities. We are committed to a policy of 
self-reliant defence of Australia, we are develop- 
ing a defence force with relevant capabilities and 
we are advancing Australia’s interests through a 
responsible independent foreign policy. The 
objective of this Government is to achieve de- 
fence self-reliance based on a strategy of the 
defence of Australia. That is the minimum objec- 
tive consistent with the requirements for national 
sovereignty. It also happens to conform to the 
expectation of our neighbours, friends and allies. 
It is also, I will argue, consistent with the type of 
policy framework we have established to guide 
relations with our principal ally, the United States. 

There are features of our environment which 
both assist and hinder achievement of that objec- 
tive. Obviously of benefit is the fact that our 
strategic circumstances are comparatively benign. 
Our neighbours do not harbour intentions or 
capabilities which are consistent with the desire 
or ability to seriously threaten our territorial 
integrity. We would have substantial warning of a 
change in either respect. 
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Mr Kim Beazley, MP. (AIS photo). 


We have the assessment of the Japanese Impe- 
rial General Staff in 1942 on how unattractive an 
attack on Australia would be, admittedly prepared 
against a background of a Japanese preoccupation 
with several fronts. Their report said in part: 

if the invasion is attempted, the Australians, in view of 
their national character, would reSist to the end. Also 
because the geographic conditions of Australia pre- 
sent numerous difficulties in a military sense, it is 
apparent that a military venture in that country would 
be a difficult one. 

Having analysed those difficulties in the context 
of the war, it was concluded: 

To alter the plan already in force, and to employ a 
force larger than the one employed in the southern 
area since the outbreak of the war; to suddenly 
invade Australia, which lies 4000 nautical miles away 
would be a reckless adventure, and is beyond Japan's 
ability. 

Today, the military problems still imposed on 
others by our geographic situation contribute to 
our benign environment. The air-sea gap between 
Australia and South East Asia forms a considerable 
moat. This has been a permanent feature of our 
strategic assessments if not necessarily the public 
positions of our political leadership. That geogra- 
phy also, however, contains its problems. Our 
northern coastline is closer to possible launching 
points of hostile activity than our main centres in 
the south and east. The distances impose numer- 
ous burdens on our surveillance and interdiction 
capabilities in circumstances both of high-level 
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threat and some lower level threats of harassment. 

What makes self-reliance possible in these 
circumstances is not only the capability and 
intentions of our neighbours, but also the possibil- 
ity of a technological fix. We have available to us 
or are acquiring or could acquire a range of 
weapons systems, surveillance systems, and range | 
extenders for weapons systems which are capable 
of dealing with those problems if resources are 
properly marshalled. 


This latter point is critical and is central both to 
the Dibb Review* of our force structure and 
capability and the Government's response to it. | 
would like now to examine some of the legacy of 
our problems in this regard, not simply to score 
political points but to demonstrate difficulties we 
may well confront in the future when the results 
coincide with exponential increases in the cost of 
important items of capital equipment. 

Defence planning is a long-term business. 
However, over-commitments will cause distor- 
tions. The extent of defence’s future commitments 
can be measured as a percentage of the annual 
defence budget. From 1978 to 1982 defence’s 
outstanding obligations i.e. the money we owed 
against future years, were about 60 per cent of the 
annual budget. However, a great change occurred 
in the middle of 1982 when the total debt went up 
to 116 per cent of the yearly budget. In dollar 
terms, the debt more than doubled, growing by 
more than $214 billion. 


This great splurge of future commitments has 
created a hump -— known in the trade as the 
Sinclair hump — of new capital equipment 
costs. We have had to deal with this problem, and 
we will have to continue to deal with it. Despite 
the efforts we have made to increase the propor- 
tion of defence money going to capital equip- 
ment, and despite the real increases defence has 
received since 1983, it would be very shortsighted 
not to recognise the reality of the coming press- 
ures. 

The real costs of equipment continue to grow 
and to grow at a greater rate than defence budgets. 
To take but one statistic, the cost of replacing all 
our equipment would more than double over the 
next 30 years. The big question of course is 
whether we should be replacing all our existing 
equipment. It is not just a matter of money, though 
that is a necessary part of the equation. What we 
have to do is think realistically about our future 
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3. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, page 
141. 

4. After the then Minister for Defence, Mr lan Sinclair, 
MP (Ed). 
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needs and not cling mindlessly to what we have 
done before. 

| acknowledge that this approach will upset the 
reactionaries, but | would ask this audience in 
particular to recognise their cries of outrage as 
what they are: the reactions of narrow vested 
interests who cannot come to terms with change 
and who cannot take a broad national defence 
perspective. 

Despite these various problems, the Govern- 
ment has not simply operated on the assumption 
that we should await the product of a review of 
our force structure and capability before acting in 
a number of areas. We can act in those areas 
because we believe that the thrust of our strategic 
thinking as it relates to some elements of capabil- 
ity is sufficiently clear for decisions which need 
taking to be taken. There are other areas where the 
timetable for decision making is such where, 
particularly, decisions are not required until after 
we have the benefit of the Dibb Report. 

Two decisions | think are worth some brief 
analysis here because | don’t believe they have 
been sufficiently assessed in all their aspects in 
public to date. One has been the decision to 
remove a carrier from the structure of the surface 
fleet, and the related issue of the capabilities 
required of the helicopters for the guided missile 
frigates. The other has been to move to the next 
stage of the acquisition of new conventional 
submarines for the navy. 

When we were in Opposition we assessed the 
primary roles of a carrier to be the ability to 
project power at considerable distance from our 
shores albeit in a relatively benign air environ- 
ment: the ability to co-operate with allied carrier 
battle groups; and the ability to support anti- 
submarine warfare operations in shipping choke 
points around the Australian coastline with other 
air and maritime assets, with some capacity to 
assist convoying beyond perhaps the range of 
those additional air assets. We considered on the 
basis of a strategy directed to the defence of 
Australia that the first two roles were not of high 
priority. The third had a higher level of priority 
and needed to be addressed. Having arrived at 
that conclusion we were able to arrive at prompt 
and considered decisions on the carrier and the 
helicopter for the FFGs.*> On both these points our 
opponents dithered, whereas our response re- 
flected a disciplined approach to marrying the 
strategic requirement and the capability. 

We were capable of acting promptly and 
decisively on the carrier issue on coming to 
government because we had thought through the 





5. Guided missile frigates (Ed). 
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level of priority to be given it in our force 
structure. For us it was not simply the question of 
whether or not we could afford it. That is not to 
say there were not real issues to be considered on 
the cost side. Was it worth having a carrier if you 
could not equip it to its full capability? Was it 
worth having a carrier if you could not have two 
or three? Given priorities accorded our immediate 
strategic environment wasn’t land based power 
more cost effective? These considerations 
weighed with us too. 

For our opponents, however, cost was a prime 
consideration. The coalition undertook to replace 
HMAS Melbourne with HMS Invincible. As part 
of that decision, fixed wing aircraft were to be 
phased out of the navy, for the Australian Invinci- 
ble was to be equipped with ASW® helicopters. 
The Invincible purchase gave rise to such a major 
distortion in the defence budget, detailed by Sir 
James Killen” to Parliament, that there was 
evident relief when the British gave them a way 
out of that temporary decision. In a dithering way, 
once the Invincible option was removed, our 
opponents were arriving at the same decision as 
we had. Nevertheless, they are still dithering, and 
proposing what their last year’s defence policy 
called ‘An air-capable maritime platform’, a kind 
of Clayton’s aircraft carrier. 

We have decided not to acquire an aircraft 
carrier, and, as a logical consequence, confirmed 
our predecessors’ decision to phase out fixed wing 
aircraft from the navy, because that capability is 
only required if your strategic posture is one that 
requires the ability to project air power over great 
distances. Since we have focussed on the defence 
of Australia, we do not require a single very 
expensive and vulnerable platform to provide for 
our northern maritime air defence and air strike 
requirements. 

Instead we are developing a series of air bases 
across Australia. Upgrading the bare bases at 
Derby and Learmonth is a high priority, as ts 
construction of a home-base at Tindal for a 
squadron of F/A-18s. Self-reliance has thus also 
meant that Australia now, after the legacy of years 
of strategic emphasis elsewhere in the world, is at 
last to turn large resources to constructing bases 
and infrastructure in littoral locations around the 
north. Under present planning this Government 
will be investing $420 million in airfields in 
northern Australia. 

We are also examining the need for in-flight 
refuelling for the F/A-18 Hornet fighters, and 
airborne early warning aircraft to operate in 


6 Anti-submarine warfare (Ed). 
7. The then Minister for Defence (Ed). 
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RAN’s newest FFG-7 class guided missile frigate, HMAS Darwin, built for the Navy in Seattle, U.S. 


conjunction with the Australian designed and 
developed over-the-horizon radar. Arming the 
F/A-18s, P3C Orion long-range maritime patrol 
aircraft, and F-111s with Harpoon missiles will 
also provide Australia with an airborne strike force 
unparalleled in our region. 


In relation to the priority anti-submarine war- 
fare capability, mentioned earlier as an aspect of 
our consideration of aircraft carriers, the Govern- 
ment has addressed the problem with the FFG 
frigates and their helicopters. In 1976, when the 
Fraser Government agreed to buy four FFG 
frigates from the U.S., acquisition of eight helicop- 
ters was part of the project. However, the coali- 
tion dithered about the selection throughout the 
Fraser years. Incidentally, that dithering is re- 
sponsible for a substantial part of the over $50 
million in modifications which will have to be 
made to our frigates to accommodate the eight 
new Sikorsky helicopters which we have ordered. 


The Sikorsky Seahawks will give the RAN’s four 
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It was 
commissioned on 21 July 1984. Two more of this class of ship will be built in Australia at the Wihamstown 
dockyard. HMAS Darwin is the first ship to bear the name of Australia’s northernmost capital. (Department of 
Defence photo). 


frigates significant anti-submarine warfare capabi- 
lities, in combination with long-range detection 
by the RAAF’s P3C Orion long-range maritime 
patrol aircraft and towed array sonars that are 
being developed in Australia for our frigates. This 
year the Government gave final approval for the 
commencement of construction of two more 
guided missile frigates in Australia at William- 
stown naval dockyard. The RAN’‘s four — later six 
— frigates will have a significantly more flexible 
capability to provide anti-submarine protection to 
our coastal traffic and priority ocean approaches 
than one small carrier, which would itself require 
support vessels. The Sikorsky Seahawks will also 
give our frigates significant over-the-horizon sur- 
veillance, targetting and strike capabilities. One 
frigate equipped with two Sikorsky helicopters 
can patrol a sea corridor as wide as our Extended 
Economic Zone. Furthermore, the Sikorskys can 
attack with their own torpedoes, or direct fire from 
the frigate’s harpoon missiles, which are more 
capable than the well known Exocets. 
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It is obvious that our approach has not been to 
prepare the Australian Defence Force to act as 
part of an allied force in a distant theatre, but to 
meet the strategic requirements for the defence of 
Australia in the most cost-effective manner. To the 
extent that it is economically realistic to do so, we 
also foster the capacity of Australian industry to 
support the Australian Defence Force. This 
approach is also evident in the way we have 
moved forward the acquisition of six new sub- 
marines for the Navy. 

At $2600 million the acquisition of six new 
submarines is the second largest indigenous de- 
fence initiative ever undertaken in Australia in 
peacetime. The new submarines are also impor- 
tant to Australia’s priority maritime defence re- 
quirements. They will be able to covertly and 
selectively monitor maritime activity through a 
layered system of advanced underwater sensors 
and processors and to strike against maritime 
targets with a choice of precision-guided torpe- 
does and missiles. Our possessing submarines 
would impose heavy operational constraints, 
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A Harpoon missile fitted under the wing of an RAAF Orion P3C aircraft. (Department of Defence photo). 





uncertainties and costs on an enemy. Certainly, if 
Australia did not have a submarine capability a 
prospective enemy’s efforts in preparing maritime 
resources for hostile actions against us would be 
greatly simplified. 

The coalition’s defence policy in the last 
election proposed the acquisition by Australia of 
four nuclear submarines, instead of six conven- 
tional submarines. Against this, Navy’s profession- 
al advice at the highest level is that the conven- 
tional submarine is a more cost effective choice to 
meet Australia’s requirements than the nuclear 
submarines. 

In terms of capability, the weapons and combat 
systems of nuclear and conventional submarines 
of the same size are basically similar. Nuclear 
submarines are noisier, more likely to be detected 
by active sonar, less able to discriminate noise 
made by other vessels, and less well suited to 
operations in the shallow waters to the north of 
Australia. The areas in which nuclear submarines 
have superior capabilities are not priority defence 
requirements for the RAN. 
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In terms of cost, nuclear submarines cost at least 
30 per cent more to acquire, and could cost up to 
twice as much to maintain, and this takes no 
account of the massive infrastructure costs. Furth- 
ermore, the coalition last year proposed construc- 
tion of three nuclear submarine hulls in Australia. 

Most of the systems would be fully imported, 
and Australia would be dependent on other 
countries for support of nuclear submarines, 
unless massive investment was undertaken to 
establish a nuclear power industry in energy-rich 
Australia. Against this, we have decided to build 
all six submarines in Australia, with substantial 
Australian industry participation, to give Australia 
a self-reliant defence capability with a disprop- 
_ortionately powerful deterrent effect. 


“a4 {think it is appropriate to conclude a discussion 
~~ on aspects of a strategy of defence of Australia 


with some consideration of how such a strategy 
dovetails with alliance commitments which in the 
past have underpinned a strategy of forward 
defence. 

It is the Government's view that there is no 
contradiction between its policies supporting the 
defence of Australia and its commitment to 
ANZUS. In terms of general strategic perspectives 
the alliance advances some important Australian 
policy goals as well as reflecting shared perspec- 
tives which are, nevertheless, the outcome of 
independently determined policy stances. More 
directly, the alliance does assist the development 
of defence self-reliance. This latter point is more 
sustainable the more the debate can be shifted out 
of the sterile framework of argument about the 
reliability of guarantees under the ANZUS 
alliance. 

Both the conservative supporters and the critics 
of ANZUS have arrived, oddly enough, at similar 
conclusions even if with different prescriptions for 
future actions. The Tories agree that guarantees 
can only be rendered certain by continued 
demonstrations of fealty. The critics argue that the 
price of trying to sustain uncertain guarantees is 
too high. A balanced approach is to say that 
argument here is futile, except to acknowledge 
that whatever we might think about the reliability 
of guarantees, a would-be enemy would have to 
consider them too. Even the possibility — let 
alone the likelihood — of reliability would place a 
substantial question mark over military initiatives 
against us. 

What the alliance relationship in fact does, on a 
day-to-day basis, is to substantially advance our 
technical capabilities and our understanding of 
events in our area of strategic concern. Partly as a 
result of the latter contribution it also enables us to 
limit the cost of our insurance. Without it, our 
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defence budget would become the victim of a 
shopping list of requirements to deal with worst 
case scenarios. The technical improvements assist 
in ensuring the ability to secure and sustain a 
technological fix for the problems posed by our 
Strategic geography. | 

There is no need for the alliance to distort our 


defence priorities. It is important for both our - : 
defence and foreign policies to get the balance of € 


advantage of the alliance in proper perspective. 
The advantages to us, | have argued, are real 


and have their counterparts in the area of our o ~ 
foreign policy. The advantages to the United = 
States are also substantial while the costs are > ~ 
negligible. Certainly there is no requirement o 
under the ANZUS alliance as there is under = 


NATO for the United States to be obliged in 


certain circumstances to consider its annihilation = 


while it fulfills its obligations. At the same time 
co-operation with Australia, mainly through the 
joint facilities, assists stable deterrence, the possi- — 
bility of securing arms control agreements and 
effective early warning of nuclear attack. 

This position presents Australia with substantial 
political opportunities which we have rarely 
exercised. Those opportunities are limited and 
have to be exercised with proper regard for the 
fact that we are pretty small beer internationally. 
We need to spend the political capital wisely and 
as far as possible in support of stands on essential 
issues. In the many areas of arms control discus- 
sion where we are engaged at the moment | 
believe that we are expending that capital more 
effectively than any of our predecessors. 

Our policies are on course in addressing many 
of the issues raised by critics in the past against 
Australian national security policies. People with 
patriotic convictions about our apparent willing- 
ness to demean our national sovereignty in the 
defence area can at last see a nascent independent 
defence capability. 

Those who are concerned about the central 
contemporary issues of war and peace can see a 
government using leverage not available to most 
middle and small powers in pursuit of peaceful 
objectives. 

From my own point of view | believe the next 
two years will be crucial in determining the 
direction of Australian defence policy. In that time 
we will take a decision on a submarine which will 
take up a substantial proportion of the forward 
equipment program. We will also develop a 
response to the Dibb Review of force structure 
and capabilities. If that meets our expectations 
then clear lines will have been laid down that will 
leave governments with mainly implementing 
tasks in the years ahead. 
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Australia-Indonesia: managing the relationship 


Speech by Mr John Holloway, Assistant Secretary, South East Asia Branch, Department of Foreign 
Affairs, at the Indonesian Cultural and Education Institute first national convention, La Trobe 


University, Melbourne, on 17 May: 


| would like to preface the following remarks with the comment that they are made as much in my 
capacity as a student of Indonesia as in my other capacity as a cog in the wheel of management of the 


bilateral relationship. 


Above all | speak as one who would very much wish to see Australia’s relations with Indonesia 


flourish. 


The setting 


No two neighbouring countries in the world 
have a wider cultural gulf separating them than 
that which exists between Australia and Indone- 
sia. Common bonds of history and social develop- 
ment are almost entirely lacking between the two 
countries. Until World War Il, totally different 
colonial experiences contrived to maintain at a 
minimum the level of cross-contact. This seemed 
to be confined to intrepid Australian travellers 
who rarely saw more than Batavia, and communi- 
ties of Indonesian fishermen from the eastern 
islands who made landfall on the arid northern 
coastline of Australia apparently making little 
impact on inhabitants there. Other contacts, such 
as the pearl fishermen in Broome were peripheral 
to the possibility of any common cultural develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps one of the most obvious reflections of 
the gulf opened by this separate cultural develop- 
ment is the contrast between the individualism of 
Australian society and the corporateness of In- 
© donesian society. The sense of group identity 
within Indonesian society continues to be a 
particularly important ingredient in maintaining 
the integrity of the Indonesian nation. Village and 
family patterns of interpersonal relationships re- 
main two of the principal pillars of Indonesian 
society, despite the relentless encroachment of 
urban values and lifestyles. By way of contrast, the 
emphasis in Australia on individual progress and 
competitiveness is reflected at virtually all levels 
of society. 

The Indonesia-Australia youth exchange prog- 
ram, set up in 1981, reveals the extent of our 
cultural differences. The process of acculturation 
for young people involved in the program has 
been very demanding, and has posed some real 
challenges. This is no less for young Australians 
faced with the lack of privacy, the claustrophobic 
attention of their Indonesian village hosts and the 
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need to arrive at consensus decisions than for 
young Indonesians faced with requirements to act 
as individuals separated from a supportive society 
and confronted with ‘free thinking’ and ‘free 
behaviour’ in Australia. 

The cultural gap | describe appears to be 
abiding and is being reinforced. On a more 
dynamic level, the disparity between our political 
and institutional frameworks is widening, with the 
common ground in terms of political values and 
purposes actually diminishing. Indonesia has a 
government that is increasingly seeking to create a 
kind of corporate State in which only one set of 
political and social values is acceptable. This is 
not understood in Australia and is often feared or 
resented, 

On the other hand, Australia is seeking to allow 
power and voice to as many sections of its society 
as possible. This is widely regarded in Indonesia 
as a demonstration of a country lacking fun- 
damental discipline and a coherent sense of 
direction, where organised labour has the ability 
to undermine national productivity and govern- 
ment policies are pilloried in public by the media. 

indonesia’s arduous road to independence was 
but the beginning of a difficult period of nation 
building. During the 1950s, this process was 
characterised by the shaky development of West- 
ern forms of parliamentary democracy. While 
maintaining a multi-party system, Indonesia 
shared at least some basic features of liberal 
parliamentary rule with Australia. However the 
growing authoritarianism of the Soekarno years, 
as Indonesia battled against regional disintegra- 
tion, underscored the shallow hold of Western — 
style democracy. 

The ‘New Order’ era under President Soeharto 
has seen a continuation of what is, by Australian 
standards, an essentially inflexible style of govern- 
ment. The preoccupations of the Soekarno years 
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with national unity and a strong spirit of national- 
ism remain but, are today augmented with a 
concentration on Pancasila'- which is often baf- 
fling to outside observers. In short, the time when 
Indonesian political and social institutions had 
something in common with their Australian coun- 
terparts has passed and we must learn to live with 
that. 

There are also differing perceptions in Australia 
and indonesia of each country’s regional signifi- 
cance. It is seen by many in both Indonesia and 
Australia that Indonesia is both actually and 
potentially more important to Australia than vice 
versa. While Indonesia can be confident of a 
primus inter pares role in the region, Australia has 
a far less secure place. Although we are geog- 
raphically contiguous to the ASEAN countries and 
- have since the 1940s paid our dues in the region, 
including with our blood, there are strong residual 
doubts in Indonesia and elsewhere about Austra- 
lia’s right to a regional role. 

The differences between Australian and Indone- 
sian political values and regional perspectives are 
unlikely to diminish in the near future. As a 
consequence, the political climate of bilateral 
relations could suffer if they were subjected to the 
pressure of new tensions. Indeed, it is possible to 
view the bilateral relationship as being inherently 
difficult to manage with periods of possibly 
unnatural close co-operation and empathy stand- 
ing out as high water-marks in an otherwise 
turbulent but normal state of relations. Two such 
periods were clearly the honeymoon years of 
Australia’s diplomatic relations with Indonesia 
when Indonesia was struggling to establish its 
independence and territorial integrity and the era 
of Australia’s ‘special relationship’ with Indonesia 
in the early years of the Whitlam Government. 

The myths conjured up by memories of these 
halcyon years hide the realities of a relationship 
continually fraught with its fair share of vicissi- 
tudes. Despite careful public presentation, con- 
tinuity rather than change has been the underlying 
hallmark of Australia’s relationship with In- 
donesia. 

But a state of fluctuating strain in the rela- 
tionship is obviously undesirable. Indonesia lies 
across many of Australia’s vital trade and com- 
munications routes and occupies a position of 
Clear strategic importance to us. Serious difficul- 
ties could be caused for Australia in several key 
respects by an unco-operative attitude on the part 
of the Indonesian authorities. The fear that In- 
donesia might close its airspace or waters to 
Australian aircraft or ships has emerged in the 
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past. Indonesia also has a potential capacity to 
affect Australia’s standing in regional and Third 
World affairs. Without listing all the reasons for 
Indonesia’s importance to Australia, it is clear that 
it Is not in our interests to provoke Indonesia fo 
become a suspicious or hostile neighbour. 


Constraints on managing the relationship 


| now wish to turn to a more detailed considera- 
tion of some of the constraints on the management 
of the relationship. It is not likely that Australia 
can ever have much, if any, influence on indone- 
sian policy thinking in general terms. No longer 
does Indonesia face a dire economic outlook as it 
did in the late 1960s and early 1970s when 
Australian policy was aimed at helping Indonesia 


under new management to get on its feet. Indone- n a 


sia has established itself as a viable and dynamic 
economy requiring diversified economic relations 
with the large economies. There is, therefore, a 


diminished Australian capacity to be of assistance — 


to Indonesia. Indonesia is aware of this, 

Australia’s diminished capacity to influence 
Indonesian policy makers on economic grounds 
applies in other areas, for example, human rights, 
Strident criticism of Indonesia in Australian 
media, university and parliamentary circles invari- 
ably causes resentment and offence on the in- 
donesian side. In this context, it is not entirely 
realistic for Australians to think they can change 
the state of affairs in Indonesia through recourse to 
public condemnation. 

At the same time, however, it is not my 
intention to suggest that there is no place for 
Australian comment on denial of human rights 
anywhere. Australia’s commitment to human 
rights is an enduring feature of our political values 
and outlook on world events and not one which is 
easily compromised. It has a particular obligation 
to voice its condemnation of human rights viola- 
tions in our region. As testified by the release 
between 1977 and 1979 of most of the political 
prisoners detained in relation to the 1965 coup 
attempt, the strength of international opinion can 
have a salutary effect on Indonesia’s performance 
in the field of human rights. 

A particular problem that is likely to continue to 
beset the relationship is the issue of development 
in iran Jaya. It seems from the media that the 
question of Indonesian Government policies in 
Irian Jaya is replacing the issue of East Timor as the 
primary focus of concern for a variety of Austra- 
lian community organisations involved in aid and 
church activities in Australia. Where certain 
Indonesian development priorities have seemed 
to destabilise relations with neighbouring PNG, 
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and the area immediately adjacent to Australia’s 
border, or transgressed basic human rights, this 
concern is shared by the Australian Government. 
The situation is made more complex by the depth 
of feeling in Australia for the cause of PNG 
independence. Any possible threat to the interests 
and national security of PNG, which this year 
celebrates its 10th anniversary of Independence, 
will be viewed with grave concern. 

A further constraint on managing the rela- 
tionship is the belief, commonly expressed in 
Indonesia, that the onus for improving bilateral 
relations should fall exclusively on the side of 
Australia as the bilateral relationship with Austra- 
lia is not as important to them as it is for Australia. 
Many Indonesians respond to the argument that 
they should do more to improve the relationship 
by saying that if Australians continue to write or 
say ‘negative’ things about Indonesia, then In- 
donesia will turn its back. They argue that if that 
means the relationship suffers, then it is not the 
fault of Indonesia. 

These sentiments were reflected in comments 
by a prominent Indonesian academic at a public 
lecture in Jakarta recently. The academic, who is 
very familiar with Australia and Australian institu- 
tions, reportedly asserted that the real reason for 
Australians’ negative perception of Indonesia is 
not because of Indonesian actions in respect of 
East Timor or Irian Jaya but because Australia has 
more affinity with America and Europe rather than 
with neighbouring countries. In this way, it is 
argued, the blame for much of the mutual 
misunderstanding that clouds the relationship 
should be placed squarely at the feet of Australia. 

Both of our Governments have indicated that, 
while there are problems with some aspects of 
Australian society, the overall government-to- 
government relationship remains very good. At 
the same time, Indonesian official thinking main- 
tains that if Australia has any problem with aspects 
of the relationship, it is up to the Australian 
Government to put its own house in order. Many 
Indonesians would like to see the Australian 
Government exercise control on the Australian 
media and the views expressed by various ele- 
ments of the Australian community. This is, of 
course, impossible, but it has resulted in some- 
thing of a stalemate which, at the moment it 
seems, Indonesia is prepared to accept. 

A third major constraint on the management of 
the relationship is the influence of domestic 
factors in Australian foreign policy formulation. | 
wish to argue that there is a need for a strong 
constituency of support within the Australian 
public if Australia is to be able to cultivate the 
relationship successfully. In a parliamentary 
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democracy such as Australia, an important ele- 
ment in fashioning this constituency of support is 
represented by the media. The prosecution by 
Australia of more imaginative and rewarding 
initiatives with Indonesia will continue to be 
hampered by Indonesia’s suspicion of the Austra- 
lian media combined with either indifference and 
apathy or antipathy about Indonesia from within 
the Australian media and public at large. 

Indonesian policy formulators appear to labour 
under the misconception that poor perceptions of 
Indonesia in Australia are primarily caused by the 
media. It is probably more true that, to the extent 
the public is interested in events in Indonesia, the 
media generally tends to reflect a view which is 
based on the lowest common denominator of 
awareness, 


Establishing broader parameters of 
understanding 


Having considered the significant and growing 
differences in outlook between our two cultures 
and some of the inherent difficulties in handling 
the relationship, | now intend to explore some 
general principles which are necessary if we are to 
get on with the business of the relationship. 

Relations with Indonesia should be handled on 
two planes, both of which demand a good deal of 
effort. The two planes | refer to are government-to- 
government and people-to-people contacts. At 
government-to-government level, | would argue, a 
relationship can be pursued within established 
patterns of understanding and tolerance. Dramatic 
breakthroughs or improvements in the rela- 
tionship should not be expected to occur in this 
essentially status quo environment. | am talking 
here about the maintenance of good relations 
between Australia and Indonesia, despite a variety 
of irritations that will inevitably crop up at official 
level. This line of approach is made with the 
presumption that both Governments can afford for 
the time being to take things for granted, in much 
the same way as | asserted earlier the Indonesian 
Government does when looking to Australia to 
initiate improvements in the relationship. 

But if no results from the relationship can be 
shown in terms of coming to grips with outstand- 
ing differences, it will become increasingly diffi- 
cult to contain criticism by one side of the policies 
and motivations of the other. 

| believe it is the people-to-people level of the 
relationship that could hold out the brightest 
prospect of achieving the objective of coming to 
grips with outstanding differences. A central 
assumption underlining this approach is the de- 
sirability of attaining more mutual knowledge in 
the long-term about our two societies. Closer links 
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between individuals and a variety of non- 
government bodies in both countries offer the 
greatest potential for broadening understanding 
and minimising unnecessary frictions. 

Of course the government-to-government and 
people-to-people planes do not always work 
independently of one another. The holding of this 
conference is a good example of the type of 
co-operation that is possible between government 
and non-government groups on both sides in the 
important area of enhancing cultural awareness. 
But there is scope for closer consultation between 
governments and other groups with an interest in 
promoting the relationship such as the business 
community. 
ft might be that some of the bridging of the gaps 
_ could be met by an adequately funded Australia- 
_ Indonesia Foundation — similar to the Australia- 
-Japan Foundation and the Australia-China Coun- 
cil. An institution like this could usefully bring 
together groups in both countries with an interest 


_in consolidating, and where possible expanding, - 


bilateral relations. Not only could an Australia- 
Indonesia Foundation serve to enlarge the number 
of areas of contact between various government 
and non-government organisations but would be 
a valuable forum for airing fundamental problems 
in the absence of a complete understanding of 
cultural and institutional differences so that these 
differences would not bog down the relationship. 
One important function of the Foundation would 
be to examine the depths of our lack of knowledge 
about Indonesia in an attempt to draw out some 
common elements in our respective outlooks on 
particular issues. 

As | have said, | do not believe that the onus of 
managing the relationship should automatically 
be seen as falling on the side of Australia. But 
undoubtedly Australia can do more. It could for 
example endeavour to sell to Indonesia Australian 
achievements in such fields as scientific research. 
In this respect, the recent visit to Indonesia by the 
Minister for Science, Mr Jones, was a valuable 
opportunity to introduce some senior Indonesian 
Ministers to Australian technological advances, 

A point strongly put at the Australia-Indonesia 
seminar? at Griffith University in July last year was 
that Australian academics have devoted consider- 
able time to the study of Indonesia and this effort 
has largely not been reciprocated. Instead, there 
has been a measure of criticism from certain 
quarters in Indonesia, that those responsible for 
Indonesian studies in Australian universities are 
motivated by deep-seated prejudices antithetical 
to Indonesian culture and values. 


2. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 709. 
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In fact, in progressing towards the goal of 
increased mutual understanding, it would be 
helpful if there was a greater commitment by the 
Indonesian side to promoting Australian studies in 
Indonesia. It is all very well to have Australian 
studies centres in Indonesia funded through Au- 
stralian aid. But if we are to make a lasting, 
widespread impact it is necessary to interest 


Indonesians themselves in setting up courses for = 


the study of Australian culture, mores, ete. This i 
would help to address one of the problems raised > 
by the Indonesian delegation at the Griffith. 
seminar, namely the difficulty for Indonesians im 
distinguishing the differences between the views 
of the Australian Government, the media, and 
vested interests. 





A diverse cultural relations program is another 


useful bridge over our differences. The Australian _ 
cultural relations program with Indonesia is a- 
modest endeavour to stimulate interest across a. 
range of activities including assistance to English 
teaching classes, visits of musical, dance and 
sports groups from Australia and exhibitions of 
Australian paintings and handicrafts. However, in 
carrying out a cultural relations program, we need. 
to be aware of the danger of making a ‘frontal 
assault’ on the cultural values of the target society. 
This is especially important in the case of Indone- 
sia where it is easy to give offence. We should be 
careful, for instance, to avoid lecture tours of 
Indonesia where the vices and virtues of Austra- 
lian institutions and perspectives are served up in 
over-generous doses to our hosts. 

People-to-people contact at professional level 
has been largely neglected. There is scope for 
much useful interchange of ideas and experience 
between professional bodies, for example, in the 
legal profession. Justice Kirby’s*: recent visit to 
Indonesia where he met a large number of lawyers 
on a personal and relaxed basis was a helping first 
step in this direction. In the long-term, the 
development of a habit of consultation at profes- 
sional level and the promotion of academic 
exchanges, will hasten the momentum of en- 
hanced mutual understanding across a broad 
front. 

More attention should probably also be paid to 
building up contact at regional level between 
State and Provincial governments. A good exam- 
ple of the type of co-operation that can be 
achieved is the program launched by the Northern 
Territory Department of Education for teacher 
exchanges with the Balinese education author- 
ities. Another, probably overated example, is the 
development of sister-city relationships such as 





3. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 319. 
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AUSTRALIA-INDONESIA RELATIONSHIP 


that in place between Lismore in New South 
Wales and Ujung Pandang in Sulawesi. However, 
the momentum for a similar initiative between 
Sydney and Jakarta appears to have slipped due 
mainly to a proliferation of sister-city relationships 
involving Sydney. 

There are many other areas which we might 
fruitfully explore to enhance the level of under- 
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standing of each other's diverse cultural and 
institutional chemistry. | wish to finish here by 
making the point that a failure to address success- 
fully the central issue of mutual knowledge will 
ensure that we continue to suffer from a series of 
problems that stem from our inability to compre- 
hend and accept differences. 


The screening for the first ime 
of a feature film from Indonesia 
and a discussion on initiatives 
in the Indonesian Cinema were 
two of the highlights of the 
1985 Melbourne Film Festival, 
Australia’s longest running and 
one of the world’s oldest film 
festivals. Leading Indonesian 
film actress, Christine Hakim, 
(pictured in Melbourne) who 
featured in Pontrah, a film 
by Indonesian actor-director 
Teguh Karya, introduced the 
work to the audience from the 
stage of the Forum Cinema in 
Melbourne. She was also a 
guest of honour at the pala 
opening night on 20 june, 
when the Premier of Victoria, 
Mr lohn Cain, officially opened 
the Festival, A director of the 
Melbourne Film Festival, Mr 
David Hanan, said the festival's 
new policy was to have an 
Asian-Pacific focus designed to 
bring to Australian film audi- 
ences the best works from the 
immediate region. Previously 
the only films from Asia to be 
screened were fram Hong 
Kong, Japan and India. Howev- 
er, under the new policy at least 
one Indonesian film will be 
screened in Australia each year. 
(AIS photo). 
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Arab Gulf States 1985 


by Anne Fairbairn’: 


ARAB GULF STATES 


‘You are the first person ever to visit us who is not after a hard-nosed business deal.’ These were 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Information, Mohammed Abdul Rahman Al-Khulifi’s (rather sad) 
words of welcome when | first visited Doha in January 1983, to give lectures in the University of Qatar 


about Australian literature. 


While Arab Gulf oil is being pumped in to a vast flow of petro-dollars, with an ensuing flood of . 
traders, businessmen, contractors and carpet-baggers, scant attention has been paid to achievements, 
past and present, or to the culture and customs within the area. 


The most remarkable recent achievement has 
been the success of the Arab Gulf Co-operation 
Council (AGCC). Inspired by the Qur'an: ‘Hold 
fast together by the rope of God and be not 
divided among yourselves’, the six Arab Gulf 
oligarchies — Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, 
Qatar, the United Arab Emirates (UAE) and Oman 
created the AGCC in May 1981. Despite initial 
internal and external scepticism, by 1985 the 
AGCC has emerged as a dynamic and sophisti- 
cated confederation, operating as an inter- 
dependent unit which benefits each member State 
as well as strengthening their negotiating position 
with the rest of the world. 

The current world oil glut and pressures of the 
Iran-Iraq war have sparked an even greater sense 
of unity within the AGCC which has resulted in an 
intensified co-ordination of socio-economic plan- 
ning to counter the recession and to consolidate 
defence strategy. 





1. Anne Fairbairn is the only grand-daughter of one of 
Australia’s founding fathers — Sir George Houstoun 
Reid. She is a poet, journalist and artist. 

Although her childhood home was in Sydney, 

_ Anne spent several months each year visiting relatives 
in Brisbane and outback Queensland. After going to a 
boarding school she studied Arts at the University of 
Sydney. 

With her husband, Anne Fairbairn visited war-torn 
South Vietnam, as well as Burma, Thailand, Pakistan, 
Israel and Europe. She has written about these places 
for various newspapers and journals. In 1982 she 
made a lecture tour of 14 Middle Eastern universities 
to talk about Australian poetry and painting. 

Anne Fairbairn has visited the Arab Gulf States a 
number of times. She is the first Australian woman to 
be invited to Saudi Arabia, Qatar and the Sultanate of 
Oman. 

Anne has had her poetry published in leading 
Australian journals and has also exhibited her paint- 
ings on a number of occasions. They are represented 
in private collections in France, Brazil, the U.S., 
ireland and Australia. 
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The ubiquitous Arabian stereotypes — sheiks, 


camels and oases, are simply not the reality. Woo 
Arab Gulf States today. The genie of Aladdin’s ‘oil’ = 
lamp has created a twofold miracle across this 
in 1985 Arab thinking and 


desert peninsula, 
planning in the Gulf is as sophisticated as their — 
new environment, which nobody who has visited ` 
the area could deny is remarkable. Airconditioned 
‘space-age’ cities and their satellite towns are 
spreading out across the desert. In Saudi Arabia, 
super-modern high-rise buildings, airports 
(Riyadh’s international airport is the largest in the 
world), hospitals, hotels, schools, universities and 
(flood-lit) stadiums gleam in the brilliant sunlight. 
Eight lane highways cut across vast sandy wastes; 
armies of electricity pylons march over dunes; 
desalination plants provide 700 million gallons of 
fresh water each day. Water plus government 
incentive schemes are bringing life to the desert; 
this year domestic wheat yield will be over 
700 000 tonnes. 

Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the UAE possess 
one-third of the non-communist world’s proven 
oil reserves. The Saudis, mindful of the tanker war, 
are protecting the export of their vast oil produc- 
tion by doubling of the capacity of Petroline, the 
1.85 million barrels per day crude pipeline linking 
Abquiq to Yanby on the Red Sea. A spur is also 
being built to carry 500 000 barrels per day Iraqi 
crude through Petroline. 

In December this year, Saudi Arabia will be 
linked to ‘swinging’ Bahrain (as socially active 
cosmopolitan Bahrain is known in the Gulf}, by 
the most expensive bridge ever built (costing US. 
$30 000 a metre). A boom in business is expected 
in Bahrain in the wake of the opening, especially 
at the nearby port of Mina Sulman, which already 
handles 10000 container ships each year. 
Bahrain’s modest crude output is supplemented 
by importing Saudi crude for processing at the 
Sitra refinery. This island-State has emerged as a 
major banking and insurance centre for the Gulf; 
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The Holy Mosque in Mecca, Saudi Arabia. (Photo courtesy of Anne Fairbairn). 


other planned diversification away from oil de- 
pendancy includes a lucrative dry dock facility 
and an aluminium smelter. 

The Gulf’s Mega-market, sophisticated Kuwait, 
has every imported luxury item on sale from 
truffles and caviar to Gucci clothes. Situated only 
130 km from Iran-Iraq war zone, Kuwait feels 
more vulnerable than other AGCC States. The 
1983 December bombs exacerbated security ten- 
sion and the economic aftermath of the Souk al 
Manakh crash are still being resolved. However, 
the tanker war has had little impact on Kuwait's 
oil exports; expansion and modernisation of 
domestic refineries will be completed by 1986. 
Oil discoveries in 1984 extend the life span of 
Kuwait’s crude by more than 200 years. Confi- 
dence in the economic future is demonstrated by 
the enthusiasm with which a recent invitation to 
host the 1987 Islamic Conference was accepted. 

In Qatar’s Capital, Doha, a wide, pink-paved, 
palm-fringed promenade, follows the city’s 
curved corniche to the world’s most spectacular 
hotel. For U.S.$135 million, the Sheraton Hotel 
was built in the shape of a hollow, terraced 
pyramid overlooking the Arabian Gulf. In an 
ante-chamber beside the conference hall, large 
tapestries celebrate the beauty and grace of the 
Arabian horse in 20 classical poems interwoven in 
stylised calligraphy. 
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Oil accounts for 90 per cent of Qatar’s revenue. 
A major economic landmark was the official 
establishment in November 1984 of the Qatar 
Liquid Gas Company (Qaligas) which is to de- 
velop a U.S.$6000 million liquified natural gas 
scheme supplied by extensive North Field gas 
reserves. 

The city of Abu Dhabi, in the UAE, spills out 
over the desert. Soaring mirror-panelled office 
blocks reflect the waters of the Gulf, where, until 
recently there was a modest, mud-brick fishing 
village. The Emirates consist of a federation of 
States formed in 1971: Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Shar- 
jah, Ajman, Umm al Quwain, Ras Al Khaimah 
and Fujairah. Economic fluctuation of the 1970s 
have settled down, but the fact that the UAE’s 
ultra-conservative leaders established diplomatic 
relations with China in 1984 (only two other 
AGCC members have links with a communist 
State — Kuwait and Oman), are an indication of a 
new economic pragmatism. 

Until 1970, the Sultanate of Oman’s economy 
was one of subsistance agriculture, it was the most 
under-developed country in the Arab world; in 
1985, Oman’s current Five Year Plan is right on 
target. Because development has been so rapid in 
Oman, one is more aware than in other Gulf 
States of the past; traffic on super-highways 
flashes past Bedouins herding their flocks; 
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Jebelese families in mud-brick houses in the hills 
of Dhofar, (in southern Oman), watch American 
television soap-opera. The Al-Ghubrah desalina- 
tion plant provide 12 million gallons each day for 
Muscat (the capital) and its expanding satellite 
towns, while in the nearby Jebel Akhdar, (the 
fabled Green mountain) 4000 ancient under- 
ground water systems still irrigate mountain ter- 
races. Oman’s crude oil reserves are estimated at 
400 000 million barrels. A U.S.$200 million 
scheme to upgrade the main north-south pipline 
will be completed in 1985. Petroleum Develop- 
ment of Oman (PDO) sets a production target of 
450 000 barrels per day by 1987; this year crude 
oil will account for 90 per cent of government 
revenue. Although Oman does not belong to 
OPEC, planned diversification continues; approx- 
imately 24 per cent of the GNP goes towards 
stimulating the private sector. 

Close to Iran, Soviet-influenced South Yemen 
and Afghanistan, Oman is regarded as the pro- 
Western guardian of the Strait of Hormuz. As the 
Iran-Iraq war continues to threaten Gulf shipping, 
the Sultanate’s ports are becoming increasingly 
attractive to oil tankers and to foreign container 
ships which off-load goods at the ports of Mina 
Qaboos and Muttrah for trucking overland to 
markets in the Gulf States and beyond. By 
doubling storage capacity, grain silos at Mina 
Qaboos reflect this change. 

Defence and security are top priority for AGCC 
1985 planning. There is cautious progress this 
year towards creating an AGCC joint military 
force as a result of successful combined military 
exercises. The AGCC has already decided upon a 
‘temporary’ Rapid Development Force (RDF) 
comprising two brigades and a naval force. 
Between them, Gulf States can muster 140 000 
men, 900 tanks and 400 combat aircraft. 

Saudi Arabia had its first taste of modern 
warfare in mid 1984; shooting down an Iranian jet 
fighter which entered Saudi airspace was a 
psychological victory which gave confidence to 
defence planners. Defence has received a six per 
cent rise in the 1984-85 budget. Saudi’s seven 
year U.S.$3000-U.S.$4000 million Peace Shield 
Program (AWACs and a sophisticated radar net- 
work for defending AGCC States) is the latest in a 
series of U.S.-Saudi defence pacts which confirm 
Washington as the Kingdom’s principal backer. 
On 7 March this year, King Fahd officially opened 
a U.S.$5000 million defence complex 370 km 
north-east of Riyadh. The 4000 square km com- 
plex will house 70 000 military personnel and 
their families; part of the complex is underground. 
It will serve to train members of the AGCC’s army, 
navy and airforce. 
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Oman signed an access agreement with the 
U.S. in 1982, which provides use of Omani 
airfields. The Sultanate’s pro-Western tilt was 
affirmed by U.S. Vice-President Bush’s visit to 
Muscat in May 1984. Yet Oman’s fundamental! 
independence was demonstrated in November 
last year when Major General Naseeb Bin- 
Hamam Bin-Sultan Ruwaihi was appointed as the 
first Omani to command the highly efficient 
British trained Sultan’s Armed Forces. Defence 
and security absorbed 38 per cent of the 1984 
budget. 

In the UAE 1984-85 budget, only defence 
expenditure has been increased; this is to meet 
payment of 18 Avions Marcel Dassault Brequet 
Mirage 2000 fighter aircraft ordered in 1983; plus 
U.S.$300 million for constructing their reinforced 
Shelters at the Abu Dhabi airbase. 

Kuwait has obtained advanced Thomson radar 
from France, and the U.S. has agreed to help 
upgrade the early warning capability this year. 
Kuwait’s Bubiyan Island, close to the Iran-Iraq 
border, has been declared a war zone. 

Security conscious AGCC States now compute- 
rise registration of all foreigners. Shi'ite communi- 
ties are watched; Shi'ites are no longer employed 
in the security forces. 

Like the Latin god Janus, Arab countries have 
two faces, one looks towards the future and one 
towards the past. Using their forward-face to 
create the AGCC, the Gulf States drew strength 
from their second face — a long shared history. As 
Saudi Ambassador-poet Dr Ghazi Al Gosaibi 
expresses in his poem ‘Sahara’: 

Here we still have dreams for food 

We seek the moon for company ... 

Combined with a passion and need for tech- 
nological know-how and progress, there is a 
growing nostalgia among Gulf Arabs of the 1980s, 
for the values of LBO (Life Before Oil). As one 
senior academic in the King Saud University in 
Riyadh said to me: ‘it is possible that we have lost 
more than we have gained; the family is all 
important in the Arab world, now life has become 
so pressurised families are not so close . 

Certainly the past pervades the new high-tech 
consciousness; traditional songs and dances of the 
Bedouin, pearl divers and fishermen are shown 
daily on Gulf Television. The experience of 
super-modern offices, public buildings and hotels 
is often juxtaposed with artistic celebrations of the 
past, such as the tapestries in Doha’s Sheraton 
Hotel, and panels in the luxurious Holiday Inn in 
Salalah (in Oman’s southern province of Dhofar), 
which describe the region’s prosperous frankin- 
cense trade 2000 years ago. 

In the Perfume Room in Doha’s superbly 
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Qatar National Theatre. (Photo courtesy of Anne Fairbairn). 


appointed museum, engraved silver chalices con- 
tain samples of all the perfumes of Arabia. 
Outside, on a pebbled courtyard, a long black tent 
contains a detailed display of the simplicity of 
LBO; (electrically induced) red coals glow be- 
neath tannour ovens where round flat bread was 
baked: a (waxen) Bedouin woman weaves at her 
loom. One museum room is filled with all the 
colourful paraphernalia surrounding the ‘greatest 
of all the gifts of Allah’ — the camel. In the 
Heritage Museum, in the old Law Courts in 
Bahrain, a multi-mirrored wedding boudoir 
dances with reflected light beside a room display- 
ing methods of working hunter falcons. 

| asked one wealthy Qatari businessman what 
in the 1980s he values most; without hesitation he 
replies ‘a tent in the desert and poetry.’ Gulf Arab 
families drive out into the desert during weekends 
in their Landcruisers to tents (equipped with TV 
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and refrigerators) or to mud brick houses in oases. 
Camels are often brought along by truck to join in 
the fun. 

In Sumerian cuniform texts, Kuwait was known 
as Melukhakha; it formed part of an ancient 
trading link with Dilmun (Bahrain), Umm Al Nar 
(UAE), Magan (Oman) and the Indus Valley. The 
largest (450) collection of rare, round pointed 
seals ever discovered were unearthed on Kuwait's 
Failaika island; they are on display in Kuwait's 
museum. 

In December 1983, | attended the ‘Bahrain 
through the Ages’ history seminar. Dilmun was 
described on cuniform tablets as ‘an earthly 
paradise of beauty where people live hidden like 
fish in the sea, their sacred island surrounded by 
pearly mists.’ Sumerians celebrated the sanctity of 
Dilmun in poetry and religious festivals, proclaim- 
ing it to be the original home of the gods. 
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According to Chinese chronicles, Omani trad- 
ing vessels sailed to Canton in the ninth century. 
In 1980, Tim Severin, an Irishman, constructed a 
replica of an ancient Omani ‘sewn’ sailing ship at 
Sur in Oman; (Severin’s Sohar was sewn together 
with 400 miles of coconut fibre rope). With an 
Omani and British crew, Severin sailed Sohar to 
Canton in 1981. The boat is now on show at 
Muscat’s Museum of Heritage and Culture. 

In the 1980s, the forward face of Janus is 
producing a vital creative and cultural renaissance 
throughout the Gulf States. Immense modern 
sculptures follow the curve of Jeddah’s corniche 
along with Red Sea, Kuwait’s ‘Disneyland’ enter- 
tains Gulf families with an endless display of pop 
art, (from a towering King Kong to a leaning tower 
of Pisa). 

| watched the Korean Dance troupe perform in 
Doha’s (carrara) marble theatre. The theatre’s 
technical equipment is computerised and ear- 
phones translate into three languages. 

Arabs are by nature poets. That is why they 
have enjoyed hearing about Australian poetry. 
Bottled water is more expensive than petrol in the 
Gulf. For the desert dwelling Arabs water was 
always scarce, sacred and intimately associated 
with religion. The Prophet Mohammed reputedly 
said — ‘prayer is like a stream of sweet water that 
flows past the door of each one of you; into it you 
plunge five times a day; do you think that 
anything remains of your uncleanliness after that?’ 
Australian poet, Tom Shapcott’s sonnet ‘Water’ 
was an immediate favourite: 

Strange when our hands are cupped in the supplicant 

gesture of prayer 

they are most truly at the land’s 

edge, demesne of water. Thirst 

is the salt of the surf. Water the dream of the lost. 


| was told that my visit to Saudi Arabia was well 
timed; three literature prizes had been awarded 
for the first time in 1983. 

With the example of such poets as Prince 
Abdulla Al Faisal (who writes songs as well as 
poetry) and Dr Ghazi Al Gosaibi, a school of 
modern Gulf poetry is emerging. Bahrain’s grand 
old man of letters, Ibrahim Al Arrayed, broke the 
ground for the island’s modern literary movement. 
Bahrain’s Awah and Al Jazirah theatres present the 
work of Gulf playwrites, and the prestigeous Doha 
magazine in Qatar publishes modern poetry, 
plays and short stories. Kuwait’s intellectual 
vigour is reflected in its active press: six Arabic 
and two English daily newspapers plus a number 
of weekly and monthly journals. 

The work of Gulf artists surprised me most — | 
had been warned not to show slides of Australian 
paintings which include the human figure for fear 
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of offending conservative Muslims. | found that 
exhibitions are held regularly; artists study abroad 
in U.S. and France, and their work, ranging from 
realism to diminishing ‘Vasarrely’ squares, is 
sophisticated, full of light, colour, vitality and 
(wherever required) the human figure. 

Nahdat Fatat Al Bahrain, founded in 1955, was 
the first association for women in the Gulf. It was 
followed by womens’ organisations in other Gulf 
States. Women are to the forefront in many areas 
— academic, professional and creative; | watched 
female medical students at King Abdul Aziz 
university in Jeddah being examined for their 
finals as they efficiently probed a row of cadavers. 

All universities in the Gulf are being enlarged to 
surmount the problem of tertiary students having 
to study abroad. Students are finding Gulf univer- 
sities, with the new emphasis on think tanks and 
research centres, increasingly attractive. Saudi's 
third (large) university, King Fahd University, will 
be opened this year. 

The Gulf University in Bahrain, financed by 
AGCC States and Iraq, will provide places for 
10 000 students by the end of the century. 
Professor Derek Tribe of the ANU is chairman of 
the international team of review which has 
provided recommendations for planning Sultan 
Qaboos University, to be opened near Muscat in 
1986. 

Undoubtedly the single most unifying factor of 
the AGCC States is Islam. A Muslim (female) 
professor of English explained to me in Riyadh: 
‘Islam is a peaceful religion, it makes us feel 
protected. The Ka'aba in Mecca is the shape of a 
cube, a symbol of security; it symbolizes the 
journey we all must make to find the Ka'aba 
within our own hearts. Islam bestows a sense of 
simple human dignity.’ 

Saudi Arabia is guardian of Islam’s most sacred 
cities, Mecca and Medina. Darb Zubaidah (the 
Pilgrims’ Road) is being restored for posterity but 
is rarely used. Today, devout Muslims make Hajj 
(pilgrimage to Mecca) by jet aircraft. 

The people of Arab Gulf States share a common 
heritage; there is far more to unite than divide 
them. They have the same religion, language, 
culture and history, plus a remarkably 
homogeneous political and economic profile for 
an area the size of Western Europe. | believe in the 
years to come the Arab world will celebrate the 
21st day of Rajab, 1401 Hijra, (21 May 1981) as a 
day of very great significance. This was the day 
that the signing took place in Abu Dhabi of the 
Charter of the Co-operation Council of the Arab 
States of the Gulf. Since that day the States have 
continued to ‘hold fast together’ and to prosper for 
the benefit of all concerned. 


IMMIGRATION AND MULTICULTURALISM 


The migrant experience and Australian multiculturalism 


Speech by the Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, at the Barry Stern 


Exhibiting Gallery, in Sydney, on 4 June: 


Seldom has the title of a book so clearly reflected its contents than Joseph’s Coat. An anthology is a 
coat of many colours ranging over the spectrum of styles and emotions, or as the editor so aptly put it ‘a 
compassionate and humane collection of poetry and prose that is indicative of the changing nature of 


society’. 

The story of Joseph in Genesis is also that of an 
immigrant, in this case of some one who is forced 
to leave his homeland by the violence of his 
bretheren who hate him because he is a dreamer. 
But he survives and even prospers in his new 
homeland of Egypt. 

This anthology amply illustrates the difficulties 
facing migrants and exiles who settled in Austra- 
lia. It does not forget that many who came here 
did not do so of their own free will. They were not 
sold into slavery, like Joseph, but were either 
transported in penal servitude, were fleeing 
persecution because of race or religious and 
political beliefs or were escaping from repressive 
totalitarian regimes. 

The book also does not overlook the first 
immigrants to arrive in this continent, those who 
walked here some 40 000 years ago. They have 
adapted their epic songs and myths of a long ago 
Dreamtime to the metres and prose styles of 
today, yet the mystical quality of the tales have not 
changed. 

Culture, the tilling of the intellect, must change 
and adapt in order to continue bearing fruit. As 
Angelo Loukakis said in an article on contempor- 
ary Australian writing: 

Unless the development of culture is seen as a 

process of change, there is a danger of seeing certain 

items in the cultural vocabulary as being finally 
representative of the Australian experience instead of 
simply highlights along the way. 

Australian literature must not become a mere 
cultural artefact, to be used as an advertising prop 
for the ‘dinki-di Aussie’. | believe that the term 
‘Australian’ is still open to definition in spite of 
some people, most recently Professor Blainey and 
those who took part in the immigration debate, 
who feel sure that they can define the term pretty 
well now. Australian literature to me means 
anything which is written in English by any person 
who cares to be associated with Australia, 


1. The book was edited by Peter Skrzynecki and 
published by Hale and tremonger. 
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Secondary students from Coburg, Victoria, pictured 
examining a community newspaper, Ascolta, which is 
published by them in four languages (English, Italian, 
Greek and Turkish). (AIS photo). 


whether in possession of an exotic surname or 
not. 

Joseph’s Coat is a collection of works written by 
Australians for whom the one common link is the 
fact that they were not native speakers of English. 
It is not a collection of stories which appeals only 
to people with a migrant background. The writers 
are not writing in a foreign tongue works of 
interest only to their compatriots. David Martin 
does not write for Hungarians, nor Antigone 
Kefula for Greeks, nor David Malouf for Lebanese. 
Their works are literary works because their 
impact is as literature and not merely in cultural or 
national terms. 

Australia is a multicultural society in the sense 
that at least a quarter of the population is derived 
from non-British ancestry and a non-English 
speaking background. Australians today are no 
longer merely a regional type of Briton. This trend 
cannot be reversed, unless one resorts to such 
procedures as Stalin’s deportation of whole ethnic 
groups, such as the Crimean Tartars. 

The United Kingdom, from which we derive 
most of our political, social and educational 
institutions, is an example of a multicultural 
society, where Scots, Irish, Welsh and English 
have learnt to co-exist in reasonable harmony. It is 
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foul when ethnic pride is manipulated into a 
desire for racial purity: it always leads to blood- 
shed, whether it be the violence of tribal hooli- 
gans at international soccer matches or the 
genocide of Jews, Armenians and Khmers. 

Our objective in Australia should not be to fuel 
a melting pot, brewing a non-descript Australian 
of the future, but to distil and transform Austra- 
lians proud of their various cultural origins. | do 
not often agree with the thoughts of Chairman 
Mao, and now it’s rather unfashionable to quote 
him, but ‘on the correct handling of contradictions 
among people’ he is spot on when he says ‘let a 
hundred flowers bloom and a hundred schools of 
thought contend.’ 

Finally, the ‘commercial’: | am pleased that the 


KANGAROO MANAGEMENT 


Literature Board of the Australia Council was able - 
to contribute $4000 towards the cost of publishing - 
the anthology. Hale and Iremonger are to be 
congratulated for having the courage and vision to 
publish the first major collection of works by 
Australians of non-English speaking backgrounds. 
John Coburg has done a magnificent job with the 


cover of the book which is elegant to behold anda y 


pleasure to handle. As for the contents, FH let- 
Peter Skrzynecki have the last word: it is a- 


gathering of gentle stories which leave the reader 


with a feeling not unlike that described by Peterin ` 
‘black birds crying’ — 
A strange pale light and stranger warmth | 
A comfort at day’s end not unlike the morning's - 
waking’. 


Kangaroo industry: myths and reality 


Speech by the Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, to a public meeting 


in Charleville, Queensland, on 18 june: 


First of all | think | should make clear exactly what my job is and what is my area of responsibility. 
| am the Minister for the Environment with the responsibility to protect the various species of 
kangaroos in sufficient numbers throughout their various habitats in Australia. 


The Government as a whole also has a respon- 
sibility to ensure that Australia’s primary produc- 
ers do not have their properties so over-run with 
kangaroos that their livelihood and Australian 
prosperity is threatened. It is often difficult to strike 
a delicate balance between the two objectives. 
The purpose of the national management plan is 
to try to ensure that both of these objectives are 
met. 

The kangaroo industry which includes shooters, 
pet food manufacturers and the skin and fur trade 
is seen by the Government as a tool in that 
management plan. We do not and | repeat do not, 
see the industry as an end in itself. That may not 
please some of you but | would be less than 
honest if | suggested that | or the Government was 
implementing the management plan to ensure the 
prosperity of the kangaroo industry. 

Before | deal with the question of the politics of 
the kangaroo, | feel | should give you the 
background history of the emergence of the 
national kangaroo management plan. 

The Government has played a significant role in 
the improvements that have been made to kanga- 
roo management. The 1971 House of Representa- 
tives Select Committee Report on Kangaroos, the 
1973 export ban and the progressive lifting of that 
ban as State management programs were 
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approved in 1975-76, have all served to encour- 
age greater uniformity and responsibility. More 
recently, increasing co-ordination through the 
Council of Nature Conservation Ministers, the 
adoption of the national kangaroo management 
program, the development of a code of practice 
for the shooting of kangaroos, the requirement for 
approved State management programs under the 
Wildlife Protection (Regulation of Exports and 
Imports) Act and the establishment of the national 
kangaroo monitoring unit have reinforced this 
process. 


Primary responsibility for conservation and 
management of kangaroos rests with the States 
and Territories. There has been resistance towards 
Federal Government involvement in the past, 
particularly over its use of the export power to ban 
kangaroo product exports in 1973. 


The United States Government decided in 1974 
to list the Eastern Grey, Western Grey and Red 
kangaroos as threatened under its Endangered 
species Act and banned Australian kangaroo 
products. Australian wildlife authorities regard 
those listings as inappropriate and have provided 
the United States Government with extensive 
information on the conservation and management 
of the three species over the years, resulting in the 
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United States Government accepting the effective- 
ness of Australian management programs and 
lifting its import ban in 1981. They also proposed 
in 1983 to remove the three species from the 
threatened list. However, the delisting proposal 
was withdrawn in 1984 after the Australian 
Government provided the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service (USFWS) with details of drought- 
induced declines in kangaroo populations. The 
USFWS felt it could not remove the species from 
the list when the latest available information 
showed declines in numbers even though these 
could be temporary. 

Quotas were first set at national level in 1975 
when exports were permitted after the listing of 
the Government export ban of 1973. The quota is 
defined as maximum number of animals of 
designated species of family macropodidae which 
may enter commercial trade during specified 
calendar year after having been taken by licensed 
shooters in accordance with an approved State 
management program. 

The quotas for each State are set on an annual 
basis. They are approved and publicly announced 
by me on the basis of advice provided by the 
Australian National Parks and Wildlife Service 
(ANPWS) after consultation with wildlife author- 
ities in those States which permit commercial 
utilisation. The quota sets the upper limit to 
commercial kill considered by wildlife authorities 
to be completely safe on conservation grounds; it 
is not a target to be reached. Each State conducts 
aerial or other surveys of population trends before 
quotas are determined. Other factors taken into 
consideration in setting quotas include seasonal 
conditions, previous harvest levels, land use 
trends and known distribution of the species. 

Now to the politics and by politics | do not 
mean party politics but the politics of the environ- 
ment movement both locally and internationally. 

There are, as you are aware, a number of 
conservation groups both here and overseas that 
have taken an interest in kangaroos. Many of the 
names of these organisations will be known to 
you; some will not. Their views differ and it would 
be quite wrong to lump all the conservationist 
groups together and assume that they are all 
opposed to kangaroo culling. Quite a number 
accept the need for culling and would prefer to 
see the limited resources of the Government, both 
State and Federal concentrate on those species 
that are endangered, such as the Bridled Nail-tail 
wallaby. The Federal and the Queensland Gov- 
ernments have for some years being co-operating 
on a project near Rockhampton to preserve this 
endangered species. 

On the other hand there are a number of other 
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conservation groups that not only disagree with 
the Government's policy but are at this moment 
undertaking an international campaign aimed at 
stopping the export of kangaroo products to the 
United States and Europe. During the past few 
weeks they have been touring Europe, visiting the 
European Parliament and speaking with members 
of that Parliament with the object of stopping the 
trade of kangaroo products between Australia and 
Europe. To say that they are spreading false 
propaganda about the kangaroo population and 
our management plan is to put it mildly. The 
organisations which have been conducting the 
campaign are Greenpeace (Australia) and Austra- 
lians for Animals. 

During my own visits to Europe and the United 
States where | have arranged to meet representa- 
tives of national conservation bodies | have found 
not surprisingly that many simply do not under- 
stand the problem and cannot comprehend the 
vast size and paucity of population in Australia. 
They make assessments of the kangaroo situation 
based on their own lifestyle and environment in 
Europe and America. 

| must say that where | have had the opportunity 
to speak to these groups | have felt that | was able 
to convince them that we were not a bunch of 
barbarians intent on destroying our kangaroos but 
that we did have a genuine desire and a national 
management plan that would achieve our twin 
objectives of protecting our grazing and farming 
land and preserve the kangaroo. Unfortunately 
those conservation groups | mentioned earlier 
have spread a mass of unsubstantiated allegations 
that is making it difficult for the facts to get 
through. 

You may ask why should we be concerned 
about what a few conservation groups say about 
us in Europe or the United States. The simple fact 
is that if the members of the United States and 
European Parliament believe them, then there will 
be no management plan, no culling, no industry 
and in time a kangaroo population problem. The 
only recourse farmers and graziers will have is to 
carry out the cull themselves by shooting or 
indiscriminate poisoning. The latter course would 
be disastrous for not only the kangaroos but for 
many other species who would also take the 
poison. 

Let me give you an example of the lies that are 
being told about us in Europe. Sue Arnold from 
Australians for Animals, who has been touring 
Europe, issued a statement to members of the 
European Parliament which included the follow- 
ing allegations: 

è since 1981 the kangaroo populations have 
crashed from a claimed figure of 32 million to 
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between six and eight million. A combination 

of the worst drought this century, illegal killing 

and over-harvesting is wiping out the species; 

è the Australian Government claims kangaroos 
are killed to prevent agricultural damage yet 
there is no data to support this claim. We have 
surveyed all farming organisations and govern- 
ment departments for damage statistics and 
none were available; 

è kangaroos are subjected to cruel killing, profes- 
sional shooters need to be only 18 years old. 
There are no licensing tests, anyone can kill; 

è kangaroos cannot ‘breed like flies’ as the 
Government claims. They give birth to one joey 
(young) per year and the juvenile populations 
are subject to high mortality; and 
@ no Australian in his or her right mind would 

~ dream of eating kangaroo meat. 

And we shouldn’t imagine that these claims are 
being dismissed. In fact they’re being taken quite 
seriously. Our High Commission in London sent 
the following report to me: 

A joint Greenpeace-International Fund for Animal 

Welfare (IFAW) to halt the import of kangaroo 

by-products into the EEC was launched at a press 

conference in London on 11 June. A video film 
showing slaughtered kangaroos was shown to a group 
of British MPs. The launching was at a press 
conference at which Greenpeace spokesman Trevor 

Daly claimed that the kangaroo population was 

endangered by hunters who were slaughtering kan- 

garoos at a current rate of 2 million a year to supply a 

meat and skin trade to Britain and other EEC 

countries. He further claimed that the killing of 
kangaroos was on a scale as big as the killing of seal 
pups. The press conference attracted representatives 
of Reuters, the South African Press, AAP, the BBC and 
three British newspapers. A 21 page document 
produced by Greenpeace and IFAW, ‘The European 
trade in kangaroo products’, was handed out at the 
conference. A Greenpeace video film of clubbed 
kangaroos, gutted, hung and still living was shown. 

The Embassy was approached by BBC’s John 
Craven. Craven reported Greenpeace claims ‘that 
there was a pre-drought population of between 30 
and 40 million kangaroos but was now reduced 

‘through killing to 10 to 12 million.’ 

The London Morning Star on 12 June carried a 
17 paragraph report headed ‘Kangaroo slaughter 
— a nation’s shame’. Its lead paragraph read ‘to 
the Australian Government's shame it is allowing 
its national symbol —- the kangaroo — to be 
slaughtered, minced and stuffed for commercial 
gain.’ Listeners to the BBC news awoke on the 
morning of 11 June to be told: 

Now here’s a little poser for you, what country allows 

its national symbol to be minced and stuffed. The 

United States doesn’t do it with its eagle. We don’t do 

it with our bulldogs as far as | know, but Australia 
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does it with its kangaroo and Greenpeace has come 

to its defence. 

The kangaroo industry, it says, is fast becoming 
known throughout the world as Australia's shame. 
Which other country, they say, protects its national 
animal by turning it into pet food and leather shoes. 
Of course we are doing everything in our power 

to combat these malicious lies. Mr Kerin and Mr 
Hayden are in Europe now talking to the pariia- 
mentarians and | have just requested Professor 
Ovington, Head of the Australian National Parks 
and Wildlife Service to go to Europe to do the 
same. However, more important than Ministers 
and officials talking to members of parliaments is 
that Australia should have a national management 
plan in place that is beyond reproach. 

The Wildlife Protection (Regulation of Exports 
and Imports) Act requires that any export of 
kangaroo products must have been produced 
from animals taken in accordance with an 
approved management program. The manage- 
ment plan is required to include as accurate a 
population count as possible, the setting of proper 
quotas, the assurance that the quotas are not 
exceeded or abused, a code of practice for killing 
of kangaroos and research work on endangered 
species. Management is also required to provide a 
substantial safety margin. There can be no exemp- 
tions for any State or individuals. We cannot and 
will not turn a blind eye to abuses of the plan. if 
we do then we deserve to lose the respect of other 
nations who ultimately will refuse the import of 
kangaroo products. Incidentally, we demand of 
other countries that they supply us with details of 
management plans for products of their native 
species they wish to export to Australia. 

The Queensland Government has stated that 
we have not given them the increase in the quota 
that they asked for. That is correct. They requested 
1.5 million, an increase of 655 000 on 1984. 
However, they did not provide convincing evi- 
dence that there had been such a massive increase 
in the kangaroo population that there was a need 
for such a substantive increase in the cull quota. 

| did tell the Queensland Government that if 
they could provide evidence of increase then 
consideration would be given to the quota being 
reviewed later in the year. Within months of the 
quotas being announced on 20 February | was 
informed that the majority of tags had been given 
out and that if | didn’t increase the quota the tags 
would all be used and the industry would have to 
close down later in the year. | told the Minister as | 
have on many occasions that the quota figures are 
not there to serve the industry. As | said earlier the 
industry is a tool to control the kangaroo popula- 
tion not vice versa. The Queensland Government 
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had no right to give out such a number of tags 
early on the assumption that | would bow to 
political pressure later in the year and increase the 
quota. The only way the Government will in- 
crease the quotas is when it is provided with the 
scientifically supported evidence that the kanga- 
roo population has increased by such numbers 
that it is posing a threat to our rural properties. 


And by the scientific evidence | do not mean 
taking me out to a particular spot and showing me 
where the kangaroos are at their thickest. Nor do | 
mean Ministers and others plucking convenient 
figures out of the air and claiming them to be 
based on scientific information. It means that 
proper aerial and ground surveys conducted by 
authoritative bodies such as the kangaroo moni- 
toring unit, the CSIRO, etc provide evidence of 
significant increase warranting additional culling. 
The techniques used by such bodies have been 
subject to scrutiny by others and while not perfect 
provide the best currently available basis for 
measuring population trends. 


The facts are that Queensland has not been 
disadvantaged relative to other States. The quota 
already in place for Queensland this year repre- 
sents a 28 per cent increase from 1984. The only 
other State to obtain an increase in 1985 was 
Western Australia. On the basis of population 
figures derived from aerial survey work under- 
taken by my Wildlife Service, Western Australia 
showed an increase of 93 per cent in population 
levels between 1981 and 1984. In Queensland 
where aerial survey was also used over part of the 
State a slight reduction was recorded for the same 
period. 


Some Queensland authorities have sought to 
apply their own correction factors to aerial survey 
data to increase the supposed population level. 
The technique and correction factors adopted by 
the Federal Government are those developed by 
Dr Graham Caughley of CSIRO. We admit they 
are not perfect. We also acknowledge that the 
nature of Queensland may mean that different 
correction factors need to be developed or 
alternative methods of estimating populations in 
this State are needed. It is Queensland’s role to be 
involved in the development of these improved 
techniques and to allow them to be evaluated and 
accepted by the scientific community. 


In the past Queensland has tended to be critical 
of any methods developed to assess population 
numbers and has argued that such information is 
unnecessary. Queensland is entitled to its view 
but | can tell you that in the arenas in which we 
have to defend and justify kangaroo harvesting, 
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estimates of population numbers are absolutely 
critical. If Queensland has better methods more 
suited to its conditions these have to be subject to 
full scrutiny and they need to have credibility. It is 
not enough to make assertions regarding Queens- 
land population levels or to cast aspertions on the 
aerial survey technique as Queensland has done 
in its State management program. It has to come 
up with something as good as or better. 

Queensland has been undertaking kangaroo 
research for many years but very little information 
about its research has been published. Increasing- 
ly Queensland wildlife officials have been work- 
ing co-operatively with their Federal colleagues. 
One most worthwhile project which was to have 
been undertaken in this area involved an assess- 
ment of the relative merits of aerial and ground 
surveys. Unfortunately the property on which the 
study was to have been conducted is now being 
cleared. | would point out to you that only four 
times in the last 31 years has the cull for 
Queensland exceeded the current quota. This 
would seem to suggest that the present quota level 
is a reasonable one. Aerial survey of the Queens- 
land pastoral zone has been undertaken this year 
by CSIRO and by ANPWS and the results of that 
survey when issued will provide a guide as to 
whether quota increases should be considered. | 
am gratified that Queensland is moving towards 
collaborative research with ANPWS to review 
correction factors in the Queensland context and 
this could lead to refinement of techniques if 
appropriate. 

The other matter which | have to raise concerns 
allegations of malpractice in the industry many of 
which are centred on Queensland. While | would 
not accept them without substantiation they do 
create a climate which mitigates against review of 
the quota. One recent incident involved Queens- 
land shooters poaching NSW kangaroos. Some 
would construe this as meaning that there are 
insufficient kangaroos in Queensland border 
areas. 

One other factor is the Georges Committee on 
Animal Welfare. Considerable evidence critical of 
Queensland management has been put to the 
committee and any decision on quotas prior to the 
report being brought down would be criticised in 
some quarters. This is particularly so when the 
European Parliament has indicated its wish to 
consider the Georges Committee report before 
considering whether or not to impose a ban on 
imports. in this situation any move to increase the 
Queensland quota without supporting informa- 
tion demonstrating an increase in the Queensland 
kangaroo population, could precipitate an im- 
mediate European ban. 
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Statements 


Lebanon: UN Security Council 
resolution 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 june: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 


Hayden, MP, today welcomed the adoption by 
the United Nations Security Council of a resolu- 
tion calling for an end to acts of violence in 


. Lebanon and for humanitarian assistance to all 


those affected. Mr Hayden said that, on the 
Government's instructions, the Australian delega- 
tion in New York had been particularly active in 
the formulation and negotiation of the resolution. 
Australia had been pressing for action for some 
time but not all parties had been in favour of a 
resolution until now. He said that the Govern- 
ment’s concern at the continued violence and loss 
of life was well known and had already been 
expressed by the Prime Minister, Senator Evans 
and himself. 

The resolution concentrates on the humanita- 
rian aspects of the situation in Lebanon and Mr 
Hayden expressed the hope that it will attract 
respect and adherence from all concerned. Mr 
Hayden said that the Government hoped that the 
resolution, with its call for respect for the 
sovereignty, independence and territorial integrity 
of Lebanon, would contribute to strengthening the 
hand of the Lebanese Government as it dealt with 
the grave situation in that country. Mr Hayden 
noted that the first paragraph of the resolution 
called for an end to all acts of violence. He said 
that only with an end to violence could Lebanon 
turn its attention to the urgent task of reconstruc- 
tion and securing a better life for all people living 
in that country. 


Drought in Africa: aid to Ethiopia 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced further Australian 
contributions totalling $2.2 million for relief 
assistance in Africa and Ethiopia. Mr Hayden said 
that $1 million would be provided for urgent 
internal transport needs in Ethiopia. He said that 
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there was a pressing need in Ethiopia to enhance 
transportation capacities to increase the delivery 
rate of food supplies to distribution points. Current 
estimates indicated that there was a backlog of | 
200 000 tonnes of food grain awaiting distribu- 
tion. 

Mr Hayden said that of the $1 million, : 


$750 000 would be provided to a United Nations. gi 
transport fund set up to hire additional vehicles for == 
the transportation of emergency relief supplies in oe 
Ethiopia, and $250000 to Australian none 9 
government organisations (NGOs) for the internal = 
transport needs of their relief programs in o 0 


Ethiopia. | 

Mr Hayden said that $200 000 would also be | 
provided to the International Committee of the — 
Red Cross for relief programs in Ethiopia. This - 
allocation constituted an amount equivalent to the 
estimated sales tax revenue that would be cob — 
lected by the Government on the record Do they — 
know it’s Christmas, and the records and videos 
resulting from the recent East African Tragedy 
concert for Ethiopia. Mr Hayden said that Austra- 
lian aid to Ethiopia, since 1 july 1984, now — 
totalled over $27 million. 

Mr Hayden said that a further $1 million would 
be provided to the United Nations Development 
Program to implement refugee-oriented develop- 
ment programs in Africa. This would be used to 
help strengthen the social and economic infras- 
tructures of countries of first refuge to assist them 
in coping with the burden of refugees and 
returnees. The grants form part of the Australian 
Government's humanitarian response to disaster 
situations throughout the world and is provided 
from aid funds administered by the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 


Visit by the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce to China 


News release issued by the Department of 
industry, Technology and Commerce, on 2 June: 


The Minister for industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John Button, left Australia 
today on an overseas trip incorporating an official 
visit to the People’s Republic of China. Senator 
Button has accepted an invitation from the 
Chinese Government to visit the country from 5 to 
15 June. While in China he will visit the Shenzhen 
special economic zone and the cities of Guang- 
zhou, Beijing and Shanghai. 

in meetings with the Chinese Trade Minister 
and officials, Senator Button expects to discuss a 
broad range of issues, including Australian policy 
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on industry restructuring and opportunities for 
Chinese exports to Australia. He also expects to 
obtain details of Chinese policies on develop- 
ment, joint ventures, and technology transfer and 
co-operation. Senator Button described his visit as 
another important step in the expanding rela- 
tionship between Australia and China, particularly 
in view of the recent successful visit by General- 
Secretary Hu Yaobang to Australia. 

Before reaching China, Senator Button will stop 
in Hong Kong to address the International Monet- 
ary conference on 4 June. Before returning to 
Australia he will also attend the Australia-Japan 
Ministerial Conference in Tokyo on 17 June. 


Report on the visit by the Minister 
for Trade to South East Asia 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 3 June: 


Between 19 and 25 May | made my first visit to 
Indonesia, Singapore and Thailand since assum- 
ing responsibility for the Trade portfolio last 
December. My visit was the first official visit to the 
region by an Australian Trade Minister for a 
decade in the case of Indonesia and Singapore, 
and for six years in the case of Thailand. | am 
planning to visit other ASEAN countries as soon as 
possible. Aside from meeting Trade Ministers and 
other key economic Ministers and senior officials 
in all countries, | called on President Soeharto of 
Indonesia. 

The main purpose of my visit to these ASEAN 
capitals was to establish contact with my Ministe- 
rial counterparts, to explore ways in which the 
bilateral trading and economic relationship could 
be boosted and to review progress in developing 
shared interests within the region on multilateral 
trade issues particularly in the context of the 
proposed new round of Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiations (MTN). 

My visit was made against a background of 
neglect of our commercial interests in the area by 
this Government’s predecessors and a failure by 
them to adjust Australia’s trading policies to the 
dramatic changes taking place in our region 
which are providing expanding trading and in- 
vestment opportunities in both goods and services 
for Australian industry. 

it became clear during my discussions that there 
is great interest within the region in developing 
closer economic ties with Australia and co- 
operating with Australian commercial enterprises 
to take advantage of market opportunities both 
within and outside the region. | was conscious of 
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the urgent need for Australian industry to become 
attuned to the needs of the region if Australia is to 
participate more effectively in the major develop- 
ment program in prospect there. Although the 
market place in South East Asia has its limitations 
and difficulties, many opportunities are in my 
view being missed. It is not, however, too late and 
given the pace of development in the region | 
would hope that the business sector will now take 
the necessary steps in concert with my Depart- 
ment and the soon to be created Australian Trade 
Commission) to considerably lift our trading 
performance. 

ASEAN countries attach importance to the 
development of joint ventures or other investment 
related activities. The level of Australian joint 
venture activity in the region is already quite high 
and | had the opportunity to talk to many 
Australians involved in this area at very useful 
informal meetings of AUSTCHAM2> in Jakarta, the 
Singapore-Australia Business Council in Singa- 
pore and the Australian-Thai Chamber of Com- 
merce in Bangkok. Where appropriate, | would 
hope that other Australian companies would 
seriously consider options for investment in the 
region, as in many cases this would lead to 
increased opportunities for them. | 

As | said in my statement to the House on 13 
May,» Australia cannot afford to continue its 
overall relative decline in export performance. If 
we don’t all look to improve the situation we are 
in serious danger of our standard of living falling. 
The dynamic countries in Asia offer to my mind 
among the best opportunities for us. 

On bilateral trade matters | explained to Minis- 
ters in all three countries the direction of our 
industry policy, aimed as it was at the revitalisa- 
tion of Australian industry. This policy also allows 
for a growing element of competition from im- 
ports, thereby imposing a discipline on domestic 
industries to match the performance of efficient 
producers in other countries, including the region. 
In this regard | highlighted by way of example the 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear Assistance Prog- 
ram, where ASEAN’s share of imports has been 
disappointingly low. 

There is continuing ASEAN interest in future 
policy affecting the Australian System of Tariff 
Preferences and in our anti-dumping procedures. 
However, although these points were registered 
there was a general feeling that Australia was 
doing much to address ASEAN’s trade problems 
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1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 375. 

2. Group of expatriate Australian company representa- 
tives (Ed). 

3. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 5, May 1985, page 434. 
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with Australia, most particularly through the Trade 


and Investment Promotion Program. In general, | 


-am more than satisfied with the state of trade 
_ relations between us. However, as | have already 


indicated | am sure with respect to trade develop- 


ment we can all do much better if a serious effort 
is made by business interests. 

A central focus of my discussions in each 
country was the proposed new round of MTN. | 
found that ASEAN countries and Australia have a 
great deal of shared interests and concerns with 
regard to a new round and, in particular, the 
trading issues which must be adequately addres- 
sed if the outcome is to have any meaning to 
countries of this region. For too long ‘Atlantic’ 
solutions and interests have been allowed to 


% prevail over the rapidly expanding and important 


trading interests of the Pacific region. | am 
particularly encouraged by the interest and deter- 
mination within the region to work together to 
ensure that this situation is redressed in the next 
negotiating round. 

Particular points to emerge as a result of my 
discussions in the region were as follows: 

The countries | visited have agreed to actively 
participate in the third meeting of regional senior 
trade officials to be hosted by the Republic of 
Korea in early September. These talks, which stem 
from an initiative of the Australian Prime Minister 
launched in Bangkok in November 1983, provide 
significant opportunities to develop more produc- 
tive regional and bilateral ties, including the 
opportunity to examine the scope for trade 
liberalisation both within and outside the region. 

It was agreed that officials in each country 
should now start to address the scope for trade 
liberalisation and related issues irrespective of the 
pace of development towards a new round of 
MTN under the umbrella of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 

Considerable potential exists for available Au- 
stralian tertiary education services in South East 
Asia and it was agreed that the development of 
these services on a commercial basis should be 
the subject of further consultations between offi- 
cials. 

On banking matters it was agreed that the local 
authorities in Singapore and Thailand would 
review existing regulations with a view to impro- 
ving the opportunities for Australian banks to 
operate more effectively in those countries. 

_ In Indonesia | proposed to the President and the 
Trade Minister (Rachmat Saleh) that a joint study 
of prospects for developing two-way trade in the 
longer term be undertaken by the Australian- 
Indonesian Business Co-operation Committee and 
its Indonesian counterpart (DKSPIA). They readily 
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agreed and | will be taking this up with the 
Australian organisation as soon as possible offer- 
ing the support of my Department. 

In Singapore both sides agreed to look at 
prospects for joint ventures including services that 
might lead to exports to third countries, where this 
might otherwise be difficult to achieve on am 


individual basis. | have asked our Senior Trade. ~ 
Commissioner in Singapore to discuss this matter. = 
further with officials of Singapore’s Economic =< 
Development Board. oe are 

In Thailand, it was agreed that a half billion 
dollar per annum target for two-way trade be set 
to be achieved by the end of 1988. The joint trade. 
committee of officials which has met annually to = 
review trade developments affecting the two 
countries will be looking at ways to work towards 


the target, which in my view is a difficult but 
achievable one. 

| have agreed to a request from Thailand fer 
Australia to encourage Australian enterprises to 
explore the potential for co-operative efforts with 
Thai organisations in their desire to develop closer 
trading and investment links with the South 
Pacific. 


Visit by the Minister for Trade to 
Europe and Japan 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 3 june: 


| will be leaving Australia later this week for 
discussions on international trade issues. | will be 
visiting Europe and japan. 


Trade Ministers’ meeting 


In Stockholm | will be attending an informal 
meeting of Trade Ministers from key countries in 
international trade. The meeting, to be hosted by 
the Swedish Minister for Foreign Trade, Mr Matts 
Hellstrom, will focus on the major problems of 
world trade and the procedures involved in the 
lead up to a new round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations (MTN), 

This meeting is part of a process initiated by the 
then United States Trade Representative William 
Brock and follows similar meetings in Washington 
and in Rio de Janeiro. The meeting will include 
participants from the U.S., Japan, major EC and 
Nordic countries, India, Yugoslavia, Argentina, 
Brazil, Republic of Korea, Philippines, New Zea- 
land and leaders of GATT and the IMF. 

This meeting comes at an important time in the 
development of a consensus towards a new round 
of MTN. The major trading countries have a vital 
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leadership role to play in achieving this consen- 
sus. For such negotiations to be a success, 
however, smaller trading nations, including Au- 
stralia, will need to be confident that their vital 
interests in world trade will be enhanced and that 
all countries will enjoy significant tangible be- 
nefits as a result of such negotiations. 

Australia has consistently supported a new 
round of MTN, provided issues of particular 
concern to Australia and to other countries of the 
region were adequately addressed, especially 
those issues which remain unresolved from pre- 
vious rounds. These include agriculture, non-tariff 
barriers, textiles, rules on emergency protection 
(safeguards) and subsidies. 


Australia-EC consultations 


i 
The fourth round of consultations between 
Australian Ministers and the Commission of Euro- 
pean Communities (EC) will take place in Brussels 
on 14 June. A prime focus of the talks will be 





W 


Congressman Park Jun-Byung of the governing Democratic Justice Party (DIP) in the Republic of Korea (ROK) visited 


multilateral trade developments and_ bilateral 
trade and commercial issues. There will also be an 
exchange of views on a range of international 
issues and relations with third countries. Australia 
has a strong interest in increasing and upgrading 
our trade in raw materials and energy as well as 
exploring expanded opportunities for exports of 
Australian manufactured products and services to 
the Community. 

We will of course be discussing the agricultural 
trade issues which stand in high relief in the 
Australia-EC relationship. Indeed, the talks are 
very timely not only to follow up the important 
discussions by the Prime Minister and Mr Kerin 
last February, but also because the Community is 
currently engaged in an important review of the 
Common Agricultural Policy. 


OECD discussions 


In Paris, | will be meeting the Secretary-General 
of the OECD Mr Jean-Claude Paye. 


Australia from 19-29 June as a guest of the Australian Government, together with Mr Ku Moon-Hae, Secretary- 


General of the DJP’s Central Committee. Congressman Park was elected to the ROK House of Assembly at general 
elections in February this year from a rural electorate in Korea’s Chungchong Pukdo province, after retiring last year 
as a full General in the ROK Army. During his visit to Australia, which encompassed Brisbane, Sydney, Canderra, 
Melbourne and Perth, Congressman Park met Australian political and business leaders, members of parliament and 
government officials, visited Amberley Air Force Base, inspected coal mining operations at Singleton in the Hunter 
Valley and a solar heating appliance factory in Perth, and participated in a special memorial service in Canberra to 
commemorate the 35th anniversary of the outbreak of the Korean War. Congressman Park is seen ( second from right) 
visiting Main Beach, Southport, with (from left) Mr Ku Moon-Hae, Mr John Powys of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs (escort officer), and Colonel Park Jung-Soo, Defence Attache of the ROK Embassy, Canberra. (AIS photo). 
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Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee 


In japan I will be participating with a number of 
my Ministerial colleagues in the 8th meeting of 
the Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee. This 
visit will provide an opportunity to examine a 
wide range of bilateral and international trade 
issues with our most important trading partner and 
to pursue particular Australian trading interests in 
separate meetings with counterpart Japanese 
Ministers. 

Australia and Japan have shared concerns on 
the increasing trend to fragmentation and protec- 
tionism in the world trading system and I will be 

urging the Japanese Government, as a major 
_. industrial trading power, to take a leadership role 


ae -in bringing about reform to the world trading 


system. 

Australia will be pressing the Japanese Govern- 
ment to apply its market opening measures in a 
non-discriminatory way, not simply responding to 
the interests of other major trading powers. 

| will be endeavouring to impress upon Japan 
that trade liberalisation must include agriculture 
so that Australia and other countries in the region, 
which have a special interest, are given a real 
opportunity to expand their trade on a competitive 
basis. Naturally, our trade interest in beef, mineral 
resources, further processing and two-way invest- 
ment flow aspirations will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 


Australia-Ireland: reciprocal health 
care agreement planned 


News release issued by the Minister for Health, 
Dr Neal Blewett, MP, on 3 June: 


The Minister for Health, Dr Neal Blewett, and 
the Irish Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Peter 
Barry T.D., today discussed the opening of nego- 
tiations for a reciprocal health care agreement 
between Ireland and Australia. 

Dr Blewett said that the Australian Government 
had earlier announced its commitment to extend- 
ing access to Medicare to short-term visitors to 
Australia from countries with which Australia had 
traditional ties and comparable health systems. Dr 
Blewett said that some 33 per cent of Australians 
had their origins in Ireland and that Ireland had 
played a very significant role in the social, 
economic and cultural development of Australia. 

Dr Blewett said that Australia was currently 
negotiating with a number of countries concern- 
ing reciprocal health care agreements which 
would provide access to the respective countries’ 
health care systems for medical and/or hospital 
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treatment which was of an immediate nature. 
Such an agreement would facilitate the movement 
of people between the two countries for such 
purposes as visiting relatives and tourism. 

The Ministers announced that they had agreed 
that the two countries would continue to work 
towards a draft agreement, and expressed the 





hope for an early conclusion of an agreement: 


Dr Blewett and Mr Barry said that they were 
preliminary discussions and they considered that 
while there were many issues of detail to 
considered and resolved, they were confident: 
a successful agreement could be negotiated bet- 
ween the two countrries. ae: 

Dr Blewett announced that officers of his = 


pleased with the progress made during their i 





Department would be in Europe for discussions 
with a number of countries on reciprocal health 
care agreements in the near future and that 
arrangements had been made to meet officials of 





the Irish Department of Health on 18 and 19 July. 


Australian immigration program 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
3 june: 

Immigration is expected to increase next finan- 
cial year and boost Australia’s growing economy. 
The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, said the Government planned 
to increase to 84000 the number of migrants 
targetted to settle in Australia in 1985—86. This is a 
marginal increase on the equivalent figure of 
80 000 planned for this financial year but is a 
bigger jump from the 70 000 now expected to be 
granted permanent residence in 1984-85, 

Features of the 1985-86 program announced 
by Mr Hurford include: 

@ more emphasis on fine-tuning a growing eco- 
nomy by admitting business migrants and 
skilled migrants who can ease particular shor- 
tages, such as the current shortage of nurses: 

® continued commitment to reuniting immediate 
families and admitting genuine refugees; 

è simpler and faster processing of applications: 
and 

è easier access for former Australian citizens and 
residents, such as women who married Amer- 
ican servicemen. 

The policy and procedure changes will take 
effect on 1 July. 

‘Although the individual changes are marginal, 
together they constitute a significantly improved 
immigration package. The new program is set in 
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line with the capacity of the Australian commun- 

ity and the economy to absorb change,’ Mr 

Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford said the bulk of the increase in 
immigration was expected in business and skilled 
migration. That target would be 18 500 compared 
with the estimated 9000 visas issued in 1984-85. 

‘The economy will benefit from a bigger and 
more flexible business migration program,’ Mr 
Hurford said. ‘It will also benefit from a slight 
increase in skilled migrants who will meet short 
and medium-term labour market needs and from 
more accurate assessments of the job prospects of 
family-sponsored brothers, sisters and non- 
dependent children. These changes will require 
adjustments to the points system of selection, 
especially employment criteria.’ 

Reuniting close relatives would account for 
26 000 visas next year, slightly down on the 
1984-85 program target, but up on the 23 000 
visas actually issued. Immigration procedures will 
be streamlined by: 

e giving overseas applicants better information 
about migration requirements; 

è cutting out double handling by Australian 
immigration offices and overseas posts; 

è abolishing job offers for most family-reunion 
migrants and formal business proposals from 
business migrants; and 

@ simpler checking and verifying procedures. 
‘Standards of service have dropped in recent 

years under the combined weight of more en- 

quiries and time-consuming appeals, available 
now under administrative law reforms,’ Mr Hur- 
ford said. 

‘By streamlining procedures we'll provide bet- 
ter service and clear the backlogs that have 
frustrated not only migrant applicants and their 
sponsors but also immigration staff, Given a better 
understanding of what's required, the onus will be 
on overseas applicants to make their cases. The 
stronger emphasis on the economic impact of 
migration in the program would not affect our 
commitment to close family reunion and refugee 
resettlement,’ Mr Hurford added. 

Mr Hurford said Australia would continue to 
make a significant contribution to solving the 
world refugee problem. ‘However, the number of 
refugees resettled in Australia will fall in 1985-86, 
reflecting both the reducing outflow from Vietnam 
and the Government’s desire to increase family 
reunions direct from that country,’ Mr Hurford 
said. 

For the first time the overall program target 
includes people seeking to change to permanent 
resident status after arriving in Australia. To meet a 
backlog of claims, we've had to allow 8000 
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change-of-status places instead of the 6000 to be 
granted resident status this year,’ Mr Hurford said. 

But he warned that he wanted to see that figure 
fall. ‘The change-of-status provision is too often 
abused by visitors at the expense of legitimate 
applicants waiting in overseas queues,’ he said. ‘| 
intend to ensure that only the most genuine 
change-of-status cases are considered in Australia. 
Others will have to go home and apply in the 
proper way.’ 

Mr Hurford said he was confident the program 
reflected Australian values and public opinion. ‘It 
follows an extensive program of public consulta- 
tion, including with the (Australian) States, com- 
munity groups, trade unions and business,’ Mr 
Hurford said. 


UNHCR-RASRO: Australian 
assistance for boat people 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
3 june: 


Australia is to co-operate with the Rescue at Sea 
Resettlement Offers scheme (RASRO), a scheme 
launched by the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), and 
aimed at encouraging rescue at sea of Indo- 
Chinese refugees, the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, announced 
today. RASRO was brought about as a means of 
encouraging ships in South East Asian waters to 
rescue Indo-Chinese boat people. 

‘The international community has become in- 
creasingly concerned about the marked decline in 
the number of boat people being rescued in recent 
years. There have been stories of numerous 
vessels passing by these small boats, including 
some in obvious distress,’ the Minister said. 

Under RASRO a number of countries provide a 
pool of resettlement places for those rescued. 
Ships’ captains rescuing these people can then 
disembark them quickly and continue their jour- 
neys. The whole process is made easier because 
RASRO guarantees resettlement of those rescued. 
To date 13 countries including the United States, 
Canada and New Zealand have indicated their 
intention to join RASRO. 

‘Australia’s participation in RASRO reflects our 
commitment to meeting the humanitarian needs 
of refugees in particular distress, thereby contri- 
buting to the international effort to prevent further 
loss of lives of boat people,’ Mr Hurford said. 
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Mr Paul Barratt. 


Appointment of Special 
Representative for Trade with 
North Asia 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 3 june: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, 
announced in Canberra today that he would be 
recommending to the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil the appointment of Mr Paul Barratt to the 
newly-created position of Special Trade Repre- 
sentative with responsibility for trade with North 
Asia. In this capacity Mr Barratt will have the 
personal rank of Ambassador and will be re- 
sponsible to the Minister for Trade for the de- 
velopment and management of Australia’s trading 
relationship with three of Australia’s major trading 
partners — Japan, China and the Republic of 
Korea. 

Mr Dawkins said that the appointment reflects 
the great importance which the Government 
places on the development of Australia’s trade 
with this vital area. It is a high priority for the 
Government to sustain the momentum of the very 
great advances which have been made in our 
trade relationship with China through the China 
Action Plan and sectoral initiatives such as the 
iron and Steel Initiative; to continue to develop a 
positive climate within which Australian firms can 
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find new opportunities within the changing struc- 
ture of the Japanese economy; and to develop and 
foster our very important trading relationship with 
the Republic of Korea, which will offer increasing 
opportunities to Australian exporters as the Ko- 
rean economy continues to grow. 

The appointment of a Special Representative for 
trade with North Asia will assist in the process of 
drawing our trade with each of these countries 
into the sort of focussed policy framework which 
is increasingly recognised as important for suc- 
cessful trade development in today’s complex 
trading environment. 

Ambassador Barratt has been Deputy Secretary 
of the Department of Trade since 1978. He has an 
Honours Degree in Physics from the University of 
New England and a Bachelor of Arts Degree trom 
the Australian National University. 


Australia re-elected to the UN 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 june: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bili 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia has 
been re-elected to the UN Commission on Narco- 
tic Drugs for a four-year term. The Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs (CND) is one of the six functional 
commissions of the Economic and Social Counci 
(ECOSOC). Australia has been a member of the 
CND continuously since 1973. The CND, which 
meets biennially, was established by ECOSOC in 
1946 to advise the Council and prepare draft 
international agreements on all matters relating to 
the control of narcotic drugs. Australia is one of 40 
members of the CND. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia is strongly 
committed to international efforts to contro! the 
production and distribution of illicit drugs and to 
combat drug abuse and illegal trafficking at all 
levels. The strong support which Australia’s re- 
election to the CND attracted from ECOSOC 
members was clear evidence of widespread ack- 
nowledgement of Australia’s standing in this area. 
Australia is a party to the Single Convention on 
Narcotic Drugs and the Convention of Psychotro- 
pic Substances. An Australian, Sir Edward Wil- 
liams, is a member of the International Narcotics 
Control Board. Australia is a regular contributor to 
the UN Fund for Drug Abuse Control and an 
active participant in meetings of the Head of 
Narcotics Law Enforcement Agencies (HONLEA), 
Far East region. Australia is also supporting, SEOP. 
substitution and narcotics control suppeftt peas 
rams in Thailand, including an $8.3m- project for. . 
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computer facilities in the Office of the Narcotics 
Control Board." 

Mr Hayden said that the recent special Pre- 
miers’ conference had rightly focussed attention 
on the national drug strategy and its three-pronged 
campaign of education, rehabilitation and law 
enforcement. Australia’s re-election to the CND 
provided an opportunity to underline the growing 
significance of drug abuse as an element in 
Australia’s foreign relations. It also provided an 
opportunity to publicise Australia’s current activi- 
ties as an active, concerned and co-operative 
member of UN bodies dealing with drug control. 

One of Australia’s main objectives in its term on 
the CND will be strengthening international legal 
safeguards against illicit trafficking in drugs. Au- 
stralia welcomed the proposed new international 
convention in this field but Mr Hayden noted that 
any such convention should build upon and 
complement existing arrangements. 





'. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 765. 


World Environment Day: youth 
environment awards scheme 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 5 June: 


The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, today announced a youth 
awards scheme as part of the promotion of World 
Environment Day (5 June). Mr Cohen launched 
the scheme by announcing two immediate 
awards. Mr Cohen was speaking in Sydney at an 
exhibition of the NSW Department of Environ- 
ment and Planning. He said the Government 
wished to encourage young Australians who had 
shown their concern for the environment in an 
outstanding and practical way by providing World 
Environment Day youth awards. Eligible projects 
for the youth awards would be conducted entirely 
by young people themselves. 

Mr Cohen said the Department of Arts, Heritage 
and Environment would advertise nationally every 
year for nominations, which would be judged by 
the Australian Environment Council’s (AEC) En- 
vironment and Education Committee. Up to five 
awards of $500 each would be made and 
presented on World Environment Day. Mr Cohen 
said two outstanding projects had been chosen on 
recommendations made through the AEC to 
launch the scheme. They would each receive 
$500. A joint award had been made to Morphett 
Vale West Primary School and Strathalbyn High 
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School for their outstanding work in Kyeema 
Conservation Park, South Australia, after the 
devastating bushfires of Ash Wednesday, 1983. 
Under teacher direction the students had prop- 
agated and planted out more than 12 000 native 
trees on a 20-hectare site in the park. 

An award had been made to Warrawong 
Primary School, which is alongside Wollongong 
steelworks. Mr Cohen said that in 1980 the schoo! 


community had begun a school plant nursery 


program so that they would have trees to plant in 
the school grounds to improve the quality of 
school surroundings. The project involved every 
class and students were responsible for raising 
seedlings (many of them on their school desks) 
and the maintenance of planted trees. ‘The project 
has succeeded beyond all expectations as the 
environmental conditions were thought to be 
most inhospitable, Mr Cohen said. 

Mr Cohen also announced a grant of $2000 to 
the Queensland branch of the Scout Association 
of Australia as a contribution to their first Asia- 
Pacific Environment Conservation seminar. The 
aim of the seminar is to train youth leaders in the 
full range of conservation and environment issues, 
including nature conservation, the built-up en- 
vironment, urbanisation and industrialisation. 


French nuclear test at Moruroa Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 5 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today reaffirmed the Government's 
total opposition to French nuclear testing in the 
South Pacific. Mr Hayden was commenting on 
reports that France had conducted a nuclear test 
— its third this year — on 4 June. The seismologic- 
al station at Rarotonga estimated that the nuclear 
explosion had a yield of 10 kilotons. 

Mr Hayden said that the test, although much 
lower in yield than the previous test conducted on 
9 May, reflected France’s continuing defiance of 
the firmly expressed views against nuclear testing 
at Moruroa Atoll of all the countries of the South 
Pacific region. There was no justification for the 
continuation of nuclear testing in the South 
Pacific. 

Australia would continue to do all it could to 
seek an end to all nuclear testing by all States 
through the early conclusion of a comprehensive 
test ban treaty. Mr Hayden also noted that within 
the region good progress was being made on the 
Australian initiative for a South Pacific nuclear 
free zone. One of the basic objectives of a nuclear 
free zone in the South Pacific would be to ban all 
nuclear tests in the region. 
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Apartheid: ban on Government 
contracts with South African firms 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the 
Minister for Housing and Construction, Mr Ste- 
wart West, MP, on 5 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, and the Minister for Housing and 
Construction, Mr Stewart West, MP, announced 
today that the Australian Government would no 
longer enter into construction contracts with firms 
that had a majority South African ownership. The 
policy will take effect immediately. 

Mr Hayden said the decision would strengthen 
the Government's policy to remove avoidable 
official assistance to commercial relations bet- 


4 ween Australia and South Africa. in accordance 


with Government policy, relations between the 
private commercial sectors of the two countries 
will not be restricted. Mr Hayden said that the 
decision was consistent with the Government's 
policy to increase pressure on South Africa to 
abandon the obnoxious practice of apartheid. The 
policy should be seen in the context of the 
Government's expressed willingness to vote in the 
UN Security Council for effective mandatory 
economic sanctions against South Africa. 

Mr West said that in future, firms wishing to 
tender for Government construction contracts 
would be required to provide a statement that was 
sufficiently detailed to satisfy the Government that 
it was not dealing with a majority South African 
owned firm. ‘The new policy will be beneficial to 
both Australian industry and employment’, Mr 
West said. The Government will examine the 
implications of extending this policy on Govern- 
ment construction contracts to a broader range of 
Government activity. 


Australia-USSR: agricultural 
co-operation agreement planned 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, in Moscow, on 5 
June: 


The Soviet Minister for Agriculture, Mr Valentin 
Mesyats, and the Australian Minister for Primary 
industry, Mr John Kerin, yesterday initialled an 
agricultural co-operation agreement between 
their respective Governments. Speaking in Mos- 
cow after the ceremony to mark the agreement 
between Australia and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, Mr Kerin said that this development 
has paved the way for the formal signing of the 
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agreement once certain administrative procedures 
have been completed. 

‘The agreement recognises the significance of 
food production for the people of both countries,’ 

Mr Kerin said. ‘| am convinced that co-operation 

in agricultural production will facilitate the further | 
development of relations generally between the oe 
two countries. The world is becoming a smaile : 
place and agreements such as that agreed to- 
yesterday reflect the need for nations. to work 
together to develop better understanding based on- 
the recognition of equality and the need for. 
mutual benefits.’ eas 

Mr Kerin said that the objective of the agree 6 EE 
ment is to promote co-operation between the o —ž— 
USSR and Australia and in particular to. provide © 2: 
for the regular exchange of agricultural informa: 
tion, the exchange of scientific and technical 
personnel and for the conduct of joint research on E at 
problems of mutual interest. : 

‘Both Minister Mesyats and myself expect 
concrete actions to follow from the agreement to 
foster agricultural co-operation and we anticipate 
that specific plans will now be developed related 
to, for instance, plant, animal and soil science, 
land management and the processing, storage and 
transport of animal and plant products.’ 

During his visit to Moscow Mr Kerin has had 
wide-ranging discussions with Soviet ministries 
related to agricultural production, processing and 
trading. He has emphasised the importance Au- 
stralia places on regularising agricultural links 
between Australia and the USSR. Mr Kerin said his 
visit had enabled him to develop personal contact 
with relevant Soviet Ministers and to view at first 
hand Soviet agricultural enterprises and technolo- 
gical and managerial developments. 













Keith Cameron Chair of Australian 
History at Dublin University College 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 5 june: 

The Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, 
will discuss the $400 000 endowment of the Chair 
of Australian History in Dublin with representa- 
tives of a major private benefactor and the Irish 
Foreign Minister, Mr Peter Barry, during a recep- 
tion in Canberra this evening. 

The $200 000 benefactor is Dr AJF. O'Reilly, 
president and chief executive of the HLJ}. Heinz 
Company, who will be represented by his sister- 
in-law, Mrs Sally Shuter of Victoria, and daughter, 
Caroline O'Reilly. Mrs Shuters son, Andrew 
Rikard-Bell, will also be present. 
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The Chair is to be known as the Keith Cameron 
Chair of Australian History in honour of Mr 
O’Reilly’s father-in-law, the late Mr Keith Camer- 
on, a prominent mining engineer. 

Senator Ryan announced on 17 March! that 
Australia would contribute $200 000 towards the 
cost of permanent endowment of the Chair, with a 
further $200 000 from a private benefactor. 

There has been widespread interest in the 
Australian History course in Ireland, and last year 
about 130 students enrolled in the various Courses 
including some at honours level. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
259. 


Australia-China: co-operation in 
transport 

News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 6 June: 


The following arrangements have been agreed 
by the Minister for Transport, Mr Morris, and 
myself, to give effect to the understanding on 






The Second China-Australia Senior Executive Forum (CASEF 2) was hosted by the Australia-China Business 


transport co-operation with China that | reached 
with General-Secretary Hu Yaobang during his 
recent visit. During his recent visit to Australia, Mr 
Hu Yaobang described transport and energy as 
two major areas of attention in China’s Seventh 
Five Year Plan. 

Australia’s transport experience is of particular 
relevance to China. Ours is a vast continent with 
diverse transport needs and problems. We have 
developed special expertise in moving bulk com- 
modities over long distances, and also have 
relevant expertise in such diverse areas as road 
building, air services, road transport and cargo 
handling. 

| advised Mr Hu of Australia’s willingness and 
capacity to co-operate in the review and mod- 
ernisation of China’s transport infrastructure. As 
discussed with Hu Yaobang, Sir Peter Abeles, 
Managing Director and Chief Executive of Tho- 
mas Nationwide Transport (TNT), has agreed that 
a planned Ansett-TNT visit to China will be 
expanded to include a Government delegation. 
Sir Peter Abeles will be leader and Mr Paul Barratt, 
Deputy Secretary, Department of Trade, deputy 


leader of the Transport Mission. 


Co-operation Committee (ACBCC) in Canberra, from 21 to 24 June. Forty delegates from China participated — the 
largest group of Chinese visitors to come to Australia to explore business development in the private sector. The 
ACBCC represents about 50 Australian firms which between them account for more than 75 per cent of the total 
trade between the two countries. CASEF 2 was organised following discussions between the Australian group and 
China’s State Economic Commission and the Enterprise Management Association in Beijing. In addition to Canberra, 
the delegation visited major State capital cities. Pictured (from left) are the President of the Chinese Academy of 
Social Sciences and adviser to the China Enterprise Management Association, Mr Ma Hong; the President of the 
ACBCC, Dr Barry |. Aldrich; and the Vice-Minister of the State Economic Commission and President of the China 
Enterprise Management Association, Mr Yuan Bachua. {AIS photo). 
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The official mission will be responsible for 
developing with the Chinese Government a 
permanent government-to-government mechan- 
ism for promoting long-term co-operation in 
transport. Within this mechanism, opportunities 
will be developed for a wide range of Australian 
private and public sector interests to co-operate in 
China’s development. 

In preparation for the transport mission, the 

Department of Trade tomorrow, 7 June, will 
convene a briefing in Canberra for industry 
associations in the transport sector. The briefing 
will outline the Government's aims for co- 
operation with China in the transport sector, 
identify possible options to achieve those aims, 
and seek industry views. 
. The initial mission to China will identify par- 
ticular transport issues facing China and develop 
options for future bilateral co-operation in those 
areas where Australia can best assist. 

Members of the mission will meet with partici- 
pants in the Australian transport sector who are 
interested in developing the relationship with 
China after their return. The findings of the 
mission will be put to Australian industry and a 
package of initiatives and plans for future action 
and further missions will be developed. 

The Government's success in maintaining eco- 
nomic growth and concentrating our efforts on 
those goods and services where we have a 
competitive advantage, have placed Australia in a 
useful position to provide assistance to China. Our 
experience in comparable conditions will be of 
particular benefit. 

Australian industry needs to be sensitive to 
international opportunities and place emphasis on 
those areas where we have superior technology, 
expertise or a competitive edge. The Govern- 
ment’s first objective is to co-operate with China 
in developing its transport system to support 
economic development. Commercial and econo- 
mic benefits for Australia will be a pleasing bonus. 


Aid: contribution to the Philippines 
food relief appeal 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 6 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced an Australian 
donation of $700 000 in response to a special 
appeal by the Archbishop of the Philippines, 
Cardinal Jaime Sin. Cardinal Sin’s appeal is for a 
program designed to provide relief and assistance 
to the growing number of unemployed people 
living in urban poverty, Mr Hayden said that the 
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Australian contribution would purchase rice for 
use in supplementary feeding schemes in and 
around Manila. The funds will be provided by the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau to 
Australian Catholic Relief. 

Mr Hayden said that an Australian donation of 
$500 000 had been made in May 1984, and that 


the grant for 1985-86 was made in recognition of — 
the continuing needs of the many thousands of oo 


poor in one of Australia’s regional neighbours. 


Apartheid: U.S. House of 
Representatives vote on sanctions 
against South Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for. For 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 6 june: 





The United States House of Representatives 


decision to impose economic sanctions against ; 
South Africa is a major step towards establishing 
really effective anti- apartheid attitude, because 
the U.S. economy is so large and significant. 
However, the complex American Congressional 
and Executive system means that to have any 
effect the measure will have to pass through the 
Senate and then be approved by the President as 
an executive act. Whether these succeeding steps 
will eventuate is a matter yet to be determined. 





UNICEF: Australian aid to East Timor 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 7 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that the Govern- 
ment would provide a grant of $750 000 to the 
United Nations Children’s Fund for its continuing 
humanitarian relief program in East Timor. 

Mr Hayden said the contribution to the United 
Nations Children’s Fund would enable it to 
continue the provision of basic nutrition, health 
and education services for mothers, children and 
their families, particularly in remote parts of East 
Timor. 

Mr Hayden said that in the last three years, and 
including this latest grant, Australia had provided 
more than $4.3 million for various relief programs 
in East Timor. Total Australian Government assist- 
ance to the people of East Timor since 1975 now 
stands at approximately $9 million. 

Mr Hayden said the Australian Government 
would continue to give sympathetic consideration 
to requests for assistance to improve the social 
and economic well-being of the people of East 
Timor. 
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Pictured during the visit by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Belgian Ministry of External 
Relations, in Brussels, on 14 June, are (left to right), Australia’s Ambassador to the European Communities, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, Mr David Anderson; Mr Hayden; Belgium’s Ambassador to Australia, Mr Andreas Domus; and 








Belgium’s Minister for External Relations, Mr Léo Tindemans. (Photo by Mapez Agency). 


Visit by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to Europe and North Asia 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 7 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, will leave Australia on 9 June to take 
part in talks and meetings in London, Brussels, 
Tokyo and Hong Kong. 

In London, Mr Hayden will have discussions 
with the British Foreign Secretary, Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, on current international issues, especially 
arms control, and will discuss South Pacific 
matters with Baroness Young, Minister of State in 
the Foreign and Colonial Office. He will also have 
talks with the Leader of the Opposition, Mr Neil 
Kinnock, and the shadow Foreign Secretary, Mr 
Denis Healey. 

In Brussels, Mr Hayden will meet the Belgian 
Foreign Minister, Mr Leo Tindemans, and have 
discussions with the Deputy Secretary-General of 
NATO, Dr Eric Da Rin, on current developments 
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in NATO, particularly in relation to the military 
balance in Europe. 


On 14 June, Mr Hayden will hold consultations 
with Commissioners of the European Community 
in Brussels. These consultations will also be 
attended by the Minister for Trade, Mr Dawkins, 
and the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr Kerin. 
The talks are the fourth in a regular program of 
consultations which began in 1980 between the 
Australian Government and the European Com- 
munity. They will focus on items of mutual 
interest and will provide an opportunity for an 
exchange of views on international economic, 
financial and trade issues; EC-Australia trade and 
commercial relations; and international issues. 


Mr Hayden will be in Tokyo from 16-18 June 
where he will lead the Ministerial delegation at 
the meeting of the Australia-Japan Ministerial 
Committee (AJMC) on 17 June. The other mem- 
bers of the AJMC delegation are the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
Button; the Minister for Resources and Energy, 
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Senator Evans; the Minister for Trade, Mr Daw- 
kins; and the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr 
Kerin. The AJMC is a forum for regular Ministerial 
consultations on bilateral trade and multilateral 
trade and economic issues. During the meeting 
Mr Hayden will also have talks on a wide range of 
issues with the Japanese Foreign Minister, Mr Abe. 
On 18 June, Mr Hayden and the other Australian 
Ministers will call on the Japanese Prime Minister, 
Mr Nakasone. 

From Tokyo, Mr Hayden will go to Hong Kong. 
During his visit he will call on the Governor, Sir 
Edward Youde, and also have talks with senior 
business leaders. His meeting with the Governor 
will be an opportunity for a briefing on the 
implementation of the Sino-British agreement" on 
the future of Hong Kong. 





1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 1984, page. 
1029 and No. 10, October 1984, page 1075. 


Arms control and nuclear 
disarmament: importance of SALT II 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 7 June: 


The Government considers it very important 
that the U.S. and the USSR continue their present 
policies of not undercutting the SALT" Il agree- 
ment, pending the negotiation of a new agreement 
providing for significant reductions in the nuclear 
forces. 

The SALT Il agreement — signed in 1979 but 
never ratified — expires on 31 December 1985. 
Of more immediate concern is that, in the coming 
months, the United States will come up against 
one of the key sub-limits imposed by the Treaty — 
the ceiling of 1200 on MIRV*: ballistic missiles. 

Although SALT II is far from ideal as a measure 
of nuclear arms control, its key provisions serve as 
an important framework of constraints and impart 
a valuable degree of predictability to the future 
evolution of the strategic forces. 

The Government appreciates U.S. concerns 
about Soviet compliance with existing arms con- 
trol agreements, including SALT II. Nevertheless, 
it remains our view that the Soviet Union has 
adhered to the broad terms of both SALT | and 
SALT Il and, so far as we are aware, is not 
contemplating steps which could seriously des- 
tabilise the strategic balance or result in a 
meaningful strategic advantage. 

With the current effort by the superpowers to 





1. Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (Ed). 
2. Multiple Independently-targetable Re-entry Vehicle 
(Ed). 
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devise a new framework for the control and 
reduction of the nuclear arsenals at the very 
difficult formative stage, the Government sees it as 
particularly important to preserve the existing 
framework. 

We consider that the maintenance of the SALT 
framework contributes to the security of the 
United States and its allies, including Australia. 

Moreover, we believe that the goal of nuclear 
non-proliferation, to which the Australian Gov- 
ernment is strongly committed, would not be 
served by public evidence that the two superpow- 
ers were removing defined and agreed restraints 
on their nuclear capabilities. The removal of such 
restraints would not augur well for the NPT* 
Review Conference, due to get under way in 
August this year. 

With these considerations in mind, the Govern- 
ment has in recent days communicated its strong 
view to the United States and Soviet Governments 
that the existing SALT II limits should continue to 
be observed, while the Geneva arms control 
negotiations pursue new agreements. 





3. Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (Ed). 


Australian Antarctic Territory: more 
protection for seals 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 7 June: 


Seals in Australia’s Antarctic Territory will enjoy 
better protection as a result of legislative changes 
passed during the last session of Parliament, the 
Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, said today. 
‘The Government has amended the Antarctic 
Treaty (Environment Protection) Act 1980 to allow 
regulations permitting ratification of the Conven- 
tion for the Conservation of Antarctic Seals,’ Mr 
Jones said. 

Mr Jones said that the changes, submitted to 
Parliament under the Statute Law (Miscellaneous 
Amendments) Bill (No. 1) 1985, further demons- 
trate Australia’s commitment to the protection of 
the Antarctic environment. The Minister added 
that while the Antarctic Treaty (Environment 
Protection) Act and the Antarctic Marine Living 
Resources Act 1981 provided broad protection for 
Antarctic seals, they did not meet the require- 
ments of the Seals Convention in all circumst- 
ances. 

Australia played a significant role in drafting the 
Seals Convention which was signed in 1972 by 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, France, 
Japan, New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, the 
UK, the USSR and the U.S. 
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y = ii His Excellency the Governor- 
- General of Australia, Sir Ninian 
Stephen and Lady Stephen. (AIS 





Visit by the Governor-General to 
New Zealand 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 7 June: 


The Governor-General, accompanied by Lady 
Stephen, will leave Australia later this month to 
undertake a State visit to New Zealand. The 
Governor-General will be away for approximately 
one week. Sir James Ramsay, Governor of 
Queensland, will administer the Government of 
the Commonwealth of Australia during the 
Governor-General’s absence. 


World Heritage List: nomination of 
New South Wales rainforests 


Joint news release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, and the Premier of New 
South Wales, Mr Neville Wran, MLA, on 7 June: 


The Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, and the Premier 
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of New South Wales, Mr Wran, announced today 
that the New South Wales rainforests would be 
nominated to the World Heritage List. The 
nomination will be lodged with the Secretariat of 
the World Heritage Committee in Paris and will 
be considered by this UNESCO Committee during 
1986. 

The World Heritage List, established under the 
UNESCO Convention Concerning the Protection 
of the World Cultural and Natural Heritage (the 
World Heritage Convention), identifies areas of 
‘outstanding universal value’, the disappearance 
or destruction of which would constitute a ‘harm- 
ful impoverishment of the heritage of all nations of 
the world’. 

Eighty-three countries have signed the World 
Heritage Convention and to date there are some 
188 properties on the World Heritage List." These 
properties range from the Grand Canyon in the 
U.S., the Pyramid Fields of Egypt, Chartres 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 1984, 
page 991. 
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Cathedral, France, and the Taj Mahal in India, to 
the Sagarmatha Naticnal Park (containing Mt 
Everest) in Nepal. 

Five Australian properties are already on this list 
— the Great Barrier Reef, Kakadu National Park, 
the Willandra Lakes Region, the Lord Howe Island 
Group and the Western Tasmania Wilderness 
National Parks.” The rainforests now nominated 
comprise seven areas of New South Wales totall- 
ing 205 000 hectares. They contain nine National 
Parks, five Nature Reserves and three Flora 
Reserves. 

The Prime Minister and the Premier said the 
New South Wales rainforests represented both 
cool temperate and sub-tropical forests and were 
the descendants of vegetation types which occur- 
red in Australia over many millions of years. As a 
reflection of the continuity of habitat the rain- 
forests contained many ‘primitive’ organisms, 
both plant and animal, of great value to science. 

The nominated sites also included significant 
samples of wet and dry sclerophyll forest and 
striking examples of landscape diversity. The 
rainforests are survivors of the ancient Gond- 
wanan super-continent, the progenitor of all 
present southern continents. Their value is, there- 
fore, not limited to Australia. 

An agreement was reached during 1984 with all 
Federal, State and Territory Ministers responsible 
for wildlife conservation and national parks for 
dealing with the nomination of places in Australia 
for inclusion on the World Heritage List. 

Mr Hawke said the Government's announced 
policy in relation to world heritage nominations 
was not to take unilateral action and the Federal 
Government was delighted to receive the New 
South Wales nomination. The Prime Minister paid 
tribute to the foresight of the New South Wales 
Government in protecting the State’s rainforests. 

‘Because of the legal protection and the active 
conservation measures taken by Mr Wran and his 
Ministers, the rainforests of New South Wales will 
be preserved for future generations of Australians’, 
Mr Hawke said. 





2. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 4, April 1984, page 
344, 


Australia-U.S. Ministerial 
consultations 
News release issued by the Acting Minister for 


Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 11 
June: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today that, as the Prime 
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Minister had foreshadowed in his statement of 7 
March," the United States Secretary of State, Mr 
George Shultz, would visit Australia in July as a 
guest of the Government. Mr Shultz will lead the 
United States delegation at the Australian-United 
States Ministerial talks, to be held in Canberra on 
15 July. 

Senator Evans said that Mr Shultz would be 
accompanied by the Commander-in-Chief of Un- 
ited States Forces in the Pacific (CINCPAC), 
Admiral W.J. Crowe, who would also be in 
Australia as a guest of the Australian Government, 
and by a group of officials including a senior 
representative of the United States Department of 
Defense. The Australian Ministerial group partici- 
pating in the talks will be led by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden. 

The Australian-United States Ministerial talks 
will address a range of issues of major security and 
economic interest to the two countries. Senator 
Evans said Australia looked forward to a produc- 
tive and forthright exchange of views conducted 
in a spirit reflecting the close friendship and 
alliance between the two countries. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
250. 


Trade Ministers’ meeting in 
Stockholm 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, in Paris, on 11 June: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, 
announced today that considerable progress had 
been made in unblocking obstacles to prepara- 
tions for a new round of world trade negotiations. 

Mr Dawkins at the weekend attended a meeting 
of world trade Ministers in Stockholm as part of 
his current visit to Europe and Japan. Mr Dawkins 
said that Ministers at the meeting shared the view 
that there is an urgent need to come to grips more 
effectively with the issues impeding progress 
toward a new round of Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiations (MTN). 

The issues which had previously stalled prog- 
ress had now been effectively identified. There 
was agreement at Stockholm that the unresolved 
issues, which the proliferation of non-tariff bar- 
riers to trade, problems of trade in agriculture and 
subsidisation of exports — all issues of central 
concern to Australia — would be addressed 
separately, though concurrently with new issues 
of concern such as trade in services, which the 
United States has been keen to include in new 
trade negotiations. 
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At the Stockholm meeting, Mr Dawkins empha- 
sised the importance Australia attached to liber- 
alisation of the world trading environment and 
underlined the extent to which the drift towards 
protectionism in recent years had damaged Au- 
stralia’s interests. He said that despite Australia’s 
remarkably efficient agricultural performance we 
had suffered disproportionately through the des- 
truction of our traditional markets by subsidised 
exports, particularly from the European Com- 
munity. 

Mr Dawkins also actively pursued the need for 
greater Ministerial involvement in the trade liber- 
alisation process. It was agreed in Stockholm that 
the GATT": Gouncil should convene a meeting of 
senior officials at the end of September to consider 
the preparatory process for a new round of 
negotiations. Ministers also responded positively 
to Mr Dawkins’ view about the need for greater 
Ministerial involvement and agreed that a further 
Ministerial meeting should be held in late Octo- 
ber. This meeting will be held in Seoul, signifi- 
cantly, in the Pacific region, and will provide an 
opportunity for Ministerial scrutiny of the progress 
in the official level meeting. 

At the meeting in Stockholm Mr Dawkins 
foreshadowed his intention to have two important 
issues addressed in the lead up to new trade 
negotiations. The first was the need for an 
effective freeze or stand-still on the spread of 
protectionist measures, both tariff and non-tariff. 
This included the need for an effective process to 
ensure compliance in the agricultural area, as well 
as manufactures, in the period leading up to the 
new round of trade negotiations. The second issue 
Mr Dawkins wished to see addressed was the 
establishment of a permanent Ministerial level 
body in the GATT. This would oversee the trade 
negotiations and ensure prompt attention was 
given to problems as they emerged in the interna- 
tional trade system. 

Mr Dawkins said that he had been heartened by 
the positive nature of the discussions in Stockholm 
and hoped that the progress achieved could be 
carried through in the meeting to be held later this 
year. 


1. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Ed). 





Visit by His Holiness Pope John 
Paulli 

_- News release issued by the Acting Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 11 June: 


The Acting Prime Minister, Mr Lionel Bowen, 
announced today that His Holiness Pope John 
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Paul Il had responded to the invitation of the 
Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, and the Australian 
Catholic Bishops to visit Australia and that visit 
will take place in late November 1986. 

Mr Bowen said that on the Prime Minister's 
behalf and on behalf of the Australian community, 
he welcomed the visit and added that he believed 
that the presence of the Pope in Australia will 
serve to promote the cause of international peace 
and justice. 

Mr Bowen expressed the Government's plea- 
sure that the Pope hoped to visit all States, the 
Australian Capital Territory and the Northern 
Territory. 


Visit by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism to Japan and 
Europe 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
11 june: 


The Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, 
Mr John Brown, MP, leaves on 15 June for a four 
week official overseas visit. He will be in Tokyo 
from 16-18 June as part of the Australian Ministe- 
rial delegation to the meeting of the Australia- 
Japan Ministerial Committee. The Minister for 
industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button, the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr 
lohn Kerin, MP, the Minister for Trade, Mr John 
Dawkins, MP, and the Minister for Resources and 
Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, as well as the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
will be attending the talks. Each Minister will have 
separate talks with his Japanese counterpart. 

in addition, while in Japan, Mr Brown will have 
meetings with the Japanese Association of Tourist 
Agencies, the Japan National Tourism Organisa- 
tion, and the International Transport and Tourism 
Bureau. 

In his talks in Tokyo and other capitals Mr 
Brown will concentrate on four issues of major 
importance within his portfolio — tourism-travel 
exchange between Australia and other countries; 
Australia’s bid for the 1992 Olympic Games; 
overseas participation in Expo ‘88 in Brisbane; 
and the organisation and management of various 
national institutes of sport. He will also hold 
discussions with Australian Tourism Commission- 
ers and participate in talks on a range of related 
matters in the field of information and business. 

Mr Brown will be in Moscow from 19-22 June 
at the invitation of the USSR State Committee for 
Foreign Tourism. He will have meetings with the 
Chairman of the State Committee for Foreign 
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Tourism and the Chairman of the Committee for 
Physical Culture and Sports, as well as a number 
of other engagements arranged by the Australian 
Embassy in Moscow. 

Mr Brown has accepted an invitation to visit 
Hungary issued earlier this year by Dr Zoltan 
Juhar, the Minister for Home Trade. While in 
Budapest between 23 and 26 June, Mr Brown will 
meet his counterparts in sport and tourism. 
He will also meet the Deputy Prime Minister of 
Hungary to discuss Hungary’s participation in 
Expo ‘88 in Brisbane. 

In Rome, between 27 and 29 June, Mr Brown 
will meet the Italian Olympic Committee, the 
Chairman of the International Amateur Athletics 
Federation, both CIT and ENIT (Italian Govern- 
ment tourist agencies) and a number of tourism 


industry representatives. At a meeting with the 


Tourism Ministry in Rome the Minister will 
discuss the signing of a reciprocal agreement on 
tourism between Australia and Italy. 

Mr Brown will also meet the Ministers for Sport 
and Tourism in Paris between 29 June and 1 July. 

The Minister will arrive in London on 2 July for 
an extensive round of meetings and discussions 
with the Under Secretary for Sport and Recreation, 
and various regional tourism and sports author- 
ities. Mr Brown will also meet the Australian 
Tourist Commission and overseas information 
services. He will also hold discussions relating to 
the Price Waterhouse study into the Australian 
Information Service. 

Both in London and in Paris the Minister will 
raise the issue of the Olympic Games as both 
cities, like Brisbane, are bidding for the 1992 
Olympics. Mr Brown will return to Australia on 16 
July. 


Visit by the Minister for Primary 
Industry to the USSR 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 12 june: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, said today that Australia needs to further 
develop and implement an integrated agricultural 
and trade policy aimed at ensuring its continued 
participation in world markets. Speaking in Kiev at 
the end of a seven day visit to the USSR, Mr Kerin 
said that during his visit he and the Soviet Minister 
of Agriculture, Mr Mesyats, initialled an agricultu- 
ral co-operation agreement and Mr Kerin visited a 
broad range of agricultural enterprises and tech- 
nical institutes in the Moscow, Stavropol, Krasno- 
dar and Kiev Territories. 
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‘My visit to the Soviet Union has reinforced my 
belief that Australia must continue to strive to be 
economically competitive on world agricultural 
markets,’ Mr Kerin said. ‘However, that alone will 
not ensure that Australia maintains its position asa 
major exporter of agricultural commodities,’ he 
said. 

‘The international market place is the result of — 
complex interactions between the political, eco- ooo 
nomic, social and agricultural policies of th 
major agricultural trading countries. There is no 
simple recipe for success in such an environment 
but a pre-requisite is that both the commercial and. 
public sectors recognise such complexities ar 
work together in a co-ordinated manner to 
achieve clearly perceived objectives. The Govern» 
ment is already taking action consistent with this,! 
will continue to ensure the marketing authorities — 
are effective organisations well geared to handle | 
the international trading environment in the de- 
cade ahead. 

‘The future for Australian agricultural exports 
lies in the hands of those authorities, the major 
commercial agricultural exporters and the soon to 
be established Australian Trade Commission? as 
announced by my colleague, the Minister for 
Trade, Mr Dawkins.’ 

Mr Kerin said he was particularly impressed by 
the standard of Soviet cereal production which he 
had observed in the agricultural regions visited. 

‘The Krasnodar Territory, located in the bread 
basket of the USSR, has highly fertile soils and 
better moisture conditions than apply throughout 
much of the Australian wheat belt. Average yield 
of high quality bread wheat is stated to be about 
four tonnes per hectare under dryland conditions,’ 
he said. 

Mr Kerin visited several collective and state 
farms as well as research institutes concerned with 
livestock, cereal horticulture and vegetable oil 
production. ‘I was able to inspect the progeny of 
imported Australian Merino rams on collective 
farms in the Stavropol Territory,’ Mr Kerin said. 

‘| consider it is a program of mutual benefit to 
Australia and the Soviet Union. Additionally, it 
has helped to break down barriers between the 
Australian and Soviet people and thus makes a 
small but significant contribution to the attain- 
ment of international understanding. It seems to 
me, however, that Soviet wool production will 
continue to be severely limited by the long, cold 
winter period requiring housing and feeding of 
sheep in most areas.’ 

‘It was particularly useful,’ Mr Kerin said, ‘to 
gain an understanding of how central and regional 











1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 375. 
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agricultural policy is formulated as well as to view 
the technological basis of Soviet agriculture at first 
hand. | am sure benefits could flow from the 
implementation of the agricultural co-operation 
agreement. It will be essential for both parties to 
have a clear understanding of each others needs, 
systems and aspirations. Our Federal system is not 
clearly understood as far as agricultural produc- 
tion is concerned,’ Mr Kerin said. 

Mr Kerin also said there were obvious opportu- 
nities for Australian companies to participate in 
the development of the Soviet agro-industrial 
complex, particularly in the areas of food and 
grain handling, storage and transport and lives- 
tock husbandry. Considerable interest was ex- 
pressed in seeing what Australian agricultural 
companies would offer at the forthcoming Austra- 
lian trade display to be held in Moscow in 
October. 

Mr Kerin will return to Australia on 23 June after 
participating in a World Food Council meeting in 
Paris, Ministerial consultations with Commission- 
ers of the European Community in Brussels and 
the Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee trade 
discussions in Tokyo. 


Changes to immigration program 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, on 12 
June: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, reassured ethnic communities 
today that the 1985-86 immigration „program 
would continue to serve the interests of Australian 
migrant communities as well as those of the 
country as a whole. 

‘There are a number of changes that will be of 
direct benefit to migrants and many of their 
relatives wishing to settle in Australia,’ Mr Hurford 
said. ‘For example, assurances of support in the 
case of relatives such as aged parents will finish 
when the sponsored relatives are granted 
citizenship. And with the recent amendments to 
citizenship legislation, the qualifying residential 
period of citizenship is only two years.’ 

Mr Hurford said that in the case of brothers, 
sisters and non-dependent children, job offers 
would no longer be compulsory. ‘Sponsors have 
had difficulties in the past securing offers of 








Australia’s sheep industry, which produces a quarter of the world’s ‘greasy wool’, was studied by 16 Indian sheep 


development officers, during a 10-week course funded by the Australian Government. The course included visits to 
three States to investigate the latest sheep husbandry and management practices in the light of their usefulness in 
India. Emphasis was on dryland sheep breeding and wool grading, and pasture research. Other topics included 
extension services for the pastoral industry and general dryland farming techniques, including mixed farming 
practices, soil conservation, land reclamation and ‘farming’ trees for fodder, timber and firewood. Research officer 
Ron Parr is pictured discussing a stud ram with the visiting development officers, at the Victorian Department of 
Agriculture’s Werribee Research Institute. From left, are Dr Y.P. Singh (standing), Central Sheep Station, Rishikesh, 
Uttar Pradesh; Dr G.O. Sharma, District Sheep and Wool Officer, Sikar, Rajasthan; Dr M.Q. Qureshi, Sheep 
Husbandry Department, Srinagar, Jammu and Kashmir; Mr Parr; Dr B.M.S. Rajwar, Sheep Breeding Farm, Chamba, 
Himachal Pradesh, and Dr Brijendra Singh, Central Sheep Breeding Farm, Hissar, Haryana. (AIS photo), 
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employment for brothers, sisters and adult sons 
and daughters,’ said Mr Hurford. ‘The new 
arrangements will make it easier for relatives to be 
approved.’ 

Mr Hurford said that family migration would 
make up more than half the program of almost 
84 000 permanent settlers in 1985-86. ‘Under the 
new program, processing of applications will be 
simpler and faster. Sponsors will be able to send 
completed forms direct to relatives overseas, who 
will then lodge them at their nearest overseas post. 
Should the sponsored relative have no easy access 
to an Australian post overseas, the application can 
still be lodged in Australia.’ 

Mr Hurford said that the reduction in the 
1985-86 refugee and Special Humanitarian Prog- 
ram to 12 000 reflects improvements in several 

-refugee situations. ‘There are fewer Indo-Chinese 
who need resettlement, Mr Hurford said. 
‘Although there are still large numbers of dis- 
placed Indo-Chinese in the region, particularly in 
Thailand, the majority are not regarded by the 
United Nations or by the international community 
as refugees.’ Mr Hurford emphasised that Austra- 
lia would continue both to resettle genuine 
refugees at appropriate levels and push for other 
durable solutions to refugee problems, particular- 
ly voluntary return to the country of origin. 

Mr Hurford indicated he was disappointed with 
the emphasis the media placed on knowledge of 
English as one of the elements in judging em- 
ployability. ‘It is employability and not a know- 
ledge of English which is the important factor. Not 
always is a knowledge of English required for 
employability,’ he said. ‘The other point that must 
be made is that this factor relates only to 
subcategory C Family Reunion — brothers, sisters 
and non-dependent children, and skilled mig- 
rants. There is no points system for immediate 
relatives, who constitute the majority of our family 
migration.’ 

Mr Hurford said his Department and the De- 
partment of Employment and Industrial Relations 
were working out the final details of a list of 
designated occupations which would be larger 
than the Occupational Shares System list. ‘Spon- 
sored brothers, sisters and non-dependent chil- 
dren in these designated occupations will not 
require job offers,’ Mr Hurford said. 

‘l expect the list to be available to the public by 
1 July. The Government remains committed to a 
non-discriminatory immigration policy. The 
1985-86 program represents not only a practical 
approach to the needs of a growing economy, but 
also a continuing commitment to family migration 
and humanitarian concern for genuine refugees,’ 
Mr Hurford said. 
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Survey of business migration 
program 


News release issued by the Minister for immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
13 june: 

‘About $88.2 million had been transferred into. 
Australia by 90 business migrants’, the Minister for. 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hur 
said today. Mr Hurford was announcing 
icleasesof a slivey OF te busha mi 
program. Between June and August last year, 
business migrants had been interviewed in Pert 
Melbourne, Sydney and Canberra. On average T4. 


jobs had been generated by each business migrant 


in a wide range of ventures. 
‘The survey shows that the objectives of creat- 
ing jobs, introducing new technology and promot ` 


ing exports are being met by the business migra- _ 


tion program’, Mr Hurford said. Exports worth 
about $200 million a year are being generated by 
48 of the businesses established. Between july 
1982 and June 1984 2551 people settled in 
Australia under the business migration program. 

‘With the assistance of State governments 
which participate in the program, we are looking — 
to develop it in a positive and flexible manner’, Mr 
Hurford said. ‘As | mentioned when announcing 
the Hawke Government 1985-86 immigration 
program, we are seeking more entrepreneurs. In 
the coming months we plan to increase promotion 
overseas with the aim of attracting more settlers 
who will contribute their enterprise and drive to 
Australia’. 

Copies of the survey report can be obtained 
from the Department of Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Canberra. 


international agricultural subsidies 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 13 june: 

The’ Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, has made a strong call on all agricultural 
trading countries to lower their trade barriers and 
to stop their subsidisation of agricultural exports. 
Speaking in Paris at the 11th Session of the United 
Nations World Food Council, Mr Kerin said that 
massive food surpluses continue to grow while 
widespread famine and malnutrition exist, parti- 
cularly in large areas of Africa. 

‘Massive food surpluses are the product of 
government export subsidies. This subsidisation of 
agricultural production by rich and large countries 
has a profound effect on agricultural production in 
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small countries, both rich and poor. It encourages 
production beyond market requirements and so 
decreases the capacity of others to earn export 
income. The corruption of the sugar market has 
cost developing countries billions of dollars.’ 

‘On the other hand,’ Mr Kerin said, ‘in many 
food deficit countries, prices are based on policies 
which discourage farmers from producing to meet 
the demand that exists. Food security will only 
become a reality if countries become self-reliant 
either through generating sufficient export earn- 
ings to purchase their needs or through producing 
their own food requirements.’ 

Mr Kerin said the only sensible remedy to these 
problems is for there to be effective multilateral 
disciplines on agricultural trade, as could be 
achieved by bringing agriculture fully under the 
umbrella of GATT, and for domestic agricultural 
policies to provide prices for farmers which reflect 
the market opportunities in their own countries. 

‘These solutions will take time to implement but 
the need for action is urgent, particularly given the 
new and alarming prospect of an agricultural 
trade war. The crucial point about a trade war is 
that there is no way the protagonists can confine 
the damage they inflict to each other, even if they 
want to. There is no escape from the battlefield. 
The cost of such a trade war is the destruction of 
the agricultural sectors of poorer and smaller 
countries.’ 

Mr Kerin also emphasised the need for re- 
sources, including food aid, to be transferred from 
developed countries to food deficit countries. 
Properly used food aid, such as that used in food 
for work programs, has an important role to play 
in the promotion of economic development and 
self-reliance. 

Mr Kerin said there was a growing awareness 
among people of developed countries of the 
suffering inflicted by famine in Africa but that the 
resources available to deal with emergency situa- 
tions have limits. He said there is a need to 
maximise the efficiency of all aid and he called for 
the development of agreed criteria to guide the 
allocation of emergency relief. 

While in Paris, Mr Kerin has taken the oppor- 
tunity to hold discussions with foreign colleagues, 
in particular the new French Minister for Agricul- 
ture, Mr Nallet, and the U.S. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr Block. In these discussions, Mr Kerin 
again emphasised the need for multilateral nego- 
— tiations to focus on reducing agricultural trade 
barriers and export subsidies. 

Mr Kerin said, ‘both Minister Nallet and Secret- 
ary Block gave me assurances that they are 
prepared to work towards achieving real multi- 
lateral progress to reduce the use of export 
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subsidies. | indicated to the French Minister the 
disastrous situation currently facing the Australian 
sugar, dairy and dried vine fruit industries. We 
agreed that discussions should take place early in 
1986 in respect to the international trading of 
sugar.’ 

‘More broadly, | told Mr Nallet of Australia’s 
concern regarding the effect of subsidised over- 
production of agricultural commodities by the 
EEC member countries and that it is our view that 
the costs of such policies were not sufficiently 
appreciated by European Governments.’ 

Mr Kerin said that, in discussions with both 
Secretary Block and Minister Nallet, he had raised 
the ramifications to other countries of a trade war 
between the U.S. and the EEC in the wake of the 
recently announced U.S. Export Enhancement 
Program (EEP). 

‘The U.S. Secretary assured me that, in the 
implementation of the EEP, the interests of friendly 
exporters such as Australia would be considered 
by carefully targetting countries and commodities. 
He did accept, however, that there would be an 
unavoidable ripple effect that could harm Austra- 
lia and others not targetted by the Program and 
that the real objective must be to achieve multi- 
lateral progress towards reducing the use of 
subsidies. 

‘Secretary Block indicated that the EEP would 
continue until the U.S. Congress was able to see 
real progress towards solving the global export 
subsidy problem and that, as a final step, he 
thought that major traders had to come to some 
multilateral understanding on how to make 
progress towards dismantling agricultural protec- 
tionism.’ 


Kangaroos: Greenpeace campaign 
dishonest 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 13 June: 


The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, said today that Green- 
peace and other organisations which had begun a 
campaign against the export of kangaroo products 
were making outrageous and distorted claims. Mr 
Cohen said Greenpeace, the International Fund 
for Animals, and Australians for Animals were 
more concerned with running a political cam- 
paign than with the welfare of animals. 

‘When | became Minister for the Environment 
two years ago | was warned by animal welfare 
groups that, having resolved the Canadian harp 
seal and whaling issue, they needed a new symbol 
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to keep them on the front pages,’ Mr Cohen said. 
‘They told me that a decision had been made to 
make the kangaroo the next international animal 
conservation issue. Having failed completely to 
convince the Australian people that there is any 
threat to the kangaroos, these organisations are 
now taking their campaign to Europe where they 
hope that some people will fall for their misrepre- 
sentations.’ 

Mr Cohen said that if the Australian Govern- 
ment were to ban the export of kangaroo products 
immediately it was unlikely that one kangaroo life 
would be saved. ‘Farmers, whose properties could 
be threatened, would simply resort to poisoning or 
more inhumane methods to control the kangaroo 

population,’ Mr Cohen said. ‘Both common and 
endangered species would suffer.’ 

‘At the moment, Australia, as one of the most 
environmentally responsible countries in the 
world has a very effective kangaroo national 
management plan. This ensures that only kanga- 
roo populations that are excessive are culled. 
Under the plan last year culling ceased in the far 
western regions of New South Wales where 
populations had fallen due to the drought. Con- 
currently in Western Australia, which was un- 
affected by drought, kangaroo populations had 
increased by 93 per cent. 

‘There are 48 species of macropods and only 
seven are in such vast numbers that they have to 
be culled. These are the Eastern Grey, the Western 
Grey, the Red, the Euro and the Bennetts, Whiptail 
and Rufus wallabies. Wildlife scientists and true 
conservationists, who would include people like 
Don Henry, President of the Queensland Wildlife 
Preservation Society, have quite rightly pointed 
out that the Federal and State Governments 
should be devoting their energies to preserving a 
number of species that are endangered. Unfortu- 
nately, so much of the Australian Government's 
resources is devoted to combatting the irresponsi- 
ble and mischievous campaign of Greenpeace, et 
al, that insufficient funds are available for work 
with the less well known and endangered species. 
Even so, work is being done on some programs, 
such as with the Bride Nail Tailed wallaby for 
which we provided $200 000 to acquire the last 
remaining area of its habitat.’ 

Mr Cohen said claims were made that the case 
on competition between kangaroos and livestock 
for pasture was unproven, but this ignored nearly 
two centuries of Australian experience. Green- 
peace also ignored the overwhelming evidence 
that the more popular species had increased 
dramatically due to more dams and pasture 
improvement together with the effects of the 
removal of the dingo, the kangaroos’ natural 
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predator. Greenpeace had never produced any 
evidence to support its own claims, but preferred 
to spend its money on political campaigns rather 
than in support of scientific investigation. 

‘Greenpeace’s spokesman, Mr Trevor Daly, has 
agreed that kangaroos are not endangered at 
present and said that they are trying to solve a 
potential problem before it actually occurs,’ Mr 
Cohen said. ‘That statement admits, in effect, that 
they are more concerned with politics than 
animals. The use of sometimes carefully staged, 
bloodthirsty pictures of kangaroos being k 
may well help to make a political. point, but 
blatantly dishonest method of raising emotior 
would be similar to turning people against T 
cattle and sheep by filming scenes in abbatoirs. 
There is no nice way to kill any animal but the at 
present method of shooting is humane and as 
immediate as possible. 

‘Professional kangaroo shooters are as accurate 
and efficient as anywhere in the world. | heir 
own interests to kill quickly and efficiently.’ Mr 
Cohen said many responsible national organisa- 
tions, including the Royal Zoological Society, and 
academics involved in kangaroo management has 
dissociated themselves from the more extreme 
statements of Greenpeace and the other organisa- 
tions. The Curator of Mammals at the Australian 
Museum, Mr Ronald Strahan, had written that the 
Red and Grey species of kangaroos were among 
the most numerous and secure of the world’s large 
herbivores. 













Visit by the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce to China 


News release issued by the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, Senator John But- 
fon, on 14 June: 
Edited text of opening remarks by Senator 
Button at a media briefing, in Beijing, on 13 june: 
‘|! arrived in China on 5 June, and visited 
Shenzhen and Guangzhou before coming to 
Beijing on 9 June. My host has been the Ministry 
of Foreign Economic Relations and Trade Minis- 
ter, Zheng Toubin, with whom | have had very 
good discussions. | go to Shanghai today and 
leave on 15 June. My visit has had the following 
purposes: 
® to provide an immediate follow-up to the visit 
to Australia of General-Secretary Hu Yaobang 
and to reinforce the Australian Government's 
commitment to broadening and strengthening 
political and economic co-operation in China; 
è to obtain on my first visit to China some 
impressions of the social, economic and poli- 
tical development and the reliability of China 
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Four distinguished Chinese writers met some of Australia’s authors and playwrights during a tour of Australia in May. 
The writers, the novelist, Madam Ding Ling; dramatist and film script writer, Mr Chen Ming; essayist Madam Chen 
Mingxian and poet and editor Mr Niu Han visited Sydney, Adelaide and Melbourne during their Australian visit at the 
invitation of the Department of Foreign Affairs under its Cultural Exchange program. While in Melbourne, they held 
discussions with contemporary Australian writers at the Victorian Ministry for the Arts, attended a reception given in 
their honour by the Australian Society of Writers, called on the Speaker of Victorian State Parliament, visited the 
National Gallery of Victoria and Radio Australia, the overseas service of the Australian Broadcasting Corporation 
(ABC). Their tour also took them to the Victorian provincial centres of Castlemaine and Bendigo, originally gold 
mining settlements of the 1850s and formerly home to many thousands of Chinese who came to Australia ducing the 
gold rush. Pictured with the Lord Mayor of Melbourne, Councillor Eddie Beecham (right) at the Melbourne Town 
Hall, are (left to right), Mr Cheng Ming, Madam Chen Mingxian and behind her the interpreter Madam Lu Jie, 


Madame Ding Ling and Mr Niu Han. (AIS photo). 


as an economic partner for Australia; and 
è to speak with relevant ministries and commis- 

sions about particular aspects of the developing 

relationship. 

‘In addition to the Ministry of Foreign Economic 
Relations and Trade, | have met representatives of 
the State Planning Commission, State Economic 
Commission, State Science and Technology Com- 
mission, Metallurgical Industry, Coal Industry, 
Non-Ferrous Metals Corporation, and Foreign 
Ministry. | also had the honour to be received by 
General-Secretary Hu Yaobang on 12 June. The 
General-Secretary spoke in a particularly friendly 
and positive way about his visit to Australia and 
about the prospect of future co-operation. 

q subsequently had a more detailed discussion 
with Party Secretary Hu Qili, who had also been 
present in the meetings with General-Secretary 
Hu Yaobang. He noted that in the past planning 
targets had been set in terms of output objectives 
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to be achieved by agriculture and industry. He 
said that the next plan would emphasise consum- 
er needs and domestic and external trade. | would 
comment that this represents a fundamental shift 
in economic planning away from a command 
style economy towards an indicative planning 
market related economy. It is clear that this 
provides an important basis for increased econ- 
omic co-operation with us. 

‘General-Secretary Hu then talked about educa- 
tion reform, the importance of training and the 
relevance of technology development to industry. 
It seems to me that some of the approaches China 
is taking to marketing university produced tech- 
nology are options Australia should explore. 
General-Secretary Hu spoke with confidence 
about progress so far and plans for price and wage 
reform. He noted in respect of growth in the last 
several years that in some areas levels of growth 
between 20 and 30 per cent had been achieved 
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which were too high as they were potentially 
unstable; and he emphasised that policies would 
be pursued to achieve less dramatic sustained 
growth. 

‘In my discussions with the various Ministries 
and Commissions it was clear to me that the area 
of iron and steel co-operation opened up at the 
time of the Prime Minister's visit here in February 
1984 remains the foremost prospect for early 
development. | was very pleased by the positive 
nature of my discussions with Metallurgy Vice 
Minister Lin Hua and the substance of our 
discussions provides me with confidence that 
commercial negotiations can move ahead. | do 
not propose to make any further specific comment 
but would emphasise that we should, I think, 
regard the objectives for the Australian steel 
industry set by the Prime Minister in February 
1984, as realistic and perhaps modest. Much 
depends on the energy and commitment and 
competitiveness of the Australian side. The com- 
munique issued in Canberra by Prime Minister 
Hawke and General-Secretary Hu on 16 April? 
noted that Australia would be prepared to study 
the feasibility of involvement in a steel mill in 
China after the successful conclusion of current 






The national junior badminton team from the People’s Republic of China toured Australia during May. Matches were 
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negotiations and discussions here indicated that it 
should be possible for us to compare the suitabil- 
ity of sites in Guangdong, Jiangsu and Shandong. 

4f would note that my visit to Shenzhen, in 
particular, gave me an opportunity to see progress 
being made by a number of Australian companies 
with joint ventures in China. This led me to a 
conviction which has been reinforced with my - 
discussions with senior Chinese leaders in Beijing — 
that there are great opportunities for entrepreneu- 
rial, efficient and technologically adept small 
business organisations in Australia. 1 will de 
everything | can on return to foster co-operation 
with the small business sectors between the two 
countries. 

‘It is obvious that as China goes forward with its 
economic and political reforms it faces major 
challenges and that there will have to be adjust- 
ments from time to time. However, | leave Beijing 
with the greatest confidence and admiration for 
the skill and resolve with which Chinese leaders 
are approaching this process. | am very satished 
with my visit in all respects.’ 





Iver bet oor ha! recat Renan ey anana eMC 


1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 373. 


held in Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth. The Melbourne matches were televised on the Special Broadcasting 
Service’s International Sports Magazine program. Pictured in Melbourne with the President of the Australian 
Badminton Association, Mr Roy Ward (second left), are (left to right), coach Wang Xiaoming, Yao fen and Zhang 


Junying. (AIS photo). 
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Australia-EC Ministerial 
consultations 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP; the Minister 
for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP; and the 
Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, 
MP, in Brussels, on 14 June: 


The fourth Ministerial level consultations bet- 
ween Australia and the Commission of the Euro- 
pean Communities took place in Brussels on 14 
june. The Commission delegation was led by 
Commissioner Willy De Clercq and included 
Agricultural Commissioner Andriessen and Com- 
missioners Narjes and Mosar. The Australian 
delegation was led by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Bill Hayden, and included the Minister for 
Trade, john Dawkins, and the Minister for Primary 
Industry, John Kerin. 

The meeting took place against the background 
of recent significant developments in the EEC 
including yesterday’s unsatisfactory meeting in 
Luxembourg on cereals prices, and the current 
reviews by the Commission of both its Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP) and the EEC sugar 
regime. 

In a very broad agenda all aspects of the 
Australia-EC relationship were discussed. The 
meeting was not a negotiating meeting but was 
one of ongoing Ministerial consultations. The 
approach by the Australian Government to deal 
with pressing problems in a considered and 
constructive manner is beginning to bear some 
results, including the arrangement on EEC cheese 
export refunds to Australia and the February 
undertaking not to export subsidised beef to 
traditional Australian markets in East Asia. 

Specifically at the meeting the following results 
were recorded on agriculture: 

@ the Commission will monitor all sales of beef 
out of intervention stocks to preserve the 
integrity of the assurance on beef as agreed by 
President Delors of the Commission and Prime 
Minister Hawke and confirmed in writing by 
the Agricultural Commissioner Mr Andriessen 
to Minister Kerin in February; 

è the Commission confirmed community obliga- 
tions under the derogation of the International 
Dairy Arrangement with respect to sales of old 
butter and a further confirmation that the EC 
will continue to carefully monitor cheese ex- 
ports to Australia to maintain the viability of the 
current arrangements; 

@ the Commission also confirmed that some of 
the proposals contained in the Commission's 
current internal review of the sugar regime are 
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consistent with some of the views expressed by 

Australia in its submission of April; 

è furthermore, the Commission agreed that they 
will carefully examine and take full account of 
proposals Australia will be putting forward on 
CAP reform on which they will be publishing a 
green paper in the next few weeks; and 

è the establishment of a joint technical working 
group to study standards for the admission of 
Australian wines to the EEC. 

There was also a full and frank discussion on 
the question of the U.S. Export Enhancement 
Program and its possible effect on the world grain 
trade and Community's own export subsidy prog- 
rams; and Australia registered our clear concerns 
at the detrimental impact of export subsidies in 
any form. 

Ministers agreed that useful progress had been 
made at an informal meeting of Trade Ministers in 
Stockholm attended by Mr Dawkins prior to the 
talks in Brussels. The Commissioners provided an 
assurance that the Community is willing to have 
agriculture fully considered among the subjects of 
a new Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN) 
round. Commissioners said, though, that agri- 
cultural trade problems could not be considered 
in isolation of domestic agricultural support poli- 
cies and took the view that for the Community to 
engage in agricultural negotiations other countries 
would have to be prepared to put all their cards on 
the table. 

Stressing the importance of agricultural trade to 
Australia and to developing countries Ministers 
welcomed this approach and emphasised that the 
opportunity to engage the European Communities 
in serious negotiations in this sector should not be 
lost. There was general agreement that agricultu- 
ral trade issues such as export subsidies could 
only be negotiated in the context of a new round 
of MTN and Australian Ministers made clear that 
agriculture was a non-negotiable precondition to 
Australia’s participation in a new round of MTN. 


Apartheid: code of conduct for 
companies operating in South Africa 
News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, in Brussels, on 14 
June: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said that Australia and the European 
Commission had today agreed to maintain contact 
on the question of their respective codes of 
conduct for companies operating in South 
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Africa. The EC Commissioner, Mr De Clercq, 
told Mr Hayden that the European Community 
had been operating its code of conduct since 20 
September 1977. 

Mr De Clercq said that the European code 
between 1981 and 1983 had been voluntarily 
responded to by 224 European companies operat- 
ing in South Africa employing a total of 141 000 
black workers. It was the view of the European 
Communities that the code had been an important 
factor in improving the conditions and rights of 
black workers in South Africa. | 

Mr Hayden.said that Australia would explore 
with the European Community as well as other 
countries which have codes of conduct, possibili- 
ties of working towards a single code of conduct 


| o -còmmon to all nations seeking to improve the 
-position of black workers in South Africa. 





1, See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 
337. 


Meeting of the South Pacific nuclear 
free zone working group’: 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 14 june: 


Text of the press release issued in Suva on 13 
june following the meeting of South Pacific 
nuclear free zone working group: 

The working group of officials appointed by the South 
Pacific Forum to examine the issues involved in 
establishing a South Pacific nuclear free zone held its 
fifth session in Suva, Fiji, from 10-13 June. This was the 
final session before the next meeting of Forum Heads of 
Government in Rarotonga, Cook Islands from 4 to 6 
August. 

Representatives from the following countries partici- 
pated in this and earlier sessions: Niue, Australia, Cook 
Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, Nauru, New Zealand, Papua New 
Guinea, Solomon Islands, Tuvalu, Vanuatu and Western 
Samoa. The Federated States of Micronesia attended in 
its status as an observer to the Forum. The session was 
chaired by Australia. The working group received a 
written submission from an interested non-government 
organisation. 

The working group concluded its consideration of the 
issues involved in establishing a South Pacific nuclear 
free zone and finalised a draft text of a treaty and 
protocols in accordance with the set of principles 
endorsed by Forum Heads of Government at Tuvalu in 
1984. This text will be submitted to the Rarotonga 
Forum for its consideration. 





l- See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 
365 and No. 5, May 1985, page 480. 
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UNESCO: symposium on the rights 
of people 


Speech by the Minister for Education, Senator 
Susan Ryan, at the opening of the Australian — 
National Commission for UNESCO symposium ` 
on the rights of people, in Canberra, on 14 June 


| am delighted to open this UNESCO sympo- . 
sium on the ‘Rights of Peoples’. The notion tha 
there are ‘Rights of Peoples’ stems from the real 
fears and aspirations of many diverse gre 
Third World countries, for example, where 
numbers of people are undernourished or 
ate, understandably aspire to the standard of | 
of those in affluent Western countries. It is often 
said that the traditional civil and political rights of = = 
the individual are irrelevant to those who are = 
starving or homeless. Hence the notion of the > 
rights of people to development, to sustenance, 07 
and to a reasonable environment. | 

Again, ethnic minorities and indigenous people 
within wider communities want to overcome 
disadvantages they may suffer and at the same 
time maintain their own cultures. Their cultura! 
background is often the only reason they encoun- 
ter discrimination. And so, the right not to be 
discriminated against, combined with the wishes 
of minority groups to maintain their own identity, 
lead not only to individual but also collective 
claims. Hence the notion of rights to cultural and 
even political self-determination on the part of 
some groups, such as the right to control their land 
and their children. 

As you are no doubt aware, the idea of enacting 
laws to protect the rights of groups and people has 
been a controversial subject, both generally and 
within UNESCO. There is often a fear that 
governments will use such laws as a means of 
denying individual rights in the interests of the 
State. The current United States Administration 
has been especially critical of the concept of the 
rights of people. Indeed, the inclusion of the rights 
of people as a subject for study and dissemination 
in UNESCO's program of activities was one 
reason given for the withdrawal of the United 
States from UNESCO last year. | 

The concept continues to be a source of tension 
within UNESCO. At the current meeting of 
UNESCO's Executive Board in Paris, the delegate 
from the United Kingdom said that UNESCO 
‘must beware of developing the concept in such a 
way which might imply that peoples’ rights are a 
new and rival concept to universally recognised 
human rights.’ The status of human rights, he said, 
must not be diminished by ‘the attempt to 
integrate them into different cultural and social 
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contexts.’ Human rights, he pointed out, trans- 
cended such contexts. 

We cannot, as policy makers, ignore the feel- 
ings that have led to the concept of peoples’ 
rights. Such feelings cannot be dismissed out of 
hand, anymore than could the desire of those in 
18th and 19th century Europe and North America 
for representational government, for the freedom 
from arbitrary arrest, and for other individual civil 
and political rights. 

it is against this background that | commend the 
Australian National Commission for UNESCO for 
its efforts in encouraging rigorous and dispassion- 
ate study of this controversial issue. | understand 
that very little material on the rights of people has 
been published in the English-speaking world. 
Publication of the proceedings of this symposium, 
together with those of the earlier symposium 
organised by the National Commission in March 
will, therefore, be of international significance. | 
am confident that the result of the symposia will 
help to clarify the debate about peoples’ rights in 
international fora. They should enable Australia to 
make a valuable contribution to the debate at the 
General Conference in Sofia later this year, and 
later, in UNESCO's proposed international sym- 
posium on peoples’ rights in 1986 or 1987. 

The proceedings of this and the earlier sympo- 
sium should also prove to be a valuable source of 
ideas for those dealing with related issues in this 
country. For the peoples’ rights debate manifests 
itself in questions, about Australia’s developmen- 
tal aid program, about multiculturalism, and 
about the Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islands 
people. In recent times, Aboriginal people have 


increasingly called for the recognition of the fact — 


that they are a conquered people with whom no 
treaty had ever been concluded. They rightly 
claim that their rights to land, and to political and 
cultural autonomy were ignored in the process of 
European settlement. 

Among other things, Aboriginal groups have 
claimed restitution in the form of land rights. Land 
rights are seen by Aboriginal people as vital if they 
are to escape the oppressions most of them have 
experienced in their contact with white society. 
Land rights, it is hoped, will give back to 
Aboriginal people the right to preserve and 
develop their own cultures, and the right generally 
to contribute more fully to this country and, 
ultimately, to live independent and secure lives. 

Earlier policies to assimilate Aboriginal people 
into white society paid scant regard to the need to 
preserve the cultural identities of the various 
Aboriginal groups. This helped to create a fringe 
society of dispossessed people living on the edges 
of the dominant white society. If we believe that 
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the way to give Aboriginal Australians dignity is 
through development of their cultural identity, 
then land rights must be granted. As the Chair of 
the Northern Land Council, Mr Galarrwuy Yunu- 
pingu, has said: 
For Aboriginal people, there is literaily no life without 
the land. The land is where our ancestors came from 
in the Dreamtime, and it is where we shall return. The 
land binds our fathers, ourselves and our children 
together. If we lose our land, we have literally lost our 
lives and spirits and no amount of social welfare or 
compensation can ever make it up to us. 


it is, therefore, regrettable that government 
action towards achieving the goal of land rights, 
both Federal and State, has been greeted by 
accusations from some quarters that it threatens 
the individual rights of other Australians, Some 
people have even accused governments of creat- 
ing a form of apartheid in Australia. The Pitjantjat- 
jara Land Rights Act in South Australia, for 
example, has been criticised as racially discri- 
minatory. This accusation is brought about be- 
cause no person other than a Pitjantjatjara is able 
to enter the homelands in the far north-west of 
South Australia without a permit from the corpo- 
rate body of the Pitjantjatjara. 

This provision is designed to prevent the 
damaging effects on the semi-traditional Pitjantjat- 
jara and their sacred sites of the uncontrolled 
intrusion of non-Aboriginal people. At the Nation- 
al Commission’s earlier symposium, | understand 
that Professor lan Brownlie from Oxford Universi- 
ty, said that, in law, such recognition of the 
traditional ownership rights of the Pitjantjatjara 
was not discriminatory. It was rather, a reasonable 
response to their special circumstances. In Austra- 
lia, he said, traditional ownership was peculiar to 
Aboriginal people. A hardly surprising conclu- 
sion, perhaps, given the length of Aboriginal 
occupation of Australia and the shortness of 
European occupation! 

On slightly different grounds, but with the same 
result, the High Court recently agreed that the 
permit provisions in the South Australian Act were 
a special measure responding to the special 
circumstances of the Pitjantjatjara people. They 
were found to be fully consistent with the Racial 
Discrimination Act, and the Racial Discrimination 
Convention. 

| have used the example of Aboriginal land 
rights to illustrate how the recognition of group 
rights may sometimes be necessary for the effec- 
tive protection of the rights of the individual 
members. It is a point that has implications not 
just for Aboriginal people, but also for many other 
groups in Australian society. It raises many 
difficult issues for policy makers. For example, if 
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ethnic groups have the right to speak their own 
languages and to develop their own cultures, to 
what extent should governments subsidise com- 
munities who want to set up full-time ‘ethnic’ 
schools as a way of ensuring that these things 
occur? 

The idea of group rights is acknowledged in the 
proposed Australian Bill of Rights. It is expected to 
be introduced into Parliament in the coming 
Budget session. A clause in the proposed Bill, 
based on the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights, states that: persons who belong to 
an ethnic, religious, or linguistic minority have the 
right, in community with other members of their 
own group, to enjoy their own culture, to profess 


and practise their own religion, or to use their own 
oe language. 


 -In-all this, there is a ‘bottom line’. There are 

individual rights which are the necessary comple- 
ment to group rights. By this | mean the individual 
rights, within a whole community, to choose 
one’s own lifestyle, to choose to practise, or not to 
practise, a religion; to adapt one’s culture or 
beliefs; and to participate, or not to participate in 
groups or associations. 

Another aspect of the debate about peoples’ 
rights which is very relevant to Australia is the 


question of the ‘right to development’ of Third 


World people in Third World countries. The 
Australian Government is a major donor of aid to 
Third World countries. In the 1984-85 financial 
year, it provided more than $1000 million in aid 
in the form of goods and services through the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau. 

This, in turn, raises a number of questions for 
us. If development aid is considered to be a 
human rights obligation of countries like Austra- 
lia, what, then, are the obligations of the recipient 
countries? Can our acceptance of the right of 
development of people in Third World countries 
be a way of encouraging Third World govern- 
ments to embrace the individual human rights 
which we cherish, but which are not always 
observed in those countries? 

On the other hand, are we on dangerous 
ground in trying to link the giving of aid with 
conditions about human rights? Should we try 
rather to persuade countries to respect human 
rights, at the same time helping through our 
development aid to create the conditions in which 
this may be possible? But, again, will linking these 
two issues be seen as trying to buy the compliance 
of Third World countries? Is this not what former 
President Jimmy Carter was accused of when he 
tried just such a policy? 

The need for answers to these questions is why 
it is important to have symposia such as this. 
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UNESCO has a fundamental role to play in 
providing the intellectual basis on which govern- 
ments can make proper decisions about these 
types of issues. The challenge for this symposium 
is to determine whether current laws cater for the 
sorts of aspirations and fears of groups | have 
mentioned — and how far they should, indeed, . 
cater for them. i wish you well in your discussions — 
during the next two days. Dee 





Administration of the Freedom of 
Information Act 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime Minis- | ; 
ter and Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, 


on 14 june: | 
The Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, today - 


announced that the Government has issued new 


directions to agencies on the administration of the 

Freedom of Information (FOI) Act. The directions 

are intended to maximise disclosure of informa- 

tion under the Act while containing the overall . 

costs of administration of the legislation. The main 

features of the directions are: 

© requests for non-contentious material are not to 
be refused simply because technical grounds of 
exemption are available; 

® agencies are to clear with the Attorney- 
General's Department any appeal they wish to 
contest before the Administrative Appeals Tri- 
bunal: 

è wherever practicable, material likely to be the 
subject of frequent requests is to be made 
available for purchase by members of the 
public; 

è an amended scale of charges is to be intro- 
duced; pending that amendment the existing 
charges regime is to be applied as far as 
possible; 

® existing provisions for requests to be processed 
without charge for applicants seeking access to 
documents relating to their personal affairs will 
be limited to applicants who are in receipt of 
income support payments — this will require 
amendments to the regulations and the change 
will not come into effect until the regulations 
are amended; 

è requests for remission of charges on public 
interest grounds are to be considered on their 
merits — remission on these grounds will not 
be granted as of right to particular classes of 
applicants; 

è further publicity of the Act is to be suspended 
for the time being; 


Das 
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The Opposition spokesman for Foreign Affairs, Mr lan Macphee, MP, (left) attended a briefing day held by the 





Department of Foreign Affairs, on 5 June. The Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris (right) 
hosted the day’s program, and Mr Macphee discussed a range of current foreign policy issues with senior officers, as 
well as inspecting several areas of the Department. (AIS photo). 


è where, after consultation with an agency, 
applicants do not reduce the scope of a request 
to a manageable size the request may be 
refused on resource grounds provided for in the 
Act; and 

è the Australian Government Solicitor is to bill 
agencies for costs incurred in defending FOI 
cases. 

The new directions were issued today. Details 
of the proposed amendments to the Freedom of 
Information (Charges) Regulations will be 
announced shortly. Mr Bowen said, ‘the changes 
had been made to streamline the administration of 
the FOI legislation and to contain the rising costs 
of dealing with requests, expected to exceed $20 
million in the current financial year’. 

‘A number of the changes would be of signifi- 
cant advantage to applicants, by discouraging 
agencies from relying on purely technical grounds 
of exemption and requiring agencies to assist 
applicants with their requests. The new directions 
will also ensure that agencies do not wait until a 
matter gets to the Administrative Appeals Tribunal 
before making a concession which should have 
been made at an earlier stage,’ Mr Bowen added. 
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South African raid into Botswana 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 16 
June: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, today expressed the Australian 
Government’s deep concern at the armed incur- 
sion by South African forces into neighbouring 
Botswana, resulting in at least 12 deaths. Mr 
Bowen said that the incursion represented a 
blatant breach of international law and complete 
disregard for Botswana’s sovereignty. Reports 
indicated that the raid had been carried out with 
premeditated and arrogant violence. 

Mr Bowen said that South Africa had sought 
international recognition of recent internal 
changes and for its claim that it seeks peaceful and 
mutually respectful relations with its neighbours. 
It was hard to give credence to their claims when 
South African authorities behave in this way. 

The incursion into Botswana came at a time 
when the UN Security Council was considering 
the question of South Africa's occupation of 
Namibia. The Security Council has not completed 
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its consideration, and South Africa’s action in 
Botswana at this time makes it even more inex- 
plicable. Mr Bowen said that Australia would 
support any request for consideration in the 
Security Council of the Botswana affair. 


U.S. export enhancement program: 
implications for international trade 
in agriculture 

News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 17 June: 


The U.S. Government's recent announcement 
of a program of export assistance for U.S. agri- 


= cultural exports has wide-ranging implications for 
international trade in agriculture. The U.S. export 


enhancement program is intended to increase 

U.S. agricultural exports and challenge unfair 

marketing practices. 

As this program has evolved, the Australian 
Government has brought to the attention of 
United States’ authorities our concerns about the 
program and identified legitimate Australian in- 
terests which could be affected by it. On 6 June | 
wrote to President Reagan, drawing attention to 
these interests and recalling discussions on this 
subject which | had in Washington in February. 
Last week, the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr 
John Kerin, discussed the matter with U.S. Secret- 
ary of Agriculture, Mr John Block, as a follow-up 
to a letter which Mr Kerin had sent to his U.S. 
counterpart on 22 May. 

In these various representations there are three 
points that we have sought to stress: 
® we appreciate the frustrations with unfair agri- 

cultural practices, particularly those of the 

European Community, which have in part led 

to the United States program. Our own agri- 

cultural sector has for a number of years been 
severely affected by the use of EC export 
subsidies; 

è we would hope, and expect, however, that the 
program would be targeted, both in terms of 
products and regions, in such a way as to 
minimise the damage to countries, such as 
Australia, that are efficient and competitive 
suppliers; and 

è we would have preferred that the problems to 
which this program is directed were dealt with 
in a broader negotiating framework. 

This last point is crucial. Indeed, any success 
the U.S. export enhancement program might 
achieve will rest on its ability to bring other 
trading countries and blocs to the negotiating 
table, where the distortions in agricultural trade 
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can be properly addressed. This is an ultimate 
goal which we share with the United States if, as is 
the Administration's intention, their own farm 
sector is to become more market-oriented. 
in our approaches to the U.S. Government we 
have received encouraging assurances that in the 
implementation of the export enhancement prog- > 
ram the interests of countries such as Australia wilh o => 
be taken into account, The process of consu 
will take tangible shape tomorrow when; 
lian officials and a representative of the Australi 
Wheat Board meet in Washington with rep 
sentatives of key Departments of the United St j 
Administration. 
My Government attaches considerable imi 
ance to this question and, should the need ari 
an opportunity to discuss it further will be e 
presented when Secretary of State, George Shultz 
visits Australia in july. ae fue 
The United States sees this new initiative as. the T giki 
only alternative left if it is not to lose further its — 
Share of the world market. Australia is not in a 
position to meet subsidy with subsidy. Our 
markets are under a potential threat. It is against 
this background that we will continue in our 
constructive efforts to help bring the international 
trading community to the negotiating table for the 
purpose of establishing fair rules for trade in — 
agriculture which all nations will adhere to. This is 
the only effective and equitable way of dealing — 
with the serious problems we now face. 
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Australia-Japan Ministerial 
Committee meeting: primary 
industry issues 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 17 June: 

As part of the Australia-Japan Ministerial Com- 
mittee meeting, the Minister for Primary Industry, 
Mr John Kerin, met his Japanese counterpart, Mr 
Sato, in Tokyo today. Mr Kerin described his 
meeting with Mr Sato as a high level stocktake of 
the vitally important agricultural trading rela- 
tionship between Australia and japan. Mr Kerin 
pointed out that Japan was Australia’s largest 
market for exports of wool, mutton and lamb, 
sugar, wood chips, crustaceans and flour. 

‘Japan is the second largest market for our 
exports of beef, veal and cheese and a major 
market for our wheat,’ Mr Kerin said. ‘During 
today’s meeting with Mr Sato, | was particularly 
pleased with his positive approach to Australia’s 
Suggestion that regular talks should be held 
between officials on quarantine issues,’ Mr Kerin 
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said. ‘In the past it has often taken a considerable 
period of time to resolve quarantine requirements 
— in the case of Australian exports of citrus to 
Japan, resolution took 20 years,’ he said. 

‘Mr Sato agreed that procedures should be 
established for regular meetings designed to iden- 
tify priority products and to allow Australian 
scientists to liaise with their japanese Counterparts 
on the development of pest treatments to meet 
Japanese quarantine requirements. 

‘I raised the issue of the export of Australian 
lamb to the Japanese market and Japan's response 
was encouraging. While the demand for mutton in 
Japan was declining, demand for lamb was 
increasing and Japan’s view is that this provided 
Australia with the opportunity to try to further 
develop the market,’ he said. 

Mr Kerin said that he would pursue this issue 
with the Australian Meat and Livestock Corpora- 
tion (AMLC) on his return to Australia next week. 
Mr Kerin also raised with Mr Sato the Japanese 
attitude to negotiations for beef access post 1987. 

ʻi was told that Australia would be treated 
equally with other exporters and that Australia 
would have an opportunity to contribute to prior 
consultations on Japanese supply and demand 
projections.’ 

Mr Kerin said that he final issue he raised with 
Mr Sato concerned Southern Bluefin tuna. ʻi 
explained to him that Australia had introduced a 
rigorous management plan in order to preserve 
the future commercial viability of the fishery. | 
asked that Japan make its decisions about its 
future activity in this fishery on the basis of an 
agreed biological assessment of the stock,’ he 
said. 

‘Mr Sato replied that Japan would participate in 
trilateral talks with Australia and New Zealand in 
Wellington in the near future at which first the 
biology of the fishery and then future catch levels 
would be discussed’. Mr Kerin added that the 
latest data on the Japanese catch will be for- 
warded in the immediate future. 


Australia’s contribution to refugee 
programs acknowledged by the UN 


News release issued by the Minister for immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
18 june: 

The Deputy UN High Commissioner for Re- 
fugees, Mr Smyser, today commended the role 
Australia has played internationally in refugee 
affairs. Mr Smyser was talking in Canberra to Mr 
Chris Hurford, Minister for Immigration and 
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Ethnic Affairs. ‘The United Nations Deputy High 
Commissioner for Refugees recognised the 
marked improvements in the Indo-Chinese re- 
fugee situation in recent years,’ Mr Hurford said, 
‘but he urged continued Australian involvement. 
Mr Hurford assured Mr Smyser that the Austra- 
lian Government is maintaining a strong huma- 
nitarian commitment to assist refugees around the 
world. Mr Hurford and Mr Smyser agreed there is 
a need for the United Nations and countries 
assisting refugees to work together to find the best 
solutions to refugee situations. They agreed there 
is increasing recognition that resettlement in other 
countries should only be considered as a last 
resort. The international community can often 
provide assistance in more effective ways. 


Australian manufacturing sector: 
trade with Japan 


News release issued by the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, Senator John But- 
ton, in Tokyo, on 18 June: 


The Minister for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John Button, in Tokyo for the 
meeting of the Australia-Japan Ministerial Council 
(AIMC), welcomed survey results showing 
markedly improved performance in the Australian 
manufacturing sector. 

Senator Button said that the survey of industrial 
trends by the Confederation of Australian Industry 
and Westpac showed a marked improvement in 
production occuring during the June quarter. This, 
combined with the first employment increase in 
the manufacturing sector since June 1981 and 
much better levels of industry confidence in 
production rates, indicate a vastly improved 
outlook for Australian industry. 

Continuing buoyancy in the car market rein- 
forces the view that prospects for growth are 
improving in manufacturing industry. Senator 
Button said that while the short-term outlook was 
encouraging, a durable recovery depended upon 
longer-term policy initiatives. 

Referring to the AJMC meeting, Senator Button 
said that he found ready appreciation by the 
Japanese Government of the Australian policy on 
manufacturing, aimed to create a more competi- 
tive outward looking industry. The meeting dis- 
cussed the Japanese proposal for industrial co- 
operation in development, production and 
marketing of new products and services. 

Senator Button said that he stressed to the 
Japanese side that the guiding principle of indust- 
rial co-operation must be to achieve results of 
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benefit to both sides. With respect to Japanese 
investment in Australia the Minister indicated that 
in future he would like it to be consistent with the 
Government's policies on restructuring of Austra- 
lian industry and not conducive to further frag- 
mentation in Australian industry. 

The Japanese Government readily accepted 
these conditions and agreed that the greatest 
impetus to development of the concept would 
come from some successful industrial co- 
operation agreements being put into effect. There 
will now be further discussions in a number of 
industry areas. Examples discussed included the 
production of consumer goods for the Japanese 
market, the combination of Australian software 
and Japanese hardware, food and resource pro- 
cessing. 


While the decisions for individual projects lie 
= with commercial firms, Senator Button said that 


the Government would play its part in furnishing 
the framework for co-operation to take place. 


UNIDO: Australian support for 
transition to a specialised agency 


Joint news release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, and 
the Acting Minister for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 18 june: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, and the Acting Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Mr Barry 
Jones, MP, announced today that Australia had 
joined with other United Nations members in 
formally advising the UN Secretary-General that 
the United Nations Industrial Development Orga- 
nisation (UNIDO) should be accorded the status 
of a Specialised Agency of the United Nations. 

UNIDO, established by the UN General Assem- 
bly in January 1967 as an autonomous organisa- 
tion within the United Nations ‘to promote and 
accelerate the industrialisation of the developing 
countries’, co-ordinates all UN activities related to 
industrialisation. Its headquarters are in Vienna. 

UNIDO provides an important forum for 
problem-solving, including by studying the bar- 
riers to industrialisation, and a channel of com- 
munication among the industrial, financial and 
governmental bodies of the industrialised world 
and their counterparts in developing countries on 
matters related to industrialisation. 

It is the principal disburser of aid in the UN 
system in this field and has assisted more than 120 
countries. UNIDO supports developing countries 
through the implementation of project aid as well 
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as through the provision of experts, training and 
holding seminars and other meetings. Apart from 
regular budget support, Australia has contributed 
over $1 million to UNIDO’s technical assistance 
projects since 1980, covering such diverse areas 
as hydro-electricity, building materials and tech- 
niques and the use of solar power in developing 
countries. Australia is also a member of the. 








Industrial Development Board (IDB), whic BE, 


guides UNIDO’s activities. 


in making their announcement, the Ministers. 
noted that the change of status, when completed, == 
would mean that UNIDO would have a fully. 
independent financial and administrative system, 


portant) 










subject only to the obligation to advise the Un 


Nations General Assembly and the UN Secretary- : oe 


General of its activities. They welcomed the fact 
that the new constitutional arrangements for. 


UNIDO would allow for closer direct supervision 
of the Organisation’s activities by member coun- 
tries, thereby assisting UNIDO to achieve its 
important goals. 

The Ministers said that Australia would con- 
tinue to play an active role in UNIDO and support 
a practical orientation in its programs to ensure 
that maximum benefits are derived by developing 
countries. 


North-west Australia: new 
navigation systems introduced 


News release issued by the Minister for Trans- 
port, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 19 june: 


A major improvement to north-west Australia’s 
shipping lanes is likely to have a significant 
impact on our exports from that region, the 
Minister for Transport, Mr Peter Morris, said 
today. ‘The Government will spend $5.3 million 
next financial year upgrading two major systems 
of navigational aids, the main one being that 
marking the approaches to Port Hedland.’ 

Mr Morris said these improvements would be a 
great boost for Australia’s mining industry. “Trans- 
port costs will be greatly reduced and efficiency 
enhanced, thereby stimulating our commercial 
viability in overseas markets. The $4.3 million 
Port Hedland project will allow vessels up to 
265 000 tonnes to enter the port, compared with a 
current maximum of 100000 tonnes vessels. 
Larger vessels mean greater economies of scale 
can be made on the short-haul trips to Japan, as 
well as the long-distance trade to Western Europe. 

‘This increased capacity will enable Australia to 
compete much more effectively against other 
iron-ore producers, such as Brazil, in our older 
markets and in establishing new ones. The new 
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system will result in a clearly and accurately 
marked shipping lane stretching beyond the port 
limits some 40 kilometres out to sea. A further $1 
million will be spent on the modernisation of the 
Decca Navigation chain at Dampier-Port Walcott, 
providing coverage of the approaches to the 
Pilbara ports. The distance covered will be over 
350 kilometres off the north-west coast.’ 

Mr Morris said the new multi-million dollar 
system would have 13 fixed structures, each 
topped with a powerful light. Construction of the 
new structures is to be undertaken concurrently 
with a $80 million port development program by 
Mt Newman Mining Pty Ltd. 


Additional relief aid for Africa 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 20 
June: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, today announced further 
Australian contributions totalling $280 000 for 
relief assistance in Africa. 

Mr Bowen said that $100 000 would be pro- 
vided to the League of Red Cross Societies (LRCS) 
for their relief programs in the Sudan and 
$180 000 to the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR) to provide urgently 
needed shelter, medical care, water supplies and 
logistic services for over one million refugees and 
displaced persons in Africa. 

The grants form part of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s humanitarian response to disaster situa- 
tions throughout the world and are provided from 
aid funds administered by the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau. 


Arms control and nuclear 
disarmament: consultations in 
Australia with U.S. officials on the 
Strategic Defense Initiative’ 

News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 21 June: 


A team of six U.S. officials will visit Canberra on 
24-25 June for discussions with Australian officials 
on the United States Strategic Defense Initiative 
(SDI). The team will also call on the Minister for 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
264; No. 4, April 1985, page 305; and No. 5, May 
1985, page 460. 
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Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, and will meet mem- 
bers of Parliament, academics and representatives 
of the media. 

The team, which will be led by Mr Robert 
Linhard of the United States National Security 
Council, will include officials from the U.S. State 
Department, the Defense Department and the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
(ACDA). The discussions will cover such matters 
as the SDI program itself, the equivalent Soviet 
research program, and the implications of such 
programs for international security and for the 
arms control process. 

The SDI briefing team is visiting Australia as 
part of the U.S. Government's undertaking to keep 
allied governments informed of developments in 
the SDI program. A United States team visited 
Australia in February 1984 also for this purpose. 
As such, the visit of the present team is part of a 
continuing dialogue between the Australian and 
United States Governments on this and other 
important issues in the strategic and arms control 
areas. 

The Australian Government has said on many 
occasions that it does not endorse SDI or the 
corresponding Soviet program. Instead it advo- 
cates agreements to prevent an arms race in outer 
space. It welcomes the opportunity to discuss 
these matters with the United States. 


International terrorism: bombing at 
Frankfurt airport 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 21 June: 


The Government and | have today expressed 
our deepest sympathy to the family of the two 
children who were tragically killed yesterday in 
the bombing at Frankfurt airport. Our heartfelt 
wishes for the recovery of their mother, grand- 
mother and family friend who were seriously 
injured in the blast have also been conveyed. The 
message of sympathy and condolence has been 
sent to the children’s father, Mr Guerreiro, who is 
flying to Frankfurt today. 

| am appalled at the senseless slaughter and 
suffering of innocent people in the outrage at 
Frankfurt airport. The bombing brings home the 
cruel fact that nobody, including innocent chil- 
dren, is immune from the threat of terrorism. 

The tragic deaths of the children and the 
suffering of the Guerreiro family, coming so soon 
after the ordeal of another Australian family, the 
Hendersons, in the TWA hi-jack, have once again 
dramatically illustrated the need for a streng- 
thened international effort to combat international 
terrorism. 
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Antarctic research: charter of new 
ship 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 21 June: 


Australia’s Antarctic effort is to receive a boost 
with the charter of a new, larger vessel for 
resupply of the nation’s Antarctic stations. The 
new vessel will increase the number of people 
and more than double the amount of cargo that 
can be sent south, according to the Minister for 
Science, Mr Barry Jones, whose portfolio includes 
responsibility for Australia’s Antarctic program. 

Mr Jones announced today that the Antarctic 
Division has chartered the  recently-built, 
German-owned polar resupply vessel, MV Ice- 
bird, for five summers at a cost of around $4 
million per season. He said the five season charter 
of the vessel would allow the Antarctic Division to 
plan research programs more effectively. Icebird 
is capable of taking almost 100 people on each of 
the four voyages it can make during the summer 
operating season, when the break-up of pack ice 
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The MV Icebird pictured at Australia’s Antarctic station, Casey. (Department of Science, Antarctic Division, photo). 
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allows ship access to Australia’s three Antarctic 
stations — Casey, Davis and Mawson. 

According to Mr Jones, Icebird’s greater ice 
capability will extend the operating season. ‘In the 
past, berths were allocated to expeditioners when 
they were available, regardless of the way the 
Antarctic program was best staffed. Now with 
more berths and a longer operating season, a 
more effective and efficient Antarctic program can 
be mounted.’ 

Mr Jones said that the cargo carrying capacity of 
Icebird would free the Antarctic Division’s char- 
tered research-resupply vessel, Nella Dan, for 
scientific research. ‘Icebird will be able to handle 
the backbone of resupply work. The smaller ships 
previously chartered by the Division did not have 
the capacity to carry cargo for station operations 
and the station rebuilding program as well as offer 
logistic support for research’, he said. ‘Icebird also 
offers the capacity to send building modules to 
Antarctica that are pre-built in Australia, reducing 
the need for a large Antarctic-based building 
workforce, and reducing the time needed to 
complete the rebuilding program.’ 
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The charter of the vessel is an international 
coup for Australia, according to Mr Jones. ‘The 
Italians were after her, and so were the Indians’, 
he said. Icebird is the most modern polar resupply 
vessel in the world, according to her owners, 
Shulz and Clemmesen. It can accommodate 98 
expeditioners, can carry up to 8000 cubic metres 
of cargo, and is equipped to transport 850 000 
litres of fuel for stations. The ice-strengthened ship 
was designed in accordance with the 1983 
International Maritime Organisation (IMO) code 
by the shipyard Brand of Oldenburg in co- 
operation with the Hamburg Ships Trial Institute. 

Holds and engine rooms are fully double 
skinned. Seven water tight compartments at the 
bow enhance safety in the event of bow damage. 
Bow thrusters give the ship the ability to manoevre 
in confined waters. Medical facilities include a 
two-bed ward, an examination room and an 
operating theatre. The ship was chartered on a 
trial basis last summer by the Antarctic Division. 
The vessel fulfilled all expectations. 

Icebird was chosen for charter from a short list 
of six vessels following a world-wide survey by 
the Antarctic Division’s shipping brokers, Westra- 
lian Farmers. 


Report on Australian space research 
policy 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 23 June: 


The Minister for Science, Mr Barry jones, today 
released the report of the space science and 
technology working party of the Australian 
Academy of Technological Sciences, The report is 
titled ‘A Space Policy for Australia’. 

The report analyses the substantial current and 
future use of space systems by Australia. It also 
highlights the opportunity which this provides for 
associated industrial and scientific development. 
The present lack of opportunity for Australian 
industry to develop space-qualified manufactur- 
ing capability is identified as an impediment to 
participation in this high-technology market. 

The major recommendation of the working 
party, which was chaired by leading Australian 
businessman, Sir Russel Madigan, is that a central 
agency be established to co-ordinate and manage 
a national program of space research and de- 
velopment in which the development activities 
are contracted out to Australian industry. Prior to 
consideration of the report by the Government 
later this year, the opportunity will be provided for 
public comment. It is also expected that consulta- 
tions will occur with industry and unions. 
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Mr Jones said, ‘The report shows that the 
technical capability to compete in significant 
areas of the space market exists within Australian 
industry and research institutions. We have the 
potential to provide a greater proportion of our 
own space requirements than we do at present. 
The recommendations in this report address 


_ means of improving that situation in a manner 


consistent with other Government policies for 
development of high-technology industrial capa- 
bility. | believe the report will focus debate on this 
subject and will assist in determination of the 
appropriate future course of action for Australia in 
space. | compliment Sir Russel Madigan and his 
committee on their wide-ranging analysis of the 
issues and the practical nature of their recom- 
mendations’. 

Copies of the report are available for sale at $12 
a copy, including postage, from: The Australian 
Academy of Technological Sciences, Room 300, 
Clunies Ross House, 191 Royal Parade, Parkville 
Vic. 3052. 


Australia-China: co-operation in 
transport 


News release issued by the Minister for Trans- 
port, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 23 june: 


An Australian mission to promote long-term 
co-operation in transport between China and 
Australia left for China today. ‘This mission will 
open the way to a mutually beneficial exchange of 
ideas and expertise in transport,’ the Transport 
and Aviation Minister, Mr Peter Morris, said 
today. ‘It follows the recent visit to Australia of 
China’s General-Secretary Hu Yaobang during 
which he and the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, 
reached an understanding on transport co- 
operation.’ 

Taking up this initiative in Sino-Australian 
relations, China’s Vice Premier, Li Peng, sent a 
formal invitation to Sir Peter Abeles to lead the 
mission. The mission includes three senior offi- 
cials from the Minister’s Departments, together 
with a number of senior transport industry execu- 
tives and trade officials. ‘From an Australian view, 
we have experience in transport which can be of 
particular relevance to China in terms of develop- 
ment and services to be provided.’ 

The mission will seek to develop with the 
Chinese Government an appropriate mechanism 
for long-term co-operation in transport. Within 
this mechanism, there will be opportunities for a 
wide range of Australian private and public sector 
interests to co-operate in China’s development. 
‘China has identified improved transport facilities 
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as a major key to its economic development. In 
much the same way, the economic development 
of Australia has always depended greatly on its 
transport system.’ 

‘As a result, our transport authorities, govern- 
ments and industry have developed a consider- 
able amount of expertise and technology to meet 
transport needs in this vast country. It is this 
experience which China believes can be of value 
as it sets out to review and expand its transport 
infrastructure,’ Mr Morris said, The mission will 
return to Australia on 6 July. 


Australian petroleum industry: 
review of domestic crude oil 
marketing arrangements’: 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 24 
June: 


The Government has decided that the present 
arrangements for the marketing of indigenous 
crude oil will continue for the time being. The 
decision follows a comprehensive study of com- 
ments from the petroleum exploration, production 
and refining industries, State-NT Governments, 
trade unions and other interested parties on a 
discussion paper, ‘A modified free market for 
indigenous crude oil’, issued by my Department 
in May. 

The Government’s review was prompted by 
recent developments in world oil markets, includ- 
ing reduced demand, increased supplies of crude 
oil from non-OPEC sources and a shift in interna- 
tional marketing arrangements towards a greater 
dependence on the spot market rather than 
long-term marketing arrangements. In addition, 
the floating of the Australian dollar and the 
successful experience to date of the partial alloca- 
tion scheme introduced on 1 january 1985, have 
prompted calls from some parts of the industry for 
introduction of a free market for crude oil in 
Australia earlier than was envisaged at the time of 
the last review in October 1984. 

In coming to this decision the Government has 
had to balance conflicting claims and interests of 
the various parties. While a freer market in crude 
oil may be more economically efficient, in terms 
of resource allocation, than the existing arrange- 
ments, introduction of a free market earlier than 
1988 would present major transitional difficulties 
for many participants in the petroleum industry. 

The Government has taken closely into account 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
192. 
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views from all sectors of industry, the trade union 
movement, State and Territory Governments on 
the impact of a fully free or modified free market 
on the price of crude oil and petroleum products, 
on the refining and shipping industries, on the 
viability of small producers, on exploration and 
on Government revenue. After receiving all the 
arguments and available data, neither | nor the 
Government have been persuaded that the be- 
nefits of early introduction of a free market, which 
are at present very uncertain, would outweigh the 
costs. 

The operation of the crude oil marketing 
arrangements will be reviewed again in 1987 with 
a view to possibly introducing a free market from 
1988 in accordance with the Government's 
announced decision in October 1984. An earlier 
review will be considered only if major changes of 
circumstances in the petroleum industry make this 
appear desirable. 

As part of its present review, the Government 
has decided that the allocation level for Bass Strait 
crude for 1986 will be unchanged at 350 000 
barrels a day. The Government has also reviewed 
the coastal freight adjustment, and decided that it 
too will remain unchanged for the foreseeable 
future. In a separate statement, | have announced 
the details of changes to be made from 1 July to 
the basis of calculation of import parity prices to 
ensure that they remain relevant to the changing 
circumstances of the world oil market. 


National Maritime Museum 


Joint news release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, and the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 25 June: 


The Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, and the Minis- 
ter for Arts, Heritage and Environment, Mr Cohen, 
today announced Government plans for the de- 
velopment of the National Maritime Museum in 
Sydney at Darling Harbour. The Federal Govern- 
ment has accepted the offer of the New South 
Wales Government of a 4.75 hectare site for the 
Museum in the Darling Harbour redevelopment 
area. 

‘The Government is committed to fostering the 
development of the national collections and the 
establishment of the National Maritime Museum 
will be an important link in the preservation and 
display of our maritime heritage’, Mr Hawke said. 
‘It is expected that the first stage of the Museum 
will be constructed by 1988 at a cost of the order 
of $25 million. The Museum will be a major 
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project for the Bicentennial Year and one for 
which there have already been expressions. of 
interest in sponsorship from governments over- 
seas’, the Prime Minister said. 

In joining with the Prime Minister, Mr Cohen 
announced that the Council of the Museum of 
Australia had agreed to appoint an advisory 
committee to prepare for Government a detailed 
plan for construction, including costs and admi- 
nistrative matters, within six months. ‘The Nation- 
al Maritime Museum will not be a dry repository 
of relics but a living institution, of interest both to 
Australians and overseas visitors, which would 
provide a major educational and research facility 
for Australia’, Mr Cohen said. 


issue of Australian passports 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 25 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today released figures showing a 
continued substantial increase in the number of 
passports issued to Australian citizens. More than 
three million Australians now hold current pass- 
ports. During the first five months of 1985, 
315 000 passports were issued, compared with 
269 000 for the same period last year, an increase 
of more than 17 per cent. In 1980, 470 000 
passports were issued, while 670 000 were issued 
in 1984. It is projected that this year 720 000 
passports will be issued. 

In 1982 the Stewart Royal Commission of 
Inquiry into Drug Trafficking recommended a 
number of procedural changes, including person- 
al lodgement of passport applications, to improve 
the integrity and security of the Australian pass- 
ports system, to prevent passport fraud and help 
deter such things as international drug trafficking, 
unlawful immigration and child abduction. Mr 
Hayden said computerisation had helped passport 
offices cope with the increase in activity, resulting 
from the growth in numbers and changes in 
procedures, but some measure of inconvenience 
to the public had unfortunately been inevitable at 
overcrowded passport offices. He noted that, 
under an agency agreement with Australia Post, 
passport applications may be lodged at any 
official Post Office. Sixty per cent of all passport 
applications are already lodged in this way. Mr 
Hayden urged as many applicants as possible to 
avail themselves of the Australia Post passport 
lodgement facilities. 

In its response to the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, the then government announced that 
consideration would be given to a review of the 
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security aspects of the passport issue and control 
system when the procedural changes introduced 
had been in operation for a period. Mr Hayden 
said it was now appropriate that these procedures 
be reviewed to ensure the best possible service to 
the public consistent with appropriate security 
measures and economic use of resources. The 
review would be undertaken by the interdepart- 
mental passports committee which was formed 
following the recommendations of the Stewart 
Royal Commission. 

Mr Hayden said that the Department of Foreign 
Affairs would shortly be writing to interested 
bodies and organisations inviting them to provide 
comment for the review. 


Anniversary of the signing of the UN 
Charter 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 25 june: 


The world community celebrates the 40th 
anniversary of the signing of the Charter of the 
United Nations this week. On 26 June 1945, the 
representatives of 50 nations gathered in San 
Francisco to sign the Charter. The Charter entered 
into force on 24 October 1945 and the United 
Nations was born. Australia is an original member 
of the Organisation. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, recalled yesterday that the Austra- 
lian signatories to the Charter were leading 
members of the then ALP Government, Mr Frank 
Forde (Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for the 
Army) and Dr H.V. Evatt (Minister for External 
Affairs and Attorney-General). Both men made a 
significant contribution to drafting the document 
which remains a cornerstone of the present-day 
international order. 

Reporting to Parliament after the San Francisco 
conference, Mr Forde commented on the future of 
the UN: 

It is pertinent to ask what prospect the new organisa- 

tion has of guaranteeing world peace and security. 

That is a difficult question, for the achievement and 

preservation of world peace does not depend exclu- 

sively, or even mainly, on the existence of machinery 
such as that we have fashioned at San Francisco. The 
machinery is important, but it remains merely the 
means through which the will to peace may be 
expressed. 

Dr Evatt said: 

The work done at San Francisco is only a beginning. 

Australia has a vital stake in world peace .. . For this 

purpose an active, energetic and progressive Austra- 

lian foreign policy has to be pursued. 
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Mr Hayden said yesterday that the test of time 
had proved the wisdom of the words of Mr Forde 
and Dr Evatt. The UN machinery is still in place 
and, whatever its imperfections, it allows coun- 
tries to get together to solve their problems in a 
peaceful manner. Without the UN, therefore, the 
world would be a more dangerous and unstable 
place, 

Mr Hayden said Australia remains dedicated to 
the purposes and principles of the UN and retains 
its commitment to work actively within the 
organisation so as to enhance its effectiveness and 
make it even more relevant to today’s needs. In 
this way, the Australian Government is carrying 
through the good work begun on that day 40 years 
ago. 


Amendments to overseas student 
policy 

News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 25 June: 


The Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, 
today announced further details of the Govern- 
ment’s new overseas student policy. Senator Ryan 
said that the Government had decided to maintain 
the 1985 intake level and 3500 new private 
overseas students would be able to commence 
studies in Australia in 1986. Of these, 2000 would 
be admitted to secondary schools and 1500 to 
tertiary institutions. An estimated 18 700 overseas 
students will be in formal secondary and tertiary 
studies in Australia in 1985. ‘Strict controls on 
intakes over recent years are beginning to have an 
effect’, Senator Ryan said. It was possible to 
maintain the 1985 intake level and yet not exceed 
the current number of overseas students in Austra- 
lian institutions. Senator Ryan said that both 
overseas and Australian students gained from the 
arrangements. 

Senator Ryan also announced that entry at 
secondary level would from 1987 be restricted to 
students in Years 11 and 12, or their equivalents in 
Technical and Further Education (TAFE) colleges. 
The Goldring Committee had reported serious 
problems among overseas junior secondary stu- 
dents, including cases where students as young as 
14 were living alone or in groups in flats without 
adult supervision, because the supervisory 
arrangements under which they had been permit- 
ted to come to Australia had broken down. 
Senator Ryan said she believed that the restriction 
was in the interests of young students. The 
Minister acknowledged, however, that some 
junior secondary students may already have made 
arrangements to study in Australia in 1986. ‘These 
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students will be considered for entry by the 
Overseas Student Office’, Senator Ryan said. 

An innovation in overseas student policy will be 
the establishment of the Australian Council for 
Overseas Students (AUSCOS), another recom- 
mendation of the Goldring Committee. AUSCOS 
will consist of nine members, representing par- 
ticular interests such as the providers of educa- 
tional services to overseas students at both secon- 
dary and tertiary level, students themselves, over- 
seas Governments and Australian Government 
departments and agencies, Senator Ryan said. The 
Council would be a useful source of advice, and 
would provide new perspectives on the broad 
range of issues affecting overseas students. 

Senator Ryan said that she would be announc- 
ing details of the Council later this year, when 
new administrative mechanisms for overseas stu- 
dents were in place. 


Visit by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism to the USSR 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
26 june: 


The Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, 
Mr John Brown, MP, has concluded a round of 
discussions in the Soviet Union. During his 
three-day visit he met his Soviet counterparts, the 
Ministers for Sport, Mr Gramov, and Tourism, Mr 
Pavlov, and the Head of the USSR Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, Mr Pitovranov. Mr 
Brown said, ‘The main theme which emerged 
during these discussions was an eagerness on the 
part of the Soviet Union to develop sports 
exchanges between our two countries’. 

Mr Gramov and the Deputy Chairman of the 
Olympic Committee, Mr Gavrilin, were interested 
in an exchange of winter sports’ teams, especiaily 
during the months of July and August, as they 
believe the conditions in Australia would be most 
appropriate for both cross-country as well as 
downhill skiing. The Soviet Minister has expressed 
eagerness for an exchange of swimmers and 
swimming coaches between our two countries. 
They were especially interested in sprint swim- 
ming as they believed Australia has considerable 
expertise in this field. 

Mr Brown also delivered to Mr Gramov a letter 
from Mr Ken Arthurson, the Chairman of the 
Australian Rugby League Team, offering to spon- 
sor exhibition matches in Moscow by an Austra- 
lian rugby league team, following the provision of 
an Australian coach to assist the Soviet Union to 
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develop rugby league skills. The letter also offered 
to sponsor a rugby league team from the Soviet 
Union to Australia. Mr Gramov expressed a 
healthy interest in this offer to join the number of 
countries now playing rugby league. 

Mr Brown also specifically asked Mr Gramov, 
who is Chairman of the Soviet Olympic Commit- 
tee, to support Brisbane’s bid for the 1992 
Olympic Games. Mr Gramov said that the Soviet 
Union greatly appreciated Australia’s participa- 
tion in the Moscow Olympics and said that while 
the Soviet Union had an open mind on which 
City’s bid they would support, he took a keen 
interest in the arguments put forward by Mr Brown 
to support Brisbane’s bid. 

The Minister in his discussions with Mr Pitovra- 
nov raised the issue of the Soviet Union’s parti- 
cipation in the Brisbane Expo in 1988. Mr 
Pitovranov said that the letter sent earlier by the 
Minister has been circulated to interested bodies 
and organisations and they would be in a position 
to provide our Embassy with a reply within the 
very near future. 

The Minister also met Mr Vaytsakhovsky, Direc- 
tor of the All-Union Scientific Research Institute 
for Physical Culture, with whom he raised the 
issue of an exchange of information on drugs and 
doping research between our two countries. 
Indeed, he asked Mr Vaytsakhovsky to visit the 
new scientific research wing of the Australian 


Institute of Sport which would be opened in 


Canberra next month. 

As far as tourism is concerned, Mr Pavlov 
expressed a great interest in further developing 
tourism between our two countries. He believes 
that there is great potential for redressing the 
imbalance in trade by encouraging more Austra- 
lians to visit the Soviet Union. 

The Minister met a number of other sports and 
tourism representatives and visited the Soviet 
Museum of Sport and the stadium where the 1980 
Olympic Games were held. The Minister left 
Moscow for Budapest for another round of discus- 
sions with his Hungarian counterparts. 


Opposition to French nuclear tests in 
the South Pacific 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 June: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today welcomed recent calls in the 
European Parliament and by the South Pacific rim 
countries of Latin America for France to im- 
mediately cease nuclear testing in the South 
Pacific. 
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Mr Hayden was commenting on a resolution 
introduced into the European Parliament by eight 
Dutch socialist members calling for an immediate 
end to French testing at Moruroa Atoll and a 
similar resolution by the South Pacific Permanent 
Commission, comprising Colombia, Chile, 
Ecuador and Peru. The resolution in the European 
Parliament, which has yet to be debated, also 
supported efforts for a South Pacific nuclear free 
zone. 

Mr Hayden said that these protests together 
with the consistent opposition to French nuclear 
testing at Moruroa Atoll of all members of the 
South Pacific Forum clearly showed that concern 
at France’s continuing defiance of the wishes of 
countries of the region had broad international! 
support. Despite this the French had detonated 
well over 100 nuclear explosions in the Pacific," 
the latest being that on 7 June, the fourth for 1985. 
Mr Hayden said that France should pay heed to 
the strongly felt views of the countries in the 
Pacific, supported widely throughout the world. 
He called on France to cease testing in the South 
Pacific. 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 1984, 
page 957. 


Immigration: economic benefits 


News release issued by the Minister for lmmigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
26 june: 


An increase in the flow of migrants would 
increase Australia’s growth rate and would not 
exacerbate unemployment according to the re- 
sults of a major research project released in 
Melbourne this week. 

Jointly funded by the Committee for Economic 
Development of Australia (CEDA) and the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, the study 
explores and exposes a number of myths about 
the impact of immigration on employment, wel- 
fare, education and labour productivity. 

The study found that: 
® immigration does not increase total unemploy- 

ment; 

è immigration on average actually improves the 
chances of unemployed resident workers gain- 
ing employment; 

è expenditure by recently arrived migrants, partly 
financed by funds they bring with them, can 
substantially affect the pattern of consumer 
demand, including the demand for housing; 

è the size of the annual intake of migrants has 
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implications for government expenditure, eco- 
nomies of scale and industry structure, which in 
turn influence future productivity levels and the 
standard of living; 

® immigrants tend to be younger than the resident 
population, helping to reduce the median age 
of the population; 

è higher immigration could decrease per capita 
government expenditure on health and welfare, 
but slightly increase education expenditure; 

@ immigration may lead to increased imports but 
also capital inflow. The effect on exports is 
unclear; and 

®© immigration introduces new labour skills and 
experience which can encourage innovation 
and help create a more flexible workforce. 
The three-year joint-venture research project 

was supervised by CEDA’s Economic Adviser, Dr 

Neville Norman, who is reader in Economics at 

the University of Melbourne, and Ms Kathryn 

Meikle, a CEDA special projects officer. Officers 

of the Department of Immigration and Ethnic 

Affairs and independent consultants undertook 

specific studies into various areas. The bases for 

much of this research were simulations using large 
scale computer models located at the IMPACT 
centre at the University of Melbourne. 

Among the more specific research findings 
were the following observations: 

@ on average, overseas-born workers have higher 
workforce participation rates; higher educa- 
tional qualifications; higher unemployment 
rates; greater mobility; a greater tendency to do 
manual work; and have a relatively greater 
concentration in manufacturing and construc- 
tion; 

@ based on a modest survey of employers, mig- 
rants tend to work harder and longer than 
Australian-born workers; 

@ migrants are less interested in union activities, 
but have higher rates of union membership; 

@ no evidence exists to support the view that 
migrants have an excessively high workers 
compensation claim rate; 

® overseas-born workers tend to earn more than 
Australian-born workers, but are paid less for 
equivalent skills, age, education and qualifica- 
tions: 

@ overseas-born households tend to earn more 
and spend more than Australian-born house- 
holds. They spend more on food, clothing, 
footwear and current housing costs; and 

® migrant households move into housing own- 
ership fairly quickly and have high spending 
rates early in the settlement period. 

The latest statistics show that more than 20 per 

cent of the Australian population were born in a 
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variety of other countries, the greatest single 
source being the United Kingdom. 

In recent years, migrant families (other than 
refugees) on average have each brought around 
$32 000 with them to Australia, equivalent to 
$777 million in 1983-84. 


Australian Institute of Multicultural 
Affairs 


News release issued by the Minister for immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP. on 
27 june: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, announced today membership 
of the new Council of the Australian Institute of 
Multicultural Affairs (AIMA). The new Chairman 


of the Council is the Most Reverend Dr David — pe 


John Penman, Anglican Archbishop of Mel- 

bourne. The other members of the Council are: 

Clare Dunne, Anna Elizabeth Emamy, Albert 

Jaime Grassby, Michael Liffman, Alan Matheson, 

Vasiliki Nihas, Basil Taliangis, Eric Paul Willmott, 

Katie Marie Young, and Peter Francis Sheldrake 

(executive member). Mr Sheldrake is the new 

Director of the Institute. 

Mr Hurford said the new Council has a balance 
of geographical, ethnic and professional interests 
as well as an equitable representation of women. 
In choosing the Council, particular attention was 
paid to the need to stimulate the interest of the 
Anglo-Saxon-Celt majority in our multicultural 
society. Mr Hurford said that the new Council has 
a charter to implement expanded objects and 
functions for AIMA. 

The AIMA Act was recently amended by 
Parliament to give the Institute specific responsibi- 
lities for: 

è the promotion of co-ordination and liaison 
between Federal, State and local governments 
and community organisations in multicultural 
activities; 

è guidance to ethnic communities in relation to 
their rights to make representations; and 

® promotion of community acceptance of people 
irrespective of their ethnic or cultural back- 
ground or immigrant origin. 

‘Lam anxious that the Institute should have a 
much more prominent public profile and in- 
creased role in the education of all our people in 
the benefits of our multicultural society. | look 
forward to the Institute’s taking a leading role in 
developing in the wider Australian community an 
understanding and appreciation of, and support 
for, the concept of multiculturalism,’ Mr Hurford 
said, 
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Mr Hurford also expressed his gratitude for the 
work of the retiring Council. ‘I register my 
appreciation of the substantial contribution of the 
retiring Council members, Dr Kenneth Rivett 
(Chairman), Dr Moss Cass, Helen Cattalini, Betty 
Con and Professor Jerzy Zubrzycki,’ Mr Hurford 
said. 

‘They have guided AIMA through difficult times 
and helped lay the groundwork for further imple- 
mentation of the Government’s multicultural and 
community-relations policies. The new Council is 
made up of members who have special rela- 
tionships with communities and interests with 
which they are linked, and is poised to create an 
institution which will be greatly valued by all 
Australians,’ he said. 


Japan: trade liberalisation measures 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 27 June: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr Dawkins today 
welcomed the announcement by Japan of its 
intention to make unilateral tariff cuts on a range 
of products. Mr Dawkins said that he was particu- 
larly pleased that the measures announced had 
addressed specific concerns which Australia had 
raised with Japan in recent months and particular- 
ly at the Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee 
meeting held in Tokyo this month. 

Examples of tariff cuts which will be of direct 
benefit to Australia include cuts on rolled steel 
products, bulk and bottled wine, certain furniture, 
woollen carpets, canned abalone and macadamia 
nuts. The significance of the cuts in these and 
other items of the package lies in the impetus they 
should give to the further development of Austra- 
lian trade with Japan in manufactured products. 

Mr Dawkins said that one particularly pleasing 
aspect of the cuts was that they addressed a broad 
range of items and this approach was a significant 
departure from previous decisions which, in the 
view of Australia, concentrated too closely on 
matters of interest only to parties such as the U.S. 
and the EC. The importance of Japan adopting 
such an approach in these market opening deci- 
sions was stressed by Mr Dawkins at the recent 
Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee. At that 
meeting Mr Dawkins pressed Japan to adopt a less 
discriminatory approach in these decisions. 

The decision to unilaterally cut tariffs is only the 
first in a series of important decisions which are to 
be made by Japan in the coming months and 
years. Decisions have still to be taken in areas 
such as standards and certification and import 
procedures and in reviews of Japanese quota 
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systems and Government purchasing policies. 
Japan is also considering the position it will take in 
moves for a new round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations. 

Mr Dawkins stressed the importance Australia 
places on Japan continuing to adopt an open and 
non-discriminatory position in these decisions. He 
said that Australia will consult closely with Japan 
to ensure that as it addresses each of these issues 
Australia’s position is well understood and our 
interests are protected. Mr Dawkins said that he 
would be looking to the newly appointed Special 
Trade Representative for North Asia — Ambassa- 
dor Barratt — to make a significant contribution to 
this process of consultation. 

Mr Dawkins said that the action taken by Japan 
to unilaterally reduce tariffs was a very welcome 
sign of Japanese commitment to the process of 
trade liberalisation in the context of the proposed 
new round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
expected to begin sometime in 1986. 

Mr Dawkins said that non-tariff measures in 
general such as quantitative restrictions on im- 
ports and a variety of other controls such as 
voluntary export restrictions and orderly market- 
ing restraints were now more significant in inhibit- 
ing world trade than tariffs. While Japanese 
intentions to participate constructively in negotia- 
tions in the new round to further reduce tariffs was 
welcome, the Minister said that Japan's contribu- 
tion to trade liberalisation in the context of the 
forthcoming negotiations would also be measured 
by its readiness to participate in negotiations 
which address issues such as reduction of non- 
tariff barriers in particular on agricultural products 
and which bring the operation of the multilateral 
trade system back into greater conformity with the 
rules of the GATT. 


Appointments to the Consultative 
Committee on Relations with Japan 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 june: 


Four new members have been appointed to the 
Consultative Committee on Relations with Japan, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP, announced today. They are Mr Donald 
Dunstan, Chairman of the Victorian Tourism 
Commission; Sir James McNeil, Chairman of the 
Australia-Japan Business Forum; Mr Fred Peter- 
son, member of the ACTU Executive; and Mr 
Bruce Vaughan, Chairman of Dalgety Australia 
Ltd. 

The new members, whose terms will be for 
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three years, replace Mr jack Bennett, former 
Director and Chief General Manager of Coal and 
Allied Industries; Mr Simon Crean, Senior Vice- 
President of the ACTU; and Mr Charles Schmidt, 
former Director and Chief General Manager of 
Elder Smith Goldsborough Mort. A fourth retiring 
member, Mr Peter Sleigh, has been reappointed 
for the duration of his concurrent chairmanship of 
the Australia-Japan Foundation. 

In announcing the appointments, Mr Hayden 
said the Government appreciated the readiness of 
eminent people in the private sector to make their 
valuable time available to collaborate with public 
sector members in a genuine consultative process 
on how the relationship with Japan might be 
enhanced. This was a major relationship of 
fundamental importance to Australia. 

Mr Hayden added that while the appointments 
of Mr Vaughan and Mr Peterson reflected his wish 
to ensure continuing representation of the rural 
and trade union sectors, the appointments of Mr 
Dunstan and Sir James McNeil demonstrated the 
rising importance he attached to promoting 
Japanese tourist flows into Australia and the efforts 
by Australia to increase the export of manufac- 
tured goods and services to consumers in Japan. 

Mr Hayden also thanked the outgoing members 
for their thoughtful contributions and helpful 
participation in the Committee’s evaluation and 
advisory activities. 


Australia War Memorial: gift of tank 
from the USSR 


Speech by the Minister for Veterans’ Affairs, 
Senator Arthur Gietzelt, on 27 June: 


Ladies and gentlemen: in recent months | have 
represented the Australian Government at a num- 
ber of ceremonies commemorating both the 40th 
anniversary of our victory over fascism in World 
War Il, and the 70th anniversary of the historic 
landing of Australian and Allied troops at ANZAC 
Cove during World War Lt 

These have been proud and moving occasions 
for me. The dreadful carnage and destruction that 
flowed from these momentous struggles, and the 
extraordinary heroism and self-sacrifice of those 
who participated, must never be forgotten. It is no 
less important that we recognise the pivotal role of 
these events in the evolution of our contemporary 
societies and our international relations. 

These are matters of which Australians are, | 
believe, well aware. Regrettably, | doubt that 
more than a handful of us have even a vague 
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understanding of the vast and terrible suffering 
experienced by the Soviet people in their struggle 
to repel the Nazi invaders, and of the critical 
importance of their heroic victory in the ultimate 
Allied triumph in World War H. 

It is my honour to accept, on behalf of the 
Australian War Memorial, this gift of a Soviet T-34 
tank — the weapon which played such a crucial 
role in firstly halting the Nazi advance to the east, 
and then in driving the Germans back to Berlin 
and to their final defeat. This presentation pro- 
vides a suitable opportunity for me to reflect 
briefly on the Soviet contribution to Allied victory 
in World War ll, and on the lessons that titanic 
struggle holds for us today. 

The four years of savage warfare on the Eastern 
front cost the Soviet Union 20 million deaths, 
divided about equally between combatants and 
non-combatants. This means that roughly every 
second victim of World War Il was a Soviel 
citizen. | understand that nearly every Soviet 
family lost at least one member — a chilling and 
heartbreaking statistic that has enormous ramifica- 
tions for our contemporary international politics. 

| would guess that most people in the West 
would nominate such occasions as D-Day, Pear! 
Harbour or the Battle of Britain as the turning 
points of World War Il. This prevailing view 
displays a profound ignorance of just what took 
place on Soviet soil in the years 1941 to 1945. it 
disregards the fact that, until mid-1944, almost 95 
per cent of Nazi ground forces were engaged on 
the Eastern front, and that the Germans suffered 
almost three-quarters of their total battlefield 
casualties on that front. It ignores the staggering 
statistic that, for every American who died in 
World War Il, there were 50 Soviet deaths. 

There are few countries in this world with 
whom we do not have our differences, We have 
been, and will continue to be, critical of the 
policies, both internal and external, of many 
nations, including those in the socialist bloc. But 
the great danger in our current precarious interna- 
tional circumstances is that these differences will 
distract us from the overwhelming cormmon dan- 
ger that faces us all —- the danger of nuclear 
annihilation. 

In World War II we also faced a great and 
overriding danger, from the fascist powers of 
Germany, Japan and Italy. Then, as now, there 
were areas of profound disagreement between 
those who were exposed to this threat. But then, 
unlike now, we recognised the peril we faced and 
buried our differences in pursuit of a vastly more 
pressing task. It is impossible to understand 
contemporary international relations and great 
power politics without an adequate appreciation 
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of the vast, utterly unprecedented suffering which 
the Soviet Union experienced at the hands of the 
Nazi invaders. Such an appreciation should be the 
starting point for a mutual commitment to rid the 
world of the terminal threat posed by nuclear 
weapons — a threat beside which all else pales 
into insignificance. 

It gives me great pleasure to accept, on this 40th 
anniversary of the Allied triumph over fascism, the 
gift of this tank — a gift which will, | hope, 
symbolise many things to the Australian people. It 
will provide, firstly, another reminder of the 
potential for death and destruction of all machines 
of war. It should also stimulate an appropriate 
awareness, which is often lacking, of the sheer 
scale of Soviet casualties on the Eastern front in 
World War Il. And finally, it may perhaps recall a 
period, not unlike the present, when great nations 
buried their differences for a time in order to 
confront the peril that threatened to engulf them. 

| thank the Soviet Government for this gift. It 
will serve to remind the Australian people, who 
are visiting the War Memorial in ever-increasing 
numbers, of our common cause in World War H 
and of the sacrifices we shared in pursuing it. 

Our best hope of preventing a third World War 
lies in creating a popular awareness of the herror 
and suffering that wars — even conventional wars 
— generate. As this awareness spreads, so will our 
chances of reviving the same spirit that defeated 
fascism in World War Il. It is this spirit which is the 
key to the survival of our civilisation in the face of 
the terrible threat of nuclear annihilation. 


International terrorism: U.S. 
hostages in Beirut 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government joined with other nations in appeal- 
ing for the unconditional release of the passengers 
and crew of the TWA aircraft in Beirut. The 
Australian appeal was being passed to Mr Nabih 
Berri, the Minister for Justice and the South in the 
Lebanese Government. Mr Hayden said that he 
was pleased that Mr Berri had arranged the release 
of one hostage, and noted also some reports of 
positive movement in the negotiations. | 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian Government 
called on all nations to work to combat the spread 
of terrorism and to take whatever action was 
necessary to discourage and to counter terrorist 
acts. It would only be through concentrated 
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international co-operation that terrorism could be 
combatted. He believed all Australians will have 
been appalled by the recent upsurge in acts of 
international terrorism which had taken and 
threatened the lives of so many innocent people, 
including Australians. The Australian Government 
has expressed its deep sympathy to those families 
whose relatives have been affected by the recent 
acts of terrorism. 

Mr Hayden said: 

Governments are now all too frequently forced by 

terrorist acts to make crucial decisions involving the 

lives of their citizens held captive or threatened by 
terrorists. To give way to terrorist demands, however, 
only encourages further acts of terrorism and under- 
mines the fabric of international relations. The use of 
terrorism against innocent civilians must not be 

_ permitted to become an accepted norm in interna- 
tional relations and negotiations. 

Mr Hayden said that he expected to discuss 
international terrorism, including United States 
Vice President Bush’s task force to combat terror- 
ism, with United States Secretary of State, George 
Shultz, when he visits Australia next month. 


OECD: support for Australian 
natural resources management 
program 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 28 June: 


The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, today announced that 
OECD Ministers, meeting in Paris, had endorsed 
an Australian initiative to establish an internation- 
al program on the management of renewable 
natural resources. ‘As a result,’ Mr Cohen said, 
‘the work of the OECD Environment Committee 
will now focus more attention on the positive 
interaction between sound environmental policies 
and sustained economic growth.’ 

Mr Cohen said that in opening the discussion 
on this issue, the Minister for Employment and 
industrial Relations, Mr Ralph Willis, MP, who 
attended the Paris meeting on his behalf, had 
stressed that a major challenge to be faced over 
the next decade was the sound management of 
natural resources such as water, soils and forests 
for sustainable economic growth. The use of 
natural resources is affected by a wide range of 
agricultural, trade and environmental and social 
policies. Management guidelines and better tech- 
niques which take into account the interplay of 
relevant policies are needed if we are to manage 
natural resources efficiently. Mr Cohen said that 
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given its well-founded capability for strong policy 
analysis, the OECD is the appropriate institution 
to examine these resource issues of international 
concern. 

In his statement on behalf of the Government, 
Mr Willis had outlined a program aimed at 
achieving complementary development of en- 
vironmental and other Government policies. The 
‘Natural Resources Management Program’ would 
review resource management policies and prac- 
tices in OECD countries including Australia; 
identify critical issues and develop management 
tools and techniques. in Australia this work would 
be of direct significance to the formulation and 
implementation of the soil conservation program, 
the national tree program and the water resources 
program. It should also promote a significant input 
to State resources management activities. 

Mr Cohen said that several Ministers at the 
meeting had spoken optimistically of achieving 
landmark natural resource management princi- 
ples from the program. It was noted that the 
polluter pays principle, endorsed at their inaugu- 
ral meeting in 1984, has proved to be a powerful 
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tool in the field of pollution control and related 
areas of environment management. Mr Cohen 
said that following a vigorous and wide-ranging 
debate, Ministers had endorsed unanimously Au- 
stralia’s call for action. They announced that the 
first case study under the program would be water 
resources management. Enthusiasm for the prog- 
ram was further demonstrated by the promise of 
several governments to contribute financial and 
other support for the program. 


Australia-China commercial law 
conference 


News release issued by the Attorney-General, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, on 28 June: 


The Attorney-General’s Department and the 
Chinese Ministry of Justice will jointly host a 
major conference on the legal aspects of trade and 
economic co-operation between China and Au- 
stralia, the Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, 
today announced. Arrangements for the confer- 
ence were finalised during discussions in Beijing 


The Mayor of Tianjin, Mr Li Ruihvan, has 
welcomed the expanding trade between 
Tianjin and its sister city of Melbourne. 
Speaking to businessmen during a three-day 
visit to Melbourne, Mr Li said he hoped 
Melbourne would take an important role in 
China's modernisation program, especially 
through transferring science and technology 
skills. The Chinese delegation, returning a 
visit by Melbourne city officials, also visited 
Sydney, Brisbane, and Canberra. The de- 
legation is assessing the value of the Tianjin 
trade centre established at the World Trace 
Centre in Melbourne, Australia’s secone- 
largest city, and largest general cargo port. 
Melbourne City Council established the 
friendship-city link five years ago, and 
exports from Tianjin to Melbourne currently 
exceed $15 million annually. Mr Li Ruihvan 
(centre), pictured at the World Trade Centre 
with the chairman of the Port of Melbourne 
Authority, Mr Tony Vella (left) and a former 
Lord Mayor of Melbourne, Mr Kevin Cham- 
berlin. Beyond is the skyline of central 
Melbourne. (AIS photo}. 
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and Shanghai last week between an officer of the 
Attorney-General’s Department and officials of 
the Chinese Ministry of Justice. The Australia- 
China commercial law conference will be heid in 
Beijing and Shanghai between 14-23 October. 

The Australian delegation will be led by Mr Pat 
Brazil, Secretary to the Attorney-General’s De- 
partment. It will include representatives of govern- 
ment and Australian legal organisations, private 
and corporate lawyers, academics and those from 
compecercial circles with an interest in trade and 
investment in China. The Chinese participants will 
include officials from the Ministry of Justice, 
experts in commercial and trade law, lawyers, 
businesspeople and legal advisers involved in 
bilateral trade and commerce. 

The conference will cover a broad range of 
topics, in particular joint venture law, anti- 
dumping measures, commercial dispute resolu- 
tion and regulations governing some of the four 
special economic zones and the 14 open ports in 
China. The conference will include workshop 
sessions with an emphasis on problem-solving 
and exchange of information and views between 
Chinese and Australian delegates. Time has been 
set aside to allow Australian delegates to hold 
talks with Chinese officials and trade and industry 
organisations. 

Australian speakers at the conference will 
include Mr Robin Chambers of Chambers and 
Skea on joint venture law; Mr Ezekiel Solomon of 
Allen Allen and Hemsley on financing; Mr David 
Bailey of Moules on sales contracts; Mr lan Govey 
from the Attorney-General’s Department on com- 
mercial arbitration; Mr Justice Mahoney from the 
NSW Court of Appeal on taxation law; and Mr 
Robert Nicholson of Freehills on energy and 
natural resources law. 


U.S. trading laws: Australian 
Government initiative 


News release issued by the Attorney-Generai, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, on 30 June: 


In marking the third anniversary of the signing 
of an historic agreement with the U.S, concerning 
Australia-U.S. antitrust measures, the Attorney- 
General, Mr Lionel Bowen, today announced 
details of two Government initiatives which will 
benefit Australian exporters. 


intervention in U.S. Supreme Court antitrust 
proceedings 


In a move to protect Australian exporters from 
involvement in U.S. antitrust proceedings, Austra- 
lia has intervened in a case in the United States 
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Mr Lionel Bowen, MP. (AIS photo). 


supreme Court, together with three other foreign 
governments. The United States Supreme Court 
had granted leave for the first ever joint Amicus 
Curiae brief, to be lodged by the Governments of 
Australia, Canada, France and the United King- 
dom in the Zenith case. 

An Amicus Curiae brief is a submission to a 
Court by a person who is not a party to litigation, 
but has volunteered or been invited to assist the 
court upon a matter pending before it. The Zenith 
case is an action against Japanese electronic 
products manufacturers and exporters by U.S. 
competitors who allege violations of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act in a conspiracy to drive them out of 
the market. 

‘The brief does not address the facts or merits of 
the case. Its purpose is to inform the U.S. Supreme 
Court of the views of the participating govern- 
ments on the foreign sovereign compulsion doc- 
trine, Mr Bowen said. 

The foreign sovereign compulsion doctrine 
provides a defence to alleged violations of U.S. 
antitrust law where the impugned conduct took 
place within another country and was compelled 
by the government of that country. It is a 
recognition of the international law principle of 
mutual respect for the sovereignty of friendly 
foreign governments within their own territory. 

‘The doctrine is important to Australia because 
it provides a defence for exporters to the U.S. 
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where the exported goods or commodities are 
subject to conditions and controls imposed by the 
Australian Government,’ Mr Bowen said. 

The brief argues that U.S. courts should accept 
as conclusive the duly issued statement of a 
friendly foreign government regarding the exist- 
ence and effect of its export control laws. It asserts 
that such laws should not, in themselves, consti- 
tute or be a feature of a conspiracy in violation of 
U.S. antitrust laws. 


Protection of Australian steel exporters 


In the area of steel exports the Australian 
Government has obtained assurances from the 
U.S. Government that implementation of Austra- 
lia’s steel export control policy does not violate 
U.S. antitrust law. Mr Bowen said that the 
assurances were based on the protection that 
Australian companies obtained from the foreign 
sovereign compulsion doctrine. 

The steel export control policy was the first 
policy': the Australian Government had notified 
under the Australia-United States Antitrust Co- 
operation Agreement. Under the terms of this 
agreement, which came into force on 29 June 
1982, the U.S. must notify Australia of any 
antitrust investigation that may have implications 
for Australia’s laws, policies or national interests. 
To date, the U.S. has notified Australia of six 
investigations. Australia, on the other hand, is 
given the option of notifying the U.S. of any policy 
that it has adopted that may have antitrust 
implications for the U.S. 

Exports of Australian steel products to the U.S. 
are governed by an Export Restraint Arrangement 
between the two countries which provides for 
Australia to set limits on the export of specified 
steel products in exchange for undertakings re- 
lated to U.S. antidumping and countervailing 
trade actions against Australian steel exporters. 
The Antitrust Co-operation Agreement provides 
that the Australian Government may request the 
U.S. to certify in writing its conclusion that the 
implementation of the Australian policy should 
not be a basis for action under U.S. antitrust laws. 

The U.S. Assistant Attorney-General, J. Paul 
McGrath, recently wrote to give such a certifica- 
tion regarding Australia’s export controls on steel 
products. Under the Agreement, if requested by 
the Australian Government, the U.S. Government 
is obliged to participate in any private antitrust 
litigation against Australian steel exporters and 
inform the court of its conclusions. The Agree- 
ment provides that documents and information 


t. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 12, December 1984, 


page 1328. 
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provided by either party in the course of notifica- 
tion or consultations should remain confidential. 
However, in this case Australia requested and the 
U.S. agreed to the correspondence being made 
public. 

Mr Bowen expressed the hope that the publica- 
tion of the correspondence would discourage the 
initiation of private treble damages actions and so 


provide a further assurance of protection for 


Australian steel exporters against involvement in. — 
antitrust litigation. 


Books 


SUTER, Keith. Peaceworking: the United Nations 
and disarmament. United Nations Association of 
Australia, Sydney, 1985. 


Price: $7.95. 


Available from booksellers or the publishers, 
United Nations Association of Australia, 147A 
King Street, Sydney, NSW 2000. 


Disarmament, says Dr Suter, is really the problem 
of organising international security. It is possible 
to change the policies of government. The peace 
movement is generating the impetus to do just 
that. 

This book emphasises the importance of the 
United Nations’ disarmament work. The UN's 
research activities contain many valuable ideas 
for Australian peace activists. Peaceworkers are 
urged not to undertake activities for their own 
sake but to fit them into a three-level structure of 
‘peaceworking’. Each peaceworker should see 
how his or her activities at the individual level fit 
into a coherent pattern of peaceworking that 
contributes ultimately to multilateral disarma- 
ment. This book provides some specific proposals 
for individual and local group peaceworking. 
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SPALDING, D.A. Collecting Australian books: 
notes for beginners. Published by the author, 
Canberra, Second edition enlarged and with 
corrections and amendments 1982. 


Price: $25.00 post paid. 


Available from bookshops and the author, Dr D.A. 
Spalding, PO Box 10, Mawson, ACT 2607. 


Australians are fortunate in that the story of the 
European settlement of this country and its 
advancement to nationhood is amply 
documented at every stage. These works are 
available to researchers through library collec- 
tions, and many are available for acquisition by 
private book collectors. 

Dr David Spalding provides easy and systema- 
tic access for newcomers to the world of collect- 
ing Australian books. He aims to stimulate interest 
and enjoyment in collecting Australiana. He notes 
the existence and location of societies and asso- 
ciations which are of potential benefit to the 
bibliophile. He also cites the publisher’s name, 
and the date and place of publication, for each of 
more than 500 books specifically mentioned. The 
facsimile edition is promoted as a means by which 
the collector can obtain copies of rare and 
expensive early works. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


JUNE 

3 St. Lucia 
Mr M.A.S. Landale presented his Letter of 
introduction as non-resident High Commis- 
sioner. 

5 Costa Rica 
Mr J.P. McCarthy presented his Letter of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


There were no presentations by foreign heads 
of mission during June. 
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Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia's foreign relations may be purchased from 
Australian Government Publishing Service (AGPS) 
bookshops or through: Mail Order Sales, Australian 
Government Publishing Service, GPO Box 84, Can- 
berra, ACT 2601 Australia. 


Titles available: 


‘My Dear P.M.’ Letters from R.G. Casey to 5.M. Bruce, 


Publications on aid: 


Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published in 1936 as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, is a monthly publication of the 
Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
The views expressed in articles appearing in AFAR are 
not necessarily those of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the Australian Government. Provided 
acknowledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced except 
where it is indicated that copyright is not held by the 
Australian Government. Enquiries about AFAR shouid 
be sent to: The Editor, Australian Foreign Aifairs 
Record, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 
2600 Australia. 


| 
; 
i 
i 


Annual Report Department of Foreign Affairs 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record {AFAR} 


1923-29. 
Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol. 1 (1937-1938) 
Vol. H (1939) 
Vol. HH Ganuary-june 1940) 
Vol. IV July 1940-June 1941) 
Vol. V duly 1941-June 1942) 
Vol, VI (uly 1942-December 1943) 
Select Documents on International Alfairs 
Australian Treaty Sertes . 
Uranium, the foint Facilities, Disarmament and 
Peace 


ADAB Annual Review 
Bilateral Program 





DAC Memorandum 

Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance Prog- 
ram (Budget Paper No. 9} 

Key Statements | 

Statistical Summary: Australian Official Develop- 
ment Assistance to Developing Countries 

Report of the Committee to Review the Australian | 
Overseas Aid Program iJackson Committee) | 


Other information on overseas aid is available trom: 


The information Unit, Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau, GPO Box 887, Canberra, ACT 2601 | 
Australia. 
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ASEAN 


ASEAN Post-Ministerial Conference 


by Carl Murphy'- 


During this year’s ASEAN Post-Ministerial Conference (PMC) held in Kuala Lumpur between 11 and. eee 
13 July, the Malaysian Foreign Minister Tengku Rithauddeen, said of the 18 year old Association of 


South East Asian Nations (ASEAN): ‘We have reached a level of maturity’. 

This year’s PMC, and the ASEAN Foreign Ministers Meeting which preceded it, offered much to 
support Rithauddeen’s contention, particularly in the wide range of topics discussed. 

The topic which caught most attention of observers and the media was clearly ASEAN’s position on 
Cambodia but many other important issues were raised. 


... ASEAN was established through the Bangkok 
:© Declaration of August 1967, following unsuccess- 


~~ ful) attempts to form two smaller regional 


groupings.2> At its founding, ASEAN comprised 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore Thailand, and the 
Philippines. While the aims and purposes of 
ASEAN, as set out in the Bangkok Declaration, 
laid emphasis mainly on economic and technical 
co-operation and cultural development, in reality 
(and particularly since the Vietnamese invasion of 
Cambodia), the focus of ASEAN has been on 
political co-operation. 

ASEAN has had two Heads of Government 
Summits, the last one being in 1977 in Kuala 
Lumpur. Since then, the annual ASEAN Ministe- 
rial Meeting (AMM) of Foreign Ministers has been 
the most senior, active and visible summit meet- 
ing. It reviews ASEAN initiatives from previous 
years, and maps out the political strategy for the 
coming year. As well as the annual AMM, 
additional meetings of ASEAN Foreign Ministers 
are held occasionally, usually to deal with a 
particular development. For example, such a 
meeting was held in January 1984 for the admis- 
sion of Brunei Darussalam as ASEAN’s sixth 
member. 

The annual ASEAN Ministerial Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers is followed by a PMC, in which 
Foreign Ministers of the five dialogue partners 
countries and the European Community (EC), 
meet with the ASEAN Foreign Ministers. Australia 
was the first country to establish a dialogue with 
ASEAN in 1974, followed by Canada and New 
Zealand in 1975, Japan and the United States in 





t- Mr Murphy is an otticer in the Department of Foreign 


Affairs currently working in the ASEAN Section. 
These were ASA (the Association of South East Asia, 
comprising Malaya, the Philippines and Thailand), 
and Maphilindo (Malaysia, the Philippines and In- 
donesia). 
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1977, and the EC in 1978. A separate dialogue is 


also held with the United Nations Development: es 
Program (UNDP). The PMC is made up of a series 0 
of sessions: a Six-Plus-Six meeting in which the six 0 


ASEAN Foreign Ministers meet with their dialogue 
counterparts as a group; a Six-Plus-Five meeting 
of ASEAN with the five Pacific dialogue partners; 
and a series of Six-Plus-One sessions where 
ASEAN meets with the dialogue partners indi- 
vidually. 

Before discussing the 1985 PMC, and particu- 
larly the role played in it by Australia, it is 
important to outline the major developments of 
the ASEAN Ministerial Meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters which preceded it. Held in Kuala Lumpur on 
8-9 July, the meeting was opened by the Malay- 
sian Prime Minister Dr Mahathir. In his opening 
speech, he focussed on the need for ASEAN 
countries to develop more effective trade and 
investment ties with one another. He added that 
‘we now see our entrepreneurs and traders eyeing 
the “ vast” China market, but missing or dismis- 
sing the reality that is before their very eyes ; the 
ASEAN market.’ In another statement that raised 
two issues which would play an important part in 
both the AMM and PMC, the Malaysian Prime 
Minister said: ‘If the Kampuchean problem poses 
the biggest political challenge to our ingenuity, 
our creativity and our efforts, the problem of 
dadah or drug abuse and illicit trafficking poses 
the biggest social challenge.’ 

The AMM covered a wide variety of issues, 
from intra-ASEAN concerns such as increasing 
member country co-operation, and proposals for a 
Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality (ZOP- 
FAN) in South East Asia, to such topics as 
disarmament, narcotics, the international econo- 
mic situation and the famine in Africa. However, 
the most important development was a special 
statement on Cambodia made on the first day of 
the meeting. 
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This proposed a series of proximity talks be- 
tween the Coalition Government of Democratic 
Kampuchea (CGDK) on one side, and Vietnam on 
the other (with the possibility of representatives of 
Heng Samrin forming part of the Vietnamese 
delegation). In such talks, the two sides would 
group in separate locations (perhaps two rooms of 
the same building), and negotiations would take 
place through an independent intermediary. Such 
a situation would allow the two sides to negotiate 
without formally recognising each other. These 
talks, it was proposed, would focus on four main 
issues: 


è withdrawal of foreign forces from Cambodia; 


è UN control and a supervisory commission; 

è national reconciliation; and 

è UN supervised elections-exercise of self- 
determination. 

The text of the statement was conveyed to 
Vietnam, and the President of the CGDK, Prince 
Sihanouk. 

The AMM was followed by the Post-Ministerial 
Conference on 11-13 July. The open and closed 
sessions of the Six-Plus-Six and Six-Plus-One with 
Australia were held on the first day, and the 
important issues in each are discussed individual- 
ly below. Mr Hayden also held bilateral talks over 
the three days with many of the Foreign Ministers 
present: Tengku Rithauddeen (Malaysia); Prince 
Mohamed Bolkiah (Brunei Darussalam); Professor 
Dr Mochtar Kusumaatmadja (Indonesia); Mr Paci- 
fico Castro(Philippines); Air Chief Marshall Siddhi 
Savetsila (Thailand); Mr John Giheno (Papua New 
Guinea); Mr Joseph Clark (Canada); Mr Frank 
O'Flynn (New Zealand); and M. Claude Cheysson 
(EC Commission). 

The Six-Plus-Five meeting was held on 12 July 
(with the EC attending as an observer), and 
considered ASEAN-Pacific co-operation. The bulk 
of the meeting focussed on trends and develop- 
ments in the Pacific, and ranged from broad 
philosophical issues to considerations of the 
specific problems of small Pacific countries, The 
Human Resources Development (HRD) program 
was also discussed, and it was agreed that the 
immediate action program of 32 projects should 
commence. 

Not surprisingly, the issue of Cambodia was 
raised in both the Six-Plus-Six and Six-Plus-One 
meetings. The ASEAN proposal for proximity talks 
between Vietnam and the CGDK was supported 
by all dialogue Foreign Ministers. The Indonesian 
proposal for normalisation of U.S.-Vietnamese 
relations following the resolution of the American 
Missing in Action (MIA) question and Cambodian 
problems was also discussed, although the U.S. 
pointed out that the MIA issue was a technical 
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matter and separate from the wider issue of 
Cambodia. Tengku Rithauddeen described these 
two ASEAN approaches to the Cambodian prob- 
lem as ‘two complementary issues, two ways of 
trying to find a political solution.’ 

Mr Hayden supported both initiatives, noting 
that Australia recognised that the ASEAN coun- 
tries were ‘party principals very much at the sharp 
edge’ of the dispute. He also noted on several 
occasions that the gulf between Vietnam and the 
Khmer Rouge needed to be bridged if there was to 
be a settlement to the dispute. To date, Vietnam 
has made no formal response to the ASEAN 
proposal for proximity talks. However, when 
Vietnamese Foreign Minister Thach visits Jakarta 
in August, the proposal will be discussed with Dr 
Mochtar. 

As foreshadowed in Dr Mahathir's opening 
speech to the AMM of Foreign Ministers, narcotics 
was also an important issue at the conference. A 
statement made on the matter by Tengku Rithaud- 
deen as Chairman of the PMC was endorsed by all 
ASEAN and dialogue Foreign Ministers. It express- 


ed grave concern over the continuing spread of 


drug abuse, emphasising that the international 
drug trade had become a serious global problem 
endangering the development of nations and 
undermining the security and well-being of man- 
kind. The statement also welcomed a proposal 
made by the UN Secretary-General to convene an 
international conference on narcotic drugs at 
Ministerial level in 1987, as the problem required 
determined efforts by the entire international 
community. 

Terrorism, like narcotics, was another issue 
which the PMC agreed had to be fought on a 
global scale. All Foreign Ministers at the confer- 
ence called on the international community to 
take ‘all necessary measures individually and 
collectively to eliminate those acts of terrorism.’ 
The recent TWA hostage crisis in the Middle East 
added a special urgency to the call. 

An important part of the Conference for Austra- 
lia was of course its Six-Plus-One session with the 
ASEAN Foreign Ministers. Described by one 
Australian representative as the ‘functional nuts 
and bolts material’ of the relationship, the meeting 
focussed on the economic relations between 
ASEAN and Australia. Concern was raised on the 
ASEAN side over trade imbalances and access to 
the Australian market. The meeting agreed that 
these issues might best be addressed by Australian 
trade officials meeting from time to time with 
officials of the ASEAN Committee on Trade and 
Tourism (COTT). ASEAN also said that trade 
promotion arrangements made by Australia for 
ASEAN under the ASEAN-Australia Economic 
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Co-operation Program were valuable and of 
assistance. 


In discussing the issue of Australian tariff 
barriers, Mr Hayden pointed out that in 1983-84, 
80.7 per cent of ASEAN imports had entered 
Australia duty free. He also noted that Australia 
was conducting a review of its Generalized 
System of Preferences Scheme (the Australian 
system of Tariff Preferences), and had engaged 
Professor Helen Hughes of the Australian National 
University to assist in this. Australia would consult 
with ASEAN on the review, and as part of this, 
Professor Hughes would shortly be visiting some 
ASEAN countries. Australia also restated its sup- 
port for an early date for the next round of 
= multi-lateral trade negotiations. 
© Finally, Mr Hayden proposed that future 

-ASEAN-Australia Fora? should be broadened to 

include some discussions on political matters, and 
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that the ASEAN-Australia Economic Co-operation 
Program be reviewed. ASEAN agreed to look at 
these proposals and respond in due course. 

It has sometimes been said that Cambodia is the 
glue that holds ASEAN together. Certainly the 
Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia and the events 
that have followed have given ASEAN a political 
unity and common voice that has been heard 


throughout the world. However, it is important to- oe 
note that, as demonstrated in this year’s PMC, == 


many more issues than Cambodia alone were 


discussed by the six member nations and their 


dialogue partners, and many agreements reached. 


These facts lend credence to Tengku Rithaud- = 
deen’s claim that ‘We have reached a level oeo 


maturity.’ 
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% The ASEAN-Australia Forum is an annual meeting of — a 
senior officials which reviews the relationship bee = 
tween ASEAN and its dialogue partner, Australia. > 


Speech by the Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the opening of the 
ASEAN Post-Ministerial Conference Six-Plus-Six Meeting, on 11 July: 


Your Excellency, thank you for inviting me. | am delighted to join you once again and | congratulate 
you upon assuming the Chairmanship of the ASEAN and Post-Ministerial Conferences. 

May I record my own view and my knowledge that you will contribute a high and distinguished 
service very much in keeping with the distinguished Chairmen of whom we have had the benefit during 
the years of our association with these Post-Ministerial Conferences. 


We meet at a time when generally in the global 
perspective national economies, are still ex- 
periencing difficulties — not intractable difficul- 
ties, but ones which are major. For all of that, over 
the past few years there has been an improvement 
in the general condition of national economies 
and in particular one notes that there is an 
improvement in growth rates in various key 
economies. 

For our part in Australia of course, we would 
wish to see substantially improved growth rates 
because we are very much a commodity seller on 
world markets. As a commodity seller some of the 
things which you mention about protectionism 
draw a responsive chord from this delegation. | 
will come back to that later. | want to observe on 
this note that the ASEAN countries as usual, 
relatively are contributing a particularly robust 
performance with their economies. It is a matter of 
some jealousy, competitive but healthy competi- 
tive jealousy, that the ASEAN countries are able to 
sustain that performance year by year. 

The Pacific Basin is a very important part of the 
world which we share with you. We believe that 
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the next century is going to be the century of the 
Pacific Basin area because of the economic 
developments which are taking place in that 
region. | noticed an encouraging, or very con- 
structive, observation, from yourself, Tengku, in 
this morning’s papers. It is your wish to widen the 
spectrum of concerns which are addressed by 
both the ASEAN Ministerial Meeting and by the 
Post-Ministerial Conference. That is something | 
very much applaud. 

There are so many things which occur in which 
we all share a very deep concern and involvement 
— narcotics and terrorism are two items which 
you brought forward. There are of course bilateral 
discussions, nuts and bolts issues, things such as 
trade and various other forms of exchanges, which 
are mundane but very important. We will come to 
those later. There will be the perennial issue of 
Kampuchea and all the disappointment which 
that represents to us in various ways. 

The Australian delegation was quite enthused to 
see the way in which arms control has been 
brought to the fore for consideration by the 
ASEAN Ministerial Meeting. That is an area where 
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we have been active and concerning which we 
have very much involvement. 

| will speak briefly about narcotics. In common 
with, | guess, just about every developed country 
in the world today Australia has a very serious and 
it seems to me, as a subjective impression, a much 
worsening narcotics problem. Therefore, anything 
that we can contribute or anywhere we can 
become involved with others in fighting the 
scourge, we will keenly make our contribution. 
We support the United Nations Secretary- 
General's proposal for an international Ministerial 
meeting on drugs. We are presently drafting a 
mode! bilateral agreement whereby we would 
seek to work out bilateral assistance on criminal 
matters, and in concluding this draft agreement 
we will be engaging in discussions with other 
countries. This year we have undertaken a major 
anti-drug campaign and we intend to pursue that 
quite relentlessly. 

In all of this atmosphere we particularly wel- 
come Malaysia’s initiative for the draft resolution 
for the United Nations General Assembly this year 
proposing an international strategy for combatting 
drug abuse and trafficking. We feel that it ts 
absolutely critical that there should be a co- 
ordinated, integrated program to combat this sort 
of abuse and trafficking. On that matter we are 
quite keen to join with you for discussions to see 
in what way we can establish and consolidate 
common attitudes. We would be very keen to 
provide whatever support we can at the moment. 
We think it would be a very praiseworthy and 
highly desirable undertaking. 

On nuclear matters, the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) is under review, or will 
be shortly, in Geneva. We see the NPT as the 
cornerstone to all effective prohibitory arrange- 
ments in respect of nuclear weaponry. We have 
been almost from its inception a signatory and 
ratifier of the Treaty. We work consistently to 
encourage countries which are not signatories or 
ratifiers of that Treaty to become so. We welcome 
any support that we can get in doing that. We offer 
our support for those who are pursuing the same 
sort of objective. We have been working on a 
comprehensive test ban proposal. We have put 
forward a resolution at Geneva and at the United 
Nations General Assembly and there again we 
welcome ASEAN’s support and co-sponsorship of 
our initiatives. So we share in critical matters a 
great area of common commitment. 

On terrorism we are keen to hear from our 
United States friends whatever proposals they 
might have, if they are in a position to put forward 
proposals, in respect of Vice-President Bush’s task 
force on terrorism. We wish to make as full and 
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supportive a response as we can. Our Prime 
Minister has already made a very positive state- 
ment in response to Vice President Bush’s outline 
for a task force on terrorism. 

Now moving to Kampuchea, as | said it is a 
rather disappointing experience after so much 
effort has been contributed from so many sources. 
Among the major sources, of course, are the 
ASEAN countries and in particular a number of 
ASEAN Ministers. 

But in spite of that we don’t seem to be able to 
achieve much progress. The first thing I’d like to 
say is that Australia’s policy of opposition to the 
occupation of Kampuchea remains unchanged. It 
is as firm as ever. Our view is, as | have stated 
before, that no country has the right to occupy 
another country militarily. Vietnam should with- 
draw from Kampuchea. This should be properly 
conducted; there should be a properly supervised 
act of self-determination; Kampuchea should live 
in harmony with its neighbours, security of all 
nation States in the region should be guaranteed. 
Because of the sad disruption, the suffering, which 
is taking place on the border of Kampuchea and 
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Indo-Chinese refugees have on the. whole settled 
smoothly into the Australian way of life. This young 
person is working in a Sydney chemist shop. (UNHCR 
photo). 
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efforts which are designed to try to bring about 
some sort of negotiations to bring parties together 
in a productive way, to bridge the great chasm 
which exists between parties concerned about this 
issue in this region. 

| was particularly pleased, Tengku, when | 
observed your own public statement about 
proximity talks, as | was very much impressed by 
Dr Mochtar’s succession of initiatives over a very 
long time and generally the efforts of ASEAN to try 
to bring about an arrangement whereby some sort 
of progress could be made. 

| was disappointed to hear last night that 
Vietnam has rejected this proposal. i think this 
was predictable given Vietnam's attitude towards 
the Khmer Rouge and in particular Pol Pot, but it is 
a shame. | have pointed out to the Vietnamese on 
-a number of occasions that if they really want a 
settlement then at some stage, somehow, the gulf 
between them and the Khmer Rouge people has to 
be bridged. At a rough estimate | would suspect 
that there are something more than 150000 
people, men, women, children including com- 
batants, associated with the Khmer Rouge forces. 
That is a very large number of people and | can’t 
accept that some 150 000 people are suddenly 
going to adopt on whim one day that all is 
sweetness and light across the border; that they 
can lay down their arms and walk across; that 
they will feel secure and have no cause for 
concern at any stage in the future. Human nature 
is not like that. 

if there is to be a settlement then contact must 
be made with the Khmer Rouge people. Guaran- 
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tees must be put in place so that they will feel 
secure about their welfare and about the future of 
the country to which they go back. Otherwise 
there will not be a political solution to this 
problem. The alternative, rather grimly, would be 
a continuation of military activity. 

We in Australia have applauded these efforts 
which we have witnessed recently as positive 
undertakings to try to make contact and get some 
movement. | think the important thing, if | can 


conclude on Kampuchea, is to continue trying > 


because there has been so much human suffering 
and disruption, so many hundreds of thousands. of =~ 
people rooted out of their countries in the 


Indo-China peninsula and living in other parts of A 


the world as a result of what has taken place there. 
The sooner we can bring that to an end the better, 
and the better for regional stability. 

The final thing that | wanted to mention is the 
issue of protectionism which you raised and 
discussed with great clarity. We have been 
disappointed that no date has been set for a new 
round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN). 
There was some encouragement in Stockholm in 
June when there was an agreement that officials 
should meet in September to consider preparatory 
work for a new round of MTN discussions. For our 
part we will do all we can to encourage progress 
in that area. As a commodity seller, as a price 
taker on world markets, we are very keen to see 
world trade more open, more transparent and 
predictable, and non-discriminatory. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity of 
addressing the gathering this morning. 


Speech by the Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the opening of the 
ASEAN Post-Ministerial Conference Six-Plus-One meeting, on 11 July: 


Tengku Rithauddeen, once again | would like to say how grateful | am for the hospitality that we 
benefitted from here and the generous presence of so many friendly associates since we have been here. 
For Australia, of course, it’s a distinct honour returning to the ASEAN Post-Ministerial Conference. 

We were, | am reminded by my professional colleagues, the first dialogue partner of ASEAN. I look 
forward to the prospect of returning in the year 2000 and meeting up with you again. 

| don’t know which of the two of us is reflecting the greater optimism or is a bare-faced fibber. | think 
it’s the height of optimism for both of us to expect it, or either of us, but | would welcome it, 


Thank you for your observations about Kam- 
puchea. That’s something that of course we 
addressed ourselves to this morning. There’s little 
if anything | could say which would add to what | 
said this morning or what was raised by various 
representatives at our discussions then. | merely 
want to re-emphasise how much | respect and 
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admire the diligent efforts to try to achieve some 
sort of movement, some sort of contact. As | said 
this morning, the course would be long and in 
some ways dreary, because it has been dis- 
appointing. But the objective of trying to reach a 
settlement on it is so important, a political 
settlement is so important, that we must persevere. 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, (left), in consultation with the Deputy Secretary of the 








Department of Foreign Affairs, Mr W.G.T. Miller, during the ASEAN Post-Ministerial Conference in Kuala Lumpur. 
(Photo courtesy of the Australian High Commission, Kuala Lumpur). 


| thought | might move on to some bilateral 
matters which emerge between us from time to 
time and of course the one which most frequently 
rears its head is that of trade. | must say that when | 
went over the statistics on trade they were 
extremely impressive. The two way movement of 
trade in the decade to 1983-84 went from 
something like $1 billion to nearly $5.5 billion. 
You are becoming a substantial investor in Austra- 
lia. For the latest year for which we have official 
statistics, you have invested, in the six years to that 
point, well over $5000 million in Australia. 

These are very nice rounded figures. They are 
quite impressive. Behind the figures of course is a 
tendency for some vexation from time to time 
because of balance of trade deficits. We truly 
acknowledge that there is a balance of trade 
deficit. For the latest year for which | have 
statistics, it is about a little over $200 million, in 
fact, in our favour — not a large proportion of the 
total movement of trade on a one way basis. 

| thought, however, that it would probably be 
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more productive to focus on invisibles and the 
balance on current account because after all, they 
are part of the trading movement. They represent 
income or outgoings, and when we move to 
invisibles we find that Australia in fact has to bear 
a very large deficit, well over $700 million. In 
consequence of this, the balance on current 
account to ASEAN countries is well in excess of 
$500 million in their favour. | guess a little later, 
when we conclude this open forum and we go on 
to closed discussion, we can deal with some of the 
constituent parts of trade, and some of the 
elements that have caused some preoccupation, 
perhaps mild irritation from time to time. 

| noticed, having quoted earlier the substantial 
growth in two way trade in a relatively short time, 
that for all that, the rate of growth for both parties 
is slower than the rate of growth in respect of their 
total trade movements. | think in the case of 
Australia, that can be explained by a number of 
reasons. No doubt there is a need for more 
energetic promotion and pursuit of openings and 
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markets. Perhaps there is a changing pattern of 
demand for some of the commodities which we 
produce. 


On the other hand, your rate of growth being 
somewhat slower than the overall rate of growth 
for Australia is, | think, an indication that some of 
those things which you have been exporting to us 
more conventionally, are things in which you are 
no longer as competitive as you were. For 
instance textile, clothing and footwear move- 
ments is an area which has been raised with me in 
the past here. When we analyse it, we discover 
that there is a very large volume of these 
commodities coming into Australia, in which the 
proportion coming in from ASEAN is small and 
seems to be getting smaller. | think that seems to 
exemplify the particular point | made, that you are 
going into other areas, where you are developing 
more successfully your comparative advantage in 
trade, in particular in services. As your labour 
costs go up with an improving living standard, 
your Competitiveness, and | am talking overall for 
ASEAN, is perhaps diminishing. 

In our discussion we may very well productive- 
ly engage in some review of the ASEAN Australia 
Economic Co-operation Program and the ASEAN 
Australia Forum, not from the point of view that 
we have any great concerns about either of these 
— we regard them as rather successful ventures — 
but it does seem to us, for instance in the case of 
the former, having committed some $60 million 
with something like another $40 million earmark- 
ed for the near future, it may well pay to assess 
how this program has proceeded to this point. Has 
the sort of objectives we may have had in mind 
been realised and in what better way, if indeed 
there is a better way, could it function? In the case 
of the Forum, it may well prove more productive if 
we spread some of the ambit of attention for 
participants. These are things we merely want to 
raise to test the reaction, your own feelings, on 
them. 


| move on to regional co-operation. This is a 
matter which we are keen to promote, but our 
view is that this is something which should 
evolve, and that it should not be force delivered. If 
it is going to be force delivered it may well be 
deformed and rejected. We have been active ina 
number of areas, as other countries of the Pacific 
region have been, in exploring some aspects of 
this, but | leave that point there merely having 
noted for the record our interest in it. s 

The other matter | want to raise concerns drug 
abuse which we dealt with this morning. Perhaps | 
could give just a little more detail than | mention- 
ed this morning about our commitment. We are 
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greatly concerned about drug trafficking in the 
region. It affects us. Again | repeat how much 
impressed we have been with the draft arrange- 
ments which Malaysia is seeking to work up in 
respect of better co-operation. We would like to 
be able to make a contribution in the formulation 
and elaboration stage. We may find that between 
us, regionally, we are able to reach complete 
common accord. 

In April 1985, the Australian Government, State 
and Federal, at a special Premiers’ conference 
decided to mount a national campaign against 
drug abuse. All State and the Federal Govern- 
ments have committed themselves to implement 
the major elements of the campaign. Perhaps | 
could mention those elements: 

@ prompting community awareness and particip- 
ation in confronting the problems of drug 
abuse; 

@ making the use of drugs less attractive; 

® improving the services provided for the casual- 
ties of drug abuse; 

@ enhancing law enforcement; 

® supporting international efforts to contro! 
production and distribution of illegal drugs; 
and 

® maintaining a uniform approach throughout 
Australia to control drug use and abuse. 
The Federal Government of Australia will make 

available $20 million per year over the next three 

years to fund national projects and to make 
additional funds available to the States. 

We would be pleased to provide ASEAN 
countries with information about the campaign 
and its development. We are, as you know, 
involved in participating and supporting certain 
enterprises in the campaign against illicit narco- 
tics commerce in this area — for instance, we are 
supporting the Office of Narcotic Control Board*- 
in Bangkok, and funding crop substitution prog- 
rams in Northern Thailand. We would be quite 
interested in hearing other ideas where perhaps 
there could be collaboration, particularly between 
national law enforcement agencies. In this area 
we have a common dread, a common commit- 
ment and | believe a common determination, to 
try to be effective against what is easily the worst 
scourge with which civilisation has ever been 
confronted. 

Mr Chairman thank you very much for the 
opportunity of addressing you this afternoon. It is 
a great pleasure, a great honour, to be able to do 
this once again on behalf of my country before 
this distinguished body. Thank you. 





4- See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 765. 
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VIETNAM TEN YEARS ON 


Vietnam ten years on: Australian Government perspectives 


and policies 


Speech by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris, to the Australia- 


Vietnam Society seminar, in Sydney, on 6 July: 


| want to look at Vietnam today largely in terms of the policy-making process. In developing a policy, 
it is necessary to determine the facts, specify objectives, evaluate the options and make a decision. In 
practice, it is far from being as simple as that since a variety of judgements are required at many levels. 


Judgements are required that reflect the com- 
munity’s values — and these self-evident political 
judgements involve trade-offs between various 
foreign policy objectives — security, material 
welfare and international order and the various 
factors that contribute to these three broad objec- 
tives. They also require trade-offs between foreign 
and domestic policy objectives. Often as impor- 
tant, however, are the judgements of a technical 
nature that arise from lack of information — for 
example, what would have happened in Vietnam 
if Ngo Dinh Diem had been forced earlier to be 
less despotic? Such judgements involve both 
advisers and Ministers and can easily hide value 
judgements in them. 

| look at the subject in these terms not simply 
because | have no expert knowledge of Vietnam 
— though clearly | do not — but because it may 
provide a useful focus for the meeting’s discussion 
of its agenda and for an understanding how 
current policies are based and on what jud- 
gements. A little history in these terms is useful. 
Certainly | agree to a considerable extent with the 
conclusions of a recent article which, after asking 
what the lessons of the Vietnam war are, ans- 
wered by saying that since even 10 years on, we 
cannot agree on what happened in Vietnam, it is 
not obvious that we are yet ready to learn from it. 
Nevertheless, for Australia, that some lessons may 
be possible will | hope become evident from what 
| have to say. 

The Australian Government of the day saw its 
military involvement in the 1960s in Vietnam, 
supporting the United States intervention, as 
reflecting its national security interest. As well it 
reflected its concern for an international order 
that, consistent with its values, judged that the 
North Vietnamese were the agents of international 
communism, particularly Chinese communism. 
Consequently, for South Vietnam to be vanqui- 
shed by the North was seen as providing a basis 
for that communism to move throughout Asia, in 
one or other form of the Domino Theory, contrary 
to Australia’s security and other interests. 
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The formulation then current of Australia’s 
strategic policy involved reliance on the United 
States in terms of United States presence in the 
region and, at the same time a forward defence 
policy designed among other things to buttress 
that alliance relationship. The concerns for inter- 
national order very much overlapped these 
security interests. International order objectives 
were partly seen in terms of the need to maintain 
Western democratic systems and the defence of 
South Vietnam was somehow identified with that. 
Many other aspects of international order objec- 
tives, such as human rights, tended to be sub- 
sumed beneath a communism bad, all other 
systems good, kind of dichotomy. 

Today, 10 years after the fall of Saigon we have 
quite different but at least equally important 
interests in Vietnam. Our key concerns, however, 
have changed. Some of the underlying circum- 
stances have changed fundamentally since then as 
| shall describe but our reactions to them depend 
in part at least upon our interpretation of that 
history. One aspect that was fundamental then 
and remains important now, however, is a jud- 
gement which was substantially a technical one in 
principle but which was — and remains — largely 
one made on the basis of values. That is, to what 
extent was the dispute between North and South 
Vietnam a question in which local or regional 
factors predominated or how much was inter- 
national communism the major factor? In other 
words, were the North Vietnamese nationalists 
first and communists second or was the reverse 
the case. This question is still very relevant. | 
should add that in asking whether Ho Chi Minh 
was or was not primarily a nationalist, it is not 
intended to say that Diem was not also a 
nationalist, though his brand of nationalism was 
clearly less acceptable to his people. 

A second issue concerned the belief, as Alan 
Renouft- describes it, that war was indivisible. 
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That is, a war in Asia had to be seen in the global 
cold-war context. Therefore, we needed to par- 
ticipate firmly to end it quickly and prevent it 
spreading — and the question is still debated as to 
whether or not we should see the Vietnamese 
occupation of Cambodia as a Soviet-backed 
action inimical not just to our own interests but 
also to those of the West. A third concern arises 
from our perspective of an international order that 
we consider as fulfilling the goals of international 
life that we would regard as desirable. This is 
concerned with an adherence to accepted inter- 
national rules and practice — a question affected 
by the 1954 Geneva Accords in a way which 
remains murky on both sides. 

As well as the continuing relevance of the 
judgement as to whether the Vietnamese are first 
of all nationalists or not, there is the question of 
their historical links with their neighbours and 
with the Chinese in particular. For example, had 
there been a greater understanding of the strong 
historical antipathy between China and Vietnam, 
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there might have been a different judgement 
about the Chinese role in the Vietnamese war. 
Equally we have learned much about China's 
objectives and strategy through its Cambodian 
policy since 1978. 

The Australian involvement was not the only 
expression of regional concern at developments in 
Vietnam and the significance for the region. Many 
of the regional countries, such as Malaysia, 
Thailand, Laos and Cambodia increasingly saw 
themselves as potential ‘dominoes’ and wished to 
encourage a continuing United States in- 
volvement — or at least a continued division of 
Vietnam. Yet there were concerns in most of the 
countries in the region at the United States 
involvement and — although many were gaining 
economically from it — the simplicities of the 
Western standard view of the conflict were not 
always shared by the Asian countries — Sin- 
gapore, Japan and Indonesia for example, seemed 
keen to stand back. And, of course, some Western 
countries — Britain, France — also had doubts. 
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Regional sensitivities have since become more 
important and in some respects more complex for 
Australia in the context of the ASEAN collectivity 
but before considering them further it will be 
useful to look at the present policy framework. 
| shall start with the first of my simple trilogy of 
national interests, that is security, since Vietnam 
—- or perhaps more usefully, Indo-China as a 
whole — needs to be seen as part of the security 
system for the whole of South East Asia. The issues 
raised bring into play vital security interests, 
including vital security interests for Australia. 

Since the end of the Vietnam War in 1975 there 
have been a number of important changes. First, 
despite some early signs of willingness on the part 
of Vietnam to reconcile itself with the West, and 
particularly the United States, and despite some 
indications that the United States might be willing 
to see some accommodation to the changed 
circumstances, policy rigidities on both sides 
developed. Similarly, tentative feelers were exten- 
ded between ASEAN and Vietnam but although 
these seemed to be progressing further, they were 
withdrawn by ASEAN following Vietnam's in- 
vasion of Cambodia. As a result, no major 
changes have occurred in the post-Vietnam war 
polarisation between communist and non-com- 
munist South East Asia. As | shall suggest later, 
however, there have been some minor steps that 
might be helpful in the longer term. 

Probably most experts would judge that, as a 
consequence, Vietnam has been drawn much 
closer to the USSR in its overall economic and 
political dependence, though not to China. Its 
relations with China have worsened significantly 
since the Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia but 
they had already deteriorated — and to some 
observers its invasion of Cambodia reflected 
rather than caused that deterioration. The links 
with the USSR were carried on from the war 
period and intensified as Vietnamese isolation 
from the West increased. In particular, the de- 
velopment of the Soviet warm water base in Cam 
Ranh Bay and the gradual strengthening of the 
Soviet presence with military aircraft and naval 
ships has given the USSR an important military 
presence in the region. 

Second, the Vietnamese have a standing army 
of some 700 000, the third largest in the region. 
The army, which is of high quality, mainly 
experienced troops, is argued by some to be a 
threat to neighbouring countries and hence to 
stability in the region. It has, of course, been used 
to invade Cambodia and to that extent has 
justified those fears. Yet the precise reasons for the 
incursions into Cambodia by Vietnam in 1977 
and 1978 and then the full invasion in 1978 are 
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still hard to determine in the minds of many 
observers. The argument that it was a response to 
continuing Cambodian aggression against Viet- 
nam might seem superficially fanciful since six 
million Cambodians were unlikely to defeat 50 
million Vietnamese, but there had been earlier 
attacks by Kampuchea (Cambodia, Ed.) on 
Thailand and Laos as well as Vietnam, and Pol 
Pot’s revanchism towards South Vietnam 
threatened Vietnam's political cohesion. 

Perhaps Pol Pot and his colleagues thought that 
they might bluff Vietnam into border concessions. 
A puzzled Wilfred Burchett? reports a conversa- 
tion with a Pol Pot aide ascribing the decision to 
attack Vietnam to their belief that they would be 
supported by China — and Vietnamese hostility 
and ultimate response was no doubt enhanced by 
the fear of Chinese pressure from both sides. The 
reasons for Cambodian aggression in the first 
place could also include a number of domestic 
factors, including the restoration of party unity 
and historical and ingrained enmity towards the 
Vietnamese — as well perhaps as simple irration- 
ality. 

Nevertheless, the Vietnamese invasion has not 
only raised regional fears, particularly in Thailand, 
that Vietnam may not stop at the Cambodian 
border — though there seem to be differences as 
to how strong that fear is. In addition, that China 
has already invaded Vietnam and threatens from 
time to time to do so again, along with other 
territorial disputes is itself a source of potential 
instability to the region. This is especially so 
because of the concern that the USSR may 
become embroiled — something which China has 
itself no doubt considered. The growing Chinese 
influence with Thailand, probably enhanced by 
Vietnam's over-running the coalition’s bases on 
the Thai-Cambodian border, is judged by some to 
involve a significant shift in the regional balance. 
indeed, part of the changed security pattern is the 
extent to which developments have brought 
further, and more directly, into the region the 
major power interests of the U.S., the USSR and 
China that many in the region hoped would not 
become involved. 

Perceptions of the motivations involved are 
important in determining the appropriate foreign 
policy responses. For example, if the argument is 
accepted that the Vietnamese are predominantly 
nationalist in orientation and seek neither to 
export their ideology through military means nor 
to compromise their own national aspirations 
through undue dependence on the USSR, the 
continued isolation of Vietnam from the world 
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community implies a strengthening of the com- 
munist influence in the region that would not 
otherwise occur. On the other hand, if those basic 
assumptions are not accepted but Vietnam is seen 
as a willing ally of the USSR, isolation will be seen 
as weakening its capacity to affect the region’s 
security. To the extent that Vietnamese attitudes 
are perceived as comprising both, the appropriate 
policy response becomes that much more com- 
plex, 

Australia’s own foreign policy objectives 
towards Vietnam do not all point in the same 
direction. Yet just as Australia’s security interests 
are seen as favouring peaceful coexistence bet- 
ween Vietnam and the other countries in the 
region, so Australia has an interest in a solution to 
the Vietnamese isolation from an economic pers- 
pective. This stems from its interest in improving 
Australia’s national welfare. Given a country of 
now some 60 million people, not without natural 
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A refugee from Vietnam working in 
a car production plant in Afel- 
bourne. (AIS photo). 


advantages and with a dynamic population, 
normalisation of its position could contribute 
significantly to economic exchange in the region, 
in which Australia might expect to be included. 
This would not only give Vietnam access to 
foreign investment, aid, finance and technology; it 
would also imply Vietnam’s capacity to reduce its 
military expenditures. 

Australia’s third motivation in its foreign policy 
— the maintenance of an appropriate inter- 
national order — requires it to react to a number 
of factors in the situation. The first is the breach of 
the principle of the inviolability of borders that the 
invasion of Cambodia involves, The inviolability 
of borders is a principle of the international order 
that is considered fundamental by most countries, 
and particularly by smaller countries. Yet this 
principle is itself breached directly often enough, 
and increasingly indirectly, and the humanitarian 
motives for breaching it seem to have some in 
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principle support in international legal thinking. 
Tanzania’s overthrow of Idi Amin possibly is 
defensible on these lines — and although a saving 
grace was that withdrawal followed rapidly we do 
not know what would have happened had the 
previous government had sufficient forces to 
reoccupy Uganda once the invaders withdrew. 

In a region, however, where a number of 
historic border disputes are still alive or have been 
tacitly settled but would perhaps be reopened 
given regional instability of a major kind, where 
nation-building is still proceeding and where 
ocean border disputes have led to some sabre- 
rattling in recent years, the principle of in- 
violability of borders takes on a further strength. 
Hence the opposition, including that of Australia, 
to the Vietnamese invasion and continued 
occupation of Cambodia, despite the abhorrence 
of the actions of the Pol Pot regime. There have 
also been deep concerns not just about the 
Cambodian horrors under Pol Pot but about the 
human rights situation within Vietnam — and, of 
course, about Vietnamese refugees. There is, 
perhaps above all, a concern in Australia for the 
welfare of the people of Vietnam experiencing the 
fourth decade of war related hardship — quite 
apart from their experiences under colonialism. 

No country can make its foreign polices in 
isolation. Australia’s policy towards Vietnam must 
be framed within the context of the attitudes of the 
international community. Particularly important 
are the attitudes of the countries in the region, 
notably ASEAN and China, as well, as course, as 
the attitudes and the sensitivities of the United 
States. 

The attitude of the international community 
towards Vietnam is largely shaped by the Cam- 
bodian situation, though the refugee situation 
colours that response in more than one way. In 
each of the countries involved policies are deter- 
mined by a variety of factors reflecting different 
interests or perceptions which are assessed and 
balanced by those countries according to the 
interests involved and influential at any time. 
From public statements of United States spokes- 
men, it is evident that among the important 
influences on the United States attitude are 
domestic political factors, including the highly 
emotive question of the ‘Missing-in-Action’, the 
satisfactory resolution of which in United States 
eyes has taken on a symbolic role as indicative of 
Vietnamese sincerity. In the case of China, where 
the ultimate solution to the Cambodian problem 
may well be determined, Chinese spokesmen 
have expressed concern at the alliance with the 
Soviet Union as being against Chinese interests. 
On the other hand some argue that a stalemate in 
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which Vietnam is weakened economically and 

isolated internationally may seem to give some 

countries in the region advantages and to be 
similarly in the interests of the two superpowers. 

From the literature and from the published 
remarks of the representatives of the different 
interests in the region, various factors have been 
competing for priority in the region's policy 
formulation towards Vietnam. Consequently, par- 
ticipants in the policy debate argue for different 
policy responses according to how they weigh, 
among other things, their: 

è concerns about Soviet Union influence against 
their concerns about Chinese influence; 

è fear of a Vietnam unconstrained by either of the 
superpowers in any aggressive intent within a 
context of a Vietnamese — or Vietnamese-led 
Indo-China — bid for regional leadership, 
against their perceptions of Vietnam as a useful 
buffer; 

è perceptions of the benefits against the costs of 
maintaining the present international stale- 
mate; 

è sympathy for Vietnam as a country that de- 
feated its colonial masters against their fear of it 
exporting revolutionary ideas; 

è concerns about the inviolability of international 
borders against their abhorrence of the Pol Pot 
regime; and 

® concern to achieve a Vietnamese withdrawal 
and self-determination by the Cambodian peo- 
ple against their fears of renewed civil war and 
the return to power of the Khmer Rouge in 
Cambodia. 

Overall, these factors fit within a broad set of 
conflicting perceptions as to whether a military 
solution is possible. And indeed whether the 
Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia can be used to 
reverse the fundamental change in the regional 
security system that occurred in 1975, or whether 
a political and, therefore, inevitably a com- 
promise solution, is unavoidable that accepts the 
inevitability of the 1975 change. For those for 
whom a political solution is unavoidable, these 
factors become important as constraints or objec- 
tives in the bargaining process that is inevitably 
involved. 

Vietnam’s own policy constraints are its needs 
to match its twin foreign policy objectives of 
seeking to cement at least a compatible regime in 
Cambodia and resolving the dispute with China; 
and its two major domestic policy objectives: 
restoring its economy and bringing about effective 
unification of South and North Vietnam. it may 
also wish to reduce its economic dependence on 
the Soviets and to diversify and improve its 
sources of technology. Ultimately, too, its position 
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Indo-Chinese refugees at the Narrabundah Adult Education Centre, in Canberra. (AIS photo), 


will be substantially affected — and probably 
weakened — by any lessening of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. 

These objectives and constraints would seem to 
point to a desire to seek a solution — and this 
would also be expected if its fears of being under 
attack itself, with incursions also continuing into 
its own territory, have significant substance. On 
the other hand, given time, Vietnam may be able 
to develop a Cambodian capability to protect 
itself from the Khmer Rouge and Vietnam may 
achieve greater international acceptability 
through withdrawal of its own troops from Cam- 
bodia. 

it may feel, moreover, that time is on its side as 
well in terms of a political solution — perhaps 
hoping to see an erosion of the support inter- 
nationally for the ASEAN position — though there 
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is as yet little specific evidence of such an erosion 
of support. On the other hand, the repugnance of 
the Pol Pot regime to the Khmers — now perhaps 
an important factor in the apparent acceptability 
of the Heng Samrin Government and its Viet- 
namese patrons — may diminish over time as 
memories recede, although the Khmer Rouge are 
helping to ensure that does not happen, through 
the continuation of their brutality. Hopes were 
held by some outside Vietnam, particularly in 
China, the United States and Thailand, that time 
was also against Vietnam because of the hopes for 
effective counter-military action by the coalition 
forces on the Thai-Cambodian border. 

For similar reasons, some in the region stili 
support the Khmer Rouge, not necessarily its past 
— and continuing — practices, but because they 
believe it to be more likely to have the capability 
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to sustain a military impact; even if not capable of 
winning it may, in their eyes, strengthen the 
bargaining position or maintain the apparent 
stalemate. Perhaps there was also a hope that the 
Soviet Union would tire of supporting Vietnam, 
but its sizeable strategic benefits are seemingly 
being obtained cheaply, even accepting the 
diplomatic costs as well as the economic costs, 
and there is no substantial evidence to suggest that 
aid fatigue is imminent. 

What about Australia’s policies? Factors Aus- 
tralia has had to weigh up include: its concern 
about the invasion of Cambodia and Vietnam's 
failure to withdraw subsequently, but also its 
repugnance at the Pol Pot regime’s record: the 
current behaviour of the Khmer Rouge and the 
fear that if none of the three coalition parties can 
demonstrate a legitimate government role, Pol Pot 
will seek to resume power in Cambodia with 
perhaps a bloody civil war — and bloody 
administration. Hence its continued view that 
Vietnam must withdraw its troops but its unwillin- 
gness to co-sponsor the UN Resolution on the 
issue. It is also concerned to see an improvement 
in Sino-Vietnamese relations and hence a normal- 
isation of the related border disputes. 

Australia’s policy prescriptions start from a 
judgement that Vietnam would wish to maintain a 
degree of independence from the Soviets or at 
least that the Australian and regional interest 
would be served by seeing the growth of Vietnam- 
Soviet links arrested and Vietnam’s sources of aid 
and trade diversified. It is based as well on the 
belief that a military solution against Vietnam and 
the People’s Republic of Kampuchea (PRK) is not 
possible. Hence its belief that time is not on the 
side of those wishing to pursue the military option 
and its interest in seeing moves towards a political 
solution — a position in line with the ASEAN 
Ministers, who have similarly called for a political 
solution. It also does not wish to see Vietnam's 
continued isolation. Mr Hayden has said: 

| do not accept any policy of isolation and punishment 

of Vietnam. This substitutes a policy of frustration for 

one of positive action. Furthermore, punishing Viet- 
nam simply doesn’t work. We are all victims of the 
misconceived practices which have marked the 

West's dealings with Vietnam from 1945 until now. 

The Vietnamese, as a proud and resilient people, want 

to be treated with dignity and will only deal on that 

basis, 


Australian policy accepts the importance of the 
ASEAN position and for Australia an important 
objective is to ensure a constructive approach is 
taken in that context. Indeed, it would be a major 
setback for the region if the issue of Vietnam put 
undue stress on ASEAN unity. Similarly, Australia 
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would not wish to see a hard division persist 
between the two groups of countries of South East 
Asia. Australia has sought to reduce regional 
polarisation over Vietnam and it sees its objective 
of an increasingly normal and comprehensive 
bilateral relationship with that country as con- 
tributing to that. These considerations will 
become even more fundamentally important if 
there is any increase in instability in the region 
elsewhere. 

Exile politics have been an important part of 
foreign as well as domestic policy in many 
countries and this is true for Vietnamese overseas. 
Australian public opinion was aroused over the 
displacement of over one million Vietnamese, 
Cambodians and Lao since 1975; the conditions 
in refugee camps on the Thai-Cambodian border; 
and the plight of the ‘boat people’. Vietnam has 
added significance to Australia because of the 
large numbers of Vietnamese now resettled in this 
country. A renewal of the mass exodus of refugees 
from Vietnam as occurred in the late 1970s would 
not only lead to great distress to the refugees 
involved but put political stresses on the countries 
in the region including Australia. An interest in the 
Orderly Departure Program which commenced in 
1982 exists, therefore, as an alternative as well as 
a positive means of bringing together family 
members of Vietnamese already in Australia. 

Our contacts with Vietnam on migration mat- 
ters have not only served our bilateral migration 
objectives but have given us contacts useful to the 
regional and international community on the 
Orderly Departure Program and the control of 
illegal movements of Vietnamese. Moreover, as 
the country taking the highest number, propor- 
tionate to our population, of Indo-Chinese re- 
fugees, Australia feels entitled to express a view 
about actions which seem unhelpful to reducing 
the numbers involved. Its concern is at the plight 
of Cambodians and other people displaced by 
instability in Indo-China and at the burdens 
placed upon such countries as Thailand and 
Malaysia by the presence of displaced popula- 
tions on their territories. Consequently, an impor- 
tant objective in seeking a negotiated Cambodian 
settlement is to permit the peaceful and safe return 
of displaced Cambodians to their homeland. 

In its attempts to pursue its own policies in a 
way that reflects the minimum requirements of its 
own vital interests, Australia has touched upon 
some sensitivities among its ASEAN colleagues in 
particular. It is important that the issues in these 
sensitivities be brought into the open if they are to 
be handled properly. 

First, Australian policy accepts that effective 
progress can only be reached by those directly 
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involved and that the ASEAN position is, for 
Australia, an important one to which we have to 
be very sensitive. These sensitivities arise from 
differences not about ends — like ASEAN, Aus- 
tralia’s objective is a self-governing Cambodia, 
free of intervention by foreign troops, with in- 
dependent relations with outside powers and a 
legitimate government resulting from a process of 
self-determination. These differences arise over 
the means by which those ends might be achieved 
and the time over which to seek to achieve them, 
though we believe that some of our views on the 
means by which our objectives for Cambodia 
might be approached are shared, at least in part by 
some within the region. Such sensitivities become 
apparent, moreover, largely as a consequence of 
the processes involved — a point to which | shall 
return, 

As | noted earlier, however, ASEAN puts great 
store on ASEAN unity, as do we, and we believe 
this to be sensible and vital to continued stability 
in the region. We have continued to offer support 
internationally, therefore, for the ASEAN position. 
However, our own views on methods and approa- 
ches have at times not coincided with the position 
reached by ASEAN after its own internal debate. 
When any such differences of view become 
apparent, ASEAN countries become critical — 
and in the kind of society that Australia is, they 
have access to our media to express their criti- 
cisms forcefully. 

Yet the process of achieving unity, the high 
level of internal consultation within ASEAN, 
enables different views to be argued out and for 
each member to participate in formulating the 
consensus. We are not part of this internal 
process; we then either express our differences — 
and draw upon our heads ASEAN criticism — or 
we must automatically accept the ASEAN posi- 
tion. It is also important to note that a variety of 
interests are Competing for attention — and that a 
major process of competitive bargaining is taking 
place, much of it in the open. Much of the public 
debate, therefore, reflects efforts being made to 
persuade, to influence or to signal certain things to 
other parties to the debate. 

In addition to the position of the countries in the 
region, it is important, also, to understand the 
depth of United States feeling on the issue as well 
as their policy considerations. At the same time 
Australian policy starts from a viewpoint that 
military assistance is seldom an appropriate solu- 
tion to a complex problem. in particular, it regards 
military assistance as inappropriate in this situa- 
tion. Australian policy accepts that military assis- 
tance to those on the border will not contribute to 
a solution. Moreover, to the extent that the 
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argument is accepted that the Vietnam-Cambodia 
situation reflects a significant conflict of interests 
between the three major powers, the situation has 
benefited from the restraint exercised by each of 
those powers — and a removal of that constraint 
can only escalate not just the threat to regional 
security but add further to the considerable 
human suffering of the Cambodian people. 

Australian policy has sought to increase, in a 
small way, such contacts with Vietnam which 
might encourage further involvement in negotia- 
tions based on significant changes in Vietnam's 
own policies. Again, Mr Hayden has said that 
seeking such relations with Vietnam: 


... does not mean approval for all of its actions, such 
as its policy on human rights. But the broader interests 
the Government must look to is in maintaining and 
indeed widening contact with Vietnam so that its 
Government is susceptible to outside opinion includ- 
ing respect for the feelings of former Vietnamese 
citizens and their desire to have their families united 
in their new homelands. 

Thus the interest in discussions with the Viet- 
namese on the issues of Cambodia, on its relations 
with the United States, and the more general 
concern to encourage the maintenance of 
dialogue between Vietnam, the ASEAN countries 
and, ultimately, China. 

There has been some movement, even if only 
tactical, in the debate, and | think Mr Hayden's 
efforts have contributed significantly to that 
movement. China has eased a little the conditions 
under which it would be willing to consider 
possible talks with Vietnam; the position of 
ASEAN has also been modified a little by putting 
greater emphasis on a regionally determined 
solution; Vietnam has itself redefined its condi- 
tions for talks; and ASEAN’s reaffirmation of 
Indonesia as its point of contact is seen by many 
observers as a positive gesture on the part of 
ASEAN as is its willingness to consider the idea of 
proximity talks. There is still a long way to go on 
all parties’ parts but the signs are not totally 
discouraging. 

Finally, there is the question of why Australia is 
involved. One can point to the Australian soldiers 
killed in Vietnam. One can point to Australia’s 
role in taking Vietnamese settlers. More generally, 
as Mr Hayden has said: 

it's very simple. We are part of the region. Things that 

happen in the region can affect us and can have 

profound consequences for our children. We have 
responsibilities for future generations too. 


While there have been many changes in the 10 
years since Saigon fell, the fact of our geographic, 
political and strategic involvement remains un- 
changed. 
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Australia-Japan: industrial co-operation 


Speech by the Minister for Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator John Button, to a symposium 
held by the Committee for Economic Development of Australia and the Japan External Trade 


Organisation, in Sydney, 9 July: 


Ladies and gentlemen; | am pleased to have the opportunity to participate in this forum, bringing 
together — as it does — people from the Japanese and Australian communities with an interest in co- 


operation between our two countries. 


The overall theme of this seminar — ‘Industrial co-operation in the Asia-Pacific age’ carries with it 
some important implications or unwritten assumptions. 


| believe these can be stated in the following 
terms: 

è the Australian-Japan relationship which has 
developed and strengthened over the last 25 
years on the basis of Australia’s resource 
industries supplying raw materials to Japan is 
likely to change significantly in the remaining 
decades of this century; 

è because of the strength of the relationship both 
countries would like it to continue in a new era 
of industrial co-operation, and to do so on the 
basis of the changing demands of our respec- 
tive economies; and 

è the new relationship should develop in the 
context of the likely focus of world industrial 
development shifting to the Asia-Pacific region, 
resulting in new challenges and opportunities 
for both countries. 

There are many important reasons for co-opera- 
tion between japanese and Australian industry, 
and | am sure they will be canvassed here today. 
But from my position, the need to modernise and 
re-orient our manufacturing sector is by far the 
most pressing for Australia. Japan provides a most 
valuable model of those characteristics most 
countries would like to see their industry having: 
responsive, efficient, outward-looking, and of 
course, highly successful. 

This can be contrasted with the position of 
Australian manufacturing, which, on the whole, 
has declined over recent decades. Despite notable 
successes in some areas, our manufacturing in- 
dustry has continued to decline as a contribution 
to Australia’s Gross Domestic Product, from about 
25 per cent in 1971-72, to about 17 per cent in 
1983-84. 

Many of the. structural weaknesses in our 
manufacturing sector can be traced back to 
government policies and market interventions, 
which sought to promote local industrial develop- 
ment through import replacement. The Australian 
customs tariff evolved as the principal mechanism 
for promoting development and for controlling the 
rate of change in Australian industry. The buoyant 
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world economic conditions in the 1950s and 
1960s, together with the relatively easy access 
Australian industry had to barrier protection 
measures during this period, allowed industrial 
development to proceed in this country relatively 
smoothly. But it also removed the necessity for 
Australian industry to voluntarily accept changes 
in product and production processes occurring 
around the world. 

However, by the 1970s Australian industry was 
forced to face the changes that many other 
countries had accepted voluntarily over the 
previous two decades. The result was that Aus- 
tralian industry, due largely to its inward-looking 
approach to development, did not change with 
the changing international environment at the 
time, and its structure rapidly became ‘out of step’ 
with prevailing demand patterns. The more dif- 
ficult environment of the 1970s, and the aggres- 
sive competition from developing countries in the 
region revealed structural deficiencies in Aus- 
tralian industry with quite devastating results, 
including heavy job losses, increased imports and 
a decline in Australia’s share of world trade in 
manufactures. 

This story of past failure resulting from wrong 
policy environments does not add much credit to 
the essential capacity of Australian industry. 
Unfortunately, because of the inward-looking and 
protective environment which existed in the 
1950s, 1960s and 1970s, Australian industry was 
isolated from more successful models of industry 
development overseas. Our manufacturing indus- 
try became high cost, without having any of the 
compensatory attributes of being highly in- 
novative and technologically up to date. There are 
plenty of legitimate alibis for past failure, includ- 
ing macro-economic conditions, wage Costs, in- 
dustrial disputations and inefficiencies in the 
transport sector. 

In the last two years we have seen considerable 
improvement in these external conditions which 
impinge heavily on manufacturing performance, 
not the least of which is the devaluation of the 
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dollar. | do not, however, wish to dwell on these 
external factors, but rather to refer to the industry 
policy considerations which all those involved 
with industry now have to grapple with. In 
summary, Australian industry has to become more 
outward-looking, more innovative, and more 
technologically aware. And a crucial factor in 
attaining these attributes is greater exposure to the 
international market place. 

At the same time, if Australian industry is 
prepared to face up to the challenges of becoming 
a modern, outward sector of the Australian 
economy there are immense opportunities for it — 
opportunities which arise from the use of advan- 
ced technology which has potential great benefits 
for a manufacturing sector operated from a small 
market base, and also the opportunity which is 
derived from the title of this symposium — the 
growing economic strength of the Asia-Pacific 
region. 

in approaching the task of restructuring manu- 
facturing industry, the Australian Government has 
accordingly adopted two complementary 
strategies. The first strategy is to deal with the 
structural problems of mature industries which 
developed under the highly protective regimes of 
previous decades. The purpose of this strategy is 
to provide these sorts of industries with a period of 
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adjustment to increased international market force 
pressure, with the ultimate objective of seeing 
them stand on their own feet in the international! 
market place. 

In the steel industry we embarked on a five-year 
plan to encourage investment, to increase produc- 
tivity, and provide greater export orientation. in 
respect of passenger motor vehicles the plan 
provides for a gradual phase down of tariff 
protection, financial incentives for improved tech- 
nology and design, reduction of model lines to 
increase volume and reduce fragmentation, and 
the encouragement of joint use of production 
facilities. In the ship-building industry -— smail as 
it now is — we have again sought to reduce 
fragmentation by limiting the number of registered 
shipbuilders, to reduce industrial disputation by a 
series of work agreements, and to make bounties 
or subsidies attributable to exports as well as the 
domestic market. 

it is likely that a similar process of structural 
adjustments over a defined period of time will be 
necessary in relation to other mature industries 
such as the chemicals industry and textile, cloth- 
ing and footwear, and in each case adjustment 
will have to proceed on the same fundamental 
basis as the adjustment programs to which | have 
already referred. 






Brisbane, capital city of Queensland, and Kobe, in japan became sister cities in a ceremony in Brisbane’s Cit 
on 16 July. The affiliation was formalised in documents signed by the Lord Mayor of Brisbane, Alderman Sallyanne 
Atkinson and the Mayor of Kobe, Dr Tatsuo Miyazaki. The delegation from Kobe included representatives of the 
Kobe Municipal Assembly, Kobe Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Kobe Federation of Women’s Organisations, 
Kobe trade unions, the Kobe-japan-Australia Society and Kobe City Hall Press Club. Dr Miyazaki and Alderman 
Atkinson are pictured with koalas after the ceremony. (AIS photo). 
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Of far more importance, however, to manufac- 
turing industries of the future are industry policies 
of general application designed to improve out- 
ward orientation, technological capacity, and 
growth in new areas. Already the Government has 
introduced a number of policies which are 
general in their application, and designed to help 
new industries in a new environment. We have, 
for example, enlarged the investment capacity 
and scope of the Australian Industries Develop- 
ment Corporation (AIDC) to provide greater 
availability of funds to industry and development. 
We have established a management investment 
company scheme to improve the venture capital 
market in Australia. 

We have introduced several new taxation 
measures to improve the investment climate in 
Australia, and, in a series of Government de- 
cisions relating to computers and associated 
equipment, machine tools and robots, we have 
adopted a two-pronged approach of reducing 
tariffs to minimum rates to encourage dissemina- 
tion of advanced technology in Australian indus- 
try as rapidly as possible at minimum cost. At the 
same time, we have provided production bounties 
or subsidies for Australian industries producing 
these essential products. Recently we introduced 
a substantial tax concession for Research and 
Development (R and D) done in the private sector, 
in recognition of the fact that research and 
development of new products and processes lies 
at the heart of any modern manufacturing indus- 
try. 

in short, we have tried to capitalise on strengths 
rather than devoting energies to minimising weak- 
nesses. Australia, in fact has had a very good 
record by world standards in basic research. We 
should continue to support that basic research 
effort. Japan, on the other hand, has had an 
outstanding and enviable record in applied re- 
search and adaptation of technology to industry 
purposes. Unfortunately, in the past, research 
performed in academic institutions and govern- 
ment organisations has been in a rather remote 
environment from industry, and a crucial task for 
us is to bring together that research capacity with 
industry. Already Australian universities and ins- 
titutes are moving to closer association with 
industry, and bodies such as SIROTECH!" are 
performing similar functions for organisations 
such as CSIRO. 

The important thing about these sorts of policy 
initiatives is that they proceed consistently in the 
right direction, and create a new environment in 
which Australian entrepreneurs can operate more 
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1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 247. 
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imaginatively and more successfully, and in this 
process we still have a number of hurdles to 
overcome. But if we are going to improve process 
technology in industry, we have to have advanced 
technology infrastructure which will assist with 
that. First, because it is a source of industrial 
output in itself and, secondly, because it creates 
new industries such as computer software which 
will serve all industry. 

In many of these endeavours there are sig- 
nificant opportunities for collaboration with 
Japan. Like most other countries, we have much to 
learn from the success of Japanese industries and 
the policies which led to it. But that does not 
mean we can simply translate Japanese ex- 
perience to Australia. We cannot. Undoubtedly 
the successful areas of Australian industry de- 
velopment in the future are going to be those 
which best take advantage of our natural resource 
base, and our human skills. The best rewards are 
likely to be in higher value added in resource 
processing, and particularly in high value added 
low bulk industries which use advanced tech- 
nology. 

Similarly, we have advantages in high energy 
using industries such as aluminium and pulp and 
paper, and resource advantages in areas such as 
food processing. These are some of the areas in 
which complementary industries activity can be 
beneficial to both countries. It is in these areas and 
in areas of relatively advanced technology co- 
operation that we should perhaps concentrate, but 
in so doing we need to develop co-operation in a 
planned manner in the bounds of the policy 
objectives of both countries. 

From jJapan’s point of view this means that 
industrial co-operation must have regard to the 
changing needs of the Japanese economy. From 
Australia’s point of view this means that industrial 
co-operation should help in achieving our objec- 
tives for restructuring Australian industry. For 
example, it seems to me important that Japanese 
investment in the future should be encouraged in 
those areas which will foster modernisation and 
consolidation of Australian industry and not, as in 
the past, into areas which have led to fragmenta- 
tion of Australian industry. 

| mentioned earlier the scope for co-operation 
in energy intensive industries where our abundant 
energy resource combined with strong basic 
research capabilities can logically combine with 
Japan’s excellent applied research skills and 
marketing strength. There are also logical pos- 
sibilities for co-operation in more high technology 
areas. Japan, of course, is at the forefront of 
international high technology developments, but 
there are some encouraging signs of increasing 
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awareness and capacity in Australia in these 
areas. 

Specialist systems software is being developed 
for the Japanese market, and vaccine, yeast and 
water treatment bio-technology is also being sold 
in Japan. Recently an Australian solar energy 
company has been successful in entering the 
Japanese market.® In the biotechnology field, an 
Australian company and a Tokyo firm are in- 
volved in a joint venture in respect of the 
treatment of sewerage and industrial waste water, 
and in the pharmaceutical:area based on bio- 
technology, agreements have been reached bet- 
ween a Melbourne company and Mitsubishi to 
develop products for the Japanese market. | am 
sure there are a whole range of other complemen- 
_ tary activities in the advanced technology area 
which will lead to co-operation on the basis of 
Australian innovation, creativity and flexibility. 

It is important to make the point, however, that 
Australia’s advanced technology effort involves 
relatively small to medium-size firms seeking 
market niches in Japan and in the region. In Japan 
the situation is different, with much larger com- 
panies seeking global markets for their products. 
In this context we have to be frank about the 
possibility for interaction between Australia and 
Japan. Australia cannot, with an economy of our 





2. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 5, May 1985, page 479. 
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size, hope to produce an enormous range of 
advanced technology products. But japan, on the 
other hand, can only benefit from a technological- 
ly advanced, modern and strong economy in 
Australia and it is, therefore, in our mutual interest 
to co-operate, particularly in the Asia-Pacific 
Basin. 

Finally, | should make the point that to the 
extent that Australia is successful in making its 
industries more outward-looking, innovative and 
aware, then to that extent there will be mutual 
benefit in co-operation between japanese and 
Australian firms in the Asia-Pacific region, an area 
in which Australia does have some advantages 
based on our history as a non-colonial country, 
traditional good-will, and on the fact that we are 
not seen as a threatening industrial power, This 
provides us with a lot of opportunities of which 
we should take advantage. 

Three weeks ago | was in Japan at the joint 
Australian-Japan Ministerial Committee meeting. | 
left that meeting with the feeling that both 
Governments were anxious to pursue our long- 
standing relationship in a new and changing 
environment. | think it is in the interests of both 
countries that we should do so, and | welcame 
this symposium and the initiatives taken by the 
Japan External Trade Organisation JETRO) and 
the Committee for Economic Development of 
Australia (CEDA) towards this goal. 





The Mitsui Education Foundation has presented a set 
of the Encyclopaedia of Japan in the English lan- 
guage, to the University of Western Australia (UWA). 
The presentation was made by the General Manager 
in Perth of Mitsui and Co. (Australia Ld), Mr Yoshi 
Okamoto. The UWA has an extensive collection of 
Japanese books used primarily by its School of 
Japanese Studies. The Professor of Japanese Studies, 
Dr Takashi Takayama, said the encyclopaedia was 
an important acquisition because it filled a gap in the 
collection covering the period from the 1960s to the 
early 1980s. The UWA Librarian, Mr Arthur Ellis (leit 
is pictured inspecting the encyclopaedia with Mr 
Okamoto (centre) and Dr Takayama. (AIS photo). 
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Central America: Australian Government views and policy 


Speech delivered on behalf of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, by the Chairman 
of the Disarmament and Arms Control Sub-Committee of the Parliamentary Joint Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and Defence, Mr David Charles, MP, to the Pacific and Australian Human Rights 
Congress on Central America, in Melbourne, on 21 July: 


Exactly two years ago, the then newly-elected Australian Government declared a more direct policy 


towards Central America and conditions there. 


Until this stage, Australian policy has been based on the premise that the area was none of our 


business. 


We had no urgent political or commercial stake 
there. It had no direct impact on our security, 
though we knew that persistent tension anywhere 
was cause for concern. Significant barriers stood 
in the way of commercial relations: distance; poor 
sea and air links; the smallness of the economies 
of the region; the poverty of their condition; and 
the lack of complementarity between their econ- 
omies and ours. Our cultural and historical links 
were limited. 

The new Government reacted differently to 
these facts simply because it was a Labor Govern- 
ment, a democratic socialist government. The 
new policy, therefore, was influenced to a defin- 
itive extent by the ALP’s fundamental interest in 
human rights, greater influence for all classes over 
their social, economic and political conditions, 
and freedom for all nations from external threats 
to their peace and stability. The bases of the new 
policy were that Australia: 

è wished to see human rights improved and 
conditions created for social and economic 
reform as necessary steps towards stable, de- 
mocratic government; 

è considered that military action would not solve 
Central America’s problems, creating instead 
an environment inimical to reform and recon- 
ciliation; 

è supported the UN Security Council’s affirma- 
tion that all countries in the region had the right 
to live in peace, free of foreign interference; 

@ endorsed the Contadora initiative to promote 
dialogue so as to bring about political solutions 
to the problems of the region; and 

è looked to the United States to balance its 
legitimate right to worry about the region's 
security with a concern for the promotion of 
human rights, social reform, stability and de- 
mocracy there. 

Nothing has changed in these two years to 
cause the Government to reshape this policy. We 
have responded to developments in the region in 
a number of admittedly modest but still effective 
ways in this period. We have given $300 000 to 
the International Committee of the Red Cross to 
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Mr John McCarthy, Australian Ambassador to Mexico, 
presented his Letters of Credence as Australia’s non- 
resident Ambassador to El Salvador on 4 July 1985. 
(AIS photo). 


help people displaced by hostilities in Nicaragua 
and El Salvador, for example. We have given 
$203 000 more to be used in the region through a 
mechanism we call the Head of Mission Dis- 
cretionary Aid Fund. 

Through this fund, we have also provided 
$26 000 for infant milk formula in Nicaragua. We 
have given $10 000 to the Northcote-Masatepe 
sister city project to build a concrete plant in 
Nicaragua. We have established diplomatic rela- 
tions with El Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua, 
thus augmenting existing relations with Costa Rica 
and Guatemala. We have accepted about 1500 
people from Central America under our special 
humanitarian and refugee programs. Last Septem- 
ber, | visited El Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras 
and Costa Rica — the first time an Australian 
Foreign Minister had even been there. Stewart 
West, who was then Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs, visited the region in June last year. 
Dr Martinez, Nicaragua’s Minister for Foreign 
Trade, came here in February last year. The 
Foreign Ministers of Honduras and Nicaragua will 
be visiting Australia over the next few weeks. We 
have boosted the staff at our Embassy in Mexico, 
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which conducts relations between Australia and 
the region. 
So: not only are our concerns and hopes for the 
people of Central America as valid today as they 
were when we announced our policy two years 
ago, we have also been actively doing something 
about them. | am glad that this Congress gives me 
the opportunity to make all this clear. it is — as | 
have said — the policy’s second birthday. The 
imminent visit here by important members of the 
Honduran and Nicaraguan Governments require 
that all concerned should be clear where Australia 
stands. 
But there is another immediate reason for 
seizing the chance to restate our more direct 
policy towards the region. This is that Australia is 
now a member of the UN Security Council. This 
means more than that we have earned recognition 
and support from our colleagues in the world 
body. It also means that we have an obligation to 
take a careful interest in happenings and develop- 
ments which influence the cause of peace, 
however far they may be from Australia. So, in 
several significant ways, we have cause to be 
closely concerned with events in Central America, 
the harm they might do to the people who live 
there and the danger they might pose to inter- 
national security. 
This interest is strengthened by the increasing 
level of attention that Australians in general seem 
to be taking in Central America. And this attention 
in turn is reflected in a number of developments: 
® public activity by groups and people involved 
in Central American issues; 
© the frequent representations on these issues to 
the Government; 

© visits to the region by concerned Australians, 
including members of Parliament; and 

è sustained and substantial interest by the media 
in Central American problems. 

These problems, born in developments in 
colonial times, are so serious as to seem intracti- 
ble. Outside Costa Rica, democratic traditions are 
non-existent — a situation which allows and even 
encourages abuse of human rights. Economic 
structures are fragile and dependent on foreign 
interests. The people have to bear gross in- 
equality, poverty, illiteracy and malnourishment. 
Their lives and their history are continuously 
interfered with by outside interests. The attention 
of the world tends to be concentrated on the 
happenings in Nicaragua and El Salvador, but the 
whole region faces the same problems: military 
tension, tenuous government, revolutionary and 
counter-revolutionary pressure and economic 
crisis, testing even Costa Rica’s hardy democratic 
and non-militarist traditions. 
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There is no need in a meeting such as this 
Congress to dwell on the details. But, before | deal 
with the Contadora initiative to bring an end to 
conflict in the region, | want to discuss human 
rights, which is a central element in the Govern- 
ment’s approach to the Central American ques- 
tion. The theorists of diplomacy may ponder the 
different level of acceptability between auth- 
oritarian and totalitarian regimes; for the ordinary 
person, the difference is minuscule, The order that 
both kinds of regime bring is the peace of the 
grave. Our concern at the level of violence and 
the abuses of human rights in the region has been 
clearly expressed in world fora and in our direct 
contacts with the countries concerned. We are 
especially troubled by events in Guatemala and El 
Salvador, 

When the process towards constitutional gov- 
ernment began in Guatemala with the Constituent 
Assembly elections a year ago, there were indica- 
tions that the situation was improving. But recent 
violence — and the nature of the violence — have 
tended to dispel the optimism which might have 
been stimulated then. The Australian Government 
has made it clear that the present authorities in 
Guatemala should act to curb abuses of human 
rights and provide a climate in which the people 
can participate in peace in the Presidential elect- 
ions in November. 

There have been signs of substantial im- 
provement over the past 18 months on the human 
rights question in El Salvador. President Duarte 
deserves credit for tackling a problem his 
predecessors seemed unwilling or unable to face. 
There is a fair amount of argument over the 
incidence of murder by death squad but the trend 
is indisputably downwards. All the same, the 
situation is still very worrying. We have condem- 
ned political killings, whoever is responsible, and 
we have told the El Salvadoran authorities that we 
think it is essential particularly that civilians 
caught up in combat zones should be respected. 

Human rights issues in Central America tend to 
be focussed on such countries as Guatemala but 
the question as it concerns Nicaragua must also 
be faced, however sympathetically inclined the 
observer may be. The Nicaraguan revolution was 
the result of a popular uprising. It brought reforms 
which gave most people their first taste of dignity 
and value for generations. They gave the people 
their first access in generations to education and 
health and political participation. When the 
Somoza regime ended, Nicaraguans were treated 
to an unprecedented degree of respect for basic 
human rights. This being said, it must also be 
admitted that the Sandinistas’ human rights perfor- 
mance since then is not immaculate. The rights of 
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indigenous Nicaraguans have been eroded since 
the revolution, for example, though the Govern- 
ment has admitted it since and says it is doing 
something about it. The number of political 
detainees has increased. Political groups and 
trade unions have been harassed. Press censorship 
is increasing. 

| appreciate that much of this can be traced to 
the war against the Contras, whose human rights 
record is itself attrocious. The war has caused 
political polarisation, economic dislocation and 
physical brutality. Australia has expressed its 
concern about this to Nicaragua. It would be a 
tragedy, after what the Nicaraguans have been 
through, if they trampled human rights in the rush 
to the barricades. Australia calls on all those 
involved in this war to reflect on their actions and 
all the consequences. 

The most realistic proposal in sight to end the 
hostilities in Central America remains — in the 
Australian Government's view — the initiative by 
the Contadora States. We believe the Contadora 
initiative to be the principal multilateral mechan- 
ism by which external intervention can be brought 
to an end, regional peace, restored and understan- 
ding regained between Nicaragua and its neigh- 
bours —- including, by implication, the U.S. In 
saying this, of course, | am owning up to a degree 
of pessimism. The Contadora road has been a 
rocky one. Mistrust and point-scoring seem en- 
demic. The efforts of the Contadora governments 
have been constant since January 1983 and have 
received broad international support. Acting as a 
kind of escape valve, Contadora has probably 
prevented disputation getting worse. But 
movement towards an effective, comprehensive 
treaty has run into many setbacks. 

The Revised Treaty of September 1984 seemed 
to provide a rational basis on which to build 
regional peace. The prospect for such a peace 
became unexpectedly brighter later in September 
when Nicaragua announced that it would sign this 
Revised Treaty. Other Central American govern- 
ments had already made positive statements about 
the Revised Treaty. But changes to it since then — 
the result of a change of heart by the core four 
countries — have brought much disagreement 
and acrimony. They did offer greater precision in 
defining verification methods but also proposed to 
change the intent of the Revised Treaty relating to 
external intervention. 

Consultations between Contadora and Central 
American countries aimed at narrowing the 
ground of disagreement have been going on 
frequently but inconclusively. The Contadora 
group is becoming more and more frustrated. 
Matters have been complicated by the continuing 
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deterioration in relations between Nicaragua and 
the U.S. and specific disputes between Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. In January this year, the U.S. 
decided unilaterally to suspend its direct talks 
with Nicaragua, arguing that Managua was using 
these talks to avoid negotiations within Con- 
tadora. In the Contadora meeting in june, 
Nicaragua insisted on discussing what it said were 
the ‘aggressive’ actions of the U.S. The result was 
that the meeting was suspended. We fear that the 
suspension may undo the limited progress that has 
been made over recent months. Nicaragua 
appeared to have been flexible over core four 
government’s concerns about verification and a 
continuing American military presence in the 
region. It has now reverted to the earlier, un- 
modified Treaty. In May, the U.S. imposed an 
economic boycott on Nicaragua — an action 
which the Australian Government considers 
severe and unhelpful to the Contadora process. 
The U.S. Congress has since voted $27 million in 
aid to the Contras — albeit labelled humanitarian 
aid — another action which is not helpful in the 
circumstances. 

There is not a great deal to celebrate in this 
muddle. The Contadora process has sailed into a 
kind of Bermuda Triangle. It gives the Govern- 
ment no pleasure to have to describe a situation 
which — with weakness and fault on all sides — is 
costing many innocent people their lives. The 
critical question in any discussion of ways to 
resolve the matter is whether or not the requisite 
political will exists on the part of those involved. 
The Central American countries have been diver- 
ted too often from pursuing the principal Con- 
tadora objectives. Bilateral disputes have received 
excessive attention. An unfortunate tendency has 
been shown to play to the galleries. The U.S., 
while publicly supporting Contadora, pursues 
trade and other policies which are unhelpful to 
the Contadora process. 

Australia has affirmed and reaffirmed its support 
for the Contadora initiative as a Latin American 
approach to a Latin American problem. It offers 
hope of overcoming inherent problems of mis- 
trust. It seeks to avoid the imposition of a different 
cultural group acting as policemen in the area. It 
holds out the chance of reducing the dangers of 
great power interests overriding those of the 
people who live there. We have supported the 
Contadora initiative — despite all the mishaps and 
obstacles — because we believe that it deserves 
international support to give it life and momen- 
tum. In the view of the Australian Government, 
Contadora is the most efficient way available to 
encourage dialogue, reduce tension, end conflict 
and keep the peace in Central America. 
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Diplomats as terrorist targets: an historical overview 
By Andrew Selth* 


‘Almost every page of history offers some remark 
on the inviolable rights of ambassadors, and the 
security of their persons, a security sanctioned by 
every clause and precept of human and revealed 


law.’ 


Grotius 
De Jure Belli ac Pacis 
(1625) 


Despite the universal acceptance by States of the principle of diplomatic inviolability, the profession. 


of diplomacy has always held its dangers. 


_ Throughout history diplomats have been exposed to insults, harassment and violent attack, 
sometimes at the hands of State authorities but more often from mobs and individuals with a grievance. 


Diplomats have been strangers in foreign lands, 
symbolising different political and economic sys- 
tems, different standards of living, races and 
religions. As interstate contacts grew and their 
official representative status came to be accepted 
as an integral part of international society, so 
diplomats were increasingly identified as vehicles 
through which popular grievances might be 
registered against the sending States. Only this 
century, however, have diplomats been viewed as 
worthwhile targets for terrorist attack. 

Despite an assault by Chinese elements against 
the diplomatic community in Peking in 1900, it 
was Russian terrorists who showed the way. After 
the Bolshevik coup in October 1917 the Social 
Revolutionary Party assassinated the German 
Ambassador to the Soviet Republic in an attempt 
to disrupt relations between Moscow and Berlin. 
In 1923 a Soviet diplomat at the Lausanne Peace 
Conference was shot by White Russians and four 
years later another monarchist killed the Soviet 
Minister to Poland. In the 1930s the Counsellor of 
the German Embassy in Paris was murdered by an 
anti-Nazi emigre and not long afterwards the 
German Counsellor in Moscow suffered the same 
fate. The period immediately before World War I 
and the years that followed its end saw an 
increasing number of attacks on diplomats and 
diplomatic facilities. Clifton Wilson, who has 
carried out perhaps the most detailed study of this 





* Mr Selth is an officer in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. He has just completed a MA degree in Interna- 
tional Relations at the Australian National University 
(ANU). His book on the terrorist threat to diplomacy is to 
be published later this year by ANU’s Strategic and 
Defence Studies Centre. 
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subject, could count the deaths of at least 13 _ 
people attached to diplomatic missions between 
1945-1967. ‘Many more’ were injured.” 

Most of those diplomats killed during this later 
period, however, appear to have died as a result 
not of any particular terrorist intent but from 
events related to the general social turmoil and 
political unrest of the time. There was a small 
number of isolated terrorist attacks, such as the 
abduction of the United States Ambassador to 
Brazil in 1949 and an attempt on the life of the 
U.S. Ambassador to japan in 1961, but with few 
exceptions none of the anti-colonial or revolution- 
ary groups of the time seem to have had any 
policy specifically to attack diplomatic targets.* 
No doubt because the mobilisation of internation- 
al support was an integral part of their strategies 
they appear deliberately to have eschewed attacks 
which risked the alienation of the international 
diplomatic community. For example, General 
George Grivas, the leader of the Cypriot EOKA 
terrorists, declared in his 1953 Preparatory Gener- 
al Plan: 





paa yolk 


' CE. Wilson, Diplomatic Privileges and immunities 
(University of Arizona Press, Tucson, 1967),p. 52.{For 
the purposes of this article the term ‘diplomat’ is used 
to describe all government officials assigned to a 
consular or diplomatic post abroad, or representing a 
major international agency such as the United Na- 
tions.) 

- The Viet Cong attack on the U.S. Embassy in Saigon 
during the 1968 Tet offensive hardly qualifies as a 
terrorist attack on a diplomatic facility, but is worthy 
of note as a deliberate attack by insurgents on a 
diplomatic mission for its symbolic value in prop- 
aganda war. 
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The British must be continuously harried and beset 
until they are obliged by international diplomacy 
exercised through the United Nations to examine the 
Cyprus problem and settle it in accordance with the 
desires of the Cypriot people and the whole Greek 
nation.*- 


When a U.S. Vice-Consul was accidentially 
killed by an EOKA bomb in 1956 the terrorists 
expressed their ‘deep regret’ to the U.S. Govern- 
ment and explained that the bomb was meant for 
a Briton. It was not until the late 1960s that attacks 
on diplomats and their facilities were made a 
significant part of terrorist campaigns. While it is 
not possible to divide such complex phenomena 
into neatly defined periods, three very broad 
trends can be discerned in these sorts of terrorist 
attacks over the next 15 years — kidnappings, 
embassy seizures and assassination attempts. In- 
discriminate violence against diplomatic targets 
— usually in the form of bomb attacks — 
remained a feature throughout the period. 

The initial spate of kidnappings seems to have 
been a direct product of the collapse of rural- 
based insurgencies in Latin America. A member of 
the U.S. Military Mission in Caracas was kidnapp- 
ed by Venezuelan terrorists in 1963, and another 
in 1964, but no demands were made in either 
case and both captives were released unharmed 
after only a few days. Four years later two U.S. 
Military Attaches in Guatemala were killed in 
what appears to have been an abortive kidnap- 
ping attempt. This was followed later in 1968 by 
the death of the U.S. Ambassador to Guatemala, 
who was shot while attempting to escape his 
would-be terrorist kidnappers. 

It was in Brazil, however, that the tactic of 
abducting diplomats was first used successfully by 
terrorists to win concessions from a receiving 
government. In September 1969 the U.S. Ambas- 
sador, Charles Elbrick, was kidnapped in Rio de 
Janeiro by members of the Movimento Revolu- 
cionario do Outubre 8 (The Revolutionary Move- 
ment of 8 October, or MR-8), a group associated 
with the ALN.* For the Ambassador's safe return 
the terrorists demanded the release of 15 political 
prisoners from Brazilian gaols and the publication 
of their political manifesto. ALN leader Carlos 
Marighela declared that: 

By kidnapping the American Ambassador we wish to 

demonstrate that it is possible to triumph over the 





3. Reproduced as Appendix 1 in George Grivas, The 
Memoirs of George Grivas (Longmans, London, 1964) 
pp. 204-205. 

4. MR-8 appears to have been a sub-group of the Acao 
Libertadora Nacional (National Liberating Action, or 
ALN). 
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dictatorship and exploitation if we are properly armed 

and organised.> 

The Brazilian government responded with mas- 
sive searches and increased military controls over 
the population but soon agreed to the ALN’s 
demands and the Ambassador was released with- 
out harm. 

The success of this operation encouraged Brazi- 
lian terrorists to try again. In March 1970 the 
Japanese Consul-General in Sao Paulo was 
abducted and later released in return for five 
political prisoners. The following month an 
attempt to seize the U.S. Consul in Porto Allegre 
failed, but in June the same year terrorists success- 
fully kidnapped the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many’s (FRG) Ambassador to Brazil, Ehrenfried 
von Holleben. A communique left at the scene 
stated that ‘the terrorists would no longer confine 
themselves to kidnapping representatives of the 
major powers: all foreign diplomats would be 
considered fair game’.® Von Holleben was later 
set free in return for the release of 40 political 
prisoners. Only six months later, when the Swiss 
Ambassador to Brazil was kidnapped, the price of 
a diplomat’s safe return had risen to 70 political 
prisoners, yet it was still paid. As Robert Moss has 
correctly observed, it was ‘runaway inflation’.” It 
was also the successful manipulation of forces 
both within the Brazilian Government and outside 
it, as explained by the leader of MR-8 in 1970: 

We orient our armed actions in such a way as to make 

them politically profitable. For instance, the kidnap- 

ping of a foreign diplomat creates political problems 
for the regime. Either the regime agrees with the 

Minister of Interior not to give in and allows the 

diplomat to be killed — which creates difficulties with 

the foreign power the diplomat represents, and with 
which the regime has economic ties — or the regime 
meets the demands of the kidnappers and the 
diplomat is set free, then the army and police criticise 
the leniency of the Government and that creates 
dissension within the regime. In our case, we only 
carried out kidnappings when we were fairly sure our 
demands would be met. We chose diplomats from 
countries on which Brazil is dependent and we knew 
the Minister for Interior was not in a position to adopt 
a tough stance.® 





5. Carlos Marighela, ‘Declaration by the ALN October 
Revolutionary Group’ in For the Liberation of Brazil 
(Penguin, Harmondsworth, 1971), p. 25. 

6. Robert Moss, Urban Guerrillas: The New Face of 
Political Violence (Alister Taylor, Wellington, 1971), 
p. 206. 

7. Moss, p. 245. 

8. Quoted by Sanche de Gramont, ‘How One Pleasant, 
Scholarly Young Man From Brazil Became a Kidnap- 
ping, Gun-Toting, Bombing Revolutionary’, New York 
Times Magazine, 15 November 1970, p. 140. 
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The success of the diplomatic kidnappings in 
Brazil ensured that the tactic was quickly taken up 
by terrorist groups elsewhere. Between August 
1968 and May 1971 there were no less than 21 
kidnappings or attempted kidnappings of di- 
plomatic personnel, in 10 countries. All but four 
occurred in Latin America.? Most of the hostages 
were released unharmed but three, the FRG 
Ambassador to Guatemala and a U.S. Aid Advisor 
in Uruguay in 1970, and the Israeli Consul- 
General in Turkey a year later, were killed by their 
captors after ransom demands were refused. After 
the death of the U.S. Aid Advisor, a terrorist is 
reported to have told a Cuban newspaper that the 
murder was necessary for the kidnappers to retain 
their credibility and ‘because the success or 
failure of one urban guerrilla group in using 
diplomatic kidnapping as a form of political 
blackmail would influence other extremist move- 
ments that might be tempted to use the same 
weapon’ 0 

The kidnapping and death of Count Karl von 
Spreti, the FRG Ambassador to Guatemala, was 
significant for other reasons. It was the first time 
that money had been demanded as part of the 
ransom, the first time that a diplomat had been 
killed by his captors and, perhaps most impor- 
tantly, the first time that a sending government 
had publicly criticised the receiving government 
for its inability both to protect the diplomatic 
personnel for which it was responsible and to 
recover them safely in the event that they were 
abducted. 

The West German Government sent a special 
envoy to Guatemala to press for accession to the 
terrorists’ demands and after von Spreti’s murder 
reduced its diplomatic relations with the Guate- 
malan Government to a bare minimum. FRG 
Chancellor Willy Brandt went as far as suggesting 
that concerted international action be taken to 
investigate this latest threat to diplomats, thus for 
the first time removing the entire problem ‘from 
the realm of newspaper headlines to the realm of 
international law and politics’.™ 

Diplomatic kidnappings reached a peak in 
1970, when there were 17 separate incidents. 


% The four incidents which took place outside Latin 
America were the kidnappings of the U.S. Political 
Secretary in jordan in June 1970, the UK Consul in 
Canada in October 1970, the German Honorary 
Consul in Spain that December and the Israeli 
Consul-General to Turkey in May 1971. 

t0. Moss, p. 228. 

11. Carol Baumann, The Diplomatic Kidnappings, A 
Revolutionary Tactic of Urban Terrorism (Martinus 
Nijhoff, The Hague, 1973), p. 101. 
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They then dropped away quickly until 1972 when 
the number began slowly to rise again. According 
to the U.S. State Department, diplomats from 
some 47 countries were kidnapped in the 15 years 
between 1968-1983.'?: From 1972, however, this 
tactic was overshadowed by an increased number 
of bomb attacks and seizures of diplomatic 
facilities. 

In 1955 six gunmen stormed the Romanian 
Legation in Berne and demanded the release of 
anti-communists held in Romanian prisons, but 
this incident, like the seizure of the Yugoslav 


Consulate in Gothenburg by Croatian emigres in _ > 
1970, apparently failed to capture the imagination 


of the world’s terrorists. In December 1972, 
however, a significant new threat to diplomats 
emerged when the Israeli Embassy in Bangkok 
was seized by four members of the Black Septem- 
ber Organisation (BSO) and its six occupants held 
hostage. The terrorists demanded the release of 36 
Palestinian compatriots held in Israel but after 19 
hours were persuaded by Thai authorities to free 
their own captives in return for safe passage to 
Egypt. 

Less than three months later, eight members of 
the same terrorist group took control of the Saudi 
Arabian Embassy in Khartoum. They demanded 
the release of other Palestinians held in Israel and 
Jordan, and of members of the Red Army Faction 
imprisoned in the FRG. These demands were 
refused, but before surrendering to the Sudanese 
authorities the terrorists killed two U.S. diplomats 
and a Belgian diplomat who had been in the Saudi 
Embassy at the time it was seized. in their tactics, 
the nature and scope of their demands, their 
ruthlessness and their use of one State’s diploma- 
tic assets to apply pressure on other States, the 
terrorists responsible for these attacks set a pattern 
for further seizures of diplomatic facilities in the 
years that followed. 

Between 1972-1982 armed extremists took 
over embassies and consulates more than 50 
times, ‘generally to demand the release of prison- 
ers or other political concessions, sometimes just 
to register disapproval of a particular policy’. 
There was a dramatic increase in such incidents 
after 1979, due in part no doubt to the example 
provided by the hostage crisis in Iran but also 


12. Terrorist Incidents Involving Diplomats: A Statistical 


Overview of International Terrorist Incidents Involy- 
ing Diplomatic Personnel and Facilities from January 
1968 through April 1983 (State Department, 
Washington, 1983), p.4. 

13. B.M. Jenkins, Diplomats on the Front Line, Rand 
Paper P-6749 (Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, 
1982) p.3. 
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because of political struggles like that between 
iraq and tran, or that continuing in El Salvador. By 
the end of 1982 the diplomatic premises of 38 
States had been seized by terrorists in some 27 
countries, with the missions of the United States 
and Egypt the most popular targets for this form of 
terrorist attack.!* 

After 1981, however, the number of seizures 
each year declined as diplomatic facilities be- 
came more secure and as terrorists came to accept 
the limited results that such operations usually 
achieved. Seizures of diplomatic premises were 
not eliminated from the terrorists’ tactical inven- 
tory, but were replaced as the most prevalent 
threat to diplomats by a greater frequency of 
personal attacks. 

As both sending and receiving States began 
taking measures to guard against kidnappers and 
the seizure of diplomatic facilities, so terrorist 
groups turned increasingly to bombings and 
assassination attempts against specific targets. In 
1970 about half the total number of international 
terrorist incidents were directed against people, 
half against property. By 1981 some 80 per cent of 
attacks were against people and there seems to 
have been a corresponding rise in the proportion 
directed against diplomatic personnel.!5} Many 
attacks were made with handguns but bombs, 
always a favourite terrorist weapon, were re- 
sponsible for many more casualties. 

Over the past few years attacks have become 
more destructive and less discriminating in their 
victims; 1983 saw a new development with the 
use by some terrorist groups of large car bombs 
driven to their targets by fanatics willing to martyr 
themselves in order to cause the greatest damage 
and highest number of casualties. The bombing of 
the U.S. Embassy in Beirut in April 1983, for 
example, resulted in the deaths of 63 people 
(including 17 Americans) with 120 people 
injured.'® Over 400 diplomats, including 23 
ambassadors, have been killed by terrorists since 
1968 and nearly 900 diplomats have been 
wounded.” 

As several scholars have noted, there are a 





14. B.M. jenkins, Embassies Under Siege: A Review of 
48 Embassy Take-overs, 1971 — 1980 Rand Report 
R-2651-RC (Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, 1981) 
p.v. 

15. Patterns of international Terrorism: 
Department, Washington, 1982) p.4. 

t6. ‘Victims of Terrorism’, Department of State Newslet- 
fer (May 1983), p.2. See also Terrorist Bombings: A 
Statistical Overview of International Terrorist Bomb- 
ing Incidents from January 1977 through May 1983 
(State Department, Washington, 1983), p.1. 

17. Terrorist Incidents Involving Diplomats, pp. 1-4 
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number of serious problems in quantifying and 
evaluating trends of this kind. The major 
difficulty, as always, lies in determining precisely 
what constitutes a terrorist attack. Another relates 
to the inevitable reliance of researchers on incom- 
plete data and untested sources. While consider- 
able efforts have been made by some collection 
agencies there will always be gaps in information 
about any clandestine activity. 


No figures can ever show the terrorist opera- 
tions planned but never carried out, begun but 
aborted before they came to official notice and 
which may have taken place in closed societies 
and never publicly revealed. Even compilations in 


_ the same country with access to many of the same 


sources, like those of the U.S. State Department 
and the Rand Corporation, differ markedly in 
some crucial areas. Figures can in any case 
provide only part of the picture, as terrorist attacks 
must also be judged in terms of their effects. 


With all these problems in mind, it is neverthe- 
less, still possible to survey the levels of terrorist 
attacks on diplomats and diplomatic facilities over 
the past 15 years and make some general observa- 
tions. Between 1968-1982 the Rand Corporation 
recorded 574 attacks against diplomats and di- 
plomatic facilities, in total more than 25 per cent 
of all international terrorist attacks for the 
period.’* By 1983 the level of attacks against 
diplomatic targets had risen to nearly 40 per cent 
of the total.2° The U.S. State Department, which 
includes threats, hoaxes, arms smuggling inci- 
dents and other kinds of terrorist-related data in its 
statistics, has reckoned that the level of attacks 
against diplomatic targets between 1968-1983 
stood at 52 per cent of the total.2'- Both collection 
agencies agree that the number of attacks against 
diplomats and diplomatic facilities grew steadily 
almost every year, jumping dramatically to reach 
a peak in 1980. 1984 seems likely to have 
recorded a level of incidents at least as high and 
probably higher than at any time since these 





18. See for example Grant Wardlaw, Political Terrorism: 
Theory, Tactics and Counter-Measures (Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, 1982) pp. 50-53. 

19. Jenkins, Diplomats on the Front Line, p.1. 

20. B.M. Jenkins, New Modes of Conflict, Rand Report 
R-3009-DNA (Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, 
1983), p.14. 

21. Terrorist Incidents Involving Diplomats, p.1. See also 
R.M. Sayre, ‘International Terrorism: A Long Twilight 
Struggle’, Address by Robert M. Sayre, Director of 
the Office for Counter-terrorism and Emergency 
Planning, before the Foreign Policy Association, 
New York, 15 August 1984, Current Policy 608 (15 
August 1984), p.1. 
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records were begun in 1968. On present indica- 
tions 1985 is already well on the way to recording 
similar figures. 

Not only are terrorists attacking diplomatic 
targets more often but they are attacking the 
diplomats of more States. To date terrorists have 
carried out operations against the personnel and 
premises of at least 66 States?? with 10 nationali- 
ties the target in more than half the incidents. 
Those States most threatened with this kind of 
violence have been the United States, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia, followed by France, Cuba, the Soviet 
Union and the United Kingdom. Attacks are also 
taking place in more countries, although 42 per 
cent of all incidents have occurred -in North 
America and Western Europe, with most of the 
remainder in Central America. and the Middle 
East. 

The most favoured location for terrorist attacks 
against diplomats is the United States (particularly 
New York)? followed by France, Lebanon, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Argentina, Colombia, Italy 
and the FRG. The State Department has listed over 
100 groups claiming responsibility for attacks on 
diplomatic targets over the last 15 years.24 The 
number is increasing each year and many new 
terrorist groups appear to be singling out diplo- 
mats as one of their primary targets. 

The motives behind these attacks are almost as 
diverse as the groups responsible for them, While 
several attempts have been made to devise 
typologies for such incidents the most useful is 
perhaps that suggested by Brian Jenkins in 1982. 
In a study published that year he identified five 
major types of terrorist attack involving diplomats, 
as follows:*>- 

@ terrorist attacks on diplomats that are associat- 
ed with current insurgencies, such as those in 


22. Jenkins, Diplomats on the Front Line, p.4. With its 
wider data base, the U.S. State Department lists 
incidents involving the diplomats of 113 countries. 
See Terrorist Incidents Involving Diplomats, p.3. 

23. Half the terrorist attacks on diplomats in the United 
States have taken place in New York and have 
involved diplomatic missions to the United Nations. 


Only 20 per cent of the attacks in the U.S. took place | 


in Washington, with the remainder scattered 
throughout the country, reflecting the distribution of 
various ethnic communities and minor diplomatic 
posts. Jenkins, Diplomats on the Front Line, p.6. 

24. Terrorist. Incidents Involving Diplomats, -p.5. The 
State Department warns that some claims may be 
false and that some groups may have been invented 
to disguise the involvement of states or organisations 
in particular incidents. 

25. The following draws heavily on Jenkins, Diplomats 
on the Front Line, pp. 8-10. 
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Central America (this is one of the largest 

categories); 

è attacks by ethnic, emigre or exile groups 
against the representatives of the State they 
oppose, such as those carried out by Croatian 
separatist groups against Yugoslav diplomats 
and diplomatic missions; 

è world-wide attacks on foreign diplomats by 
terrorists operating as part of a wider campaign 
against a government, such as those conducted 
by various Palestinian groups; 

@ isolated terrorist attacks against diplomats by 
indigenous groups to protest the actions of a 
foreign government, one example of which 
would be the bombing of the French Embassy 
in Lima to protest against French nuclear tests. 
in the Pacific; and 

@ finally, the government use of terrorist tactics, 
or employment of terrorist groups to attack 
foreign diplomats abroad as the continuation of 
a local armed conflict, or as a form of surrogate 
warfare. 

The rash of attacks by tran and frag against each 
other’s diplomats since the war between those 
two countries began in 1980 would fall into this 
category. 

No terrorist group concentrates exclusively on 
attacks against diplomats or diplomatic facilities, 
but a number have given a high priority to these 
targets. Since their latest terrorist campaign began 
in 1975 Armenian separatists, for example, have 
carried out more than 70 attacks on Turkish 
diplomats, resulting in the death of nearly 30, 
including members of their families.26 Various 
Croatian groups too have singled out diplomatic 
targets for special attention, directing attacks 
against Yugoslav officials and facilities in the 
United States, Europe and Australia. In 1973, fer 
example, Australian police seized a confidential 
booklet produced by the Hrvatsko Revolucionar- 
no Bratsvo (Croatian Revolutionary Brotherhood, 
or HRB) and entitled ‘Instructions for Croats 
Outside Their Homeland’, which exhorted Croa- 
tian extremists to: | | 

Destroy all Yugoslav embassies and consulates, kill 

Yugoslav diplomatic representatives because they are 

common criminals and Fascists.” 

A number of anti-Castro Cuban groups and 

various Palestinian groups have also singled out 

diplomatic targets for attack, as have Jewish 


26. Grant Wardlaw, ‘The Year of the Bomb —- And More 
to Come’ Pacific Defence Reporter Annual Refer- 
ence Edition, (December 1983Aanuary 1984), p.33. 

27, Quoted in Stephen Clissold, Croat Separatism: 


Nationalism, Dissidence and Terrorism, Conflict 3 


Studies 103 (institute for the Study of Confij 
London 1979) pp. 15-16. £ 
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extremist organisations active in the United States 
and Western Europe. In 1974 a number of Latin 
American terrorist groups established a Junta de 
Co-ordinacion Revolucionaria (junta of Revolu- 
tionary Coordination) in Paris, one of the main 
purposes of which was to facilitate the assassin- 
ation of Latin American diplomats in Europe, 
Diplomatic targets are still popular with extremists 
in Central and Latin America. 

Despite some superficial similarities, these ter- 
rorist attacks are in many ways unique, arising 
from and taking place in circumstances that can 
never be repeated. Yet here again some general 
observations can be made. Diplomats and di- 
plomatic facilities might be chosen as primary or 
instrumental targets, attacked either because of 
their immediate value to the terrorists (such as the 
assassination of the British Ambassador to Ireland 
in July 1976 by the IRA) or because they may be 
used as a means to induce certain responses in 
other governments, as was the case when mem- 
bers of Colombia’s Movimiento 19 Abril (April 19 
Movement, or M-19) occupied the Dominican 
Embassy in Bogota in February 1980 and used the 
18 high-ranking diplomats captured there at the 
time to bargain with the Colombian 
Government.28 Often elements of both are pre- 
sent. 

In these ways, terrorists have been able to 
register protests against particular States and win 
various concessions, such as the release of politi- 
cal prisoners, the publication of political state- 
ments or simply additional operating funds. In 
some cases terrorist actions against diplomats 
have prompted responses by States that have 
either been repressive, and thus counter- 
productive, or else of such a nature as to threaten 
the very liberties which the States claim to defend. 
Attacks have embarrassed receiving governments 
by exposing their inability to protect diplomats 
and their facilities and in other ways caused 
friction with the sending States. The latter in their 
turn have been obliged to divert resources to 
protect their missions abroad and have suffered 
additional uncertainties in the conduct of their 
international relations. These victories for the 
terrorists, however, have been largely tactical. The 
real value of diplomatic targets for terrorist groups 
lies in their ability to promote wider strategic 
objectives. 

Diplomats and diplomatic facilities are unique- 


28. When M-19 attacked the Dominician Embassy a 


reception was being heid, attended by the Ambassa- 
dors of the United States, Mexico, Austria and seven 
other countries, including the Papal Nuncio. The 
terrorists demanded the release of 311 political 
prisoners, a U.S.$50 million ransom and safe con- 
duct out of the country. 
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ly valuable targets for any terrorist group. After 
centuries, the diplomat is now ‘the most purely 
representative figure of his time. Behind him 
stands his whole country and its aims ... He is the 
point of contact between policy and the world 
outside’ 2% By attacking one official or one office a 
terrorist group which is not structurally or logisti- 
cally equipped for a larger scale conflict can in 
effect assault an entire state, group of States or 
world system in miniature. 

Terrorists can attack a policy, an alliance or a 
world view. Thus the American Ambassador 
kidnapped in Brazil in 1969 represented the ‘big 
North American capitalists’ and the British 
Ambassador kidnapped by Tupamaros in Monte- 
video in 1971 was seen as a symbol of ‘British 
imperialism’ 3 Soviet missions have been attack- 
ed because they represent the communist system 
and U.S. missions because they represent the 
Capitalist system. Egyptian missions have been 
seized because Egypt supported the Camp David 
Accords and Saudi Arabian missions have been 
bombed because that country supported Western 
peace initiatives in Lebanon. Yugoslav diplomats 
have been assassinated because their Government 
denies Croatians a State of their own and Turkish 
officials are threatened because of Turkish Gov- 
ernment policies toward the Armenian population 
over 70 years ago. Because of their uniquely 
representative function diplomats and diplomatic 
facilities are seen as potent symbols through the 
manipulation of which terrorists can seize the 
initiative in a psychological war. 

Such attacks also ensure the terrorists of an 
immediate and wide response. By openly flouting 
the time-honoured principle of diplomatic inviol- 
ability terrorists ‘automatically engage the atten- 
tion and concern of the entire diplomatic 
community as well as the States directly 
involved’ 32. Just as importantly, the blatant 
contravention of such well-established legal and 
ethical norms gives the terrorists’ actions ad- 
ditional shock value, which in turn guarantees 
them greater publicity. For, as one observer has 
noted, ‘terrorism is theatre’33- and targets are 





29. D.B. Miller, The World of States (Croom Helm, 
London, 1981), p.35. 

30. Carlos Marighela, ‘On the Organisational Function 
of Revolutionary Violence’ in For The Liberation of 
Brazil, p.38. 

3. Sir Geoffrey Jackson’s account of his capture and 
eight-month imprisonment is given in People’s Pris- 
on (Faber, London, 1973). 

32. Baumann, p.110. 

33. Brian Jenkins, quoted in Philip Schlesinger, Graham 
Murdock and Philip Elliott, Televising Terrorism: 
Political Violence in Popular Culture (Comedia, 
London, 1983) p.12. 
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chosen in large part because of the attention they 
are likely to attract in the international news 
media. 

Even after 15 years of such incidents the murder 
of a diplomat is still considered newsworthy, as 
was demonstrated in November last year when 
world attention was focussed on the assassination 
of a middle-ranking British official in a minor 
diplomatic post in India.4* Should public interest 
begin to wane more spectacular operations, such 
as the car bomb attacks on diplomatic missions in 


34. On 27 November 1984 Percy Norris, the British 
Deputy High Commissioner in Bombay, was being 
driven to the UK Consulate when he was shot dead 
by two terrorists. The following day a man calling 
from Bucharest, Romania, informed European news 
agencies that the murder had been carried out by the 
‘Revolutionary Organisation of Socialist Muslims’, a 
group believed responsible for the shooting of the 
Israeli Ambassador to Britain in June 1982 and the 
death of another British diplomat in Athens in March 
1984. 





Eight managers from leading scientific and technological organisations of ASEAN countries spent three months 
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Beirut and Kuwait in 1983 and 1984 can quickly 
regain the world’s attention, All these factors have 
combined to make diplomatic targets peculiarly 
attractive to terrorist groups and seem assured to 
keep diplomats and their facilities in the ‘front 
line’. 

As Michael Palliser has warned, terrorist attacks 
on diplomats and diplomatic facilities should not 
be allowed to induce the belief that ‘a code of 
practice which has developed over centuries, and 
which for the most part works well, is in imminent 
danger of collapse’.>- Clearly, it is not. Yet the 
profession is becoming increasingly dangerous 
and the protection of officials and their families 
seems destined to become of greater concern to 
both sending and receiving governments in the 
years ahead. 





35. Michael Palliser, ‘Diplomacy Today’, in Hedley Bull 
and Adam Watson (Eds), The Expansion of interna- 
tional Society (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1984) 
p.352. 





studying research and development management in Australia under the ASEAN-Australia Economic Co-operation 
Program, which includes a $2 200 000 project on the management of science and technology. Mr Rosli bin Omar, 
Special Duties Officer at the Brunei Ministry of Development Research and Development Section, was attached to 
several divisions of Australia’s Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organisation (CSIRO) during his 
stay. He is pictured (right) with Dr Frank Bromilow, Principal Research Scientist at CSIRO’s Division of Building 


Research in Melbourne. (AIS photo). 
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After ANZUS: Australia’s future security arrangements’. 


Speech by the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, to the NSW Branch of the Australian 
institute of International Affairs, at the University of Sydney, on 27 July: 


It is very pleasant to encounter the economy of language that can encapsulate a complex issue in a 


question of two words: after ANZUS? 


Answering it will take longer, not least because that brief question contains a multitude of dubious 
assumptions. However, before | give you my detailed answer, | am tempted to match your brevity with a 
short answer to your short question. After ANZUS? More ANZUS. 


it is not likely that the ANZUS Treaty framework 
will be dismantled, despite the present difficulties 
between New Zealand and the United States. | 
acknowledge. the possibility that relations bet- 
ween our two allies may deteriorate further before 
they improve. Nevertheless, whatever happens on 
that side of the triangle, there is no present or 
foreseeable likelihood of a fundamental change in 
Australia’s relations with either the United States 
or New Zealand. in that sense, from Australia’s 
perspective, anyone who holds his breath waiting 
for the era ‘after ANZUS’ will take on a decidedly 


unattractive colour and odour long before it 


- arrives. 

| think that that states the present situation fairly 
clearly. Now let us step back and look at the 
ANZUS relationship in historical, strategic and 
political perspective, in order to see why | am 
confident: that Australia’s relations with both the 
United States and New Zealand are so sound and 
durable. 


The Australian-American alliance 


The Central Offices of my Department in 
Canberra are clustered around a large eagle in 
stone. That monument commemorates the assis- 
tance we received from the United States on the 
only occasion in our history when Australia’s 
security was directly threatened. Indeed, with the 
benefit of historical hindsight, we now know that 
the combination of American power, other Japan- 
ese commitments, and Australia’s fortunate geo- 
strategic. environment, led the Japanese High 
Command to conclude that an invasion of Aus- 
tralia.was beyond Japan's capabilities, even when 
the situation looked bleakest to us. 

The Australian-American alliance was initiated 


'. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 5, May 1985, pages. 
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by Australia’s greatest Prime Minister, John Curtin. 
In views of the seriousness of the threat to our 
security, and Sir Robert Menzies’ later political 
use of Australia’s relationships with what he 
called our ‘great and powerful friends’, it is truly 
extraordinary that in the first days of the Pacific 
war Menzies strenuously opposed any alliance 
with the United States, because of his loyalty to 
the British Empire. The Curtin Labor Government 
recognised that Australia’s ‘traditional ties’ with 
Britain were of no avail in the strategic circum- 
stances which we confronted, and welcomed the 
United States as Australia’s protector. 

The Australian-American alliance was forged in 
that crisis, when more than a million American 
servicemen were deployed to Australia as a base 
from which to stop and reverse the Japanese thrust 
into the South Pacific. That alliance began long 
before the ANZUS Treaty was formalised in 
September 1951,? and it has remained much 
broader in scope than the specific terms of that 
Treaty ever since. | do not wish to understate the 
importance of the formal commitments that are 
embodied in the ANZUS Treaty not least because 
of the difficulties of putting any alternative 
agreement in place. Nevertheless, it must be 
recognised that the Australian-American relation- 
ship goes well beyond the terms of that document. 

The joint facilities at Pine Gap, Nurrungar and 
North West Cape are very important arrangements 
between the United States and Australia which are 
not obligations arising from the ANZUS Treaty. 
They are distinct and separate bilateral arran- 
gements between Australia and the United States, 
even though they developed within the co- 
operate relationship which is formalised in the 
ANZUS alliance. 

These joint facilities provide the United States 
with early warning facilities and with independent 
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means of verifying Soviet compliance with arms 
control and disarmament arrangements. In so 
doing, they advance Australia’s interests by con- 
tributing to the preservation of peace and the 
global power relationships upon which our 
freedom and way of life ultimately depend. At the 
same time, these facilities make a major contribu- 
tion to America’s security, without requiring of 
America, commitments comparable with those it 
makes to its NATO allies; a commitment to risk 
nuclear devastation in their defence. 

That strategic relationship underlies the strength 
and durability of the Australian-American 
alliance, and guarantees Australia’s independence 
in defence and foreign policy. For important as 
that alliance is to us, we are not mere ‘consumers’ 
of American security. Through the joint facilities 
as well as in other much less significant ways, we 
contribute to America’s security, and that con- 
tribution is recognised and appreciated in 
Washington. Far from diminishing our sovereign- 
ty, as it is sometimes suggested they do, the joint 
defence facilities provide Australia with influence 
in international relations which we could not 
otherwise obtain. 

Australia’s intelligence relationship with the 
United States is another aspect of the Australian- 
American alliance which developed prior to and 
outside of the ANZUS Treaty, essentially on the 
basis of the closest associations of World War Il. 
On the basis of this relationship, Australia receives 
access to U.S. intelligence and to senior 
servicemen and officials in key areas that are of 
significant assistance in developing our own 
assessments and strategic thinking. 

The Australian Defence Force also gains from 
opportunities to exercise and exchange personnel 
with high technology U.S. defence units. Regular 
exercising and close co-operation with U.S. forces 
enhances the level of expertise Australian units 
can achieve in training. Australia’s extensive 
working defence relationship with the United 
States also gives us favoured access to the most 
advanced defence scientific and technological 
developments and to favoured customer treatment 
in defence purchasing, albeit on commercial 
terms; we are not recipients of American military 
aid.? 

To take a current example, our alliance re- 
lationship with the United States is important in 
relation to the six new submarines we will be 
acquiring for the RAN. While the platforms are not 
based on American technology and the integrated 
control systems which will link the submarines’ 
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sensors and weapons are to be developed to RAN 
requirements, the weapons themselves are only 
available to close allies of the United States. Onlw 
the United States Navy, the Royal Netherlands 
Navy and the Royal Australian Navy are currently 
being equipped with Mark 48 torpedoes and the 
encapsulated Harpoon anti-shipping missiles. 

To take another example, our Jindalee over-the- 
horizon radar is an experimental facility which is 
currently being developed for operational use by 
the RAAF. it is capable of long-range detection of 
shipping and aircraft, and as such will com- 
plement the capabilities of our F/A-18 Hornet 
fighters, P3C Orion long-range maritime patrol 
aircraft, and airborne early warning aircraft which 
may be acquired by the RAAF. The way the 
project has proceeded is a significant tribute te 
our scientific capability. However, it must be said: 
that early work on Jindalee was based on cias- 
sified U.S. technology, some hardware has been 
provided on long-term loan by the U.S.A-F., and 
Australia and the U.S. have maintained close co- 
operation in the development of our different 
systems since the early 1970s. 

This access to high level intelligence, consulta- 
tion, technology, defence hardware, exercises and 
military exchanges contributes significantly to 
Australia’s capacity to provide for our own 
defence against all but a threat to our security 
from a major global power. The American 
alliance also enhances the deterrent capability of 
the Australian Defence Force, because no poten- 
tial opponent of Australia could readily determine 
in advance what type and level of support the 
United States might provide under the ANZUS 
Treaty, or on the basis of the substantial bilateral 
relationships that have developed to complement 
and enhance the ANZUS Treaty association. 

The ANZUS Treaty and the Australian- 
American alliance are firmly based on the wide- 
spread and enduring support of a substantial 
majority of the Australian people, who recognise 
our shared cultural heritage and political tradi- 
tions, the historic contribution America made to 
our defence against Japan, and the continuing 
practical benefits which the alliance provides to 
Australia. In case you have not already drawn that 
conclusion yourself, may | say formally that the 
commitment of the majority of the Australian 
people to the ANZUS alliance is fully shared by 
the Australian Government. 


ANZUS and the ANZACs 


While our relationship with the United States is 
of fundamental importance to our national 
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security, we also have important interests in our 
bilateral relations with our neighbour across the 
Tasman. We have an Agreement on Closer 
Economic Relations (CER). We have a common 
heritage. We have a tradition of military co- 
operation that we celebrate on our most sig- 
nificant national holiday. We have common 
strategic concerns in the South Pacific. 

Those are national interests of major impor- 
tance. They are not to be sacrificed. This is why 
Australia is continuing and developing bilateral 
exercises, intelligence exchanges and other forms 
of defence co-operation with New Zealand. In 
April this year | visited Wellington and held 
discussions with my New Zealand counterpart* 
on continuing Australian-New Zealand co-opera- 
tion in our area of mutual strategic interest: the 
South Pacific. 

New Zealand contributes in an important way 
to our security interests — and to those of the 
Western community generally — by the support it 
provides for the security of the South Pacific island 
States. This contribution is a practical way of 
discouraging undesirable outside involvement in 
this area by other countries who do not share our 
values or our basic commitment to individual 
freedom and democracy. New Zealand has also 
played a valued supportive role in South East Asia, 
alongside Australia, particularly in the Five Power 
Defence Arrangements. 

It is important to the security interests of both 
Australia and New Zealand that the broad align- 
ment between ourselves and the countries of 
ASEAN and the South Pacific Forum proves to be 
durable in the long-term. Both Australia and New 
Zealand have programs designed to support the 
security capabilities of friendly countries in our 
region. New Zealand has its Military Assistance 
Program, and Australia its Defence Co-operation 
Program. For the welfare of our region it is 
important that we continue to work closely 
together in this field. 

When | visited New Zealand in April | stressed 
that we should continue to co-operate, whatever 
differences of appoach we might have on certain 
issues. | am convinced that this will occur. At the 
same time, New Zealand is fully aware that we do 
not share their views on the question of nuclear 
ships. 

| invite you to consider what would have 
happened if the Hawke Government had adopted 
the Opposition’s approach of placing ultimata and 
even economic sanctions on New Zealand. Given 
the present strength of New Zealand public 
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opinion, and the evident determination of the 
New Zealand Government, the Coalition's 
approach would have simply hardened the New 
Zealand position. Australia would have jeopar- 
dised our relationship with New Zealand, and 
achieved nothing in relation to the U.S.-New 
Zealand dispute. 

The Australian Government agrees with the 
United States Government’s view that New 
Zealand’s policy on nuclear ships has affected the 
three-sided operation of ANZUS. However, there 
is no doubt, in either the United States or the 
Australian Governments, of the continuing stren- 
gth of the U.S.-Australian relationship. U.S.-Aus- 
tralian exercises have replaced the cancelled 
ANZUS exercise, and the U.S. Secretary of State, 
Mr Shultz visited Australia last week for U.S.- 
Australian consultations in place of the cancelled 
ANZUS Council meeting. Contrary to loose 
rhetoric about the ‘end of ANZUS’, the US. 
Government has expressly confirmed its ad- 
herence to the ANZUS Treaty, despite its present 
disagreement with New Zealand. 

it is possible that actions such as legislation 
enacting into law the present New Zealand 
Government's policy on visits by nuclear armed 
or powered warships could aggravate the tensions 
between Wellington and Washington, as Mr 
Shultz has indicated. However, it is very unlikely 
that any American action will involve the end of 
ANZUS, or preclude the possibility of a resump- 
tion of a full three-sided ANZUS relationship if 
New Zealand's policy changes. 

Let me emphasise: the ANZUS Treaty remains 
in effect: it has not been set aside. The Treaty 
continues to support fundamental security in- 
terests that Australia shares with New Zealand and 
the United States. As you might expect, the 
ANZUS Treaty was one of the main issues 
discussed when Mr Hayden and | met Mr Shultz in 
Canberra on 15 July. We reaffirmed the impor- 
tance of the Treaty, and the bilateral defence co- 
operation which is facilitated by it. We also 
expressed the aspiration that circumstances could 
be changed to permit an early return to the full 
range of trilateral ANZUS activities. 


ANZUS and Australian defence policy 


Critics of ANZUS frequently assert that the 
Treaty, or the Australian-American alliance re- 
lationship which the ANZUS Treaty partially 
encapsulates, distorts Australia’s defence 
priorities. There is no doubt that Australia’s 
defence priorities have been distorted, but the 
ANZUS Treaty was not the cause. 

indeed, the origin of this distortion lies in our 
imperial heritage. At Federation, Australia was a 
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The superintendent of the Radar Division of the Electronics Research Laboratory of the Defence Research Centre at 


Salisbury, South Australia, Mr Lester Soden (left), and the AWA senior engineer at Mt Everard, Mr Theo Nysen, are 
pictured discussing development of the Jindalee radar project. Part of the 2.8 km long antenna is in the background. 
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self-governing dominion in the British Empire. 
Our foreign and defence policies were deter- 
mined in London, as policies for the Empire. We 
relied for our defence on the British Navy and in 
return contributed contingents to imperial con- 
flicts that had no direct relevance to Australia’s 
interests: the Maori uprising, the Sudan, the Boer 
war, and World War |. In World War ll we 
contributed forces to the Middle East, which had 
to be returned to defend Australia when the 
Pacific theatre erupted. As one last hurrah of the 
notion of One Empire defence policy, Sir Winston 
Churchill even attemped to divert returning 
Australian soldiers to Burma against the express 
wishes of the Australian Government. No clearer 
distortion of defence priorities could readily be 
conceived. 

John Curtin, the same Labor Prime Minister who 
initiated the Australian-American alliance against 
Japan was also responsible for the legislative 
acceptance by Australia of the British Statute of 
Westminster of 1931, with retrospective effect 
from the start of hostilities in 1939. That enact- 
ment was the legislative basis for the development 
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of Australia’s international personality as an in- 
dependent nation State. However, despite this 
formal evolution towards nationhood, postwar 
Australia remained fixated on the notions of the 
vulnerability of a small population in a large 
continent, and the need to depend on ‘great and 
powerful friends’, both of which are virtually 
Australian folk traditions. 


The prevailing orthodoxy of Australian defence 
policy for about 25 years after World War Il can 
be defined in terms of three propositions. Firstly, 
there was a low risk of direct military threat to 
Australia. Secondly, Australian security would be 
best safeguarded by co-operation with the British 
Empire and the United States. Thirdly, and most 
importantly — for the purposes of this discussion 
— the structure of the Australian Defence Force 
was to be deliberately shaped and organised 
primarily to play a part in a larger allied force 
overseas, rather than for the independent defence 
of Australia. 


In 1959 that orthodoxy was challenged by an 
official Strategic Basis Paper, which declared the 
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prime task of the Australian Defence Force to be: 


To ensure the security of Australian territory and its 
sea and air approaches. 


As a further heresy, the paper stated: 


Examination of the nature of the conflicts in which 
Australia could be engaged shows that a number of 
situations might arise in which Australian forces 
should be prepared to act independently, at least for a 
time. 


Still worse, the paper then set down radical new 
criteria for the shaping of the Defence Force: 


The organisation of our defence must take into 
consideration two main requirements, viz, the reten- 
tion of non-communist South East Asia in friendly 
hands and a future situation when we may be called 
upon to defend (. . .) the north-western approaches by 
our independent efforts. As our forces could be 
reshaped only over a long period of years they should 
be designed primarily with the ability to act indepen- 
dently of allies. Such forces could act conjointly with 
allies in regional defence arrangements. On the other 
hand, forces shaped solely to act in concert with 
major allies would not necessarily be capable of an 
independent role. 


Give or take the odd bit of archaic language this 
seems about as good a basis as any upon which an 
Australian Government could have operated in 
the succeeding decades. However, it was rejected 
out of hand by the Menzies Coalition Govern- 
ment, and no Australian Government gave that 
type of view serious consideration until they were 
obliged to do so. Australian Governments have 
been obliged to discard the traditional Australian 
posture of ‘forward defence’, based on the support 
of the British Empire, and later the United States, 
because this approach has been invalidated by 
decolonisation of most of the Third World, the 
withdrawal of Britain into NATO, and the adop- 
tion of the Guam Doctrine by the United States; 
which was reinforced by U.S. Defense Secretary 
Weinberger’s November 1984 outline of the 
criteria to be satisfied before U.S. forces are 
committed overseas. 

The Whitlam Government began the process of 
adjusting to the realities which the 1959 Strategic 
Basis Paper defined so succinctly. The new 
emphasis on the defence of Australia was 
embodied in the 1976 Defence White Paper. 
Nevertheless, the mere adoption of the principle 
that the structure of the Australian Defence Force 
was not to be determined by the requirements of a 
‘forward defence’ posture did not necessarily 
bring into being a Defence Force structured for the 
most effective defence of Australia. To a substan- 
tial degree, that is still being done. 

This Government is pursuing a policy of de- 
veloping a Defence Force with capabilities re- 
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levant to the self-reliant defence of Australia, and 
not merely maintaining and up-dating what has 
been done before on the basis of ‘forward 
defence’ policy assumptions. To this end, in 
February 1985 the Government decided to com- 
mission a major review of Australia’s defence 
capabilities by strategic analyst Paul Dibb.*- In the 
next two years the Government will take decisions 
in response to the Dibb Review which will be 
crucial in determining the future direction of 
Australian defence policy for years to come. 

The Australian Government sees no contradic- 
tion between our self-reliant defence policies and 
Australia’s commitment to ANZUS. The alliance 
does not inhibit our independence in foreign 
policy, and there is no reason why the alliance 
should distort our defence priorities. On the 
contrary, the alliance relationship contributes 
directly to our security in the ways | have outlined 
earlier. The distortions that have occurred in the 
past have not been a necessary consequence of 
our alliance, but rather a product of Australian 
attitudes to the American alliance which were 
essentially transferred from our previous approach 
to empire defence. 

That this was not inherent in ANZUS was 
further recognised in the July 1983 ANZUS 
Council communique®, which stated that: 


The ANZUS Treaty does not absolve each Govern- 
ment from the primary responsibility for its own 
security to the extent which its resources allow. 


The July 1983 ANZUS Council formalised the 
review of ANZUS which the Hawke Government 
initiated immediately on taking office. This was 
not intended to change the Treaty, but to clarify its 
current meaning. The review answered critics of 
ANZUS who suggest that the Treaty limits Aus- 
tralia’s foreign policy and leads to a loss of 
Australian sovereignty. The communique of the 
July 1983 ANZUS Council: 


Reaffirmed that the ANZUS Treaty is an agreement 
between sovereign and equal States committed to the 
democratic tradition. In accordance with that tradi- 
tion, the respective States would at times have varying 
views and perspectives on various international 
political and economic issues. Such diversity does not 
affect their solidarity under the ANZUS Treaty... 


Consistent with this perspective, the Hawke 
Government has exercised, and will continue to 
exercise, independent judgement on international 
relations and world affairs in Australia’s national 
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interests, within the framework of a firm commit- 
ment to ANZUS. Australia’s policies on the 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI), arms control 
and disarmament, or Central America illustrate 
Australia’s different perspectives on issues of 
importance to the United States. 

In short, the Australian Government is pursuing 
a policy of developing a Defence Force with 
capabilities relevant to the self-reliant defence of 
Australia, and we are advancing Australia’s in- 
terests through a responsible, independent foreign 
policy. Our commitment to ANZUS is not an 
unthinking reflex. It is a reasoned position; a basic 
element in Australia’s defence and foreign policy, 
adhered to because it is in our national interests. 


But what if ANZUS wasn’t there? 


If Australia was not committed to ANZUS as it 
is, what would be the implications of Australia 
becoming ‘armed and neutral’?. | would suggest 
that this is not a policy we ought to embark on 
voluntarily. 

Australia’s strategic environment is, of course, 
relatively advantageous. That and modern de- 
fence technology are what makes self-reliant 
defence of this country feasible. Indeed, a major 
assault on Australia, or substantial interference 
with our Pacific or Indian Ocean sea lines of 
communication, would require the resources of a 
very major world power. On the other hand, the 
prospect of a sustained conflict across our huge 
land area and littoral seas would pose substantial 
problems for us. These problems would increase if 
initial efforts to repel boarders were unsuccessful. 

An ‘armed and neutral’ Australia would require 
massively increased expenditure on surveillance 
and intelligence gathering capability. To produce 
anything like our current supply would require a 
considerable upgrading of our technical 
capabilities with some political problems at home 
and abroad. The disastrous effects of a surprise 
tactical attack would require that we harden the 
defences of all key elements of our capability, 
which would involve massive outlays on defence 
infrastructure and manpower. In order to re- 
establish the re-supply capabilities for which we 
can presently rely upon the United States, it would 
also be necessary for Australia to undertake huge 
expenditure on research, development and indus- 
trial infrastructure. 

All of these measures are to a degree addressed 
in a strategy of self-reliant defence, but the order 
of magnitude required would be such as to effect 
major distortions in our budgetary processes and 
our economic development, which could be 
compounded by loss of confidence on the part of 
U.S. and other investors. Taken together, these 
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changes could not be sustained at anything like 
three per cent of GDP and annual real growth of 
two to four per cent in defence expenditure. | have 
not even addressed two issues Gough Whitlam 
used to address when arguing against critics of the 
U.S. alliance and those for an armed and neutral 
policy — conscription and nuclear capability. 

Some of the supporters of a go-it alone policy 
argue that all this is acceptable in the cause of 
removing the joint facilities. We, therefore, need 
to address whether there is value in them beyond 
what | have already suggested which outweighs 
any risk. In this context it is possible to see major 
value in the early warning and arms control 
verification functions of the facilities. If Australia 
were to cease its co-operation with the United 
States in early warning of missile attack by 
expelling the joint facilities, the United States 
would be much less confident that it would not be 
the object of a surprise attack, and would con- 
clude it was at a strategic disadvantage. 

This could lead to an instability and uncertainty 
which in a situation of crisis might make the 
United States conclude that, based on its inability 
to be sure of adequate and timely information, it 
had to attack on warning in order to forestall a 
potential disarming strike against it. By refusing to 
co-operate in this important area, we would be 
adding to instability and worsening the prospects 
for avoidance of nuclear war. 

Furthermore, both superpowers insist on effec- 
tive monitoring and verification of any treaty on 
arms control into which they enter. To this paint 
neither has been able to agree on full on-site 
inspection of arms control agreements between 
them. The only way, therefore, in which those 
agreements can be verified is by what is termed 
National Technical Means of Verification. It is 
highly unlikely that some major arms control 
agreements between the superpowers would have 
been concluded if there had been no Pine Gap or 
Nurrungar. If we were to abolish Pine Gap and 
Nurrungar, we would be seriously damaging the 
prospect of further agreements on the limitations 
of nuclear arms between the superpowers.” Once 
again we would have achieved exactly the 
opposite of what we would have set out to 
achieve. 


Conclusion 


| do believe that this Government has establi- 
shed, probably for the first time in the post war 
era, an integration of the alliance relationship and 
national defence policy which fits a proper 
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Time-out before next ‘scramble’ — a RAAF pilot relaxes in the shade of a Mirage tighter during an exercise. 


(Department of Defence photo). 


concern for the advancement of our national 
sovereignty. We have in addition pursued policies 
on ANZUS which leave the central features of our 
alliance with the U.S. and NZ intact irrespective 
of the operability of the trilateral aspects of the 
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Treaty. In the circumstances we are most unlikely 
to have to address the question faced by the 
conference in the dramatic way that would make 
great editorial copy or a particularly innovative 
record of conference proceedings. 
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HELSINKI AGREEMENT 


The Helsinki agreement: ten years on 


Ten years ago, on 1 August 1975, the shape of modern Europe and the ideals by which its people 
wished to live were endorsed through the signature of the Final Act of the Conference on Security and 


Co-operation in Europe (CSCE). 


The document signed that day, at a ceremony in Helsinki by representatives of the 35 participating 
States,! may be as important in its consequences for today’s Europeans as were the Settlement of the 
Congress of Vienna and the Treaty of Versailles for former generations. 

Although the Final Act was not a legally binding document, it expressed the deep desires of all the 


participants for a more stable and just future and involved a new level of commitment to the principles 


designed to enhance security and the quality of human life for all the signatories. 


Very senior representatives of the signatories 
are to meet again in Helsinki on 1 August 1985 to 
mark the first 10 years of their commitment to the 
CSCE, thus providing a suitable occasion on 
which to evaluate the worth, and the defects, of 
the Helsinki process. In its comment of 10 years 
ago? this journal expressed some scepticism 
concerning the commitments entailed by the Final 
Act: 

There is a measure of uncertainty...as to what the 
signing of the Final Act has meant in terms of its real 
effects on European security and co-operation. To 
begin with, it should be pointed out that the Final Act 
of CSCE does not purport to be a legally binding treaty 
or international agreement... it remains to be seen to 
what extent participating countries will implement the 
principles it espouses...there is a danger that the 
commitments written into the Final Act will end up as 
little more than a new focal point for accusations and 
recriminations between the two main groups of 
participants. 


After a large number of dramatic setbacks to 
Fast-West detente — symbolised by the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan, boycotts of the Mos- 
cow and Los Angeles Olympics, the imposition of 
martial law in Poland, the fate of KAL 007, and the 
absence of a USSR-U.S. summit for six years — 
most observers would no doubt say this sceptic- 
ism was not only healthy but fully justified. During 


1. The parties to the Final Act are: Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, France, the German Democratic Republic, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, the Holy 
See, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Liechtenstein, 
Luxembourg, Malta, Monaco, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, Portugal, Romania, San Marino, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom, the U.S. and Yugoslavia. (Albania was the 
only European State which declined to participate. 
Australia did not fall within the geographical bound- 
aries set, and was not a participant at any stage.) 
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this troubled period, in which the word ‘detente’ 
has fallen into disuse —- at least in Western 
countries — the considerable network of activities 
established by the CSCE has continued to operate. 
Have these mechanisms achieved any positive 
effect? Or would the absence of the CSCE have 
made no difference at all? 


Helsinki and Geneva 
During the preparatory talks in Helsinki and 

Geneva (1973-75), at which the provisions of the 

Final Act were drafted, the work was divided into 

three ‘baskets’. The four broad areas of agreernent 

in the Final Act thus became commonly known as 

‘baskets’, as follows: 

@ basket one — Questions Relating to Security 
in Europe — listed 10 principles (ranging from 
the inviolability of frontiers to respect for 
human rights) which were agreed to create a 
firm basis for the avoidance of armed conflict 
in Europe; 

@ basket two — co-operation in the field of 
Economics, of Science and Technology and of 
the Environment — stated the resolve of 
participants to promote trade by various 
means, and similarly provided for greater 
co-operation in science, technology and en- 
vironmental matters; 


@ basket three — co-operation in Humanitarian 


and Other Fields — set out undertakings to a 
wide range of measures which could increase 
personal and cultural contacts between the 
signatories. (Of particular interest to Austra- 
lians of East European origin were the commit- 
ments to facilitate regular contacts, reunions of 
divided families and marriage between 
citizens of different States.); and 


è basket four — Follow-up to the Conference — 


dealt with arrangements for the implement- 
ation of the Final Act, and the further meetings 
of the CSCE envisaged (the first of which took 
place in Belgrade in 1977-78). 
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The late President and then CPSU General-Secretary Leonid Brezhnev (centre), the then Soviet Foreign Minister 





(right), Andrei Gromyko, and former U.S. President Gerald Ford, pictured after bilateral talks at the Soviet Embassy in 
Finland during the European Conference on Security and Co-operation in Helsinki in 1975. (Photo supplied by 


Pressens Bild, Stockholm). 


The Helsinki agreement was unpopular with 
conservatives and among some moderate circles 
in most Western countries, particularly in the 
United States. The effect of the agreement, 
together with an earlier agreement signed in 1970 
between the FRG and the USSR, was to give to the 
Soviet Union a substitute for the peace treaty with 
Germany which had not been concluded after 
World War Il, and the provisions prohibiting 
alterations to national boundaries by other than 
peaceful means were widely perceived as con- 
firming Soviet authority in Eastern Europe. They 
saw this aspect of the Final Act as a betrayal of the 
people of Eastern Europe, many of whom they 
believed should be given their independence, 
either from their incorporation in the USSR, or 
from communist government and membership of 
the Warsaw Pact. Helsinki was for instance 
described by the former U.S. Under Secretary of 
State, George W. Ball, as a ‘defeat for the West’. 
Mr Ball's statement reportedly found a parallel 
inside the USSR, in a novel by Chakovsky entitled 
Victory, in which the Helsinki Agreement was 
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linked to the Potsdam Conference, where the 
basis of ‘peace and the new world order’ had been 
laid. 

The effect of the Final Act and the Helsinki 
process on those people was, however, somewhat 
different from that predicted by these critics, many 
of whom had refused to believe that the Final Act 
would even be publicised inside Eastern Europe. 
The full text of the agreement was in fact promptly 
published in daily newspapers, including those in 
the USSR. 


Consequences | 
Although the mere knowledge of international 
standards of human rights behaviour is not of 
course sufficient to improve their observance in 
any country, these and other related develop- 
ments did appear to have an almost immediate 
effect. In a number of significant East European 
countries, unofficial Helsinki monitoring commit- 
tees were established. Commencing in May 1976 
a number of these groups were founded in 
principal cities of the Soviet Union, and in January 
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1977 the ‘Charter 77’ was signed by 300 people in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Arising out of the food price protests of August 
1976 the Committee for Workers’ Self-defence 
(KOR) was established in Poland. (KOR would 
subsequently contribute to the establishment of 
the Solidarity movement.) Relatively speaking, 
this was generally a time of liberality and increas- 
ing freedom throughout the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries. There were, however, ominous rumblings, 
for instance the prompt declaration by the Soviet 
authorities that the Moscow Helsinki Watch 
Committee was an ‘illegal organisation’ engaged 
in ‘provocations’. Suspicious and intolerant reac- 
tions of this type were to be expected. The 
governments of Eastern Europe were accustomed 
to exercising considerable authority without the 
inhibitions imposed by even sporadic public 
scrutiny. This new situation must have been even 
more difficult for them to respond to because their 
critics, internal or external, were operating by 
referring to a set of standards to which the 
governments themselves had all publicly agreed 


only a few months before, through their signatures. 


of the Helsinki Final Act. 

These initial hopes that the provisions of the 
Final Act had committed the Soviet Government 
to a new respect for human rights were short- 
lived. The Moscow ‘Helsinki Watch Group’ was 
founded in May 1976, followed by others in the 
Ukraine, Lithuania and Georgia. For a time they 
functioned without interference, but in February 
1977 there began a series of arrests and trials of 
their members, lasting several years. The Moscow 
group was formally disbanded in September 
1982, having been moribund for some time. 

it appeared that Soviet human rights policies 
were subject to the vicissitudes of East-West 
relations and dictated by domestic requirements, 
in a manner which outweighed any considera- 
tions of respect for the CSCE process. The subse- 
quent breakdown of detente in the late 1970s 
undermined the limited influence which Western 
countries might have been able to exert, and since 
that time the campaign against political, religious 
and nationalist dissent has been pursued vigorous- 
ly. The plight of those Soviet citizens who 
challenge the system peacefully has been 
symbolised dramatically by the fate of Sakharov 
and other leading Soviet dissidents. 


Belgrade 

One of the conditions of Western participation 
in the CSCE process had been that there must be 
provision for continuing review and follow-up to 
the Helsinki process. ‘Basket four’ had, therefore, 
included a provision for a review meeting in 
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Belgrade in 1977. By this time the U.S. had a new 
leader, President Carter, who was dedicated to a 
strong human rights emphasis in foreign policy, 
while the Soviet Union was still under the strong 
leadership of Leonid Brezhnev, who had committ- 
ed himself personally and publicly at Helsinki to 
all the provisions of the Final Act. There were 
signs that the USSR would not welcome a public 
review of its compliance with all the commit- 
ments of the Final Act, and fears from some 
Western and neutral countries of a Soviet walkout. 

When the plenary Belgrade meeting finally 


opened, on 4 October 1977, it marked the first a 


occasion in history that representatives of almos? 


all the States of Europe and North America hac a 


met for the purpose of reviewing compliance with. 


a general international document. Also significant 


was the fact that the participants had already 
committed themselves (at the preparatory meet- 
ing) to a subsequent review meeting, so that the 
Helsinki process was already recognised as a 
continuing one. Unfortunately the substance of 
the meeting did not live up to the potential 
grandeur of the occasion. 

Led by the Soviet Union and the United States, 
the Eastern and Western groups remained 
irreconcilable, despite a number of efforts from 
neutral and non-aligned States to mediate. The 
U.S. and a number of Western countries stressed 
the failure of the Soviet Union and its close allies 
to implement the human rights provisions of the 
Final act. In response, Soviet spokesmen at first 
rejected this criticism as contrary to Article VI of 
the Agreement (non-intervention in internal 
affairs) but then proceeded to charge the Unitea 
States with racism and other human rights viola- 
tions. This weakened their initial (and indeed 
only) grounds for rejecting Western criticisms. 

Unfortunately the Belgrade meeting was unable 
to proceed beyond these initial harsh exchanges, 
and its concluding document does no more than 
record that the meeting had taken place and a 
review of implementation had been held, that 
differences had been expressed, and that the next 
review meeting would be held in Madrid in the 
autumn of 1980. Subsequent discussion has 
attempted to grapple with the question of whether 
a softer line from the United States and its close 
allies would have resulted in some progress in the 
key areas of human rights and military security. 


Madrid 

Several gloomy auguries had overshadowed the 
approach to the second review meeting of the 
CSCE, which opened in Madrid on 11 November 
1980. The Soviet Union had invaded Afghanistan 
in December 1979 in order to ensure that country 
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continued to be ruled by a regime sympathetic to 
Soviet objectives. As exemplified by the treatment 
of Sakharov and the members of the Helsinki 
Watch Committees, the situation of dissidents and 
critics within the Soviet Union was worse than it 
had been for some time. The positive benefits of 
liberalisation in Poland with the development of 
the powerful movement of workers and intellec- 
tuals, known as Solidarity, were placed in ques- 
tion by the very real fear that the USSR would 
intervene to put a stop to any such peaceful 
evolution. The incoming Reagan Administration 
had made no secret of its deep suspicions of 
Soviet intentions, and its determination to enforce 
those provisions of the Final Act which the 
Warsaw Pact countries would find most discom- 
forting. 

These early indications of a troubled meeting 
were immediately borne out when proceedings 
almost did not commence at all. After serious 
disagreements over basic operating procedures 
the meeting finally got under way with no agenda 








Former representatives of West Europe 


an countries after the opening of the summit meeting of the 1975 European 


and no prospect of agreement on important issues. 
Eight months of meetings brought little progress 
and the first session was adjourned on 28 July 
1981. The second session lasted only four and a 
half weeks, from 9 February to 12 March 1982, 
and was overshadowed by the imposition of 
martial law in Poland in December 1981, with all 
the adverse consequences of this dramatic move 
for hopes of better relations between East and 
West. The third session, from 11 November 1982 
to 9 September 1983 was, however, more suc- 
cessful, ending in agreement on provisions deal- 
ing with human rights, trade union freedoms, 
terrorism, religious liberties, reunification of fami- 
lies, and free flow of information. It also provided 
for a number of further meetings, including 
another plenary follow-up meeting, scheduled for 
Vienna in 1986. Perhaps the single most notable 
achievement at Madrid was agreement to conduct 
a separate meeting on disarmament — the Confer- 
ence on Disarmament in Europe (CDE) — which 
opened in Stockholm on 17 January 1984. 


Security Conference: from left to right, Prime Minister Harold Wilson of Britain, Danish Foreign Minister K.B. 
Andersen, Irish Prime Minister Liam Cosgrave, Italian Foreign Minister Mariano Rumor, Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
of the FRG, President Valery Giscard d’Estaing of France and Prime Minister Gaston Thorn of Luxembourg. (Photo 


supplied by Pressens Bild, Stockholm). 
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Stockholm 

Although a member of NATO, France had, 
since General de Gaulle’s return to power, 
occupied a position close to the middle ground 
between East and West. As early as May 1978, the 
French had submitted a memorandum to CSCE 
members calling for a two-stage conference on 
disarmament. The proposals were at first 
unacceptable to the United States, but after some 
revision they were adopted by NATO Foreign 
Ministers at a meeting on 13-14 December 1979. 
The key to NATO acceptance was that the 
Conference on Confidence and Security Building 
Measures and Disarmament in Europe — now 
almost invariably referred to by its shorter and 
more digestible title, the Conference on Disarma- 
ment in Europe would have to be integrated with 
the CSCE process to form part of a ‘balanced 
outcome’ and this formula subsequently was 
adopted by the CSCE Review Conference in 
Madrid. 


The first stage of the CDE was to be devoted to 
measures that ‘reduce the risk of military confront- 
ation in Europe’, the geographical area covered 
being defined as reaching from the Atlantic to the 
Urals. An earlier exemption, applicable to the 
Soviet Union in CSCE discussions, had limited this 
area to 250km to the east of the western Soviet 
borders. Under the mandate also agreed at 
Madrid, these various ‘Confidence Building Mea- 
sures’ were to be militarily significant, politically 
binding, verifiable, and applicable to the whole of 
Europe — as defined above. 


On the opening day of the CDE the Australian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
sent a message to its Chairman which read as 
follows: 

The opening of the Conference on Confidence and 
Security Building Measures and Disarmament in 
Europe in Stockholm today marks a significant step in 
efforts to achieve a more stable security situation in 
Europe. The Conference assumes added importance 
in the light of the suspension of other East-West 
disarmament negotiations. 

The Australian Government is strongly committed 
to substantial progress towards disarmament and to a 
strengthening of international peace and security for 
all. It strongly supports the aims and objectives of your 
Conference which seeks to build increasing confi- 
dence among States in Europe. Although geographi- 
cally far from Europe, Australia will be following 
developments in the Conference closely: we believe 
that peace and security in Europe is vitally important 
for all countries. 

| take this opportunity to express to Your Excellency 
and through you to the Conference delegates the 
Australian Government's best wishes for a successful 
Conference and its hopes for a positive outcome. 
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The most recent session of the CDE concluded 
on 5 July 1985 and the Stockholm meeting will 
resume in September after its summer break. The 
Conference is still in its first stage — discussing 
CBMs — and appears to have made little signifi- 
cant progress. The second stage of the Conference 
is to be devoted to disarmament measures in 
Europe. It appears that the best efforts of many 
States represented at the CDE have as yet been 
unable to bridge the considerable gulf which at 
present exists between the two superpowers. 
There are many who hope that the plannec 
summit meeting next November in Geneva be- 
tween President Reagan and the new Soviet 
leader, Mr Gorbachev, will create a better en- 
vironment for more rapid progress, 


Ottawa 

Among the further subsidiary CSCE meetings 
agreed at Madrid was one ‘concerning respect, in 
their states, for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, in all their aspects, as embodied in the 
Final Act’. This meeting took place recently in 
Ottawa, from 7 May to 17 June 1985. A prepara- 
tory meeting took place in Ottawa on 23 Apri 
1985. Despite hopes of progress by some of the 
governments involved, particularly the medium 
powers, the Ottawa meeting was unable to agree 
on a concluding document. Once again, deep 
differences between the two superpowers and 
their main allies were evident, and in the time 
available it was not possible to bridge these 
differences. 

The Foreign Ministers of member States of the 
European Communities (EC) issued their owr 
commentary on the results of the meeting, ex- 
pressing regret at the lack of progress, but noting 
its value in promoting the observance of human 
rights in participating countries. The full text of 
their statement, issued on 19 June, was as follows: 

The governments of the Ten have spared no effarts 
to ensure that those taking part in the meeting of 
Experts on Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, 
which was held in Ottawa from 7 May to 17 june, 
should reach agreement on a certain number of 
recommendations to be made to their governments. 

They regret the fact that the Ottawa meeting has not 
led to progress towards consolidating the provisions 
agreed to by the 35 States who signed the Helsinki 
Final Act concerning Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms. These provisions constitute a pledge that is 
common to both East and West. 

Given the importance of this commitment, they 
consider that the Ottawa meeting was, nonetheless, 
necessary and useful. It allowed for a frank and open 
consideration of how far each of the participants were 
observing their commitment to human rights, as stated 
in the provisions of the Final Act and the Closing 
Document in Madrid. 
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The governments hope that the value of the 
recommendations proposed or supported by them 
during the Ottawa meeting will gradually come to be 
recognised, particularly during other CSCE meetings 
called to discuss these questions. They are, therefore, 
anxious to confirm the importance they attach to the 
process undertaken in Helsinki nearly 10 years ago. 
The celebration of the 10th Anniversary of the Final 
Act on 30-31 July and 1 August will be a chance to 
recall the importance of all the elements of this 
document (security, economic and scientific co- 
operation, co-operation in humanitarian and other 
fields) being applied equally. 

The Ottawa meeting aroused considerable in- 
terest in Australia among various community 
groups, particularly those concerned with the 
division of families and the rights of ethnic 
minorities. Although Australia is not a member of 
the CSCE our High Commission in Ottawa report- 
ed to the Government on developments at the 
meeting. As indicated above, no significant prog- 
ress was achieved on any of the issues before the 
delegates. The important questions of family 
reunion and other forms of human contact will, 
however, be addressed more directly at another 
meeting in Berne, in 1986. It appears that move- 
ment on these questions will again depend on the 
general state of East-West relations over the 
intervening period, particularly since, as already 
suggested, the standards set at Helsinki and the 
expectations generated thereby go to the very 
heart of the systems by which political power is 
maintained in Warsaw Pact States. 


Prospects 

The CSCE balance sheet covering the first 10 
years since the signature of the Final Act is a 
depressingly negative one. Armed conflict, either 
in Europe or directly between the superpowers, 
has of course been avoided, and the CSCE process 
is still in operation. These do not, however, 
appear to be particularly positive achievements 
when set against the generally poor state of 
East-West relations and exchanges, the severe 
set-backs to development of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms in the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries, the suppression of ‘Solidarity’, and the 
failure of the recent CSCE meetings in Ottawa and 
Stockholm to make progress. 

Those who believe in the Helsinki process 
would, however, argue that time is on their side, 
that in 1975 the Soviet Union had committed itself 
to more than it realised. It was obviously unrealis- 
tic to expect that any of the communist countries 
involved would immediately give up their 
established forms of government and opt over- 
night for Western parliamentary democracy. The 
institutions and customs required for any major 
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reform would inevitably take many years, perhaps 
many generations, to establish. In the meantime 
there have been small, but measureable improve- 
ments, particularly in the area of freer movements 
of people and cultural and academic exchanges. 

it is yet to be seen what implications for the 
Helsinki process might lie in the appointment of 
the new General Secretary of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), Mikhail Gor- 
bachev. Although Gorbachev has described the 
difficulties between East and West in dramatic 
terms in public statements over the last five years, 
he has also referred to the need to rebuild detente 
and has predicted that East-West co-operation will 
eventually prosper. In a speech to the Central 
Committee of the CPSU on 23 April 1985, 
Gorbachev made the following references to 
prospects for relations with the West and to the 
10th anniversary celebrations: 

We invariably advocate the development of normal, 
equal relations with capitalist countries... the inter- 
state documents of the period, including the Helsinki 
Final Act, have not lost their significance. They are an 
example of how international relations can be built... 
in connection with the 10th anniversary of the CSCE it 
would be useful if ... the will were expressed once 
again in Helsinki to overcome the dangerous tension, 
to develop peaceful co-operation and constructive 
principles in international life. 

The continuing abuses of human rights, the 
generally slow progress in implementing the 
provisions of the Final Act, and the tendency of 
the Helsinki process to confirm Soviet authority in 
Eastern Europe, have given rise to suggestions that 
the United States could even abandon the CSCE 
altogether. Although successive U.S. governments 
have taken a critical posture, they have also 
exerted great efforts to make the CSCE work. A 
number of official statements have stressed the 
useful role of the Conference in the pursuit of the 
goals of U.S. foreign policy. President Reagan, at 
the time of the conclusion of the Madrid review, 
stated that: ‘Giving substance to the promises of 
Madrid and Helsinki will remain one of our prime 
objectives.’ He noted that the Madrid agreement, 
together with the Final Act of Helsinki, ‘sets forth a 
clear code of conduct for all 35 States — a set of 
standards to which we and the other Atlantic 
democracies will continue to hold those who will 
have pledged their word at Madrid.’ 

It seems clear that the CSCE established an 
institutionalised framework for peace and co- 
operation in Europe. Whether its early promise 
will ever be fulfilled, whether substance will be 
added to its skeletal apparatus, are questions 
which may not be answered for a long time to 
come. But the effort was worth making 10 years 
ago and remains worthwhile today. The nations 
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Also pictured are (from lef) then FRG Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, GOR Communist Party First Secretary Erit 
Honecker, Austrian Chancellor Bruno Kreisky and then Belgian Prime Minister Léo Tindemans, (Photo supplied by 


Pressens Bild, Stockholm). 


involved all deserve congratulations for the efforts 
they have already made, and encouragement to 
expend even greater efforts in seeking to achieve 
the high standards set at Helsinki. 


CSCE CHRONOLOGY 


Preparatory talks, Helsinki : November 1972-june 
1973 


Stage one 


Formal talks, Foreign Ministerial level: CSCE 
established 3-7 July, 1973 


Stage two 


Working sessions, Geneva : September 1973-July 
1975 


Stage three 
Final Act signed, Helsinki : 1 August, 1975 
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The then U.S. President, Gerald Ford, signing the Final Act of the European Security Conference on 1 August 1975. 
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CSCE review meeting, Belgrade. Preparatory 
meetings: 15 June-5 August 1977; formal ses- 
sions; 4 October 1977-9 March 1978 


CSCE review meeting, Madrid, Preparatory meet- 
ings : 9 September-11 November 1980 
Formal sessions, Madrid : 11 November 1980- 
9 September 1983 

Conference on Disarmament in Europe (17 janu- 
ary 1984- (continues, with resumption in Septem- 
ber 1985) 


CSCE human rights meeting, Ottawa (no agreed 
result : 7 May-17 june 1985 


CSCE cultural forum, Budapest : October 1985 


CSCE experts meeting on human contacts, Berne - 
1986 


CSCE review meetings, Vienna : late 1986 
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AUSTRALIAN ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Australian Atomic Energy Commission: the last and the next ten 


years 


by M.H. Brennan’ 


The Australian Atomic Energy Commission (AAEC) is a statutory authority established in 1953 by 
an Act of the Australian Parliament. The responsible Minister is currently the Minister for Resources and 


Energy, Senator Gareth Evans. 


The functions and powers of the Commission prescribed in the Act broadly cover development of 
uranium resources, operation of reactors, research in connection with uranium and atomic energy, sale 
of radioisotopes, training in nuclear science, and publication of research work. 


The Commission’s staff now numbers a little 
more than 1000 and the annual appropriation 
from Parliament is around $40 million. There are 
two units located in suburbs of Sydney — the 
Research Establishment at Lucas Heights, which is 
the main centre of activity, and a small Regulatory 
Bureau at Mascot whose primary function is to 
advise the Commission on the safe operation of 
the two reactors at Lucas Heights. 

in 1953 the Commission’s primary task was to 
promote the rapid development of Australia’s 
uranium resources. It was soon recognised that 
this role, and the other roles envisaged in the 
Atomic Energy Act, required the establishment of 
a research establishment with a range of facilities 
including a research reactor. The first chain 
reaction was established in HIFAR? in 1958. 

In the first two decades the Research Establish- 
ment’s program was primarily concerned with 
nuclear power reactors. The work made a sig- 
nificant contribution to reactor research and 
development, particularly in the use of beryllium 
metal and beryllium oxide in high temperature gas 
cooled reactors. Although this line of develop- 
ment was not pursued, the experience gained 
placed Australia in the position, in the mid-1960s, 
of being able to specify, and assess tenders for a 
power reactor to be sited on Federal territory at 
Jervis Bay. In the event, the Jervis Bay project did 
not proceed. The reasons for the deferment and 
eventual cancellation of the project were largely 
based on the exceptionally favourable economics 
of coal in eastern Australia. Australia remains one 


1. Professor Brennan is the Chairman of the Australian. 
Atomic Energy Commission and Professor of Physics 
(Plasma Physics}, the University of Sydney. The above 
article appeared in the Nuclear Spectrum, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, March 1985 edition and was an occasional 
address, presented under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Sydney and the Australian Institute of Nuclear 
Science and Engineering, at the University’s School of 
Physics, on 21 February, 1985. (Ed) 

2. High Flux Australian Reactor (Ed). 
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of the very few developed countries without a 
nuclear power station; a situation which undoub- 
tedly contributes to the artificial, and often unin- 
formed, nuclear debate in this country. 

The decision to abandon the Jervis Bay project, 
and the likelihood that it would be at least a 
decade or two before a firm commitment would 
be made to the introduction of nuclear power in 
Australia, persuaded the Commission, at the start 
of its third decade in the early 1970s to shift the 
emphasis of the program from reactors to work on 
the front end of the fuel cycle (uranium mining, 
conversion, and enrichment) and to the develop- 
ment and production of medical diagnostic 
radioisotopes. 

That shift was only one of many in the last 10 
years or so. The Commission’s Annual Reports for 
that period provide an interesting catalogue of 
change; despite the disruptive nature of many of 
the changes, the reports also tell a story of 
significant achievement. 

The 1973-74 Annual Report reflects the early 
shift away from reactor research and development 
(R and D). It is interesting to note, however, that it 
refers to the collaborative study with the Victorian 
State Electricity Commission on the technical 
requirements for the licensing and regulation of 
nuclear power reactors in Australia. 

The report also refers to: 

è work on health and safety in uranium mining 
and milling; 

è the encouragement of fusion research in the 
universities (rather than developing a major 
Commission program); 

è studies on a new process for the conversion of 
yellowcake to uranium hexafluoride; 

® expansion of the uranium enrichment program 
commenced in 1965 — with emphasis on the 
centifugal process; 

è development of nuclear techniques for the 
analysis of mineral slurries — by the mid 1970s 
the system (ROSA) was being manufactured 
and marketed by Philips and was in use in nine 
plants; 
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The AAEC Research Establis 

è nuclear hydrology — particularly groundwater 
studies in several regions; and 

@ the rapidly increasing demand for radioisotopes 
produced in the reactor HIFAR — the net sales 
for the year amounted to $626 300 from 

19 428 shipments. 

In June 1975 the Minister of the day directed the 
Commission to undertake uranium exploration in 
the Northern Territory. Accordingly, 34 geolog- 
ists, geophysicists, and mining engineers were 
recruited and three teams were in the field by 
September of that year. In February of 1976, the 
newly-elected Government decided that uranium 
exploration was a matter for private enterprise. 
Fortunately, most of the staff recruited by the 
Commission had relatively little trouble in finding 
employment in private industry. 

The Commission’s direct commercial in- 
volvement in the uranium mining industry, with a 
shareholding of 41.6 per cent in Mary Kathleen 
Uranium Limited, also occurred during this 
decade. It lasted longer than the involvement in 
exploration. Dividends and return of capital from 
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this venture have amounted to approximately $19 
million —- some offset against the Commission's 
annual budget appropriation. During this period, 
the Commission also assisted in the establishment 
of the Ranger uranium mine. 

By the mid to late 1970s the work on uranium 
enrichment had expanded further and included a 
joint study with Japan, a small solar energ 
research program was under way, applications of 
nuclear techniques had been extended to a wide 
variety of fields — archaeology, sedimentology, 
online analysis of coal, semiconductor produc- 
tion, neutron radiography, radiation processing, 
tracing of termites, and even environmental 
studies — and a grant from the National Energy 
Research Development and Demonstration C 
cil (NERDDC) had enabled the Commission to 
commence an R and D program on SYNROC*, a 
concept for the immobilisation of high-leve! 











3. Synthetic rock used in immobilisation of radioactive 
wastes. See also AFAR, Volume 53, No. 4, April 
1982, page 155. 
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radioactive waste developed by Professor Ring- 
wood at the Australian National University. 

Late in 1979 a government enquiry produced a 
report which recommended a significant diver- 
sification of the Commission’s resources to non- 
nuclear energy research and development. The 
committee responsible for the report recognised, 
as had many overseas countries in similar cases, 
that the multi-disciplinary, project-oriented 
capacity of the research establishment was not 
fully utilised in the national interest unless the 
Commission was able to engage in some non- 
nuclear work. 

Unfortunately, the recommendation of the 
expert committee was not accepted by the Gov- 
ernment. Instead, in April 1981, the Government 
decided that the Commission would continue to 
be restricted to nuclear work and that approx- 
imately one-third of the research staff should be 
transferred to CSIRO to establish an Institute of 
Energy and Earth Resources. The decision was a 
thoroughly bad one; it created a difficult adminis- 
trative arrangement (which has survived only 
through the good sense and hard work of both 
Commission and CSIRO staff); more important, it 
has seriously impaired the Commission’s capacity 
to discharge its responsibilities under the Atomic 
Energy Act; and it has deprived the nation of the 
benefits of drawing on the Commission’s expertise 
in non-nuclear fields. 

The late 1970s and early 1980s saw the 
development of a number of international 
activities including participation in hydrology 
programs in Indonesia, Korea, Malaysia and 
Thailand, through the Regional Co-operative 
Agreement of the International Atomic Agency 
(IAEA) and assistance to the Government of 
Malaysia in the PUSPATI project, the develop- 
ment of a national nuclear research establishment 
centred around a research reactor. 

During the same period the Commission de- 
veloped and marketed a technetium-99m gen- 
erator for use in nuclear medicine. An improved 
generator has been thoroughly tested and is now 
ready for marketing. 

By 1981-82 the uranium enrichment program 
had grown to be the largest of the R and D 
programs — approximately 24 per cent of the total 
direct effort, and it had placed Australia in a strong 
position in negotiations with overseas countries 
and agencies on the development of a centrifuge 
enrichment plant in Australia. In the following 
year, with a change in government, the Commis- 
sion was directed to phase down the program. 
This has been done and there is now no effort on 
uranium enrichment R and D. The test bank that 
had been developed is, however, being used in an 
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important program carried out in collaboration 
with the Australian Safeguards Office to develop 
an instrument package for surveillance of R and D 
uranium enrichment cascades. Assessments are 
also being made of the feasibility of applying the 
technology developed in this area to the enrich- 
ment of non-fissile isotopes for medical applica- 
tions. 

During the last two years, the SYNROC 
program has grown substantially —— from 7 per 
cent of the R and D effort in 1981-82 to 15 per 
cent in 1985. The major component of the 
program is the design and construction of an 
inactive pilot plant over a three-year period with 
the aid of a special government allocation of 
$2.75 million. SYNROC continues to look attrac- 
tive. Late in 1984 the team produced cylindrical 
blocks of 30 centimetres diameter using the 250- 
tonne press which will be part of the pilot plant to 
be completed in 1985. Collaborative agreements 
have been effected with United Kingdom and 
Japanese organisations for collaboration in 
nuclear waste management research, particularly 
SYNROC. 

Also in the last two years, the Commission has 
initiated its own fusion research program based on 
the Rotamak concept developed by Professor 
Jones at Flinders University. 

At the more applied end of the spectrum of the 
Commission's activities, the process of uranium 
extraction from ore, using Caro’s acid, has been 
used commercially at Nabariek. It appears to offer 
significant economic and environmental advan- 
tages over the conventional process. In another 
project, 1000 infected beehives were irradiated to 
destroy the American foulbrood infection which 
otherwise necessitates burning of infected hives. 
And in another, contributions were made to the 
reduction of the environmental impact of the 
largest waste rock dump at the Rum Jungle mine 
site in the Northern Territory. 

During 1984 the Commission addressed itself 
once again to the question of its objectives and 
future program. In broad terms the Commission 
should: 

è pursue research objectives in areas of national 
priority; 

@ provide expert technical advice to government 
on key nuclear issues; 

è provide specialised facilities and services to the 
community for research, medicine and indus- 
trial development; 

è contribute to the maintenance of Australia’s 
competence as a country advanced in nuclear 
science and technology; 

@ consistent with government policies, promote 
information exchange between organisations 
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and countries through collaborative research, 
training of personnel and publication of papers 
and reports; and 

® contribute to international efforts to develop 
acceptable methods for the disposal of nuclear 


waste, to protect the environment and to 

strengthen safeguards under the Nuclear Non- 

Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 

These objectives can be translated into 
activities at the Research Establishment in three 
areas: 

@ the research and developmental program; 

® major facilities; and 

è radioisotope production and other commercial 
services. 

The new R and D program is now in place. It is 
seen as a five-year program, but, subject always to 
government direction, | expect that it will con 
tinue without major change through to the mid- 
1990s. 

The program 


emphasises environmental 
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Professor Ringwood pictured wit! 
the SYNROC uranium 
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science, particularly in relation to uranium min 
ing, waste management, medical and industrial 
applications of radioisotopes and radiation, and 
safeguards related research. In addition to these 
applied projects the program contains some work 
aimed at long-term problems where possible 
returns are large, and a program of underlying 
research to identify promising new areas and 
provide the basis for future growth. The program is 
divided into seven fields made up of five applied 
fields, underlying research, and a scientific 
services field which provides specialised support 
to both the research program and the site as a 
whole. Approximately 300 staff are currently 
directly involved in research and development 
with a further 50 as support effort and an overhead 
component of about 250. 


The second element of the future program is the 
provision of major research and production 
facilities. 


AUSTRALIAN ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


HIFAR is now a little over 25 years old. It is the 
centrepiece of the Research Establishment and 
must be maintained at its present level of perfor- 
mance if the Research Establishment is to 
continue as one of national and international 
significance. Indeed, it can be argued that a 
significant up-grading of its capacity is long 
overdue. Unfortunately funds have not been made 
available for that purpose. Funds have, however, 
been made available — approximately $4.7 
million in total — for a refurbishing program 
which should ensure that HIFAR can be operated 
effectively and safely into the mid-1990s. In the 
somewhat longer term, it will be highly desirable, 
and eventually essential, for a replacement reactor 
to be built or for HIFAR to be substantially up- 
graded if Australia is to move into the early part of 
the next century with any acceptable level of 
expertise and participation in the international 
nuclear science and technology scene. The Com- 
mission has already begun addressing this matter. 

Two new facilities are required in the 
immediate future. First, the Commission’s com- 
mitment to medical applications of radioisotopes 
and radiation, and indeed the needs of medicine 
and medical research in Australia, require the 
establishment of a national medical cyclotron 
facility by the Commission. Australia, one of the 
early leaders in the field, is now one of a very few 
developed countries without such a facility — 
there are some 90 cyclotrons used wholly or 
partly for this purpose around the world, 

Although cyclotron-produced radioisotopes 
will never replace those produced in reactors for 
the bulk of nuclear medical applications, they 
provide improved diagnostic information in cer- 
tain instances. For some studies, for example of 
thyroid disorders, their use can result in lower 
radiation doses to the patient. A cyclotron facility 
also offers the possibility of employing Positron 
Emission Tomography (PET) in medical research 
and, subject to further evaluation of the tech- 
nique, in clinical applications. 

Some cyclotron-produced radioisotopes can be 
(and are currently) imported. However, it is 
impracticable to import some of the most impor- 
tant isotopes because of their short half-lives; 
iodine-123, which has a half-live of 13.0 hours, is 
such a case. Thus, Australia is denied access to 
these isotopes while it lacks a medical cyclotron. 

The total cost of thë production facility would 
be $10 million; provision of the PET facility would 
require an additional expenditure of approxim- 
ately $2.5 million. 

Over recent years the Commission has 
collaborated with a number of organisations, 
including CSIRO, the Bureau of Mineral 
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Resources, the Australian National University, 
and overseas laboratories, in applying techniques | 
based on the use of low energy (a few to 10 
million volts) particle accelerators to a wide 
variety of problems. Possible applications of these 
new techniques include: . 
è the use of radioisotopes dating in studies of 
groundwater dynamics, salinity, erosion and 
sedimentation, and in mineral exploration; 
è application of the technique of accelerator 
mass spectrometry to studies of actinide trans- 
port in the atmosphere (a nuclear safeguards 
application) and near nuclear repositories; 
® a variety of applied physics problems of re- 
levance to the Commission’s own activities; 
and 
è the application of ion beam analysis to 
materials development and archaeometry. 

The Commission’s existing three million volt 
Van de Graaff accelerator is totally inadequate for 
many of these applications and is near the end of 
its useful life. The Commission’s proposal is to 
install an eight million volt tandem accelerator at 
a cost of $6 million. There is wide and strong 
support for this proposal which would provide a 
major facility for applied nuclear science. As 
such, it complements the Australian National 
University’s accelerator proposal, which is aimed 
at upgrading a basic research facility. 

The third element in the Commission’s future 
program at the Research Establishment is the 
production of radioisotopes for the community 
and the provision of a range of other services. This 
aspect of the Commission's work has been 
brought together in the Commercial Products Unit 
and it is the Commission's intention to expand this 
aspect of the program. An interesting example 
currently in an advanced stage of development is 
the use of the reactor HIFAR for the irradiation of 
silicon crystals for the semiconductor industry. 


Conclusion 


There have been major changes in the Commis- 
sion’s program since its establishment in 1953, 
and particularly in the last decade. | believe that 
the changes will be less dramatic in the next 
decade; but the Commission has shown itself to 
be a remarkably flexible and resilient organisation 
and if changes are required, for whatever reasons, 
they will be made. 

it will be important during the next ten years, as- 
it has always been, to find the right balance 
between short-term and long-term objectives. | 
am confident that the Commission will achieve 
this balance, and that in 1995 we will look back to . 
the period 1985-86 as one of significant develop- 
ment and achievement. 
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Lawyers and the Bomb 


Extract from a speech by Justice M.D. Kirby," to the Australasian Law Students Association 198% 
conference, in Hobart, on 25 May: 


Picking up the theme of the session on the Antarctic Treaty, and the need for the development of 
effective international laws and institutions in that regard, | want instead, to address some of the legal 
implications of the other technological development of our time: nuclear fission. It is perhaps typical 
that this conference has dealt with two only of the three great scientific developments of the age. 

Difficulty and all as it is to come to grips with the law and biotechnology and overwhelming as may 
be the legal ramifications of the computer, the brooding presence of the third scientific development is 
all to often ignored. It is ignored by citizens because its potential for destruction of civilisation is so 
unthinkable that we choose to put it out of mind. , 

It is ignored by lawyers because it is regarded as a matter of great power politics: beyond the 
<- discipline of law and outside the legitimate area of lawyerly debate. Moreover, it can sometimes be 
© caught up in party political factionalism in Australia, not least since the advent of the Nuclear 


Disarmament Party (NDP), now in its various manifestations. 


| must, therefore, approach this topic gingerly. It 
has party political ramifications. Faithful to the 
traditions of the judiciary, | must carefully avoid 
these. Furthermore, there is truth in the fact that 
nuclear disarmament and arms limitation are 
matters of high sensitivity in bargaining between 
the superpowers. In such bargaining, Australia has 
a limited role to play. Within our country the 
spectrum of opinion ranges from total pacifists 
who, like the Danish politican, would send 
continuous signals ‘we surrender’ on the one 
extreme to the hard liners who sincerely believe in 
survival after a nuclear war and urge preparation 
for nuclear premptive strikes, on the other. 

| am encouraged to address the law and nuclear 
fission for three reasons: the first is the fact that 
young lawyers, like young people everywhere, 
have a special stake in the future. There is a risk 
that there will be no future in the long run, unless 
the mighty power of destruction inherent in 
nuclear weapons is brought under effective con- 
trol of international law. Secondly, this con- 
ference has addressed the other two scientific 
developments of our time: biotechnology and 
computers. It is a glaring omission, but not an 
atypical one, to ignore the third such develop- 
ment. It demands as much if not more attention. 
For at stake is not just the nature, work and 


i. Justice Michael Kirby is President of the Court of 
Appeal of New South Wales. Between 1975 and 
1984 he was the Foundation Chairman of the 
Australian Law Reform Commission and he previous- 
ly held positions as Deputy President of the Australian 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission and Judge 
of the Federal Court of Australia. He is a Member, 
Executive, CSIRO and Chancellor of Macquirie Un- 
iversity. 
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freedoms of man but the very survival of human- 
ity. And thirdly, because the subject has a legal. 
dimension. It is one that is not well understood 
among lawyers in Australia. But the understanding 
is growing. The Law Council of Australia has 
taken a number of recent initiatives in concert 
with Australian Lawyers for Nuclear Disarmament 
and bodies of non-lawyers concerned about this 
topic. In the forthcoming Australian Legal Con- 
vention in Melbourne in August 1985 a session is 
to be devoted to the subject of nuclear disar- 
mament law. So the topic is now on the lawyerly 
agenda. Because of its importance for our future, 
we should all begin to display some interest in it. 


Putting it in perspective 

Before | address, though briefly, the legal state 
of the art, | want to say a few things to reassure this 
audience and to put the legal framework on 
nuclear disarmament in context. First, it is impor- 
tant to realise that not everybody who speaks 
about nuclear disarmament is unpatriotic, anti- 
American, an appeaser, a believer in total un- 
ilateral disarmament or a starry eyed middle-class 
but well fed supporter of the latest trendy 
movement. Nor is concern about nuclear disar- 
mament or nuclear non-proliferation the obses- 
sion of a few cranks, pacifists or appeasers. Yet H 
is probably true to say that the majority of 
Australians are suspicious of peace movements, 
talk of nuclear disarmament and those who urge 
arms limitation talks. Most Australians prefer not 
to think about these things. When they do, they 
are often quite suspicious of those who call for 
nuclear disarmament and non-proliferation. But, 
as | shall endeavour to show, there has been a 
delicate and partly successful international legal 
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effort, in which Australia has taken its part, to 
encourage the moves to the goal of nuclear 
disarmament and non-proliferation. 

Secondly, this is not — or has not until now 
been — a party political matter. The Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) was opened for sig- 
nature in 1968. It came into force, with the 
requisite number of signatories, on 5 March 1970. 
Australia deposited its instrument of accession to 
the Treaty in 1973, during the Whitlam Govern- 
ment. However, the Treaty had the strong support 
of the Fraser Government. In 1978, Mr Malcolm 
Fraser attended and addressed the Special Session 
of the United Nations on Disarmament. In an 
important speech, he expressed Australia’s im- 
patience with the progress being made towards 
nuclear disarmament. The present leader of the 
Opposition, Mr Andrew Peacock, as Foreign 
Minister, also made an important speech, in 
January 1979 at the Conference on Disarmament 
in Geneva. In it he concentrated on the need for a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. Accordingly, 
though there are differences of emphasis — 
doubtless heightened by the advent of the NDP — 
it can be said that the major political parties in 
Australia until now have favoured and supported 
the moves on the international stage towards legal 
control of the terrible power of nuclear weaponry. 
it is to be hoped that this multi-partisan stream in 
Australian politics can be maintained and that we 
will not see, in this field, the exquisite polarisation 
of views that so often marks Australian political 
life, as the price we pay for democracy in the 
Antipodes. 

Thirdly, the times are ripe for lawyers to show a 
concern about this topic. In September 1985, the 
Third Review Conference as contemplated by the 
NPT will take place. This will be a chance for 
Australia, and other countries, to exert pressure 
upon the superpowers to bring them into effective 
participation in an international legal regime 
designed to harness and control the potential 
destructive force of nuclear weapons. We should 
not leave this topic off agendas particularly when 
other implications of the scientific society are 
being addressed. We should not put the topic to 
the back of our mind, leaving it to others to sort 
out. We should all be concerned about the topic. 
For out of our concern will arise the political will 
to support moves designed to achieve the ultimate 
goal of an effective international legal regime of 
control. Let us be blunt. Unless such a regime can 
be developed, one must be pessimistic about the 
long-term prospects of avoiding nuclear catastro- 
phe, whether by design or by mistake. 

Fourthly, there should be no doubt in the mind 
of any of us that what we are dealing with is a 
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capacity of destruction — of international lawless- 
ness if you like — which transcends in magnitude 
and kind any problem with which mankind has 
previously had to grapple. Professor Frank Bar- 
naby of the University of Amsterdam describes 
our predicament thus: 

The nuclear weapons now in the arsenals of the 

nuclear weapons powers have a vast range of 

explosive power — varying between the equivalent of 

that of 10 tons of TNT and at least 20 million tons (20 

megatons). It is hard to appreciate what destructive 

power a 20 megaton nuclear warhead has. It might 
help to know that the total weight of all explosives 

used by man in war throughout history is roughly 20 

megatons ... The superpowers really do have nuclear 

warheads each of which contains as much explosive 
power as all of the explosives used in wars so far, put 
together.2: 

Of course most of us like to think that there is safety 
in the fact that 40 years after Hiroshima, no-one else 
has used the bomb. However, there can be little doubt 
that demented, confused, or exhausted leaders might 
in the future be tempted to use such weapons, 
whether it is in 10 years, 50 years or 200 years. The 
urgency of finding an effective international regime 
involves a race between the achivement of effective 
control before the fulfillment of the dreadful risk. To 
say that we have survived 40 years has been 
compared with the person falling from the skyscraper 
calling out, after passing 20 storeys: ‘so far so good!’ 
it is vital, as it seems to me, that lawyers should 

pay concern to this issue. What does it matter if 
the limitation period is reduced from six years to 
three years; or class actions are rejected or Section 
260 of the Income Tax Assessment Act is unrefor- 
med if, in the great issue of survival facing our 
time, lawyers have been silent? | do realise the 
tendency to concentrate on little things which the 
mind can accommodate and upon which we can 
make small and practical achievements. | also 
fully realise the limited part Australia has to play 
in the basic question of nuclear non-proliferation 
and disarmament. But if everyone washes their 
hands of responsibility, nothing will be done. 
Lawyers have a special contribution to make to 
the development of relevant international law. 
They should familiarise themselves with the state 
of the art. 

In the 1930s lawyers and other citizens in 
Germany ignored the evidence which was about 
them concerning the holocaust then in prepara- 
tion for the Jews and ther other minorities 
stigmatised by the Nazi tyranny. | hope that a 
future historian — if there be one — will not 
condemn us today: that we focused our attention 





2, F. Barnaby in M. Dembrough (ed) ‘Australia and 
Nuclear War’. Groom Helm, Australia, 1983, 22. See 
also E. St. John, ‘Australian and Nuclear Holocaust’, 
unpublished paper, 1984. 
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earnestly and obsessively upon a myriad of little 
problems while the great issue of international law 
and human survival was just considered too big, 
too daunting, too political or too unattainable for 
us to spare the time to include it in our agenda of 
concern. 


The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 


Now, I realise that this is not a peace march. 
Nor is it a political meeting. Nor is it a seminar on 
international affairs. But lawyers have a specific 
interest and involvement in the regulation of 
nuclear weaponry. Because that legal regulation is 
relatively little know in Australia — even among 
lawyers —- and because it has reached a critical 
phase, | hope | will be permitted to sketch the 
background quickly. 

A convenient starting point is 1963. By a 
remarkable act of leadership, President Kennedy 
in June of that year delivered a speech on ‘The 
Strategy of Peace’. It was as eloquent as his 
inaugural speech; but it was even more important 
and effective. In it he acknowledged that the 
United States as well as the Soviet Union had 
made errors in the handling of the nuclear 
weapons issue following World War II. A recent 
biography of the President suggests that, by this 
time, he had developed something of a mistrust of 
the military. However that may be, in a bold 
gesture, President Kennedy announced that the 
United States would not resume the testing of 
nuclear weapons in the atmosphere. He urged the 
Soviet Union to follow, describing this as a 
process of graduated reciprocal arms limitation. 

Fortunately, the Soviets responded. As a result 
of this unilateral initiative on the part of the 
President of the United States and in a very rapid 
time, by October 1963 the Partial Test Ban Treaty 
was signed. It was intended to be a precursor to a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. That has not yet 
been achieved. However, the Partial Test Ban 
Treaty prohibited nuclear explosions in the atmos- 
phere, above land or in the water. It was signed by 
the United States of America, the Soviet Union 
and the United Kingdom and has been adhered to 
by them all. France refused to sign the Treaty. 
However, it has complied with its terms. The other 
significant nuclear power, China is understood to 
have performed some tests in the atmosphere. 
However, it too has limited these. 

What began as a unilateral action by the major 
nuclear power, and grew out of a popular concern 
about pollution of the environment by radio- 
activity, resulted in the swift passage of an 
effective beneficial international legal instrument. 
Of course, the achievement should not be exag- 
gerated. Nuclear weapons could still be tested 
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underground. The methods of monitoring were 
available in this case and fairly effective. Only a 
small aspect of the nuclear issue was attended to. 
Not all countries affected subscribed. The com- 
prehensive treaty was left for the future. But for all 
this, the countries with more than 95 per cent of 
the nuclear weaponry and experimentation made - 
an important step forward. It was hoped that it 
would lead to other things. 

In November 1969 a further unilateral step was 
taken this time by President Nixon. Following an 


earlier suggestion by the United Kingdom, he = 


announced that the United States would 
unilaterally destroy biological weaponry stock- 
piles and would no longer conduct research int 
field. In March 1971 the Soviet Union responded 
to this gesture. It agreed to take a similar course. - 


So did the United Kingdom and other countries. in - os 


fact, by 1970 the only field of disarmament in — 
which success had been achieved was in connec- 
tion with the materials of biological warfare. 

NPT is the only significant general international 
instrument to respond to the enormous powers of 
destruction of nuclear weapons developed since 
World War lil. The need to prevent the spread of | 
the dangers of nuclear war was immediately 
evident on the detonation of the bombs at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. On 15 November 
1945, the United States, the United Kingdom and 
Canada proposed the establishment of a United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission. However, 
the purpose of this Commission was to be ‘entirely 
eliminating the use of atomic energy for destruc- 
tive purposes’. The proposal came to nothing 
because of the Cold War.* 

The efforts to find a way of stopping the spread 
of nuclear weapons, nevertheless, remained on 
the agenda of international discussion. The NPT 
was opened for signature on 1 July 1968. it 
entered into force on the 5 March 1970 and 
contains 11 Articles. Article 1 pledges nuclear 
weapon State Parties to the Treaty not to transfer 
nuclear weapons or nuclear explosive devices to a 
non-nuclear weapon State; Article H pledges non- 
nuclear weapon States not to acquire from 
abroad, or to manufacture, nuclear weapons or 
explosive devices; Article HI provides for a system 
of inspection by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) to verify the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy by non-nuclear weapon State 
Parties; Article IV reaffirms the right of State 
Parties to peaceful applications of nuclear energy; 


onan 


3 KD. Suter, ‘The Geneva Talks: New Hope for 
Disarmament Negotiations and New Directions for 
the Peace Movement’, Disarmament Committee, 
United Nations Association of Australia (NSW), 1985, 
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Article V provides for sharing the benefits of 
peaceful nuclear explosions; Artice VI pledges the 
Parties to pursue negotiations, in effect, to halt the 
growth of nuclear arsenals by securing agreement 
on ‘general and complete disarmament’; and 
Article Vil affirms the right of Parties to establish 
nuclear-free zones in their regions. The other 
provisions are substantially formal. 

It will be seen that the Treaty addresses a 
number of relevant international concerns: 


è the provision of safeguards and in particular the 


provision for inspections to ensure compliance; 
è the problems of stopping the spread of nuclear 

weapons to countries that do not have them 

and of aiming on the reduction of stockpiles of 
those which did; and 

@ the distinction between peaceful uses of 
nuclear power and uses for weapons. 

Article Vill, paragraph 3 envisages a Review 
Conference on the operation of the Treaty every 
five years. Because the Treaty came into force in 
1970, the first such conference was held in 1975. 
it occurred one year after India had achieved 
nuclear ‘status’. India, Pakistan, Argentina, Brazil 
and some other nuclear potential countries have 
not signed the Treaty. Australia and Indonesia, 
also countries with nuclear capability, have. The 
fear that the Indian explosion might be a signal of 
the spread of such weapons led to the success of 
the 1975 Review Conference. It closed with a final 
statement containing a reaffirmation by the par- 
ticipants of the need to control the spread of 
nuclear weapons. 

The 1980 Review Conference, on the other 
hand, was a failure, largely because it occurred 
shortly after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
which had also resulted in the defeat of the 
Strategic Arms Limitations Talks (SALT) H Treaty. 
Now, in September 1985 in Geneva we face the 
third Review Conference. Will it be a time for 
satisfaction? Will it be an opportunity to push 
forward, in the name of humanity, the objectives 
of this Treaty which substantially remain to be 
achieved? 

The Treaty has not been without success. Many 
countries have subscribed to it, because doing so 
gives them an element of security in their region. 
Thus, Australia and Indonesia derive cost saving 
and a measure of security by the knowledge that 
each is a party to the Treaty. Similarly, all the 
ASEAN countries and all relevant countries of the 
Pacific Basin are Treaty members. This re- 
assurance and the systems of inspection provide 
an element of national security. it results in strong 
support for the Treaty from, for example, our 
Department of Defence. It provides some element 
of regional security to us and to other countries in 
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their own regions. When India, a non-signatory 
country securted the bomb, Pakistan, also a non- 
signatory, was under pressure to do so. Argentina 
on the other hand has not signed and so, 
accordingly, Brazil has not signed. 

But the Treaty has also had its failures. The most 
notable is the failure of Article VI. This required 
the United States, the Soviet Union and the United 
Kingdom to take steps to reduce their stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons as the guid pro quo to the non- 
nuclear weapon States for their agreeing not to 
acquire such weapons. This was the way in which 
they would contribute to the reduction of inter- 
national risk and tension. The melancholy fact is 
that they have failed to do so. 

In pursuance of Article VI, the United States and 
the Soviet Union began SALT. The SALT | Treaty 
made minor achievements. The SALT I! Treaty in 
draft, died in the United States Congress following 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. The Strategic 
Arms Reduction Talks (START) were due to 
commence but were abandoned in 1984 when 
the Soviet Union walked out because of the 
United States deployment of the Pershing and 
Cruise missiles in Europe. There is much that is 
depressing in the negotiations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The Soviets, which 
are behind in the placement of missiles at sea, 
tend to offer controls directed at such missiles. 
The United States, which has comparatively 
greater strength at sea, tends to suggest controls on 
ground based missiles. Perhaps we need an 
initiative of the kind which President Kennedy 
took. But no such initiative which would breathe 
life into the obligations on the nuclear weapon 
State Parties appears to be on the horizon either 
from the Soviet Union or the United States. 

it will be important in the months ahead, and in 
particular in connection with the September 1985 
meeting envisaged by the Treaty, for lawyers and 
other citizens to keep their eyes on the review of 
the Treaty, so important for the future of civilisa- 
tion. For example, it is possible that the non- 
nuclear weapons States will use the review to put 
pressure on the United States, the Soviet Union 
and the United Kingdom to comply with the 
obligation which they assumed — but have so far 
neglected — to pursue negotiations in good faith 
on effective measures for a cessation of the 
nuclear arms race and towards nuclear disar- 
mament. | stress that this is not unilateral disar- 
mament. It is not the abandonment of military 
preparedness and legitimate self defence. It is not 
appeasement, capitulation and surrender. It is an 
international legal regime addressed to the 
specially destructive potential of nuclear weapons 
and the recognised need of the international 
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community, under international law, to find an 
effective means of putting that great power under 
strict control. 

If pressure is not placed upon the superpowers, 
including by their allies able to exert such 
pressure, there is a distinct possibility that there 
will be a loss of confidence in the Treaty, even 
possibly withdrawals from it and certainly a risk 
that it will be wound up when it comes under the 
general review contemplated by Article X para 2 
in 1995. Such a result is too frightening and 
discouraging to be contemplated. We should, 
therefore, hope that Mr Hayden, who has taken a 
number of admirable initiatives in the pursuit of 
disarmament, will ensure a significant Australian 
voice in the 1985 Review Conference so that the 
Treaty will come through the Review enhanced 
and strengthened, not weakened. The movement 
in many countries, including Australia, reflecting 
popular concern about nuclear stockpiles may 
add a new impetus to the search by political 
leaders for an effective international legal regime. 


Drifting to unparalleled catastrophe? 


You may think this an unusual topic for me to 
have chosen for this address. | concede that it is 
one that is rarely mentioned in lawyerly circles. 
Lawyers, like other citizens, put the bomb out of 
mind and get on with the daily problems of 
professional existence. Since 1945, an effective 
international regime and effective international 
law to control nuclear weaponry has eluded 
mankind. In the meantime the spread of weapons 
has proliferated. Happily, this has not been as 
widespread as had been feared. But the growth of 
the stockpiles has developed at fantastic and 
fearsome rates. As is well known, there is now 
sufficient destructive potential to wipe from our 
planet every vestige of human civilisation and to 
return all the beauties of the world to the 
cockroaches and other insects, who alone would 
survive. 

This is a reason why lawyers should be concer- 
ned with and knowledgeable about the moves of 
international law to put this great power under 
control and to harness the amazing science of 
nuclear fission so that it can serve us and not 
destroy us. There is not much use being concer- 
ned about the regulation of industrial relations or 
new ways to deal with jay walkers if we fail to 
attend to the great risk to our very existence which 
lies in international lawlessness and the absence 
of effective international controls over prolifera- 
tion and stockpiles of nuclear weapons. 

The legitimate concern of international law is 
not starry eyed unilateral total disarmament. | 
leave that to personal conscience and individual 
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The ‘unparalleled catastrophe’. 
pacifists. The concern is rather a lawerly concern 
with rules, institutions, effective sanctions and 
legitimate international control to which nation 
States accede. Until now, there has been bipart- 
isan support in Australia for the NPT. | sincerely 
hope that this support will continue. For what is al 
stake is something that transcends the ephemera! 
concerns of particular political parties. it is 
nothing less than the future of humanity. There 
will, of course, be differences of emphasis. But it is 
in the interests of Australia, and all mankind, that 
the great power of nuclear weapons should be 
brought under international control and inter- 
national law. We are engaged in something of a 
race with time. The issue is whether we can 
achieve the control before, for want of it, disaster 
either deliberate or accidental, occurs. 

Young lawyers especially should be concerned 
about these issues, for theirs is the responsibility of 
the law of the future. This conference has done 
well. it has adopted an international focus with its 
attention to Antarctica and its Treaty. it has 
adopted a scientific and technological focus, as 
befits our time and the necessities of biotech- 
nology and informatics. But it has omitted the 
most dazzling and potentially destructive and 
lawless scientific development of them all. it is 
that omission which | have sought to rectify. 
Albert Einstein said: 

The unleashed power of the atom has changed 
everything but our way of thinking, and thus we drift 
towards unparalleled catastrophe, 


Let us hope that he was wrong. Lawyers have a 
part to play in arresting the drift. 
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Australia’s manufacturing industries: need for change 


Speech by the Minister for Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator John Button, to the 
Victorian Science and Industry forum, in Melbourne, on 2 July: 


Needless to say, I’m delighted to be here in my home State, speaking to a forum organised by the 
Department of Industry, Technology and Resources. 
It is familiar ground — your Department is a State parallel to my own. We deal, of course, with the 


same industry, technology and commerce. 


We share a similar outlook on questions of 
industry and technology policy and in some areas, 
the Victorian Department deserves credit for 
being a pace-setter. In recent times it has com- 
pletely reformed its structure, developed in- 
novative industry policies to complement the 
State economic strategy, and taken a firm and 
constructive approach to the review of Govern- 
ment regulations. In doing this, the Victorian 
Department has helped to show the way to other 
public sector bodies, both State and Federal, 

Having won over my hosts, | should perhaps 
turn to the rest of the audience! The topic 
suggested by my Department for this address is 
‘Strategy — not Tactics’. And | only hope the 
military flavour has not scared too many people 
away. | think we have to be realistic about our 
manufacturing problems and try and understand 
the facts about what is being done already and 
what precisely can be done in the future. 

Taken by themselves, the facts about Australia’s 
manufacturing industry are far from encouraging. 
By any measure we care to use the competitive- 
ness of Australian manufacturing relative to most 
other countries has declined. One symptom of this 
is the reduced share of manufacturing in Gross 
Domestic Product (27.6 per cent in 1962-63 to 
16.9 per cent in 1983-84). 

The point is illustrated differently in the 
European Management Forum's 1984 report on 
international industrial competitiveness where 
Australia was ranked 12th out of 22 industrialised 
countries. Those above us included Japan, Swit- 
zerland, the United States, Germany, the four 
Scandinavian countries, Austria and the Neth- 
erlands. In a discussion of Australia’s performance 
under the heading of ‘Lagging frontier countries’ it 
says the ‘fifth continent scored particularly low for 
outward and innovative forward orientation (21st 
and 20th place respectively), while industrial 
efficacy (an expression which embraces a variety 
of factors contributing to dynamism in the manu- 
facturing sector) also left something to be desired 
(18th). Blessed with natural resources, Australia 
naturally did well on factor VH (2nd place).’ 
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There are, of course, qualifications which can 
be made about this picture, but it contains clear 
messages for us all. But all that is the unpalatable 
bit, and | am firmly of the view that Australian 
manufacturing has a sound future, provided we 
can bring about some important attitudinal chan- 
ges and better utilise our considerable natural and 
human resources. Australian industry has been 
inward-looking and lacking in foresight over 
recent decades at a time when other parts of the 
world have become increasingly outward-looking 
and long-term in their vision, 

| do not blame industry for this. With the benefit 
of hindsight, we can see that our emphasis on 
protection, to the exclusion of more positive 
measures has been self-limiting. In short, the 
policy environment has sheltered us from the rest 
of the world, and to a considerable extent industry 
has an investment — financial and intellectual in 
that environment. The results can be seen in lack 
of export orientation, poor R and D performance 
and the low technological awareness of man- 
agement. This is not to say that local manufactur- 
ing has been a failure. Of course it has not. 
Manufacturing industry has succeeded in playing 
a major role in providing local employment and 
wealth and generating skills. In Victoria’s case, 
this role is particularly important. Nearly one-third 
of Australia’s manufacturing industry is based in 
Victoria. 

There are more than eight and a half thousand 
manufacturing businesses in Victoria, providing 
employment for around 400 000 people. It is the 
largest single employer of Victorian labour. This is 
hardly a sign of failure and collapse. But what we 
must face up to is the fact that Australian 
manufacturing, while substantial, has been built 
on an increasingly shaky base — a base combin- 
ing elements of protectionism, small and fragmen- 
ted local markets and high costs. In the 1980s, this 
isn’t exactly a recipe for success. 

The Ferris Report, which looked at some of our 
competitive problems, observed that exports from 
our manufacturing and service sectors accounted 
for only eight per cent of total production, while 
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only one per cent of manufacturing companies 
exported more than 30 per cent of their product. 
While we have persisted with this timid approach 
our Asian neighbours have been rapidly indus- 
trialising. Not only Japan, but more recently, 
South Korea and Taiwan, have emerged as 
powerful manufacturing nations. Singapore is well 
on the way to the same goal in the specialised 
areas. Other countries in the region have found 
niches for themselves, frequently on the basis of 
low labour costs. Labour costs are only part of the 
story. In many areas Japanese labour costs are 
now equal to ours, in some cases they are greater. 

At the other end of the world, in countries such 
as Sweden, the Netherlands and West Germany, 
manufacturing industry is forging ahead confiden- 
tly. These are so-called high-wage countries. So 
what is missing from the Australian scene? | have 
already mentioned protected and fragmented 
markets, a lack of outward vision and costs. To 


find the answer, we need to look to countries with 


a similar social setting to our own. Sweden is often 
held up as a useful model, and for good reason. 

With a smaller population and similar cost 
structure, Sweden manages to produce higher 
GDP per head than Australia. Clearly, Sweden has 
chosen +o emphasise other elements of com- 
petitiveness apart from cost. It has focussed on 
quality, innovation, design and marketing. The 
Swedes have not been afraid to go their own way 
and develop a formula appropriate to their own 
economic and social context. And, they have 
done so, brilliantly. Their attitude is typified by a 
novel advertisement for Volvo cars which 


appeared in the Australian Financial Review last 


week. Some of you may have seen it. 

The ad took up three full pages, and said 
nothing at all about cars. It was headed ‘The hare 
who ran away’ and took the form of a fairy tale 
about a hare who endures some hair-raising 
experiences before reaching the conclusion that 
‘to be true to your beliefs, you must have the 
courage to stand against the crowd’. Apart from 
being a novel way to sell motor cars, the 
advertisement perhaps also says something about 
Swedish attitudes. 

There is a lesson in this for us. | do not suggest 
that we should do precisely what Sweden has 
done, nor for that matter what Japan or Taiwan or 
anyone else has done. We need to find our own 
answers, modelled in some ways on the successes 
of other nations, but also with an eye to our own 
particular strengths, weaknesses and circum- 
stances. The formula we produce must necessarily 
be Australian, or it will not work in Australia. And 
this is where our strengths come in. 

We are a people who have developed a modern 
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society in an often harsh environment. This can be 
best seen in our agricultural and mining indus- 
tries, and there is no reason why the adaptability 
and innovating skills that enabled this cannot be 
applied in manufacturing industry. Agriculture 
and mining as export industries have generally 
speaking operated at state of the art technology, 
but with strong government infrastructure support, 


Manufacturing in the future has to be equally a 
outward looking with the same sort of supportive. 


environment, 


| should also add that there are certain geo 
political reasons working in our favour. | refer > < 


specifically to our position as a small to medium 
Western power, a developed nation located in the 
Asia-Pacific region. | believe there is something in 
our being seen as ‘non-threatening’ by developing 
nations in our region. Development of close 
relations with us does not carry with it some of the 


implications seen in getting close to the great- | : 
powers, or with the industrially powerful. It isan | 


attitude, | think, which underpins some of the 
goodwill which | see towards us in China, for 
instance. We should be fully aware of this 
position, as part of a process of re-orientation for 
this country. 


i would like to turn to the role of governments. 
In a country such as this, it has to be understood 
what the respective roles are. Success can only be 
achieved through co-operative action — we are 
not a country which takes kindly to blue prints, 
whether of the laissez-faire or highly intervention- 
alist variety. We therefore, need to concentrate on 
establishing the right climate in which industry 
can get on with it, and to give encouragement and 
assistance as appropriate. | am more concerned 
with co-ordinating of the policy environment 
provided by government than increased interven- 
tion by governments. 


As a part of this, for instance, the Government 
has established the Australian Manufacturing 
Council and a series of subsidiary industry coun- 
cils to work towards co-ordinating strategies. 
These councils include representatives of govern- 
ment, industry and unions, and they represent a 
constructive attempt to gain agreement on certain 
fundamental issues and approaches —- aside from 
the unavoidable differences of interest which must 
exist in some areas. The councils are facing up to 
our problems areas with commendable honesty. 
The problems they have identified include: 

è low levels of industrial research and develop- 
ment; 

è a short-term planning orientation; 

@ jack of technological awareness; 

@ inflexible approaches to production; 
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@ a lack of knowledge of export markets, and 
means of entering them; and 

@ further, there are weaknesses in management, 
workforce skills, marketing and distribution. 

If there is anything comforting about these 
problems it is that they are not challenges unique 
to Australia. It is just that we have them all at 
once. In tackling some of these issues the question 
of co-ordination to which | have referred is of 
crucial importance. Sometimes we still tend to 
carry on as if we were six separate industrial 
economies. This attitude manifests itself in State 
purchasing preferences, different offset policies, 
and a confusing plethora of inconsistent regula- 
tions. These are luxuries which have cost Aus- 
tralian industry dearly in the past and they will do 
so more in the future because aggregations of 
advanced technology industries seem an impor- 
tant ingredient of success. 

The Australian Industry and Technology Coun- 
cil which comprises the State and Federal Mini- 
sters of Industry, Technology and Commerce, is 
beginning to address some of these co-ordination 
problems in a constructive way and | believe we 
are making some progress. However, it is not just 
a question of the incubus of the Australian Federal 
system. At each level of government we have a 
task in co-ordinating the work of various depart- 
ments and agencies. There is also another aspect 
of co-ordination which involves the recognition of 
the inter-relationship between various policy ins- 
truments and agencies, the activities of which 
bear on industry policy. 

Industry policy cannot operate in a vacuum. 
The success or otherwise of industry is dependent 
on the macro-economic environment, on industry 
costs (wages and infrastructure) and to a lesser but 
important extent on things such as an efficient 
transport system, an education system which 
provides appropriate technical training and re- 
search capacity, good industrial relations and a 
range of other factors which all depend on a 
community consensus about the importance of 
manufacturing activity. 

Of these many difficulties which Australian 
industry faces perhaps the greatest is fragmenta- 
tion of a small domestic market. There are two 
solutions to this problem. The first is in expanding 
the size of the market by developing greater 
export orientation. The second lies in our capacity 
to use advanced technology successfully. Tech- 
nology brings with it its own inherent problems. 
But it also brings opportunities in dealing with the 
inherent Australian problem of economies of 
scale, computer-aided design and manufacturing 
and the Flexible Manufacturing Systems (FMS) 
which enable shorter production runs and greater 
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flexibility in production changes. The en- 
couragement of greater technological awareness 
and use of state of the art technology is crucial to 
the future of manufacturing. 

Because this is a science and technology forum, 
| want to focus some attention on these aspects of 
industry policy. Because of the adoption by 
countries such as Japan and the more advanced 
European countries of sophisticated process tech- 
nology in the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
Australian Governments of the day responded 
with a series of ad hoc initiatives designed to 
improve the rate of technological development in 
Australian industry. At the Federal level, the 
government of the day established the Industrial 
Research and Development Board, the Produc- 
tivity Promotion Council, the Technology Transfer 
Council, and a range of other so-called multiplier 
agencies. Money was provided to foster industrial 
design, a new Department of Science and Tech- 
nology was created, and State Governments 
embarked on similar initiatives. 

What followed from all of this commendable 
effort is not so encouraging. Private sector expen- 
diture on research and development declined by 
more than 50 per cent in the decade between 
1970 and 1980. The technological awareness of 
Australian management fell further and further 
behind. The cultural perception that imports were 
per se ‘better’ than Australian products grew 
stronger. It is easy to rouse after the event about 
these things, and it is perhaps fair to add that 
without them things might have been worse. 
There are still some who adopt an incremental 
approach to these initatives — if only we had 
done more of the same — had more Australian 
Industrial Research and Development Incentive 
Scheme (AIRDIS) grants, a bigger CSIRO, bigger 
research budgets in post-secondary education, 
everything might have been different. 

Well, so it might have been. There is, however, 
an alternative explanation which is apparent in 
the following rhetorical questions — ‘Why do 
R and D in Australia when you can buy it from 
abroad, or get it from the parent company? Is not 
the end purpose of academic research the dis- 
semination of ideas among the world community 
of scholars? Is not promotion best achieved by 
publication in international journals? What is the 
importance of product quality and design in a 
sheltered domestic market? Will not the govern- 
ment protect us anyway?’ 

In short, | am suggesting that the policy 
environment was not conducive to indigineous 
effort, that the attitudes and incentives derived 
from that policy environment were all wrong. We 
need an environment designed to encourage 
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Since 1981 a Melbourne company, Laser Lab, has exported this ‘Lasercontour’ computer-controlled cutter to the 
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investment and improved productivity, better 
quality, design and marketing, a system of rewards 
for innovation and managerial flair — an environ- 
ment designed for industrial dynamism rather than 
stagnation. 

A number of policy decisions made by the 
present Government have been directed towards 
changing the incentives environment. We have 
taken steps to improve availability of finance for 
industry by enlarging the scope and capital base 
of the Australian Industries Development Cor- 
poration (AIDC). We have established the man- 
agement investment company scheme as a step 
towards the creation of a venture capital market in 
Australia. 

In respect of the computer, robotics and 
machine tool industries, we have reduced the 
tariffs to minimum levels in order to encourage the 
rapid dissemination of these technologies at the 
lowest possible cost. At the same time, we 
introduced generous bounties or subsidies to 
assist the Australian industries, and these bounties 
were made applicable to export markets as well as 
the domestic market. 

From July this year we have introduced a 150 
per cent tax incentive for R and D in the private 
sector. The incentive is intended to stimulate the 
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R and D effort of industry, to give a greater market 
orientation to Rand D, and as a result of its 
application to contract research, to free up the 
debilitating stand-off between research commun- 
ities in post-secondary institutions and industry. At 
the same time, we are working on a complemen- 
tary role for the research grants scheme. 

None of these things will produce overnight 
miracles, but we believe they are steps in the 
direction of providing relevant incentives in those 
areas of industry where growth and development 
are necessary and attainable. It is up to the 
managers to take advantage of this new incentives 
environment. 

There is a story of an English couple seeking 
directions from an Irish farmhand to which he 
replied ‘If | were you | would not start from here.’ 

As a nation we have to start from where we are 
now, and work to create a climate of change. If we 
do that and develop realistic, but forward looking 
strategies to modernise and develop our indus- 
tries, then we will succeed. We have to do this at 
the company level, at the State and the national 
level, combining commercial realism, flexibility, 
compassion, creativity and determination. Deter- 
mination is perhaps the most crucial element of 
all. 
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Australian manufacturing industry: management for tomorrow 


Speech by the Minister for Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator John Button, to the 
Automach Australia 1985 conference, in Melbourne, on 2 July: 


Last year in Sydney you had a successful ‘Automach 84’ conference, and | hope that this year’s 
conference will highlight the need for forward looking philosophies and practices in manutacturing. 


| accepted your invitation to participate in this 
conference because | am desperately conscious of 
the role of ‘professionals’ in the manufacturing 
industries of the future — engineers with an 
innovative approach to process technology, man- 
agers with an awareness of the market place, and 
an understanding of the importance of quality and 
presentation of products. 

| do not pretend to be an expert on ‘man- 
agement’ but | like to think that | understand its 
importance, and have been known to claim that 
after a couple of years in my job you can walk into 
a factory and after a few minutes discussion with 
the marketing manager and/or the production 
manager be able to tell whether it has a future or 
not. 

Australia has been in the middle of a debate 
about manufacturing industry policy in recent 
years. In one sense that is a good thing and 
perhaps it should always be so. But there is an 
added urgency about the present debate. That 
urgency has to do with the reality of our declining 
industrial competitiveness and the consequences 
that that is having and will continue to have for 
our economy. 

| am firmly of the view that many of the 
problems of manufacturing in Australia are a 
result of industry having developed in the post- 
war years in the wrong policy environment — 
sheltered from the realities of the international 
market place. As a result, by any measure we care 
to use, the competitiveness of Australian manufac- 
turing relative to most other countries has de- 
clined. One symptom of this is the reduced share 
of manufacturing in Gross Domestic Product (27.6 
per cent in 1962-63 to 16.9 per cent in 1983-84). 

The point is illustrated differently in the 
European Management Forum’s 1984 report on 
international industrial competitiveness where 
Australia was ranked 12th out of 22 industrialised 
countries. Those above us included Japan, Swit- 
zerland, the United States, Germany, the four 
Scandinavian countries, Austria and the Neth- 
erlands. In a discussion of Australia’s performance 
under the heading of ‘Lagging frontier countries’ it 
says: 

The fifth continent scored particularly low for outward 

and innovative forward orientation (21st and 20th 
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place respectively) while industrial efficacy (an ex- 
pression which embraces a variety of factors con- 
tributing to dynamism in the manufacturing sector) 
also left something to be desired (18th). Blessed with 
natural resources, Australia naturally did well on 
factor VII (2nd place). 


These are, of course, necessary qualifications to 
be made about assessments of this kind but there 
are, nonetheless, strong messages for us all in this 
respect. This picture creates enormous difficulties 
for Australia in aligning itself with the changing 
pattern of world trade as well as the dynamic 
nature of the regional economies of South East 
Asia of which we are a part. Put simply we have to 
be able to participate in both if our long-term 
economic future is to be assured. The present 
indications are that great change is going to be 
necessary to achieve this. That change is 
attitudinal and structural. But the important thing | 
believe is that we do have a choice. And a large 
part of how successful we are is dependent on the 
attitudes and performance of management. 

in manufacturing industry, the problems of 
overseas market pressures, competition and rising 
costs are not lessening. Indeed, competition is 
likely to increase not only from the low labour 
cost countries which are now supporting and 
applying appropriate technologies, but also from 
the highly developed industrialised countries in- 
creasing their technological capability. Man- 
agement in this country, if it is going to face up 
successfully to these challenges, will need to 
demonstrate a much greater degree of innovative 
thinking about products and processes, entrepren- 
eurship and flair. There is a need to be much more 
adaptable, more flexible and open to change. We 
need to be more ready to adopt and develop 
modern technologies and to give much greater 
attention to design, marketing, and quality issues. 

About everything else, | think all of us involved 
in decision making about industry issues have to 
improve our Capacity to look ahead — a capacity - 
highly developed by the Japanese, for example — 
and to make a habit of asking ourselves the 
questions, ‘where do we want manufacturing to 
be in 10 years time?’ and ‘where do we want this 
company to be in 10 years time?’ | am not 
convinced that Australian management has done — 
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these things well in the past. Too often there has 
been a tendency to regard it all as too hard and to 
concentrate attention and argument on the levels 
of barrier assistance afforded to Australian indus- 
try. In my view this argument has done poor 
service to Australian industry. 

Perhaps we have too often felt comfortable and 
complacent in the knowledge that Australia’s 
small and fragmented markets and cost structures 
make manufacturing here a sort of special case 
which cannot really take part in the growing 
world trade in manufactures. | do not say that 
there have not been exceptions to this sort of 
attitude. There have been companies which have 
been aware of changing markets, new tech- 
nologies and export opportunities. But too often 
Australian management has suffered from a lack 
of innovation and flexibility which has resulted in 
lost opportunities. And some of the problems are 
well illustrated by PA Consultancy Management's 
1984 study which showed up a horrifying lack of 
technological awareness among Australian man- 
agers. 

One of the great difficulties that is often 
advanced as a reason for our lack of manufactur- 
ing vitality is that Australia has a small domestic 
market, and thus lacks the base from which to 
expand manufacturing activity. It is said that we 
simply de not possess sufficient economies of 
scale in this country. But these difficulties can be 
overcome. First by getting access to a bigger 
market — | am talking about exports — and 
secondly, by making use of modern technology, 
such as Flexible Manufacturing Systems (FMS), 
which reduces the need for large runs. It is a 
consequence of the new technology that scale 
economies can be achieved in much smaller 
batches. 

The plain fact is that a number of other 
countries have managed, with populations, mark- 
ets and cost structures not dissimilar to Australia, 
to become exporters and innovators of manufac- 
tures on a large scale. Sweden is particularly 
pertinent example. | recognise that the govern- 
ment has a role to play in creating appropriate 
macro-environments, in stimulating investment in 
innovation, in underwriting risky research, in 
creating technical and training opportunities and 
in removing disincentives to investment. The 
present Government is commited to these things. 

But the policies and practices of management 
themselves, and the extent to which they en- 
courage their own people to solve problems, to 
challenge established wisdom, to experiment, to 
innovate is crucial. In a recent paper by Henry 
Ergas of the OECD the question of why some 
countries innovate better than others was addres- 
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sed. He pointed out that there were three main 

factors: 

è demand — size of markets, public sector, 
purchasing arrangements, etc; 

è technological opportunity — diffusion of tech- 
nology to small and medium sized enterprises, 
higher education and technical training struc- 
tures, etc; and 

è industrial structures — size and number of risk 
taking firms, the nature and extent of competi- 
tion, etc. 

These factors are interdependent and success 
depends on an ability to exploit that interdepen- 
dence. Some of this is probably a task for 
government but the critical question of the ability 
to develop and exploit high value added products 
and processes and to apply creative thinking to 
existing industries is squarely one for man- 
agement. in large part this has to do with 


technological literacy but just as important are a 


things like labour management, corporate organ- 

isation, strategic planning, design and quality 

issues. If you like, there are two fundamental 

elements: a strategic gap —- what we make; and a 

performance gap —- how we make it. To quote 

from a recent book The Change Masters by 

Rosabeth Moss Kanter: 

Efficiency is doing things right; effectiveness is doing 

the right things. And doing the wrong things less 

expensively is not much help. 

What | am saying is that innovation is not just 
about high technology or buying a new Computer 
Numerically Controlled (CNC) machine. it is 
about having a clear idea of what you are trying to 
do and then applying the best technology and 
organisation to achieve it. As the managing 
director of a large and successful Australian 
company said to me recently —- we approach 
problems of our corporate units with a business 
analyst and a technology expert working together. 
The key areas where management must focus are: 
è market awareness — both domestically and 

internationally; 

@ development and exploitation of new products 
and processes with a high value added content; 

® improved labour relations particularly labour 
motivation and participation. Long-term up 
grading of worker skills; 

è greater attention to product quality, design and 
marketing; 

è a willingness to utilise new manufacturing 
philosophies such as total quality control just in 
time, FMS, etc; 

è a more innovative risk taking attitude with far 
greater emphasis on the long-term rather than 
the short-term profit situation. Less concentra- 
tion on existing products and markets and more 
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focus on product development for export mark- 

ets; and 
® top managers must be visible proponents of 

new technologies such as Computer Integrated 

Manufacture (CIM). 

Research and development (R and D) is a prime 
example of the sorts of problems and attitudes that 
| have ever been talking about. The record of 
Australian management in promoting industrial 
R and D is not good. Private sector R and D fell 
from 0.48 per cent of GDP in 1968-69 to 0.22 per 
cent in 1981-82. That simply has to be improved. 
The resource base is there. Australia with 0.3 per 
cent of the world’s population produces two per 
cent of the scientific papers and has as many 
Nobel Prize winners as Japan. But our ability to 
apply basic research is not something of which we 
can be proud. 

In part the answer lies in getting a greater 
practical orientation to research activity in this 
country and fostering university-industry linkages. 
The Government has introduced a 150 per cent 
tax incentive scheme to encourage a greater level 
of private sector R and D and this will go a long 
way to providing favourable climate for R and D 
expenditure. But it is up to management to take 
the opportunities presented. | Government 


schemes are not about replacing management 
role. They do facilitate it. Management itself must 
regard R and D as an essential tool. It cannot just 
be left to the R and D department of companies 
but has to be an integral part of the boardroom 
thinking. 

These are not only strategies for success, they 
are strategies for survival. Associated with this is a 
need for Australian industry to invest in and take 
an active role in retraining of their managers. 
Technological change has placed a heavy burden 
on educational resources particularly at the skilled 
technician level. Retraining and revitalisation of 
industry’s managers is central to the survival of the 
Australian manufacturing industry. 

| do not wish to minimise the complexity of the 
task confronting us. There is a task for government 
in Creating the right policy environment. There is a 
task for management in exploiting the changed 
environment. But | want to emphasise that 
ultimately management has the greatest respon- 
sibility to lift their performance. How well they do 
that will be a fundamental measure of the overall 
success of our economy. 

| wish you well in your discussions at this 
conference. It is about vitally important issues. | 
do have confidence in our ability to tackle them. 





A team of Australian crop researchers had devised a method to contro! Take-all, one of the nation’s most costly crop 


diseases. The method involves positioning fungicide granules in drill rows at sowing, and is reported to have resulted 
in excellent improvements in grain yield and field and glass-house tests. Take-all is a fungal disease which affects 


many plants belonging to the grass family, including wheat 
in many parts of the world, has caused losses of up to $206 


and barley. It is estimated that the disease, which occurs 
) million in Australia annually. The researchers, from the 


Victorian Department of Agriculture’s Crop Research Institute at Horsham, hope the method will be in use within two 
years. Pictured examining Take-all fungus cultures are the head of the research team, Dr Jim Koilmorgan, and 
technical research assistant Mrs Fiona Hewitt. (AIS photo). 
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Australia’s trade and industry policy: export performance 


Speech by the Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, to the Committee for Economic 
Development of Australia (CEDA), in Melbourne, on 16 July: 


it was with great pleasure that | accepted the invitation to address the Committee for Economic 
Development of Australia. | am keenly aware of the importance of such bodies as your own in providing 
an open forum for the discussion of economic issues of contemporary relevance to our nation. 


By exposing Government and other key decision-makers to a range of community views, 


organisations such as CEDA enrich the environment in which policy formulation takes place. 


At this time, some two and a half years before 
the next election, there is a lot of political debate 
and ferment. | look on that with equanimity and 
even with some relish. We are moving to im- 
plement policies for a fairer, simpler tax regime, 
for the restructuring of our industry, for better and 
more effective education and training and for a 
better trade performance. 

In two and a half years, when these policies are 
in place and have built on the successful econ- 
omic management that has been a key feature of 
the Hawke Administration thus far, we shall be 
facing the electors with, | believe, a very sound 
record. 

it will be a record which frankly acknowledged 
that there were hard decisions to be made along 
the way. The Prime Minister has made it clear that 
this must happen, but that the burden of sacrifice 
must be spread across the community. It is 
Government's role to lay this groundwork. Since 
coming to office, the Government has clearly 
demonstrated its determination ‘to get the fun- 
damentals right’ 

The successful operation of the prices and 
incomes accord has resulted in the achievement 
of declining inflation, rapid growth, and, con- 
sequently, the dramatic decline in real unit labour 
costs. There has also been a restoration of 
corporate profitability to more normal levels. The 
resultant stability in business and general econ- 
omic conditions has been a factor in the strong 
recovery of investment. As well, the fact that the 
incidence of industrial disputation has been at its 
lowest level for 17 years has significantly enhan- 
ced our reputation for reliability of supply. 

The Government's successful deregulation of 
important sectors has also provided a powerful 
boost to the efficiency and dynamism of the 
economy and has provided a major fillip to our 
export sector. Efforts currently underway to seek 
substantial and long-overdue reforms to the tax 
system are part of this continuing process. 

As well, our industry policies and our education 
and training policies require continuing and 
urgent attention. All are crucially linked to any 
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future improvement in our trade. We cannot : AS 
afford as a nation to neglect one problem or to. o 


believe that solving one will solve others. A range 


of policies are needed and their implementation © 


will require considerable co-ordination. What 
must be said is that without substantial im- 
provement in our performance and the implemen- 
tation of new policies, Australia’s living standards 
will almost certainly decline. 

Long-term economic growth will be heavily 
dependent on the quality of education and 
training that our young will undertake. We cannot 
afford to throw away a generation on to a scrap- 
heap of the dole or unskilled work. Our com- 
petitors certainly do not. These are matters that 
have been the subject of comment in the recent 
report titled ‘Quality of Education in Australia’. 
The report notes that: 

The structural changes in the labour market, mean 
that different skills will be required in the work place. 
For schools, the question is what general skills are 
required to make students best able to grasp the post- 
school education and training opportunities which 
will be available. One view is that the Common- 
wealth should give further attention to science and 
technology education, given the increasing role of 
technology in society. 


The report sets out four practical responses to 
this challenge, responses which should help 
achieve the aim of deveioping a high standard of 
technological awareness and skills among all 
students. Such change and our response to it, is 
only one part of the broader changes to the 
economy and the labour market that are now 
taking place. As the report says: 


The overall deterioration in the labour market, the 
level of unemployment particularly among young 
people, the changes in the pattern of employment and 
the impact of technological change highlight the need 
for increased and broader education and training at 
the post secondary level. 


It is by now clear that over the past 30 years we 
have failed to: 


'® convince all parents and children of the need 


for education and training; 
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® understand the changing nature of the world 
economic order; and 

® understand the need for both our education 
system and our industry to adjust. 

We are now paying the price of this legacy of 
failure. Our manufacturing industry identity has 
declined as a contributor to Australia’s GDP from 
about 25 per cent in 1971-72 to about 17 per cent 
in 1983-84. As a world exporter, Australia’s 
ranking has slipped from eighth to 23rd over the 
last 30 years, our share of the world export market 
has dropped from 2.6 per cent to 1.2 per cent and 
the international purchasing power of our exports 
has shown weak growth over the last 30 years by 
comparison with other major trading nations and 
actually decline in the decade to 1983. 

These figures graphically illustrate the fall in 
Australia’s position. Our recovery from this posi- 
tion will be painful and slow. It will occur if our 
processes of education and training become more 
responsive to our longer-term needs. Simplistic 
appeals for de-regulation of the labour market and 
the abolition of the Arbitration Commission can 
only serve to obscure the longer-term demands 
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Ship loading iron ore at East Intercourse Island, Dampier, Western Australia. (Department of Trade photo). 


our economy will need to meet if it is to be 
internationally competitive. 

There was a time, not so long ago, when 
Australia had far and away the best education, 
most sophisticated and skilled workforce in our 
part of the world. Some will tell you our 
educational standards have fallen since then: 
whether that is true or not, it is not particularly 
relevant. What is relevant is that the countries of 
our region have been educating and training their 
workforces at spectacular rates, so that our 
comparative advantage in this field has been 
greatly eroded and in some cases has entirely 
disappeared. 

Only a concerted effort to exploit to the full our 
national intellectual resources holds out any 
prospect that we might redress the balance. We 
can no longer afford to deny any of our young 
people, for whatever reason, the Opportunity to 
develop themselves to the limit of their potential. 
A government would be derelict in its duty if it 
denied any young person such opportunity, just as 
the young person would be derelict if he or she 
neglected to grasp it. 
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No area of government policy can remain free 
of scrutiny. None can be allowed to continue by 
inertia. The performance of our economy de- 
mands that we look hard at new policies for 
economic growth and development. My par- 
ticular task will be to ensure that our trade 
performance does not remain in the doldrums. 

The last 30 years have seen major changes take 
place in the composition and direction of Aus- 
tralia’s trade. Primary commodities still dominate 
Australia’s exports, as they did in the early 1950s, 
accounting for close to three-quarters of total 
exports in 1983-84. This obscures, however, the 
significant changes in Australia’s export mix that 
have occurred over the period. Development of 
Australia’s efficient, export-oriented minerals sec- 
tor has, of course, been the dominant influence on 
Australia’s changing trade patterns in the post-war 
period. In terms of their importance in Australia’s 
export mix, minerals and fuels now stand along- 
side rural products, contributing roughly half of 
primary commodity export earnings in 1983-84. 

Furthermore, Australia has been successful in 
developing new markets for its exports. In the 
early 1950s, about 40 per cent of our exports were 
directed to the United Kingdom. Since that time, 
Australia has re-oriented its trade away from 
Western Europe and towards Japan and other 
countries in the Asia-Pacific region. Currently 
some 55 per cent of our export income is 
generated by sales to the Western Pacific region. 
And | have recently seen projections from the 
Australia-Japan Research Centre at the Australian 
National University which suggest this share will 
increase in the medium-term. They have 
estimated that by 1990 this area could account for 
62 per cent of our exports. 

The changes in Australia’s export pattern are a 
reflection of fundamental changes in the world 
economy and the world trading environment. 
Shifting patterns of world comparative advantage, 
the emergence of Newly Industrialising Countries 
(NICs), the strengthening of trade blocs and the 
intensification of protectionist pressures have all 
contributed to these changes. However, despite 
the quite dramatic changes in the composition 
and direction of Australia’s trade, the evidence 
suggests that this adjustment has been insufficient 
to maintain our relative position in world trade. 

Furthermore, the ratio of exports to GDP in 
Australia has displayed a downward trend. This 
contrasts with the experience of most other 
advanced industrial countries and implies that the 
export sector in Australia has failed to provide an 
‘engine of growth’ for the domestic economy. We, 
as a nation, have failed to grasp the opportunities 
generated by the remarkable growth recorded in 
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world trade over the post-war period. 

Australia’s relatively poor export performance 
reflects in part the compositional mix of our trade. 
While we are tied closely to the fastest growing 
region in the world, we do not trade sufficiently in 
those products which are in high and increasing 
demand. We are good at supplying products 
which are in oversupply in the world market. We 
perform substantially less well at supplying those 
products in greatest demand, namely manufac- 
tures and services. 

The dominance of agricultural and mineral 
commodities in our export mix has worked to our 
disadvantage. The world demand for primary 
commodities over the last three decades has 
grown more slowly than for manufactures and 
services. Traditional economic theory would have 
us believe that so-called ‘natural’ comparative 
advantage should dictate our specialisation in the 
production of these commodities. However, the 
benefits that one would expect to flow from such 
specialisation have been progressively eroded by 
increasing distortions to world commodities trade. 
Rising protectionism, particularly in developed 
country markets, and the expanded use of sub- 
sidies in commodities production and export have 
acted in concern to reduce the gains from trade for 
efficient producers such as Australia. 

Despite this we should not overlook the sub- 
stantial role that commodities exports have 
played, and will continue to play, in Australia’s 
economic development. In recognition of this, it is 
crucial that Australia exerts its influence in mul- 
tilateral and bilateral fora to improve the environ- 
ment in which world trade, and particularly 
commodities trade takes place. 

Arguably, developments in world commodity 
markets could be seen as largely outside our 
control. However, Australia’s record in manufac- 
tures exports cannot be so easily explained away. 
Manufactures have been the driving force behind 
the growth in world trade for most of the post-war 
period. While world manufactures exports have 
increased their share of total trade from 53 per 
cent to 60 per cent over the last 20 years, 
manufactures share of Australia’s export mix has 
remained relatively static at around 20 per cent. 
Conditioned by post-war import-replacement 
policies, our manufacturing sector has become 
inward looking and has not developed any real 
commitment to export. These and other policies 
have shielded Australia’s manufacturing industry 
from international competition, added to cost- 
structures and discouraged innovation and adjust- 
ment. Overall, Australian manufacturing has 
shown itself ill-equipped to capture a share of the 
rapid growth in world manufactures trade. 
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Similarly, Australia has been slow to move into 
the export of services. Trade in services is set to 
become the principal growth area of international 
trade. It already accounts for about 25 per cent of 
world trade and has recorded strong growth over 
the past decade. Australian services industries 
have traditionally demonstrated a low level of 
export orientation. While the sector employs 75 
per cent of our workforce and contributes 64 per 
cent of GDP, it accounts for only 15 per cent of 
total export revenue from goods and services. 
Moreover, as in the case of goods, our share of 
world services trade has declined over the last 10 
years. 

Looking to the future, the medium-term prosp- 
ects for Australian commodity exports are not 
encouraging. There is little optimism that gove-n- 
ments can move quickly in setting new rules on 
agricultural protection. Further, the outlook for 
our mineral exports is uncertain due to the impact 
of conservation and substitution on raw materials 
usage, the emergence of new materials tech- 
nologies and the high level of under-utilised 
production capacity in the world mineral industry. 
In addition, the growing trend towards bilateral 
settlement of trade imbalances between the major 
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trading countries poses a serious threat to Aus- 
tralia’s agricultural and minerals exports in estab- 
lished markets. 

The problems facing Australia in its trading 
situation have been brought into sharp focus this 
financial year by the weakening of our current 
account. For 1984-85 as a whole the current 
account deficit reached $10.7 billion, almost 50 
per cent above its level of $7.5 billion in 1983-84. 
Importantly the trade account turned around from 
a surplus of $172 million in 1983-84 to a deficit of 
$1.3 billion in 1984-85. Exports showed strong 
but uneven growth of 22 per cent in 1984-85 but 
imports recorded massive growth of 28 per cent. 
While export growth appears satisfactory, closer 
inspection of the statistics does not give cause for 
comfort. The export growth in 1984-85 was 
largely attributable to several big ticket export 
items — cereals (mainly wheat), coal, crude oil 
and aluminium — where special factors were at 
work. If these items are excluded export growth 
was only 7 per cent reflecting the continued 
weakness in world commodity prices. 

The deterioration in Australia’s current account 
position has contributed to the depreciation of the 
Australian dollar since the beginning of 1985. The 
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A BHP ship waiting at the Gladstone wharf, Queensland, to load coal for export. (Department of Trade photo). 
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change in sentiment towards the Australian dollar 
no doubt reflects, in part, changed international 
perceptions about Australia’s trade performance. 
The depreciation of the Australian dollar will help 
to improve Australia’s trade and current account 
positions over time but it will not alone redress the 
structural weaknesses in Australia’s trading pat- 
tern which have become increasingly apparent 
over recent decades. 


The challenges facing Australia are plain — the 
adjustments required to meet them may be 
painful. Australia must lift its export performance 
to protect the employment opportunities and 
standard of living of its citizens. To do so, our 
export effort must reflect trends in world trade 
implying a greater emphasis on exports of man- 
ufactures and services. To achieve its export 
potential, Australian industry must be exposed to 
the rigorous discipline of the international market- 
place. It must learn to seek out and develop 
overseas markets and not continue to rely on 
limited domestic opportunities. Australian expor- 
ters will have to be prepared to take account of the 
implications for future demand for their products 
of technological change and shifts in consumer 
demand. In short, Australian industry must 
approech export markets in a dynamic way in 
relation both to products, markets and marketing 
techniques. 


With the above issues in mind, the Government 
has, since coming to office, substantially altered 
the framework in which the formulation of trade 
and industry policy takes place. This has occurred 
in three important ways, namely: 


è the objectives of trade and industry policy; 
@ the type, scope and nature of industry assis- 
tance measures; and 
e the way trade and industry policy is formulated. 
| turn to the first of these — the objectives of 
trade and industry policy. This link was emphas- 
ised when the Government took its decisions on 
the Uhrig Review of the Industries Assistance 
Commission (IAC) — itself one of the first in- 
itiatives of the Government. Included as one of the 
Government's reformulated guidelines for the IAC 
is the following: 


to encourage the development and growth of efficient 
Australian industries which are internationally com- 
petitive, export-oriented and capable of operating 
over the long-term with minimum levels of Govern- 
ment support. 


Secondly, the type, scope and nature of industry 
assistance has also changed as a result of Govern- 
ment initiatives. Increasingly, the Government has 
been seeking to target and direct its assistance in 
areas where Australia has competitive strengths, 
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and move away from propping up sectors that 
have limited long-term potential. Sectoral 
programs have also involved complete and novel 
packages of assistance — the post 1984 plan for 
motor vehicles being one of these. 

It is also noteworthy that the Government has 
made it clear that assistance is not open-ended. In 
the case of both the steel industry and shipbuild- 
ing, for example, the Government has stressed 
that it expects contributions from those benefitting 
from the public purse, either in the form of 
improved productivity or improved work prac- 
tices. Government initiatives are not limited to 
individual industry sectors. Shortly after coming to 
office the Government announced improved 
procedures for handling dumping and coun- 
tervailing cases and improved mechanisms for 
Australian firms tendering for Government busi- 
ness. These industry-wide assistance measures 
continue to be implemented. 

Finally, the way in which trade and industry 
policy is formulated is changing as a result of the 
Government's initiative. Closer consultation with 
industry and unions has been achieved through 
the Australian Manufacturing Council and the 
individual industry councils. As well, | can 
foreshadow changes to the Trade Development 
Council, which is a tripartite body within my own 
portfolio. | expect the changes to provide the 
business community and the union movement 
with greater opportunities to advise me directly on 
the many issues of substance in our trade policy. 

In my address this evening, | have briefly 
reviewed Australia’s export performance and 
outlined the Government's response to these 
issues which are of vital importance to our future 
prosperity. In tracing the Government's approach, 
| have moved through the general economic, 
education, training, trade and industry policies 
which the Government wishes to implement and 
the specific trade initiatives that have been 
developed in my portfolio. | have done this for 
good reason. It highlights the overall breadth and 
consistancy of our program. 

For too long in this country, economic, trade 
and industry policies have been formulated on an 
ad hoc basis, responding in an un-co-ordinated 
way to crises as they arise. Since coming to office, 
this Government has moved decisively to develop 
a more coherent set of policies, the various 
elements of which act to complement and rein- 
force each other. | believe the initiatives the 
Government has already undertaken, and those in 
train, are now properly on track to improve 
Australia’s trading performance, our capacity for 
economic growth and the standard of living of our 


people. 
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Financial markets in transition 


The following article was published in the National Australia Bank June 1985 Monthly Summary 


magazine: . 


The benefits flowing from the deregulation of Australia’s financial markets,’ and of its banking system 


in particular, have been heralded widely. 


Now that most of the technical steps of removing or modifying restrictive regulation have been taken, 
it is timely to remind ourselves that the process is not yet over. In some ways it is only beginning. 


if the period of regulatory change can be 
deemed as stage one, it must be accepted that full 
enjoyment of the fruits of these changes can only 
take place in a stage three. The second stage we 
are now entering is not often discussed but is, 
nonetheless, important. In the absence of 
precedents, this stage is one in which market 
behaviour is difficult to anticipate and in which 
there can be considerable danger of misinterpreta- 
tion causing ill-conceived and premature 
reactions. In fact, much of the danger stems from a 
failure even to recognise the existence of a stage 
two at all, let alone the peculiarities of market 
behaviour in a transitionary phase. 


The process of change 


Economic theorists frequently base their hy- 
pothesis on the assumption of perfect markets. 
Critics strive to tear down these theories on prac- 
tical grounds by observing that there is no such 
thing. Since the theory of deregulation depends on 
market forces to achieve desired results, it is 
hardly surprising to hear the old catch-cry ‘there is 
no such thing as a perfect market’. But a market 
need not be perfect for economic logic ultimately 
to produce something very close to the desired 
results. It just needs a little more time. 

One of the first expected results from deregula- 
tion, particularly after the final deposit restrictions 
were removed from banks last August, was greater 
growth of bank deposits at the expense of non- 
bank liabilities. In other words, the M3 monetary 
aggregate, which predominantly consists of bank 
deposits, was expected to expand faster than 
otherwise, with broader measures (which include 
non-bank financial intermediaries) maintaining a 
more stable course. So far the first seems to have 
occurred, as evidenced by recent M3 growth rates 
in excess of 13 per cent per annum, but the 
second has not. Growth in broad money has been 
around 14 per cent per annum over several 
months. 


1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 1984, page 
1000, No. 10, October 1984, page 1159; Volume 56, 
No. 2, February 1985, page 164 and No. 4, April 
1985, page 371. 
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But have we been too hasty in our expectations? 
We have always known that deregulating the 
banking system would not only impact on major 
financial intermediaries but also on other less 
identifiable financiers for which statistics are not 
collected, not to mention the number of direct 
deals between borrower and lender which also go 
unrecorded. We also knew that the broader 
money measures combined an element of double 
entry (lending between intermediaries) which is 
difficult to eliminate and, therefore, can distort the 
figures during transition. But we may not have 
been ready for the time lags inherent in any large 
and complex market, whereby the increased sup- 
ply of one particular good or service does not 
always affect alternative products immediately. 
Some customers may be taking up finance from 
banks for projects which otherwise would have 
been delayed. 

Some evidence for this now appears to be 
emerging in the slowdown in non-bank liabilities 
during more recent months, although it is likely to 
be some time yet before a clear trend will be 
visible. 


Effect on interest rates 


Recent rises in both nominal and, more serious- 
ly, real rates of interest have also caused concern, 
with some people blaming deregulation for the 
rises. However, we must bear in mind that high 
real rates of interest are presently endemic 
throughout the world, and more than one cause 
can be identified. 

Large government deficits are foremost on this 
list. During 1984-85 the Government has bud- 
geted for a deficit of $6.7 billion and is expected 
to raise a net $5 billion from public loans to cover 
the shortfall. Our deficit, at 3.3 per cent of Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP), ranks high among those 
of other countries, compared with the United 
States at 2.5 per cent and Japan at 2.2 per cent. 
After allowing for deficits of State and local gov- 
ernment authorities, our total public sector bor- 
rowing requirement is around eight per cent of 
GDP. 

More specific to recent interest rate trends has 
been the dramatic fall of the Australian dollar, 
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which has in turn placed pressure on the mon- 
etary authorities to tighten monetary policy to 
limit any further devaluation. 

This is not to deny that deregulation has not or 
will not add upward pressure to specific rates of 
interest at certain times. More realistically, while 
some could pay more for their finance, others will 
pay considerably less. These are the borrowers 
who were previously rationed out of the market 
for bank finance and forced to rely on expensive 
alternatives, but can now be accommodated as a 
result of the additional funds banks are able to 
attract. In other words, it is not enough simply to 
concentrate on specific rates of interest. We must 
also look at the changing patterns of access to 
credit. 

Again, transitions of this nature do not occur 
overnight and initial results must be treated with 
caution. Nevertheless, recent trends in housing 
finance are already providing a clear example of 
the positive effects flowing from a limited, almost 
accidental form of deregulation. This occurred as 
a result of the fall in market interest rates during 
1982-83, against which the official ceiling re- 
mained unaltered. As deposits flowed in, savings 
banks at first lowered the actual interest rate 
charged by as much as two percentage points 
below the official ceiling (i.e. to 11.5 per cent per 
annum), 

However, early last year banks began to in- 
troduce more attractive loan packages with easier 
access (e.g. reduced prior deposit requirements, 
larger amounts financed and higher loan valua- 
tion ratios) incorporating interest rates ranging 
from 12 per cent to the 13.5 per cent ceiling. 
These products proved so popular that several 
savings banks found themselves lending a larger 
portion of their deposits for housing than ever 
before, eventually having to use their newly-won 
freedom to introduce trading bank-type deposits 
at higher interest to attract additional funds. Even- 
tually, against a backdrop of rising market rates of 
- interest, it was necessary to lift the 11.5 per cent 
minimum rate to 12 per cent in order to attract 
more deposits into the traditional savings bank 
deposit accounts. 

With more finance becoming available, new 
repayment options have enabled lower income 
borrowers to cope with the high nominal interest 
rates. Repayments are now more than adequately 
protected from sudden interest rate fluctuations 
during the course of the loan. To coin a political 
phrase from another country and era, home owner 
borrowers have ‘never had it so good’. 

In fact, housing finance has provided the most 
dramatic example of the public benefit which can 
be derived from deregulation. Yet ironically this 
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area has not so far been deregulated and there are 
disturbing signs that the availability of bank hous- 
ing finance will once more come under pressure. 
Rising market rates of interest and the recent 
removal of the small business interest rate ceiling 
may weil indirectly siphon off housing finance in 
the absence of a similar move on housing interest 
rates in the near future. Hopefully, the authorities 
will not allow this to happen, particularly now 
that the benefits of deregulation in this area have 
been so clearly demonstrated. 


Effect on profits 


There have also been claims that deregulation 
will produce undesirable shifts in profits towards 
existing banks. Again, the market forces unlea- 
shed by deregulation should ensure that only 
normal profits will accrue to efficient firms. 

Healthy bank profits are vital to maintaining a 
robust and viable banking industry — even more 
so when that industry needs to expand while 
maintaining adequate capital ratios. Australian 
banks devote significant portions of their earnings 
to increasing shareholders’ funds, yet still contin- 
ually need to raise new capital. A good and stable 
profit record is essential. Ultimately only the 
marketplace can make an unbiased judgment on 
what is or is not an adequate level of profit. 
Ultimately deregulation, including freedam to 
enter the banking industry, will ensure that hap- 
pens. 

But if deregulation is to effect desirable change 
within the financial market, relative financial re- 
turns must be free to play their role of providing 


the catalyst to such change. If more funds are 


needed for housing or for small business, attrac- 
tive earnings in these areas will ensure that these 
changes take place. And if banks are more 
efficient suppliers of certain financial services 
than their previous market shares suggested, re- 
lative profits will reflect this situation until the 
necessary changes are complete. 

Relative earnings disparities are an essential 
part of the transitional period, yet are as temporary 
as the period of transition itself. If a week is a long 
time in politics, we must also remember that a 
year is a relatively short time in terms of the 
significant changes now taking place in our finan- 
cial markets. Interference in this complex and 
dynamic process would be very shortsighted. 
Moreover, the transition period in Australia is 
unlikely to be drawn out given that we will see 
close to 20- new banks competing for a viable 
position over the next 12 months. Bearing in mind | 
the importance of public confidence in the bank- 
ing system, the consequences of such a struggle 
taking place from a starting point of anything other 
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than from a very healthy industry does not bear 
thinking about. Against this background, unlea- 
shed market forces will ensure that the transition 
towards greater efficiency will be swift indeed. 


Can we do more? 


As has been already indicated, market forces 
and time are all that is needed in most instances to 
ensure satisfactory progress to the final stage in the 
rationalisation of the Australian financial system. 
Once we have completed deregulation, par- 
ticularly with respect to housing finance, and are 
satisfied that prudential safeguards are adequate 
without being over-restrictive, in most instances 
non-interference will be the most helpful policy. 

Some important issues, nevertheless, remain. 
There is the problem of identifying a suitable 
substitute for M3 as an intermediate monetary 
policy target. Given the importance attached to 
this aspect of monetary policy by many overseas 
countries and the consequent relevance of this to 
the valuation of the Australian dollar, it is an 
urgent task, although it is not insurmountable. Our 
preference would be’ the use of base money — 
notes, coin and other relevant government debt 
upon which the monetary system is ultimately 
based — at least until some time into stage three 
when we may be able to identify a more suitable 
broader based measure. 

The problem of high real interest rates is more 
serious. While it is a fact that deregulation does 
change the rate of interest many borrowers pay, 
this can be in either direction, and there is little 
evidence that the net effect will be particularly 
large. Deregulation, therefore, can neither be 
blamed for current high real interest rates nor 
expect to provide a solution in the future. 

Does this mean we must leave interest rates 
entirely to market forces, or is there something 
else that we can do? Consider our recent history. 
In the 1970s interest rates, both here and in many 
other countries, responded to a long period of 
high inflation, but it was a lagged and incomplete 
reaction. At times interest rates were not even high 
enough to offset the loss in value of the principal 
outstanding as inflation eroded money values. At 
such times a borrower could repay a debt with 
less purchasing power than was gained on receipt 
of the original loan. 

More recently, inflation has been slowing down 
in most developed countries, with Australia now 
following this trend after an unfortunate time lag. 
But interest rates have again responded slowly, 
with the result that both here and in many other 
countries, real rates of interest have exceeded 
those of the 1950s and 1960s and are posing a 
serious threat to economic recovery. 
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A plausible explanation for the tardiness of 
interest rates to respond to inflation in the 1970s 
does exist. The extent and duration of inflation of 
that period was generally outside the experience 
of the market. In addition, given the rearguard 
action of the authorities in resisting the rise in 
interest rates and applying interest rate regulation 
with greater vigour, it is probably fair to say that 
all sections of the market had not yet appreciated 
the full consequences of the role interest rates 
were increasingly playing in compensating for the 
effect of inflation. Imperfect market knowledge 
was, therefore, playing a role in producing, for 
some time, irrational pricing of financial services. 


it is harder to accept this explanation now. 
Depositors and others investing in interest-based 
assets have, in most cases, learned from previous 
losses. Popular radio programs on money invest- 
ments and constant advertising by promoters of 
non-interest based investments together with 
other media sources, daily educate the commun- 
ity to the importance of making a real gain from 
investments. So why have high real rates suddenly 
proved necessary to move the investor into 
interest-paying investments? 


Part of the answer must surely lie within the 
income tax system. Taxation is an inevitable 
enemy of market forces and up to a point we must 
accept this as a necessary evil. But the distortion 
to the market occasioned by taxation of interest 
receipts can be devastating. In common with most 
other countries, we have continued to assume that 
all interest receipts are income and, therefore, 
taxable in the same manner as any other form of 
income. Yet interest rates perform a role in 
compensating for the loss of value of debt 
oustanding. This has nothing to do with income. 
These receipts are really debt repayment. Savers 
still have to pay tax even when they are actually 
losing on their investment as a result of the rate of 
interest being less than inflation. Might it not be 
possible that the efforts of these investors at least 
to minimise their post-tax losses, if not actually 
make a post-tax gain, are important factors in 
upholding real rates here and abroad? 


Australia has an opportunity, via the coming 
Tax Summit, to review this aspect of personal 
income tax. It may even be possible for us to lead 
the rest of the world in rationalising tax on interest 
receipts and in promoting a return to lower and 
more stable real rates of interest. At the same time, 
as deregulation works through our financial mark- 
ets and is allowed to proceed without undue 
hindrance, we will see the benefits already 
resulting from this process spread across the entire 
community. 
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Ambassador to Iran 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr John Lander as Australian Ambassador to 
iran. Mr Lander’s appointment restores Australian 
representation in fran to the level which existed 
prior to March 1980. Australia’s representation in 
Tehran since 1980 had been at the level of Chargé 
d'Affaires. 

The decision to appoint an Ambassador reflects 
the steady improvement in Australian-lranian rela- 
tions during recent years and the Government's 
hope to maintain and further this process. Aus- 
tralia enjoys a sound trading relationship with Iran 
and believes there are good prospects for an 
expansion in this area. 

Mr Lander joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1967 and has served in Kuala Lumpur, 
Hong Kong, Beijing and Rome. 





Mr John Lander. (Photo by Coward of Canberra). 
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Australian petroleum industry’: 
export of North West Shelf liquefic 
natural gas to Japan 








News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 


John Dawkins, MP, on 4 July: 


[| have today signed permissions to export 
liquefied natural gas (LNG) from the North West 
Shelf Project for supply to Japanese customers. 
They cover exports over a period of 20 years 
Starting in 1989. 

in 1979 the Federal Government granted per- 
mits for the export of North West Shelf gas 
commencing 1986, based upon the availability of 
190 billion cubic metres of raw gas, but with 
separate permits for LNG and liquefied petroleum 
gas (LPG). There has been a number of significant 
changes since that time including deferment of 
Japanese power stations, reflecting changed econ- 
omic conditions and the effects of energy con- 
servation. 

Last year the Federal Government agreed, after 
consultation with the Western Australian Govern- 
ment, that the Joint Venturers would not be re- 
quired to extract LPG from the raw gas before it 
was liquefied, provided particular Western Aus- 
tralian needs were met. This coincided with a 
change in the planned method of liquefaction 
which was expected to improve the economics of 
the project. The changes were made in the in- 
terests of ensuring the projects continued 
viability. 

In March this year, the Minister for Resources 
and Energy announced that the Joint Venturers 
and Western Australia had reached agreement on 
new arrangements arising from adjustments 
necessary for the shortfall in gas markets in Wes- 
tern Australia. As part of the provisions of further 
assistance to the project the Federal Government 
agreed to permit an increase in gas exports from 
the project involving the availability for export of 
part of the gas originally covered by the contract 
with the State Energy Commission of Western 
Australia. 

The new permissions allow an increase in LNG 
exports from up to a total of 198 billion cubic 
metres of raw gas and also cover changes in 
ownership of the project, including the recent 
joint purchase by Japanese interests, Mitsubishi 
and Mitsui, of a one-sixth share in the LNG phase 
of the project. 

These permits complete the set of arrangements 
necessary for the final go ahead of the export 
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phase of the project and follow the signing in 
Perth of the Amendment Agreement of the North 
West Shelf Development Agreement by the Wes- 
tern Australian Government and the Joint Venture 
Participants (JVP) and also the revised contractual 
arrangements to supply gas to the State Energy 
Commission of Western Australia. 

The project is of national significance and will 
‘bring substantial economic benefits through 
export revenue and economic activity and 
through efforts to maximise Australian sourcing of 
equipment and services in the project. At current 
international LNG prices and based on export 
volumes to Japan of around 6 million tonnes 
annually when in full production, annual export 
revenue should exceed $1700 million. The LNG 
exports will form a substantial part of energy trade 
between Australia and Japan, and they will meet 
some 15 per cent of Japan’s total LNG re- 
quirements from the mid 1990s. 

The permits are conditional upon conclusion of 
export contracts with pricing at international 
levels. Contracts were initialled by the JVP and 
buyers in May and the final contracts are expected 
to be executed later this month. 


Amendments to overseas students 
policy’ 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 5 July: 


The Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, 
today released the guidelines under which univer- 
sities and colleges of advanced education will be 
able to offer full fee courses for overseas students. 
Senator Ryan said the Government would in- 
troduce legislation in the Budget session of 
Parliament to implement the guidelines. The 
guidelines were foreshadowed on 22 March when 
the Government announced its new policy on 
overseas students. 

Under the guidelines, universities and colleges 
of advanced education funded by the Govern- 
ment will be able to offer courses for overseas 
students either in Australia or overseas. Senator 
Ryan said the new arrangements would allow 
institutions to offer courses for overseas students 
while protecting Australian. students’ rights of 
access to higher education. Government funds 
may not be used to subsidise such courses. The 
marketing of courses for overseas students would 
contribute to Australia’s overall export perfor- 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 


226 and No. 6, June 1985, page 563. 
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mance and to economic growth. There would also 
be benefits for Australia’s foreign relations. 

Senator Ryan said the Commonwealth Tertiary 
Education Commission (CTEC) would play a co- 
ordinating role and institutions would be en- 
couraged to consult the Commission on any 
aspects of the new arrangements about which 
they required clarification. The Overseas Students 
Office of the Department of Education would act 
as a Clearing house for overseas applicants who 
are offered places in courses in Australia and 
would hold information on all courses offered by 
institutions. 

Students entering Australia under these full fee 
arrangements would not be liable for the Overseas 
Students Charge, but would instead pay a fee 
directly to the institution to cover the full cost of 
the course. Senator Ryan said it was likely that 
some institutions would offer courses under the 
new arrangements from the start of next year. 
Institutions would be free to offer either formal 
degree or diploma courses, or special non-award 
courses designed especially to meet the needs of 
overseas students. 


Australian immigration program: 
philosophy and principles 


Extracts from a speech by the Minister for Im- 
migration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, 
MP, to the Australian Population Association 
annual dinner, in Sydney, on 5 July: 


The major change in the migration program for 
1985-86 is a substantial increase in the number of 
migrants, from an expected outcome of 70 000 in 
1984-85 to a planning level of 84 000 in 1985-86. 
At a time of unacceptably high unemployment, 
such an increase would not be responsible if it 
only added new migrants to unemployment 
queues and reduced job opportunities for other 
unemployed people. 

For that reason, the increase in migration is 
carefully designed to concentrate on people who 
can find productive employment in Australia 
without competing with the unemployed for jobs. 
in other words, the increase is carefully designed 
to aid economic recovery. The recent Committee 
for the Economic Development of Australia 
(CEDA) report on the economic effects of im- 
migration on Australia makes clear that such an 
increase can assist economic recovery and im- 
prove the job prospects of the unemployed." This 


t. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 6, June 1985, page 564. 
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of course, is additional to the social and cultural 
benefits of an increased program. 


In the light of the CEDA report, the increase in 
migration in 1985-86 is focused on skilled labour, 
employer nominees and business migrants. In 
each of these categories there are specific re- 
quirements to ensure the unemployed are not 
adversely affected by migrant entry. For example, 
skilled labour entry is only available in occupa- 
tions in short supply in Australia, and an employer 
nomination is only accepted if the position cannot 
be filled from within Australia. 

in the context of a high level of unemployment, 
a policy change announced for 1985-86 was the 
introduction of an employability test for extended 
—- not immediate — family migration, that is for 
people wishing to sponsor relatives, eg adult 
brothers. and sisters, other than those in their 
immediate family unit — such as spouses and 
dependent children. Concessional entry for such 
relatives was introduced only in 1982. We are 
much more liberal in the numbers we bring in this 
category than are comparable countries such as 
the U.S. and Canada. 

Nevertheless, entry has always been con- 
ditional. We will not admit people who would 
endanger the community by criminal or other 
anti-social activities. We will not admit people 
who would present a significant health risk to 
Australians or make an inordinate claim on health 
or welfare services. 


We have always assessed applicant's 
employment prospects in the Australian economy. 
Until recently, these prospects have been assessed 
as to whether the applicant has the offer of a job in 
Australia. The job offer has been widely recog- 
nised as unsatisfactory. Some offers are bogus, 
and some migrants have not had the skills — 
including language skills — to be able to hold the 
job. 

All in all, too many of these migrants have 
ended up in unemployment queues, with the 
obvious social problems this causes them, includ- 
ing reducing their chance of settling well in the 
Australian community. The new test reduces the 
emphasis on the job offer, and focuses on more 
general employability within the Australian econ- 
omy. Importantly, in cases where it is relevant for 
a person’s employment, it includes explicit con- 
sideration of knowledge of the English language. 

But English language facility is only considered 
to the extent it is relevant for a person's 
employability in his or her occupation. It would 
not apply, for example, to a chef in an Italian 
restaurant. The changes are not in any way dis- 
criminatory as to race or creed. We are expecting 
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similar proportions from Europe, Asia, America, 
etc as in the recent past. 

The CEDA report makes clear that the heaviest 
burden of unemployment falls on migrants who 
do not speak English or are unskilled. We are not 
doing a good turn to the migrant and his family 
nor to the Australian community if we are import- 
ing unskilled people into this country to join dole 
queues. Apart from the obvious social costs for the 
individuals concerned, this also imposes a burden 
on Australian taxpayers and sets up a consequent 
adverse reaction against immigration. 

The CEDA report also reveals that unskilled 
migrants who compete with the unemployed for 
unskilled jobs are more likely to displace other 
Australians from work. Such costs are perceived 
very Clearly in the Australian electorate. Immigra- 
tion is not as popular as it should be. In a survey 
recently commissioned by my Department, 57 per 
cent of those surveyed thought the 1985-86 
migration intake was too high. A total of 46 per 
cent believed migration increased unem- 
ployment. | have a duty to changes these percep- 
tions because for the most part they are wrong. 

if the program is not carefully designed so that 
increases in numbers aid economic recovery, then 
there will be pressure against further increases, or 
even for reductions in numbers. This could 
prejudice our medium and long-term aim of 
steadily increasing migration, including that of 
extended relatives, in the succeeding years as the 
Australian economy improves. 

| am firmly convinced that a sensitive and 
carefully managed migration program can con- 
tribute to economic recovery and continue to 
enrich our society and our culture. | believe that 
we will be able to increase migration levels further 
as economic recovery strengthens, but only if we 
are careful and selective and ensure the program 
is structured to be of maximum benefit to our 
nation. No-one of goodwill wants a backlash 
against immigration. The vast majority will, when 
the facts are made known, support continued 
steady increases in migration levels. 


Visit by the Minister for Resources 
and Energy to Europe 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 7 
July: 

The Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator 
Gareth Evans, leaves today for an official one 
week visit to Europe. He will be returning to 
Canberra on 15 July. 
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On 8 and 9 july, Senator Evans will be attending 
a Ministerial meeting of the International Energy 
Agency (IEA) in Paris. The main agenda items 
include a discussion of world trade in refined 
petroleum products, the prospects for formal 
dialogue between petroleum-producing and con- 
suming nations, and a review of the future role of 
the Agency. After the IEA meeting Senator Evans 
will briefly visit Norway on 10 and 11 July for 
discussions on oil exploration and development 
policies, including the operations of the State- 
owned oil corporation, Statoil. 

From Norway, the Minister will travel to Lon- 
don to deliver a speech on 12 July to the Aus- 
tralian-British Chamber of Commerce on the man- 
agement of the Australian economy, particularly 
the resources sector. Senator Evans will also visit 
the London Metal Exchange and the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment, Harwell which is 
conducting research and development work on 
SYNROC.! 

His visit will also include private meetings in 
each country with government representatives, 
officials and company executives to discuss re- 
sources and energy issues. 


1. Synthetic rock used in immobilisation of radioactive 
wastes — see AFAR, Volume 53, No. 4, April 1982, 
page 155. 


Moscow Olympics: compensation 
for water polo player 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
8 july: 

Australian water polo international represen- 
tative Ross Langdon, who withdrew from the 
Australian team which competed in the Moscow 
Olympics, will receive $6000 compensation from 
the Government. The decision was announced 
today by the Minister for Sport, Recreation and 
Tourism, Mr John Brown. The payment matches 
the amount awarded by the previous Government 
to other individual athletes who withdrew from 
the Australian team selected for the Moscow 
Olympics. 

The decision is in line with the recommen- 
dations made in a report from the House of 
Representatives Standing Committee on Expen- 
diture, ‘Payments to Athletes and Teams who did 
not participate at the 1980 Moscow Olympics’. 
Mr Langdon was a member of the Australian water 
polo team originally selected for the Moscow 
Olympics but withdrew from the team in line with 
the then Government's policy. 
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Apartheid: Government 
compensation for sporting groups 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
8 july: 


The Government will pay compensation to two 
sporting groups which withdrew from world 
championships because of the presence of South 
African teams. The Australian Yachting Federation 
will be paid $33 208 following the withdrawal of 
the Australian team from the 1981 World Youth 
Championships, and the Australian Surf Riders 
Association will get $800 for withdrawing its team 
from the 1981 World Amateur Cup teams contest. 
The decision was announced today by the Mini- 
ster for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, Mr John 
Brown. 

‘The payments will be made following the 
Government's decision to pay Compensation to 
sportspeople who have incurred unavoidable and 
direct financial loss through complying with the 
previous Government's policy on sporting contact 
with South Africa’, Mr Brown said today. ‘Having 
paid the bulk of their own fares to these inter- 
national events, the team members were denied 
the opportunity to compete because of their 
acceptance of Government policy on third 
country contact’, Mr Brown said. ‘Despite the fact 
that these teams were badly out of pocket no 
consideration was given by the previous Govern- 
ment to compensation. The claims made by the 
Surf Riders Association and the Yachting Feder- 
ation fell within the guidelines approved by the 
Government for assessing compensation.’ 

Mr Brown said the only other instances that 
would be considered were those where it could 
be satisfactorily demonstrated in accordance with 
the guidelines that direct financial losses had been 
incurred by Australian sportspeople through the 
withdrawal from international competition in 
third countries following the discovery on arrival 
that South African representatives intended to 
compete. 


Retirement of the Director-General 
of ASIO 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime Mini- 
ster and Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, 
MP, on 8 July: 

The Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, 
announced today that the Director-General of the 
Australian Security Intelligence Organisation 
(ASIO), Mr T.H. Barnett, has decided to retire from 
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his post shortly. Mr Bowen said the Government 
had accepted Mr Barnett’s offer to remain in place 
until a successor takes up office. 

Mr Barnett, who will be 60 this year, has given 
28 years of meritorious service to Australian in- 
telligence at home and abroad. He was appointed 
to ASIO as Deputy Director-General in 1976 and 
had served as Director-General since 1981. Mr 
Barnett considered that it would be appropriate 
for a new incumbent to take over the reins of ASIO 
and institute the changes recommended by the 
recent Hope Royal Commission into Australia’s 
Security and Intelligence Agencies. 

Mr Bowen expressed the Government's thanks 
to Mr Barnett for his dedicated service and the 
integrity he had shown in what had become a 
most difficult and demanding post. 


Conference on Aborigines and 
Islanders in higher education 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 9 July: 


‘If the contribution of Aboriginal people to 
Australia is to be maximised, increased participa- 
tion in higher education is necessary,’ the Minister 
for Education, Senator Susan Ryan said today 
when she addressed the national conference on 
Aborigines and Islanders in higher education 
which is being held at the James Cook University 
in Townsville. ‘For Aboriginal and islander people 
to realise their aspirations in such areas as self- 
management and even political goals such as land 
rights, then participation in higher education can 
only help,’ Senator Ryan said. 

The Government has provided $1 000 000 in 
1985 for the promotion of equity in higher 
education and several projects which have been 
undertaken are directed specifically at Aboriginal 
and Islander students. The Minister said that in 
addition to these equity initiatives the Govern- 
ment has taken steps to create more places in 
higher education institutions for Aboriginal and 
islander students. ‘Indications are that these steps 
have already met with considerable success,’ 
Senator Ryan said. 

The Government has also been active in the 
area of Aboriginal teacher education and has 
asked the Chairman of the National Aboriginal 
Education Commission (NAEC), Mr Paul Hughes 
to inquire into the teacher needs of Aboriginal 
children living in traditional areas. This initiative 
is in addition to the NAEC’s target of having one 
thousand Aboriginal teachers by 1990. 
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Senator Ryan said that there were difficulties for 
Aboriginal and Islander students because often 
their support structures such as family and friends 
were not familiar with higher education. The 
introduction of a series of enclave programs 
which provide both academic and personal sup- 
port has been successful in addressing this 
problem. ‘if we look at institutions which have 
enclave programs, 550 people were enrolled in 
1984, compared to 85 before the systems were 
established,’ the Minister said. 

Senator Ryan said that the conference was an 
ideal opportunity to set out the aims for i increasing 


participation by Aboriginal and Islander people in 


post school education. 


End of UN Decade for Women: 
Nairobi World Conference’: 


Edited news release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 9 July: 


Australia’s delegation to the World Conference 
marking the end of the United Nations Decade for 
Women left for Nairobi today. | wish the delega- 
tion well for this important Conference being held 
to review and appraise achievements for women 
since 1975 and to lay the foundations for 
strategies to raise women’s status during the rest of 
this century. 

The delegation is lead by Senator Patricia Giles 
(WA), who has been active in women’s affairs for 
many years and has played a prominent role in the 
preparatory meetings for the Conference. Senator 
Giles is also Convenor of the Caucus Status of 
Women Committee. The other members. of the 
delegation have been chosen to provide a range of 
backgrounds and skills. | am confident they will 
make the best possible contribution to the work of 
the Conference, particularly in our aim of achiev- 
ing consensus on the major Conference 
document, ‘Forward Looking Strategies for the 
Advancement of Women’. This document will 


form an important basis to develop further our 
policies for the status of women in Australia. 

| wish Senator Giles and all the members of the 
delegation every success. The Office of the Status 
of Women within my Department will ensure that 
reports of the Conference are widely distributed 
after the Conference is concluded. 





1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 251 : 
and No. 5, May 1985, page 462. 
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Iron ore industry mission to Brazil 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 10 July: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today 
announced details of an important iron ore 
industry mission to Brazil. The mission will leave 
Sydney tomorrow, 11 July. It will be led by the 
Chairman of the Western Australian Iron Ore 
Industry Consultative Council, the Hon. David 
Parker, MLA, Minister for Minerals and Energy in 
the WA Government. Deputy Leader will be 
Senator Peter Cook, Deputy Chairman of the 
Council. Other mission members come from a 
cross-section of Pilbara mining unions, companies 
and Federal and State Departments. 

The purpose of the mission is to inspect 
Brazilian iron ore operations and exchange views 
on conditions in the industry in the two countries. 
The mission will meet in Rio de Janeiro with 
representatives of the two major Brazilian iron ore 
companies, Companhia Vale do Rio Doce 
(CVRD) and Mineracoes Brasileiras Reunidas SA 
(MBR). The mission will then visit the iron ore 
mines in Brazil's ‘iron quadrilateral’ in the State of 
Minas Gerais and inspect the associated iron ore 
loading facilities, pellet plant and modern steel 
works at the port of Tubarao and also visit the port 
facilities at Sepetiba Bay. 

An important aspect of the mission’s activities 
will be an inspection of the huge iron ore 
development at Carajas in the Amazon Basin. The 
CVRD development of Carajas is estimated to cost 
in excess of U.S.$3 billion and will add 35 million 
tonnes to world iron ore capacity. Mission mem- 
bers will also inspect the loading port for Carajas 
at Sao Luis. 

Discussions will also be held with Brazilian 
Government Ministers and officials in the capital, 
Brasilia. Mr Dawkins said Australia and Brazil 
were the world’s leading exporters of iron ore. 
They each accounted for about 25 per cent of total 
world iron ore trade of 257 million tonnes in 1984 
— with exports mainly to Japan and Europe. WA's 
iron ore shipments in 1984 were a record 91 
million tonnes, valued at around $1700 million. 
Royalties to the State Government amounted to 
approximately $84 million. 

The Western Australian Iron Ore Industry Con- 
sultative Councill: was launched in August 1984 
by Prime Minister Hawke after detailed consulta- 
tions between the State and Federal Governments, 
trade unions and mining companies. The main 
objective of the Council is to provide a means of 


1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 8, August 1984, page 
806. 
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consultation between government, unions and 
employers on matters concerning the iron ore 
industry. The Council meets four times a year. 

Following the return of the mission, a series of 
seminars will be conducted in the Pilbara to 
advise workers in the industry of the circumstan- 
ces of the international iron ore situation. A 
communications consultant will accompany the 
mission to assist with the preparation of materials 
for this important follow-up process. 


International Year of Peace: grants 
for Government projects 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 july: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the first of the 
grants for Government projects in the 1986 
International Year of Peace (IYP). The five grants 
total $570 000. Mr Hayden said the major grants 
were $140 000 to the CSIRO for research into the 
nuclear winter hypothesis, $200 000 to the Aus- 
tralia Council to fund involvement by artists in 
IYP, and $160 000 to the Department of Foreign 
Affairs for a documentary film on disarmament. 

The CSIRO’s division of atmospheric research 
at Aspendale, Victoria, will use its grant for 
research by three scientists into the implications 
for the southern hemisphere of a nuclear winter. A 
team led by Dr Barrie Pittock, an atmospheric 
physicist with an international reputation for his 
research into the effects of nuclear war, would 
study the chemistry and lifetime of carbon parti- 
cles carried into the upper atmosphere after a low 
level nuclear explosion and the transport of the 
particles to the southern hemisphere from ex- 
plosions in the northern hemisphere. Mr Hayden 
said the CSIRO research would be the first to 
concentrate on the effects of nuclear explosions in 
the northern hemisphere on the upper atmosphere 
south of the equator, although extensive research 
in the United States, Europe and the Soviet Union 
had been undertaken into the effects on the 
northern hemisphere. 

The Australia Council will promote the ideal of 
[YP with arts activities which have peace as their 
theme. Mr Hayden said the grant would en- 
courage playwrights, artists and fiction and non- 
fiction writers to produce works on peace. Aus- 
tralia Council proposals included anthologies of 
peace fiction and non-fiction by Australians, art 
competitions for young people, and peace con- 
certs in the capitals. 
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The documentary film, to be financed by the 
grant to the Department of Foreign Affairs, will 
examine the international disarmament and arms 
control process and the role that Australia has in 
this process. 


Two other grants were also approved by Mr 
Hayden for this financial year. They are $35 000 
to the Department of Foreign Affairs to establish a 
fund to help meet the costs of bringing speakers to 
academic conferences on disarmament and arms 
control and $35 000 to the CSIRO for a TV 
documentary about its role in reducing inter- 
national tension by helping developing countries. 
The film will show contributions by the CSIRO in 
development projects in Asia and the Pacific. 


Mr Hayden said other Federal Departments 
were preparing IYP projects which did not call for 
extra funds, and Australia Post would issue a 
commemorative stamp. 





An inspection of facilities at Film Aus 


People’s Republic of China on 19 July. The five-member de 





tralia was a feature of a visit to Sydney by a film industry group from the 


legation, on a two weeks visit to Australia, was led by Mr 
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Australia-China: development of 
long-term relations 


News release issued by the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, Senator john But- 
fon, on 10 july: 


There are immense opportunities for closer 
links between Australia and China in coming 
decades, the Minister for Industry, Technology 
and Commerce, Senator Button, said today. ‘Co- 
operation can occur because of mutual goodwill, 
the respective needs of both economies, and the 
suitability of a great deal of Australian technology 
for use in China’s program of industrialisation’, he 
said. 

Speaking at a seminar on Sino-Australian rela- 
tions, at Griffith University in Brisbane, Senator 
Button said his recent visit to China had demon- 
strated that the relationship between the two 









Shi Fangyu, Director of the Film Bureau of the Chinese Ministry of Culture. The group’s Sydney program also 
included meetings with representatives of the Australian Film Commission and Australian film personalities. From 
Sydney they went on to visit Melbourne and Canberra. The tour, jointly funded by the Australian Film Commission 
and the Australia-China Council, followed a visit to China by an Australian films industry group in 1983. Pictured 


discussing film sound synchronisation techniques are ( fr 
Export and Import Corporation, Madame Chen Xiaolin; t 


om left}, the Director of Sales and Acquisitions, China Film 
he Sound Supervisor, Film Australia, Mr Gordon Wraxall: 


and the President of the Beijing Film Academy and Chairman of the China University Film Society, Professor Shen 


Song-Sheng. (AIS photo). 
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Governments was extremely good. ‘But it will 
require hard work on both sides to ensure that 
mutual benefits flow from that relationship. There 
has been much discussion of co-operation in the 
areas of iron and steel, wool and to a lesser extent, 
non-ferrous metals. Iron and steel have naturally 
been regarded as glamour items because of 
Australia’s importance as a raw material supplier 
and a provider of sophisticated technology. The 
Australian Wool Industry will also be an undoub- 
ted long-term supplier to the Chinese textile 
industry.’ 

‘There are, however, other important areas of 
co-operation, including small business and the 
provision of Australian “know how” on infrastruc- 
ture development such as ports, new towns, 
airports, and so on’. Senator Button stressed the 
need for co-operation between Australian public 
sector bodies and the private sector in developing 
opportunities in China. There was also a need for 
greater levels of academic, scientific and student 
exchange between Australia and China, as part of 
the long-term development of relations between 
the two countries, he said. 


International Energy Agency 
Ministerial meeting 


News release issued by the Minister for Resour- 
ces and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, in Paris, 
on 10 july: 


On 8-9 July | met in Paris with Ministers of IEA 
member countries to review the results of the 
Agency’s programs over its first 10 years and to 
consider its priority tasks for the future. The 21 
nation body, which was initially created in 
response to the oil crisis of 1973-74, represents 
the major industrialised Western economies. Its 
policies and programs are of particular impor- 
tance to Australia, as a major energy producer and 
exporter, 

The main objective of the IEA’s medium and 
long-term policies is to improve the energy 
position and security of IEA countries by bringing 
about better balanced energy economies and 
reducing their dependence on oil and other fuels. 
Substantial progress has been made in reducing 
the likelihood of future energy crises, and in 
moderating the impact of any that may occur. The 
IEA has played a central role through the co- 
ordination of energy policies of members, its 
arrangements for sharing of oil supplies in an 
emergency and by acting as a forum for the 
exchange of information and technologies 
especially on conservation issues. 
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Much has already been done to restructure IEA 
energy economies, to decrease reliance on oil and 
encourage conservation of energy and the sub- 
stitution of other fuels for oil. Since 1973 IFA 
economies have grown by 29 per cent, while 
energy use per unit of GDP has fallen by 19 per 
cent, and oil use by 34 per cent. A particular 
achievement of the conference was endorsement 
for the first time of a detailed set of principles 
designed to balance and reconcile energy and 
environmental protection objectives. 

The major points made by Australia at the 
conference were: 
® our contribution to the restructuring process by 

virtue of being a reliable and competitive major 

world supplier of fuels such as coal (especially 
environmentally acceptable low sulphur coal), 

LNG and uranium which will facilitate the 

world’s move away from oil: 

@ the need for active supply-side preparations for 
anticipated energy shortage problems in the 
1990s, and to avoid complacency in response 
to the present buyers’ market for oil; 

@ the need for suppliers like Australia to be able 
to make major investments with confidence 
that forecast demand will be realised; 

© the implications of long-term contractual com- 
mitments in further developing our energy 
resources and ensuring the stability and energy 
security desired by all IEA members; and 

® general support for continuing constructive 
dialogue between energy producers and con- 
sumers on supply and demand issues. 


Arms control and nuclear 
disarmament: consultations in 
Australia with Chinese officials 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 July: 


Australia will hold bilateral discussions with 
China on a wide range of disarmament and arms 
control issues in Canberra on 25-26 July, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
announced today. My Hayden said that in res- 
ponse to the Government's invitation, conveyed 
during the recent visit of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) General-Secretary, Mr Hu Yaobang, 
the Chinese delegation would be led by Vice 
Foreign Minister, Qian Qichen. Apart from disar- 
mament issues, Mr Qian’s responsibilities in the 
Chinese Foreign Ministry cover international 
organisations, and China’s relations with Eastern 
Europe, particularly the Soviet Union. 
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Mr Hayden said that the subjects to be discus- 
sed during the talks are: 
è the work of the Conference on Disarmament, 
including the comprehensive test ban treaty; 
® nuclear non-proliferation, particularly in view 
of the forthcoming third Review Conference on 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty; and 
@ the South Pacific nuclear free zone. 
Although Australia is actively pursuing arms 
control and disarmament issues in multilateral 
fora, Mr Hayden stressed also the importance 
Australia attaches to bilateral discussions, on such 
crucial issues. He said the talks with the Chinese 
are part of the Government’s continuing effort to 
engage nations in dialogue on peace and disar- 
mament and to encourage world progress in 
disarmament and arms control. Mr Hayden re- 
called in particular the bilateral discussions on 
disarmament and arms control between Australia 
and the Soviet Union in March and between 
Australia and the United States in May.’ 


1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 264, 
No. 4, April 1985, page 305, and No. 5, May 1985, 
page 460. 


a of Director-General 
of ASIO 


News release issued by the Attorney-General, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, on 11 July: 


The Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, 
announced today that the Government would 
recommend to the Governor-General, the ap- 
pointment of Mr Alan K. Wrigley as the new 
Director-General of the Australian Security In- 
telligence Organisation (ASIO). The appointment 
would be for a period of three years and Mr 
Wrigley is expected to take up the appointment in 
the near future. This recommendation follows the 
recent announcement by the current Director- 
General, Mr Harvey Barnett, of his intended 
resignation. 

Mr Wrigley is currently a Deputy Secretary of 
the Department of Defence in Canberra. His 
responsibilities in this position have included 
strategic and international policy, force develop- 
ment, programs and budgets. He has also had 
some responsibility for overseeing defence in- 
telligence activities. 

Mr Wrigley was born in Launceston, Tasmania. 
He was a Cadet Engineer with the Department of 
Supply and has a Diploma in Aeronautical Engin- 
eering with the Royal Melbourne Institute of 
Technology. After serving in a variety of engineer- 
ing development and design posts at the Govern- 
ment Aircraft Factories, Mr Wrigley led the team 
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which designed the Nomad aircraft. In June 1975, 
Mr Wrigley joined the Department of Defence, 
dealing first with force development and analysis 
and later heading the Policy Co-ordination Div- 
ision within Defence, a position which he held 
until February 1982. In 1978, he attended the 
Royal College of Defence Studies in London. 

Mr Bowen said he was confident that Mr 
Wrigley would maintain the integrity and effec- 
tiveness of ASIO. ‘Mr Wrigley will be charged 
with implementing a range of initiatives as a result 
of the Hope Royal Commission into Australia’s 
Security and Intelligence Agencies. | believe these 
will enhance the efficiency and effectiveness of 
ASIO and that Mr Wrigley is equal to the vital task 
of protecting Australia’s internal security,’ Mr 
Bowen said. 


Foreign State immunity: proposed 
new legislation 


News release issued by the Attorney-General, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, on 11 July: 


The Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, today 
announced a proposal for new legislation to 
clarify the circumstances under which foreign 
governments may be sued in Australian courts. 
The Foreign States Immunities Bill will make i 
clear that the commercial transactions of foreign 
States and their agencies do not attract immunity. 

‘With the growth of international trade and the 
involvement of governments and their agencies in 
commercial transactions, some of the traditional 
principles of foreign State immunity are out of step 
with modern. needs,’ Mr Bowen said. 

‘This legislation will spell out to foreign States 
more precise rules governing their liability to the 
jurisdiction of Australian courts, and assist the 
business community in its dealings with foreign 
governments. The Bill will adopt a restrictive 
approach to immunity, and is broadly similar to 
legislation which has been recently adopted by 
the United Kingdom, Canada, the United States 
and Singapore,’ he said. 

The Bill implements the Law Reform Commis- 
sion’s report on the subject, and will be in 
troduced as soon as practicable. | congratulate the 
Commission on its excellent work on this re- 
ference. Its report will, | am sure, be recognised as 
an authorative work on the subject.’ Mr Brown 
said. 

The provisions of the proposed new law will not 
affect the immunity of diplomats and consuls, 
which is dealt with under separate legislation. 
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Australia-China: co-operation in 
transport 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 11 July: 


A top-level official joint Chinese-Australian co- 
ordinating group will promote long-term co- 
operation in the transport sector between Aus- 
tralia and China. The Minister for Transport, Mr 
Peter Morris, will have responsibility for transport 
policy aspects of this important government-to- 
government co-operation program. The on-going 
co-ordinating group will be co-chaired by the 
Vice Chairman of the State Economic Commission 
of China, Mr Zhao Weichen and the Minister for 
Trade, Mr John Dawkins. 

The establishment of the co-ordinating group at 
this high level is a major step forward in Aus- 
tralia’s relations with China. Agreement to establ- 
ish the co-ordinating group was reached last week 
in Beijing by Sir Peter Abeles, leader of the 
Australian transport mission, and Mr Zhao Wei- 
chen. The Australian transport mission visited 


China from 23 June to 6 July, in accordance with 
the understanding | reached with the General- 
Secretary of the Chinese Communist Party, Mr Hu 
Yaobang, in Canberra in April. 


During the visit to China the transport mission 
met General-Secretary Hu Yaobang, Vice Premier 
Li Peng, Vice Chairman Zhao Weichen and other 
senior representatives of the State Economic 
Commission, as well as Ministers representing the 
State Planning Commission, the Ministry of Com- 
munications, the Ministry of Railways, the Minis- 
try of Aviation Industry, the Ministry of Posts and 
Communications, the Ministry of Foreign Econ- 
omic Relations and Trade, the Civil Aviation 
Administration of China, the China Foreign Trade 
Transport Corporation and the China Ocean 
Shipping Corporation. 

The new group will co-ordinate inter-govern- 
mental relations in the transport sector, and will 
also establish a framework for a wide range of 
private trade and commercial opportunities. The 
establishment of the joint co-ordinating group will 
open the way to a mutually beneficial exchange of 








Bi ad 


The Vice-Minister for Foreign Economic Relations and Trade of the People’s Republic of China, Mr Li Ke, visited 
Australia during July as part of an agreement between China and Australia on technical co-operation. Mr Li visited 
the Snowy Mountains hydro-electric scheme in south-east New South Wales — Australia’s greatest engineering 
undertaking and one of the world’s largest irrigation and power projects. The scheme, which took 25 years to 
construct, involved building seven power stations, a pumping station, 16 large and many smaller dams, more than 
144 km of tunnels and 80 km of aqueducts. It was completed in 1974. The conducting officer of the Snowy 
Mountains Authority, Mr Frank Rodwell, is pictured showing Mr Li some of the extensive system of pipelines at the 
Tumut 3 power station. (AIS photo). 
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ideas and expertise. This could involve co-opera- 
tion in transport economics and management, 
railways, highways and bridges, ports and har- 
bours, transport equipment maintenance services, 
bulk and container cargo handling and air 
Services. 

Within government-to-government co-opera- 
tion, one proposal under consideration is for 
Chinese air controllers to be sent to Australia for 
training. Another involves Australia sending ex- 
perts to China to discuss Australia’s relevant 
experiences in low-cost highway construction. 
The Australian Council of Trade Unions, which 
was represented on the transport mission, has 
agreed to co-operate in the training of Chinese 
transport executives in Australia. Meetings of the 
joint co-ordinating group will be held annually, 
alternatively in each country. Australia will host 
the first meeting, possibly in October this year. 

Sir Peter Abeles, Managing Director of Thomas 
Nationwide Transport Industries and Joint Manag- 
ing Director of Ansett Transport Industries, Mr 
Paul Barratt, Trade Ambassador for North Asia of 
the Australian Department of Trade, deputy leader 
of the transport mission, and other senior mem- 
bers of the transport mission will meet with 
transport industry representatives in the near 
future. The transport mission members will brief 
industry representatives on the outcome of the 
mission and likely future opportunities for co- 
operation. 


Meeting of the Torres Strait Joint 
Management Authority 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 12 July: 


The Chairman of the Fisheries Protected Zone 
Joint Authority for the Torres Strait, Mr John Kerin, 
yesterday announced a number of decisions 
arising from the second meeting of the Authority. 
The Authority, which comprises the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, and the Queen- 
sland Minister for Primary Industries, Mr Neil 
Turner, met in Cairns yesterday prior to a visit to 
Yorke Island in the Strait today. 

The Authority is responsible for the man- 
agement of several key fisheries on the Australian 
side of the Torres Strait Protected Zone established 
by the Torres Strait Treaty between Australia and 
Papua New Guinea. Mr Kerin, said that the 
Authority had decided that log books should be 
introduced to assist in the development of data for 
management purposes in the prawn and Spanish 
mackerel fisheries. 

‘As well, new arrangements have been establi- 
shed to consult with the traditional inhabitants 
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and commercial fishermen to replace the informal 
arrangements that have applied until now on fish 
management matters’, Mr Kerin said. Mr Kerin 
also announced that in the prawn fishery, boat 
and trawl net regulations had been agreed upon 
by the Authority in line with those applying in the 
Queensland east coast prawn fishery. 

Mr Kerin also announced that the tropical rock 
lobster fishery in the Protected Zone and outside 
but near areas will be closed from 15 July until 31 
October 1985 to all types of fishing except 
traditional methods. ‘This fishery is being 
promoted as a dive fishery’, Mr Kerin said. 
‘Therefore, in order to bring management arran- 
gements in Australia and Papua New Guinea into 
line and to protect the lobsters during migration, it 
is necessary to prohibit the taking of lobster in the 
fishery by any other method than by diving, by 
hand or by spear. The length of the closure has 
been made necessary in order to allow the 
lobsters to finish their annual migration’, Mr Kerin 
said. 

On the Spanish mackerel fishery, Mr Kerin said 
that minimum sizes for the species have been 
brought into line with those applying under 
Queensland laws. Mr Kerin also announced that 
the Authority had decided on the prerequisites for 
the issue of licences after 1986. Mr Kerin said that 
the Authority now also agreed on conditions to 
protect the health of pearl divers. 

‘The Authority also agreed to the prevailing 
Australian Fishing Council policy that endor- 
sements on licences would not be split if licences 
are transferred’, Mr Kerin said. 


Skilled migration: Occupational 
Share System 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hur- 
ford, MP, and the Minister for Employment and 
Industrial Relations, Mr Ralph Willis, MP, on 12 
July: 

Details of the occupations for which shares will 
be available in 1985-86 under the Occupational 
Share System (OSS) were announced today by 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Chris Hurford, and the Minister for Employment 
and Industrial Relations, Mr Ralph Willis. 

‘The 1985-86 schedule has places for 3 500 
workers in 27 occupations, an increase of 650 
over the 2 850 workers accepted in 1984-85,’ the 
Ministers said. ‘Including family members, about 
8 000 people will receive visas in this category in 
the financial year. 

‘Most of this year’s increase reflects a share 
allocation to nurses for the first time, in response 
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to significant emerging shortages in this occupa- 
tion since mid-1984. important also is the projec- 
ted impact on domestic trade skills of the disas- 
trous decline in apprenticeship intakes in 1982-83 
under the Fraser Government. 

‘Skilled migration is carefully programmed to 
generate benefits to the economy, but not at the 
cost of adversely affecting unemployed people in 
Australia. We want to ensure that priority in 
employment is given to Australian residents, and 
that our training efforts are consistent with that 
goal,’ both Ministers stressed. 

Mr Hurford said that Government policy is to 
allow entry for skilled migrants under two com- 
plementary systems: the OSS to respond to 
shortfalls identified through a systematic process 
of labour market analysis, and the Employer 
Nomination Scheme (ENS) to meet specialised, 
unforeseen needs of particular employers. 

‘Under OSS, shares are allocated only in 
occupations where domestic education, training 
and retraining action is unlikely to satisfy re- 
quirements for skills over the next few years. 
Under ENS, a nomination will only be accepted if 
the position cannot be filled from within Australia. 
Also of concern, and something we take into 
account when making these decisions, is the need 
to compensate for loss of skills through outward 
migration,’ Mr Hurford said. 

Mr Willis emphasised that a principal objective 
of the OSS strategy is to achieve maximum self- 
sufficiency of skills within Australia. ‘Our aim is 
that, with improvements in our planning efforts 
and the response of our education and training 
institutions, reliance on overseas skilled migrants 
should progressively reduce over time.’ 

Mr Willis noted that good progress has already 
been made in boosting domestic training action in 
areas identified in the OSS planning process: 
© the Federal Government, in conjunction with 

the relevant State Governments, has approved 

funding for refresher courses which will enable 
over 900 nurses in New South Wales and 

Western Australia to re-enter the nursing work 

force. Negotiations are continuing with other 

States for additional courses; 
® supported by special Government assistance 

measures, there has been a strong recovery in 

apprenticeship intakes during the past two 

years following the sharp slump of 1982-83; 
© the first undergraduate course in petroleum 

engineering is being introduced by the Univer- 

sity of NSW; and 
@ training capacity for physiotherapists and the 
furniture trades has been expanded. 

‘We will continue our efforts to ensure that 
essential requirements for skills are met through 
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domestic education and training action,’ Mr Willis 
said, 

The total level of skilled migration remains low 
by historical standards. ‘Entry under OSS contin- 
ues to be competitive because there are limits 
both to the number of occupations designated and 
the number of places for each occupation,’ Mr 
Hurford said. ‘More than half of these occupations 
have a global share of 50 or less.’ 

High selection standards are also imposed on 
OSS applicants. ‘In addition to satisfying normal 
immigration requirements, applicants must 
achieve 70 points under the Points Assessment 
System, Migrants in other categories need only 60 
points. The aim is also that OSS applicants should 
have at least three years current work experience 
in the intended occupation,’ said Mr Hurford. 

By contrast with previous migration arran- 
gements, the OSS system adopts a forward-look- 
ing approach to assessment of Australia’s skill 
needs. ‘The assessments are based on a regular 
program of occupational labour market analysis 
involving close consultation with employers, 
unions and education and training authorities,’ Mr 
Willis said. 

Mr Hurford stressed that the number of shares 
allocated under OSS represents the ceiling or 
maximum intake for a particular occupation, 
subject to regular monitoring and review on a six- 
monthly basis. 


Australia-U.S. Ministerial 
consultations 


Joint statement issued by the Australian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the 
U.S. Secretary of State, Mr George Shultz, at the 
conclusion of the Australia-U.S. Ministerial con- 
sultations, in Canberra, on 15 july: 


The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Bill Hayden, and the United States Secretary of 
State, Mr George Shultz, met today, 15 July 1985, 
in Canberra to discuss regional and global issues. 
and the further development of bilateral relations. 
The Australian Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley, also participated in these talks. The 
Ministers were joined, on the Australian side, by 
the Secretaries of the Departments of Foreign 
Affairs and Defence and by the Chief of the 
Defence Force and, on the American side, by 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Command (CINC- 
PAC); Admiral Crowe; Assistance Secretary of 
State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, Paul 
Wolfowitz; State Department Counselor, Edward 
Derwinski; Ambassador-at-Large, Richard Fair- 
banks; Director of the State Department’s Bureau 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr George Shultz, pictured 
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during the Australia-U.S. Ministerial consultations in Canberra. (AIS photo). 


of Politico-Military Affairs, Allen Holmes; Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defence, James Kelly; and 
the Charge d’Affaires of the United States Embassy 
in Canberra, Mr David Lambertson. The Aus- 
tralian Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, and 
the Australian Minister for Primary Industry, Mr 
John Kerin, participated together with their senior 
advisers in the discussions which embraced econ- 
omic and agricultural interests. 

Mr Hayden and Mr Shultz declared their 
Governments’ intention to have meetings at Min- 
isterial level as necessary and to further strengthen 
consultative arrangements as between allies with 
shared interests and with continuing obligations 
as Treaty partners. They noted that habitual close 
consultations between the two Governments were 
being given additional substance through regular 
foreign policy and defence discussions, annual 
arms control talks and exchanges at the officials 
level. 

Both sides stressed the importance of the 
ANZUS Treaty and of continued co-operation 
between the two countries on defence and other 
matters under the alliance. They reaffirmed their 
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expressed views on the essentiality of port and 
airfield access to the continuing effectiveness of 
the alliance. Both sides expressed the hope that an 
early return to the full range of trilateral co- 
operative activities might be possible. Among 
other matters discussed were recent developments 
in United States-Soviet Union relations, as well as 
in North East and South East Asia, the Middle East, 
southern Africa, the South Pacific and Central 
America. 


The two sides also exchanged detailed views on 
arms control and disarmament, stressing the need 
for deep verifiable reductions in existing nuclear 
forces. In this regard, they emphasised the neces- 
sity of strict compliance with all arms control 
agreements, and noted President Reagan’s policy 
of reciprocal restraint on the SALT Treaties. Other 
issues discussed were the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty Review Conference, nuclear test ban 
issues, the United States Strategic Defence In- 
itiative (SDI) program and the need for an effective 
global ban on chemical weapons. 


The particular problems posed for democracies 
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in responding to the growing incidence of inter- 
national terrorism were also discussed. Both sides 
condemned all acts of terrorism as bringing 
indiscriminate suffering to innocent people and 
called for universal compliance with relevant 
international conventions. 

Participants agreed that it had been timely to 
discuss issues affecting States and territories in the 
Pacific Ocean. Both sides recognised the de- 
Siraoility of co-operating with the island nations 
with the object of encouraging their further social 
and economic development in a secure and stable 
environment. Australia reaffirmed that it would 
continue to give special attention to the needs of 
the island members of the South Pacific Forum 
and contribute to their welfare and prosperity. The 
constructive move of the United States to termin- 
ate the Micronesian trusteeship and to co-operate 
with the successor entities was noted. 

Issues of common economic concern were also 
discussed. Both sides agreed on the importance of 
maintaining and improving the multilateral trad- 
ing system represented by the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). To this end both 
sides agreed that the early commencement of a 
new round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTN) aimed at reducing protectionism and 
eliminating distortions in trade was highly desira- 
ble. 

The two sides noted that Ministerial and tech- 
nical-level consultations had been held on the 
United States agricultural export enhancement 
program. Both sides noted that assurances had 
been given that, in the implementation of the 
export enhancement program, every effort would 
be made to avoid harming Australia’s trading 
interests. 


Australian involvement in Hong 
Kong tramway project 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button and the Minister for Trade, Mr John 
Dawkins, MP, on 16 July: 


The Minister for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John Button and the Minister 
for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today expressed the 
Government's great satisfaction at the success of 
an Australian consortium bidding for the construc- 
tion, on a turn-key basis, of a major tramway 
system in Hong Kong. The consortium, led by 
Leighton Constructions and the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority of Victoria (MTA), secured the 
project after months of intensive negotiations and 
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in the face of strong international competition by 
consortia from Belgium, United Kingdom, Canada 
and Japan. 

‘It demonstrates that with perseverance and 
determination, Australian industry is capable of 
winning substantial engineering projects in open 
competition with major overseas companies. This 
should act as an incentive for other Australian 
engineering and construction companies to form 
consortia to tender for both major domestic and 
offshore projects.’ 

The Ministers said that the project, worth about 
$200 million, would be a show case for Australian 
heavy engineering in Hong Kong. It involves the 
construction of a tram system from Tuen Mun to 
Yuen Long in the New Territories. The Australian 
consortium will undertake all civil engineering 
works; supply of rolling stock involving some 70 
light rail vehicles manufactured by Comeng in 
Victoria; supply of power, communication and 
fare collection systems; and training for both 
operations and maintenance. Apart from sig- 
nificant consultancy and management inputs, the 
contract will involve exports from Australia 
valued at more than $60 million. 

The Ministers pointed to other significant ben- 
efits that will flow from this project including 
some 2500 man years of additional employment 
and strong flow-on benefits through sub-contrac- 
tors and suppliers. 

The Ministers said that the success of the 
Leighton-MTA consortium was particularly pleas- 
ing given the high level of co-operation and 
involvement of the Government with the Aus- 
tralian consortium. This included the personal 
support of the Prime Minister who met represen- 
tatives of the buyer in Australia and visits to Hong 
Kong by the Ministers for Industry, Technology 
and Commerce and Trade. The Government is 
also supporting the consortium through a Govern- 
ment backed finance package arranged by the 
Export Finance and Insurance Corporation (EFIC). 

The Ministers pointed to the high level of co- 
operation with the Victorian Government and its 
facilitation of the involvement in the consortium 
by the MTA as essential elements in the Australian 
tender. The personal involvement of the Victorian 
Minister for Transport, Mr Roper, was also crucial. 

The consortium’s success revealed the high 
level of Australian competence in technology and 
management and the confidence of overseas 
buyers in Australia’s ability to manufacture and 
export quality products at internationally com- 
petitive prices. The Ministers paid tribute in 
particular to the consortium members, the ten- 
acity and resourcefulness of their negotiators and 
to the support given by the union movement. 
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Appointment of Senior Trade 
Commissioner to Vancouver 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 17 July: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, 
announced today that the Government would be 
recommending to the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil that Mr David Combe be appointed as the 
Australian Government Senior Trade Commis- 
sioner in Vancouver and would take up duty after 
briefing in the Department of Trade. 

Mr Dawkins said that the Trade Commissioner 
Service needed people with good promotional 
and representational skills such as Mr Combe 
possesses. The Government reached the con- 
clusion that. Mr Combe’s widely recognised 
talents and experience would be an asset and that 
he should not be barred from such an appoint- 
ment for reasons that have been the subject of 
public inquiry and have been satisfactorily dealt 
with. In that connection Mr Dawkins said the 
Government has been advised that there is no 
security impediment to this appointment. 

Mr Dawkins said that he had no doubt that Mr 
Combe would make a substantial contribution to 
developing Australia’s exports to Canada and 
wished him every success in the appointment. 


East Timor: request for radio 
communication licence refused 


News release issued by the Minister for Com- 
munications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 17 july: 


The Minister for Communications, Mr Michael 
Duffy, said today he had decided to refuse an 
application for a radio communication station 
licence made by Mr Brian Manning of the 
Australian Coalition for East Timor. Mr Manning 
sought the licence on 7 June in order to establish 
two-way Communications in Darwin with Fretilin 
forces in East Timor. 

The Minister said his grounds for refusing the 
licence were that: 


è facilities for public communications with East 


Timor already exist through the Overseas 
Telecommunications Commission (OTC) and it 
was not Government policy to authorise com- 
munication links to bypass the OTC services. 
The particular circumstances of this case do not 
require a departure from that policy; and 

è the issue of any licence for a fixed link from 
Australia to Timor would also be inconsistent 
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with international practice under the inter- 

national Telecommunication Union Conven- 

tion without the agreement of Indonesia. The 

Department of Foreign Affairs had advised that 

Indonesia would not agree. 

Mr Duffy said that a similar request by Mr 
Manning had been refused in the past for the same 
reasons. 


Immigration: request for permanent 
residence by five Irian Jayans 
rejected 


News release issued by the Minister for Imimigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, an 
17 July: 

Five Irian Jayans who arrived illegally in north- 
ern Australia would not be given permanent 
residence in Australia, the Minister for Imrnigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford said 
today. 

In accordance with humanitarian principles 
always practised by Australia, the Government 
had decided that any who decide not to return 
from where they have come and who seek refugee 
status or political asylum will be properly proces- 
sed by us. If they prove their case, they will be 
recognised as refugees in this country until 
arrangements are made for a third country to 
resettle them. 

We shall not prejudice the situation of any 
person recognised as a refugee. Such persons 
would not be sent back to their country of origin. 
This policy will apply not only to irian jayans but 
also to people from any country in our immediate 
neighbourhood from which people could arrive 
so easily. 

‘There are precedents for this all round the 
world’ Mr Hurford said. ‘In many instances 
countries experiencing large numbers of border 
crossers seeking refuge are asking the inter 
national community through the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) to 
help these people settle elsewhere. We have a 
close association with the UNHCR and will be 
using that office to assist us to find a suitable 
country for resettlement, if that is needed, just as 
the UNHCR calls on us for assistance to resettle so 
many refugees from other countries of first 
asylum’. 

Mr Hurford said that there were a number of 
important reasons why the Government had taken 
this decision. ‘One is the “draw” effect,’ he said, 
‘We could be deluged with people crossing the 
short distance in small boats to the islands and 
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other coastline of northern Australia. The 
“grapevine” is a very potent one and news travels 
fast. Nor does Australia want to be a front line 
State for political dissidence or other grievances 
with our friendly neighbours. Many countries try 
to resettle this type of political activist outside 
their region. This Hawke Labor Government is 
determined to be in control of its immigrant 
intake.’ 

Mr Hurford stated that a group of officials from 
the Departments of Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Foreign Affairs and Prime Minister and 
Cabinet were working on the administration of 
this policy to ensure that the rights of individuals 


as well as the interests of Australia were protected. 


Appointment of Head of the 
Protective Services Co-ordination 
Centre 


News release issued by the Special Minister of 
State, Mr Mick Young, MP, on 18 July: 


The Special Minister of State, Mr Mick Young, 
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today announced that Mr M.H. MacKenzie-Orr 
has been appointed Head of the Protective 
Services Co-ordination Centre (PSCC), Australia’s 
counter terrorism and protective security peak 
body. The PSCC, which is part of the Department 
of the Special Minister of State, works with all 
Federal and State agencies which might be 
involved in counter terrorism or protective 
security. 

Previously the Head of the PSCC has been on 
secondment from the Australian military. With the 
appointment of Mr MacKenzie-Orr the position is 
now a permanent Australian Public Service job. 
The previous Head was Brigadier |. Sheldrick who 
has returned to the Australian Army. 

Mr MacKenzie-Orr has a military background, 
having served for 35 years in the British and 
Australian armies. He served in counter-terrorism 
roles in Cyprus, Belgium, Germany, Northern 
Ireland, Hong Kong, Aden and Oman. In 1977 he 
transferred to the Australian Army and during the 
past five years he has been one of the defence 
policy advisors to the PSCC on counter terrorism. 

Mr MacKenzie-Orr was awarded an OBE for his 
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outstanding service with the British Army, par- 
ticularly in the field of counter-terrorism. He also 
holds the George Medal. Mr Young said that Mr 
MacKenzie-Orr would be undertaking the impor- 
tant task of making sure Australia’s counter-terror- 
ism contingency arrangements are maintained at 
the most efficient level. 

‘Although the threat to Australia from terrorism 
is lower than in many other countries, the general 
activity in the world today is such that we must 
always be on guard,’ he said. 


fs el of Director of the 
Office of Australian War Graves 


_ News release issued by the Minister for Veterans’ 
Affairs, Senator Arthur Gietzelt, on 19 July: 
The Minister for Veterans’ Affairs, Senator 
Arthur Gietzelt, has announced the appointment 
of Mr A. Clarke, AM, RFD, ED, as the new 
Director of the Office of Australian War Graves 
(OAWG). Mr Clarke will take up his appointment 
on 1 October when he returns from Japan where 
he is Australian Pavilion Manager at Expo ‘85. 

Senator Gietzelt said that Mr Clarke, a veteran 
of World War Hl, was a leading figure in the ex- 
service community. Now a resident of Canberra, 

he had served with the Second AIF from 1943-47 

and saw service in Borneo and Japan with artillery 
and field ambulance units. He later served in the 
Army Reserve in Papua New Guinea and Australia 
from 1952 to 1976 and retired with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel after a three-year period as 
Commanding Officer of the Canberra-based Third 

Battalion, Royal New South Wales Regiment. 
Mr Clarke has served in several senior positions 

in the Returned Services League (RSL) of Australia 

including State President (NSW), and a member of 
the National Executive. Among his qualifications 
he has a Bachelor of Arts degree (with honours) 
from the Australian National University. He has 
had articles on the RSL and military history 
published and is a keen military historian. 
Senator Gietzelt said that it was the respon- 
sibility of the OAWG to maintain War Cemeteries 
in Australia and in the nearby Pacific region on 
behalf of the Commonwealth War Graves Com- 
mission. The Office also had the role of com- 
memorating those Australians who have died 
since the two World Wars of causes related to 
their Service. The Office is involved in com- 
memorative work in 70 War Cemeteries and in 
more than 900 Civil Cemeteries in Australia as 
well as special Gardens of Remembrance in each 
State. In the past 12 months more than 7500 
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requests for commemorations had been received 
and it was a demanding and important task to 
ensure that appropriate commemoration stan- 
dards were maintained. 

Senator Gietzelt said that he was confident that 
Mr Clarke had the qualifications and personal 
Involvement which would enable him to fill with 
distinction the position of Director of OAWG. 


Education trade survey missions to 
South East Asia and Hong Kong 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 19 July: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today- 
announced that two education trade survey mis- 
sions, aimed at developing exports of Australian 
educational services, would visit South East Asia 
and Hong Kong. The missions will identify the 
potential export earning capacity in Hong Kong 
and the South East Asian region for Australian 
tertiary institutions. Both visits will take place fram 
20 July to 3 August. One mission will visit 
Indonesia, Thailand and Hong Kong and the other 
will visit Singapore, Malaysia and the Philippines. 

Australian tertiary institutions are enthusiastic 
about efforts to expand exports of their services on 
a commercial basis while safeguarding the en- 
titlements of Australian students and the quality of 
Australian education, Mr Dawkins said. 

Under its Global Marketing Plan, the Depart- 
ment of Trade has identified tertiary education as 
a key services area that offers significant potential 
for the development of export activity. A nurnber 
of Australian tertiary institutions are already in- 
volved in the provision to recipient organisations 
in South East Asia of special and external courses, 
consultancy services and training programs in 
fields such as vocational teacher training, agricul- 
tural and veterinary science, technology and 
business studies. 

The Government hopes that these missions will 
identify further areas where Australian tertiary 
institutions will be able to provide educational 
services in the South East Asian region and Hong 
Kong on a commercial basis, Mr Dawkins said. 

The two missions will be led by senior officers 
from the Department of Trade. Mission mernbers 
have been drawn from senior representatives of 
tertiary education institutions, State Government 
departments and unions and will also include 
representatives from the Department of Education. 

A major conference of educators, government 
and union representatives, planned for Septem- 
ber, will discuss the findings of the mission. 
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Australia-China: co-operation in 
wool industry 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 

Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, and the Minister 
- for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 19 
July: 

The Australian Government took its first major 
step in developing the Australia-China wool 
initiatives when the Minister for Trade, Mr Dawk- 
ins, and the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr 
Kerin, met with senior representatives of the wool 
industry in Canberra today. 

Mr Dawkins told the representatives that the 
Australian and Chinese Governments had agreed 
in principle to the development of a framework 
within the wool industry to maximise contact and 
co-operation. Mr Dawkins said the emphasis of 
the initiative would be to maximise the opportun- 
ity for participation by Australian firms in the 
development of China's wool and textile industry. 

The wool initiative follows agreement reached 
between the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, and the 
General-Secretary of the Chinese Communist 
Party, Mr Hu Yaobang, during Mr Hu’s visit to 
Australia in April this year. 

Mr Dawkins also announced the intention to 
establish an Australia-China joint working greup 
on wool. The object of the group, will be to begin 
a dialogue on goals and priorities China nas 
established for the pastoral and processing indus- 
try and to look at areas where Australian expertise 
and capacity can assist. 

Mr Kerin noted that the China wool initiative 
will complement and embrace on-going projects 
established under the Australia-China Agricultural 
Co-operation Agreement that he signed in Beijing 
on 17 May 1984. The initiative was a further 
example of the Government's strong commitment 
to the development of markets for Australian 
agricultural products and technology. 


Visit by Honduran Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 July: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, announced today that the Foreign Mini- 
ster of Honduras, Dr Edgardo Paz Barnica, would 
visit Australia as a guest of the Government from 
29 july to 2 August. 

Mr Hayden said that Australian interest in 
Honduras had grown since the Government 
decided two years ago to address the problems of 
the region more directly. Australia had established 
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diplomatic relations with Honduras in December 
1983. There had been several visits to the region 
by Ministers and Parliamentarians, including Mr 
Hayden in September 1984. 

Dr Paz Barnica’s visit to Australia would 
provide an opportunity for Mr Hayden to have 
further discussions on important issues affecting 
Central America. The visit would also strengthen 
bilateral relations. 


Visit by Nicaraguan Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, announced today that the Foreign Mini- 
ster of Nicaragua, Fr Miguel D’Escoto Brockmann, 
was expected to visit Australia as a guest of the 
Government in late August. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government's interest 
in Central American issues, and concern over 
developments there, had grown over the past two 
years. Australia had established diplomatic rela- 
tions with Nicaragua in December 1983, and 
since then, there had been several visits to 
Nicaragua by Ministers and Members of 
Parliament. 

Fr D’Escoto’s visit would reciprocate Mr 
Hayden’s visit to Nicaragua in September 1984 
and would permit further discussion of important 
issues affecting the region. The visit would also 
strengthen bilateral relations. 


Australian petroleum industry: 
exploration activity‘ 


News release issued by the Minister for Resour- 
ces and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 21 july: 


Statistics released today by the Bureau of 
Mineral Resources (BMR) show that the high level 
of petroleum exploration activity achieved in 
recent years is continuing. 

in the second quarter of 1985, 71 exploration 
wells were drilled — the highest level of activity 
ever recorded for a June quarter. The number of 
onshore exploration wells drilled in the first half of 
1985 (121) is up by 42 per cent compared with 
the same period in 1984 (85) and is only exceeded 
by the number of onshore exploration wells 
drilled in the second half of 1984. This level of 
activity is very encouraging as, historically, 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, 
pages 186 to 201. 
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onshore drilling in the first half of the year has 
been lower due to climatic factors which affect 
the mobilisation of drilling rigs. 

The number of offshore exploration wells in the 
june quarter rose to 11 bringing the half year total 
to 18 — only slightly less than the 22 wells drilled 
in the first half of 1984. Offshore exploration 
drilling is expected to continue at a strong level 
throughout the remainder of the year. 

The statistics also show a marked increase in 
seismic surveying activity with some 44 000 
kilometres surveyed in the first half of the year 
compared with about 29 000 kilometres in the 
first half of 1984. There was a substantial increase 
in offshore survey activity particularly off the 
Western Australian and Victorian coasts. These 
strong levels of surveying activity are encouraging 
and when the results are assessed, should result in 
further drilling activity. 

The number of development wells drilled both 
onshore and offshore was down by 34 per cent 
compared with the first half of 1984. This is due to 
the completion last year of a number of major 
development ventures. However, the level of 
development drilling is expected to increase 
during the year as further development activity is 
undertaken in the Cooper-Eromanga and Bowen- 
Surat Basins, on Barrow Island and offshore in the 
Timor Sea, and in the Carnarvon and Gippsland 
Basins. 

The statistics clearly show the continuing high 
level of interest by petroleum companies in 
Australia’s petroleum potential and the success of 
the policies being pursued by the Government. 

Separate statistics also released today by the 
BMR provide estimates of Australia’s identified 
petroleum resources as at 31 December 1984. 
The estimates show a net gain in commercial 
reserves compared with estimates as at 30 June 
1984. Despite a high level of crude oil (including 
condensate) production in the second half of 
1984, additions to reserves were more than 25 per 
cent higher than production for the period. These 
substantial increases in estimates of commercial 
and non-commercial reserves of crude oil and 
condensate in the Gippsland Basin and gas in the 
Carnarvon Basin have resulted primarily from 
reappraisal of the available data on the fields in 
the Basins. 

The reserves estimates do not take account of 
the discoveries made in the first half of 1985, 
many of which will require further appraisal. The 
statistics are included in the BMR’s information 
sheets Australian Petroleum Exploration and De- 
velopment Statistics —— 1 April to 30 June 1984 
and Australia’s Identified Petroleum Resources as 
at 31 December 1984. 
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Government grant for Hellfire Pass 
memorial to Australian POWs 
News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 22 july: 

The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, today announced an 


Australian Government grant of $25 000 for the > : 
preservation of a section of the Burma-Thailand = 


Railway, as a memorial to those Australian and 


British Prisoners-of-War (POWs) who died during > 
its construction in World War Hl. Hellfire Pass, or | 
the Konyu cuttings, some 100 km north of Kan- ve 
chanaburi in the hills of western Thailand, was the a 
scene of a last desperate rush by the enemy to: E 






complete their supply line on schedule. 


Some 1000 Australian and British POWs were p “i 
forced to work 12-18 hour shifts every day, cutting = = 
through solid rock with basic equipment: 3.6kg 0 


hammers, one metre steel tap drills, picks, | 
shovels, wide hoes, small cane baskets, dynamite 
and latterly, an air compressor and three jack 
hammers. Four hundred died in the completion of 
the 600 metre Hellfire section alone and by mid- 
August 1943 there were only 100 survivors. 


The grant will provide for a walking track and 
footbridge to give access to the cuttings and there 
will be interpretive signs. The work is being 
supervised by Thailand-based officers and engin- 
eers of the Snowy Mountains Engineering Cor- 
poration and the Australian-Thai Chamber of 
Commerce, which includes staff from the Aus- 
tralian Embassy in Bangkok. Corporation staff will 
be donating their professional services. 


‘This will be a fitting memorial to those 
Australians who suffered and died on this in- 
famous project’, said the Minister. The funds are 
being provided under the Government's Program 
for Commemoration of Historic Events and 
Famous Persons. 


Apartheid: state of emergency in 
South Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 July: 


The Australian Government today expressed its 
grave concern over the deteriorating situation in 
South Africa and urged the South African Govern- 
ment to enter into dialogue with the real leaders 
and representatives of the black communities in 
South Africa in order to avert a catastrophe. 
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Mr Hayden was commenting on the introdac- 
tion by the South African Government of a state of 
emergency in 36 districts of the country. The state 
of emergency, the first in South Africa since 1960, 
gives the South African army and police auth- 
orities nearly unlimited powers of arrest, detention 
and search without warrant, and extensive powers 
to impose curfews and censor information abeut 
unrest and protest in affected areas. 


Mr Hayden said the Australian Government 
strongly condemned moves to further restrict 
human and political rights in South Africa. He 
warned that the state of emergency would be 
unlikely to resolve the fundamental concerns, 
needs and aspirations of blacks; so long as 73 per 
cent of the population was constitutionally ex- 
cluded from the political process there could be 
no prospect of stability in South Africa. 


Recent attempts to cosmetic reform in Soath 
Africa had failed to produce dialogue or political 
stability; it has resulted in widespread protest and 
violent opposition. The process of reform was 
rejected, ineffective and increasingly discredited. 


The state of emergency, Mr Hayden said, came 
after months of violent protest by the black 
community against the Government's con- 
stitutional reform. Some 500 people have been 
killed and thousands injured since the new 
discriminatory constitution was promulgated last 
year. The South African Government and security 
authorities had responded to legitimate protest 
and grievances by shocking and widespread 
repression; the leadership of black political 
movements including the United Democratic 
Front (UDF) and the Azanian Peoples Organisa- 
tion (AZAPO), as well as student, church and 
community groups, had been arrested. Most of the 
leadership of the UDF was on trial on treason 
charges. Administration, education and com- 
merce in many townships had broken down. 


Mr Hayden expressed his concern that the state 

of emergency would not end the violence. Rather 
he believed it more likely to encourage people to 
feel that the only way to achieve real progress was 
through confrontation. 


The Australian Government did not and would 
not condone violence, but it recognised that only 
the removal of grievances and the introduction of 
genuine political reforms through consultation 
with the real representatives of the black com- 
munity would offer prospects of lasting and 
peaceful solutions in South Africa. These were 
now desperately needed. 
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Appointments to the Australia-China 
Council 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today the appointment 
by the Governor-General in Council of new 
members of the Australia-China Council. In 
announcing the appointments, Mr Hayden noted 
the significant contribution made by the Australia- 
China Council in developing and broadening 
relations between Australia and China through 
promoting greater mutual understanding between 
the two countries. Mr Hayden paid tribute to the 
variety of imaginative and creative work being 
done by the Council, in diverse areas including 
culture, education, science and exchanges of 
people. 

The appointments to the Australia-China Coun- 
cil are: 

@ Mr Michael Pointer — President of the Aus- 
tralia-China Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
try; 

è Mr Harry Gordon, CMG — Editor-in-Chief of 
the Herald and Weekly Times; 





Mr lohn Menadue, Secretary of the Department of 
Trade, appointed as one of the members of the 
Australia-China Council. (AIS photo}. 
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è Mr Dwane Buckland — Chief Executive and 

Managing Director, Metro Industries; 

è Professor Hugh Dunn, AO — Visiting Profes- 
sor, Griffith University, Queensland; 

è Mr john Menadue, AO — Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Trade; and 

è Mr W.G.T. Miller — Deputy Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. 

The term of appointment of each new member 
is for three years. Mr Pointer, Mr Gordon and Mr 
Buckland begin their appointments on 12 July, 
while Professor Dunn, Mr Menadue and Mr Miller 
commence their terms on 12 August. 


Appointment of Secretary of the 
‘Department of Communications 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 23 July: 


The Government is proposing to recommend to 
the Governor-General the appointment of Mr 
Charles Halton, CBE, as Secretary, Department of 
Communications, to take effect on the retirement 
of Mr R.B. Lansdown, CBE, from that position in 
January 1986. 

Mr Halton will be appointed Secretary Desig- 
nate of the Department as from 1 November 
1985. He is currently engaged on special assign- 
ments for the Government which will continue 
until that date. 


British atomic tests in Australia 


News release issed by the Minister for Resources 
and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 23 july: 


Dr J.L. Symonds’ book, A History of British 
Atomic Tests in Australia, which gives a detailed 
account of the events surrounding the British 
nuclear tests in the 1950s, was today publicly 
released. The Department of Resources and 
Energy commissioned Dr Symonds in December 
1983 to write the history as a response to 
continuing public concern about the issues re- 
lated to the atomic tests. Dr Symonds is a former 
senior officer of the Australian Atomic Energy 
Commission, and now a consultant with Nijelo 
Pty Ltd. 

During the book’s preparation the Royal Com- 
mission into British Nuclear Tests was established, 
and Dr Symonds’ research has already been made 
available to the Commission. Dr Symonds has 
done an excellent job in producing a detailed 
factual account of a very controversial subject. | 
thank him for his work and commend the book as 
an invaluable source of fact on an important 
phase of Australia’s history. 
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Certain Cabinet documents from the period, 
which have been used in open session before the 
Royal Commission, have been referred to by Dr 
Symonds in this comprehensive account of the 
complex events surrounding the tests. Some 
15 000 Australians played a role in the tests and 
the events surrounding them, and | think it is 
particularly important that this information should 


be available to those involved and their families, z oe 


as well as to the general public. As the ma 





referred to in Dr Symonds’s history are the subject 
of the Royal Commission’s inquiry, it is not 
appropriate at this stage to make any further 
comment on the content of the book or the issues — 


raised by it. 

The book is expected to be available soon from 
bookshops of the Australian Government Publish- 
ing Service. 





Satellite communications: World | 
Administrative Radio Conference in 
Geneva 


News release issued by the Minister for Com- 
munications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 24 July: 

A lack of space for satellites is the reason why 
representatives from more than 100 countries, 
including Australia, will get together in Geneva in 
a few weeks time. The Minister for Communica- 
tions, Mr Michael Duffy, who announced Aus- 
tralia’s participation today, said many developing 
countries considered that positions in space for 
communications satellites, especially in the geo- 
stationary orbit, were rapidly being used up by the 
developed nations. 

Satellite communications were of special im- 
portance to Australia because of its size and 
location and for this reason a strong delegation of 
officials and industry representatives was being 
sent to the conference in Geneva, called the 
World Administrative Radio Conference (WARC- 
ORB-85). The delegation would be headed by the 
Secretary of the Department of Communications, 
Mr Bob Lansdown, and the meeting would last 
from 8 August to 13 September. 

Mr Duffy said Australia was in an excellent 
position to influence the deliberations at Geneva 
because it was a part-owner and major user of 
INTELSAT satellites. As well, the publicly owned 
company, AUSSAT Pty Ltd, would soon launch 
the country’s first domestic communications 
satellite — on 24 August 1985 — while the 
conference was deliberating. 

‘The Australian delegation will have to steer a 
path through a maze of conflicting interests as the 
nations discuss use of scarce orbital positions and 
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radio frequencies for future satellites. The Govern- 
ment believes it is necessary to maintain sate lite 
opportunities for the developing as well as the 
developed countries, including our neighbours in 
the South Pacific,’ Mr Duffy said. 


Mr Duffy said the conference outcome would 
be important to all nations aware of the economic 
and wider social potential of satellite communica- 
tions. Because of the complexity of the issues the 
conference would be divided into two sessions 
with the August-September meeting being the 
first. From this principles would be produced from 
which a working plan would be developed in the 
second session to be held in 1988. 


The Government supported the International 
Telecommunication Union, the conference 
organiser, in its efforts to plan for the allocation of 
orbital slots and suitable radio frequencies in an 
equitable way. Some of the developing nations 
were concerned that continuation of a ‘first-come, 
first-served’ allocation policy would lead to the 
more affluent countries using up all the best 


orbital slots and frequencies before the develop- 
ing nations could afford their own satellites. 

Mr Duffy said that his Department was in close 
consultation with AUSSAT, Telecom, OTC, 
various other government departments, 
academics, the broadcasting industry and other 
potential satellite users. There had been a success- 
ful symposium on the overall topic in November 
1984. As a result, he was convinced that there was 
a need and an opportunity for Australia to 
promote its own proposals for satellite resource 
allocation. These were based on opportunities for 
shared satellites in the South Pacific region, the 
need to avoid allocating all available resources in 
perpetuity and the need to maintain enough 
flexibility to take advantage of technological 
developments. 

‘The Government's decision to use the newly 
developed B-MAC technology to distribute and 
broadcast television and radio programs by 
satellite throughout Australia is a good example of 
how innovative use of technology can increase 
the capacity of satellite resources,’ Mr Duffy said. 








The Japanese Minister for Transport, Mr Tokuo Yamashita, and his wife paid an official visit to Australia from 29 June 





to 3 July as guests of the Australian Government. The purpose of the visit was to exchange views with Australian 
leaders in the fields of shipping, aviation and tour:sm and to help extend the present wide-ranging co-operation 
between Japan and Australia. During the visit Mr Yamashita was accompanied by his senior departmental adviser on 
international transport and tourism matters, Mr Toyeichiro Nakada, Director-General of the International Transport 
and Tourism Bureau within the ministry. Mr Yamashita is shown during a visit to the Tralee station property in the 
ACT feeding tame kangaroos, with the station owner, Mr Bernie Morrison. (AIS photo). 
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Trade: visit by Japanese wine mission 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 26 july: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr john Dawkins, today 
announced details of the visit of an important 
Japanese wine mission to Australia. The seven- 
member mission will arrive in Sydney on 28 July 
for a nine-day visit. The mission is an integral part 
of the Specific Products Trade Expansion Program 
(STEP) wine promotion and follows on the in- 
itiative made by the Japanese market access 
promotion mission to Australia in November 
1984. 

Wine has been targetted as a priority product 
under the Government's Japan Market Strategy 
which is designed to boost exports of selected 
Australian manufactured products and services to 
the rapidly growing Japanese market. STEP aims to 
assist foreign companies and governments in their 
marketing endeavours in the Japanese market and 
is part of the Japanese Government's import 
expansion program. 

Australian wine was not only the first Australian 
product, but the first product of any origin 
selected for assistance under STEP. Under the 
program, a joint committee of Japanese and 
Australian wine experts was organised in January 
1985. The committee has conducted research into 
and analysis of the formulation of a strategy for 
marketing Australian wine in Japan. 

The mission members have two objectives. 
Firstly, they will present the results of the STEP 
committee’s work to date to the 19 Australian 
companies that are participating in the program. 
Secondly, they will be visiting a number of the 19 
companies to obtain first hand a broader 
appreciation of the capabilities of the Australian 
wine industry. 

While in Australia the mission will visit Sydney, 
the Hunter Valley, Griffith, Mildura, the Riverland 
area, Clare, Adelaide, the Barossa Valley, Coon- 
awarra, Melbourne and north east Victoria. Alth- 
ough members of the mission are involved in the 
importation and distribution of Australian wine in 
Japan, the mission will not be involved in buying 
and no commercial transaction will take place 
during the visit. 

The mission’s visit is being co-sponsored by the 
Department of Trade, the Japanese Manufactured 
Imports Promotion Organisation (MIPRO) and the 
Japan External Trade Organisation JETRO). The 
mission will be lead by Mr K. Ikeda, Deputy 
General Manager, Processed Foods Department, 
C. Itoh Co. Ltd, one of japan’s largest and most 
influential trading companies. 
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Visit by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to Papua New Guinea 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 July: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, will visit Port Moresby on 30 and 31 
july for Ministerial level discussions on future aid 


arrangements between Papua New Guinea and 
Australia. Mr Hayden’s visit is at the invitation of < 


the Papua New Guinean Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr John Giheno, and follows — 


discussions held between the two Ministers fe~ 


cently in Kuala Lumpur at the time of the Post- 
ASEAN Ministerial Meeting. 
The current five year aid agreement between 


Papua New Guinea and Australia runs until 30 | - 
june 1986. PNG is seeking to have a new ž 


agreement ready for signature during the celebra- — 
tions to mark the 10th anniversary of Indepen- 


- dence on 16 September 1985. 


Appointment of Director-General of 
ASIS 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 29 July: 

The Governor-General has appointed Mr james 
Osmond Furner, CBE to be Director-General of 
the Australian Secret Intelligence Service (ASI) 
with effect from 12 july 1985. it is intended that 
Mr Furner will hold office for five years. 

Mr Furner, born 25 November 1927, was 
educated at Ballarat Grammar School and the 
University of Melbourne. He served for 30 years 
in the Australian Army, retiring in 1982 at the rank 
of Brigadier, after a wide range of intelligence 
appointments at home and overseas. In December 
1982, he was appointed Director of the loim 
intelligence Organisation (JIO). He assumed the 
appointment of Acting Director-General af ASIS 
on 27 February 1984. 


Development of Australian space 
industry 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button, and the Minister for Science, Mr 
Barry Jones, MP, on 29 July: 


Australian companies have won key space 
technology contracts worth $20 million in a major 
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step in the development of an Australian space 
industry. The Minister for Industry, Technology 
and Commerce, Senator Button, and the Minister 
for Science, Mr Jones, today announced the 
biggest of the three contracts — $15 million 
CSIRO contract for the construction of antennae 
for the Australia Telescope. 

The other important space technology cen- 
tracts, announced recently by the Overseas 
Telecommunications Commission (OTC), are for 
the construction and design of three OTC earth 
station antennae and for the development of an 
INTELSAT roof-top earth station prototype, 
specially designed for Australian conditions. Sen- 
ator Button and Mr Jones said the contracts would 
provide Australian companies with vital ex- 
perience in space technologies and were the 
result of extremely close co-operation between 
government bodies, universities and industry. 

‘By the end of 1985, Australia will have spent 
about $500 million on operational space systems 
such as INTELSAT and AUSSAT, but relatively 
little of the equipment associated with these 
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The 64 metre radio-telescope at Parkes (right). The smaller radio-telescope is also used for space research. (AIS 


systems has been manufactured in Australia,’ 
Senator Button said. ‘These new contracts will go 
a long way towards changing this situation.’ 

Senator Button and Mr Jones also announced 
that CSIRO and an Australian company, Macdon- 
ald Wagner, were moving towards the formation 
of a joint venture company to market Australian 
antenna designs on the international market, 
particularly in the Asian and Pacific regions. The 
company is expected to be set up before the end 
of the year. 

The announcement of the space technology 
contracts follows last month’s release of the 
Madigan report titled ‘A Space Policy for Aus- 
tralia’.!- The report urged the development of a 
space industry and identified small and medium- 
sized ground receiving stations as providing the 
best opportunities for Australian industry. 

CSIRO has awarded the Australia Telescope 
antenna contract to the Brisbane-based company, 
Evans Deakin Industries Ltd. The contract is for the 





t. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 6, June 1985, page 560. 
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construction of seven 22-metre diameter anten- 
nae. The Australia Telescope will be an array of 
antennae in NSW — six at Culgoora, one at Siding 
Spring and the existing CSIRO radiotelescope at 
Parkes. When operating as one the antennae will 
simulate a giant telescope 300 km in diameter. 

The 18-metre diameter OTC station antennae 
will be designed by Macdonald Wagner, in 
consultation with CSIRO’s Division of Radio- 
physics, and will be built by Johns Perry Ltd of 
South Australia. The earth station antennae, which 
are worth about $3 million, will be used to 
transmit international television coverage of the 
America’s Cup defence. Two will be built in Perth 
and one in Sydney. 

The $2.5 million OTC contract to develop roof- 


_ top earth stations for the Intelsat Business Services 
-network has been awarded to a consortium, 


headed by Codan Pty Ltd of Adelaide and 
comprising CSIRO’s Division of Radiophysics, the 
University of Sydney, the South Australian Ins- 
titute of Technology and MITEC Pty Ltd (Univer- 
sity of Queensland). The earth stations will 
incorporate a number of novel features including 
carbon fibre antennae, advanced modulation and 
coding schemes and a detailed system simulation. 

The Ministers said these contracts would give 
Australian companies the experience needed to 
compete on the growing local and world markets. 
Mr Jones said CSIRO’s Division of Radiophysics 
had pioneered antenna design in Australia. With 
the signing of the contracts Australian industry 
was now becoming involved in a growing high- 
technology industry. Senator Button said the 
space technologies would be very important to 
Australia. 

‘We already use satellites for communication, 
- for remote sensing and for navigation,’ he said. ‘It 
has been estimated that by 1995, it will cost 
Australia between $370 million and $500 million 
a year to supply the space technology required by 
Australia. Today Australian research and industry 
have taken an important step towards capturing a 
significant slice of the Australian market and, 
ultimately, export markets.’ 


Apartheid: sporting contacts with 
South Africa 

News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 30 july: 


The Government is disappointed that the 
proposed rebel cricket tour of South Africa 
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appears likely to proceed. On the other hand, it 
welcomes the moves which have been made by 
the Australian Cricket Board in an effort to deter 
future rebel tours of South Africa. On behalf of the 
Government, | reiterate our repudiation of aparth- 
eid, our support for the Gleneagles Agreement 
and our opposition to this proposed tour. E 
Two important developments have occurred 
since news of the proposed tour first em 
First, the cancellation of the tour by the All. 
Rugby Union team has further isolated So 
Africa in international sport. Second, the impos E 
tion of the state of emergency in South Africa has | 
underlined the racial injustice of the apartheid meted 
system and the repressive ruthlessness of its =~ 
practitioners. oe 
The growing world reaction to the apartheid = 
policies and practices of South Africa has for = 
instance been reflected in recent resolutions of the = 
United Nations and the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, calling for economic 
sanctions. 
While recognising that it is the individual right 
of Australian cricketers to decide whether they 
will tour South Africa, | nevertheless ask those 
who have become involved to think of the 
consequences of such a tour for Australia’s and 
their own reputations, for Australia’s international 
relations, including its international sporting con- 
tacts and above all, for the oppressed non-white 
people of South Africa. 
| express the earnest hope that, having reflected 
deeply on the important issues of racial equality 
and justice which are involved, they will recon- 
sider their decisions. 











EC agricultural export policies: Asian 
beef market subsidies 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, and the Minister 
for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 30 
July: 

The Minister for Trade, Mr john Dawkins, and 
the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr john Kerin, 
said today in a joint statement that the EC 
Commission had extended export restitutions for 
shipments of beef to a number of Asian markets 
other than those covered by an undertaking given 
to Mr Kerin in February 1985 by Mr Andriessen, 
the EC Commissioner responsible for agriculture. 

In that undertaking the EC agreed in present 
circumstances to refrain from applying export 
refunds or from introducing arrangements for the 
sale of intervention beef at special conditions and 
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specific markets in East Asia in which Australia 
has a substantial trade interest. The maskets 
identified in this undertaking are Japan, Korea, 
Malaysia, Singapore and Taiwan. 

The Ministers expressed concern that the EC 
action, is yet another example of the extension of 
the market destabilising influence of the EC's 
export subsidy practices. It is not easily reconeila- 
ble with the recent Ministerial discussions in 
Brussels when the Australian side had emphasised 
the wider importance of the undertaking in 
Australia-EC bilateral relationships. 

On instructions from Ministers, Australia had 
acted speedily to make known to the Commission, 
at a high level, Australia’s concerns at the 
Commission’s decision. 

Mr Dawkins and Mr Kerin said that the deveiop- 
ment underscores the need for the Australian 
industry and Government to remain vigilant in 
scrutinising EC activity in this area and to continue 
to advocate the cessation of subsidisation of 
agricultural production which results in distortion 
of world agricultural trade. 


Trade: report on EC beef policies 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 30 july: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, today made available a report by the Meat 
and Livestock Industry Policy Council on the EC’s 
policies on beef exports. Entitled ‘The EC threat to 
the world meat trade: strategic options,’ the report 
outlines strategy options developed by the Coun- 
cil aimed at combating the threat which the 
European Community’s highly subsidised meat 
exports pose to the stability of international meat 
trade and complements an earlier report by the 
Council which dealt with the EC threat to Aus- 
tralia’s meat markets in Asia and the Pacific Basin. 

‘The Government adopted the strategy recom- 
mended in that report to deal with the EC but, 
especially given recent developments, we remain 
concerned that the EC should amend its trading 
policies so as not to disrupt world markets,’ he 
said. 

The Minister said that he had discussed the 
latest report in Canberra yesterday with a delega- 
tion from the Policy Council led by its Chairman, 
Mr Nick Evers. 

‘As it represents the views of the industry, this 
report is an important part of the advice Govern- 
ment will take into account in establishing 
policies and courses of action for the future 
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viability of this major industry. The release of the 
report is very timely given the recent develop- 
ments in the Asian region referred to in today’s 
joint statement with my colleague, the Minister for 
Trade, Mr john Dawkins. | am having continuing 
discussions with Mr Dawkins on those matters 
including the strategy options outlined in the 
Policy Council’s latest report’ the Minister said. 

Mr Kerin said that the report of the Policy 
Council concerning a revival package for the meat 
and livestock industry had also been discussed at 
yesterday's meeting. ‘| am keen to have a full 
understanding of the issues raised in that report 
before the final budget discussions on the revival 
package proposal and yesterday’s meeting was 
very helpful in that regard,” Mr Kerin said. 

The Meat and Livestock Policy Council has 
been established by the Government as a 
mechanism for all sectors of the industry to 
develop strategies it thinks appropriate for its 
future. 

‘While Government cannot always accept 
every recommendation of such a Council, the fact 
that all sectors of the industry have a forum to 
thrash out issues has a great deal of impact on the 
policies adopted by Government,’ the Minister 
stated. 


International Year of Peace: national 
committee formed 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the formation of a 
national Consultative Committee on Peace and 
Disarmament which will assist him in giving effect 
to Australia’s commemoration of the International 
Year of Peace, 1986. 

The Committee of 19 is widely representative of 
the Australian community. It will be chaired by Mr 
Al Grassby, a former Minister for Immigration and 
Commissioner for Community Relations, and its 
members are drawn from industry, the trade 
unions, the churches, peace organisations, the 
media, ex-service and welfare bodies. 

The Committee will suggest ways of promoting 
community awareness of IYP and of generating 
community involvement in TYP activities. It will 
also make recommendations to Mr Hayden on 
funding possible community projects for IYP. The 
Committee will also act as a channel for the 
exchange of views on peace and disarmament 
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and arms control issues between the Government 
and community. 

Mr Hayden noted that appointment to the 
Committee was on an honorary basis and he paid 
tribute to the willingness of the members to give 
up their valuable time to serve on the Committee. 
Members of the Committee are: 

Chairman: The Honourable A.J. Grassby, AM, 
Mr lan Matthews, Editor, the Canberra Times; Dr 
Keith Suter, Federal President, United Nations 
Association of Australia; The Rev. Dr Darcy 
Wood, President, Australian Council of Churches; 
Mr jeffrey Kildea, Chairman, Catholic Commis- 
sion for Justice and Peace; Mr Cliff Dolan, AO, 
President, ACTU; Mr Chicka Dixon, Chairman, 
Aboriginal Arts Board, Australia Council; Sir 
< William Keys, OBE, MC, President, RSL; Mr Leon 
 Stubbings, Secretary-General, Australian Red 
Cross Society; Mrs Joyce Clarke, National Direc- 
tor, Australian Peace Committee; Dr lan Mad- 
docks, President, Medical Association for the 
Prevention of War; Dr Phillip Williams, Federal 
President, Scientists Against Nuclear War; Ms 
Elizabeth Mattick, President, Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom; The Rev. 
Philip Huggins, Steering Committee, Victorian 
Association for Peace Studies; Mr W.J. Hender- 
son, OBE, Director-General, Confederation of 
Australian Industry; Ms Mavis Robertson, 
Secretary of the Australian Coalition for Disar- 
mament and Peace; Ms Kathleen Taperell, Assis- 
tant Secretary, Department of the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet; Ms Tonia Shand, Assistant Secretary, 
Peace and Disarmament Branch, Department of 
Foreign Affairs; and Mrs Stella Cornelius, OBE, 
Director, IYP Program. 


Helsinki agreement: tenth 
anniversary 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said that tomorrow will mark the 
10th anniversary of the signature of the Final Act 
of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (CSCE) in Helsinki, on 1 August 1975. 

Mr Hayden stated that the Australian Govern- 
ment was pleased to note that the 35 original 
participating nations were represented again 
today in Helsinki. The 10 years since the signature 
of the Final Act had seen a number of negative 
developments and serious incidents which had 
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led to a considerable increase in tensions between 
East and West. It was, therefore, encouraging fo 
see that all the 35 signatories still endorsed the 
CSCE and were prepared to reaffirm their commit- 
ment in this public manner. 

Mr Hayden stressed that the Final Act represen- 
ted a landmark in the development of inter- _ 


national standards of human rights, as well asa 
vital document for the development of peace and =. 
disarmament in Europe. Although Australia-was > 


not a participant in the CSCE, successive Aus- 
tralian Governments had consistently supported 
the Helsinki process. Mr Hayden stated he wished 
to mark the occasion by reaffirming this endor- 
sement. He also expressed the hope that the CSCE 
would continue to develop and that all the 
signatories would make special efforts to live up to 
the high standards set by the Final Act. 


Arms control and nuclear 
disarmament: USSR-U.S. nuclear 
test restraints 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 july: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, today welcomed the separate initiatives 
from the United States and the Soviet Union 
relating to restrictions on nuclear testing. The 
Soviet Union has announced that it will observe a 
moratorium on nuclear testing from 6 August 
1985 to 1 January 1986 and indicated that the 
moratorium could be extended if the United States 
took similar action. While welcoming this un- 
ilateral interruption in Soviet testing, Mr Hayden 
called for a mutually agreed ban that would be 
legally binding, effectively verified and con- 
sequently durable. 

Mr Hayden recalled that an earlier U.S -Soviet 
moratorium on nuclear testing (1958-61) was 
broken by the Soviet Union and followed by a 
massive build-up in the nuclear arsenals. This 
underlined the fact that there could be no 
substitute for a formal and verifiable treaty, Mr 
Hayden said — not even a mutual but unverifiable 
freeze on testing. 

The United States has issued an invitation to the 
Soviet Union to observe and monitor a nuclear 
test at the Nevada test site. The U.S. invitation is 
not conditional on reciprocity and the Soviet 
Union is free to bring in whatever monitoring 
equipment it wishes. 

Mr Hayden noted that such a visit would 
facilitate the development of the verification 
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arrangements needed to support a comprehensive 
test ban treaty such as Australia advocates. For this 
reason he had, earlier this year, urged the Soviet 
Union to accept President Reagan’s previous 
proposal for reciprocal visits to each other's test 
sites. 

Mr Hayden said that the early achievement of a 
treaty that would ban all nuclear test explosions in 
all environments for all time was a high priority for 
Australia. Such a treaty would be a most effective 
restraint on both the horizontal and vertical 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. These new 
developments were particularly timely in view of 
the non-proliferation review conference to be 
held at the end of August, Mr Hayden said. 

Mr Hayden emphasised the great significance 
of a comprehensive test ban treaty to bringing the 
nuclear competition to an end and the consequent 
central importance of effective means of verifica- 
tion to ensure compliance with such a treaty. 

Mr Hayden said that he had not really expected 
either side to accept the other's proposal at this 
time but he expressed the hope that these latest 
developments reflected a willingness on the part 
of each of the superpowers to move towards the 
conclusion of a formal, permanent and effectwely 
verifiable comprehensive text ban treaty capable 
of attracting universal adherence. 


Australian aid to Papua New Guinea 


Joint news release issued by the Australian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
and the PNG Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr John Giheno, in Port Moresby, on 31 
July: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade for 
Papua New Guinea, Mr John Giheno, and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs for Australia, Mr Bill 
Hayden, today announced that they had reached 
agreement on the arrangements for the third aid 
agreement between Australia and Papua New 
Guinea. 

Total Australian aid to Papua New Guinea 
under the arrangements will be about $1.4 billion 
(approximately K1 billion) over the five year 
period. 

The points agreed by the two Ministers will 
form the basis of a memorandum of understanding 
setting out detailed arrangements which wil! be 
signed to coincide with the 10th anniversary of 
Papua New Guinea's Independence in Septenaber 
this year. 

The two Ministers agreed that the agreement 
represented a fair and reasonable accommodation 
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between the original proposals of the two sides 
and provides a solid basis for the continued 
development of the economy of Papua New 
Guinea. The agreement had come after two days 
of extremely detailed discussion between the two 
Ministers of the very complex economic and 
development issues involved. 

Mr Hayden said that these discussions had been 
extremely useful to him and he had found the 
presentation by the Foreign Minister, Mr Giheno, 
forceful and persuasive. He had been particularly 
impressed by the determination of Mr Somare’s 
Government to direct its economic efforts towards 
sustained long-term growth. He said that it was for 
these reasons that, after consultation with his 
Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, he had agreed 
that Australia should move from its original 
proposal based on the report of the Joint Foreign 
Affairs and Defence Committee to a proposal 
based on the recommendations of the Jackson 
Committee of inquiry on overseas aid. Mr Hayden 
said that the arrangements now agreed underlined 
Australia’s long-term commitment to assist in the 
development of Papua New Guinea. 

Mr Giheno said that he had agreed to the latest 
Australian proposal, after consultation with his 
Prime Minister, Mr Michael Somare, because 
Papua New Guinea considered this to be a fair 
outcome in the light of the economic pressures 
facing both countries. He stressed that achieving a 
rate of decline in Australian aid less than that 
originally proposed by Australia did not lessen the 
need for Papua New Guinea to take hard econ- 
omic decisions in the coming years. 

The two Ministers said that the new agreement 
was based on the long-standing principles endor- 
sed by their Governments that it was in the 
interests of both countries that Papua New Guinea 
should realise its goal of self-reliance and that, as 
part of this, the real value of aid by Australia 
should decline each year at a rate known in 
advance. How this aid will be used will be 
decided in accordance with the development 
priorities of the Papua New Guinea Government. 

The Ministers agreed that the outcome of their 
discussions over the past two days was a reaffir- 
mation of the deep commitment of both countries 
to a strong and enduring friendship. Both also 
agreed, however, that this friendship must be 
based not just on past close links but required 
steady and determined efforts by both countries to 
maintain the special relationships which was in 
the interests of both countries. They had, 
therefore, agreed that there should be a deliberate 
long-term effort to increase substantially the 
present frequency of visits and contacts by Mini- 
sters and officials, and a sustained effort to raise 
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the level of knowledge and understanding of each 
other’s country by the people of Papua New 
Guinea and Australia. 


Australia-Papua New Guinea aid 
agreement: 1986-87 to 1990-91 

It was agreed by Mr Hayden and Mr Giheno that: 
(1) arrangements for the third aid agreement 
between Australia and Papua New Guinea would 
be in accordance with the recommendations of 
the jackson Committee of Review; 

(2) the agreement will be for five years; 


(3) Australia’s provision of grant funds for budget 


_. support will decline in real terms by five per cent 
oo per annum; 


(4) in addition aid will be provided i in other forms 
so that the overall decline in aid covered under 
the new agreement will be three per cent per 
annum in real terms; 


(5) in implementing the program for aid other 
than budget support aid the choice of activities to 
be undertaken will be agreed upon by the two 
Governments in accordance with the develop- 
ment priorities of the Papua New Guinea Govern- 
ment; 


(6) the bases for the calculation of the levels of 
aid to be provided under points (3) and (4) above 
‘in 1986-87 will be the 1985-86 level of budget 
support of $302.799 million and $3.946 million 
which is the sum of estimates for expenditure in 
1985-86 under the Papua New Guinea-Australia 
Technical Co-operation Program, subsidies for 
students studying in Australia, and visa related 
charges for private students studying in Australia; 


(7) while any shortfall in the use of the aid to be 
provided in accordance with point (4) above will 
not be carried forward to the next financial year, it 
will not adversely affect the bases for that calcula- 
tion of future levels of aid. If a shortfall were to 
arise due to administrative problems in Australia, 
that shortfall would be subsequently made up by 
Australia; 


(8) officials will meet at any early date to com- 
mence planning for the implementation of this 
agreement; 


(9) general programs of assistance for which 
Papua New Guinea is eligible, such as the 
development import finance facility and projects 
funded by Australia through voluntary agencies, 
will be additional to the aid level in point (4). 
Pensions and retirement benefits will continue to 
be paid by Australia under arrangements outside 
this agreement; 
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(10) there will be an annual meeting of senior 
officials from the two countries to review matters 
relevant to the implementation of the agreement. 
These meetings, which will normally alternate 
between Papua New Guinea and Australia, will 
discuss, among other things, developments in the 
Papua New Guinea economy, the administration 
of Australia’s aid, its effectiveness and future 2 
developments in aid co-operation; n 


(11) indexation arrangements will remain as in i ; 


the current agreement; and 


(12) these agreed points would be developed into 
a memorandum of understanding. 


Aid: emergency humanitarian 
assistance for Vietnam 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 july: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia 
would provide urgent medical supplies to Viet- 
nam to help cope with an epidemic there. 

Mr Hayden said that in response to an appeal 
from Vietnam, Australia would airfreight a special 
medical treatment solution (Mannitol 20 per cent) 
worth approximately $35 000 to help counter an 
encephalitis outbreak currently sweeping 14 
provinces in Vietnam. It is estimated that over 
250 000 children will benefit from the assistance 
provided. 

The grant forms part of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s humanitarian response to disaster situa- 
tions throughout the world and is provided from 
funds administered by the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau. 


Books 

The Australian Almanac. Angus and Robertson, 
Sydney, 1985. 

Price: $14.95. 


Available from booksellers and the publishers, 
Angus and Robertson Publishers, Unit 4, Eden 
Park, 31 Waterloo Road, North Ryde, NSW, 2113 
Australia. 
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This comprehensive reference source is arranged 
in four parts. The first is an extensive section of 
facts and figures including health, the arts, 
politics, literature, ethnic services, fauna and 
flora, an historical chronology of Australia and 
demographic data. The second part is devoted to 
sport, and gives addresses of Australian national 
sporting organisations as well as a detailed list of 
Australian sporting achievements. The third part is 
concerned with international subjects and -gives 
basic information on each country of the world 
including guidelines for Australian travellers. The 
work is completed by an index, which compen- 
sates for the paucity of the contents list. 

The Publishers have indicated their intention to 
produce a new edition each year. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


JULY 

4 Uruguay 
Mr K.R. Douglas-Scott presented his Letters 
of Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 

4 El Salvador 
Mr J.P. McCarthy presented his Letters of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 

5 Thailand 
Mr RJ. Smith presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 

9 Brazil 
Mr W.E. Weemaes presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 

17 Venezuela 
Mr R.G. Starr presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 

24 Maldives 
Mr R.L.C. Cotton presented his Letter of 
Introduction as non-resident High Commis- 
sioner. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 

JULY 

9 France 


Mr B. Follin presented his Letters of Credence 
as Ambassador. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
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This journal, first published in 1936 as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, is a monthly publication of the 
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Arms control and nuclear disarmament 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the conference on the future of — 
arms control, held by the Strategic and Defence Studies Centre, Australian National University, 


Canberra, on 21 August: 


in arms control and disarmament we have to deal with cruel contradictions. War and defence ag 
war and the methodology of defence are dangerous and complicated questions. They are aise 


emotional and frightening questions. 


The more dangerous and complicated they appear, the greater becomes the temptation to respond to Se 
them in emotional and frightened ways. The more emotional the response, the more difficult it becomes = 
to find rational answers to these questions; the more difficult it becomes to settle on the quiet and 





careful and deliberate steps by which peace can be established and protected. 


Since this is a conference to discuss the future of 


=- arms control, | propose to start with the cautionary 


tale of Vannevar Bush, a principal adviser to the 
United States Government in the period im- 
mediately after World War Il. A great deal has 
been said, he complained to a Congressional 
committee in Washington, about the possibilities 
of a 3000 mile, high-angle rocket. ‘In my opinion,’ 
he said, ‘such a thing is impossible and will be 
impossible for many years. The people who have 
been writing these things that annoy me have 
been talking about a 3000 mile high-angle rocket 
shot from one continent to another, carrying an 
atomic bomb and so directed as to be a precise 
weapon which would land on a certain target, 
such as this city. | don’t think anybody in the 
world knows how to do such a thing and | feel 
confident it will not be done for a very long period 
of time to come.’ That was in 1945, only 15 years 
before the first American ICBM. 

My point is that peace is the most crucial issue 
of our time, not only for this Government and for 
Australians but also for all human beings. | am 
talking about the prospect that we have the power 
to effect the almost instantaneous transformation 
of life into archeology. This Government, there- 
fore, intends to pursue its policy for peace in the 
knowledge that success will be won through small 
and careful steps and not miracles, with dedica- 
tion to taking pains, with passionate concentration 
on what is possible — and an abiding healthy 
scepticism about some of the prognoses and 
propositions being offered these days. 

In carrying out this careful policy, Australia has 
made its voice heard in all appropriate interna- 
tional fora, from the Conference on Disarmament 
in Geneva, to the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting in New Delhi. We discuss 
disarmament directly with many governments 
around the world almost every day through 
diplomatic channels and in meetings with Heads 
of Government or Foreign Ministers. 
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Our growing standing as an interlocutor on- 


disarmament has been demonstrated by the visits 
to Canberra for this purpose, this year, of special < 





delegations led by senior officials from the Soviet — 


Union, the United States and China. We have — e 


expanded our diplomatic resources dedicated to 
disarmament and our national technical capabili- 
ties in such fields as the seismic monitoring of 
underground nuclear explosions and verification 
of allegations of the use of chemical weapons. 

We have established a Peace Research Centre 
here at the ANU. We have arranged to celebrate 
1986 as the International Year of Peace on a truly 
national scale. 

We have actively pursued the goal of a freeze 
on the testing and deployment of nuclear 
weapons that would be mutual and verifiable and 
lead to deep cuts in nuclear arsenals. We have 
been a leader in international efforts to have the 
Conference on Disarmament resume work to- 
wards a comprehensive ban on nuclear tests. We 
have been prominent in measures to maintain 
respect for the 1925 prohibition on the use of 
chemical weapons and to conclude a new con- 
vention for the destruction of existing stocks and 
for measures against their manufacture or use in 
the future. 

No task is more difficult than to forge reliable 
international agreements on such matters. It is 
slow work and often frustrating. Reverses are 
routine. Progress is usually incremental and un- 
sung. The exception which proves the rule is the 
South Pacific nuclear free zone treaty which the 
South Pacific Forum opened for signature on 
Hiroshima Day, only two years after we launched 
the initiative. We and our Forum neighbours will 
now seek commitments from the nuclear weapon 
powers to respect the treaty. 

The arms control road to security and disarma- 
ment often seems like an endless journey but it 
has to be undertaken and we are far beyond the 
initial single step. We have, for instance, the 
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Mr Bill Hayden, MP. {AIS photo). 


Non-Proliferation Treaty against the spread of 
nuclear weapons, the Treaty demilitarising 
Antarctica and the Treaty to make Latin America 
free from nuclear weapons — although for its full 
effectiveness this last measure still awaits the 
participation of all regional countries. We have 
the treaties banning nuclear weapons from the 
seabed and from outer space; the treaty prohibit- 
ing nuclear tests in space, in the atmosphere and 
under water; and the treaties banning biological 
weapons for the modification of the environment 
for military purposes — to mention only the more 
salient accords which are by and large respected 
by the international community. 

There are also bilateral agreements observed by 
the United States and the Soviet Union: for 
example, the ‘Hot Line’ agreement; the agreement 
for the prevention of nuclear war; the Strategic 
Arms Limitation agreements — SALT | and li — 
including the crucially important Anti-Ballistic 
Missile (ABM) Treaty; as well as the unratified but 
observed Threshold Test Ban and Peaceful Nuc- 
lear Explosions Treaties. 

These agreements and treaties — negotiated 
often with great difficulty, often over many years 
— are a solid body of effective measures which 
put real constraints on the behaviour of govern- 
ments. They are real barriers against a range of 
horrors which the world would face if these 
accords did not exist. Of course, the achievements 
to date of arms control fall far short, not only of 
our ideals and objectives but also of what is 
necessary if the world is to be spared the 
catastrophe of global conflict with modern 
weapons; indeed, if the world is to survive. But, 
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however much our ambitions outstrip these 
achievements, they are the necessary building 
blocks to disarmament and common security. 

In looking to the future of arms control, we must 
first acknowledge what has already been put in 
place and ensure that it is available as a solid basis 
on which to build further. We must not allow it to 
be eroded or put into jeopardy. 

The ABM Treaty of 1972 between the United 
States and the Soviet Union is the key to what 
might be termed the traditional approach to 
nuclear arms control. That Treaty prohibits nation- 
wide defences against ballistic missiles. It is 
undeniable that the limitations of the then avail- 
able technology were influential in bringing the 
Treaty about. But there were also two other 
cardinal factors. 

First, two strongly antagonistic superpowers 
foreswore defences against the most severe threat 
they faced in a treaty of indefinite duration. 
Instead of deploying defensive weapons against 
nuclear attack, each chose to compel the co- 
operation of the potential enemy through the 
threat of assured and devastating retaliation. They 
chose this even though it meant leaving them- 
selves open to the same threat. The ABM Treaty, at 
least at the strategic level, embodied the idea that 
nuclear weapons have only one rational purpose: 
to deter. In other words, it aimed to prevent direct 
conflict between nuclear armed powers, because 
such a war could result in their being totally 
destroyed — and probably the rest of us with 
them. This is a perspective on nuclear weapons 
that must not be lost. 

Second, the ABM Treaty was seen as a most 
helpful and perhaps necessary backstop to agree- 
ments to control offensive forces. However diffi- 
cult it may be — and has proved to be — to reach 
agreement between the United States and the 
Soviet Union on what constitutes equality or 
parity between them, the simple fact remains that 
such calculations are far easier without defences 
than with them. The capability of such defences to 
thin out an attacking force could never be subject 
to a fullscale test. And yet each side would have to 
make allowance for that capability in calculating 
what is needed to maintain the tolerable mutual! 
balance on which any agreement in this field is 
necessarily predicated. 

| do not propose to rehearse the dismal history 
of the last decade in which superpower rela- 
tionships deteriorated and the nuclear arms con- 
trol process faltered and even, for a while, stopped 
altogether. But | will say that | do not draw from 
this experience the conclusion that the traditional 
approach to arms control was wrongly conceived. 
The shortest distance between two points is still a 
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straight line. The most effective way to achieve 
nuclear disarmament is still through direct, 
mutual, parallel reductions in nuclear forces. 

But both the technological and doctrinal under- 
pinnings of the ABM Treaty are today being 
challenged. Defence against ballistic missile 
attack is now regarded as perhaps achievable, 
possibly in less than 20 years from now. There are 
even some who see the future of arms control in 
its introduction, provided the right conditions can 
be created. The challenge comes from both sides 
of the arms control argument. It causes some 
considerable concern around the world com- 
munity. 

That this challenge to the ABM Treaty has come 
about is not really surprising. The ABM Treaty is 


the high point to date of the doctrine of assured 


destruction, whose awful logic rests uneasily with 
the natural instincts not only of moralists but also 
of strategists. Both are concerned to prevent 
nuclear war. 

For the moralist, any system of security and 
deterrence based on a mutual and massive threat 
to intentionally vulnerable societies is repugnant. 
To the strategist, assured destruction is equally 
repugnant. The modern nuclear strategist’s objec- 
tive is to deter nuclear war by convincing a 
potential adversary that one is able and willing to 
fight and prevail in a nuclear war. 

Assured destruction on the contrary says that 
nuclear weapons are so different to all other 
weapons that nuclear war can never be won. The 
modern strategist is concerned to find ways to 
defend his own military forces, industry and 
population; assured destruction on the contrary 
says that, the more vulnerable each is to attack, 
the better. Assured destruction is, therefore, anti- 
strategic. Its dictum that the security of all is best 
served by foreswearing defence against nuclear 
retaliation goes against all that instinctively seems 
sensible, prudent and patriotic. That dictum is just 
another paradox of the nuclear age. 

The ABM Treaty which was part of the SALT | 
accords was, therefore, the highwater mark to 
date of the doctrine of assured destruction. Since 
then, arms control negotiations have become 
more difficult and protracted. SALT Il took longer 
to negotiate than SALT | and in the end was never 
ratified. The present negotiations seem likely to be 
even more drawn out, when the time frame in 
which agreement must be reached is probably 
very short. 

The most common reason given for this is the 
breakdown of detente. But | wonder if a more 
important reason is not technological develop- 
ments in nuclear weaponry? These developments, 
especially the quite extraordinary. increase in 
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accuracy has made at least the ground-based 
forces of each side more open to attack. Technol- 
ogy seemed to take some of the inevitability out of 
assured destruction by giving greater credibility to 
theories of deterrence involving limiting nuclear 
exchanges. 

But, in fact these technologies have also had. 
another effect; they have made the busines 
calculating the state of the strategic balar 
between the superpowers much more compli- 
cated. That in turn has undermined the ability of 


arms control negotiators to conclude agreements - 


which the superpowers can confidently accept do 
not threaten their security. 

The even newer exotic technologies which 
have prompted renewed attention to strategic 
defence seems to be operating in the same way, 
On the one hand, they have offered hope to both 
the strategists and the moralists that we can finally 
escape from assured destruction to assured de- 
fence. For the moralist, it is much more comfort- 
able to live with a system in which defence is at 
the forefront. For the strategist, of course, to 
defend against attack and preserve one’s popula- 
tion, industry and armed forces is a much more 
natural way to approach problems of war and 
peace, oo 

On the other hand, these new technologies are 
immensely complicating the task of the nego- 
tiator. He now has to take into account in his 
calculations not only the difficulties of balancing 
retaliatory forces; not only the more recent 
capability; but now also has to factor into his 
already complex equations the uncertainties of his 
own and his potential adversary’s strategic de- 
fence capability. 

The Soviet challenge is undeclared but the 
evidence is undeniable that it is quite real. The 
USSR has invested massively in strategic air 
defences. It deployed the world’s first operational 
ABM system and has continued to upgrade this 
system within the limits of the ABM Treaty. It is 
building a large phased array radar at Krasnoyarsk 
in Siberia, a controversial location from the ABM 
Treaty standpoint. We also know that the USSR is 
conducting research on a massive scale into 
lasers, particle beams and other futuristic tech- 
nologies applicable to a ‘Star Wars’-style defence 
against ballistic missile attack. 

The U.S. has also been interested in strategic 
defence, although that interest has waxed and 
waned. Its early models were phased out by 1974 
but here, as in the USSR and — again — as 
permitted by the ABM Treaty, research into ABM 
technologies has continued. In his speech on the 
subject in March 1983, President Reagan called 
for an expanded and focussed research effort — 
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now called the Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI) 
— into technologies potentially applicable to a 
defence against ballistic missiles. The SDI also 
involves a critical re-examination of the strategic 
concept which underlines the ABM Treaty and of 
the general approach to deterrence. If | can put it 
in other terms, it involves rethinking the question 
of how to avoid war in the nuclear age. 

The U.S. Administration has made it clear that, 
before considering deployment, it would have to 
be satisfied on important technological criteria 
relevant to maintaining strategic stability. The 
defences themselves should not be tempting 
targets for pre-emptive attack. They should pro- 
vide no incentive for the USSR to seek to 
overwhelm them through proliferating offensive 
forces and penetration aids. The U.S. Administra- 
tion has also developed a strategic concept for 
gradual movement towards a new deterrent rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union. This has two 
broad phases: 

è for the next 15 years or so, to continue to rely 
on the existing offensive deterrent and to 
negotiate radical, stabilising reductions in the 
offensive forces. The U.S. emphasises — and I 
agree — it would“also be vitally important in 
this context that both sides demonstrated their 
continued commitment to the ABM Treaty and 
indeed reverse the erosion nibbling at that 
regime; and 

@ in the second phase, if research proves the 
feasibility of effective defences, to negotiate 
with the USSR on the introduction of these 
systems in a gradual, co-operative manner. The 
U.S. Administration hopes that, thereafter, 
offensive nuclear forces could in turn be 
phased out on both sides. 

Many people have found much to admire in 
President Reagan's decision in effect to give one 
of his successors the opportunity of moving away 
from the threat of nuclear devastation. Certainly, 
one must respect the technical imagination on 
which the scheme rests. 

| must confess to a more pessimistic view of the 
likely fruits of technology. | share some of the 
concerns about strategic defence raised — for 
instance — in the report of the Pontifical Academy 
of Sciences of the Vatican and other interested 
scientific and academic quarters. | am not con- 
vinced that the research and feasibility studies will 
point to a stabilising way forward or even a 
possible unilateral withdrawal from competition 
in offensive weapons, rather than another round 
of action and reaction. | am concerned that we are 
looking at a new dimension to the arms race 
which we are all trying to escape. 

Chekhov once said that the gun on the wall in 
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the first act of a play would be used by the third 
act. It is a point which applies in the present case. 
The determinist effect of weaponry and technolo- 
gy must be considered: that weapons once 
developed will be deployed and that the more 
expensive the development the heavier the temp- 
tation to proceed towards deployment. The Gov- 
ernment is considering all these matters at the 
moment. 

In the meantime, the interest which both 
superpowers show in futuristic defence entitles us 
to put questions to them. Because they share great 
power, the superpowers also share great responsi- 
bility. Because the responsibility affects us all, 
they share great accountability to us all. | would, 
therefore, put the same questions to both of them. 

Can a system of defence offer invulnerability to 
nuclear weapons? How will you ensure that your 
intensive and dedicated research on defensive 
systems does not lead your rival to insist on 
keeping open all his offensive options, thereby 
inhibiting all attempts to cut the numbers of 
existing weapons? Does strategic defence place a 
premium on building as many new nuclear 
weapons as possible to swamp that defence? How 
will you instil in your rival the necessary trust, 
confidence and self-discipline so that both of you 
move in unison; in an orderly, stability-preserving 
manner? How do you deal with the fact that 
mutual deployment of imperfect defence would 
create additional incentives to strike first in a 
crisis, and hope that those imperfect defences 
would cope with a ragged retaliatory strike? 

How can the benefits be preserved in the ABM 
Treaty, which both of you rightly regard as vital, at 
least for the current phase, if research proceeds on 
technologies that cannot be translated into de- 
ployed weapons without overturning the Treaty? 
How can you ensure that research into defensive 
systems will not break out into competition to 
develop and deploy? Is it likely that testing and 
deployment will go ahead inexorably if there is 
massive investment in the research preceding it, 
despite the present intentions of policy makers? 

How can you ensure that we will not have an 
arms race in space to add to those on land, at sea 
and in the air? There is essentially no dissent from 
the view that, with such an outcome, the strategic 
nuclear balance would become even more com- 
plex, vastly more costly to maintain and characte- 
rised by higher levels of uncertainty and risk. If 
there are particular circumstances in which defen- 
sive weapons could be integrated with offensive 
weapons to yield — on the contrary — a mutually 
more stable and secure balance, how do you 
propose to get from where we are today to that 
happy state of affairs? What guarantees do you 
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offer not to stumble on the way, making us all fall 
into a worse situation? 

These are difficult questions: | am conscious of 
that. Having posed them, it is only fair and 
reasonable that | should suggest some at least 
partial answers. 

In the first place, it is self-evident that the best 
way to get rid of nuclear weapons is to go the 
direct route. Agreement on deep cuts in intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles and in their intermediate 
range counterparts would be the most effective 
means of reducing the incentive to choose 
strategic defence. If the arms reduction process 
were put back on the rails and deep cuts agreed, 
all the forces of logic and politics would point 
towards a return to the basics, a re-dedication to 
the philosophy enshrined in the ABM Treaty. 

The second point which seems inescapable is 
that the questions | have raised today — as to the 
impact of present and potential strategic defence 
systems on stability and the chances of war — 
must be the subject of serious and detailed 
exploration between the two superpowers. In 
particular, the key role of research and how it is to 
be accommodated in a stable fashion must be 
discussed and agreed between them. The ABM 
Treaty permits research. 

But where is the borderline between research 
which helps stability by providing a hedge and a 
deterrent against a unilateral breakout by a 
superpower, and research which unleashes a 
competitive race at least in research and possibly 
in development and deployment? To refuse to 
discuss such matters or to place preconditions on 
negotiations is to turn one’s back on the only 
possible road to safety for both superpowers and 
for the whole planet. For either side to delay, 
hoping that the evolution of political events will 
favour its own interests, is to squander our most 
precious asset; that is, time. It is difficult to say 
how long the superpowers have got before 
irreversible steps are taken and a strategic defence 
competition takes root, but | have a feeling that it 
is not very long at all. | 

Above and before the necessary accords on 
deep cuts to existing arsenals and measures to 
prevent arms racing in new directions, the crucial 
prerequisite for better relations and greater safety 
for all is a much higher level of mutual predicta- 
bility. It is impossible in this context to ignore the 
contrast between the debate in the U.S. about the 
possible role for, and circumstances which would 
favour, the introduction of ‘Star Wars’-style 
weapons and the silence in the USSR about its 
intentions for its research program and existing 
deployments. i contest the view that Soviet 
secrecy is an unchanging and insignificant fact of 
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international life. Such secrecy fuels the arms race 
and compounds the difficulty of efforts towards 
arms control. Far from enhancing Soviet security it 
increases the danger to us all, 


The subtleties and complexities in the strategic 
defence issue — the almost undetectable eddies 
in the course of debate between the protagonists 
— bring me to my concluding point. We are 


discussing today the future of arms control. fam o = 


saying that this future lies in our maintaining the 
doctrine of the past — the final nuclear paradox. 

Like the Palme Commission, the Australian 
Government is committed to complete nuclear 
disarmament, which can only come about by 
agreement between those nations which possess 
nuclear weapons. The Palme Commission points 
out that, in the meantime and as a step towards 
complete disarmament, deterrence is the only 
option that is viable and acceptable. This is also 
the Australian Government's view. While we are 
working towards the ultimate goal, we must deal 
with the objective situation in which we live, We 
cannot evade the awful logic of assured destruc- 
tion, the doctrine which understands that nuclear 
weapons are no longer a simple case of a bigger 
bang for the buck. 

Like every other country on earth, Australia 
cannot escape the ramifications, either of de- 
velopments in the nuclear age or of the consequ- 
ences if these developments go wrong. But more 
than most countries, Australia is actually and 
inextricably involved in these developments, 
through such mechanisms as the joint facilities, 
and we have been so involved for more than 15 
years. We have better reason than most to 
appreciate that, in arms control, there are no 
quick technical fixes or whizz bang solutions. 
There are no short cuts to use or Gordian knots to 
be cut. Instead, we are fallible people who must 
try to grapple with infinite conscientiousness and 
patience with the most complex and terrifying and 
explosive problem the world has ever faced. 

The forthcoming meeting between President 
Reagan and General-Secretary Gorbachev will be 
of unprecedented importance. At the conceptual 
level, the superpowers are back where they were 
in 1969 when the nuclear arms control process 
took hold. Now though the temptation is being 
offered — and the awesome prospect — of Star 
Wars. May the two leaders, who bear the terrible 
responsibility which terrible power confers, re- 
member the stakes. They are, as | reminded Mr 
Gromyko in May last year, that the choice in the 
nuclear age is not between peace and war any 
more but between peace and extinction for all of 
us. 
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NPT Third Review Conference: Australian statement 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty’s (NPT) Third Review Conference, in Geneva, on 28 August: 


Mr President, the world changed on 29 March 1919. At two opposing edges of this earth — Sobral in 
Brazil and Principe off West Africa — measurements were taken of an eclipse of the sun. Their results 
proved that Albert Einstein's theory of relativity was correct. 

Two hundred years of a perspective of physics and the cosmos, shaped by Newton and Euclid and 
Galileo, were swept away. We learned from Einstein's simple equation that all mass has energy. The 


atomic age had begun. 


Only 23 years later in December 1942, Enrico 
Fermi produced the first self-sustaining nuclear 
chain reaction in Chicago. As the message from 
Chicago reported, ‘The Italian navigator has just 
landed in the new world’. Only two and a half 
years later, under the desperate pressure of global 
conflict, the first nuclear explosion was conducted 
at the Trinity test site in New Mexico, sending a 
ball of fire into the atmosphere and forming the 
now familiar mushroom-shaped cloud. The yield 
of that detonation was a mere 5000 tons. Twenty 
days later the first nuclear weapon was detonated 
over Hiroshima, killing 78 000 people. A few days 
later, a second nuclear weapon was detonated 
over Nagasaki, killing 100 000 people. Deaths 
resulting from injury and radiation caused by 
those two detonations continue to occur today. 
One scientist who witnessed the Trinity test 
recalled a verse from a sacred Hindu text: 

if the radiance of a thousand suns 

Were to burst at once into the sky, 

That would be like the splendour of the mighty one — 

| am become death, the shatterer of worlds. 

Atomic energy has not been permitted to shatter 
our world. It must never do so. The Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty is a document — and a 
commitment — of irreducible importance, one of 
the key means we have devised to contain the 
terrible power of atomic energy and to maintain 
international peace, security and stability in the 
nuclear age. 

A few months after Hiroshima, the question 
how this new science and technology could be 
controlled was already actively being considered. 
On 3 October 1945, President Truman wrote to 
the Congress stating: 

Never in history has society been confronted with a 

power so full of potential danger and at the same time 

so full of promise for the future of man and for the 
peace of the world. | think | express the faith of the 

American people when | say that we can use the 

knowledge we have won, not for the devastation of 

war, but for the future welfare of humanity. 

The first proposals for international control 
were presented by the United States to the United 
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Nations but were rejected in 1946 and again in 
1947. In 1949, the Soviet Union became the 
second nuclear weapon State, following its de- 
tonation of a weapon based on nuclear fission. In 
1952, the United States detonated the first thermo- 
nuclear bomb. It was followed a year later by a 
similar detonation by the Soviet Union. The two 
original nuclear weapon States were joined by 
three others: the United Kingdom in 1952, France 
in 1960 and China in 1964. Nuclear proliferation 
had commenced because debate and negotiations 
about the control of atomic energy and nuclear 
weapons had failed. 

The central argument about this control is as 
relevant today: the question of denial versus 
control. There was a period in which serious 
thought was given to absolute denial of atomic 
materials and technology by those who possessed 
them. 

Denial was in some ways the simple solution 
because it was absolute. But it did not work, as the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons had demons- 
trated. The alternative was collective control, a 
more complex and difficult concept. Attempts to 
settle the argument between denial and control 
foundered until President Eisenhower's ‘atoms for 
peace’ speech. That vision has since proved to 
settle the argument for most countries. 

‘It leapt across barriers of political dispute and 
rising tension fuelled by competition in weapons 
of mass destruction. President Eisenhower called 
upon the United Nations to establish an Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) which would 
‘devise measures by which this fissionable mate- 
rial would be allocated to serve the peaceful 
pursuits. of mankind’. 

Three years later, in October 1956, the statute 
of the [AEA was opened for signature. It entered 
into force on 29 July 1957. The objective of the 
Agency is to: 

seek to accelerate and enlarge the contribution of 

atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity 

through the world. It shall ensure, so far as it is able, 
that assistance provided by it or at its request or under 
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Within months of the atomic blast in Hiroshima, normal life began to resume in the city. (Photo by Mr Ken Paterson, 
Department of Foreign Affairs). 


its supervision or control, is not used in such a way to 

further military purpose. 

The IAEA is dedicated to the exclusively peace- 
ful uses of nuclear energy. The work it has done, 
which itself has expanded and developed during 
the almost 30 years it has existed, has made a 
major contribution to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. Shortly after the IAEA 
was born, negotiations commenced within the 
Agency on the establishment of the Agency’s 
nuclear safeguards system designed to detect any 
diversion of peaceful nuclear materials to any 
military purpose. It was recognised that such a 
safeguards system would be essential if the 
Agency was to fulfil its objective and if, in the face 
of inevitably growing applications of nuclear 
energy, there was to be any chance of restraining 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

Those negotiations were difficult. For a number 
of years, they were impeded by some members of 
the Agency because they were, at that time, intent 
on continuing nuclear weapons development. 
Nevertheless, in 1961 the Agency’s first safe- 
guards system was brought into existence. This 
was a significant development but it was quickly 
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recognised that these arrangements were not, in 
themselves, sufficient instruments to provide the 
world with assurances against the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. We remain indebted to Ireland 
for its initiatives in 1961 when it brought to the 
UN General Assembly the resolution in which the 
need for, and the elements of, a Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons was out- 
lined. In 1967, a draft treaty was introduced into 
the Disarmament Committee in Geneva by both 
the United States and the Soviet Union on the 
non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. That Treaty 
was opened for signature in July 1968. it entered 
into force in March 1970. 

Mr President, the Treaty on the Nom- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons has more adhe- 
rents than any treaty on arms control or disarma- 
ment. No member of the world community, 
whether a signatory of this Treaty or not, has failed 
to benefit from it. It has contributed, unqualifiedly, 
to the maintenance of international peace and 
security. It must continue to do so. 

This Third Review Conference is the most 
important Conference ever held under the Treaty. 
We face together a single and compelling task. 
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Where we can, we must strengthen the Treaty, 
and we must redouble our efforts to bring into the 
Treaty those few remaining countries who, while 
they have benefitted from it have, nevertheless, 
decided to remain outside. Our work at this 
Conference must also lay the foundation for the 
continuation of the Treaty well beyond 1995. It is 
as unthinkable that we should allow the NPT to 
lapse as that we should withdraw our commit- 
ment to the UN Charter since through the Treaty 
the Charter is supplemented and strengthened in a 
field which it was not conceived to cover. 

Before discussing some of the individual ele- 
ments of the Treaty to which the Conference will 
devote detailed attention, | want to emphasise a 
point of over-riding importance about the Treaty 
as a whole. it may be true that not all hopes for 
some aspects of the Treaty have been fulfilled. But 
the fact remains that the Treaty is the single, most 
effective, existing instrument against nuclear pro- 
liferation. 

This Treaty rests on the recognition that the use 
of nuclear energy has spread throughout the world 
because of its usefulness, its economy and the 
expanding demand for it. Nuclear energy is one of 
a range of possible energy sources of interest to 
Treaty parties. Australia contributes to multilateral 
mechanisms for providing assistance to develop- 
ing countries on energy questions, including 
alternative energy sources. The IAEA itself pro- 
vides technology and know-how on energy Issues 
generally, as well as on the nuclear energy option. 
But the use of nuclear energy cannot be permitted 
to bring with it what would surely be the single 
most terrible and destabilising of all conceivable 
developments: widespread proliferation of nuc- 
lear weapons. 

During the last 16 years, this Treaty has 
provided the framework within which the peace- 
ful uses of nuclear energy have been developed 
without our having to face this development. It 
has made every person more secure whether his 
or her government has participated in it or not. 
Nobody can say that he or she would have been 
better off without this Treaty. Nobody can say 
what this world would look like — if indeed it still 
existed — if this Treaty had not been forged. We 
should not forget the sombre but confident 
predictions that were made, on 20 years ago, that 
there would be 15 or 20 States possessing nuclear 
weapons today. And | want to make this clear: 
Australia is one of the States which could have 
made a nuclear weapon. 

Shortly after the NPT was opened for signature, 
the question whether or not Australia should seek 
to make a nuclear weapon was debated in 
Australia. Make no mistake: we possessed the 
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technology and the skills. Indeed, during the 
national election campaign in 1969 in Australia, 
the main conservative political party pledged that 
it would ‘bring Australia into the atomic age’ if it 
were elected. We stepped back from that deci- 
sion, however, and signed the NPT. 

We decided to ignore whatever dark or anxious 
vision of the future compels a State or a people to 
consider acquiring nuclear weapons. We decided 
instead to put our faith in collective international 
action to control the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons — to commit Australia unreservedly to 
this Treaty and to the non-proliferation objective. 
We did not make this decision alone. The idea has 
enormous force throughout the world community. 
Along with more than 100 non-nuclear weapon 
States party to this Treaty, we have achieved 
collective self-defence through collective self- 
denial for the common good. 

Mr President, | now want to address briefly 
some of the central issues of the operation of the 
Treaty. It is common knowledge that, when the 
Treaty was negotiated, it was envisaged as having 
a scope that would embrace the prevention of 
both the proliferation of nuclear weapons to 
countries which did not already possess them and 
the further proliferation of weapons by existing 
nuclear weapon States. In Articles | and H of the 
Treaty, member States are divided into two 
categories: nuclear weapon States and non- 
nuclear weapon States. Each has specific obliga- 
tions. Australia has completely fulfilled its obliga- 
tions as a non-nuclear weapon State under Article 
it of the Treaty. We have no reason to believe that 
any non-nuclear weapon State party to this Treaty 
has violated or sought to violate its obligation 
under that Article. The control of horizontal 
proliferation provided for by this Treaty has been 
effective with regard to all non-nuclear weapon 
States party to it. These are facts of immense. 
significance. In this respect the Treaty has worked. 

it must also be said that, under Article |, the 
nuclear weapon States party to the Treaty have 
carried out impeccably their obligations as pos- 
sessors of nuclear materials and technology. This 
must be recognised and appreciated as a signifi- 
cant source of strength to the Treaty. But it was 
also expected, flowing from Article VI, that there 
would real progress on measures of nuclear 
disarmament, to stop the vertical proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. The nuclear weapon States also 
reaffirmed the intention, contained previously in 
the Partial Test Ban Treaty of 1963, to seek an end 
to nuclear testing. These expectations have not 
been fulfilled adequately. The nuclear weapon 
States have not wholly fulfilled their side of the 
bargain. 
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This causes Australia very serious concern. We 
hold that the world is not made any safer by ever 
increasing numbers and kinds of nuclear 
weapons. We hold that a comprehensive test ban 
treaty is urgently required and that it would greatly 
strengthen both this present Treaty and all actions 
designed to halt and reverse the nuclear arms 
race. 

The world community has called for 25 years 
for a complete end to all nuclear testing. This 
necessity, this demand, has been expressed in 
agreements which form part of the body of 
international law. The United States and the 
Soviet Union, who conduct the overwhelming 
number of nuclear tests, are parties to those 
agreements, including this present Treaty. The call 
by the international community, with which the 
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United States and the Soviet Union associated 
themselves, has not been answered. it must be 
answered as a matter of urgency. 

Arguments about the relevance of a test ban 
treaty to nuclear disarmament and the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons are unconvincing. It is 
more important to look at behaviour and facts 
than to hear argument. The major testing prog- 
rams have had a direct functional relationship to 
vertical proliferation. It is crystal clear that, if 
testing was not militarily significant, it would not 
occur. Thus, precisely because it is an integral part 
of nuclear weapons development, it should end. 
Arguments about the verifiability of such a treaty 
command attention because a treaty which was 
not adequately verifiable would constitute a 
dangerous illusion. Australia has no interest in 
illusory arms control. 


Children playing among 
the rubble of Hiroshima a 
few months after the A- 
bomb blast. (Photo by Mr 
Ken Paterson, Department 
of Foreign Affairs). 
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The Australian Government has given an ex- 
traordinary amount of attention — more so than 
any previous government in our country — to the 
issue of a comprehensive test ban treaty: in other 
words, a measure to bring about truly effective 
arms control and disarmament. As | told the UN 
General Assembly last year, we have been trying 
for some time as a matter of urgency to help 
overcome the procedural obstacles which have 
been put in the way of such an effective treaty. 
Our natural preference is for a so-called full 
negotiating mandate. Since the consensus for such 
a mandate does not yet exist, we have proposed 
instead that the Ad Hoc Committee of the 
Conference on Disarmament (CD) work on the 
scope, verification and compliance with a view to 
the negotiation of such a treaty. We have prop- 
osed this consistently over the past two years, at 
the CD and the General Assembly. 

We believe these means of verification can be 
designed and established. We have proposed the 
immediate establishment of an international seis- 
mic monitoring network as one of the means of 
ensuring compliance with a test ban treaty. This 
can and should be done. We have ourselves 
commenced creating additional national seismic 
monitoring capacity. 

Our approach has received overwhelming en- 
dorsement at the General Assembly but has been 
blocked by only a handful of States at the 
Conference on Disarmament. There cannot be 
any doubt that nuclear testing plays a significant 
role in the proliferation of nuclear weapons, 
whether horizontal or vertical. It is clear then that 
those who are serious about stopping and revers- 
ing the nuclear arms race and containing the 
spread of nuclear weapons must agree to a 
nuclear test ban. Unilateral, unverifiable morator- 
ia are not the answer. What is required, and 
required urgently, is a comprehensive nuclear test 
ban treaty and the necessary global means of 
verification of compliance with the treaty. 

The Australian Government holds this view in 
the strongest way possible and it sees the NPT as a 
means of enabling and encouraging its translation 
into concrete achievement. Indeed, the Australian 
Government is concerned that it will not be able 
to take the Australian people with it along the 
route of a more limited comprehensive nuclear 
test ban treaty (CTB) negotiating mandate if it 
continues to be ineffective or if it appears to the 
Australian people to be getting nowhere. 

That is why the Conference must seek to 
reconcile the differences among parties in their 
approaches to this urgent requirement. 

There is nothing which would more sharply 
strengthen and support this Treaty, from within, 
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than a firm undertaking to start now on the long 
and difficult path of negotiating a CTB. The 
negotiation of a CTB should not be made hostage 
to the bilateral nuclear and space negotiations 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Both parties to those negotiations have stated that 
they seek radical reductions leading towards 
ultimate elimination in their nuclear weapons. We 
applaud and support that goal and we urge 
success in those negotiations. But we cannot 
support any suggestion that a CTB should become 
a bargaining chip in those negotiations. 

Mr President; it would be insensitive — it 
would do violence to well known facts — if we 
did not recognise the wider international political 
difficulties which have contributed to nuclear 
weapon States inadequately implementing obliga- 
tions towards nuclear disarmament and an end to 
testing. | also emphasise that it is Australia’s view 
that whatever the findings of the Conference on 
the implementation of this Treaty with regard to 
vertical proliferation, nuclear disarmament and 
nuclear testing, this Treaty remains of continuing 
necessity. But we do strongly appeal to the 
nuclear weapon States to meet the expectations of 
the world community because real measures of 
nuclear disarmament and an end to nuclear 
testing are urgently required. Their failure to do so 
risks damage to this Treaty. 

In this context, among the Australian Govern- 
ment’s deepest concerns about maintaining the 
non-proliferation regime in the face of direct 
threats to it, is the action and policies of a small 
number of non-signatory States, which have 
developed or may be developing a nuclear 
explosives device, or are considering doing so. 

Here we face something of a paradox. Virtually 
all of those States have repeated that they support 
the non-proliferation objective and that they have 
no intention of developing a nuclear weapon. On 
the other hand, they give all kinds of reasons why 
they will not join with us in the non-proliferation 
treaty regime. What are we to make of this? Why 
not join a regime which provides common 
security, including to those States? If their national 
nuclear activities are beyond reproach, why not 
let that be seen by all by submitting those 
activities to the comprehensive inspection proce- 
dures of this regime? Above all, why not contri- 
bute directly to the overall climate of confidence, 
which is so deeply necessary in the nuclear age, 
by joining in this regime and thus enhancing its 
ability to provide security to the whole world 
community? 

This Review Conference should send the 
clearest possible message to those States. It should. 
contain no element of hostility or pedantry. 
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Instead it should take the form of an appeal to 
those who remain outside this Treaty — especially 
those whose national nuclear activities create 
legitimate concern — to join us in it. At the very 
least, they should submit their national programs 
to the inspections and controls that are vitally 
necessary to the maintenance of international 
confidence. If what they say about their national 
programs is correct, such inspections would verify 
this and reveal nothing damaging to the non- 
proliferation objective. We should make it parti- 
cularly clear that the 130 parties to the Treaty will 
not accept the threat to the non-proliferation 
regime and international nuclear co-operation 
posed by any further instances of the proliferation 
of a nuclear weapon or nuclear explosive device. 

With regard to other measures for nuclear arms 


control and disarmament envisaged in the Treaty 


(for example, under Article VII), | want to report 
particularly the agreement reached on 6 August 
this year at Rarotonga among the 14 sovereign 
and independent member States of the South 
Pacific Forum. The Forum States decided to 
endorse a treaty which declares the South Pacific 
a nuclear-free zone and to open the treaty for 
signature. 

Let me make just a few points about it. Forum 
member States recognised the obligations of 
international law with regard to rights of passage 
across the zone in the air and on the high seas. 
They also recognised the sovereign right of 
independent States concerning access by ships 
and planes of other countries to their ports and 
airfields. But the Treaty does — among other 
things — prohibit the development, manufacture, 
acquisition, storage, testing and use of nuclear 
explosive devices in the South Pacific. It opposes 
dumping of nuclear waste at sea in the region. It 
provides that the export of nuclear material from 
the region will be conducted under strict safe- 
guards. | | 

The zone that is covered by this treaty is a 
significant portion of the surface of this earth. The 
treaty is an important contribution to disarma- 
ment, arms control and the maintenance of peace 
and stability in this significant region. 

Mr President; vital parts of the NPT are con- 
tained in Articles Ill and IV. The former describes 
the safeguards essential to an effective non- 
proliferation regime and the latter establishes 
principles and obligations with regard to interna- 
tional co-operation in the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy, under the Treaty. These provisions must 
be fully implemented if we are to strengthen the 
non-proliferation regime and, because the Treaty 
has a whole or overall significance, it is important 
to recognise the integral relationship of these two 
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Articles. Simply, taken together with Articles | and 
ll, they provide the basis for safe and constructive 
international co-operation in the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. 

Mr President; there has been a substantial 
community wide debate in Australia on the role 
Australia should or should not play in the interna- 
tional nuclear fuel cycle. | am not suggesting that 
Australians are special or exotic in this. It is true, 
however, that nature has given us a special 
interest in the issue because our country possesses 
a substantial proportion of the world’s recoverable 
uranium resources,’ Responsible concern about 
what, if anything, we should do with our nuclear 
raw materials, supported by wide community 
fears about the madness of a continuing nuclear 
arms race, have placed great demands on the 
Australian Government. 

The debate in the Australian community has 
mirrored the debate on denial versus contro! 
which took place 40 years ago. Though a good 
number of Australians say they prefer denial as far 
as the export of Australian uranium is concerned, 
the ‘uranium debate’ in Australia has been re- 
solved in favour of control. It is to the credit of the 
Australian people that they have demanded such 
a high degree of clarity from their Government on 
the issues of non-proliferation and Australia’s role 
in this Treaty. 

For these reasons, in 1983 the Australian 
Government invited the Australian Science and 
Technology Council — an independent institution 
— to draw up a report to the Government on 
Australia’s role in the nuclear fuel cycle. That 
report was tabled in the Australian Parliament in 
May 1984.? Many of its recommendations, which 
the Government accepted, had direct bearing on 
this Treaty, including Articles i and IV. | will 
outline briefly three major decisions Australia has 
taken on the results of this enquiry which are 
relevant to the work of the Conference. 

First, the Australian Government decided to 
promote acceptance by all States of a commit- 
ment not to provide nuclear items to non-nuclear 
weapon States which are not members of the NPT, 
or a treaty of similar coverage, unless [AFA 
safeguards are applied to all the nuclear activities 
in those States at all times. Australia’s own supply 
policies require non-nuclear weapon States to be 
members of the NPT and to have safeguards 
applied to all their nuclear activities at all times. 
The importance of IAEA safeguards in providing 





l See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 
675. 

2. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 5, May 1984, page 
528. 
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reassurance of the peaceful use of nuclear mate- 
rials is fundamental to the operation of the NPT. 


The Australian delegation will be making a 
proposal to this Conference calling on all non- 
parties to adhere to the Treaty or accept IAEA 
fullscope safeguards and seeking a commitment 
from all parties to require the application of NPT 
or IAEA fullscope safeguards to the supply of 
nuclear items to all non-nuclear weapons States. 
Such a commitment would significantly streng- 
then the non-proliferation regime. It would also 
remove discrimination between safeguards condi- 
tions on supply accepted by non-nuclear weapons 
States party to the NPT and those not party to the 
NPT. 


Second, the Australian Government decided to 
strengthen the operation of the Australian Safe- 
guards Office (ASO) in line with the importance of 
the State systems of accounting and control of 
nuclear material to the effective operation of IAEA 
safeguards. The Australian Government considers 
that the important role of such State systems in 
controlling the use of nuclear material and in 
providing the necessary information and co- 
operation to the IAEA is a key factor in the 
effective application of IAEA safeguards. 

Accordingly, we are moving to underline the 
importance we attach to such bodies by introduc- 
ing specific legislation setting out in detail the role 
and responsibility of the ASO and by providing 
assistance to NPT parties within our region for the 
establishment and development of State systems 
of accounting and control. 

Third, the Australian Government reiterated its 
support for the establishment of an effective 
scheme for international plutonium storage. It 
recognises that plutonium is a sensitive nuclear 
material which poses special proliferation con- 
cerns. The need for such a scheme, administered 
by the IAEA, is becoming a matter of increasing 
priority. 

Australia hopes that this Conference will agree 
that the establishment of an international pluto- 
nium storage scheme merits the support of all NPT 
parties. Australia also supports the general objec- 
tive of separation of civil and military fuel cycles 
in the nuclear weapon States in principle. lf a 
solution could be found to this complex and 
demanding issue, it could lay important ground- 
work for the implementation of future nuclear 
disarmament agreements. 

i turn now to Article IV of the Treaty — a 
provision of great significance because this Treaty 
as a whole represents an agreement between 
virtually all members of the world community, 
irrespective of their state of economic develop- 
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ment or military strength. An integral part of this 
agreement was that, parallel with the non- 
oroliferation undertaking, all parties to the Treaty 
would be committed to contribute to the further 
development of the applications of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes ‘especially in the territories 
of non-nuclear weapon States party to the Treaty 
with due consideration for the needs of the 
developing areas of the world’. 


Critics of this Treaty principally charge that it 
discriminates in favour of those who have nuclear 
technology and materials against those who do 
not: control of the ‘South’ by the ‘North’, to 
express the more cynical version of the criticism. 
The Australian Government rejects this criticism, 
though it recognises the damage it causes. 
However, our point is that those who choose to 
stand outside this Treaty and not enter into the 
non-proliferation regime should not be seen to be 
rewarded in terms of co-operation in comparison 
with those who have. The consistent application 
of fullscope safeguards as my delegation proposes 
would put an end to any such rewards. 


Clearly, a principal subject of concern at this 
Conference will be ways in which we might 
strengthen international nuclear co-operation for 
peaceful purposes under Article IV of the Treaty. 
In our view the past record of such peaceful 
international nuclear co-operation has been a 
creditable one. For its part, Australia has contri- 
buted to the IAEA's Voluntary Technical Assist- 
ance Fund since the last Review Conference. In 
the same period, Australia has made available 
funds under the IAEA Regional Co-operative 
Agreement for Asia and the Pacific and under 
bilateral programs. Bilateral nuclear technical 
assistance programs are under way with Malaysia 
and Indonesia. Discussions on bilateral assistance 
to Thailand will begin in the near future. Since 
1980 Australia has also enhanced the level of 
predictability in the operation of its bilateral 
nuclear co-operation agreements and provided 
customers of Australian uranium with greater 
assurance of supply. 


The Australian delegation hopes that this Con- 
ference can avoid the stereotyped North-South 
dialogue debate on Article IV. We believe it 
would be much more productive to engage in a 
genuine dialogue; to examine in detail practical 
ways in which international co-operation under 
Article IV of the Treaty can be improved. De- 
mands, needs and expectations are not static. We 
must recognise this fact and seek together to 
design constructive responses. 

National policies of preference for NPT parties 
to all forms of co-operation, as is Australia’s 
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policy, are one effective mechanism for benefit- 

ting NPT parties and improving co-operation. 

Other questions which merit attention are: 

® improvements in the 
mechanism; 

@ the contribution that regional co-operation 
agreements can make; and 

è co-operation in the development of commer- 
cially viable small and medium power reactors 
to supply small or isolated electrical grids. 


One of the abiding problems in this field is that 
of international or multilateral financing for nuc- 
lear co-operation and development. This is 
another important issue for discussion. These are a 
few of the possible channels through which 
co-operation under Article IV may be developed. 
There are assuredly others. We want to identify 
and develop such channels of co-operation, 
because the Australian Government is committed 
to the principle that an integral part of a viable 
non-proliferation regime is continuing co- 


operation between member States in line with the 
objective of Article IV of the Treaty. 


Mr President; | have sought in this statement to 
make clear both what the Australian Government 
believes are the critical issues in this Review 
Conference and to describe Australia’s policies 
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and approaches towards those issues. This Treaty 
is — for the Government and the people of 
Australia — an international agreement of irre- 
ducible importance. This is felt deeply in my 
country because of the nuclear source materials 
we possess in great abundance and the depth of 
our concern about nuclear weapons. We are 
directly involved because of the joint Australian- 
American facilities, which the Australian Gov- 
ernment holds to be an essential part of the 
monitoring system in effective arms control, We 
are also a people committed to and reliant upon 
international co-operation. 

Australians are a long way from the traditional 
flashpoints and cockpits and pressure areas of 
history. They understand that — just as much as 
those who live in Europe or North America — 
they cannot escape the effects of nuclear war, 
wherever it may break out. So | bring a message 
from Australians to this Conference. The Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons must 
be defended and strengthened so that it can play 
its part in making sure that this world can be 
handed on — whole and entire and at peace -~- to 
the generations of the future. 
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Development of the Australian SYNROC system of disposing of radioactive waste has moved a step forward with 
agreements for international co-operation on its testing with high-level wastes. Two agreements — between Australia 
and Britain and between Australia and Japan — will allow the first fabrication and test of SYNROC using actual 
high-level waste. Mr Eric Ramm, leader of the ceramics and composites fabrication group at the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission is pictured examining a hot pressed ‘in canister bellows’ of some 30kg of non-radioactive 
SYNROC, produced as part of the AAEC-Australian National University joint SYNROC research project. (AIS photo). 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Linking of politics and economics in foreign policy 


Speech by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr Stuart Harris, at the 1985 Roy 
Milne? memorial lecture, in Darwin, on 14 August: 


| want to talk tonight about the links between economics and politics in international affairs and in 
foreign policy. In one sense the connection seems obvious — and it certainly is very real. 

Yet, for various reasons, we tend to study the international economic system on the one hand and the 
international political system on the other as though they are separate. 


The international economic system, tied 
together by trade, financial, production, invest- 
ment and technology links, does seem to have an 
existence of its own. Within this system, as it 
pursues efficiency and economic welfare, the 
market appears similarly to have its own dynamic. 
This dynamic may be resisted by the political 
institutions of the States that make up the 
international political system. In due course, 
however, it seems that even the most resistant — 
such as the centrally planned economies — will 
have to give way, as is happening to a degree in 
Eastern Europe and in China. We may accept that 
economic strength contributes to the pursuit of 
power, prestige or security by various countries. 
By and large, however, such objectives are seen 
as separate and the international political system 
itself to be largely distinct and different. 

We have, therefore, made only limited efforts to 
understand the connections between the two 
systems. In part this comes from how our 
academic institutions are organised —- in our 
universities we study politics or economics in 
separate disciplines, only rarely sullying the 
disciplinary purity of each. Our administrative 


institutions — including our public service 
departmental structures — have followed the 
same path. 


There was some superficial justification for 
these administrative subdivisions in the postwar 
years. They reflected the functional divisions of 
the institutional arrangements that were estab- 
lished internationally such as the GATT and the 
IMF. These economic institutions were designed 
to keep politics separate from economics. Interna- 
tional economic issues were to be treated largely 
as technical issues. The political scientists felt that 
this would contribute to peace; the economists 
that it would lead to efficiency. The achievement 
fell short of the objective but that local institutions 
followed this division was not totally illogical. 
Perhaps, too, the world of diplomacy was more 


L Roy Milne, a South Australian businessman, insti- 
gated this series of lectures and left money in his will 
in 1949 for their continuation. The first one was 
delivered by Sir Robert Menzies in 1950. (Ed). 
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interested in the high politics of international 
strategic and diplomatic issues; while the world of 
economics saw politics typically as undermining 
efficiency. Both, therefore, probably preferred it 
that way. 

This situation is of more than academic interest. 
Indeed it is as fundamental to how we analyse 
foreign policy problems as any other single factor. 
| want to argue against our easy assumption that 
the lessons of a liberal economic system within a 
country can be easily transferred to the interna- 
tional system. Whatever one might believe about 
the usefulness of separating our thinking on 
economics and politics domestically, our foreign 
policy objectives will be achieved more effective- 
ly if the inevitably close relationships between the 
two in the international sphere are better recog- 
nised. Tonight | shall try to examine some of the 
complexities of these interrelationships and point 
to some implications. 

In some respects, the linkages between political! 
and economic issues may seem relatively straight- 
forward and direct. Examples, such as the Arab 
blacklist of traders with Israel, the U.S. restrictions 
on transfers of strategic technology, or the 
safeguards on trade in uranium are acknow- 
ledged, but often as special cases. Yet the reality is 
different. Political measures are commonly aimed 
at economic outcomes — wars have been fought 
for economic reasons; and the pursuit of colonies 
fast century was in part because they were seen as 
offering manpower, resources and markets or 
investment outlets. For its part, a country’s 
economic strength often determines its success or 
weakness when engaging in war. 

In practice the linkages are even more complex. 
First, international economic and political systems 
are linked to domestic systems — we pursue 
foreign policy to meet domestic objectives. These 
links are fundamental but we commonly talk 
about international developments as though they 
existed on their own. Second, the economics and 
politics linkages of interest here are those that 
arise mainly because of the existence of States or 
nations. Of course, for Marxists, and left radicals, 
economics is politics. While not wishing to avoid 
the questions of class and social structure that 
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such analyses see as more basic than national 
divisions, for my present purpose the nation- 
oriented basis of analysis, with its significant 
limitations, is enough. 

Economics is concerned with how we decide 
what to do when we have lots of options, but only 
a limited capacity to realise them. In that situation, 
choices have to be made. In any economic 
system, choices are made by balancing the 
preferences — of an individual, group or com- 
munity — within the resources available. The 
balancing is done by considering the costs and 
benefits of each objective and balancing those 
against the costs and benefits of other objectives. 

We can look at all policy — all social choices 
— in such a framework. Let me explain. The 
Australian community has many objectives or 

goals — it wants many things — peace, economic 
growth, political and economic stability, a grow- 
ing population, low inflation, high employment, 
equal opportunity, freedom, independence, jus- 
tice, international status and respect and the like. 
Its resources for achieving these many, often 
conflicting, goals are limited. The community 
cannot have all that it would like of all of these so 
it must choose between them. 

The same principles apply if we look simply at 
the choice between domestic and foreign policy 
objectives. Some of our objectives complement 
each other — our economic growth depends 
considerably on what we can achieve interna- 
tionally. Some, however, conflict; if we spend 
more of our resources on military expenditures or 
on foreign aid, we have less to spend on domestic 
welfare payments or tariff protection. 

In almost any economic system, international 
exchange comes in — we look overseas either 
when we cannot get what we want at home or 
when we can obtain it more cheaply interna- 
tionally — usually in exchange for money. We 
import phosphates or jumbo jets rather than 
produce them locally. Similarly, we can choose 
between an international alliance, like ANZUS, to 
give us security or increase domestic expenditure 
on the armed forces; or between importing oil or 
seeking self-sufficiency through oil or oil substi- 
tutes. 

For a normal market, the coinage is money; for 
foreign policy the coinage is power and influence 
but the principles are the same. In a commercial 
market, information on costs and benefits are 
usually easy to obtain — by observing money 
values and prices; for foreign policy, assessing 
costs and benefits is obviously more complex. 

Nevertheless, the point of looking at the issues 
of foreign policy in these terms is to draw out 
clearly the following points: 
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è our objectives of foreign policy are relative 
rather than absolute objectives; for example, 
Australia — indeed any country — cannot 
afford complete military or economic security; 

@ our domestic and foreign policy objectives 
commonly compete — if we want greater 
security, we may have to give up some 
economic growth; 

è we may use international policy measures to 
achieve domestic objectives or the reverse; 

è many of our domestic policy actions impact on 
international objectives; education or environ- 
mental policies, for example, increasingly fail 
into this category; 

è the international environment, our own re- 
source base and, as a community, our attitudes 
towards specific foreign policy objectives — 
such as our concerns for Ethiopian hunger — 
are continually changing; hence foreign policy _ 
must be, to a large extent, reactive; and 

è foreign policy will be a mix of what are known 
as positive sum games, when what we do is not 
at the expense of other countries, such as when 
we co-operate to liberalise trade, and zero sum 
games, when what we do is at others’ expense, 
such as when we are in conflict with a 
neighbour in defining a border. 

All of these matters involve choices. Instead of 
going through the market, however, the choices 
involved in foreign policy have to be made 
through the political system. And choices made 
by the political system tend to be majority 
interests. As in any market, therefore, there will be 
some dissatisfied participants who cannot make 
their demand effective e.g. unilateral disarmament 
supporters. In assessing the benefits and costs of a 
policy, the factors to be assessed will include the 
material economic benefits. They also include, 
however, other benefits such as security, political 
status, and prestige. The costs will be the 
opportunity costs: how could we use otherwise 
the power and influence that was involved, or 
benefit elsewhere from incurring the resource 
costs — material costs, political credit used — 
required to provide that power or influence. 

in implementing policies to reflect those 
choices the distinction between economic and 
political measures is not always clear. Neverthe- 
less, it is clear enough to be able to say that we 
often aim international economic measures at 
domestic or international non-economic as well 
as economic objectives; similarly we often use 
political measures to achieve domestic or interna- 
tional, political or economic objectives. 

When we look at what this all means in practice 
we find there are two different levels we need to 
look at: the immediate policy measures involved 
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in day-to-day foreign policy; and the broader, 
structural, aspects of the international system as a 
whole. The two commonly merge but let me start 
with what, for convenience, | shall call the 
day-to-day issues. 

| said earlier that any country has a number of 
domestic objectives which it will pursue through 
foreign policy. Alongside political stability and 
security, national prosperity and economic wel- 
fare is itself a major objective of most countries’ 
foreign policy. The direct pursuit of such an 
objective through international economic mea- 
sures, usually by bargaining, such as in trade 
negotiations, is not difficult to understand. It is 
what the various treasuries and departments of 
trade, agriculture, commerce, civil aviation and 
the like are involved in. The indirect pursuit of this 
objective through political measures is more 
complex — and | will come back to this. 

Economic measures can give us leverage to 
influence other countries’ actions: or they can act 
as Constraints On our Capacity to exercise power 


and influence on other objectives — such as 
political independence. Let me give some exam- 
ples. 


International economic measures can be used 
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for predominantly domestic political ends — as 
when a country, or group of countries such as the 
EEC, seeks a particular international commodity 
price to support a domestic stabilisation arrange- 
ment which meets its domestic political needs. 

They can be used for international political 
ends — as when overseas aid is used to influence 
another country’s political attitude or decision. 
What used to be called ‘resources diplomacy’ 
fitted this category; so did the Arabs’ use of the oil 
weapon against Israel. Currently, economic sanc- 
tions, such as the United States has imposed on 
Nicaragua or have been proposed by a number of 
countries in the Security Council for South Africa, 
are examples. 

On the other hand, political instruments can be 
used for domestic economic ends — attempts by 
the U.S. and EEC to apply political pressure to 
gain market access in Japan, and by the U.S. and 
Australia for access for agricultural commodities 
in the EEC, are examples. 

Finally, political instruments can be used for 
international economic purposes. Historically this 
was the field of territorial expansion and imperial- 
ism or simply the use of force for economic gain. 
To the West at least, the use of force has ceased to 


Grain loading facilities at Port 
Pirie, South Australia. (De- 
partment of Trade photo). 
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be the natural and legitimate instrument of foreign 
policy that it was before World War Il. Recent 
examples of this kind, therefore, are less common. 
Since World War Il, the cod war between Britain 
and Iceland is perhaps the major example 
although phosphate deposits seemed important in 
the Morocco-Algeria dispute over the Spanish 
Sahara; the energy-related ocean border disputes 
in the South China Sea — notably between China 
and South Vietnam also seem relevant. 

The linkages between economics and politics of 
these kinds are of major importance, yet we tend 
to give them less attention than other aspects of 
international relationships that they warrant. So 
we analyse the minutiae of legal and constitution- 
al change of a country such as South Africa and 
we analyse carefully the short-term economic 
situation in such a case; but we give inadequate 
attention to the links between likely political 
changes and the economic viability of the South 
African system in the longer term. 

in New Caledonia, few of the initial assess- 
ments contained any consideration of economic 
issues at all. Subsequently, there was a recogni- 
tion of the large annual aid transfers to New 
Caledonia from France, though seldom disting- 
uishing how much is simply a payment to French 
expatriates. Possibly more important is the impact 
of the heightened uncertainties on investment 
flows, tourism and the economic future of a 
country with a large white population. Again, with 
the exception of a few scholars, the importance of 
land in the dispute between Kanaks and white 
settlers was largely ignored. 

It is difficult to analyse rationally almost all 
international policy issues — from arms control, 
the strategic balance, the Strategic Defence 
Initiative (SDD, to the Law of the Sea, Antarctica 
and the Indo-China conflict — without under- 
standing more than we commonly do about the 
intricate and often subtle impact of economic 
factors. Similarly such things as the U.S. dollar 
deficit and the international debt crisis, for 
example, each have major political impacts. The 
list of such examples is endless. 

It is fair to say, however, that recognition of the 
need for integrated strategic and political analysis 
of foreign policy issues has not been paralleled by 
a similar acceptance of the links between foreign 
political and economic policy other than where it 
occurs in the most direct and indisputable way. 

When we turn to a country’s interest in strategic 
and political security, we again run into defini- 
tional problems. Yet economic issues cannot be 
ignored in considering security questions. Indeed, 
security, or preserving territorial integrity, is 
another way of saying we are protecting interna- 
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tional property rights — an essential requirement 
for the market to operate. But economic insecurity 
is one of a number of security risks against which 
countries wish to insure. 

Any involvement in the international system 
involves some risks to offset against the benefits 
involved. Countries such as Japan or Korea, 
however, which are highly dependent upon 
imports of raw materials, face substantial risks that 
their strategic and political stability will be 
affected by interruptions to food and raw materials 
supply. Hence Japanese concerns at past embar- 
goes on soy beans and on oil supplies —- and 
these have been acknowledged by Japan as 
fundamental influences on their foreign polices. 

Again, in Asia in particular, the political and 
strategic stability of the countries in the region is 
directly linked to their success in promoting 
economic development since that reduces their 
vulnerability to internal subversion. The Seviet 
offer of a fishing agreement to Kiribati and other pe 
countries of limited economic capacity in. ae 
Pacific adds another economic dimensi 
regional strategic security. aes 

Having looked at some of the day-to-day ü ao 
hoc issues let me turn to the question of the | ae 
international structure or system, Like any other _ 
country, as we seek to pursue our 
interests, we can either work within the 
system or seek to change it in favour of our 
— a decision which is essentially politi al 
example will illustrate, however, the comple 
of the political and economic linkages invo as in 
such matters. A common belief, particularly 
among developing countries, is that the West's TER 
postwar liberal trading regime — like thato 
earlier periods — benefitted the West aga 
colonial, subsequently the developing 
The Third World's concerns at this sitt 
them to seek to change the system —-: 
demands for a New international 
Order. Their decision to make such dema! 
political. Also political was the West's di 
ultimately largely to reject these demands. i 

Consequently the efforts of the Third Wor 
not achieve major changes. This is substa 
because they lacked political power, in pa 
to the very economic weakness they were sé 
to overcome. The West resisted the - 
arguing that to do so was for the good : 
countries. Yet its economic strength in part 
gave it the political power to impose on the: 
its judgements of what was good for the we 

Returning to our own case, we also hav 
interest in the nature of the internation 
within which we have to operate. So le 
briefly at that system. This consists of, 
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range of institutions that nominally provide the 
rules of the game within which international 
intercourse takes place — such as the UN, the 
GATT and the IMF — and the common pattern of 


=- internationally held values, such as human rights 


and sovereignty rights about resources — which 


< between them add up to the international order. In 


addition it consists of the relative economic and 
political power and influence of the various 
countries in the world and the relations between 
them, 

While conscious political action may not 
always be effective in changing this system, 
economic growth in particular countries contri- 
butes to changes in international structures and in 
the effectiveness of systems. The faster economic 
growth of Japan and the EEC, for example, has 
reduced the dominance of the U.S. From nearly 
50 per cent of Western world GNP at the end of 
World War Il, the U.S. GNP now accounts for 
between 20 and 30 per cent. U.S. absolute 
economic strength has not diminished but its 
relative strength has, as has its capacity to 
dominate the international economic system. 

Many of the day-to-day or ad hoc linkages 
between politics and economics which | spoke 
about earlier arise from foreign policy measures 
which are contrary to the principles of the existing 
international rules of the game. Their occurrence 
consequently tends to disrupt those rules and 
create political as well as economic problems. In 
considering how those international rules of the 
game emerged and are likely to develop in the 
future, we need to look at the international 
political and economic structures themselves — 
and the linkages between them. 

To do this it is useful to look at some history. 
We should note that links between economics 
and politics in international affairs —- as in the 
domestic system — arise from the links between 
the market and government. Historically under 
tribal, feudal and then mercantilist societies, there 
was little separation between the two. The 
question arises then as to-why we have come now 
to see them as separate. 

The traditional view is that this difference 
between them largely emerged with the develop- 
ment of what was known as the liberal market 
economy in 19th century Britain — and the ideas 
of the rights of the individual and of the classical 
economic calculus of utility. This was associated 
with concerns to reduce the many restrictions on 
economic — and other — aspects of life that had 
characterised mercantilism. Remove the govern- 
ment’s involvement, it was argued, and political 
liberty and economic gain would go hand in 
hand. 
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There is, of course, some truth in this but it is a 
somewhat stylised picture of what actually 
happened. It overlooks many things. It overlooks 
the fact that some of the movement went in the 
other direction. Rather than privatising everything, 
the government took over previously private 
arrangements for, among other things, the police, 
the judiciary, the military, for the collection of 
taxation and for controlling the exploitation of 
colonies through merchant companies. More 
importantly, it overlooks the fact that the system 


was built on a much stronger authority over 


property rights since, contrary to the common 
belief, a strong government is a requirement of 
market liberalism. This as I shall show is important 
in the international system. 

More importantly still, in that context, it 
overlooks the fact that the British Government 
sought to extend British property rights throughout 
the world — British market liberalism was 
accompanied by a substantial growth of the 
Empire. The international component of the 
success of the domestic market system — free 
trade — was, according to many historians, 
dependent upon the British Navy. This is impor- 
tant when we consider the widespread view that 
peace and economic liberalism go together. 

This idea was held by thinkers such as Adam 
Smith and Thomas Paine. They saw the previously 
existing mercantilism as reflecting nationalism, a 
nationalism that subordinated economic activity 
and individual rights to the State and its domestic 
and international objectives and was aggressive in 
its relations with other countries. 

Against this, it was argued, an international 
economic order based on individual rights and 
less government intervention would reflect a 
greater harmony of interest internationally as well 
as nationally. A major proponent of this view, 
Richard Cobden, argued that those who trade 
freely with each other would be unlikely to fight 
with each other — in modern terminology, he 
allied the economic dries, or what can be termed 
the secular fundamentalists, with the peace 
movement. The Cobden view, which was given 
some apparent support by the relative peace and 
economic prosperity for Britain and many other 
countries under the Pax Britannica, seemed to 
accommodate easily the rapid expansion of 
British colonies, and the dominant role of the 
British Navy. 

Nor was it shaken by the emergence of World 
War I even though this illustrated, as one of the 
problems of the Cobden view, that it needed all 
important countries to follow it. So while Britain's 
trade and financial exchanges were completely 
free, Germany's, for example, were not. At the 
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outbreak of World War |, Britain had low gold 
reserves and large credit outstandings; Germany 
had large gold balances; and much of German 
trade was financed by British banks; German 
shipping was also heavily insured by British 
companies. For Britain — the incentive to resort to 
force was low, as Cobden’s view suggested; for 
Germany the economic constraints on using force 
were much less. 

Nevertheless, many observers, including the 
major United States figures involved in the 
development of the GATT and the post-war 
international institutions, ascribed the breakdown 
of the liberal system and the rise of protectionism 
in the interwar period as a major cause of World 
War Il. Many writers now argue that economic 
interdependence among nations is also seen as a 
basis for peace. 

While peace is essential for the market to work, 
there are doubts about how complete the links are 
between economic interchange and peace. It did 
not seem to help that economic linkages between 
France and Germany were substantial before 
1870, 1914 and 1939. Certainly we now have a 
much larger world and separating politics and 
economics would contribute to reducing political 
conflict. The postwar Western liberal system, 
whatever its limitations, did achieve a substantial 
separation of politics from the day-to-day econo- 
mic issues, if not the structural issues and despite 
considerable backsliding, much of this remains at 


least in the West. A large number of the countries 


of the world, however, do not separate economic 
and political factors domestically or international- 
ly. Left-wing authoritarian governments explicitly 
do not; countries such as the USSR and China 
have consciously resisted the level of inter- 
dependence Cobden implies. Right-wing author- 
itarian governments often allow considerable 
privatisation but the other components of the 
liberal system do not exist in full — which should 
give the secular fundamentalists food for thought. 

Therefore, the standard view of the internation- 
al political and economic system is, | would 
argue, too simple. When we ask why these 
over-simple views of the international system 
occur we can point to a number of reasons. Let me 
point to one, which is in part a question of 
perceptions but which illustrates a more basic 
issue, 

For example, as economists we are still taught 
the historical example of trade in cloth and wine 
between England and Portugal — an early 
demonstration in classical economics of the 
benefits of comparative advantage. Yet later 
political and economic analysis has argued that 
not only was this trade of questionable value to 
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Portugal but only came about through military 
coercion by a strong State taking advantage of a 
weaker one. The principle of comparative advan- 
tage remains no less valid but this example 
suggests that in particular cases economic out- 
comes may reflect more than differences in costs 
and consumer tastes, and will often include strong 
political influences. 

The larger point is that the liberal thinkers 
underestimated, as they still do, the difficulties of 
extending their market model, largely separated 
from the activities of government, into the 
international sphere. 

Economics does not normally concern itself 
with issues of inequality. Yet international rela- 
tions are between nations that are not equal, with 
all that that means for risks and vulnerabilities to 
coercion or influence and the differential scope 
for bargaining pressure or opportunities. 

| noted earlier that the basis for a liberal market 
domestically is a strong government to ensure at 
least that all co-operate to make the market work. 
This is helped by the reduction of barriers and 
hindrances to market freedom domestically, 
including the enforcement of law and order. 

Internationally, where we have large numbers 
of countries consciously retaining inequalities, the 
freeing up of the system so that the market could 
work in a text book fashion would require the 
development of a degree of co-operation and 
equality that national boundaries are consciously 
designed to prevent. To achieve the degree of 
sacrifice of national sovereignty of the kind that 
would validate the application of the liberal 
market model to the world would require a 
Capacity for strong international action, including 
the power to impose sanctions that will not occur 
in my life time. 

A number of factors in my historical survey are 
critical in looking at where things may go in the 
future. What | have called secular fundamentalists 
look back with nostalgia to the post-war period of 
liberalism and even more so to the haicyon days 
of the 19th century, which they see as contribut- 
ing to the eras of relative peace and stability of 
those periods. They see signs of a weakening of 
political will now in the international scene. They 
look back at the economic nationalism of the 
1930s and see that this exacerbated the political 
nationalism of that time, leading to the more 
frequent use of force to achieve individual 
countries’ objectives. The failures in the present 
system, they suggest, risk taking us back to that 
situation. They argue that we have to return to the 
liberal market system that was achieved in the 
19th century and in the immediate post-war years 
not only to achieve the economic efficiency and 
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growth of those days, but Cobden-like, to ensure 
peace. 

As | have indicated, many have doubted 
whether liberalism ever existed in its stylised form 
internationally. They argue instead that it needed 
strong government and international enforcement 
-—— ‘laissez-faire needed to be planned’ as one 
writer suggested and, free trade had to be 
enforced, as another saw it. This enforcement they 
saw as being provided first by Britain and then, in 
the postwar years by the U.S. — under what was 
called the Pax Americana. 

While the intellectual leadership the U.S. 
offered — encouraging liberalism and inter- 
dependence — was important, more important 
was the mix of financial, economic and political 
incentives and the exercise of political power by 
the U.S. in imposing a liberalised international 
economic system. 

Even so, for the countries of Western Europe — 
as for Australia — priority in the postwar years 
was to the domestic economy. Their, and our, 
commitment to an international system, even 
under Coercion, was dependent on our achieving 
domestic economic stability. 

For those who saw the Pax Americana as 
important, a reduced U.S. willingness and ability 
to offer incentives to enforce international co- 
operation explains for many the current crucial 
decline in the effectiveness of the international 
economic system. We saw earlier that in GNP 
terms, at least, the U.S, position has weakened — 
and this is certainly an important factor. It need 
not be fatal for several reasons. 

First, while a number of countries seem to be 
moving towards a more mercantilist system, this 
need not take us back to the 1930s and the pursuit 
of nationalism by force. The political nationalism 
of mercantilism was not always aggressive. And 
the tendencies we see to mercantilism in the 
world today need not be inconsistent with a 
co-operative international system if there are 
sufficient pressures in the other direction. Moreov- 
er, there are strong disincentives to aggressive 
nationalism by the countries of the world: the use 
of force for economic purposes has declined. Even 
in the Third World, where force continues to be 
used more frequently and economic motives are 
seldom the major ones, the incentives seem less 
than in the past. In a nuclear environment the 
potential costs are high. In addition, there have 
been important changes in the world economic 
structure which would probably limit inward- 
looking nationalism. The vastly larger economic 
scales of production and the much greater spread 
of international enterprise compared with basical- 
ly unchanged national boundaries would make a 
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1930s situation politically difficult for most 
countries. 

The decline of the U.S. leadership for the 
international system involves costs but need not 
be critical. Japan and the EEC could act, together 
with the U.S., to maintain the system. Since major 
countries gain most from such a collective system, 
the incentive remains for them to do so. Contrary 
to the U.S., Japan has yet to see itself filling a 
world leadership role and the associated need to 
contribute — while the EEC, in the same situation, 
has yet to act as a single unit. Both might be 
expected eventually to take a stronger role. 

The drop in the relative size of its GNP probably 
exaggerates the U.S. loss of economic dominance. 
In trade its relative decline is less, and it has less 
need to insure against economic insecurity — it 
has greater oil supply independence, for example. 
It is probably also making more conscious use of 
the influence that it has. 

Moreover, the incentives the U.S. offered to 
achieve co-operation among Western European 
countries were not just substantial financial and 
aid provisions. The provision of a security system 
— both through the nuclear umbrella and through 
participation in specific defence arrangements 
such as NATO — were possibly more important. 
Changes have occurred subsequently in the value 
of this security with the level of international 
threat. This changed value, rather than Gaullist 
intransigence, for example, could explain French 
resistance to the dominant U.S. role in the 1960s 
— on gold or with respect to NATO; the reduced 
value of the U.S. security system for Europe, 
particularly with detente, made a number of 
countries less willing to be part of the collective 
economic system. Since then the perception of the 
security threat has increased again. U.S. technolo- 
gical superiority is-also likely to ensure its 
predominance in this field. 

In considering the implications of linkages 
between economics and politics we need to 
distinguish between the linking of political and 
economic issues on an ad hoc or day-to-day basis 
~~ which will weaken the rules of the game, on 
which continued international co-operation is 
substantially dependent; and the linking of such 
issues in a way that supports the system. 

Many past U.S. actions — its linking of 
European monetary behaviour to its provision of 
support for troops based in Europe — were 
designed to support the system. Its efforts to get 
the EEC or Japan to reduce barriers to trade 
generally fall into a similar category. But, 
inevitably, the substantially overvalued U.S. 
exchange rate offers the danger of leading to ad 
hoc day-to-day protective measures, such as its 
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market enhancement measures, which could 
undermine the system. 

The international system undoubtedly has 
important weaknesses. Since 1971 there has been 
no fully effective international monetary system. 
Similarly, the condition of the postwar rules that 
adjustments should be made by the debtor rather 
than the creditor country has relevance to the 
current — and very serious — imbalance in 
international exchange rates. A further weakness 
is the insufficient institutional recognition of the 
link between money and trade — which the 
possibility of sustained imbalances in internation- 
al exchange rates distorting liberal trade measures 
illustrates. These arise not just from the politically 
based priority given to domestic stability that | 
referred to earlier but also to the pol itically based 
unwillingness to co-ordinate the use of domestic 
policy instruments. 

And threats to the international economy do 
exist — of which the sharp elements of U.S.-EEC 
and U.S.-Japan relations are only symptomatic. 
For example, many foresee a drop in the U.S. 
dollar. Should it occur quickly, it would affect the 
international system as well as the international 
economy, perhaps very seriously. It would also 
have major political and strategic as well as 
economic impacts. 

Let me now try to summarise what | have said. | 
said at the start of the lecture that how we analyse 
the linkages between economics and politics is 
fundamental to how we analyse foreign policy. 
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Why is it so important? 

| shall deal first with the day-to-day issues of 
foreign policy. In almost any situation a mix of 
economic and political motivations exists. Almost 
any economic change has political implications, 
and most political changes have economic 
consequences. Moreover, | also said that govern- 
ments and societies have many objectives — 
some economic, some political. If we analyse any 
particular issue in purely economic terms, we will 
be concerned primarily with economic efficiency. 
We could argue that since communities are 
concerned with more than just economic welfare 
— they also want security, equity, independence, 
stability — they are prepared to trade-off some 
economic efficiency for these other things. 
Looking just at the economic issues tends, 
paradoxically, to overlook the underlying fact that 
economics itself is about trade-offs. We can 
equally seek to be efficient in our pursuit of 
security, equity, independence, stability; these are 
not independent of economic efficiency, but the 
outcome would be different from what we would 
achieve if we are only interested in economic 
efficiency. 

Whatever we might think we are doing, other 
countries are seeking a mix of objectives. They are 
bargaining at home and internationally between 
political and economic objectives. Our own 
bargaining capacity will be that much less if we 
do not acknowledge that — and analyse our 
responses accordingly. 
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We could also say that applying the efficiency 
argument solely to material welfare is only 
possible if those other things —~ security, equity, 
independence and stability — are given and are 
unaffected by what happens to economic welfare. 
Yet as we have seen this is substantially at 
variance with the facts of history. 


How far changes in the structure of the 
international system are brought about by econo- 
mic factors is still debated. The common view, we 
_ saw, is that much of the interwar period conflict 
arose from highly protective trade policies. These 
reflected aggressive nationalism that not only 
reduced economic growth but ultimately contri- 
buted to war. 


On this analysis, the postwar system, and the 
postwar institutional framework which kept poli- 
tics and economics in separate compartments and 
pursued trade liberalisation was substantially 
responsible for the maintenance of peace and the 
economic growth and prosperity of the postwar 
era. Those pursuing this argument tend to divide 
between those who see the institutions as 
fundamental and those who accept that these 
arrangements will only work if someone enforces 
them. This role was ascribed, as we saw, to the 
United States. 


On either of those analyses, we would face a 
pessimistic prospect. The institutional structure of 
the postwar years is weakening for various 
reasons, including the larger number of countries 
involved — many of whom are not market 
economies of the kind that developed these 
institutions. Protection, seen as critically growing 
and causally devastating —- as recent Summits 
have made clear —- seems difficult to turn back. If 
we consider that the role of the U.S. was crucial, 
we face its declining relative economic preemi- 
nence and capacity for leadership — and we 
noted that the EEC and Japan have not offered yet 
to play an effective joint leadership role. 


if the splitting of economics and politics were so 
critical, then pessimism would be warranted. Yet 
it is not clear that on a broader analysis such 
pessimism is warranted. It is not necessarily true 
that protection was itself a major causal factor in 
the interwar years. To many historians the fall in 
international money and credit was the basic 
economic problem in the 1930s. Competitive 
trade protection cannot be easily identified as a 
cause of global conflict, though the economic 
insecurity — a political factor — it caused in 
Japan through putting at risk the capacity to 
purchase raw materials, was undoubtedly a 
significant contributor to the Japanese invasion of 
China and later the bombing of Pearl Harbour. 
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But even if we accept the interwar analysis, it 
need not repeat itself. We now have a different 
world. Protection has been growing — but we 
have continued trade growth. Only in 1982-83 
was there a downturn in international trade — by 
one per cent — and that can be closely related to 
the downturn in international liquidity. 

Even if protection had the effects that are often 
ascribed to it, it is not obvious that its continued 
increase would return us to a period of aggressive 
nationalism. The costs of aggression have risen 
very sharply, not all of the old mercantilism was 
aggressive, and in any case the world has 
changed. Scales of economic production and 
technology have grown greatly, international 
businesses have become more widespread but 
national boundaries have not changed significant- 
ly. The pressures to maintain a liberal, outward 
looking economy are now much greater. 

Even if we accept that U.S. leadership was and 
is vital, the decline in the relative size of U.S. GNP 
is important, but it is critical only if we see 
economic issues as separate from political issues. 
If, however, we start from the proposition that 
security is the prime objective of nations, it is by 
no means obvious that the U.S. leadership 
capability has diminished significantly. It has 
varied from time to time due to changes in the 
level of strategic threat. The capacity for U.S. 
leadership was great during the Cold War, 
declined during detente and has increased in 
recent years as the concerns about the strategic 
balance have returned. In other words, President 
Reagan’s references to Russia as the ‘Evil Empire’ 
have major economic as well as political signifi- 
cance. 

Black and white analyses of strategic security 
problems may have raised the U.S. security profile 
but are unlikely to help understand the world or 
contribute to solutions. Similarly, we have to 
move from our black and white analysis of the 
international system if we are to be ready to 
respond effectively to problems emerging in it. 

Obviously an outward looking, basically liberal 
market oriented approach to world trade and 
payments remains vital. While we do not have to 
be unduly pessimistic about its continuation, we 
do have to face the reality of major problems 
ahead. We can give substance to our optimism 
only by understanding and analysing better the 
international system. We need to be able to 
respond effectively to day-to-day developments 
and, as well, to structural changes in the 
international system. To do so, we need to 
recognise and understand better the links between 
economics and politics in international affairs and 
in foreign policy. 
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South Pacific Forum communique 


Text of the communique of the 16th South Pacific Forum held in Rarotonga, Cook islands, on 5-6- 


August: 


The 16th South Pacific Forum was held in Rarotonga, Cook Islands, from 5 to 6 August 1985. The 
meeting was attended by Heads of Government from Australia, Cook Islands, Federated States of 
Micronesia (as an observer), Fiji, Kiribati, Nauru, New Zealand, Niue, Papua New Guinea, Tuvalu, 
Vanuatu and Western Samoa, while Solomon Islands was represented by the Deputy Prime Minister 
and Tonga was represented by its Foreign Minister. 

The Prime Minister of the Cook Islands, the Hon Sir Thomas Davis, KBE, chaired the meeting. The 


main issues were discussed as follows: 


Decolonisation: New Caledonia 


The Forum reviewed developments in New 
Caledonia since its last meeting. The Forum 
reaffirmed its support for self-determination and 
the early transition to an independent New 
Caledonia in accordance with the innate, active 
rights and aspirations of the indigenous people 
and in a manner which guaranteed the rights and 
interests of all inhabitants of this multi-racial 
society, 

The Forum condemned the violence which had 
and continues to occur in New Caledonia and 
which has resulted in tragic loss of life thus 
seriously jeopardising the process of dialogue. 
Heads of Government called on all parties to 
refrain from further violence and to engage in 
constructive dialogue which, alone, would ensure 
a peaceful and lasting resolution of New Caledo- 
nia’s present problems. 

Referring to the decision on New Caledonia 
adopted at its last meeting in Tuvalu, the Forum 
welcomed the fact that France had now publicly 
agreed to an early act of self-determination with 
the objective of bringing New Caledonia to 
independence. The Forum noted with satisfaction 
that the-date for the act of self-determination had 
been brought forward: the vote was now to take 
place by the end of 1987 at the latest. 

The Forum urged the French Government to 
undertake electoral reforms before the act of 
self-determination to ensure that the result accur- 
ately reflected the wishes of the Kanak people and 
others who had a long-term residence in and 
commitment to New Caledonia. 

The Forum noted with interest the statement 
made by the French Prime Minister in April 1985 
in which he outlined proposals for the administra- 
tion of New Caledonia in the period leading up to 
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the act of self-determination. The Forum noted 
that, in accordance with the Prime Minister's 
announcement, legislation concerning the rela- 
tionship between New Caledonia and France had 
recently been adopted by the French Parliament. 
Heads of Government expressed the view that the 
course of action on which the French Government 
had now embarked contained positive elements 
which were appropriate in assisting the territory in 
its evolution to independence. 

The Forum expressed the strong hope that this 
plan would be firmly and consistently pursued to 
its conclusion by 31 December 1987. The Forum 
called on all parties to work towards the proper 
conduct of the forthcoming regional elections in a 
fair and peaceful manner and to advance diligent- 
ly the process of decolonisation within New 
Caledonia. 

In the light of strong reservations about in- 
creased militarisation of the region, the Forum 
called on France to clarify publicly the nature and 
extent of its announced intention to upgrade its 
military facilities in New Caledonia. The Forum: 


also again stressed its view that France should 


transfer additional political and administrative 
powers to the territory to ensure that it was 
adequately prepared for independence, and take 
the practical steps necessary to guarantee the full 
and active participation of the Melanesian com- 
munity in the territory’s educational, vocational, 
administrative and economic structures. 

The Forum addressed the question of granting 
Forum observer status to the FLNKS? and agreed 
to set up a working group to review the question 
of observer status in the Forum. The group should 
consider the existing guidelines governing the 
question of observer status, and consider whether 


anemia 


1. Front de Liberation Kanak et Socialiste. (Ed). 
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The Vice-President of the Council of Government in 
New Caledonia, Mr Jean-Marie Tjibaou, visited Austra- 
lia several times during the past 12 months and held 
discussions with Government representatives over the 
question of New Caledonian independence. {AIS photo). 


any changes were desirable or necessary. The 
Forum noted that the work of this group would 
assist consideration of, but not be confined to, the 
proposal that the FLNKS be admitted to observer 
status at Forum meetings. 

The Forum discussed in some detail the ques- 
tion of possible involvement of the United Nations 
in the situation in New Caledonia. It was widely 
acknowledged that keeping the question before 
the international community was important, and 
Forum members felt that speeches by Forum 
members in the United Nations General Assem- 
bly’s general debate might take up the objectives 
of the Forum in relation to New Caledonia. 

However, the Forum reaffirmed that it had a 
continuing primary role, as a regional body, to 
continue its consideration of developments in the 
territory and to respond as and where appropriate. 
While noting the arguments on the question of 
reinscription of New Caledonia on the United 
Nations List of Non-Self Governing Territories, 
and without accepting reinscription at this junc- 
ture, the Forum would seek information from the 
appropriate organs of the UN on the applicability 
of the UN Charter and the 1960 Declaration on 
the granting of independence to colonial coun- 
tries and peoples. It agreed to give further consid- 
eration to this question at its 17th meeting. 

The Forum noted that the Ministerial Group 
established at Tuvalu to discuss Forum views on 
New Caledonia with the Independence Front and 
the French authorities had fulfilled its original 
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mandate. It expressed appreciation for the reports 
circulated to all Forum members on the two 
meetings which members of the Ministerial Group 
had held at the end of 1984. 

The Forum agreed, however, that there was a 
need for all member countries to remain fully 
informed of developments in future and decided 
to establish a standing committee of officials to 
report to the Ministerial Group on a continuing 
basis over the crucial period before the next 
meeting of the Forum. The Officials Group should 
alert the Ministerial Group to any development 
including political developments in France itself 
which may call for a reaction or a response by the 
Ministerial Group or by Forum governments as a 
whole. 

The Forum agreed that its views should be 
conveyed formally to the French Government. 


French Polynesia 


The Forum considered an application by French 
Polynesia to the Forum for observer status. While 
acknowledging French Polynesia’s ties with some 
of its island neighbours the Forum was unable to 
agree to granting the Territory observer status 
under its existing guidelines for membership, in 
particular the need for a definite date to have been 
set for independence. These guidelines would be 
reviewed by a working group. 


Regional nuclear matters 


South Pacific nuclear free zone treaty 


The Forum considered the report of the Chair- 
man of the working group* of officials on a South 
Pacific nuclear free zone and the agreed text of a 
draft South Pacific nuclear free zone treaty 
annexed to the report. It was noted that the draft 
treaty incorporated all of the principles on a South 
Pacific nuclear free zone adopted by the 15th 
Forum in Tuvalu. The Forum endorsed the text of 
the treaty produced by the working group and 
opened it for signature at the Forum by those 
countries in a position to do so, it being under- 
stood by the Forum that some countries would not 
be in a position to sign the Treaty, at least until 
they had subjected it to their normal constitutional 
processes. Heads of Government of Australia, 
Cook Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, New Zealand, Niue, 
Tuvalu and Western Samoa signed the treaty. 

The Forum also considered the three draft 
protocols to the South Pacific nuclear free zone 


2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 


365, No. 5, May 1985, page 480 and No. 6, June 
1985, page 551. l 
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treaty. Since the protocols involve countries out- 
side the region it was agreed that consultations 
should be held with all the countries eligible to 
sign the protocols before they were finalised. The 
Forum commissioned the working group on a 
South Pacific nuclear free zone to organise these 
consultations and to make recommendations to 
Forum leaders concerning the adoption of the 
protocols at the next meeting of the Forum in 
1986 or earlier if practicable. 

The Forum observed that endorsement of the 
_ South Pacific nuclear free zone treaty, which 
would establish only the second nuclear weapon 
free zone in a permanently inhabited area, re- 
flected the deep concern of all Forum members at 
the continuing nuclear arms race and the risk of 
nuclear war. In this context the Forum welcomed 
the resumption of arms control talks between the 
superpowers and expressed its hope that these 
talks would achieve their declared objective of a 
reduction in nuclear weapons and to their even- 
tual elimination as well as to the prevention of an 
arms race in space. 

The Forum also noted that the Third Review 
Conference of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty would be held in Geneva from 27 August 
to 24 September 1985 and that the South Pacific 
nuclear free zone treaty is in accordance with 
Article Vil of the NPT concerning regional 
arrangements to ensure the absence of nuclear 
weapons. The Forum agreed that the Review 
Conference be informed of the progress made on 
the establishment of the zone. 

The Forum expressed support for Australia’s 
initiative at the Review Conference to require the 
application of fullscope International Atomic 
Energy Agency safeguards to all nuclear exports to 
non-nuclear weapon States and noted that the 
initiative was fully consistent with Article IV of the 
zone treaty. The Forum affirmed its support for the 
NPT as the most important means of preventing 
the spread of nuclear weapons to additional 
countries. 

Forum Leaders noted that the southern bound- 
ary to which the South Pacific nuclear free zone 
will apply is the area governed by the Antarctic 
Treaty which provides for the Antarctic to remain 
demilitarised, free of nuclear weapons for there to 
be a ban on nuclear testing and the disposal of 
nuclear wastes. Interest was expressed in the 
continued viability of the Antarctic Treaty system 
which complemented in an adjacent area their 
own efforts to establish a South Pacific nuclear 
free zone. 


French nuclear testing 


The Forum reaffirmed its total opposition to 
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French nuclear testing in the South Pacific in 
defiance of the view of all the independent and 
self-governing countries of the region. The Forum 
urged France to cease immediately its nuclear 
testing program at Moruroa Atoll and noted that 
one of the principal reasons for adopting a South 
Pacific nuclear free zone treaty was the deep wish 
of all Forum members that no nuclear tests be 
conducted anywhere within the region. The 
Forum also reaffirmed their support for the early 
conclusion of a comprehensive test ban treaty 
which would ban all nuclear tests by all States in 
all environments. 


Dumping of radioactive waste 


The Forum reaffirmed its strong opposition to 
the dumping of radioactive waste in the oceans of 
the region. Forum members were committed to 
the early conclusion of the convention and 
protocols being negotiated under the auspices of 
the South Pacific Regional Environment Program 
(SPREP) which would, among other things, pre- 
clude the dumping at sea of radioactive waste in 
the region. The Forum noted that this commitment 
was also enshrined in the South Pacific nuclear 
free zone treaty. 

The Forum welcomed the statement by the 
Prime Minister of Japan that Japan had no 
intention of dumping radioactive waste in the 
Pacific Ocean in disregard of the concern express- 
ed by the communities of the region. 

The Forum considered further the proposal, 
made by Nauru at the 15th Forum at Tuvalu, to 
strengthen the London Dumping Convention 
(LDC) including the report of the Chairman of the 
South Pacific nuclear free zone working group 
recording the working group’s consideration of 
the Nauru proposal. 

The Forum noted that the next meeting of 
parties would take place from 23 to 27 September 
1985. In the light of their shared opposition to 
radioactive waste dumping at sea, it was agreed 
that those Forum members participating in the 
LDC meeting would consult closely about 
approaches to this issue at that meeting. H was 
recognised that it would be desirable to achieve a 
common approach. The advantages were noted of 
having additional Forum members adhere to the 
LDC, so as to increase the number of LDC parties 
which shared South Pacific regional concerns. 


Smaller Island Countries 


The Forum received and adopted the report of 
the committee on Smaller tsland Countries (S1Cs) 
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prepared under a mandate from the Tuvalu 
statement. It also adopted the following statement 
on SICs: 


The South Pacific Forum contains a diversity of 
membership, culturally, ethnically and in terms of the 
size, natural resources and population of its member 
countries. All Pacific island States are small in global 
terms and many are very isolated, widely scattered 
and vulnerable. 

The characteristics of smallness, isolation, severe 
lack of resources and vulnerability are particularly 
acute for the SICs of the Forum namely Cook islands, 
Kiribati, Niue and Tuvalu. Many of these characteris- 
tics are shared by the outer island communities of the 
larger countries. They give rise to particularly severe 
problems „in terms of: 


@ limited agricultural and manufacturing potential; 


@ diseconomies of scale and weak bargaining power; 
è expensive and irregular transport links; and 
@ inadequate Communications. 


The cumulative effect of these problems is that SICs 
economies face great difficulties in generating self- 
sustaining economic activity and are, therefore, 
heavily dependent on a continuing flow of external 
assistance, 

The Forum is founded on the recognition that 
regional co-operation offers benefits to individual 
countries through tackling common problems 
together. In the Pacific way, the smallest most 
vulnerable members of the family deserve special 
attention. The Forum, therefore, recognises that spe- 
cial emphasis on meeting the needs of the SICs should 
be given through support of their national develop- 
ment strategies and through preferential treatment in 
regional programs. 

To this end the Forum considered a series of 
proposals to put that special emphasis into effect both 
through existing regional programs and through new 
initiatives. These proposals address action in the 
fields of fisheries, transport, tourism, agriculture, 
external employment, energy, water, culture, miner- 
als, manufacturing, communications and education. 

The Forum noted the critical need for whatever 
economic potential exists in the SICs to be explored 
and developed to the full. This is more critical for 
these countries than for other Forum members whose 
greater economic resources allow a greater range of 
development options. In order to ensure the effective 
inter-relationship of sectoral efforts, due attention is 
also required in the areas of national planning 
capabilities and the improvement of development 
assistance procedures and co-ordination. 

The Forum recognises that given the special char- 
acteristics and problems of the SICs, the objective of 
economic independence may not be practicable in 
some cases even in the longer term. In these cases, 
provision for development and recurrent budgetary 
aid must be considered. For those SICs whose 
declared goal is economic self-reliance, every effort 
should be extended to assist in this endeavour. 

The Forum recognises that calling for further 
additional financial and technical assistance in order 
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to achieve the objective and self-reliance may appear 
paradoxical. Yet in order to ignite a self-generating 
process of economic development in very small 
economies additional fuel is needed. The Forum, 
therefore, invites aid donors to the region, be they 
traditional friends or new ones, to join in recognising 
the special needs of the Forum’s SICs members and to 
extend to them additional and concessional assist- 
ance in their programs. 

The Forum welcomed the response by Austra- 
lia, Fiji and New Zealand in particular who 
offered a range of additional benefits and trade 
concessions to the SICs to assist them with their 
special developmental problems, Australia circu- 
lated to the Forum a paper on assistance it could 
make available to SICs in respect of the recom- 
mendations in the committee report. 

In addition to providing assistance in manpow- 
er development, Fiji announced that a special 
concessional duty rate had been introduced and 
was in place for imports of handcraft from SICs 
into Fiji. 

Appreciation was expressed for a grant of 
$NZ250 000 from the New Zealand Government 
to fund follow-up to the report. The Forum agreed 
that representatives of the SICs should meet to 
decide on the application of these and other funds 
which may become available. 


ASEAN-Forum dialogue 


Heads of Government agreed on the desirability 
of continuing to develop relations between the 
Forum and ASEAN, and to this end considered 
that there should be a further consolidation of 
links between the South Pacific Bureau for Econo- 
mic Co-operation (SPEC) and the ASEAN Secre- 
tariat. 


Single regional organisation 


The Forum noted the interim report of the 
committee of Foreign Ministers which had been 
established to look into the question of a single 
regional organisation. It commended the Ministers 
for their work to date and requested them to 
continue their review. 


increased inter-parliamentary 
contact 


The Forum received a proposal for developing 
increased inter-parliamentary contacts in the re- 
gion and agreed to the preparation by New 
Zealand of a more detailed paper to be presented 
to the next Forum. 
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Regional trade: SPARTECA 


The Forum received the report of the fifth 
meeting of the regional committee on trade, held 
in Nauru in june 1985, It noted with satisfaction 
that trade under the South Pacific Regional Trade 
and Economic Co-operation Agreement (SPARTE- 
CA) continued to grow and that Australia and 
New Zealand were continuing efforts through 
SPARTECA to assist the development of the Forum 
island countries. The Forum welcomed the 
announcement by Australia that across-the-board 
duty-free unrestricted access was to be granted to 
all exports from Forum island countries other than 
products to which Australian sectoral policies 
apply. 

It also welcomed moves by Australia and New 
Zealand to liberalise the rules of origin for imports 
under SPARTECA. The Forum acknowledged the 
concern of SICs that the provisions of SPARTECA 
were not particularly relevant to their needs: their 
export-oriented base was so small that they could 
not take advantage of the concessionary terms of 
trade that were available under the Agreement 
and special arrangements might be necessary in 
their case. 

The Forum welcomed the offer of Australia and 
New Zealand to enter into discussions, without 
obligation, of whether there would be an advan- 
tage for other Forum countries to enter a 
broadened Australia-New Zealand Closer Econo- 
mic Relations Agreement (ANZCER). The Forum 
requested the regional committee on trade to be 
held in Wellington next year to report on this 
matter. 

In the context of trade and investment the 
Forum welcomed an announcement by New 
Zealand of extensions to the Pacific Islands 
Industrial Development Scheme (PHDS) which 
should increase the effectiveness of the Scheme in 
attracting soundly based investment to the Forum 
island countries. 


The Pacific Forum Line 


The Forum was pleased to note that the Pacific 
Forum Line (PFL) had made very real progress in 
its development as an economically viable ser- 
vice. In 1985 it is expected that the PFL will for the 
first time achieve close to a break-even point in its 
operations. The Forum was appreciative of a 
recent grant from the EEC of 3.2 million European 
Currency Units (ECUs) for containers for the PFL 
and also welcomed a matching grant from New 
Zealand of approximately $NZ5 million for the 
Line. The Forum endorsed a pre-feasibility study 
of the proposed extension of the PFL feeder 
service from Fiji-Tuvalu-Kiribati to Micronesia. 
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Forum Fisheries Agency 


The Forum took note of the Forum Fisheries 
Agency (FFA) Director's report and expressed 
great satisfaction with the Agency's performance. 
The Forum also expressed satisfaction that the FFA 
had now been fully recognised by the major 
foreign fishing nations. It called for the speedy. 


conclusion of a multilateral treaty with the United = 


States, which was of major importance to the 
countries in the Pacific. 


Micronesia 
Heads of Government noted that the people of 
the Federated States of Micronesia, the Republic 


of the Marshall Islands, and the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands had exercised their — 


right of self-determination in free and fair plebis- 
cites observed by the United Nations. They <  ž 


looked forward to early approval of the termina- 
tion of the Trusteeship Agreement over these 
territories by the United Nations in accordance 
with the express wishes of their people. They also 
looked forward to the conclusion of arrangements 
for the termination of the Trusteeship over the 
Republic of Palau. 

The Forum welcomed and approved the ap- 
plication by Palau to become a full member of the 
FFA, 

The Forum expressed its sincere condolences to 
the family, the people and the Government of 
Palau over the tragic death of its late President, 
Haruo | Remeliik. It wished to record its apprecia- 
tion of the late President's interest in and contribu- 
tion to regional affairs in the South Pacific. 


China and Japan 


Forum leaders noted that the General-Secretary 
of the Chinese Communist Party had recently 
made a successful visit to a number of regional 
member States, and had again emphasised Chi- 
na's strong interest in playing a helpful and 
constructive role in the region. The Forum noted 
Australia’s offer to facilitate productive contacts 
between China and those Forum isiand countries 
which might wish to develop their relations with 
China. 

The Forum, taking into account Prime Minister 
Nakasone’s visit to the region and the current 
levels of Japanese aid to Forum States, requested 
SPEC to explore the establishment of a dialogue 
with Japan with a view to obtaining further 
assistance for the SICs in particular. 

The Forum unanimously welcomed Fiji’s offer 
to host the 17th South Pacific Forum at a time to 
be decided in 1986. 
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Fortieth anniversary of the United Nations: an Australian 


perspective 


Speech by the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, delivering the H.V. Evatt 
Memorial Lecture, to the United Nations Association, in Surfers Paradise, Queensland, on 23 August: 


It is an honour for me to be invited to deliver the H.V. Evatt Memorial Lecture on the subject of the 
United Nations at age 40. | hope the invitation owes something more to my, and the Labor 
Government's, commitment to the UN than the coincidence of our birthdays! 

It is a particular privilege to give an address in honour of Dr Evatt, a truly distinguished Australian who 
contributed so much to our law, diplomacy and public affairs. As a leader of the party to which I belong, 
his life and career exhibited a commitment to principles which | overwhelmingly share. 


Doc Evatt’s career was an extraordinarily col- 
ourful and varied one, an almost equal mixture, in 
retrospect, of heroic achievement, tragedy and 
farce — but throughout that career he consistently 
demonstrated the strength of his commitment to 
principle in ways that are still exemplary and 
inspiring. As Australia’s Foreign Minister, Evatt 
played a central role in the founding of the United 
Nations. He was centrally involved in the drafting 
of the UN Charter at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence in 1945. His crucial role, and that for which 
history will probably most remember him, was to 
protect and enhance the position of the smaller 
nations, including Australia, and to strengthen the 
UN's role in economic and social development. 
He saw the United Nations as a great opportunity 
for the international community to secure peace 
and establish a framework for international rela- 
tions which would advance the social and econo- 
mic well-being and the political and civil rights of 
mankind. He would have been vitally interested 
in — and | add, concerned about — its progress 
and prospects after 40 years. 

During that period Australia has remained 
committed to the United Nations and has been 
active in many aspects of the work of the UN. 
Ours was the first permanent mission accredited 
to the United Nations in New York. Norman 
Makin, another Labor parliamentarian, was the 
first President of the Security Council, and Evatt 
himself was President of the General Assembly at 
its third session in 1948, presiding in that capacity 
over the adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

Australia has served on many other bodies such 
as the Economic and Social Council, the Trus- 
teeship Council, the International Court of Justice 
and the board of the UN Development Program. It 
is a member of all the specialised agencies. 
Australia is the 11th largest contributor to the UN 
budget and we are also a major contributor to the 
budgets of the specialised agencies and the 
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The late Dr H.V. Evatt. (AIS photo). 


various funds maintained throughout the UN 
system. 

Forty years after the Charter came into force 
another Labor government is in power in Austra- 
lia. We have reaffirmed commitment to the 
United Nations through our election to, and active 
participation in, the Security Council and the 
Commission for Human Rights. That reaffirmation 
is one of basic principle. My party is committed to 
the international humanist values that motivated 
many of those involved in the establishment of the 
United Nations Organisation. 

Those over 40 often point to that age as marking 
the onset of middle age. For those approaching 
that age now, who in their youth were wont to say 
‘never trust anyone over 30’, the very idea of 
becoming 40 is in itself almost enough to induce a 
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feeling of mid-life crisis. On the other hand, there 
are many who give conviction to the defiant cry 
that ‘life begins at 40’. A 40th birthday is a 
significant one for any ordinary mortal, and it is an 
appropriate point at which to review the state of 
the United Nations, for which rather-out of the 
ordinary hopes were held. 

By far the most important reason for treating this 
40th anniversary as significant is that the United 
Nations is undergoing a period of reassessment 
and self-criticism unprecedented in its history. 
There has been talk of reform before but there is at 
present a more acute awareness that the United 
Nations needs to be revitalised and to perform its 
tasks more effectively. 


The UN and its critics 


There are undoubtedly many grounds for thor- 
oughly valid criticisms of the United Nations 
Organisation, not least by those of us who value 
the principles which motivated its establishment 
and regret its shortcomings. 

Over recent years a pervasive feeling of stale- 
mate has developed within the General Assembly 
with the almost automatic repetition of agenda 
items and resolutions. These resolutions are infre- 
quently implemented, and often the only outcome 
is a request to the Secretary-General to make yet 
another report to the next session. The process is 
costly, unproductive and frustrating. It only serves 
to accentuate the decline of the UN in the eyes of 
governments and people. Many Western coun- 
tries feel dissatisfaction on the grounds that their 
political influence has waned although their 
financial contributions continue to increase and 
remain the principal source of funding. 

Non-aligned countries point to the inability of 
the system to resolve issues of key importance to 
them — in particular the problems of southern 
Africa and the Middle East, and the creation of a 
new international economic order. Smaller States 
see the UN system as having failed to preserve 
their security, to prevent aggression and to pro- 
mote development. 

it is in the areas of maintenance of international 
peace and security — envisaged as the main 
function of the UN at its creation — that the 
United Nations is most often accused of failure. 
Wars continue to occur with alarming regularity 
— although the world has been spared another 
global conflict during the lifetime of the UN. The 
UN was, after all, set up to rid succeeding 
generations of the scourge of war. There are, 
unhappily, reasons why the system envisaged by 
the founders did not work as its founders had 
hoped. The co-operation among the great powers 
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during World War Il soon fell apart with the 
advent of the Cold War and doctrines of security 
based on nuclear deterrence. The world has 
turned out to be a more complex and less secure 
place than could have been foreseen by its 
founders at San Francisco. 

There has been criticism both when the UN has 
taken decisive action —— for example the 
peacekeeping operation in the Congo — as weil 
as when it has been unable to act. All too often, 
however, the UN has been regarded as little more 
than a glorified debating chamber, a venue for 
countries harmlessly to let off steam. 

Another common perception of the UN is that it 
is an overblown bureaucracy, with too many 
overpaid people who do little and achieve little. 
This perception is most common in those coun- 
tries, including our own, which pay the largest 
part of the UN’s bill. In many cases this is a 
distorted view. Nevertheless, the image of the UN 
has suffered with such incidents as the decision to 
fund a multi-million dollar conference centre in 
Addis Ababa at a time when world attention 
focused squarely on the terrible famine in 
Ethiopia. 

There is growing pressure to restrict the budgets 
of UN bodies and to achieve better results, At the 
same time the emergence of new humanitarian 
and developmental issues, such as food, famine, 
debt, refugees and human rights has increased the 
financial and organisational pressures on the 
system. The UN agenda needs to be pruned to 
make way for these issues so that adequate 
resources can be devoted to them. While there is 
stalemate over many issues, such pruning will be 
difficult to achieve, because one country’s ‘side 
issue’ is all too often another's vital concern. 

There is substance to many of the criticisms of 
the United Nations Organisation: 

è the UN is often stalemated by repetitive pole- 
mical exchanges; 

è some of its operations are inefficient and costly; 

è it could play a more effective role in maintain- 
ing peace and security; and 

è its priorities do need to be reviewed and 
adjusted. 

When we ask the question, ‘what is to be 
done?’, there are no easy solutions, no quick fixes. 
The UN is composed of a multiplicity of sovereign 
nation States, often suspicious, often jealous of 
their interests and prerogatives. Change will only 
come with the realisation that what States have in 
common is more important than that which 
divides them. We should remember that the UN is 
to a large extent a mirror of the world, an 
assembly of 159 nation States with their differ- 
ences, divisions and disputes. 
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When international relations were dominated 
by the Cold War so was the UN. During the 1960s 
and 1970s, the conflict between rich and poor 
nations — North versus South — was strongly 
reflected in the UN. Once again during the 1980s 
tensions between the superpowers have made 
East-West confrontation a dominant factor. The 
UN is an organisation of sovereign States unwill- 
ing to sacrifice their national interests to the 
authority of an international body. It has been 
made a scapegoat for the failings of nation States. 
The argument is simple: 

@ the UN’s role is to maintain peace, to prevent 
famine, to end human rights abuses, to bring 
about arms control; 

@ yet wars occur, people starve and are tortured, 
the arms race escalates; and 

@ therefore, the UN has failed and is to blame. 
One source of disillusionment with the UN lies 

in unrealistic expectations. The UN is not a 
modern manifestation of divine providence which 
could be called down to solve the world’s 
problems. Only when we approach it with realis- 
tic expectations can we hope to find ways of 
improving it. A sober assessment by the member 
States will tell them that revitalisation is impera- 
tive, although it clearly cannot be achieved 
overnight. Moreover, when governments and 
individuals realistically assess the UN’s contribu- 
tions to the betterment of the human condition, 
few will fail to acknowledge that it has accom- 
plished a great deal. Its achievements are too often 
underestimated or taken for granted. 


Social and economic development 


The most tangible and practical of those 
achievements have been in the field of social and 
economic development. It was one of Evatt’s main 
concerns, as one who believed that economic and 
social injustice was one of the root causes of war, 
that the authority of the UN should be streng- 
thened in this regard. A survey of the UN and its 
specialised agencies points to a wide range of 
successes, some dramatic, some mundane but too 
frequently overlooked. 

For example, the World Health Organisation 
has been instrumental in the almost complete 
eradication of smallpox. The United Nations 
Children’s Fund has played a vital role in provid- 
ing clothing, food, education and medical assist- 
ance to millions of children and mothers in 
developing countries. The United Nations De- 
velopment Program annually provides over half a 
billion dollars in practical forms of assistance to 
the developing world. The World Food Program 
plays a similarly important role. 
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The office of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR) has helped to 
resettle millions of people made homeless by wars 
and other disasters. In the aftermath of the 
India-Pakistan war alone the UNHCR assisted in 
the resettlement of over six million refugees. The 
Disaster Relief Organisation is another agency 
which helps governments to prepare for and deal 
with emergencies. 

The UN undertakes other important work in 
drug control, the environment and population 
control. Specialised agencies such as the Univer- 
sal Postal Union and the International Telecom- 
munications Union, the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organisation and the International Maritime 
Organisation facilitate co-operation and the 
orderly management of the world’s communica- 
tions and transport. 

Since 1919, the International Labour Organisa- 
tion has negotiated conventions on working con- 
ditions and plays a part in efforts to tackle the 
problems facing working people. As a whole the 
specialised agencies play a practical role that is 
overlooked because of the media’s preoccupation 
with the higher political profile of disputes in the 
General Assembly and the Security Council. They 
are the ‘quiet achievers’ of the UN system, albeit 
many existed before the UN itself was established. 

The much-maligned United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) 
has made important contributions over the years. 
it has helped to overcome illiteracy in many 
countries. It has helped to protect the world’s 
heritage — for example, to preserve threatened 
architectural treasures such as the temples at Abu 
Simbal threatened by the Aswan Dam and the 
Borobodur complex in java. 

The Government has made it clear that Austra- 
lia does not intend to withdraw from UNESCO, 
and we do not share the sense of grievance which 
motivated the U.S. to withdraw, nor the general 
attitude to multi-lateralism exhibited by some 
elements of the Reagan Administration. There are 
problems in any large organisation, but as Austra- 
lia’s distinguished Ambassador to UNESCO 
pointed out in January there has been no serious 
financial impropriety and the accusations of 
mismanagement and anti-Western bias are ‘col- 
ourtul but imprecise’. 

Apart from these programs, the UN also acts as 
an important standard setter and mobiliser of 
world public opinion. It establishes guidelines to 
deal with many of the critical problems of our 
time, and sensitises governments and people of 
their importance through conferences and prog- 
rams. The UN Decade for Women, the Interna- 
tional Youth Year and the International Year of 
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School children from Mechimere, Chad. In the background is a displaced persons camp which, in December 1984, 
swelled the population of the village from 1700 to 8000 inhabitants. (UNICEF photo). 


Peace are examples. At a practical level, we can 
also ask — would the rights and needs of the 
world’s disabled people have been recognised 
and translated into widespread action if the 
International Year of the Disabled had not been 
promoted by the UN? 

This role of the UN as standard setter and forum 
for world public opinion was one by which H.V. 
Evatt set great store. ‘No country can be indifferent 
to world opinion’, he said. ‘The UN enshrines a 
code of behaviour for nations in regard to each 
other.’ 

In the past 40 years more has been done by the 
United Nations in codifying international law than 
in all the previous years of history. The develop- 
ment of a comprehensive Convention on the Law 
of the Sea is one example of the significant 
achievements of the UN in formulating interna- 
tional law, although it remains a matter for regret 
that the UN’s single most influential member, the 
United States, together with three other major 
Western countries — France, FRG and the UK — 
have not yet found it possible to accept and 
adhere to the principles of that treaty. 
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The UN plays a crucial role in the formulation 
of international human rights law. The 1948 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
two 1966 International Covenants on Civil and 
Political Rights and on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights are of fundamental importance in 
this regard. Conventions on stateless persons, the 
rights of women, the prevention of torture and the 
elimination of racial discrimination constitute 
further authoritative definitions of human rights. 
There are more than 20 such documents, for 
which the Secretary General of the UN performs 
depositary functions, and many more in operation 
under the auspices of UNESCO and the Interna- 
tional Labor Organisation. 


This is an aspect of the work of the United 
Nations on which | personally have always had a 
very strong interest. Cynics may question the 
value of these international human rights conven- 
tions. Do they in fact guarantee anything, or are 
they observed mainly in the breach? | believe their 
value lies in: 
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è their expression of common standards and 
goals of achievement for all nations; 

è their universal expression of the need to protect 
basic human rights, which serves to emphasise 
the fundamental nature of the rights and free- 
doms in question; 

è their striking of a bond of co-operation between 
nations in seeking to solve international econo- 
mic, social, cultural and humanitarian prob- 
lems; and 

è ina specifically Australian context, the founda- 
tion they provide for the legislative application 
on a national basis of international rights 
standards. 

These are contributions of real value. The 
instruments do not just offer a ‘lowest common 
denominator’ approach: they set standards which 
are high but not unrealistic; achievable but not 
trivial. 

Labor governments have certainly never had 
any doubt about their worth. The Whitlam Gov- 
ernment legislated to implement the Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discri- 
mination with the Racial Discrimination Act of 
1975; and the Hawke Government implemented 
the Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of 
Discrimination against Women with last year’s 
Sex Discrimination Act 1984. The Whitlam Gov- 
ernment signed the Covenants on Civil and 
Political, and Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights — which, together with the 1948 Charter, 
constitute what might be called the International 
Bill of Rights — immediately on coming into 
office in December 1972. The Hawke Govern- 
ment — in what proved to be almost my last act as 
Attorney-General —- withdrew on Human Rights 
Day, 10 December 1984, 10 of the 13 reserva- 
tions and declarations with which the Fraser 
Government had unacceptably qualified its rati- 
fication of the Civil and Political Rights Covenant 
in 1980, and we are now preparing to convert that 
Covenant into a legislative Bill of Rights for 
Australia. 

The Hawke Government has also announced 
that we are giving close and sympathetic consid- 
eration to acceding to the Optional Protocol to the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights (ICCPR), and making declarations under 
both Article 41 of that instrument and Article 14 of 
the Racial Discrimination Convention, which in 
each case would open up Australia to internation- 
al scrutiny of our human rights performances in 
individual cases. 

For over a decade there has been a lively 
ongoing discussion in Australia about whether we 
need an overriding national legislative Bill of 
Rights in this country — based on the ICCPR — to 
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safeguard basic internationally recognised rights 
in our legal system. The argument has many 
dimensions — and | have been personally in- 
volved in nearly all of them over the years — but 
there is one aspect of it that | would like to say 
something about today. This is the argument — 
which has been stalwartly pursued over the years 
by Stanley Johnston among others, most recently 
in his evidence before the Senate Committee 
examining the Bill of Rights issue —.that it is 
satisfactory to rely upon the UN instruments 
themselves, and the international machinery 
established under them, to safeguard these rights 
in Australia, and that there is no need for 
supplementary domestic legislation. 

While | have the greatest respect, as | have 
indicated, for the international covenants and 
conventions and the machinery established under 
them to which | believe Australia ought to be a 
party, | don’t believe there is any justification for 
the view that domestic legislation is either un- 
necessary or undesirable. First, under Australian 
law, international conventions are not self- 
executing. While Australia accepts obligations 
when it ratifies an instrument, these are not part of 
Australian law without specific authorising leg- 
islation. Secondly, most of the human rights 
treaties actually require the enactment of domes- 
tic legislation: for example, Article 2 of the ICCPR 
requires each State party to provide effective 
remedies for violations of rights. Of necessity, 
international instruments are often drafted in very 
general terms. Domestic legislation can make 
clear what rights and duties are involved and fit 
them more perfectly to the domestic environment. 

Several conventions provide for a right of 
individuals to take complaints to an international 
body but this right is provided subject to the 
exhaustion of local remedies. The observance of 
domestic remedies is thus an integral part of the 
UN approach to the protection of human rights. 
Domestic legislation can provide for remedies not 
available under the UN conventions. In this 
respect it is worth noting that although the 
European Convention on Human Rights provides 
for ultimate access to a court with powers to direct 
payment of compensation, the UN conventions 
on human rights do not. 

The drafters of the Australian Constitution 
provided protection for private property, inter- 
State trade, trial by jury, disestablishment and 
freedom of religion, and prohibition of discrimina- 
tion between States or citizens of States. However, 
they rejected the U.S. example of a Bill of Rights, 
largely out of respect for the traditional common 
law and conventional safeguards under the Par- 
liamentary system. 
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A Lynx armoured vehicle from the Canadian contingent of the UN Peacekeeping Force in Cyprus. The town of 


Omorphita is in the background. (UN photo). 


The model to which our Founding Fathers 
deferred was, of course, the United Kingdom. It is, 
therefore, noteworthy that the United Kingdom is 
now a party to the European Convention on 
Human Rights. Despite the traditional safeguards, 
the European Convention has been relied upon in 
at least three major cases, involving treatment of 
prisoners in Northern treland, corporal punish- 
ment in British schools, and discrimination against 
foreign husbands of British women. Furthermore, 
in 1978 the House of Lords passed by a two-thirds 
majority a motion calling for a UK Bill of Rights to 
provide further safeguards. 


The bottom line in the argument is simply this; 
while the UN conventions are admirable express- 
ions of an ideal, and do have a weight, force and 
momentum of their own, individual nations like 
Australia have to enact their own laws and 
enforcement machinery if those ideals are to be 
fully secured. 
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The Commission for Human Rights, as well as 
the General Assembly, monitors the observance of 
human rights in many countries, and add to the 
pressures upon governments to abide by the 
standards which they have endorsed. For 30 years 
the UN has made clear its condemnation of the 
system of apartheid and maintained constant 
pressure for peaceful change and advancement of 
human rights in South Africa. 

Another aspect of UN activity which Australia 
has consistently sought to advance is the objective 
of self determination and independence for colo- 
nial territories and people. Decolonisation is one 
of the successes of the United Nations, which has 
laid the framework for the independence for 
hundreds of millions of people since 1945. in 
co-operation with the UN, Australia has brought 
its three dependent territories to self-deter- 
mination — Nauru in 1968, Papua New Guinea 
in 1975, and most recently, the Cocos (Keeling) 
Islands in 1984. 
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Peace and conflict resolution 


Even in relation to peace and conflict resolu- 
tion, the most difficult aspect of its work, the UN 
has had some notable achievements. The Security 
Council has laid down the framework for the 
settlement of a number of conflicts. Peacekeeping 
operations have helped to control, if not to 
eliminate, violence in the Middle East, Cyprus, the 
Congo and Kashmir. The Secretary-General has 
played a mediating role which facilitates essential 
communication between conflicting parties. The 
present Secretary-General has been engaged in 
efforts to find solutions in Cyprus, the tran-lraq 
war, Afghanistan and Cambodia. He has made 
some headway, in the face of difficult odds, in 
Cyprus and the tran-lraq war. 

In disarmament several important agreements 
have been concluded under UN auspices, includ- 
ing the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty and the 
Partial Test Ban Treaty. Above all, the UN system 
provides the embryonic beginnings of a 
framework for world order. For small and middle- 
size nations such as Australia this is one of its 
primary attributes. Evatt recognised this and 
sought to strengthen the position of the smaller 
nations at the inception of the UN. For Australia, it 
provides a means of constant and ready contact 
with over half the world’s nations. 

| have intended, in this survey of the UN's 
positive features, to underline that its value and 
many of its achievements are too often unre- 
marked. It is important to recognise these achieve- 
ments at a time when we have a widespread 
hostility to multilateralism, particularly in the 
United States. In the course of the Administration 
of President Reagan, the United States has often 
challenged and criticised the multilateral system. 
It has also acted robustly to defend its own 
interests within that system. As the UN Secretary- 
General said in 1984, there has been growing 
pressure for a retreat from internationalism and 
multilateral co-operation at a time when develop- 
ments in relation to world peace and to the world 
economy demand their strengthening. 

Recent years have witnessed heightened great- 
power tension accentuated by a lack of progress 
in disarmament and arms limitation. Violence has 
erupted or lingered in many parts of the globe. 
There are continuing economic difficulties for 
many countries and strains in the international 
trading system. Drought and famine threaten the 
African continent. 

There is little evidence to suggest that these 
pressing problems can be solved on a bilateral or 
unilateral basis. To tackle these tasks, a multilater- 
al approach is essential. For that the world needs a 
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United Nations reformed and renewed — a body 
that preserves existing strengths and transcends 
existing weaknesses. 

To achieve this requires not only effort by 
governments. Public opinion, led by United Na- 
tions Associations around the world, needs to 
maintain pressure for a better UN. | congratulate 
all those members of the Australian UN Associa- 
tion who have worked so hard for so many years 
to raise the community’s consciousness of, and 
support for, UN ideals, and translate that under- 
standing and support into support for an even 
more effective United Nations in the future. 


Australia’s commitment 


| would like to mention some ways in which the 
Australian government is supporting efforts to 
strengthen the role of the UN. Our efforts are 
directed at a practical level, looking for more 
effective approaches to problems within the tradi- 
tional framework. 

Since Australia took up its seat on the Security 
Council, we have sought to promote working 
methods that would help towards the settlement 
of disputes. In particular, we have given strong 
support to the Secretary-General and his capacity 
to mediate disputes and conduct fact-finding 
missions. We have called for a greater use of 
private meetings of the Council which reduce the 
likelihood of unproductive point scoring and 
polemical exchange. 

Australia has adopted a similar position in 
relation to the General Assembly. Along with 
other nations, we are looking for ways to review 
the agenda, to get away from pointless resolu- 
tions, which are repeated each year, and whose 
non-implementation only further undermines the 
authority of the world body. We are seeking to 
promote administrative reform and to restrain the 
growth of UN budgets in a way that will make the 
organisation and the specialised agencies cost- 
effective and able to deliver their programs more 
efficiently. These are small steps, but they are 
steps in the right direction and we think that more 
and more countries will follow suit as the recogni- 
tion grows that a more effective United Nations is 
in the interests of all. 

In 1945, H.V. Evatt, responding to early critics 
of the emerging UN, argued that they should turn 
their efforts to work as hard as possible to make 
the existing organisations successful. ‘On the 
success of the United Nations Organisation’, said 
Evatt, ‘will depend the political shape of the world 
for a generation at least and, very possibly, the 
future of modern civilisation’. 

That judgment still has a very substantial degree 
of validity in 1985. 
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Australia’s support for Namibian independence 


Speech by the Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, at the opening of the 
Campaign Against Racial Exploitation (CARE) conference, at the Australian National University 


(ANU), in Canberra, on-30 August: 


It is a pleasure to be here this evening to open this conference on Namibia, and | congratulate CARE 
for organising it on behalf of the Council on Namibia. 

In opening this Conference, | would like to outline for you Australia’s long-standing support for the 
cause of Namibian independence, and the views of the Australian Government on the factors that have 
assisted and retarded the achievement of that objective. 


Namibia is one of the few countries which 
remain on the decolonisation agenda of the 
United Nations after more than 70 former col- 
onies have achieved political independence in the 
past quarter century. Namibia has been a constant 
preoccupation of the United Nations since its 
formation, and indeed has been a direct responsi- 
bility of the United Nations since 1966 when the 
South African mandate was terminated, South 
Africa has, however, refused to allow direct 
United Nations administration of the Territory and 
Namibia remains under de facto rule by the 
Pretoria Government. 

South Africa’s position has been almost from 
the outset, is now, and will remain, internationally 
untenable. In 1975, South Africa acknowledged 
that the territory of Namibia had a separate 
international status and from 1977 it accepted that 
the ultimate status of Namibia was as an indepen- 
dent State. However, since then there have been 
continuous arguments focused on how best to 
bring Namibia to independence and continuing 
delays in achieving any movement. The blame 
lies squarely at the feet of the South African 
Government, which has repeatedly found excuses 
to prevaricate and retreat from its commitments. 

This meeting takes place at an important time 
for the people of southern Africa. Events in 
Namibia and in Angola in recent times, as well as 
in South Africa itself, cause Australia and the 
international community concern and dismay. 
Our support for the United Nations’ efforts to end 
the conflict and bring Namibia to independence is 
and has been unequivocal. We share the frustra- 
tion of the international community over the 
continued delay in Namibia’s independence, a 
cause to which Australia has been committed for 
many years, as | will later outline. But our dismay 
and frustration is nothing compared with the 
dismay of the people of Namibia whose rightful 
independence continues to be denied them. 

This leads me to mention immediately the most 
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Senator Gareth Evans. (AIS photo). 


welcome presence in our midst of the Secretary- 
General of the South West Africa People’s Orga- 
nisation (SWAPO), Mr Toivo ja Toivo. | had the 
honour to meet Mr Toivo earlier today in my 
office, and | am glad that a person of his stature is 
participating in this conference. It is a matter of 
regret that his arrival here was attended with some 
unfortunate distractions, but | am glad that the 
matters involved were able to be resolved swiftly 
and, | believe, mutually satisfactorily. Needless to 
say, Australia acknowledges SWAPO as a major 
nationalist group in Namibia and one which has 
an essential role to play in settlement negotiations, 
We look forward to the day when the Namibian 
people will be able to choose a government of 
their own volition. 

Since 1977 the chief negotiator and intermedi- 
ary between the principal parties, South Africa 
and SWAPO, has been a ‘Contact Group’ com- 
prising the five Western members of the Security 
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Council in 1977 (France, Canada, FRG, Britain 
and the United States). In 1977 this group jointly 
advised South Africa that its attempts to impose an 
internal settlement were unacceptable to the 
West. The Contact Group has involved itself in 
discussion and negotiation on constitutional and 
electoral procedures to precede a settlement, the 
role of the United Nations Transition Assistance 
Group (UNTAG) and the implementation of proc- 
edures leading to independence. Its role is recog- 
nised in Resolution 435 of September 1978, 
which endorsed proposals for a ceasefire and a 
political settlement supervised by UNTAG. The 
Australian Government supports the Contact 
Group’s efforts. 

It is a matter of great regret to Australia that the 
agreement reached between the parties con- 
cerned, as far back as 1982, on all outstanding 
issues relating to the implementation of UN 
Security Council’s Resolution 435 -— the accept- 
ance of a set of principles concerning the consti- 
tuent assembly and the constitution for an inde- 
pendent Namibia, understandings on the ques- 
tions of impartiality, size and composition of 
UNTAG — should have failed to bring about 
Namibia's independence. The UN Secretary- 
General himself visited southern Africa in 1983 to 
resolve certain issues. All the necessary under- 
standings required for the UN peace plan to be 
implemented are in place. Only extraneous issues 
delay a final settlement — and | refer here to the 
insistence by South Africa that Cuban troops 
currently in Angola must be withdrawn before a 
settlement can be reached in Namibia. 

The Australian Government continues to ex- 
press its concern that a Namibian settlement has 
been delayed for so long and that such extraneous 
factors continue to frustrate a final settlement. 
International concern over the linkage of Nami- 
bian independence to the Cuban troops issue, and 
the consequent delays in the progress towards the 
ultimate goal of an independent Namibia, is 
growing especially among black African States. 

At the New Delhi Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting in 1983, all Heads of 
Government endorsed an explicit criticism of 
linkage. UN Security Council Resolution No 539, 
of October 1983, adopted by 14 votes to none — 
the U.S. abstaining -— also contained a core 
‘anti-linkage’ element. France has suspended its 
participation in the Contact Group on grounds 
that the Group no longer has a useful function 
because of linkage. The initiative within the 
Group would appear to rest largely with the 
United States. There is growing frustration on the 
part of African States over the impasse. 

The whole question of linkage arises from South 
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Africa’s ability to use to its advantage international 
perceptions of great power rivalry in southern 
Africa. The MPLA' Government was installed in 
Angola in 1975 only after obtaining Soviet and 
Cuban assistance. South Africa has been able 
successfully to argue that the continued presence 
of Cuban troops in Angola is a destabilising 
influence in the whole southern African region 
and a direct threat to South African security. South 
Africa maintained a presence in southern Angola 
until 15 April this year when it claimed it had 
completed a withdrawal of its remaining forces 
from Angola in accordance with the agreement 
reached with Angola in 1984, the Lusaka Accords. 


The incursion by armed South African troops 
into Cabinda, Angola, in June must call into 
question the South African Government's bona 
fides in proclaiming a final withdrawal from 
Angola in April, and its readiness to achieve a 
peaceful resolution of the problems of southern 
Africa. Any further linkages to the settlement in 
Angola, and talk of spurious ‘final withdrawals’ 
would of course only result in further delay. It is 
clear also that the revocation of the Clark Amend- 
ments by the United States Congress in July this 
year, effectively now allowing the U.S. to give 
military assistance to the South African backed 
UNITA? forces in Angola, have led to a slow- 
down in trilateral talks between the United States, 
Angola and South Africa. 


Australia has supported UN Security Council 
Resolution 567 condemning South Africa for its 
aggression in Angola at Cabinda. Our support also 
for UN Security Council Resolution 566 in June 
this year confirmed Australia’s commitment to 
Namibian independence and affirmed our support 
for the imposition of economic and other mea- 
sures against South Africa. | might add here that 
the measures introduced by the Australian Gov- 
ernment against South Africa on 12 August, while 
focused on South Africa’s apartheid policies, will 
hopefully add to pressure on the South African 
Government with respect to Namibia. 

A parallel act of defiance by the South African 
Government against the proper role of the United 
Nations in bringing about independence for the 
Namibian people has been the installation, in 
June this year, of a so-called interim government 
in Namibia, comprising representatives of parties 
in the Territory representing only some Nami- 
bians. 

The South African Government's actions in 


t Popular Liberation Movement of Angola. (Ed). 
2. United National Front for the Total Independence of 
Angola. (Ed). 
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setting up such a government are not in accord- 
ance with UN Security Council Resolution 435. 
The Australian Government continues to support 
strongly the early independence of Namibia and 
to emphasise that UN Security Council Resolution 
435 remains the only acceptable and agreed basis 
for an internationally recognised settlement in 
Namibia. Any moves to bypass the UN settlement 
plan, such as the establishment of an ‘interim 
government’, are regarded by the Australian 
Government as utterly null and void. We look 
forward to the day when Namibians will be able 
freely to elect a government of their own choos- 
ing, and will not accept any claim of the South 
African Government that that day has already 
come. 

To review South Africa's record, it Is not one 
which inspires confidence in its bona fides. On 
the one hand it has signalled willingness to 
negotiate; on the other it has pursued policies of 
regional destabilisation which have caused con- 
siderable suffering and hardship to the population 
of the Front Line States. It moved close to 
acceptance of the final arrangements for the 
putting into place of the United Nations plan, only 
then to link Namibian independence to the 
withdrawal of Cuban forces from Angola. It gave 
the impression of flexibility in agreeing to partici- 
pate in the Lusaka negotiations in 1984 yet, once 
again, stymied progress because of linkage. It 
entered into an agreement with Angola for the 
withdrawal of South African troops but then 
arrogated to itself the right to despatch troops into 
neighbouring States. 

The Australian Government's position is quite 
clear. It rejects linkage as a precondition for the 
implementation of Resolution 435, deplores South 
Africa’s recent raid into northern Angola, and 
rejects the so-called interim government of 
Namibia. 


Australia’s role 


Although I have said a number of things already 
about Australia’s response to particular develop- 
ments, let me now bring the various threads 
together and explain in more detail the role which 
Australia has played over the years in helping to 
bring independence to Namibia. That role has 
been, | believe, an overwhelmingly constructive 
one, and one consistent with our long record of 
support for international efforts to gain independ- 
ence for colonial countries and people generally. 

But it should be acknowledged at the outset that 
there is one major occasion in the past when 
Australia, through its representation on a major 
world body, was perceived to have placed a 
major stumbling block in the way of the Namibian 
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people. | am thinking of the 1966 decision by the 
International Court of Justice, under the Presiden- 
cy of the late Sir Percy Spender, of the challenge 
made by Ethiopia and Liberia against South Africa 
in respect of Namibia — in what has become 
famous, or notorious, in international law as the 
‘South West Africa Case’. Ethiopia and Liberia 
charged that South Africa was in breach of Article 
2 of the Mandate Agreement which required 
South Africa to ‘promote to the utmost the 
material and moral well-being and the sound 
progress of the inhabitants of the territory’. 

in the event, the vote of the Court was split and 
Sir Percy Spender felt obliged to direct his casting 
vote with South Africa — on the basis that 
Ethiopia and Liberia could not be considered to 
have established that they had any legal right or 
interest in the subject matter of the claims. | must 
say that my own personal view is that the decision 
was not only a poor one as a matter of internation- 
al law, but a most unfortunate one for Namibia, 
and even though the case did in fact provide the 
impetus for the revocation of South Africa’s 
mandate | wonder how the course of history might 
have changed had the decision been made the 
other way. 

Our more constructive role in relation to South 
West Africa began with our founding membership 
of the Special Committee of 24 — the Special 
Committee on the situation with Regard to the 
Implementation of the Declaration on the granting 
of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peo- 
ples — formed in November 1961. In 1972, with 
the coming to power of the Labor Government, 
Australia became more active in the United 
Nations in supporting measures aimed at eliminat- 
ing racism and colonialism and granting people in 
colonial territories the right of self-determination 
and independence. It was at that time that 
Australia also began a policy of developing closer 
ties with black Africa and loosening some of its 
links with South Africa, and this policy was 
continued by the Liberal and National Country 
Party Government when it came to office in 1975. 

In the United Nations, Australia supported all 
General Assembly resolutions relating to Namibia 
between 1977 and 1978, and we began modest 
contributions to UN programs for southern Africa 
in 1973. Also in that year we refused to recognise 
South African representation of Namibia and in 
1974 we recognised travel documents issued by 
the UN Council for Namibia. In January 1973, we 
rejoined the Special Committee of 24 — having 
withdrawn from the Committee in 1969 —- and on 
18 December 1974 we joined the UN Council for 
Namibia. We are one of only four Western 
members of the Council, and | am pleased that the 
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Council was able to support this conference in 
Canberra here this weekend. 

| have indicated already our strong and con- 
tinuing support for Resolution 435 of 1978 and all 
subsequent efforts to implement it. | should add 
that, as part of that support for Resolution 435, we 
have also supported calls — on moral and 
pragmatic grounds --- for the integration of Walvis 
Bay, a white South African enclave, into an 
independent Namibia. 

Australia’s support of a United Nations-based 
settlement is underlined by our continuing wil- 
lingness to participate in the UNTAG which 
would supervise a ceasefire and elections in 
Namibia. The previous Australian Government 
had offered to supply forces for the military 
component of UNTAG. The offer involved some 
250 engineers and 50 headquarters staff. The 
present Australian Government has agreed that 
this offer should stand. Australian involvement in 
UNTAG would demonstrate the Government's 
continuing commitment to an internationally- 
agreed settlement for Namibia. 

Another important current element of our in- 
terest in Namibia is the fact that Australia is a 
member of the Security Council this year and in 
1986. | have already mentioned some important 
Security Council Resolutions in the fast few 
months bearing on the Namibian question which 
we have strongly supported. 

What we have not found ourselves able to 
endorse, in the United Nations or elsewhere, is 
the concept of armed struggle as a means of 
achieving independence for Namibia. While Au- 
stralia understands the frustration and aspirations 
which have resulted in groups under oppression 
in certain countries resorting to violence in order 
to bring about change — and while we can 
readily understand that the intransigence of South 
Africa might lead the Namibian people to con- 
clude that as a last resort such means might be 
necessary to achieve Namibian independence — 
successive Australia governments have remained 
firmly committed to the peaceful resolution of 
disputes in accordance with the UN Charter, 

Australia’s opposition to violence as a method 
of effecting political change has meant that our 
assistance to the oppressed, to the victims of 
apartheid, has been restricted to humanitarian 
relief such as aid to refugees and to training aid. 
Our emphasis is on providing the training which 
will be useful on independence and on humanita- 
rian assistance to the victims of oppression, rather 
than aiding the national liberation movements as 
such, and | will come back in a moment to see 
how such assistance has been given in relation to 
Namibia. 
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We have also been willing to take steps to 
ensure that the voice, and cause, of the Namibian 
people has been heard in this country. In an effort 
to counter pro-apartheid propaganda, the Govern- 
ment gave permission on 26 October 1983 to the 
African National Congress (ANC) and SWAPO to 
open information offices in Australia. | am pleased 
to note that Mr Toivo will next week open 
formally SWAPO’s information office here in 
Australia, in Melbourne. Bill Hayden’s invitation 
to SWAPO to establish an information office in 
Australia was expressly welcomed in the 1984 
Australian Labor Party Conference resolution on 
Namibia. That resolution of my party clearly 
articulates our condemnation of South African 
policies and our support for Namibian independ- 
ence. 

The Government believes that the dissemina- 
tion of information by the representatives of the 
ANC and SWAPO organisations accords with the 
operation of a free democratic society. These 
information offices have been set up on the basis 
that they are not granted a special privileged 
Status, that their staff are not given special 
standing and that their purpose is for the dissemi- 
nation of information only and not the advocating 
of violence as a means of achieving political 
objectives. The Government has received under- 
takings by SWAPO and ANC to abide by the 
conditions governing the operation of their in- 
formation offices. 

The question of government financial assistance 
to African liberation movements has been addres- 
sed by the Government, and | should say some- 
thing frankly about this in the context of SWAPO 
since it has been raised directly by Mr Toivo. It 
was specifically made clear to both SWAPO and 
ANC that in deciding to establish information 
offices in Australia it was to be understood that the 
Australian Government would not provide finan- 
cial assistance for the administration or other 
operations of these offices. It is the Government's 
view that foreign representative organisations 
wishing to establish themselves in Australia 
should do so from their own resources. Whatever 
sympathy we can feel for the organisation in 
question, it would not be appropriate for the 
Australian Government to commit public funds to 
the maintenance of a foreign representative office 
in Australia. The Government has recently reaf- 
firmed this policy. 

Australia has, however, been willing to assist 
Namibia financially in other ways. We were one 
of the first countries to make a contribution to the 
UN Fund for Namibia. This Fund has played an 
important role in the preparation of the people of 
Namibia for independence. Australia has also 
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participated in the administration of the Fund, 
providing the Rapporteur and Vice Chairman of 
the Committee in 1979-80. Our annual contribu- 
tions to the Fund in 1984 and 1985 was $70 000. 
We have also been substantial contributors to the 
UN Education and Training Program and Trust 
Fund for southern Africa. 


Outside the UN organisation and agencies, 
Australia has provided assistance through Com- 
monwealth channels. Australia is a major suppor- 
ter of the Commonwealth Fund for Technical 
Co-operation (CFTC), contributing $6.065 million 
to this fund in 1984-85, nearly half of whose work 
includes southern Africa. In 1979 we earmarked a 
contribution of $200 000 for the Commonwealth 
Special Fund for Namibia, a program coming 
under the CFTC. 


Since 1978 Namibians have enrolled in tertiary 
courses in Australia under a Special Common- 
wealth African Assistance Plan. At present there 
are five Namibians studying in Australia, of 15 
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who have studied here in recent years. Namibians 
are welcome to apply for scholarships under 
various schemes provided they are suitably qual- 
ified and are endorsed by the Commonwealth 
Secretariat in London. A Namibian also partici- 
pated in the Foreign Service Training Course in 
Australia in 1984. 

| should like to conclude tonight by applauding 
the fact that this conference is taking place at this 
critical juncture in the history of Namibia, and 
that it should be held here where there is quite 
clearly such concern for the future of the Nami- 
bian people. On behalf of my colleague the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Bill Hayden, let me 
express the fervent hope of the people of Australia 
for an increase in the tempo of negotiations for the 
independence of Namibia. Let me also, finally, 
urge the South African Government to reconsider 
its approach to the process, and to accept the 
work with the proper role of the United Nations in 
bringing it to a successful conclusion in as short a 
time as humanly possible. 





Anti-apartheid demonstrator being arrested by security forces in Johannesburg. (JN photo). 
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HELSINKI AGREEMENT 


The Helsinki agreement: tenth anniversary celebrations’ 


The different approaches to the Helsinki accord adopted by East and West were sharply reflected in the 
celebrations for the 10th anniversary of the signing of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (CSCE) Final Act, held in Helsinki from 30 July to 1 August. 

Although all the 35 original signatories were represented,?: much of the attention was focussed on the 
United States and the Soviet Union, and in particular on the meeting between U.S. Secretary of State 
Shultz and the new Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnadze. 


lt was apparent well before the celebrations 
began that the superpowers would maintain their 
respective positions on the value and goals of the 
Helsinki process. Mr Shultz devoted his speech 
largely to human rights, citing reports of 1800 
Soviets arrested for ‘dissent’ between 1975 and 
1985, and naming some 20 prominent dissidents 
in Eastern Europe who had sufferred at the hands 
of the authorities. In this number he included Dr 
Sakharov who ‘more than any other represented 
the ideals enshrined in the Final Act’. Mr Shultz 
then went on to draw a parallel between human 
rights and security in Europe, thereby implying 
that an improvement in the internal situation of 
the countries in the Eastern Bloc would create a 
safer atmosphere in Europe. He said it was 
‘precisely that the interests of individual human 
beings were a fundamental part of security and 
Stability in Europe’, and therefore ‘tension would 
exist as long as some persisted in violating the 
most fundamental human rights’. 

In response, Shevardnadze accused the United 
States of being unwilling to negotiate seriously on 
arms control and stressed the importance of 
East-West detente for the political stablisation of 
Europe. The greatest achievement of the Helsinki 
agreement for peace in Europe was the recogni- 
tion of ‘post-war territorial and political realities’, 
a principle, his critics pointed out, which endorses 
Soviet hegemony over most of Eastern Europe. 

The world’s eyes were fixed throughout the 
celebrations on Mr Shevardnadze, who was 
making his first appearance and first major speech 
in the West since his promotion to Foreign 
Minister. He presented an excellent display of the 
‘new style’ of Soviet leadership and seemed to 
create an impression among his interlocutors of 
being more conciliatory than his predecessor. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 7, july 1985, page 
611. | 

2. All countries were represented at the level of Foreign 
Minister except Bulgaria, whose Minister was too ill 
to attend and whose delegation was led by the 
Deputy Minister, 
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At the same time, however, he appeared more 
willing to openly confront Western criticism of the 
Soviet human rights record by arguing the facts, 
defending the Soviet position and answering 
criticism with criticism. When the West focussed 
on individual rights, such as freedom of move- 
ment, expression and religion, Shevardnadze 
raised the ‘collective rights’ of peace, employment 
and racial equality. When the West stated that 
individuals must be entitled to seek independent 
redress to enforce their rights, Shevardnadze 
retorted that the constitutional and legal provi- 
sions made by Eastern Bloc States were sufficient 
guarantee. When the West castigated the Soviet 
Union with specific cases for its record on human 
rights, Shevardnadze reverted to the standard 
Soviet reply that ‘non-interference in internal 
affairs’ is also a principle of the Final Act. 

Critics of the Helsinki process, such as the 
Baltic émigrés (who during the celebrations held 
the largest anti-Soviet demonstration in Finland 
since the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968), 
point to the ritual nature of the speeches as 
evidence that the CSCE process has failed over the 
last 10 years to realise the hopes embodied in the 
original document. Both sides, they maintain, will 
continue to argue from diametrically opposed 
perspectives — one stating that greater security 
and stability in Europe stem from greater freedom 
for its people, the other arguing that the reverse is 
true. 

After evaluation of the previous CSCE meetings, 
this criticism seems partly justified. It took two 
years to negotiate the Final Act and three years to 
agree on a concluding document of the review 
meeting held in Madrid from 1980-83. The lack of 
a final communique at the recent meeting in 
Ottawa and at the celebrations of the 10th 
anniversary in Helsinki raises fears that the review 
meeting scheduled for 1986 in Vienna could also 
end in a stalemate. 

There are, nonetheless undeniable benefits 
which issue directly from the Helsinki process, the 
most obvious of which is the forum it provides for 
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continuing dialogue between East and West, and 
in particular between the superpowers. Had the 
celebrations in Helsinki not taken place Shultz 
and Shevardnadze may not have met until the 
next UNGA meeting, and would not, therefore, 
have had the opportunity to discuss the agenda for 
the forthcoming Reagan-Gorbachev summit. 

Secondly, although the Final Act is not legally 
binding, the expressed committment to the 
document by countries with less than perfect 
human rights records increases the awareness of 
these issues among the people of those countries 
and serves as a point of reference for outside 
comment. 
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The U.S. Secretary of 
State, Mr George Shultz 
(centre) and the USSR 
Foreign Minister, Mr 
Eduard Shevardnadze, 
shaking hands in front of 
the U.S. Embassy in Hel- 
sinki. (Photo supplied by 
Pressens Bild, Stackholm), 


It is, however, the hope that countries wil! 
honour their pledges of 1975 to strive for greater 
security and quality of human life for all the 
signatories that keeps the flame of Helsinki 
burning. Despite the minimal substantial change 
in the political and religious repression common 
in some States, there is also a glimmer of hape in 
the measurable increase in human contact and 
travel between East and West since 1975. Sadly, 
the flame was not bright enough to result in a fina! 
communique at the Helsinki conference in 1985, 
nor to stop the ‘celebrations’ being approached as 
more of a sombre that a joyful commemorative 
occasion. 
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CLOSER ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


Australia-New Zealand Closer Economic Relations 


Ministerial meeting 


Joint communique of the Australia-New Zealand Closer Economic Relations Ministerial meeting held 


in Canberra, on 15-16 August: 


Australian and New Zealand Ministers met in Canberra on 15-16 August and discussed progress 
under the Australia-New Zealand Closer Economic Relations Trade Agreement, exchanged views on 
bilateral trade issues currently of concern to both sides and considered the development of the closer 
economic relationship in the period leading up to the 1988 Review of the Agreement. 


The meeting was the first formal Ministerial 
meeting held under the Agreement since it came 
into effect on 1 January 1983. Australia was 
represented by the Minister for Trade, Mr John 
Dawkins, MP; the Minister for Industry, Technolo- 
gy and Commerce, Senator john Button; and the 
Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP. 
New Zealand was represented by the Minister of 
Overseas Trade and Marketing, Hon. Mike 
Moore; the Minister of Trade and Industry, Hon. 
David Caygill; and the Minister of Consumer 
Affairs and Customs, Hon. Margaret Shields. 

Ministers reaffirmed the commitment of both 
Governments to the Agreement, the attainment of 
a trans-Tasman free trade area by 1995 at the 
latest, and to the concept of developing closer 
economic relations between the two countries. 
Ministers agreed that the conclusion of the Closer 
Economic Relations (CER) Agreement in 1983 and 
its successful operation over the subsequent two 
and a half years had further strengthened and 
enhanced the special relationship between the 
two countries. 


An outward-looking Agreement 


Ministers emphasised that the Agreement was 
outward-looking and established a basis from 
which the closer economic relationship could be 
further developed to the benefit of both countries 
and the region. They noted in this respect that at 
the recent meeting in Rarotonga the South Pacific 
Forum leaders had welcomed the offer of Austra- 
lia and New Zealand to ‘enter into discussions, 
without obligation, of whether there would be an 
advantage for other Forum countries to enter a 
broadened ANZCER’. Welcoming this develop- 
ment, Ministers contirmed that a joint Australia- 
New Zealand paper was to be produced to 
explore the options. This would be presented to 
the South Pacific regional committee on trade 
when it met in Wellington next year. 

Ministers agreed that a new round of Multilater- 
al Trade Negotiations (MTN) offers the best hope 
of producing urgently needed improvements in 
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the multilateral trading system. To this end they 
will continue their co-operation giving particular 
emphasis to the need to strengthen the current 
inadequate rules concerning agricultural trade in 
a way that will secure greater access for efficient 
producers and stronger disciplines on export 
subsidies and other forms of protection. 
Ministers also confirmed their commitment to 
continue to work for Asian-Pacific co-operation in 
approaching multilateral trade issues. In this way 
they will be giving practical expression to the 
outward-looking orientation of the Agreement. 


Review of operation of the Agreement 


A key feature of the Agreement is the program 
to complete removal of the remaining trade 
barriers between the two countries on a gradual 
and predictable basis within a specified time 
frame. Ministers noted that the automatic provi- 
sions of the Agreement have been implemented 
smoothly and that industry on both sides of the 
Tasman is taking advantage of the increased 
trading opportunities being opened up by this 
process, with moves being made by firms to 
rationalise trans-Tasman production. 

Ministers were pleased that in the period the 
Agreement has been in effect there had been a 
significant expansion of two-way trade, Each 
country’s trade with the other rose faster through 
most of the period than its trade with the rest of the 
world. New Zealand is Australia’s largest single 
market for manufactured exports and vice versa. 
Australia has been New Zealand’s largest trading 
partner over the period, while New Zealand is 
Australia’s third largest trading partner overall, 
Similarly there has been a notable increase in 
trans-Tasman investment activities. 

In addition to the removal of trade barriers, 
significant progress has been made towards har- 
monisation of standards and other regulations 
which can effect conditions of trade. 

Ministers noted that the gradualism of the 
liberalisation process was designed to allow time 
for producers and firms to accommodate change 
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and that the Agreement is a comprehensive 
package which has produced worthwhile benefits 
to both countries and reaffirmed their commit- 
ment to the objective of free trade across the 
Tasman under conditions of fair competition. 


Modified arrangements 


Ministers noted the significant progress which 
had been made since the Agreement entered into 
force in finalising modified liberalisation arrange- 
ments to apply to a number of products, and in 
particular that interim liberalisation arrangements 
for motor vehicles and components had been put 
into place from 1 January 1985. 

Ministers discussed the three major remaining 
product groups for which liberalisation arrange- 
ments remain to be determined namely steel 
subsidisation, tobacco and apparel. Australia will 
give consideration to a New Zealand proposal to 
commence liberalisation of steel products pre- 
sently produced in New Zealand from 1 January 
1986. On steel and tobacco further discussions 
will be held later this year. 

In respect of apparel, officials are to commence 
discussions after receipt of the draft the Industries 
Assistance Commission (IAC) report (due in 
November 1985). Further discussions will take 
place following receipt of the final IAC report due 
in May 1986. 


Assistance to industry 


Ministers exchanged views on Government 
assistance measures to industry in both countries 
which can distort trade between them. In response 
to New Zealand Ministers’ concerns Australian 
Ministers agreed that discussions should take 
place at an early stage on the question of the 
application of bounties to exports in trans- Tasman 
trade. Other aspects of bounties are to be further 
studied. l 

Under the Agreement, designated performance 
based export incentives are to be phased out by 
1987 at the latest, and Ministers expressed satis- 
faction that both countries had phased out some 
schemes in advance of this requirement. Ministers 
also noted that the Agreement provides for both 
countries to work towards the removal of all 
export incentives in trans-Tasman trade, and 
agreed that officials should examine the incen- 
tives and other like mechanisms applied by both 
countries and consider arrangements for removing 
their application in trans-Tasman trade. 
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Agriculture-horticulture 


Ministers discussed the concerns and sensitivi- 
ties of the Australian agricultural industry, particu- 
larly those of the horticultural industries and the 
impact of New Zealand’s Export Market Develop- 
ment Taxation Incentive and Australia’s Export 
Market Development Grants Scheme. y 


Ministers urged the horticultural industry in = 
both countries to co-operate where appropriate in | 


developing the trans-Tasman trade in line with the 
objectives of the Agreement while avoiding, 
where possible, undesirable market disruption in 
the other country. Industries might also co-operate 
in ways of developing common interests outside 
the region. Australia suggested such industry-to- 
industry co-operation might be facilitated if co- 
ordinated through an umbrella body representa- 
tive of its industry. New Zealand indicated that the 
development of an umbrella organisation for New 
Zealand horticulture was currently under consid- 
eration. 


Countervailing 


Ministers discussed the differing interpretation 
applied in each country to countervailing princi- 
ples and in particular to the nature of the causal 
link between subsidised goods and injury to 
domestic industry. Both countries agreed to study 
it further, 


Government purchasing preferences 


Australian Ministers provided a briefing on 
progress they had made towards removing pur- 
chasing preferences in force in the States.’ New 
Zealand Ministers expressed their willingness to 
assist in this process and reaffirmed that on the 
achievement of this objective, New Zealand 
would reciprocate fully and immediately. it was 
noted that New Zealand Ministers will be partici- 
pating in the next meeting of the Australian 
Industry and Technology Council in November 
1985. 


Government regulatory measures 


Ministers noted that regulatory measures of 
either Government or Australian State Govern- 
ments can have an impact on trans-Tasman trade, 
There was already considerable involvement of 
New Zealand in discussions with Federal and 
State authorities on such matters and Ministers 
considered this offered a productive approach to 
the fulfillment of the Agreement’s objectives in 
this area. Australian Ministers invited New Zea- 
land’s participation in current studies for the 








1. The Australian States. (Ed). 
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CLOSER ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


formulation of engineering standards for major 
projects. 


Investment 


In respect of investment, Australia and New 
Zealand have been holding discussions on facili- 
tating investment flows across the Tasman. These 
discussions were designed to further the under- 
standing by both countries of the features and 
objectives of each country’s foreign investment 
policy and of the mutual benefits to be gained 
from the continued integration of Australian and 
New Zealand industry. 

The Australian Government has reaffirmed that, 
in the application of its foreign investment policy 
to investment proposals from New Zealand, the 
CER benefits of the proposals, such as rationalisa- 
tion of industry and opportunities for increased 
trade, would be taken fully into account. New 
Zealand would take a similar view of these 
benefits in its assessment of proposals from 
Australia. Consultation arrangements between the 
two countries in respect of investment matters will 
also be strengthened. Details are to be made 
available soon. 


Import licensing procedures 


Ministers discussed exclusive Australian 
licenses under New Zealand’s import licensing 
procedures and New Zealand agreed to consider 
ways of simplifying and improving their opera- 
tion. Australian suggestions to make the proce- 
dures more effective would be considered. 


Other matters 


Ministers agreed to encourage the Australian 
and New Zealand industries to resolve differences 
on the early removal of export controls on 
trans-Tasman trade in copper scrap and decided 
that unless agreed beforehand, such controls will 
be removed in 1995. 

Ministers discussed the outcome of Australia’s 
recent review of the intermediate goods compen- 
sating charge applying to imports of New Zealand 
lawnmowers, and it was decided that further 
consultations will be held on this matter. 

Ministers discussed the high cost of transport 
across the Tasman and the significance of adequ- 
ate airfreight capacity. 


Industry-union consultations 


Representatives of Australian industry and un- 
ion groups with an interest in the trans-Tasman 
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relationship met Ministers and in their discussions 
expressed their broad support for the Agreement 
and put forward views on ways closer economic 
relations should be developed. 


Future progress 


Ministers applauded the Agreement as a signifi- 
cant landmark in the relationship between the two 
countries and agreed that it would be in both 
countries’ interests to look to ways of strengthen- 
ing it. 

A dynamic approach is consistent with the 
nature of the CER Trade Agreement, which 
includes provisions for its further development. 

The most comprehensive of these is the com- 
mitment to a general review of the Agreement in 
1988, five years after its entry into force. By that 
time tariff liberalisation will be virtually com- 
pleted, there will be substantial progress in the 
liberalisation of access, and sufficient time will 
have passed to test the effectiveness of the 
Agreement provisions as a whole. 


Areas for possible closer co-operation or action 
which are flagged in varying degree in the 
Agreement include export subsidies, government 
purchasing, standards, labelling, trade practices 
legislation, taxation, company law, foreign invest- 
ment, movement of people, transport, tourism. 

Ministers noted that the signature by Ministers, 
during the course of the meeting, of a memoran- 
dum of understanding between the two Govern- 
ments regarding mutual assistance between their 
Customs agencies would facilitate the harmonisa- 
tion of Customs procedures. 

Ministers considered it inevitable that as the 
general and progressive removal of tariffs, import 
quotas and performance-based export incentives 
in trans-Tasman trade takes effect, the scope for 
such factors to influence the development of 
bilateral trade would increase. They agreed, 
therefore, that in the lead up to the 1988 Review 
detailed consultations with private organisations 
and interested groups and individuals would be 
held in order to identify by the end of 1986 
specific ways in which trade is or is likely to be 
affected by differences in each Government's 
policies or practices or any other matters which 
might contribute further to the development of a 
closer economic relationship. The results of these 
consultations would then form the agenda for 
further discussions between the two Governments 
with a view to developing a program of action. 


Ministers agreed that by the time of the 1988 
Review the two Governments would have given 
consideration to further initiatives to develop the 
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New Zealand sheep farm. (Photo courtesy of the New Zealand High Commission, Canberra). 


relationship. These may take the form of develop- 
ing a more comprehensive agreement or conclud- 
ing comparable agreements to deal with non- 
trade aspects of the economic relationship. Such 
arrangements would have regard to the economic 
strategies of both countries, the longstanding and 
closer economic relationship of the two countries, 
their role in the Asia-Pacific region and the 
desirability that any development be consistent 
with the outward-looking orientation of the trans- 
Tasman relationship and international trade 
obligations. 


In the interim, Ministers agreed that both 
Governments would encourage research into the 
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implications of developing the closer economic 
relationship into a more comprehensive econo- 
mic association. Ministers also noted the useful 
research into CER by both branches of the 
Australia New Zealand Foundation and also that 
the Australia New Zealand Businessmen’s Coun- 
cil will shortly be conducting a joint conference 
with the theme ‘CER: the next stage’ and urged 
them to continue such activities. 


In drawing attention to the breadth of the Closer 
Economic Relations concept and the scope for its 
further development the Ministers stressed the 
considerable degree of co-operation which 
already existed in an extensive range of matters. 
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THE PILBARA SERIES EXHIBITION 


Australia-China cultural relations: Fred Williams’ Pilbara 


Series exhibition 


by Rodger Skivington" 


Paintings and gouaches by Australia’s foremost modern landscape artist, Fred Williams, which capture 
the formidable terrain of Western Australia’s iron-rich Pilbara region, recently delighted and, at times, 


puzzled thousands of Chinese art lovers. 


A selection from The Pilbara Series 1979-1981 — said to represent the final flowering of Fred 
Williams’ art — was exhibited in Beijing and Shanghai during August and September. 


The exhibition of 26 oil paintings and 
gouaches, supplemented by 16 blown-up, colour 
photographs of the Pilbara, was sponsored by the 
Australian and Chinese Governments and CRA 
Limited, the owners of the collection. 

The Pilbara region, which lies in the north-west 
of Australia, contains some of the world’s largest 
known deposits of iron ore. The outcrops and 
ridges of iron ore, the deep gorges and the desert 
tracts have given the landscape an unrivalled 
grandeur and beauty. The Pilbara was one of the 
first places visited by the Chinese Communist 
Party General-Secretary, Mr Hu Yaobang, when 
he was in Australia in April this year. 

A constant stream of visitors toured the exhibi- 
tion from the time CRA Limited Group Executive 
and Chairman of Hammersley Holdings Limited, 
Mr Tom Barlow, and an adviser to the Chinese 
Ministry of Culture, Mr Chen Xinren, cut the 
ribbon at the opening ceremony at the China Art 
Gallery in Beijing on 8 August. Gallery officials 
estimated that in Beijing the paintings were seen 
by about 2000 people a day — twice the number 
expected. During the four weeks the works were 
on display in Beijing and Shanghai, about 43 000 
people visited the exhibition. 


The Vice-President of the Central Academy of 
Fine Arts, Hou Yimin, said he was impressed by 
the artist’s enthusiasm and love for his land rather 
than by his technique. However, a noted Chinese 
painter, Mr Ge Weimo, said that Fred Williams 
had created his own style. ‘They (the paintings) 
depict concrete objects, and the images are 
descriptive and realistic,’ he said. ‘The techniques 
vary and some are abstract. Williams uses colour 
for his own interpretation, a trait stressed in 
Chinese traditional painting.’ 

Mr Liu Yonggui, a young artist from Shandong 
Province, said he thought young people would 





1. Mr Rodger Skivington is First Secretary (Information) 
at the Australian Embassy, Beijing. 
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Young art critics browsing through the Fred Williams’ 
Pilbara Series catalogue. (Photo courtesy of the Austra- 
lian Embassy, Beijing). 


enjoy them. ‘I can sense the beauty in the 
pictures,’ he said, ‘but there are still some | cannot 
understand.’ In many ways, the mixed Chinese 
reaction to the paintings and gouaches reflects 
Fred Williams’ attitude when he was approached 
by the Chairman of CRA Limited, Sir Rod Carne- 
gie, about ‘recording’ the Pilbara landscape. It 
was not a commission in the accepted sense of the 
word. 

As Fred Williams told Sir Rod Carnegie: ‘You 
put me in touch with the subject. If I like it, | will 
paint it. Then, if you like the paintings, you can 
buy them.’ 
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TARGET: THE GULF 


Speech by the Secretary of the Department of T rade, Mr J.L. Menadue AO, to the Australia Arab 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry seminar, in Sydney, on 13 August: 


Mr Lightfoot, ladies and gentlemen. Firstly let me congratulate the Australia Arab Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry for organising this seminar at a most opportune time. 

From a cursory reading of current headlines one could be excused if the impression gained about the 
Middle East was one of economic gloom and doom occasioned by the reduction in oil prices and 
production. | see it as one of my roles as keynote speaker to dispell this impression. 


The economic renaissance that has taken place 
over the last decade in the oil rich countries in the 
Middle East has been one of the most dramatic 
developments in recent economic history. Follow- 
ing the oil price shock of the early 1970s the trade 
balance of Middle East oil producers improved 
dramatically with the value of imports and exports 
of these countries rising significantly. During the 
1970s the Middle East members of OPEC which 
include Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar, United Arab 
Emirates (UAE), Iraq and tran managed to 
accumulate large foreign exchange reserves while 
at the same time undertaking extensive develop- 
mental plans. Conditions were particularly favour- 
able for Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar and the UAE 
which are characterised by relatively small 
populations, comparatively large production 
capacities and stable governments. From 1972 to 
1982 the exports of these countries increased from 
nearly U.S.$9 billion to over U.S.$106 billion 
while imports increased from U.S.$2 billion to 
over U.S.$61 billion. Iran and Iraq on the other 
hand suffered set backs in the late 1970s with 
political unrest and the continuing hostilities 
between the two countries. 

Boom conditions in the Middle East were not to 
last. The second oil shock in 1982 led oil 
consuming nations to adopt energy saving mea- 
sures and substitute other fuels for oil. In response 
to high oil prices non-OPEC oil producers ex- 
panded production which led to a glut in the 
world oil market with a consequent decline in 
prices and production. The effect of the present oil 
glut has had varying effects on Middle Eastern 
economies. 


Saudi Arabia, for instance, apart from fran and 


iraq, was the only economy in the region to incur: 


a significant current account deficit in 1983. This 
deficit should, however, be viewed in the light of 
the role that Saudi Arabia has taken within OPEC. 





t. Federal President of the Australia Arab Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry. (Ed). 
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In its role as swing producer, Saudi Arabian oil 
production has declined by 80 per cent from an 
average production level of 10.5 million barrels a 
day in 1981 to a current level of about 2.2 million. 
its current deficits should be seen in this context. 
In comparison with Saudi Arabia the combined oil 
production of the UAE, Qatar and Kuwait de- 
clined 48 per cent from peak production levels in 
1979 of 4.8 million barrels a day to an average of 
2.5 million barrels a day in 1984. 

At this stage it should be mentioned that Oman, _ 
a non-OPEC Gulf oil producer, has not been 
constrained by OPEC production restrat sand 
has been increasing production. In 1985 Omans 
oil revenues are expected to increase on those for 
1984 and its economy can be compared to the. 
Gulf States in the 1970s. Serato 

As a result of the decline in oi! revenues. 
governments in the Gulf have moved to reduce 
expenditure through various cost cutting meas as 
and have committed themselves to slowe 
velopment rates. The transition from the s 
heated economies of the 1970s to a more 
sured state of development has not been pa 
as these government's have rationalised si 
and readjusted priorities. It is, however, like! 
slower rates of development would have occ 
in the 1980s now that a large partot 
infrastructural base of these countries has i 
completed. S 

As indicated earlier Saudi Arabia has sustair 
a large current account deficit. The Saudi Gover 
ment has been able to sustain the shortfai 
revenues through investment income, petroch 
mical and refined product sales, and some draw- 
ing on accumulated foreign exchange reserve 
The Saudi Government has been reluctant to dra 
on accumulated reserves and as a result has 
increased efforts to free itself from dependence on 
oil income through diversification of the « 
nomy. Other countries in the Gulf have adoj 
similar strategies to Saudi Arabia to man 
decline in oil revenues. There has been a cut t 
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The Australian Trade Commissioner, Mr R.J. O'Donovan (left) and the Australian Ambassador, Mr Alan Brown 
(second from left), welcome the Mayor of Riyadh, HE Sheikh Abdullah Ali Alnuaim, to the Australian exhibition at 


Saudifood ‘85. (Department of Trade photo). 


in government expenditure in these countries with 
development projects being stretched out or 
delayed to offset the drop in income. There has 
also been increased emphasis on development of 
the non-oil sector. 

Despite reduced oil revenues Kuwait and the 
UAE have been running current account surpluses 
over the past few years although greatly reduced 
from earlier levels. Kuwait in particular has been 
cushioned from falling oil revenues mainly due to 
income earned on investments which now ex- 
ceeds oil income. Saudi Arabia is by far the largest 
importer in the region and in 1984 imports were 
valued at U.S.$34 billion with an expected 
U.S.$31 billion in 1985. The import bill of the 
other five Gulf States, Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, 
Qatar and the UAE, exceeds U.S.$25 billion a 
year. A large share of Saudi Arabian imports have 
been capital goods. With the completion of much 
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of the Kingdom’s infrastructure and industrial 
projects, however, the proportion of capital goods 
should decline while consumer goods and goods 
for the operation and maintenance of civil and 
industrial plants should rise. 

In 1984 Kuwait's import bill was estimated at 
around $10 billion. Kuwait's declining import bill 
cannot only be attributed to falling oil revenues 
but also results from the completion of major 
development projects and a fall in transit trade 
through Kuwait's ports. Despite the fall in revenue 
Kuwait still enjoys one of the highest incomes per 
head in the world. 

Like Kuwait the UAE is dependent on imports 
for almost all its needs. Imports in 1984 totalled 
around $8 billion. Reliance on imports will 
remain a key feature of the economy for years to 
come. Again the decline in imports is largely due 
to completion of major development projects and 
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a fall in the country’s expatriate population. The 
UAE is estimated to have the highest GNP per 
capita in the world. 

While prospects for Middle East oil producers 
are not bright in the short-term, it is worth 
considering likely future developments in the 
region. A consensus of views including the 
International Energy Agency (IEA) have predicted 
a tightening of oil markets in the next decade. This 
is anticipated against a background of constant or 
declining non-OPEC production and world wide 
consumption of oil increasing by 3.5 per cent per 
annum in the remainder of the 1980s and through 
the 1990s. 

It is expected that in the 1990s world oil 
production will be concentrated in the Arabian 
Gulf and Libya as reserves elsewhere decline. 
When Middle East countries are called to produce 
at capacity, economic activity in these countries 
should improve. When hostilities between Iran 
and Iraq cease, Iraq in particular is expected to 
undergo rapid economic development. Iraq's oil 
export revenues potentially could experience an 
average annual growth of nine per cent or more to 
year 2000. 

In view of the scenario which | have just 
described, irrespective of the falling oil revenues 
of Middle East oil producers, the region will 
continue to be a major import market and it is 
expected that in the longer term export opportuni- 
ties for exporters will increase. The Middle East 
has been one of Australia’s fastest growing export 
market areas over the past decade. Our exports to 
the region have increased from less than $135 
million in 1972-73 to some $1700 million in 
1983-84 when they accounted for 6.9 per cent of 
total Australian exports. 

In 1983-84 our main exports were wheat, 
barley, live sheep, meat and dairy products. More 
than seven per cent ($123.3 million) were manu- 
factured products of which some $70.3 million 
worth were Elaborately Transformed Manufac- 
tures (ETMs). Exports of ETMs to the area between 
1977-78 and 1982-83 grew at an average yearly 
rate of about 24 per cent compared with around 
16 per cent for the rest of the world. This export 
growth has continued during 1984-85. When the 
first 11 months of 1983-84 and 1984-85 are 
compared exports to the area have increased from 
$1574 million to a provisional $2151 million 
respectively, an increase of almost 37 per cent. It 
is particularly encouraging to note the increase in 
exports of ETMs which have grown from $63 
million to $77 million an increase of around 22 
per cent. 

In terms of the Department’s marketing prog- 
rams, the Middle East is a priority area. In recent 
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years these programs have had three objectives: 

è to directly encourage and assist Australian 
companies to explore market opportunities and 
increase exports to the area; 

@ to provide assistance to promote work for 
Australian contractors, consultants and technic- 
al experts in the area; and 

è to develop and maintain sound government-to- 
government relations with the countries of the 
area with a view to maximising opportunities 
for Australian exporters. 

This basic strategy will continue but now that a 
large number of Australian companies are well 
established in the Middle East, the current 
strategy, however, aims to develop more inte- 
grated programs for industry sectors which have 
been identified as having substantial prospects for 
export growth. Two priority sectors which have 
targetted for specific attention are processed 
foodstuffs and agricultural equipment supplies 
and services. Our market research has shown that 
the Middle East has been a major growth area for 
imports of processed foodstuffs. 

Australia’s penetration of this market has not, 
however, been consistent with total market 
growth. We have, therefore, implemented a major 
Middle East food export drive focussing on Gulf 
Co-operation Council member countries. As a first 
step late last year we undertook a survey of 
Australian companies in this industry with some 
226 indicating interest in participating in the 
drive. Earlier this year we appointed a consultant 
to undertake a major research study of the market 
for processed foodstuffs in the countries con- 
cerned. The results of the survey and study were 
examined together and we found that 142 com- 
panies have good prospects. Eighty-three of these 
companies are not currently exporting to the area. 
This information was passed to industry through 
seminars and workshops held in June and with 
industry, we are now developing a promotional 
strategy designed to lift our performance in these 
markets. 

The Middle East markets for agricultural equip- 
ment, supplies and services also hold significant 
prospects for Australian companies. For our part 
we are currently concentrating on Saudi Arabia. 
During the past 18 months the Saudi Minister of 
Agriculture and Water visited Australia as a guest 
of the Government, his Director of Agricultural 
Engineering has visited Australia at our invitation 
and the Department has arranged participation in 
the Saudi agriculture display and staged Austra- 
lian agricultural field days in Saudi Arabia. The 
results of the field days have been particularly 
gratifying in that sales directly resulting from that 
promotional activity now exceed $1.5 million. A 
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Australian agricultural field days, Buraydah ‘85 — examples of Australian farm machinery. (Department of Trade 


photo). 


further direct benefit is the current visit of 23 Saudi 
Directors-General of agriculture which the De- 
partment is facilitating. For the future we will 
again sponsor participation in Saudi agriculture 
next April and stage another field day presentation 
to consolidate the success of 1985 presentations. 
lran’s agricultural development plans and prog- 
rams also offer considerable potential for Austra- 
lian suppliers but specific opportunities are not as 
well defined as in other Middle East countries. In 
an endeavour to encourage Australian companies 
to examine opportunities at first hand, the Depart- 
ment is arranging participation in Agiran during 
November 1985. This is the first such exhibition to 
be held in Iran since the revolution. 
Promotional activity during 1985-86, other than 
those previously mentioned, will including parti- 
cipation in the Cairo, Baghdad and Tehran 
international trade fairs, the staging of an Austra- 
lian trade display in Oman and participation in 
Middle East Food Exhibition (MEFEX) in Bahrain. 
Given the prominent role that Middle East govern- 
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ments and public sectors have in economic 
activity, the sound government-to-government 
economic relationships will be maintained. Dur- 
ing the next 12 months we expect to hold joint 
commission meetings with Iraq, Saudi Arabia and 
Bahrain. 

| trust | have shown that, while the oil- 
producing countries in particular have experi- 
enced a reduction in revenue, expenditure re- 
quirements have also declined as much of the 
infrastructural development has been completed. 
Development planning is now largely on a 
reduced, more rational scale with increased pri- 
vate sector involvement. 

While Gulf import requirements, particularly 
for products associated with infrastructural de- 
velopment, have similarly declined, the demand 
for Australian products such as foodstuffs and 
agricultural equipment is less sensitive to reduced 
revenues and as such, these countries continue to 
represent a substantial import market for Austra- 
lian goods and services. 
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AUSTRALIAN MINING INDUSTRY 


Australian mining industry: its place in our history and 


our future 


Speech by the Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, to the International Mining 
History conference, at the University of Melbourne, on 29 August: 


Given the important role which mining has played in world history, it is a little surprising that this 
seems to be the first occasion on which representatives of disciplines such as history, law, archaeology, 
and science, and representatives from the mining industry have met together at an international 
conference to explore this subject (or perhaps | should say, having glanced at the papers, this 
extraordinary miscellany-of-passingly-related-subjects!) in depth. 


It is fitting that the city of Melbourne, which is 
so steeped in the history and fortunes of the 
mining industry, is still the site of the head offices 
of most of the larger mining houses in Australia, 
and which is the home of Professor Geoffrey 
Blainey, one of the world’s more controversial 
mining historians, should during Victoria’s 150th 
birthday celebrations be playing host to this 
inaugural conference. 

Certainly it would seem appropriate that the 
conference is held in Australia. There can be few 
countries where the winning of mineral wealth 
has played such an important role in a nation’s 
history. 


Mining in Australian economic history 


There have been three great surges in this 
respect. The first period, of course, was the gold 
rushes in the 1850s. The second occurred as a 
result of the discovery in the later part of the 19th 
century of the deposits of Broken Hill and Cobar 
and the ‘mile that Midas touched’ in the west. 

These two periods of intensive mining activity 
provided a major stimulus to economic growth, 
encouraged the settlement of the more remote 
parts of the country, and helped to establish 
Melbourne and Sydney as major financial centres. 
By the turn of the century Australia had one of the 
highest standards of living in the world — and had 
created an image of ourselves that we have been 
struggling to maintain ever since, though with 
conspicuously more success under some govern- 
ments than others! 

The third great surge of mining activity has 
dated from about the mid-1960s, with a string of 
major discoveries and developments — involving 
mainly petroleum and bulk minerals: iron ore, 
bauxite-alumina-aluminium, and coal. These de- 
velopments were stimulated by high rates of world 
economic growth and high metal prices in the 
1960s, and, in the case of coal and aluminium, 
high energy prices in the 1970s. 
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Development has continued into the present 
decade, even though the industry has been facing 
more difficult market conditions internationally. 
The relationship between the prosperity of the 
resources sector and the prosperity of the Austra- 
lian economy as a whole has not always been a 
direct one, because the booster effect of mineral 
booms on Australia’s rate of economic growth has 
sometimes been obscured by other contrary de- 
velopments. 

For example the devastating rural drought 
which occurred in the 1890s slowed the rate of 
economic growth to a crawl, even though the 
mining of gold and silver-lead-zinc in Australia 
was at high levels. Similarly, in more recent times, 
the minerals boom of the 1970s was accompanied 
by stagnation in manufacturing output. 

But, equally, without the resources sector some 
of the harder times might have been desperately 
hard indeed — and the contribution of the sector 
to the present Australian economy certainly re- 
mains absolutely crucial. The starkest way of 
making the point is to state the fact that the 
resources sector now accounts for fully 49 per 
cent of Australia’s exports; agriculture, by com- 
parison, accounts for 39 per cent and manufactur- 
ing only 12 per cent. 

We are a huge exporter of iron ore; the world’s 
biggest exporter of coal — far and away our most 
important single export; we are first in the world 
as producers or exporters, or both, of bauxite, lead 
and rutile; we will become the world’s largest 
producer of diamonds following the completion 
of the Argyle diamond mine treatment plants at 
the end of this year; we are very close to the top of 
the table with a number of other minerals, 
including gold; and even petroleum — where our 
resources are trivial when matched against those 
in the Middle East and elsewhere — has now 
jumped to be one of our top new income earners 
— with our crude oil production, although this 
can hardly long continue, recently running at 
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about one-fifth the daily rate of Saudi Arabia! 

Figures of this sort tend to generate, | have 
found, a facinatingly ambivalent reaction among 
most Australians. While on the one hand there is 
the ‘Big Country’, ‘Big Australian’ pride of 
achievement in the resources sector, on the other 
hand there tends to be an emotional resistance to 
our being typecast as a quarry and farm for the rest 
of the world. This doesn’t seem, in many people’s 
minds, to constitute real economic achievement 
— it is only the export of sophisticated manufac- 
tures that, in this view of the world, counts as that. 

One of the many virtues of the profession of 
history is that it can place this sort of reaction in a 
proper perspective. One of the most fascinating 
books | have read for some time, which does just 
that in relation to the Australian resources sector, 
is John Fogarty’s and Tim Duncan’s Australia and 
Argentina: On Parallel Paths. 

The book explores why it is that Australia’s 
economy has survived, though less exuberantly 
than we all would wish, while Argentina’s, 
although fundamentally similar in its basic struc- 
ture, has been in a condition of disastrous col lapse 
since World War II. The authors’ answer is that 
Argentina’s economic disaster was wrought by 
politicians who turned their backs on the coun- 
try’s best export-income earner, the rural industry, 
and — obsessed with manufacturing self- 
sufficiency — tried to redistribute wealth through 
erecting barriers to protect import-substituting 
industrialisation. Their recipe for Australia is that 
‘Australia should conserve and nurture what it 
does best.’ 

While there is much in the detail of the 
Duncan-Fogarty analysis and prescriptions with 
which one might take issue, and while | certainly 
would not suggest for a moment that we should 
not go flat out to revive and develop Australia’s 
limping manufacturing sector, the truth of the 
matter is that, for all our aspirations to Swedish- 
type manufacturing sophistication and to be 
known for more than our farms and quarries, it is 
on our farms and, particularly, our quarries — that 
the economic future of this country is going to ride 
for a long time yet. 


Mining in Australian political and social 
history 


The fascination of mining lies not only in its 
contribution to nations’ economic development, 
but also in the way it tends, in so many parts of the 
world, to have a dramatic impact on social and 
political developments. 

The immigrants attracted to Australia by mining 
and minerals prospects not only brought a wide 
range of skills and techniques, both in mining and 
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mineral processing itself, e.g. the Cornish tin and 

copper miners, but profoundly enlarged, diversi- 

fied and enriched Australian culture. 

Not the least of this impact was on labour — 
and Labor Party — history. Not only did the sad 
heroism of the Eureka Stockade — the battle of 
immigrant miners, mostly Irishmen, against what 
they perceived to be an oppressive government 
apparatus — become a symbol of Left idealism 
thereafter (although one now, even more ‘sadly, 
the property of extremist splinter groups rather 
than the mainstream Labor movement), but indi- 
vidual miners or immigrants, or both, played a 
crucial role during the foundation years of the 
Labor Party itself. 

Andy Dawson, the first Labor Premier, not only 
in Australia but the world, was a gold miner at 
Charters Towers in Queensland. Andrew Fisher, 
the first Labor PM to hold office for an extended 
period, had been a coal miner in Scotland and 
became a gold miner in Australia. James Scullin 
spent most of his early life on the goldfields and 
John Curtin was born on the goldfields in Victoria. 
We didn’t, however, catch them all: Robert 
Gordon Menzies’ grandfather was an early presi- 
dent of the miners’ union, the Amalgamated 
Miners’ Association, but thereafter the family 
seemed to lose interest in matters socialist. 

Mines and miners have over and again played 
crucial roles in Labor history in the: 

è development of trade unionism including — at 
Broken Hill — the nurturing of the most 
extremely fraternal trade union tradition of all; 

@ role of the Mungana affair in 1930 in destroying 
the. political career of Theodore, which might 
have changed the course of Australian Labor 
history; 

® tensions generated by Labor Prime Minister 
Chifley’s bringing in the troops to break the 
coal strike of 1949; 

@ fatal undermining of the credibility of the 
Whitlam Government in the 1970s, not so 
much with Rex Connor's resource development 
dreams themselves, but certainly the means 
contemplated for financing them; 

@ tensions generated by the uranium debate, 
which threatened to tear the Labor Party and 
trade union movement apart in the early 1980s; 
and 

® tensions continuing to be generated for the 
present Government — and in particular for 
some of our State colleagues — by the need to 
resolve the conflicts between the mining indus- 
try and the claims of Black Australians to 
compensation, in the form of land rights, for 
two centuries of exploitation, annihilation and 
neglect by white Australians. 
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Aerial view of Mount Isa Mines surface operations. (AIS photo). 


There are themes enough here for a dozen more 
speeches and goodness knows how many more 
academic studies. But it is enough for my present 
purposes simply to remind an audience — which 
for the most part probably doesn’t need reminding 
— of the way in which mining and resource issues 
have been very visibly interwoven through some 
of the most fascinating and turbulent periods of 
our history. 


Australian mining and the rest of the world 


Important and complex interactions have also 
occurred between the Australian minerals indus- 
try and the rest of the world. Australian minerals 
have contributed over many decades a significant 
proportion of the raw materials on which the 
industrial growth of the world has been based. 
Australian gold, which at one time accounted for 
40 per cent of world annual output, has also 
indirectly assisted the expansion of world trade 
through its contribution to the world’s stock of 
monetary gold. 
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Capital generated in the Australian minerals 
industry has been the basis for investments not 
only in numerous other industries in Australia, but 
also, in some notable cases, other countries. For 
example, the discovery of petroleum in Iran in 
1904 was financed by William Knox D'Arcy using 
the profits derived from the Mount Morgan gold 
mine in Queensland. 

Australian ingenuity has played a fundamental! 
role in the development of new techniques for the 
exploitation of ores previously regarded as diffi- 
cult to work. The development early in the present 
century of the flotation process at Broken Hill, for 
example, was more than simply the basis for 
large-scale exploitation of the Broken Hill deposit. 
It was also one of the most important technical 
breakthroughs in the history of the minerals 
industry. 

If Australia is going to go on being as competi- 
tive as it has traditionally been on the world 
scene, we are going to have to go on being just as 
inventive and efficient. There is at least one area 
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where we are now generally acknowledged to be 
world leaders in this respect, and that is coal 
mining and processing technology. We are pre- 
sently using that to advantage not only in our own 
coal production and export activities, but as a 
foundation for active co-operation — and through 
that market access — with a number of burgeon- 
ing Western Pacific economies, especially China. 

We are, by and large, strong free traders these 
days in resource commodities, for the reason that 
our present competitive advantage is such that we 
are winners rather than losers in a world of lower 
international commodity trade barriers. The trick 
will be, here as elsewhere, for us to maintain our 
competitive advantage in the face of all the factors 
that constantly work away at eroding it. And this is 
where the role of government becomes particular- 
ly important. 


The role of government in mining 


Some people have a very robust view about the 
proper place of government in relation to the 
resources sector. Rod Carnegie! has put it to me 
most robustly of all: ‘Your job’, he said to me 
shortly after | took up my present job, ‘is to get the 
hell out of our way’. | think that even he, however, 
would acknowledge that the situation is a little 
more complicated than that, and that government 
is in fact capable of playing a constructive role in 
support of mining industry. 

In the first place, it is obviously the case that the 
quality of overall national government economic 
management is as important as particular sectoral 
policies, if not more so, in generating mining 
investment. Not even John Stone? used to think 
the best way of steering the economy was to take 
the government hand off the tiller entirely. 

Secondly, while a lot of attention is focused on 
the alleged propensity of governments to over-tax 
and over-regulate resource sector activity, much 
less tends to be said about the incentives and 
assistance offered by governments. These incen- 
tives and assistance have applied to both the 
discovery of economic deposits and expenditure 
on nurturing and shaping the nature of industrial 
development and providing the necessary infras- 
tructure. | 

For example, the Bureau of Mineral Resources 
within my own portfolio has for several decades 
played a crucially important part in laying the 
basis for mineral discoveries, through the carrying 
out of geological and geophysical research and, in 
earlier days, of basic geological mapping work: it 


1. Chairman and Managing Director of CRA Limited. 


(Ed). 
2. Former Secretary to the Australian Treasury. (Ed). 
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is basic exploratory research, now worth over $30 
million per annum, which industry cannot or will 
not undertake itself because it is not sufficiently 
cost-effective in the short-run, but which has to be 
done by someone if we are to open up the next 
generations of less obvious prospects. It was the 
Bureau, to give just one example, which carried 
out the regional geophysical work on the basis of 
which companies identified the drilling targets 
leading to the discovery of the giant Roxby Downs 
copper-gold-uranium deposit. 


To the extent that Australian governments — 
like those everywhere else — do extensively tax 
and regulate the minerals industry, it is in pursuit, 
for the most part, of other legitimate national 
interest objectives. Government do have a respon- 
sibility to ensure that there is a proper sharing of 
the benefits of minerals development with the 
whole community, and that there is a fair distribu- 
tion of the fruits of mining development between 
enterprises, their employees and the community 
as a whole. A great deal of attention has already 
been given by the Hawke Government to the tax 
regimes most appropriate for the resources sector, 
with some major achievements already chalked 
up, especially in the area of profits-related re- 
sources taxation. 


So far as labour’s share of the fruits is con- 
cerned, while there no longer exists the kind of 
highly exploitative arrangements which have ap- 
plied to mining workers during so many early 
periods of history, this remains one of the most 
highly sensitive areas of industrial relations. It is 
not very long since the doors of Parliament House 
were battered down by angry South Coast coal- 
miners, and there are recurring problems of 
adjustment of miners and mining communities as 
particular mines are worked out or become more 
or less profitable with swings in commodity 
prices. The Hawke Government has directed its 
efforts here primarily to getting the machinery of 
consultation and conflict resolution right, and so 
far we have been succeeding admirably with the 
Australian Coal Consultative Council and the 
Western Australian Iron Ore Industry Consultative 
Council. 


A further responsibility of government in rela- 
tion to the mining industry is to try and adjudicate 
between competing claims for land use priority. 
The issue arises most dramatically with the 
competing claims of traditional Aboriginal land 
owners, but pastoralists and other categories of 
occupier also have their axes to grind. Then there 
is the overriding community interest in protecting 
the land itself from irreversible despoliation. This 
audience will be better aware than most of the 
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Mount Newman mine site. (BHP photo). 


latter day impact of earlier governments’ laissez- 
faire attitudes, in Australia and elsewhere, to 
protection of the environment against damage 
from mining. The Rum Jungle and other old 
uranium mines in the Northern Territory, for 
example — the rehabilitation of which sites is 
now costing Australian taxpayers an arm and a leg 
— are disturbing reminders of the need for 
government to act appropriately to protect the 
community's long-term interest in the use of land. 

In tackling all these various issues, which no 
responsible government can avoid, there will 
always be those who respond like Rod Carnegie 
— either out of conviction, or at least as a good 
aggressive debating stance. And there will be 
those that respond even more robustly, in accord- 
ance with the philosophy attributed to John Paul 
Getty: ‘The meek will inherit the earth, but not the 
mineral rights’. 

Dealing with the kind of armour-plated, and 
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often larger than life, characters who do play, and 
always have played, the mining game so robustly 
is part of the challenge — and the fun — of this 
portfolio. 

It is also no doubt part of the challenge, and fun, 
of researching and writing about the mining 
industry, in the way that most of you here have 
been doing for all or part of your professional life. 

| congratulate those responsible for bringing 
together under this roof such a diverse collection 
of talents and experience from around the world, 
and congratulate the paper writers for the extraor- 
dinary array of highways and byways — perhaps | 
should say tunnels and shafts — that they have 
managed to travel in a manner both engaging and 
instructive. 

It has been a fascinating exercise for us all — 
even those whose only role is to get out of the way 
and watch from the sidelines — and | hope it is 
one that will be repeated before too long. 
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BHP centenary celebrations 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the BHP centenary dinner, in Melbourne, on 13 


August: 


Ladies and gentlemen. | very much appreciate this opportunity to join you tonight. This celebration 
by BHP of its centenary is a very special occasion. 

The last 100 years have seen BHP prosper. It is now the largest Australian company, and a very large 
company by world standards, rating equal to some of the companies in the top 50 U.S. corporations. 


BHP’s magnificent centenary publication Au- 
stralians in Company has vividly documented 
BHP’s rise to the great enterprise it is today. There 
was the move into iron and steel, which started it 
along the path to being a leading force in 
Australia’s secondary industry; there was the 
development of minerals exploration, mining and 
export; there was the development of energy 
resources, particularly in Bass Strait and on the 
North West Shelf; and there was the move 
offshore, most particularly by the purchase of 
Utah, to become a substantial multinational cor- 
poration. 


The development of BHP through these phases 
mirrored the development of Australia itself: 

@ the development of an indigenous iron and: 
steel industry, and the associated metal hand- 
ling industries was an important part of the 
industrial development of Australia, and is still 
an important contributor to the vitality of 
Australian manufacturing industry; and 

@ the development of Australia’s resources, parti- 
cularly minerals, has played a crucial part in 
generating exports, in stimulating economic 
growth, and in fostering closer ties to other 
countries through international trade. 

Two features of BHP’s performance stand out: 

@ BHP has always been known for its technical 
proficiency in resource-related industries; and 

@ BHP has in recent time made a most successful 
effort to restructure itself, to orient itself more 
closely towards the international marketplace, 
within the new international disciplines to 
strengthen efficiency and competitiveness, and 
to take advantage of opportunities provided 
throughout the world. 


Australia needs competitive, outward looking 
companies, companies that know the recipe of 
long-term success. Only in this way will the 
Australian economy grow and afford all Austra- 
lians a better standard of living. Only in this way 
can real inroads be made into the unemployment 
queues and secure employment be provided at 
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the high living standards which Australians, right- 
ly, expect. 

We have seen these processes begin their work 
in the Australian economy in the last two years. As 
the economy has been turned around, as Austra- 
lian industry has adjusted and conditions of 
international competitiveness have been re- 
established, the employment situation in this 
country has been transformed. Unemployment 
has now been reduced to 8.2 per cent, the lowest 
level in nearly three years and the total number of 
new jobs created since the summit has reached 
over 410 000 — well on the way to our three year 
target of 500 000 new jobs. 

If these gains are to be maintained, sound 
macro-economic policies will have to be sus- 
tained. It is particularly important that, within the 
framework of the accord, labour cost pressures 
continue to be controlled. Certainly the Govern- 
ment for its part will be acting responsibly to 
ensure that a debilitating inflationary spiral does 
not emerge out of the cost pressures that have 
become apparent since the devaluation. This will 
be an important factor in sustaining Australian 
industry Competitiveness. 

Restoring industry competitiveness also re- 
quires a sound Government industry policy. The 
Government's approach to the problems of the 
steel industry immediately after we came to office 
was a Clear example of what was needed. The 
steel industry in early 1983 was experiencing 
major difficulties to which quotas on imports were 
an ineffective and inappropriate response. Now, 
following nearly two years of the steel plan and 
nearly two years since quotas were replaced with 
assistance more relevant to the market, the steel 
division is again profitable with a more certain 
future. 

The Government is determined that assistance 
arrangements not become a substitute for im- 
proved efficiency; rather assistance should be 
short-term and the minimum necessary to encour- 
age industry to reorganise and become more 
competitive. 
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A recent most noteable example of BHP’s 
involvement in an exercise of great national 
significance has been the company’s key role in 
the development with China of the Australian iron 
and steel initiative. The development of the 
Chinese economy holds great promise for com- 
mercial co-operation between Australia and Chi- 
na. In no industrial sector is there greater com- 
plementarity and hence opportunity for co- 
operation between our two countries than in iron 
and steel. 

The Government, through a program of fre- 
quent high-level contacts with Chinese leaders 
and the establishment of the iron and steel 
initiative, has provided official momentum for the 
pursuit of opportunities by commercial entities in 
both countries. BHP has been at the forefront in 
developing the commercial aspects of co- 
operation, most rapidly in relation to manganese 
and iron ore exports, and semi-processed steel 
from Whyalla and the east coast centres. Together 

we look forward to the conclusion of further and 
larger contracts, to the benefit of all parties. 

In the final analysis, it is up to individual 
companies to take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded them. BHP has positioned itself well to 
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meet the emerging challenges. It has expanded its 
activities by diversifying widely in Australia and 
by purchasing international assets — Utah is the 
most spectacular; it has reorganised its own 
management and operating structure announced 
under the banner ‘Organising for Profit and 
Growth’ to reflect its new pattern of activities. 

The diversity of BHP’s trade, often involving 
both raw materials and processed products, re- 
quires it to be aware of any sensitivities in the 
world market. The new corporate plan facilitates 
the flow of communication within the manage- 
ment structure, essential if BHP is to take full 
advantage of opportunities offered to its different 
corporate activities. 

| believe that BHP has every reason to be 
confident of the future: a future based on outward- 
looking, competitive attitudes to internationa! 
trade; a future which recognises the advantages of 
a properly structured management; a future where 
productivity levels and new activities see com- 
petitiveness in world markets maintained. 

BHP and the strength of the Australian eco- 
nomy, are closely intertwined. This is particularly 
apparent in BHP’s role in the development of 
Australia’s national mineral and energy resources. 
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The first oil fired ore carrier, the Iron Flinders, built at the Whyalla shipyards. (BHP photo). 
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Overall view of the raw material areas at Port Kembla. 


The framework established for the development of 
these resources allows this to be done in a manner 
beneficial to all Australians. BHP plays an impor- 
tant part in that process; a process always 
evolving as was most recently attested through the 
announcement of the go-ahead for the export 
stage of the North West Shelf. 

BHP’s further spectacular move to multination- 
al status involves it in a new order of responsibil- 
ity. It will inevitably bring it into closer contact 
with the aspirations and policies of a range of 
governments. 

BHP’s move in this direction — this interna- 
tionalising of BHP — mirrors closely the interna- 
tionalising of the Australian economy during the 
term of this Government. Our decisions to float 
the dollar, to permit foreign bank entry and to 
pursue a committed course of deregulation of 
foreign exchange markets have transformed the 
Australian economic scene. 

These have been paralleled by our steady 
progress to open Australian production of goods 
gradually to greater international competition, 
notably in steel, motor vehicles, textiles, clothing 
and footwear and — the Senate willing — dairy 
products. 
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(BHP photo). 


In a quite unprecedented way Australia is now 
open to the challenges and opportunities of the 
international market place. BHP is obviously a key 
player in this new scene. Certainly, in the last 100 
years it has a proven track record in Australia. It 
has worked hard for its name ‘Australia’s BHP’. It 
has done so on the basis of the contribution to the 
company and to this country of many thousands 
of Australians. 


Sir James Balderstone, in his forward to Austra- 
lians in Company, said: 


Today and for the years immediately ahead the 
company sees its mission as achieving profitable 
growth servicing diverse markets as a competitive 
international producer and supplier of resource- 
related products and services, while growing in other 
areas by making use of the expertise drawn from its 
existing businesses. 


BHP’s success in this mission is important to all 
of us. Certainly | know everyone here joins me in 
congratulating BHP on its centenary and joins me 
in wishing it every success in the next 100 years. It 
is my particular pleasure now formally to ask all 
guests to join me in toasting the past success and 
future prosperity of BHP. 
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ASPECT: Australian eye surgeons in Solomon Islands 


by Karl Henne" 


Every year since 1970 an Australian eye consultant team has visited Solomon Islands to enable eye 
patients to seek specialist services not otherwise available. Each year the eye surgeons visit a number of 


South Pacific countries including Tuvalu, Kiribati 


organised by the Australian South Pacific Eye 
established by the surgeons themselves. 


The scheme is a joint enterprise between 
ASPECT and the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau (ADAB) with the latter funding travel 
costs and the cost of engaging locums who look 
after the surgeons’ practices while they are away 
from Australia. The surgeons receive no direct 
remuneration for their services — in fact, their 
periods away from Australia involve them in 
expenses which, one of the doctors said, they 
were afraid to calculate. 

The 1985 ASPECT team consisted of Mr G. Lee, 
spectacle maker with OPSM Pty Ltd; Dr T. 
Hodgson, Senior Registrar in Ophthalmology, 
Royal Melbourne Hospital; Dr J. Taske, Director 
of Anaesthetics, Princess Alexandra Hospital, 
Brisbane; Dr J. Crompton, Senior Eye Surgeon, 
Royal Adelaide Hospital; Dr B. Crawford, Senior 
Eye Surgeon, Royal Melbourne Hospital; and Dr 
D. Galbraith, Senior Eye Surgeon, Royal Mel- 
bourne Hospital, who was the team leader. In 
addition to Honiara, the team visited Auki, Santa 
Cruz, Kira Kira, Buala, Munda and Gizo. They 
treated a total of 648 outpatients, carried out 130 
major and 105 minor operations and prescribed 
$20 000 worth of spectacles. They arrived in 
Solomon Islands on 20 June, and departed on 15 
July. It is expected that the 1986 ASPECT team will 
also visit in June-July. 

These are some of the bare facts. However, it is 
only after spending an hour or so with Dr 
Galbraith that the rest of this fascinating story 
starts to unfold. 

It had its beginnings in 1968 when Dr Galbraith 
restored the eye sight of the wife of Dr M. Salato, 
who later became Secretary-General of the South 
Pacific Commission, based in Suva. Mrs Salato 
had been blind for 14 years and the restoration of 
her eye sight gave as much pleasure to Dr 
Galbraith as it did to her. But Dr Galbraith’s 
enthusiasm was dampened considerably when 
Mrs Salato’s husband told him that he shouldn’t 
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, Vanuatu and Solomon Islands, under a scheme 
Consultants Team (ASPECT), a private Company 


celebrate until he had restored the eye sight of 
another thousand Pacific islanders. It was a 
challenge Dr Galbraith could not refuse. In fact, 
he has by now far exceeded it. 


A program of assistance had evolved by 1970, 
with the Australian Department of Foreign Affairs 
meeting travel costs, the doctors using their own 
instruments and several of the drug and hospital 
suppliers contributing material. It was a shoe- 
string operation which lasted until the Whitlam 
Government in Australia took a real interest and 
put the scheme on a proper footing. Early resist- 
ance in the South Pacific was also overcome, 
when it was realised among the more entrenched 
administrations that the Australian doctors had no 
axe to grind and no motive other than to change 
the horrific statistics on blindness and eye disease 
in the area. 


Another early problem was caused by the fact 
that the bulk of Australia’s development assistance 
is provided on a bilateral basis and is untied, 
which meant that each of the nations of the Pacific 
had to ask for the eye team’s visits and agree to 
have the costs met from their individual alloca- 
tions. This problem was solved when ASPECT was 
set up as a Company and when Canberra agreed to 
put this operation on a multi-national basis funded 
independently. To ensure that there would be no 
hidden costs to be borne by the provinces (which 
was accepted as an important principle by both 
ASPECT and ADAB) the latter provides a direct 
grant to each province to cover the cost of 
transportation of the patients, as well as the 
hospital costs in respect of the eye patients. In 
consultation with the various hospitals, proce- 
dures and routines have been established so that 
there is no major interference with the hospitals’ 
routine services. 


The program received an additional boost in 
1981 when the World Health Organisation's 
Western Pacific regional headquarters in Manila, 
as part of the theme ‘Health for All by the Year 
2000’, focused on the elimination of blindness as 
the major task for the area under its jurisdiction. 
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This decision was made in the light of the 
certainty that if nothing was done, some six per 
cent of the people in the area would be blind, with 
the concomitant realisation that the care and 
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Dr John Crompton 
during a cataract op- 
eration in Honiara 
Central Hospital. 
(Photo by Un Tak 
Fook, Honiara). 


support required for so many blind people would 
involve an unacceptably high financial burden for 
the member nations. By way of comparison, the 
blindness rate in Australia is 0.06 per cent, one 
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per cent in most places in the Pacific and today, 
0.25 per cent in Solomon Islands. 

It is the continuity of ASPECT’s work in the 
Pacific and the accumulated experience of the 
team members which are part of the secret of 
success. To illustrate this point, Dr Galbraith 
mentioned that Dr Harley had been in Solomon 
Islands in nine successive years, Dr Giles over six 
years and Dr Kaufman over three years. Dr 
Galbraith himself has now visited Solomon ls- 
lands every year except two since 1970; some of 
his present specialist nurses were trainees when 
he first arrived. They are people whom he knows 
and can depend on. The mutual respect between 
the doctors and support staff, and the confidence 
of the patients in both, has been the result of close 
co-operation over many years on one hand, and 
spectacular results on the other. 

The most telling illustration concerning pa- 
tients’ confidence is the case of the East Kwaio 
people? where as recently as 1981, the eye team 
only had one patient, an old women who ignored 
the wrath of the spirits and asked for treatment, 
which was successful. This year, the team had 10 
patients among the East Kwaio people, and 
expects to have more than 20 next year. In 
Honiara, the team’s first patient in 1970 was an 
old man who had literally camped on the door- 
step of the clinic for four days. This man’s eye 
condition had first been treated by General 
Douglas McArthur’s personal physician during 
World War Il. 

Commenting on the extraordinarily large num- 
ber of daily operations in Solomon Islands, Dr 
Galbraith cites a number of factors. As opposed to 
most other countries in the Pacific, Solomon 
Islands public health service extends throughout 
the whole country and operates down to the 
village level; the medical orderlies have no 
problem in locating all the eye patients in their 
area very quickly. Also, he said, public transport 
in Solomon Islands is far more readily accessible 
than anywhere else. Then there is the team work 
with the support staff and the complete self- 
sufficiency of the team. The doctors themselves 
had gone to the trouble of learning how to 
maintain and repair one of their most important 
pieces of equipment, the ‘Autoclave’ instrument 


2. The East Kwaio people of inland Malaita are unique 


in Solomon Islands, in that they have completely 
resisted the missionary efforts of the several Christian 
denominations as well as the attempts to introduce 
organised administration by both the colonial as well 
as the post-independence Central Government. They 
are staunchly pagan and continue to object to such 
things as the conduct of elections in their area. 
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sterilising machine, a high speed, high pressure 
steriliser, which sterilises one set of instruments 
every nine minutes. With three sets of instruments 
and allowing about 10 minutes for each cataract 
operation, it is not surprising that the team’s work 
method resembles that of a production line. Their 
record so far, is 50 cases in one day. 

It took the team five years to cope with the 
backlog of cataracts and it was not uncommon, in 
the early days, to be faced with patients who had 
been blind for five to 10 years. Today, almost 
every Cataract has started since the previous visit. 
Blindness has, therefore, been reduced to levels 
most uncommon in Third World countries. There 
is no excuse for complacency, however; cataracts 
are on the increase, partly because people now 
live longer, and partly because they live in an area 
with a high level of ultra-violet light in the 
atmosphere. 

Dr Galbraith was also most informative about 
trachoma, another scourge of people living in the 
bush. Trachoma, he said, is caused by a bacteria 
which attacks the inside of the eye lid. This 
eventually causes scars, which in turn cause the 
eye lid to curl inward, with the result that the hair 
then starts to scrape on the eye-ball, with blind- 
ness as an inevitable result if left untreated. 
Fortunately, treatment has become as easy as 
child’s play with the advent of modern anti- 
biotics. The simple application of tetracycline 
eliminates trachoma. In 1970, one tube of tetracy- 
cline was used in Solomon Islands. This year 
20 000 tubes had been distributed. 

Another pleasing development has been the 
dramatic reduction in eye operation complica- 
tions. From an early rate of eight per cent, it has 
been reduced to slightly under one per cent at 
present, a level which would be acceptable in a 
modern Australian hospital. While this figure is, 
therefore, comparable to Australia, its achieve- 
ment in Solomon Islands is particularly notewor- 
thy, considering the presence here of many more 
bacteria in the prevailing tropical heat and 
humidity. 

Does he enjoy his work here? The question 
brings a smile to his face: ‘Let’s put it this way,’ he 
says, ‘my visit to the Solomons is the annual 
highlight of my life. After nine or 10 months of 
work in my ultra modern clinic, | can’t wait to get 
back to the bush. Last time my ‘Autoclave’ broke 
down in Auki or somewhere, we replaced the 
broken seal with a piece of rubber we hacked out 
of an old inner tube. . .’. His buddy, Dr Crawford, 
whom he had ‘dragged along’ on this visit for the 
first time, notwithstanding great initial resistance, 
told him that he wouldn’t ‘miss it for quids’ in 
future. 
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Parliament 


Budget statements 1985-86 


Extracts from Budget Paper No. 1, presented by the Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, MP, and the Minister 
for Finance, Senator Peter Walsh, on 20 August: 


Foreign affairs and overseas aid 


Total outlays on foreign affairs and overseas aid are estimated to increase by 4.1 per cent to $1332.4 
million in 1985-86. This expenditure mainly supports policies designed to promote relations with 
overseas countries and to assist in the economic and social development of developing countries. 
Official Development Assistance (ODA) accounts for the greater share (75 per cent) of expenditure 
under this heading; a more detailed account of Australia’s aid program is provided in Budget Paper No. 
9 — Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance Program. 





1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 





Actual Actual Estimate Change 
$m $m $m $m per cent 
Aid payments — 
Bilateral aid — 
PE A o ETO ITTEN TE mes 302.1 313.6 318.5 +5.0 +16 
Projects, technical co-operation and related 
IE Nn CU E E AF He8 64208 aba 183.3 193.6 184.5 =9.1 —4,7 
ETD koi bod whiny s Seeing esas a N 124.9 133.3 134.3 +0.9 OF 
e E TEE Wy asd tenes 4a ks YOR 40 70.1 58.8 58.4 -0.4 = 0.6 
Emergency humanitarian and disaster relief ..... 17.4 24.5 10.0 — 14.5 = 59.1 
CEN Bec ee aang ee Sac reid Heke Gasset 13:7 34.2 43.4 +9.3 +27.1 
gE i PE re Be 757.9 749.2 —8.7 -1.2 


Multilateral aid — 
International development finance institutions .. . 102.7 102.4 110.4 +8.0 +7.8 
UN programs, regional and other international 


605 5b ETET TTPA beet 81.6 107.3 123.4 +16.1 +15.0 
Total mitiiateraliaid oain a aa 184.3 209.7 233.8 +24.1 +11.5 
A NOTIN, ii aa gh aa b> 11.3 12.9 15.8 +2:9 + 22.3 
Ee er ee ee eee 909.2 980.5 998.8 + 18:2 +19 
Membership of international organisations and other 
TS CO PE ETT 39.8 59.0 52.6 —6.4 — 10.8 
General administration expenditure. ............... 212.2 244.6 290.8 + 46.2 +18.9 
Recoveries and repayments .................-0000- 7.4Cr 3.7Cr 9.7Cr -6.0 -163.8 
Total foreign affairs and overseas aid (b) .... 1 153.7 1 280.4 1 332.4 +52.1 +4.1 





(a) The net cost to the Government of educating students from developing countries within Australia, a part of 
‘training’ programs, was identified for the first time in last year’s Budget. To assist in comparisons, the figure for 


1983-84 has also been adjusted to incorporate this item. 
(b) Figures in the table may differ from those shown in Budget Paper No. 9 because of the use of different concepts 


for recording Australia’s overseas aid performance. 
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Aid payments 


$998.8 million is provided for expenditure on 
overseas aid and aid administration in 1985-86, 
an increase of 1.9 per cent on 1984-85 expendi- 
ture. Taking into account certain other aid-related 
expenditures which are classified as Official 
Development Assistance and which are detailed 
in ‘Assistance additional to aid payments’, total 
assistance to developing countries in 1985-86 is 
estimated to be $1029.7 million. 

This figure excludes some additional indirect 
assistance, such as financing provided in certain 
circumstances through the Export Finance and 
Insurance Corporation (EFIC) for exports of capital 
goods on concessional terms. 


Bilateral aid 


Papua New Guinea 


$318.5 million is provided for expenditure on 
aid to or on behalf of the Papua New Guinea 
Government. This is an increase of $5.0 million or 
1.6 per cent on the assistance provided in 
1984-85. 

The major part of Australia’s assistance to 
Papua New Guinea is provided as a grant-in-aid 
under a five-year aid agreement which expires at 
the end of 1985-86 and which originally provided 
for a five per cent annual real reduction in 
Australian aid. 

Following discussions with the Papua New 
Guinea Government, the terms of the agreement 
were revised in mid-1983 to allow for a slower 
reduction in the real level of budgetary assistance 
to Papua New Guinea. The rates at which budget 
support grants were to decline in real terms in the 
following three years were reduced from five per 
cent to one per cent, two per cent and three per 
cent for 1983-84, 1984-85 and 1985-86 respec- 
tively. In accordance with the revised terms of the 
formula, provision has been made for a budget 
support grant of $302.8 million in 1985-86, an 
increase of $3.8 million over 1984-85. Outlays for 
budget support under the current five-year aid 
agreement are now expected to total $1394.0 
million. A new aid agreement with Papua New 
Guinea to commence from 1986-87 is presently 
being finalised." 

Outlays on the provision of education and 
technical assistance under the Papua New 
Guinea-Australia Technical Co-operation Prog- 
ram are estimated at $3.1 million in 1985-86, an 
increase of $0.6 million over 1984-85. Payments 
of termination and retirement benefits and other 


1- See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 7, July 1985, page 
670. 
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pensions to expatriate officers (and their depen- 
dants) of former Papua New Guinea administra- 
tions and the Australian Staffing Assistance Group, 
which are made under the Papua New Guinea 
Staffing Assistance Act 1973, are estimated at 
$12.5 million, an increase of $0.5 million on 
1984-85 expenditure. $121 000 is provided for 
the payment of visa-related charges of private 
students from Papua New Guinea. 


Projects, technical co-operation and related 
activities 

Expenditure under this heading is estimated at 
$184.5 million in 1985-86, a decrease of $9.1 
million or 4.7 per cent on 1984-85 expenditure. It 
has been reduced this year to enable higher 
priority programs to be funded. 

The major program under this heading, ‘Bilater- 
al projects and related technical assistance’, 
consists of assistance to developing countries, 
mainly in the Asian and Pacific regions, for the 
provision of Australian expertise and equipment 
to support projects such as the development of 
agriculture and the establishment of general in- 
frastructure and health care facilities. $141.9 
million is to be provided in 1985-86 for bilateral 
projects and technical assistance, compared to 
$148.6 million in 1984-85. 

Assistance under the ‘Development import 
grants scheme’, which provides grants to develop- 
ing countries to import Australian goods and 
equipment for development activities, is estimated 
at $10.4 million in 1985-86 compared to $9.0 
million in 1984-85. $5.0 million has been pro- 
vided for the ‘Australian staffing assistance 
scheme’, under which Australia supplements the 
local salaries of Australians employed by develop- 
ing country governments, a decrease of $2.0 
million on 1984-85. 

Assistance of $11 million is to be provided 
under the Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) — Australia Economic Co-operation 
Program, a decrease of $1.7 million on 1984-85. 
Funding for the co-financing of projects in asso- 
ciation with the World Bank is expected to 
decrease from $15 million in 1984-85 to $14.8 
million in 1985-86. $1.4 million has been allo- 
cated in 1985-86 to provide for the continuation 
of a project begun in 1982 to automate the 
functions of the Office of the Narcotics Control 
Board in Thailand. 


Training 

Expenditure in 1985-86 on training programs is 
estimated at $134.3 million, an increase of $0.9 
million on 1984-85. 

This expenditure includes the costs of bilateral 
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The Vice Minister of the Chinese Ministery of Foreign Economic Relations and Trade (MOFERT), Mr Li Ke (centre), 
pictured shaking hands with the Director-General of the Australian Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB), Dr Bob 
Dun (left), after signing a document outlining new directions in the Australia-China Technical Co-operation Program. 
The agreement set the Program on a new course, more closely aligning its activities with the broader economic 
co-operation between the two countries. Since 1981, when the Australia-China Technical Co-operation for 
Development Agreement was signed in Beijing, the program had grown to encompass 20 active technical 
co-operation projects. They span a range of activities, from health and medical technology, to dryland agriculture 
techniques. Representatives of ADAB and MOFERT have held annual consultations and will meet again in 1986 in 
Beijing. Pictured also at the signing ceremony were the Assistant Secretary, South East Asia Program Branch, Dr D.G. 
Blight (second left); the Ambassador of the People’s Republic of China, Mr Nie Gongcheng (third right); an 
interpreter, Mr Lou; and the Special Adviser to the Director of MOFERT, Mr Chen Xing (right). (ADAB photo). 


training programs ($27.0 million) such as fares 
and living allowances of officially sponsored 
students from developing countries (excluding 
Papua New Guinea), the teaching and administra- 
tive costs of the International Training Institute 
and the costs of Australian development assist- 
ance courses. Also included are the costs of 
providing experts and equipment to selected 
Asian universities and fellowships in Australia for 
Asian academics under the Australian Universities 
International Development Program ($7.2 million) 
and the Government's contribution towards the 
education within Australia of students from de- 
veloping countries. $1.0 million is provided for 
the payment of visa-related charges of private 
South Pacific students. 


Since 1984-85 the net cost to the Government 
of educating students from developing countries 
in Australia has been identified in the Budget. This 
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is in line with the relevant recommendations of 
both the Goldring and Jackson Committees’ Re- 
ports that the subsidy provided to such students be 
identified as Overseas Development Assistance. 
$97.4 million has been provided for this purpose 
for 1985-86, compared to $98.6 million in 
1984-85. The provision for 1985-86 reflects an 
estimated gross cost of $137.9 million less $40.5 
million collected in student charges paid by or on 
behalf of students from developing countries. It 
includes $94.3 million (net) for tertiary students 
and $3.1 million for secondary students. The 
amounts appropriated in this way are to be paid 
by the Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB) to the Department of Education, and they 
appear elsewhere in this statement as offsets to 
Education outlays. To assist comparison, an esti- 
mate for this contribution has been included in the 
figures for 1983-84 in the table at the start of this 
function. 
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Food aid 


Outlays in 1985-86 on bilateral food aid, 
including food security measures, are estimated at 
$58.4 million, a decrease of $0.4 million on 
1984-85. 

Under the Food Aid Convention (FAC) of the 
International Wheat Agreement, Australia has a 
commitment to provide a minimum of 400 000 
tonnes of wheat or wheat equivalent as food aid to 
food deficit and least developed countries in 
1985-86. Of this, 200 000 tonnes or 50 per cent 
will be given directly and the remaining 50 per 
cent will be contributed to the World Food 
Program (WFP) (see heading ‘United Nations 
program, regional and other international orga- 
nisations’). 

The cost in 1985-86 of food grain provided 
directly to recipients under the FAC, including a 
small component for monitoring, is estimated at 
$34.6 million. A provision of $8.3 million has also 
been made for certain handling and freight costs. 
This compares with $35.8 million for grain and 
$5.8 million for freight in 1984-85. The increase 
in handling and freight costs is the result of 
Australia contributing a greater proportion of the 
costs of distributing the grain to the intended 
beneficiaries in recipient countries. 

In addition to the 400 000 tonne FAC commit- 
ment, a minimum of 50 000 tonnes of food grain 
aid, valued at $11.7 million including freight, will 
be given on a bilateral basis to the International 
Emergency Food Reserve in 1985-86. The Reserve 
is an international facility administered by the 
WFP and the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation (FAO) providing food for 
emergency situations. Other bilateral food aid 
consists of $3.4 million for non-grain food aid 
items, such as milk powder and high protein 
biscuits. 

Expenditure on food security in 1985-86 will 
amount to $0.4 million, a decrease of $1.0 million 
on 1984-85 expenditure. These funds will be used 
to support projects in developing countries aimed 
at increasing food production and improving 
storage, handling and marketing of food stocks. 


Emergency humanitarian assistance and disaster 
relief 


An estimated $10 million is to be provided for 
emergency humanitarian relief in 1985-86, partly 
on a bilateral basis and partly multilaterally, to 
allow Australia to respond quickly and effectively 
to emergency relief programs in different parts of 
the world. In 1984-85, $24.5 million was spent on 
this item mainly in response to the famine in 
Ethiopia and the rest of Africa generally. The 
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1985-86 estimate is based on anticipated needs in 
these and other continuing disaster situations. 


Other bilateral aid 


The Australian Centre for International Agri- 
cultural Research Trust Account will receive an 
estimated $11.6 million in 1985-86 compared to 
$10.5 million in 1984-85. The Centre was estab- 
lished in 1981-82 to commission and fund re- 
search by Australian institutions in agriculture and 
related areas of benefit to developing countries. 
$16 million has been allocated to the Develop- 
ment Import Finance Facility to enable Australian 
aid recipients to import Australian goods and 
services for development projects on concessional 
terms matching those offered by other countries 
exporting similar goods and services. The amount 
allocated is an increase of $3.5 million or 27.5 per 
cent over 1984-85 expenditure. 

Support for non-government aid organisations 
is to increase substantially to $11.0 million in 
1985-86, compared to $8.9 million in 1984-85. 
This primarily reflects increased Government 
support for volunteer and humanitarian programs 
undertaken by non-government aid organisations. 


Multilateral aid 


The Government contributes to the activities of 
a number of international organisations, including 
development finance institutions, United Nations 
agencies and various regional organisations. Pay- 
ments in 1985-86 are estimated at $233.8 million, 
an increase of $24.1 million or 11.5 per cent over 
1984-85. 


International development finance institutions 


Australia provides significant support for the 
lending activities of international finance institu- 
tions both as capital contributions and contribu- 
tions for concessional funding activities organised 
through these institutions. Financial support in 
such cases takes the form of cash payments and 
the lodgement of promissory notes which are 
drawn down by the institutions either as required 
to meet their commitments or on the basis of 
previously agreed schedules. 

Expenditure in 1985-86 is estimated at $110.4 
million compared to $102.4 million in 1984-85. 
Expenditure will mainly result from drawdowns of 
$62.5 million and $23 million promissory notes 
lodged with the International Development Asso- 
ciation and the Asian Development Fund com- 
pared to $60 million and $18.6 million respec- 
tively in 1984-85. Other estimated payments 
comprise capital contributions to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 
of $11.8 million, $6.0 million to the Asian 
Development Bank (ADB), including $2.4 million 
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for the ADB’s Third General Capital Increase, 
contributions to the International Fund for Agri- 
cultural Development of $3.1 million and $4.0 
million for contributions to the proposed purchase 
of shares of the International Finance Corporation. 


United Nations programs, regional and other 
international organisations 


Total payments under this heading are esti- 
mated at $123.4 million, an increase of $16.1 
million on 1984-85. Multilateral food aid con- 
tributions under the WFP are to rise from $53.4 
million in 1984-85 to $62.8 million in 1985-86. 
Under the Food Aid Convention (FAC), Australia 
has a commitment to provide 200 000 tonnes of 
wheat or wheat equivalent to the WFP in 1985- 
86. The cost of providing this grain in 1985-86 is 
estimated at $30.2 million, a decrease of $2.6 
million on 1984-85. The amount provided as cash 
to the WFP for freight and related costs is 
estimated to increase from $14.8 million in 
1984-85 to $22.0 million in 1985-86 while the 
annual contribution of non-grain commodities is 
estimated to increase from $5.8 million to $10.6 
million. The increases in the cash and non-grain 
commodity contributions in 1985-86 are due in 
part to payment of previously deferred contribu- 
tions. 

Provision is also made under this heading for 
contributions of $28.8 million in 1985-86 to 
several United Nations organisations, including 
the United Nations Development Program ($16 
million), the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees ($4.7 million), the United Nations 
Children’s Fund ($2.5 million) and the United 
Nations Fund for Population Activities ($1.1 
million). These contributions are estimated to 
increase in total by $1.1 million over 1984-85 
contributions. 

Assistance to regional and other international 
programs is estimated at $31.8 million in 1985- 
86, an increase of $5.6 million or 21.5 per cent 
over 1984-85 expenditure. Organisations receiv- 
ing support include the Commonwealth Fund for 
Technical Co-operation, the Commonwealth 
Youth Program, the South Pacific Commission, 
and the South Pacific Bureau for Economic 
Co-operation. Support is also given to a number of 
international and regional research and training 
centres. 


Aid administration 


The administrative costs of the Australian De- 
velopment Assistance Bureau (ADAB) are esti- 
mated to increase by 22.3 per cent from $12.9 
million in 1984-85 to $15.8 million in 1985-86. 
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This increase is mainly attributable to the intro- 
duction of a major management upgrading of 
ADAB designed to improve the Bureau’s manage- 
ment capacity and make Australia’s aid program 
more efficient and effective. Measures include an 
increase in staff numbers (ADAB’s average opera- 
tive staffing level is estimated to increase by 68 in 
1985-86), and the introduction of improved aid 
planning, delivery and monitoring mechanisms. 
The need for an overall re-organisation of ADAB, 
including increased resources for aid administra- 
tion, was established by the report of the Jackson 
Committee on the Australian Overseas Aid 
Program. 


Assistance additional to aid payments 


Certain other Budget provisions totalling an 
estimated $30.9 million in 1985-86 are recog- 
nised as Official Development Assistance (ODA) 
for international reporting purposes. 

Australia provides indirect economic aid 
through the Defence Co-operation Program on 
projects, such as topographic surveying and map- 
ping in Indonesia, Vanuatu and Kiribati, channel 
clearance in the Solomon Islands and roadworks 
in Papua New Guinea, which are recognised as 
ODA. Details of the Program, which is primarily 
undertaken as an extension of Australia’s own 
defence effort, are described in the section ‘De- 
fence co-operation’ under the Defence function. 
Australia also provides aid through its contribu- 
tions to the regular budgets of a number of 
international organisations (e.g. the World Health 
Organisation, Commonwealth Secretariat and the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion) that assist in the financing of aid projects in 
developing countries. 


Membership of international organisations 
and other non-aid expenditure 


These outlays relate mainly to Australia’s mem- 
bership of a large number of international and 
regional organisations. Participation in these orga- 
nisations entails contributions to their administra- 
tive expenses and, in some cases, their functional 
activities. Total expenditure for these purposes in 
1985-86 is estimated at $52.6 million including 
$14.4 million for the United Nations regular 
budget, $5.5 million for the World Health Orga- 
nisation (WHO), $5.2 million for the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation 
(FAO), $2.0 million for the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UN- 
ESCO), $2.8 million for the International Labour 
Organisation (ILO), $3.0 million for the Organisa- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), $3.0 million for the United Nations 
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Interim Force in Lebanon and $1.9 million for the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 

This heading also includes provision for cultural 
relations overseas and exchange visits, together 
with expenditures by the Australia-Japan Founda- 
tion, the Australia-China Council, the Australia- 
New Zealand Foundation and expenditure of $1.8 
million on International Year of Peace (IYP) 
activities. 


Overseas students charge 


Australia is one of many countries which 
impose charges on overseas students to help 
defray costs which are met in the first instance by 
taxpayers. Accordingly, overseas students attend- 
ing Australian universities and colleges of adv- 
anced education, or undertaking certain other 
Government funded tertiary courses, are required 
to contribute to the costs of their tuition through 
the overseas students charge. A modified scale of 
increased charges is to apply in 1986: these 
higher charges are estimated to yield an additional 
$9 million in revenue in 1985-86. The new range 
will be from $3500 to $4340 pa, depending on 
the course of study, and charges will recover 
about 35 per cent of annual average per student 
costs in higher education. It is planned to increase 
this proportion to 45 per cent in 1986-87. The 
Government is to continue to pay the charges for 
private students from Papua New Guinea and 
South Pacific island countries and for students 
sponsored by the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau (ADAB) of about $5.5 million in 
1985-86. These funds are to be appropriated 
through the Bureau and form part of Australia’s 
overseas aid program. Further funds are to be 
appropriated through the Bureau to reflect the fact 
that overseas students charges paid by overseas 
students (or for them by the Bureau) do not cover 
full costs — see explanation under ‘Contribution 
towards the education of students from develop- 
ing countries’. 

Following consideration of the reports of the 
Committee of Review of Private Overseas Student 
Policy (Goldring Committee) and the Committee 
to Review the Australian Overseas Aid Program 
(Jackson Committee) the Government announced 
changes to the Overseas Student Program. An 
Overseas Student Office (OSO) was established 
within the Education portfolio to rationalise and 
consolidate administration and to act as an 
application centre for overseas students. A limit 
will apply on the total number of subsidised 
overseas students in all categories, administered 
through an annual intake quota. 

Educational institutions will have the flexibility 
to enrol subsidised overseas students up to 10 per 
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cent of total enrolments and a limit of 20 per cent 
will be placed on overseas students in any course. 
Institutions will also be able to offer full fee 
courses for overseas students outside the quota 
arrangements. 

Following a review of the number of places to 
be made available for overseas students in 1986 it 
has been decided that intakes will continue at the 
same level as approved for 1985, namely 2 000 
for secondary study and 1 500 for tertiary study. 
Along with existing students continuing their 
study, this will mean there will be about 4 000 
places for overseas secondary students and 
14 000 places for overseas tertiary students in- 
cluding 500 TAFE students. Secondary and TAFE 
students are not liable for the charge. Excluding 
the approximately 1500 private students ex- 
empted from the charge and those students whose 
liability is met from Australia’s aid program (some 
1 200 sponsored students and some 430 private 
students from Papua New Guinea and South 
Pacific island countries), the estimated number of 
students liable for the charge in 1985-86 will be 
approximately 10 400. Revenue from the overseas 
students charge is estimated to be $45.5 million in 
1985-86 compared with $30.3 million in 1984- 
85. Part of this increase arises from the recording 
in 1985-86 of a payment of $3.1 million made late 
in 1984-85 by ADAB on behalf of sponsored 
students. 


Full fee paying overseas students 


The Government announced guidelines in July 
1985 which enable universities and colleges of 
advanced education to offer full fee courses for 
overseas students either in Australia or overseas. 

The new arrangements will allow institutions to 
offer new courses or extra places in existing 
courses to overseas students at full cost outside the 
Current quota arrangement for subsidised overseas 
private and sponsored students, while protecting 
Australian students’ right of access to higher 
education. It is expected that some institutions 
will offer courses under the new arrangements 
from the start of 1986. 


Contribution towards the education of 
students from developing countries 


The overseas students charge paid by or on 
behalf of overseas students in Australian tertiary 
institutions has in recent years covered less than 
one-third of the cost to the Australian taxpayer of 
providing places for those students. In the case of 
students from developing countries, the balance 
of the total cost to the Government (and the whole 
of the cost to the Government for overseas 
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secondary students from developing countries 
who are not liable for the charge) is now being 
identified as a contribution to the education 
budget made by ADAB. Some 95 per cent of 
overseas students are from developing countries 
and these countries in general derive substantial 
economic and other benefits from the education 
of their citizens in Australia. 

From 1984-85, ADAB has been making pay- 
ments to the Department of Education equal to the 
estimated costs of providing places in educational 
institutions for tertiary and secondary students 
from developing countries, after deducting from 
the gross costs of providing places the overseas 
students charges paid by or for the students 
concerned. The ADAB payments in 1985-86 are 
estimated at $94.3 million for tertiary students and 
$3.1 million for secondary students. The receipt of 
these payments by the Department of Education 
provides an offset to outlays on tertiary education 
and schools and the overall effect of the arrange- 
ment is to reduce outlays on education by $97.4 
million and to increase outlays on overseas 
development assistance by the same amount. To 
allow comparisons, corresponding adjustments 
have been made to figures for 1983-84 in the table 
at the start of this function. 


Assistance for Migrants 


Funds available for migrant welfare have again 
been increased in 1985-86 as a result of new 
Government initiatives and the continuing effect 
of previous initiatives. 

Grants to enable agencies serving ethnic com- 
munities to employ social welfare workers will 
increase from $5.5 million in 1984-85 to $6.2 
million in 1985-86. As a result, the level of 
funding for each of the 201 grants will be 
maintained in real terms. Activities covered by 
these grants include provision of counselling 
information and referral services, Community 
work and self-help groups for migrant women. In 
1985-86 $0.4 million will be provided for the 14 
three-year grants approved in 1984-85 to enable 
unions to employ development officers to address 
the needs of migrants in industry. Ethnic com- 
munities are again to receive $0.2 million through 
grants for self-help activities. 

State translating and interpreting services under 
the Federal-State cost-sharing arrangements will 
receive $0.7 million in 1985-86. The Telephone 
and Interpreter Service is to receive $2.1 million 
in 1985-86, an increase of $0.2 million over the 
1984-85 provision. 

Funding for migrant resource centres has been 
increased from $1.9 million in 1984-85 to $2.0 
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million in 1985-86 to enable the level of the 
funding for the centres to be maintained in real 
terms. 

The provision for the maintenance allowance 
for unattached refugee children who are wards of 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
under the Immigration (Guardianship of Children) 
Act 1946 will be increased from $0.8 million in 
1984-85 to $1.1 million in 1985-86. Commenc- 
ing in 1985-86, the Government will also make 
available $0.4 million for a cost-sharing program 
with the States for a program of supervision and 
counselling for refugee minors and their care 
givers. 

An allocation of $0.5 million has also been 
made available to reimburse voluntary agencies 
providing assistance to refugees arriving in needy 
circumstances and to assist sponsors under the 
Community Refugee Resettlement Scheme. 

The overall provision for assistance to migrants 
in 1985-86 is $14.0 million, compared with $12.3 
million in 1984-85. 


Immigration fees 


Fees are levied by the Government on applica- 
tions for change of status to permanent resident, 
extensions to temporary entry permits, return 
endorsements and — commencing in 1985-86 — 
migration applications. Total revenue collected is 
expected to increase by $3.4 million (or 89.4 per 
cent) to $7.1 million in 1985-86. Major compo- 
nents of this increase are the decision to introduce 
a fee for migrant entry applications ($2.5 million) 
and the decision to increase the application fee for 
change of status to permanent resident on other 
than employment grounds from $100 to $200 
($0.5 million). 


Migrant education 


This heading mainly relates to the Adult Migrant 
Education Program (AMEP), a wholly Government 
funded program with delivery being almost entire- 
ly through the State Adult Migrant Education 
Services (AMES). The program, which comple- 
ments State funded activities, provides initial 
settlement orientation and English language 
courses for adult migrants and refugees. Funds are 
expended on salaries of teachers and administra- 
tive staff, bilingual information officers, income- 
tested living allowances and a range of adminis- 
trative and support services including childcare, 
teacher training and the development of materials 
and curriculum. 

The provision for the AMEP in 1985-86 is $46.0 
million compared with expenditure of $42.3 
million in 1984-85. In 1983-84 and 1984-85 the 
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Government made funds available for an increase 
in the number of permanent teacher positions 
within the various State and Territory AMES. An 
amount of $1.0 million has been provided to 
cover the full year effect of the increase in teacher 
permanency in previous years and the payment of 
salary increments to permanent teaching staff 
during 1985-86. 

Provision has also been made for expanding the 
English in-the-workplace program ($0.3 million), 
for special employment-oriented English courses 
for disadvantaged migrant and refugee youth 
($0.2 million) and for a review of AMEP which is 
currently being undertaken ($0.3 million). A 
further $1.3 million has been provided for in- 
creases in the rate of living allowance paid to 
students in 1985-86. 


Communication 


National communications satellite system 


AUSSAT Pty Ltd was established by the Govern- 
ment as a wholly-owned company in 1981 to own 
and operate the domestic national satellite com- 
munications system which is expected to com- 
mence operations in 1985-86. Currently, the 
Government owns 75 per cent of the company 
and Telecom 25 per cent. AUSSAT increased its 
issued capital from $75 million to $100 million in 
1984-85, with both shareholders maintaining 
their relative shareholdings. The Government's 
subscription ($18.7 million) to the new issue was 
paid in June 1985. The balance of the outlays 
made in 1984-85 reflected the payment by the 
Government of a call of $16.9 million earlier in 
1984-85 on the partly-paid shares previously 
issued to it by AUSSAT, offset by the receipt of 
$14.9 million from the sale of a 25 per cent equity 
interest in AUSSAT to Telecom. Following the 
payment in July 1985 of the final call on the 
partly-paid shares originally issued by AUSSAT, 
involving a cost to the Government of $2.3 
million, all of AUSSAT’s authorised share capital 
of $100 million has now been issued and is fully 
paid-up. The increase in AUSSAT’s paid-up capit- 
al to $100 million resulted from the decision to 
bring forward the launch of the third operational 
satellite from some time in 1988 to mid-1986 and 
other increases in costs, including in particular 
those relating to launch insurance. 


In June 1985, AUSSAT replaced its initial 
bridging finance arrangements with long-term 
borrowings arranged through a consortium of 
banks led by the Commonwealth Bank and based 
on the sale and lease back by AUSSAT of the 
space segment of the satellite system. 
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Defence Co-operation Program 


Australia maintains a variety of bilateral con- 
tacts with countries in South East Asia and the 
South Pacific. Relations with these countries have 
been developed as a practical expression of 
Australia’s interest in regional security and to 
promote contacts with governments and the 
defence forces of countries with which Australia 
shares strategic interests. The Defence Co- 
operation Program (DCP) complements and sup- 
plements the wider defence relationship, both in 
support of Australian defence interests and in 
contributing to the developing of regional defence 
capabilities. 

Expenditure on the DCP is estimated to increase 
from $45.3 million in 1984-85 to $53.2 million in 
1985-86, including $12.6 million for the salaries 
of Australian Service personnel involved in the 
Program. It provides for the continuation of 
present policies and programs with regional coun- 
tries including expenditure on the Pacific Patrol 
Boat project to assist Pacific Forum countries 
develop or maintain national maritime surveill- 
ance and enforcement capabilities. 


Papua New Guinea (PNG) continues to receive 
the highest priority in the Program with expendi- 
ture estimated at $20.1 million in 1985-86. 
Assistance is provided in the form of loan person- 
nel to the PNG Defence Force (PNGDF) and 
technical assistance for national development 
tasks, equipment based joint projects, combined 
exercises and training and study visits to Australia 
by PNGDF personnel. 


Indonesia remains a major participant in the 
DCP with total expenditure estimated at $9.9 
million in 1985-86. This will involve expenditure 
on joint projects including aircraft engine over- 
haul, communications and electronics and mari- 
time surveillance, as well as technical assistance 
and training. 


In addition to maintaining an air presence at 
Butterworth, Malaysia and a program of RAAF 
deployment to Singapore, Australia has developed 
bilateral programs with Malaysia ($5.7 million) 
and Singapore ($1.5 million) which place emph- 
asis on technical assistance, training and study 
visits in Australia. 


Continuing assistance totalling $15.6 million is 
also provided to countries in the South Pacific, 
Thailand and the Philippines for a range of 
bilateral activities and $0.4 million is provided for 
training facilities and equipment for overseas 
students in Australia. 


It is expected that some 1100 personnel from 
overseas forces will visit Australia for courses and 
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study visits in 1985-86 compared with 1154 in 
1984-85. 

Small provisions have been made to initiate 
co-operation with island States in the Western 
Indian Ocean. 


Defence science and technology 
establishments 


The Defence Science and Technology Orga- 
nisation (DSTO) provides scientific and technical 
advice on matters relating to defence policy, 
supports the Services in the selection of defence 
materiel, assists in maintaining and developing 
the capability of the Defence Force, develops 
selected prototype military equipment, assists in 
the transfer of technology to defence-related 
industries and develops its technology base to 
meet future needs. A program of technical co- 
operation is maintained with the United States, 
United Kingdom, Canada and New Zealand. 

In 1985-86, the outlay of $158.3 million for 
DSTO is to cover salaries and other administrative 
and operational expenses, machinery, plant, 
stores, and works services of the establishments 
and laboratories of the organisation and to pro- 
vide $5.3 million for research work contracted out 
to industry and the universities. 

Expenditure on new and replacement scientific 
and technical equipment and facilities at the 
laboratories is estimated to be $4.2 million less 
than in 1984-85 because of the completion of 
several major construction projects and computer 
acquisitions. This decrease is more than offset by 
increases of $4.4 million in salaries and other 
ongoing expenditure items. 

DSTO’s ongoing activities in 1985-86 will 
include research and development work on struc- 
tures, materials and engines for Air Force aircraft; 
surveillance devices including infra-red optics for 
night operations and the Jindalee over-the- 
horizon radar; electronic warfare measures and 
counter-measures such as the Winnin decoy; 
underwater detection aids for surface ships and 
submarines and technologies in such areas as 
lasers, naval mines and fuses. 


Space research and CSIRO 


The following (edited) question and answer 
appeared in Hansard on 20 August: 

Mr Cheynoweth — Can the Minister for Scien- 
ce explain what role the Commonwealth Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research Organisation (CSIRO) 
will play in the development of Australia’s space 
industry? 
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Mr Barry Jones — | thank the honourable 
member for Dunkley for his question. CSIRO has 
designated space research and development as a 
high priority area. It has set up the CSIRO Office of 
Space Science and Applications — COSSA — to 
develop and implement space policy and plan- 
ning. It is collaborating with LANDSAT to develop 
an experimental system to receive and process the 
greatly improved data available from the new 
generation of LANDSAT satellites. This of course 
will be of enormous significance to the mining 
industry, the resource industry and agriculture 
generally. 

The world will be entering a new era of space 
use with space stations in the mid-1990s. CSIRO 
is participating in several international studies to 
define research goals. It is also participating in two 
major space science projects: QUASAT, an orbit- 
ing radiotelescope, and GIOTTO, the satellite 
which will intercept Halley’s comet. We are also 
developing a number of specific technologies that 
have very broad application, not only in the 
communications industry but also, of course, in 
micro-electronics generally and in satellites, on 
which we are increasingly dependent, both for 
entertainment and for meteorology, commercial 
information and a whole variety of other areas. 


Australia-China: export potential 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 20 August: 


Mr Ronald Edwards — In the light of the 
Minister for Trade’s impending visit to China | ask 
him to provide the House with the latest available 
figures on Australia’s exports to China. Do those 
figures provide further evidence of the robust state 
of the Australian economy? 

Mr Dawkins — | thank the honourable member 
for Stirling for his question. It is true that next week 
| will be spending a few days in China continuing 
the good work that was done by my predecessor 
and, more latterly, by the Prime Minister and a 
number of other Ministers who have been work- 
ing very diligently to..secure a long-term and 
mutually beneficial trading relationship with the 
People’s Republic of China. The results of those 
efforts are beginning to show up in the statistics in 
a very tangible form. The figures for 1984-85, 
which have just become available, indicate that 
Australia’s exports to China jumped by some 73.4 
per cent in that year and passed the $1 billion 
mark for the first time. 

The principal item remains wheat, but at just 
under 29 per cent it represents a smaller share 
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than it usually does as our exports across the 
board increase and the relationship becomes 
much broader and one which is likely to endure 
and continue to grow. 

It is my intention on 22 July to make a more 
detailed statement about the developing rela- 
tionship with China, but we are seeing an 
increasing number of visits by important Chinese 
political figures and, indeed, from commercial 
and other provincial delegations coming from 
China to Australia. There was one just yesterday 
from Jiangsu province. | think what is interesting 
about this whole development is that there is a 
very real concern on the part of the Chinese, as 
there is on the part of the Australian Government, 
to see this relationship develop into the future. 
There was a very successful mission involving 
transport matters just recently which Senator 
Button and | were able to follow up in Sydney last 
week. There was a very enthusiastic reception on 
the part of representatives of the private and 
public transport sectors in Australia to the report 
of that delegation. | think that that delegation 
through the setting up of a very high level 
co-ordinating group between Australia and China 
will see new opportunities develop in the trans- 
port sector as well. If we are able to nurture this 
relationship we will see it grow in a way which is 
of benefit not only to Australia but also to the 
People’s Republic of China. 


Australian immigration program 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 20 August: 


Dr Theophanous — Is the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs aware of allegations that 
the new immigration guidelines are biased against 
people from certain national, ethnic or cultural 
backgrounds? Are these allegations correct? 

Mr Hurford — | am aware of the allegations 
and they are not correct. They relate to just one 
part of the immigration program; that which is for 
extended families — the brothers, sisters and 
non-dependent children. They relate to the fact 
that, in spite of the Government having changed 
the planning levels to increase from 14 000 to 
16 000 the numbers coming in under the ex- 
tended families program, it was necessary at the 
same time to tighten up the points system. The 
reason for that was that two-thirds of the way 
through the last financial year, 1984-85, we had 
already filled the planning level. To continue to 
have a rationing system which at the end of the 
financial year would not bring us out somewhere 
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near the numbers in the program for the planning 
level for that particular category just could not be 
condoned. 

The Government looked at the best way of 
revising that points system. | am glad to say that 
there is bipartisan support for the approach we 
took; namely, that employability should be the 
key when we need that points system to ration the 
numbers. | am glad to tell the honourable member 
for Calwell and the House that ‘employability’ 
does not necessarily mean the ability to speak 
English. One does not need to be able to speak 
English, for instance, to be a chef in a Greek 
restaurant and one will not be required to do so 
under our points system, but we have to face the 
fact that in many cases English is required, 
particularly in our service industries, where a lot 
of jobs are available. However, we will make sure 
that that requirement does not discriminate 
against any particular race. An enormous number 
of people from the Philippines speak English and a 
lot of applications have been made under our 
skilled worker program and extended families 
program from places all around the world. Those 
applicants will be successful if they come under 
the heading of people who are employable in this 
country. 

In concluding, | make the point that the more 
we are able to tailor our program to aid the 
magnificent economic recovery that is taking 
place in this country, the more liberal we will be 
able to be in the future with the numbers that we 
bring into this country. When we are liberal, we 
will be liberal across the board. We will make 
sure that the numbers are increased also under the 
extended families program. 


NPT: Third Review Conference 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 20 August: 


Mr Maher — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. What importance 
does the Government place on the Review 
Conference of the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons, particularly in relation to 
arms control? 

Mr Hayden — | will be leaving on 24 August to 
go to Geneva to participate in the Review 
Conference on the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. Australia will be putting forward certain 
points at that Conference about the need to 
persevere with the Non-Proliferation Treaty reg- 
ime and to try to encourage non-signatory nations 
to become signatories of the Treaty. That in itself, 
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as the Leader of the Opposition knows from past 
experience, is a daunting task. More specifically, 
we will be seeking to encourage supplier coun- 
tries of nuclear technologies and resources for 
peaceful purposes to ensure that the full scope 
safeguards monitored by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency are applied where those transac- 
tions take place. In doing that, we will be very 
much putting to the fore the propositions which 
were explicit in the Slatyer Report on the nuclear 
industry as it would affect this country. Beyond 
that, we are proceeding with our efforts to have 
put in place a comprehensive test ban treaty 
which goes beyond the non-proliferation treaty 
review. Of course, that matter is also under 
consideration at Geneva. 

Those points, and the recent achievement of the 
Prime Minister at the South Pacific Forum confer- 
ence, where he was successful in having con- 
cluded a treaty for a nuclear-free zone for the 
South Pacific — a signal achievement and one of 
only three such treaties in the world, the others 
being the Treaty of Tlatelolco, covering the Latin 
American countries, and a very special one 
covering Antarctica — | think represent quite 
convincingly the credentials and determination of 
this Government in its pursuit of arms control and 
disarmament. We will continue to pursue these 
matters. 

We are fortunate in having an Ambassador for 
Disarmament who is active, in Geneva and 
elsewhere in multilateral fora, in promoting Au- 
stralia’s Concern on these matters. With recent 
developments which are in prospect in the area of 
the nuclear arms race, it is absolutely essential 
that countries such as Australia maximise every 
opportunity presented to them to try to mobilise 
international support designed to bring about 
pressure, which, hopefully, will result in a curbing 
of the arms race, followed by a reduction in 
nuclear arms. One day we may even be fortunate 
enough to see the elimination of nuclear arms and 
effective control on conventional arms. | regret 
that those developments are beyond my lifetime. 


NPT: Third Review Conference 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 21 August: 


Senator Chipp — | ask the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs a question. Is it a 
sad fact of life that the United States of America 
and the Soviet Union disagree on almost every- 
thing? Is it not ironic that at the forthcoming 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty Review Confer- 
ence to be held in Geneva from 27 August, these 
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two nations, the most powerful on earth, will use 
all their influence on their friends and allies to 
achieve a common purpose, that is, to ensure that 
no meaningful alterations are made to Article VI of 
the Treaty which places constraints on the spirall- 
ing arms race and the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons? Would it be true to say that Australia 
will be nakedly helping its ally, the United States, 
and indirectly the Soviet Union, to make sure 
there is no real progress in adhering to Article VI? 
At the Conference will the Australian Government 
be actively seeking a final declaration specifying 
steps for compliance with Article VI? Will the 
Government be supporting a timetable and prog- 
ram for disarmament and a proposal from Third 
World countries to establish the Energy for De- 
velopment Fund to research and promote alterna- 
tive energy sources? Will the Government be 
funding a non-governmental organisation repre- 
sentative to the Review? 

Senator Gareth Evans — With respect to 
Senator Chipp, it is not accurate to say that the 
United States of America and the Soviet Union 
will disagree on everything at the NPT Review 
Conference except on Article VI issues. One of the 
remarkable features of the history of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty has in fact been the strong and 
continuous support it has had from both super- 
powers despite the vicissitudes of their bilateral 
relationships during the decade and a half since 
the NPT entered into force. 

Senator Chipp — Fantastically successful! We 
now have 50000 bombs — fantastic! 

Senator Gareth Evans — We have not got 
50 000 bombs spread around the rest of the then 
non-nuclear world, and the object of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty is to stop the proliferation of 
weapons as between non-parties to the Treaty. 
The United States and the Soviet Union will no 
doubt claim to have complied with the provisions 
of Article VI and stress that they are currently 
negotiating in good faith on effective measures 
relating to the cessation of the nuclear arms race 
and nuclear disarmament. It is expected that the 
non-nuclear weapons State parties will argue 
strongly, however, that the nuclear weapons 
States have not met their expectations in relation 
to Article VI. These differences, we believe, are 
likely to lead to a lively and detailed review of the 
Treaty and not a sterile talkfest. Australia will 
certainly be aiming to contribute to such an 
approach to the Conference. 

As to the specific question about Australia 
nakedly helping our ally the United States to make 
sure that there is no real progress in adhering to 
Article VI, | can say that that simply will not be the 
case. We are just as dissatisifed as the other 
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non-nuclear States over the lack of progress under 
Article VI and we will be voicing our very critical 
concern under Article VI about this situation 
during the Review Conference. At the same time, 
we will obviously be concerned to avoid a 
breakdown of the conference on this issue with 
the consequent possibility of damage to the NPT 
itself. There will be no doubt some skirmishing 
around those possibly incompatible objectives. 

Senator Chipp asked whether we would be 
actively seeking a final declaration that would go 
to specify steps for compliance with Article VI. 
We certainly will be seeking a final declaration 
that is crucial of the situation with regard to Article 
VI which requires all NPT parties, especially the 
nuclear weapons States, to do better in future, 
particularly in respect of the comprehensive 
nuclear test ban treaty which Australia has been 
very actively pursuing in the multilateral negotiat- 
ing forum in Geneva and drastic reductions in 
nuclear weapons. i, 

As to the question about timetables and prog- 
rams for disarmament, we are not proposing to be 
presenting or supporting a timetable and program 
of disarmament as such at the Review Conference 
itself but we will be supporting the inclusion in the 
final document of an admonition to the multilater- 
al Conference on Disarmament in Geneva to 
expedite its negotiations on a comprehensive 
program of disarmament which is scheduled to be 
presented to the 41st session of the United 
Nations General Assembly for adoption in 1986. 
As is well known, Australia through its Ambassa- 
dor for Disarmament, Richard Butler, has been 
very actively involved in those negotiations. 

Finally, | think Senator Chipp asked me about 
funding non-governmental organisation repre- 
sentatives at the Conference. We are not propos- 
ing to fund an NGO representative at the confer- 
ence because the Conference is an inter- 
governmental Conference of the parties to the 
Treaty. Non-governmental organisations can, 
however, attend the Conference as observers by 
approaching the United Nations Secretariat. It is 
anticipated that a number will be doing so. 


Australia-U.S. co-operation in 
satellite trial: defence implications 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Senator Sanders — My question is addressed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Defence. 
When the Minister agreed that the Australian 
Government was to assist with Geosat satellite 
tests was the Minister aware, firstly, that it would 
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be helping in the Trident II missile program; 
secondly, that unclassified United States defence 
information states that the mission of the Geosat 
satellite is to collect gravitional data to increase 
the accuracy of submarine launched ballistic 
missiles and is funded by the Trident I! project; 
and, thirdly, that United States Congressional 
hearings were told that Geosat would improve the 
accuracy of Trident II missiles? If the Government 
was unaware of these facts why was it unaware? 
In the light of the Government's undertaking not 
to assist in the MX MIRV program — that is, the 
Multiple Independently targetable Re-entry Vehi- 
cle program — now that the true nature of the 
Trident II MIRV involvement is known will the 
Government terminate that involvement? Finally, 
are the Australian scientists, mentioned by the 
Minister as-being involved in this project, defence 
scientists? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government 
program has been funded by the United States 
Naval Research Laboratory and the United States 
Naval Electronic Systems Command. It is not 
connected to the Trident program funding. The 
Government has never denied that geodetic map- 
ping has a wide range of both military and civil 
uses. Indeed, the June 1985 press release from the 
Minister for Defence (Mr Beazley) announcing the 
establishment of the temporary Geosat tracking 
station on Norfolk Island specifically referred to 
the value of the data from Geosat in mapping and 
gravitational field research as well as in other 
uses. We co-operate in the Geosat program 
because we believe that as a nation it serves our 
purposes to do so. Geodetic mapping and other 
data is of use in the preparation of both civil and 
military maps. The sort of precise position fixing it 
involves is valuable in mineral exploration and in 
the positioning of off-shore oil and gas rigs. In 
addition, the information is used in a wide range 
of scientific work, such as measuring glacial ice 
movements and even movements in the earth’s 
tectonic plates. 

As to the particular program to which Senator 
Sanders referred, the validation tests over the 
ocean to the south of Tasmania which concluded 
yesterday, the Australian Government was aware 
of all aspects of that program and decided to give 
it our co-operation after giving careful considera- 
tion to the range of factors involved and the 
assurances received from the United States Gov- 
ernment as to the character of the activity there 
involved. The data obtained from those tests in 
relation to wave height, wind speed and so on will 
be of benefit to Australian scientists interested in 
weather forecasting for that region, as many are. 
The Royal Australian Navy will have a particular 
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interest, as do the defence scientists who have 
been involved in the project, in data on an area in 
which it routinely operates. The United States 
Navy is making that Geosat data available to the 
RAN Research Laboratory. 


| conclude by saying that the Geosat validation 
flight series that has just concluded is not directly 
related to any missile tests, whether they be 
Trident Il, MX or anything else. The Government 
certainly does not deny that there is a wide range 
of uses, civil and military, for Geosat data but 
reiterates that our co-operation is provided on the 
understanding that that data will provide benefit 
for Australia. 


East Timor: recognition of 
Indonesian control 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 22 August: 


Mr Peacock — | ask the Prime Minister to 
confirm that his Government has never withdrawn 
the de jure recognition of Indonesian sovereignty 


over East Timor which was given by the then 
Australian Government on 14 February 1979 and 
that his Government has in fact continued to 
negotiate the seabed boundary off Timor with the 
Indonesian Government. | ask the Prime Minister 
to put an end to the confusion which has led to the 
withdrawal or recall of the Portuguese Ambassa- 
dor and confirm that the Labor Government 
continues to recognise Indonesian sovereignty 
over East Timor. 


Mr Hawke — | sincerely thank the Leader of the 
Opposition for this question. In an interview | 
gave on 25 July, on the occasion of the 40th 
anniversary of the independence of Indonesia, | 
said; ‘We recognise the sovereign authority of 
Indonesia’. | go back a little before the date 
mentioned by the Leader of the Opposition. In 
December 1978 the now Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in his then capacity as Foreign Minister stated 
that Australia would recognise Indonesian 
sovereignty over East Timor and that de jure 
recognition took effect, as he said, in February of 
1979. It is important to note that it has not been 





Melbourne’s two gamelan orchestras — both composed of Australian music students — performed in August at an 
exhibition of Indonesian musical instruments. The Melbourne College of Advanced Education (CAE) and the Monash 
University gamelan orchestras played to audiences of primary and high school students and explained the roles of 
the various instruments in gamelan music. The gamelan was a complete 35-piece pelog-slendro set from Central 
Java. The exhibition, at the Melbourne CAE, ran through most of August and included displays of instruments from 
Java, Bali, Kalimantan, Sulawesi and the islands of Lombok, Sumba, Flores, Lomblen, Pantar Alor, Roti and Timor. 
The Melbourne CAE gamelan orchestra is pictured playing to an audience of high school students. (AIS photo). 
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revoked by any subsequent Government. | remind 
the House that recognition of the fact of Indone- 
sian control over East Timor has been repeatedly 
demonstrated over the last several years. Let me 
illustrate that. Australian delegations, including 
parliamentary delegations, have obtained Indone- 
sian permission to visit East Timor. So have 
representatives of the Australian media. The Au- 
stralian Government has pursued human rights 
and aid issues in East Timor through the Indone- 
sian Government. The very important family 
reunion program from East Timor was agreed to 
by the Indonesian Government. 

lf | may pick up the point specifically alluded to 
by the Leader of the Opposition, it is the case that 
the negotiations between Australia and Indonesia 
over the unresolved seabed boundary adjacent to 
East Timor have continued with the Indonesian 
Government. These negotiations, the successful 
conclusion of which is of importance to Australia, 
can in practice be concluded only with the 
Indonesian Government. Having said those 
things, | add that the Government has expressed to 
Indonesia its concern at the way East Timor was 
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incorporated. It has raised and will continue to 
raise the question of human rights in East Timor. It 
has sought free access for the media, for interna- 
tional organisations and aid workers to East Timor, 
and it has supported international initiatives to 
settle the Timor problem, including extensive 
discussions with the United Nations Secretary- 
General, Indonesia and Portugal. 

| understand that the Portuguese Ambassador 
suggested today on Australian media that my 
Statement has undermined Portugal’s efforts to 
reach a settlement of the problem with Indonesia 
My friend and colleague the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has indicated to me that the Portuguese 
Ambassador has advised that no official Portu- 
guese Government statement has been made of a 
connection between any withdrawal and what 
has been said. | emphasise this point: The gall fact 
that Australia has since 1979 recognised Indone- 
sian sovereignty over East Timor has not previous- 
ly hindered either our ability or Portuguese ability 
to seek a settlement of this problem. | see no 
reason why a statement by me of that legal fact 
now should in any way change the situation. 


The Deputy Chief Justice of 
Indonesia’s Supreme Court, Mr 
Justice Busthanul Arifin, was 
one of 160 overseas delegates 
from 15 nations who attended 
the Australian Law Convention 
held in Melbourne from 5-9 
August. Mr Justice Busthanul 
Arifin (left) is pictured talking 
with Mrs Justice Lusink in the 
library of the Family Court at 
Dandenong, an outer suburb of 
Melbourne. (AIS photo). 
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Australia-China: economic co- 
operation 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, on 22 August: 


| make this statement a few days prior to my 
departure on my first visit to China. My visit will 
be the latest in a number of visits at the highest 
political level that has taken place since 1972, 
when Gough Whitlam took the bold and 
courageous first steps which finally led to the end 
of the official refusal to recognise the existence of 
the People’s Republic of China. | hope my visit 
will further enhance the trade relationship which 
has grown over a number of years. Let me remind 
honourable members that it was only in 1960 that 
the wheat trade commenced. 


_ When the Hawke Government came to office, 
particular attention was given to our relationship 
with China. Following the successful visit by 
Premier Zhao Ziyang to Australia in 1983 and the 
visit to China by Prime Minister Hawke in 
February 1984, this effort has been reflected in the 
bilateral trade relationship which has focused on 
the prospects for longer term co-operation bet- 
ween the two economies. 


The Prime Minister made it clear at the outset of 
his North Asian visit that he was seeking to 
integrate Australia’s economy more effectively 
into the development of its region. The scope for 
long-term economic co-operation with China was 
a major aspect of the Prime Minister’s discussions 
with Premier Zhao, who reacted very positively, 
indicating that the conditions existed for Australia 
and China to set a good example for co-operation 
between countries with different social systems 
and different degrees of development. 

The results of this activity for Australian expor- 
ters are now apparent. Preliminary trade figures 
for the year 1984-85 issued by the Australian 
Bureau of Statistics in the last few weeks indicated 
that Australia’s exports to China have jumped 
some 73.4 per cent and exceeded the $1 billion 
mark for the first time. Our exports to China were 
$1.056 billion dollars. China has risen from our 
10th most important export market to our fifth 


biggest market in the space of just 12 months. ` 


The principal item remains wheat, but at just 
under 29 per cent it represents a smaller share 
than it usually does. This is not because wheat 
exports are falling — they are in fact higher than 
they ever have been over the past five years — but 
because there has been an across the board rise in 
our exports and some new exports. For example, 
greasy wool exports nearly trebled from $58.6 
million in 1983-84 to $144.4 million in 1984-85; 
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aluminium and aluminium alloys unworked quin- 
tupled from $19.1 million to $102.7 million, 
leather exports rose sixfold from $2 million to 
$12.3 million, and there are numerous examples 
from other industries. The most notable new 
export was Coal, which notched up $19.5 million 
worth of sales. These export figures are good news 
for the Australian economy. They represent solid 
business for both farmers and Australian com- 
panies and to employment opportunities for Au- 
stralians. 

Following the February 1984 Zhao-Hawke dis- 
cussions, in August that year Australia and China 
signed a long-term agreement on economic and 
technical co-operation in the iron and steel 
industry. Further, during Senator Walsh’s visit to 
China in October 1984 a memorandum of under- 
standing on co-operation in coal was signed. An 
umbrella agreement on agricultural co-operation 
had been signed in May 1984, during the visit to 
China of the Minister for Primary Industry. 

Following on from this, the joint statement by 
Prime Minister Hawke and General-Secretary Hu 
addressed the mutual interest of Australia and 
China in longer-term economic co-operation and 
broadening of co-operation, and each country 
sought to continue to seek opportunities for the 
two countries to participate in the other’s growth. 

A key element in the Chinese Government's 
economic strategy is to open up its economy more 
to the outside world, to enlist foreign investment, 
technology and management expertise, and to 
earn foreign exchange. Special economic zones 
designed to encourage foreign investment have 
been declared, and in 1984 the Government 
announced a policy to open 14 coastal cities and 
a number of interior cities to foreign investment. 

Other reforms recently adopted include the 
introduction to urban industry of the responsibility 
system which has proved so successful in the 
countryside, an increase in provincial autonomy 
in trade matter and the development of trade 
investment and tax laws. The program of reforms 
and China’s determination to modernise, makes 
China the world’s only major new market and one 
of the few significant economies of the world 
posting high growth rates. The fundamental eco- 
nomic policy decisions which have been taken in 
China in recent years are the most important 
determinants of the basis for expansion of trade 
between Australia and China. China seeks to 
quadruple the gross output value of industry and 
agriculture of 1980 by the end of the century. It 
wants also to quadruple the volume of foreign 
trade by the year 2000. To date China is surpas- 
sing its development objectives. 

During Mr Hu’s visit, it was agreed that 
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co-operation in iron and steel, coal and agricul- 
ture would continue, and that co-operation would 
be initiated in relation to all stages of the wool 
industry, non-ferrous metals and in the develop- 
ment and planning of China’s transport industry. 
The agreement between Mr Hawke and Mr Hu 
has led to Australia and China developing a 
number of sectoral initiatives arising from the 
desire to ensure the commitment of both govern- 
ments to develop a long-term and comprehensive 
strategy for expanding Australia’s economic and 
technical relations with China. 

The sectoral initiatives have been designed with 
the economic objectives of both China and 
Australia in mind. They are designed to meet 
important Chinese development goals, and in so 
doing, to gain access to trade with China for 
representatives of Australian business and indust- 
rial sectors which would not otherwise have been 
available. The mechanisms which have been 
developed to do this and the access provided 
under the umbrella afforded by government-to- 
government level contact have facilitated the 
development of a long-term strategy for pursuing 
Australia’s commercial and trading interests. 
Through the definition of this strategy, opportuni- 
ties for further Australian involvement across a 
range of activities in China have been developed. 

The first initiative related to iron and steel. In 
February 1984 Premier Zhao and Prime Minister 
Hawke launched an initiative to promote closer 
co-operation between the Australian and Chinese 
iron and steel industries. A joint study group was 
established to examine possibilities at all levels in 
the iron and steel industries of both countries. This 
group has adopted an action orientated approach 
concentrating its activities on advancing develop- 
ments between Australian companies and 
Chinese enterprises where specific opportunities 
have been identified. Its terms of reference in- 
clude specifically proposals for increased use by 
China of Australian steel making raw materials, 
expansion of China’s steel processing based on 
Australian iron and steel supply, investment in 
joint ventures in the Chinese steel industry, 
technical co-operation, and Chinese investment 
in Australian facilities. Priority consideration was 
given to the opportunities which were identified, 
including the proposal to re-open the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Co. Ltd, Kwinana blast furnace and the 
associated Koolyanobbing iron ore mine to supply 
pig iron to China, the possible investment by 
China in Hamersley’s Mt Channar iron ore mine, 
and increases in the quantity of iron ore sales to 
China. 

My predecessor as Minister for Trade, the 
honourable member for Kingsford-Smith, Mr 
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Lionel Bowen, signed a memorandum of under- 
standing with China’s then Minister of Foreign 
Economic Relations and Trade, Madam Chen 
Muhua, in June 1984. This agreement sets out 
arrangements which provide Australia with the 
opportunity to focus our activities more directly 
with China’s iron and steel producers. China’s 
Minister for Metallurgical Industry, Li Dongye, 
visited Australia in May 1985 and his Vice 
Minister, Lin Hua, came in August 1984. Both 
came to familiarise themselves with the capabili- 
ties of Australia’s mining industry, steel making 
and technological capabilities. 

To reinforce the development of co-operation 
between Australian and Chinese iron and steel 
industries a program of technical assistance has 
been developed. The program, jointly funded by 
the Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
and the China Special Project Technical Support 
Facility, is the subject of a specific memorandum 
of understanding agreed between ADAB and 
China’s Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations 
and Trade. The first stage of this program has been 
successfully completed. Already exports of iron 
and steel ingots and products have been expand- 
ing rapidly. In 1983-84 they were valued at $48 
million and in 1984-85 this doubled to $95.5 
million. Similarly exports of iron ore and concen- 
trates rose from their already strong base by 79 per 
cent to $131.4 million. It may also interest the 
House, and honourable members from South 
Australia, particularly the honourable member for 
Grey, that in the last financial year approximately 
40 per cent of the output of crude steel from 
Whyalla will be exported to China. Following the 
visit of Mr Li Dongye in April 1984, the first 
shipments of manganese ore were made from 
Groote Eylandt. Shipments are presently running 
at a level of around $10 million per year. For 1985 
it is estimated that trade in these iron and steel and 
related products will be valued at around $295 
million, an increase of 166 per cent over the two 
years since 1983. Negotiations between BHP and 
China Metallurgical Import and Export Corpora- 
tion towards a long-term contract on the supply of 
pig iron from Kwinana are continuing, as are the 
negotiations between Hamersley and China 
Metallurgical Import and Export Corporation on 
the proposed joint venture. 

As a result of the success of the iron and steel 
initiative similar approaches have been adopted 
in other sectors. Significant progress has already 
been made in the transport sector. On 16 August 
the Minister for Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce, Senator Button, and | met with a wide 
range of transport industry leaders to review 
proposals following the mission to China led by 
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Sir Peter Abeles. | am delighted to be able to 
report that there was considerable enthusiasm 
within the private sector for the potential in this 
sector and widespread support for the 
government-to-government umbrella arrange- 
ments which have been put in place to facilitate 
the wide range of commercial possibilities which 
exist. The approach will now be extended to 
include the non-ferrous metals and minerals, coal, 
wool and textile industries. The potential is great 
indeed. 

Australia now has better defined export 
oriented economic objectives. | referred to these 
in some detail in my earlier Ministerial statement 
on Australia’s trade situation and policies." China 
has ambitious domestic modernisation plans. 
There is a mutual interest between these objec- 
tives which, as the 1984-85 trade statistics show, 
form a realistic basis for trade. Last year the Senate 
Standing Committee on Trade and Industry ex- 
amined and reported on Australia-China trade. 
The Government's formal response to the report 
will be tabled in the Senate in due course but | 
would like to make some comments on it now. 

First, the report broadly supports the thrust of 
the Government's approach to trading with China. 
Secondly, it considered it necessary to make just 
five recommendations and these do not call for 
any change in policy but urge for a continuation 
of the present approach. The recommendations 
are: 

è firstly, that the Australian Government provide 
the necessary resources and assistance to pur- 
sue this major proposal — an integrated iron 
and steel venture — to its ultimate conclusion; 

@ secondly, that the Australian and Chinese 
Governments enter into a double taxation 
agreement so as to resolve any doubts concern- 
ing the possibility of taxes being imposed in 
both countries; 

è thirdly, that the Government raise the status of 
aid programs at an appropriate Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
forum with a view to establishing strict guide- 
lines covering the use of aid funds to assist 
commercial trade and investment ventures in 
developing countries; 

® fourthly, that the Department of Trade be given 
the necessary resources, as required, to enable 
it to service effectively what may become one 
of Australia’s major export markets; and 

è fifthly, that the Department of Trade, as part of 
its China Action Plan, liaise with the Victorian 
Government in this pilot scheme — involving 
the marketing to China of energy intensive 


1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 5, May 1985, page 434. 
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intermediate products — to assess the likely 

impact for the development of trade prospects 

to China and the impact such a strategy will 
have on Australia’s local manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

Today | shall comment on only the fourth which 
is that my Department be given the necessary 
resources to enable it to service effectively the 
China market. In relation to this recommendation 
| have agreed to the allocation of additional 
resources from within the Department of Trade 
specifically for the purpose of promoting trade 
with China. This recognises the importance on our 
part of special efforts to co-ordinate effectively the 
full range of Government activity in relation to 
China. The approach we are developing is new in 
terms of traditional methods of public administra- 
tion and one which | am pleased to say is working 
very satisfactorily. 

In June | announced the appointment of Mr Paul 
Barratt to the newly created position of Special 
Trade Representative with responsibility for trade 
with North Asia. In this capacity Mr Barratt, who 
has the personal rank of Ambassador, is responsi- 
ble to me for the development and management 
of Australia’s trading relationship with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, Japan and the Republic of 
Korea. All this illustrates the Government's com- 
mitment to trade with China and the success of its 
policy of reallocating limited resources to areas 
where they will produce the greatest return. 

A China Action Plan team has been established, 
including a separate China section in Canberra, 
special China contact officers in regional offices in 
the State capitals and a Trade Commissioner 
based in Sydney, whose specific task is to advise 
Australian companies on how to approach trade 
with China. These additional resources have 
enabled also the publication of a book ‘How to do 
Business with China: A Guide for Australian 
Firms’ which has been very popular with the 
business community and sold out in a matter of 
months. A further 3000 copies are currently being 
printed. My Department is also producing a series 
of booklets on individual Chinese provinces. 

A China special projects unit was established in 
March 1984 after the Prime Minister returned 
from China. This unit has the task of working with 
State Governments, industry and unions to prog- 
ress the iron and steel industry initiative launched 
by the Prime Minister and Premier Zhao Ziyang. 
Similarly, the number of Trade Commissioners 
operating in China has been expanded. There are 
now four Trade Commissioners based at the 
Australian Embassy in Beijing, two based at the 
new Australian Consulate-General in Shanghai 
and one based at the Australian Commission in 
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Hong Kong and with responsibility for South 
China. Of course, the efforts of this group will be 
further enhanced by the establishment of the new 
Australian Trade Commission, a body designed to 
increase support for our exporters. 

One other aspect of the China Action Plan also 
deserves some attention. China is most concerned 
at the imbalance in trade between our two 
countries. It is important for Australia to ensure 
that our legitimate trade expansion plans are not 
constrained by China’s legitimate concern. For 
this reason Australia has taken action to ensure 
that there is a balance of bilateral trading opportu- 
nities. We are exploring ways of improving 
opportunities for China in the non-sensitive areas 
of Australia’s import market. 

Australia has had an import assistance program 
in place for some years now and has been actively 
involved in encouraging Australian companies to 
purchase Chinese crude oil both for consumption 
in Australia and for sale to third markets. A trial 
shipment of Chinese crude oil was received by a 
Sydney refinery in May this year. To demonstrate 
further our intentions of assisting China to gain 
access to our markets, at the 1984 Joint Trade 
Committee talks Australia committed itself to an 
import assistance program for China with a budget 
of $200 000. The program covers four types of 
assistance: 

è financial support and expert advice to assist 

China to conduct a series of displays; 

è marketing seminars in China explaining how to 
sell to Australia; 

®@ an agent contact program involving interviews 
with key importers of Chinese products to 
determine what further assistance they require 
to boost sales of China’s products; and 

è specialised market research, involving seven 
major studies covering spices, textiles, automo- 
tive accessories, household electrical goods 
and rubber and rubber products, childrenswear 
and menswear. 

| should also mention that Australia has an 
ongoing program of import liberalisation. China is 
in a good position to take advantage of this 
liberalisation, particularly within the textiles, clo- 
thing and footwear arrangements. 

| hope that this statement will indicate that it is a 
common wish of the Governments of the People’s 
Republic of China and Australia that Australia- 
China economic co-operation should be a model 
for co-operation between countries at different 
levels of development and with very different 
social systems. My forthcoming official visit to 
China will be a further step in the implementation 
of this wish for the benefit of both China and 
Australia. | will be participating in discussions 
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with the Ministers of Foreign Economic Relations 
and Trade, Communications, Aviation and Rail- 
ways, Metallurgical Industry, Coal Industry, Agri- 
culture, Animal Husbandry and Fishery and Tex- 
tile Industry. | shall also be meeting officials of a 
number of corporations, provincial authorities in 
Fujian and leaders of the city of Shanghai. | hope 
and intend that my visit will play a part in the 
pattern of co-operation and goodwill that has 
been developed during the period of the Hawke 
Labor Government. 


Arms control and nuclear 
disarmament: joint facilities 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 22 August: 


Senator Vallentine — | address my question to 
the Minister representing the Ministers for De- 
fence and Foreign Affairs. | direct the Minister's 
attention to a statement made this morning at the 
Australian National University Conference on the 
Future of Arms Control by Andrew Mack, former 
Senior Research Fellow at the Strategic and 
Defence Studies Centre, and now the newly 
appointed Director of the Peace Studies Centre at 
ANU which is funded by the Australian Govern- 
ment. Dr Mack stated: 

The DSP system at Nurrungar has been officially 

described as ... a key element in the world wide 

military command and control system, and the only 
space system which is ... tied formally into the 

United States (nuclear) warfighting structure. 


He was quoting from a statement by General 
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Senator Jo Vallentine. (AIS photo). 
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James Hartinger, Commander of the United States 
Air Force Space Command. In light of that 
statement | ask, if | may, two questions. First, why 
does this Government not reveal quite frankly to 
the Australian people all the functions of the 
Nurrungar facility? Secondly, how does the Gov- 
ernment reconcile its support for the comprehen- 
sive test ban treaty, the Nuclear Non-proliferation 
Treaty and the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty with 
the provision of facilities which tend to undermine 
the very bases of those treaties. 

Senator Gareth Evans — | did not hear what 
Andrew Mack had to say at the ANU this morning. 
As to the general subject of Nurrungar, | can say 
that the Government is satisfied that it has been 
kept informed and properly consulted about 
United States plans for Nurrungar and any prop- 
osed changes affecting the functions or purposes 
of that station do require our agreement. We are 
satisfied that the operations of the Nurrungar 
station are in accord with the agreed arrange- 
ments between Australia and the United States 
and that those operations support the security of 
Australian and the United States. Australian per- 
sonnel are fully integrated, as is well known, into 
the operation of the station with standing require- 
ments that there be at least one Australian Service 
Officer on each shift crew in the operations room. 
At present three of the four shift directors are 
Australian officers. 

The general contribution of Nurrungar and the 
other joint facilities to Australia’s perception of 
world strategic necessities has been made the 
subject of numerous previous contributions in this 
place. 


Human rights issues: defence co- 
operation with the Philippines 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 August: 


Senator Tate — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Defence. 
Has the Government noted reports that the 
Philippines military was involved in the massacre 
of a parish leader and his four sons in Father Brian 
Gore’s': former parish in Negros? Is it a fact that 
some $1.5 million has been allocated in this 
year’s Budget for defence co-operation with the 
Philippines? What assurance can the Minister give 
that Australian taxpayers are not aiding and 
abetting cruel and deadly repression by the 
military arm of the corrupt Marcos regime? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government has 





1- See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 2, February 1984, 


page 89 and No. 7, July 1984, page 716. 
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heard reports of the murder of a parish leader and 
his four sons in Negros. Such reports are moni- 
tored regularly by our Embassy in Manila and by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs. | have no 
further information at the moment about the 
circumstances of that murder. If and when it 
comes to hand | will advise Senator Tate and the 
Senate accordingly. It is the case that estimated 
expenditure on Defence Co-operation Program 
activities with the Philippines in this financial year 
is $1.5 million. The broad objective of our 
participation in Defence Co-operation Programs 
with regional countries is to assist them to develop 
Capabilities, to counter external threats and to 
deter the emergence of such threats. Where 
practicable, preference is given to projects and 
activities which can benefit the civilian commun- 
ity as well as the military. 

Obviously, this Australian Government could 
not condone and would not abet in any way 
activities or proposals for activity under the 
Defence Co-operation Program which threatened 
human rights. The small present Philippines prog- 
ram reflects these aims. Project activity is concen- 
trated on the transfer of specialist skills related to 
equipment developed and manufactured in Au- 
stralia. This assistance does not imply on the part 
of either Government endorsement of any or all of 
the policies of the other. 

Mr President, | wish to give just slightly more 
detail — one more paragraph. Project activity this 
year will consist of assistance in developing a 
maintenance and support system for Philippines 
Air Force Nomad aircraft and the provision of 
advice and equipment to establish a mobile field 
medical facility. It is expected that some 55 
Filipino servicemen will attend staff colleges and 
train in Australia, developing skills in a variety of 
fields including underwater medicine; military 
engineering, survey and artillery; air traffic control 
and pilot training; and other specialist areas. 


U.S. export enhancement program: 
effects on Australian wheat trade 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 23 August: 


Senator Richardson — My question is addres- 
sed to the Minister representing the Minister for 
Trade. Is the Minister aware of the United States 
‘bonus’ export program for agricultural trade. 
Does the Minister believe that this program will 
unduly affect Australia’s agricultural exports, not- 
ably wheat, as the Australian Wheat Board 
estimates that one-third of Australia’s wheat ex- 
port income, $2.5 billion, could be lost? The 
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United States Government recently announced 
the allocation of 500 000 tonnes of wheat to Egypt 
under this scheme. What is being done to ensure 
that Australian wheat exports to Egypt and other 
markets are not damaged by this scheme? 

Senator Button — Following the announce- 
ment of a $2 billion export enhancement program 
for agricultural products by the United States 
Administration, the Government's concerns about 
the implications of the program were transmitted 
to the President of the United States by the Prime 
Minister and during Ministerial discussions with 
the United States Secretaries of State and Agricul- 
ture. The Australian Government was given assur- 
ances by the United States Administration that the 
export enhancement program will be targetted 
against subsidising competitors, and that the 
United States will be making it clear to recipient 
countries that it expects non-subsidised commer- 
cial trade to be maintained. Further sales under 
the program will be subject to this expectation 
being met. These assurances given by the United 
States Government are particularly important to 
Australia. Following the last announced initiative 
by the Americans to target Egypt, the Minister for 
Primary Industry again expressed our concerns to 
the United States Secretary of Agriculture, indicat- 
ing that it will result in downward pressure on 
wheat prices and is contrary to the key objective 
of targetting only subsidised exports. Secretary 
Block again reassured us that the United States 
had taken careful precautions to ensure that our 
wheat trade would be protected. No sales under 
the program have yet been made by the United 
States. Nevertheless, we are concerned at the 
possible implications on our wheat trade. The 
Government is closely monitoring the situation 
and maintaining close contact with the United 
States Government. The implications of Senator 
Richardson’s question are that we are caught in a 
nasty little trade war between the European 
Economic Community and the United States and 
that the backlash can be significant for Australia. | 
think the best summation of the answer is that the 
Government is very conscious of the situation and 
is continually making representations to the Un- 
ited States Government about it. 


Aid to Vietnam 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 23 August: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Yesterday Senator 
Sheil asked me a question about aid to Vietnam. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs has provided me 
with a detailed answer which | seek leave to 
incorporate in Hansard. 
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The document read as follows: 

The Government has not undertaken any prac- 
tical steps to resume bilateral government-to- 
government aid in Vietnam. 

Along with most other Western countries, 
Australia suspended its bilateral aid program to 
Vietnam in January 1979 following the Viet- 
namese invasion of Cambodia. This aid has not 
been resumed. Australian contributions to UN 
and other multilateral organisation projects has 
continued. A number of other countries which 
suspended bilateral aid in 1979 continue to give 
aid to Vietnam through multilateral agencies. 

As during 1984-85 Australia will support again 
in 1985-86: 

e An English language project of the United 

Nations Development Program (UNDP); 

è projects of the Interim Mekong Committee 

(IMC); and 
è humanitarian assistance by the United Nations 

Children’s Fund. 

Australia’s contribution to the Vietnam compo- 
nents of these projects totalled $3.5 million in 
1984-85. Australian support during 1985-86 is 
estimated to cost $4.3 million. The only commit- 
ment for continued support beyond the current 
financial year is for English language training by 
UNDP. In addition, Budget Paper No. 9 stated that 
projects in Vietnam supported by Australian 
NGO's would in future be considered for funding 
under the NGO Project Subsidy Scheme, which is 
administered by ADAB. 

All members of the United Nations have a right 
to aid through UN organisations. All members of 
the IMC have a right to the regional benefits of the 
Committee’s projects. 

A discretionary fund for small projects is made 
available to the Head of Mission at the Australian 
Embassy in Hanoi, limited to humanitarian and 
non-development projects. In November 1983 
and again in December 1984, Australia contri- 
buted 1000 tonnes of rice worth about $500 000 
as emergency humanitarian aid to Vietnam fol- 
lowing typhoon damage. In July 1985 Australia 
contributed $85 000 towards medical relief in 
response to an encephalitis epidemic. 

It is the unresolved Cambodian situation which 
has put problems in the way of Australian and 
other international aid to Vietnam. Vietnam re- 
ceives little aid from the international community 
apart from the Soviet bloc. International financial 
institutions such as the World Bank have not 
assisted Vietnam, reflecting international pressure 
over Cambodia. The Government has made a 
sustained effort since March 1983 to contribute to 
dialogue among the principal parties to the 
Cambodian dispute. 
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Australian immigration and 
settlement policy’: 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
MP, at a citizenship ceremony, in Woodville, 
Adelaide, on 1 August: 


Lord Mayor, distingushed guests, ladies and 
gentlemen. Thank you for the opportunity to be 
with you tonight to participate in this most 
important ceremony. 

Those people who have received citizenship 
tonight come from very diverse backgrounds and 
from every continent on earth. Their act of 
commitment has been witnessed by members of 
their families, representatives of almost every 
ethnic organisation in South Australia and by the 
community at large. 

| congratulate those taking this step. Through 
this act of commitment you have the opportunity 
to become fully participating members of Austra- 
lian society. We are proud to count you now as 
Australians. 

You will be eligible to obtain an Australian 
passport and receive the protection that this 
affords around the world. Importantly, you will 
become eligible to vote and participate in the 
democratic processes. Maybe some of you may 
wish to join the Public Service or stand for 
election to State or Federal Parliament. Indeed 
one of you may aspire to take over my job as 
Prime Minister of this country. All of these 
avenues are open to you. 

You have become citizens under the Australian 
Citizenship Act — an Act which provides the basis 
for the citizenship of all Australians regardless of 
their origin, culture or linguistic background. 
Under that Act people can become citizens by 
birth in Australia, by descent through, birth of a 
child to an Australian parent living overseas, or by 
applying to become a citizen and electing to take 
part in a ceremony such as this one here tonight. 

My Government has taken steps to ensure that 
the legislation does not discriminate between 
people on the basis of their sex, marital status or 
present or previous nationality; we have also 
provided for review by the Administrative Appeals 
Tribunal of decisions to refuse citizenship under 
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the Act; and are making sure policy in this area is 
thoroughly Australian in character. We aim to 
encourage new settlers to become fully participat- 
ing members of our society as soon as possible. 
We have reduced the residential requirements 
from three to two years and have eased the English 
language requirements from an adequate to a 
basic knowledge of English. 

From my earliest time of thinking about our 
great country | have judged much of that great- 
ness, and potential for greatness, to be associated 
with our readiness to open up our land to those 
who would join us from other countries. Australia 
has been immeasurably enriched by the contribu- 
tion of immigrants to our national life. One of our 
nation’s greatest achievements has been its 
acceptance of a wide and diverse range of people, 
regardless of race, religion and ethnic back- 
ground. 

The fundamental principle of my Government's 
migration program is that migration should con- 
tinue to enrich our lives and bring social, cultural 
and economic benefits to our nation. This will 
only occur if the program is carefully designed 
and well managed. 

First of all, as a responsible and humanitarian 
member of the world community, Australia has a 
duty to make an appropriate contribution to the 
resolution of the world refugee situation. Second- 
ly, we have obligations to those Australians in our 
community who are separated from their immedi- 
ate family — that is spouses, dependent children 
and aged parents — and want to bring them here 
to join the family group. 

For the rest, potential migrants must be selected 
on the basis of their likely contribution to Austra- 
lian society if we are to maximise benefit, aid our 
economic recovery and make immigration more 
acceptable to the Australian community. As more 
than one million people express an interest to 
migrate to this country every year we have to 
make choices carefully. 

Our target level of immigration for 1985-86 is 
about 84 000. At a time of unacceptably high 
unemployment this level would not be responsi- 
ble if it only added new migrants to unemploy- 
ment queues and reduced job opportunities for 
the unemployed in Australia. To avoid this, 
selection is oriented towards those applicants 
most likely to find productive employment in 
Australia without competing with the unemployed 
for jobs. The increase in migration, therefore, in 
1985-86 is focused on the economic categories — 
skilled labour, employer nominees and business 
migrants. 

| believe that we will be able to increase 
migration levels further in the longer term as 
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economic recovery strengthens, but only if we are 
selective and ensure that the program is structured 
in the short-term to be of maximum benefit to our 
nation. 

| am firmly convinced that a sensitive and 
carefully managed migration program of this kind 
will contribute to economic recovery and con- 
tinue to enrich our society and our culture. 

In this regard, my Government believes that it is 
vital that there be specially designed programs for 
new arrivals to settle successfully in this country. 
Since coming to office we have examined many of 
the programs which are provided for new settlers 
to ensure that they provide the best possible 
assistance for those in need. 

For instance, we have increased the grant-in-aid 
scheme to ethnic community organisations; ex- 
tended the adult migrant education program as 
well as those programs especially designed for 
migrant school children, and boosted the 
interpreter-translator services. A review of all 
aspects of the adult migrant education program is 
now under way. 

We have done all this against the background of 
a keen appreciation that the commitment to this 
country our new citizens are making — their full 
identification with this nation — imposes obliga- 
tions and responsibilities on all of us. 

The commitment of citizenship we have witnes- 
sed tonight is important for the health of the nation 
and is necessary for full participation in the 
Australian Community. 

On behalf of all Australians | welcome you as 
new citizens and hope that you are able to 
contribute as much to this country as the genera- 
tions of migrants that have gone before you. 


Immigration: applicants from 
Portugal 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
1 August: 


Australia’s migration office in Lisbon, Portugal, 
was besieged by would-be migrants. Since 22 July 
hundreds have queued outside the migration 
office in the Australian Embassy. Police have been 
needed to control the queue, which usually 
stretched along a city block, three and four deep. 
So far the queue has been orderly but it became 
restless at times. 

The office, which is manned by a single officer, 
Mr John Eck, has received mountains of mail and 
its phones did not stop ringing, day or night. A 
local radio broadcast claiming Australia wanted 
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84 000 Portugese is thought to be the cause of the 
rush. The broadcast misinterpreted news stories 
about Australia’s 1985-86 migration program, 
announced on 3 June by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford. 

The migration program allows a global total of 
84 000 places in three main categories — family 
reunion, refugees and skilled labour-business. 
This is an increase on the 1984-85 program, 
which resulted in 70 000 arrivals. Portugal pro- 
vided Australia with 793 migrants in 1984-85 and 
680 in 1983-84. This does not include Timorese 
refugees coming to Australia via Portugal. Lisbon 
newspapers reported the program accurately, and 
sparked interest, but the radio broadcast appears 
to have started the rush. Statements from the office 
correcting the report have not diminished Por- 
tugese enthusiasm for Australia. 

More than one million people each year ex- 
press interest in migration to Australia. Our 
overseas migration offices have not advertised for 
many years except in the narrow business migra- 
tion category. 

‘Advertising is unnecessary in Portugal,’ Mr Eck 
said from Lisbon last night. ‘The Portugese have a 
utopian view of Australia. They don’t believe 
there’s unemployment.’ Mr Eck has been inter- 
viewing applicants from 0800 hrs to 2300 hrs and 
on weekends. ‘Portugese all insist on being dealt 
with personally,’ he said. Notices or disclaimers 
did not dissuade them. ‘The reality is that the vast 
majority of applicants will not get to first base.’ 

None were refugees, almost none had relatives 
in Australia and few could qualify under the 
restricted categories of skilled labour specified in 
the Occupational Share Scheme. 

All was quiet at the only equivalent migration 
office in Lisbon: Canada’s. 


Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty: 
accession by Bhutan 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today welcomed the accession of 
Bhutan to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT). Mr Hayden said he had sent a message to 
His Excellency Lyonpo Dawa Tsering, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in the Royal Government. of 
Bhutan, in which he expressed Australia’s view 
that the accession of Bhutan was an important 
step towards the achievement of universal accept- 
ance of the NPT. 
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The NPT is the centrepiece of international 
efforts to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons to 
additional countries. Mr Hayden said that for 15 
years the Treaty has made a major contribution to 
international stability and security. It also provides 
the fundamental framework for co-operation in 
the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 

Mr Hayden said that Bhutan’s accession brings 
to 130 the number of countries which adhere to 
the NPT and is an important step towards the 
achievement of universal acceptance of the Trea- 
ty. Its action contributed to the security and 
stability of the South Asian region. Mr Hayden 
welcomed the example set by Bhutan which he 
hoped would be followed both in South Asia and 
other regions, by those which have yet to make a 
binding international non-proliferation under- 
taking. 


Apartheid: recall of Australian 
Ambassador to South Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 August: 


The Ambassador to South Africa, Mr R. Birch 
has been recalled for consultation and advice 
concerning the Government's review of its various 
forms of contact with South Africa. It is felt that the 
review has now reached the stage where the 
Ambassador's contribution would be most help- 
ful. The possibility of Ambassador Birch returning 
to Australia was first canvassed with him on 26 
July and on 29 July he was advised to be ready to 
return to Australia on the first available flight from 
Harare. That flight will depart Harare on 4 August. 





Mr R.N. Birch. (AIS photo). 
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Australian petroleum industry: 
commencement of the North West 
Shelf Project" 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 2 
August: 


The announcement today of the go-ahead for 
the Liquified Natural Gas (LNG) phase of the 
North West Shelf Project is of major significance 
for all Australians, the Minister for Resources and 
Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, said today. He was 
commenting on the statement by the North West 
Shelf Joint Venturers that all contractual and 
financial agreements and Government approvals 
necessary to clear the way for remaining invest- 
ment in the Project have been completed and that 
full scale implementation will start immediately. 

This Project is the largest single project ever to 
be undertaken in Australia. Total investment will 
be approximately $9800 million (in dollars of the 
day) — in real terms about twice the Snowy 
Mountains Scheme. Gross revenue will be about 
$50 billion over the life of the export project. The 
construction of the project will give opportunities 
for Australian industry and generate employment 
of about 1000 jobs within six months and up to 
about 4600 jobs by 1988. 

Already the benefits are being felt. Major 
contracts have been let, including one for the 
LNG tanks which has a local content of 73 per 
cent by value and involves the training of Austra- 
lian welders in Japan in skills previously unavail- 
able here. Significant transfer of technology is 
expected to occur through the use of joint 
ventures between Australian firms and foreign 
firms. The LNG tanks contract is an example of 
such a joint venture — it involves an Australian 
and a Japanese firm. 

The project will be of enormous importance to 
Australia’s balance of payments during the 1990s. 
When the project reaches maturity in 1993, six 
million tonnes per annum of LNG will be ex- 
ported to Japan. At this level of exports the project 
would boost Australia’s overseas earnings by 
about $2 billion a year (at current prices), making 
it potentially Australia’s second largest export 
earner after coal. 

Today’s announcement by the Joint Venture 
Participants (JVP) — Woodside Petroleum Ltd; 
BHP Petroleum Pty Ltd; Shell Development (Au- _ 
stralia) Pty Ltd; BP Developments Australia Ltd; 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
192 and No. 7, July 1985, page 643. 
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California Asiatic Oil Company (a subsidiary of 
the Chevron Corporation); and Japan Australia 
LNG (MIMI) Pty Ltd, a company jointly owned by 
Mitsubishi Corporation and Mitsui and Co Ltd — 
is the culmination of many years of hard and 
dedicated work. In spite of all the hurdles that 
have had to be overcome it is a reflection of the 
commitment to the project from all parties con- 
cerned — buyers, sellers and governments. 

Senator Evans commented that the Project had 
had consistent support from the Government. ‘The 
importance of today’s announcement by the JVP 
cannot be over emphasised and | extend the 
Government's congratulations to the Participants 
for the successful completion of all the hard 
negotiations which have been involved. | look 
forward to construction of the project now pro- 
ceeding smoothly and promptly.’ 
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The North Rankin gas production 
platform, North West Shelf Project 
(AIS photo). 


Japan: trade liberalisation measures‘ 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 4 August: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins 
announced today that a preliminary assessment 
had now been made of the latest announcement 
of Japan’s market opening measures. The package 
announced basically recapitulates the previous 
three announcements made since April though it 
does provide some additional detail. Mr Dawkins 
said he hoped that the Japanese Government 
would not regard this announcement as the end of 
the process and would continue to examine its 
performance in this area. 





1- See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 6, June 1985, page 
566. 
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In the area of industry products and services, 
the package is a concrete one which addresses not 
only the issue of access, but also other issues that 
impinge heavily on trade. The package contem- 
plates measures to bring about a change of 
attitude by Japanese consumers, to stimulate 
domestic demand, to encourage an increased 
flow of two-way investment and increased foreign 
aid to developing countries. 


Mr Dawkins said that these policies, if im- 
plemented successfully, would go a little way to 
improve the trading environment in the Japanese 
market and provide some stimulus to world trade 
in manufactures and services. It is now up to 
others to take advantage of these opportunities. In 
the case of Australia, the Department of Trade has, 
for some 18 months, actively pursued the Japan 
Market Strategy which is designed to capture 
opportunities created by the re-structuring of the 
Japanese economy and Japan’s market opening 
measures. There have been some successes and 
he was confident that more will be achieved. 


Mr Dawkins added that in addressing the latest 
announcement he had to take into account a 
significant Component of Australia’s trading in- 
terest — trade in agriculture. In this context, he 
was disappointed that there has been a disparity in 
the package in that the practical consequences of 
the package for trade in agricultural products are 
not easy to measure. In particular, the important 
issue of quantitative restrictions has been deferred 
for discussion to the next round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations (MTN). Trade in agriculture 
has been a long outstanding issue in international 
trade and Japan is fully aware of the importance of 
trade in agricultural products to its neighbours in 
the Western Pacific region. In this regard, a more 
positive stand by Japan in these matters in the 
context of its market opening measures would 
provide a significant impetus to future Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations. 


Mr Dawkins said that he hoped that the action 
program announced on 30 July would be im- 
plemented boldly to bring about far reaching 
consequences. Mr Dawkins stressed that it would 
cause Australia serious concern if in the imple- 
mentation phase over the next three years, Japan 
were to give emphasis to measures and issues 
which closely reflect specific interests of particu- 
lar major trading partners. Mr Dawkins empha- 
sised that what Australia asks is an approach to the 
opening of the Japanese market which is equitable 
as between industries and for Australia to have the 
opportunity to win a share of the Japanese market 
on the basis of its competitiveness. 
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JAL: charter flights to Cairns 
approved 


News release issued by the Minister for Aviation, 
Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 5 August: 


Japan Air Lines (JAL) has received Australian 
Government approval to operate six passenger 
charter flights from Japan to Cairns, the Minister 
for Aviation, Mr Peter Morris, announced today. 
‘The program of charters to be operated by JAL 
would provide a significant boost to tourism in the 
far north of Queensland’, Mr Morris said. 

The Minister said that JAL would be permitted 
to operate a total of six inclusive tour charters 
from Fukuoka in Japan to Cairns during October 
and November 1985 using DC8 aircraft with 164 
passenger capacity. Mr Morris indicated that the 
charters would not operate to Brisbane which is 
already served by a once-weekly Qantas flight to 
Tokyo. 

In announcing his approval of the JAL charters, 
Mr Morris emphasised that Japanese Government 
approval was also necessary to enable the flights 
to operate. Mr Morris recently approved a similar 
program of charters to Cairns by the Japanese 
airline All Nippon Airlines which the Japanese 
Government had subsequently rejected. It is 
understood that there has been no indication to 
date of Japanese Government approval for the 
charters proposed by JAL. 


Visit by the Governor-General of Fiji 


News release issued by the Acting Prime Minis- 


ter, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 5 August: 


The Acting Prime Minister, Mr Lionel Bowen, 
today announced that the Governor-General of 
Fiji, His Excellency Ratu Sir Penaia Ganilau, 
would visit Australia between 8-18 August. The 
visit follows one made by the Governor-General 
of Australia, Sir Ninian Stephen and Lady Stephen 
to Fiji in September last year. 

Mr Bowen said Sir Penaia’s visit would be a 
significant occasion emphasising the already firm 
ties of friendship which’existed between Australia 
and Fiji and reflecting the importance which 
Australia attached to a further development of its 
relationship with Fiji. 

During his visit to Australia, Sir Penaia will visit 
Sydney, Queensland, the Australian Capital Terri- 
tory (ACT), South Australia, Perth and the North- 
ern Territory. 

In Canberra, he will lay a wreath at the 
Australian War Memorial, inspect the Australian 
Defence Force Academy and the new Parliament 
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House site, and attend a luncheon at Parliament 
House. A ceremonial welcome by members of the 
Fiji community living in the ACT is also planned. 


Hiroshima Day 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 6 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, made the following statement on the 
occasion of Hiroshima Day: 

Today we remember the devastation of Hiroshima 
on 6 August 1945 by an atomic bomb. It is a day on 
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which we can reflect on the immense power of 
destruction the world possesses in the form of nuclear 
arms. 

Although 40 years have passed the tragedy of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and the memory and know- 
ledge of those who died, suffered and continue to 
suffer remind us that we must find a way so that 
nuclear weapons will never be used again. 

The preservation of peace and the promotion and 
achievement of disarmament are primary objectives 
for the Australian Government. This is a driving force 
in our diplomacy, in our involvement in the interna- 
tional disarmament fora such as the Conference on 
Disarmament and in our bilateral dealings with other 
countries, most particularly the two superpowers and 
the other nuclear weapon States. It is why we have 


seals Ai A The solid structure of the Chu- 

‘ay! goku Electric Supply building 
withstood the Hiroshima A- 
bomb blast better than most. 
Silhouettes of people caught in 
the explosion remain on the 
polished marble steps of the 
building. (Photo by Mr Ken 
Paterson, Department of Fore- 
ign Affairs). 
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given such strong support to the agreed goal of the 
Geneva negotiations between the superpowers, that 
is deep reductions in nuclear weapon stockpiles 
leading to their ultimate elimination. 

We also place particular emphasis on the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) as the central instru- 
ment for preventing the spread of nuclear weapons to 
additional countries. At the Third Review Conference 
of the Treaty in Geneva next month, Australia will 
work vigorously for the maintenance and strengthen- 
ing of the Treaty and its effectiveness. 

Another of Australia’s priority disarmament objec- 
tives is the negotiation of a comprehensive nuclear 
test ban treaty which would combat effectively, on a 
different front, the further development and spread of 
nuclear weapons. There is an urgent need for such a 
treaty. We will continue our efforts in the United 
Nations and the Conference on Disarmament to 
convince the nations of the world of the need to 
undertake the detailed technical work involved in 
such a convention, and we look to support from the 
Australian community in this important endeavour. 


Hiroshima Day 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 6 August: 


On 6 August 1945, an atomic bomb devastated 
the city of Hiroshima. Since that day, the world 
has lived in the shadow of nuclear weapons. 

Forty years after the end of the Pacific War, 
nothing more clearly signifies the determination of 
Australia and other South Pacific countries to 
emerge from that shadow than the current efforts 
of the South Pacific Forum to achieve a nuclear 
free zone in our region. 

On behalf of the Australian Government, | 
renew our commitment to use all the influence we 
have to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons 
and to encourage all nuclear weapons States to 
reduce and ultimately eliminate them through 
balanced and verifiable arms control agreements. 


Visit by the King of Nepal 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 8 August: 


His Majesty King Birendra of Nepal will make a 
State visit to Australia from 1 to 8 September. He 
will be accompanied by Her Majesty Queen 
Laxmi Jevi Shah. Their Majesties are visiting at the 
invitation of the Governor-General Sir Ninian 
Stephen and Lady Stephen. 

The Australian Government welcomes the visit 
as an opportunity to strengthen the relationship 
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between Australia and Nepal. Detailed planning 
of the itinerary and program is under way and will 
be announced following consultation with State 
authorities. 


Australia-U.S. co-operation in 
satellite trial 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 9 August: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, said 
today that he had agreed to a United States 
request to operate a U.S. Naval Research Labora- 
tory P-3 Orion aircraft from Australia to help 
check the performance of the new U.S. Navy 
satellite GEOSAT. 

Australia is already co-operating with the U.S. 
in monitoring GEOSAT through tracking the 
satellite from the TRANET tracking station at 
Smithfield, near Adelaide, and the establishment 
of temporary tracking stations at Swanbourne 
Barracks, near Perth, and at Norfolk Island. The 
station at Perth has finished its work and the 
equipment involved was recently moved to Nor- 
folk Island to establish the station there. 

The U.S. aircraft will make a series of flights 
over a period of about two weeks beginning 
today. On each flight, the aircraft will fly initially 
over an oil rig in Bass Strait, to check its wind 
speed and wave height measuring equipment 
using equipment operated on the rig by the RAN 
Research Laboratory. The aircraft will then fly to 
an area well south of Tasmania and west of 
Macquarie Island to take sea surface and other 
measurements for subsequent comparison with 
readings taken by GEOSAT. 

‘All data obtained from the flights will be 
available to Australia and Australian scientists will 
participate in the program,’ Mr Beazley said. 

Data from the program will be useful in 
assessing whether access to satellite information 
would significantly improve the forecasting of 
weather and sonar conditions in the areas sur- 
rounding Australia where RAN units routinely 
operate. 


Southern Bluefin tuna management: 
no agreement on international quota 
News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 9 August: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, announced today that consultations on the 
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management of Southern Bluefin tuna between 
Australia, Japan and New Zealand, in Wellington 
this week, had failed to reach agreement on the 
international quota level for next year. He said 
that the meeting did, however, acknowledge the 
major contribution the current Australian manage- 
ment program is making to the protection of the 
parent stock. 

Mr Kerin expressed disappointment that, 
although there was considerable agreement 
among the scientists concerning the numbers and 
size of Southern Bluefin tuna and the level of 
catch that would provide a firm basis for the 
continuation of the fishery, the Japanese had not 
seen fit to impose a firm quota on their fishermen. 

‘The Japanese fishing activity in international 
waters is the only significant unregulated compo- 
nent of the fishery,’ Mr Kerin said. ‘While the state 
of the breeding stock is such that the Japanese 
catch is unlikely to expand in the near future, 
Australia considers that firm action should be 
taken to protect the older fish which provide the 
parent stock and which the Japanese are currently 
catching,’ he said. 

The Minister said that he would take up this 
issue in further fisheries negotiations with Japan 
next month. 


The future of aeronautics in 
Australia 


Speech by the Minister for Industry, Technology 
and Commerce, Senator John Button, to the 
Institution of Engineers, the Royal Aeronautical 
Society, Australian Division, in Melbourne, on 9 
August: 


Ladies and gentlemen; there is little doubt today 
about the direction in which the science and 
practice of aerial navigation is going. From the 
time when flight first became possible, an im- 
pressive range of applications including transport, 
observation, agriculture, rescue, defence and 
communications has developed. An equally im- 
pressive range of technological developments led 
quite rapidly to flight becoming economically 
viable for those applications, some more so than 
others. What we are seeing now is the attempt to 
use further technological developments to ex- 
change both the applications and economic 
viability of flight. 

Many aspects of this development appear to be 
slow. For the development of new aircraft, lead 
times are long and capital risks enormous with the 
result that the world’s major civil aerospace 
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companies are focussing more and more on the 
adaptation and enhancement of proven aero- 
nautical designs. It is also an area of scientific 
endeavour where safety considerations, particu- 
larly in civil areas, demand an exceptionally high 
degree of certainty of performance. Because of 
these factors, the aerospace industry is often 
viewed as a rather conservative one. At the level 
of research and engineering activity, however, the 
developments are rapid. There are only eighty- 
odd years between the Wright Brothers and the 
F/A-18. 

Future developments will see greater reliability 
and, therefore, less maintenance; more sophisti- 
cated procedures and materials and, therefore, 
greater risk in production; and an ever increasing 
proportion of the cost of aircraft, representing the 
contributions of electronics, software and systems. 

These are promising developments from the 
view of the Australian aerospace and aviation 
industries. Our engineers and tradesmen have the 
skills to produce precise and reliable components, 
we have some of the best facilities for the 
development of advanced processes and mate- 
rials, such as Composites and we already have, 
and can further develop, a competitive advantage 
in many areas of electronics, software and systems 
activities. 

The increased risk associated with major de- 
velopment projects is also to our advantage. 
While the Australian industry is in many cases too 
small to contemplate development on its own of 
complete civil or military aircraft; the growing 
trend towards joint ventures between countries 
makes an industry of our size very much a 
potential player. And the potential here is for 
participation as a risk sharing and, therefore, profit 
making partner in such an enterprise. 

Twelve months ago, | issued a statement on the 
development of Government policy toward the 
aerospace industry." More than anything else, it 
was a statement about the directions the Austra- 
lian aerospace industry would have to take in 
order to survive and prosper in the future. Some of 
those directions are dictated by external forces, 
including those | have already mentioned, 
changes in the nature of aircraft and in the shape 
and structure of the world industry. As | have said, 
many of these are to our advantage. 

There are also important forces within the 
country which are dictating, quite clearly, for 
anyone who cares to listen, the direction of 
industry development. Of particular importance 
to this industry are the changes taking place in the 





1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 8, August 1984, page 
879. 
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relationship between the Defence Forces, the 
Government and industry. In the past that has 
been a very close and secure triangle. And for very 
good reasons. During the first half of this century, 
Australia had to learn very quickly to defend itself, 
particularly in the air. After 1945, the wartime 
mentality of a new nation under attack, either 
actual or perceived, persisted. These early days of 
independent nationhood coincided with the early 
days of the aerospace industry, and it was quite 
reasonable that the Defence Forces and the 
industry should play an important part in each 
other's development with the strong financial 
support of the Government. 

Today, these conditions simply do not prevail. 
The budgetary processes and community expecta- 
tions of the modern welfare State cannot be 
made to accommodate completely government- 
dependent industries, even when they are so 
heavily defence-oriented. This is particularly so 
when the belief in immediate external threats is no 
longer held by the Government or the community. 
In May last year, statements by the then Ministers 
for Defence and Defence Support made that clear. 
Developments since then have demonstrated that 
the relevant direction in defence-industry dealings 
is towards a predominantly commercial rela- 
tionship. It is also clear that the defence market in 
Australia is shrinking. 

Another very important force within Australia is 
the push for a lowering of protective assistance 
measures, and this is so across all industries. 
Currently, the conventional assistance accorded 
this industry is low, because of the high levels of 
defence oriented assistance. | mention this in 
order to get in first — the result of the changes in 
defence thinking is not going to be a transfer of 
dependence from the defence budget to the tariff, 
or to exhorbitant levels of industry subsidisation 
through bounties. 

Having said all that, | do not think the changes 
in the Defence Force-industry-government rela- 
tionship are necessarily cause for despondency. 
There is a lot of evidence to suggest that commer- 
cial relationships with the Government are exactly 
what the industry wants. 

Lesser dependence on defence purchasing also 
means lessening the impact of budgetary cycles 
on the industry’s activities. The new defence 
position as outlined last year also involves a 
review and more definitive statement of the 
requirements the Defence Forces have of Austra- 
lian industry. This is proceeding as a review? 
commissioned by Kim Beazley, the Minister for 


2. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, page 
141. 
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Defence, of Australia’s future defence capabilities. 
The results of that review will greatly assist the 
forward planning activities of Australian industry, 
and thus assist its achievement of economic 
independence. 

The necessary direction for a successful future 
for the industry is fairly obvious. More involve- 
ment in the civil and space sectors, more commer- 
cial responsibility, including involvement in risk 
taking ventures and more exports orientation. It is 
very pleasing to see that some of the steps 
necessary to bring about this new direction are 
already taking place. Substantial rationalisation 
has occurred with the merger of Hawker de 
Havilland and the Commonwealth Aircraft Cor- 
poration. One of the major advantages of this 
should be the emergence of a strong and substan- 
tial image of the Australian industry overseas. The 
merger has resulted in an organisation of around 
3300 people and annual sales of around $160 
million. This strength should place the new 
organisation in a position where it has the 
resources to participate in new international 
collaboration opportunities which might have 
been beyond the scope of the individual com- 
panies. The merger also provides a very exciting 
challenge to the Government Aircraft Factories; 
one of the important components of the industry's 
future direction will be the way that challenge is 
met. 

A major review of the operations and funding of 
the Government's Aircraft Factories is now under- 
way within the Department of Defence. A task 
force and a cost awareness program were estab- 
lished in 1983, and receipt of their reports marked 
the end of the first of three major phases of the 
Government Aircraft Factories recovery plan. In 
July 1984, as a result of the task force’s recom- 
mendations, tripartite programs were established 
to review performance in key areas of the factory’s 
operation. These included the organisation’s 
structure and practices, personnel regulations and 
practices, methods of securing ongoing work for 
the factory, and financial management. Receipt of 
these reports in April this year marked the end of 
the second phase of the recovery plan. A steering 
committee to implement recommended changes 
has now been established which will report to the 
Minister for Defence through the Defence Aeros- 
pace Board of Management. 

Further developments towards a strong, com- 
petitive industry include the formation of the 
Association of Australian Aerospace Industries 
which is to be welcomed as encouraging a flow of 
information within industry. The formation of the 
Australian Aircraft Consortium in 1981 repre- 
sented at the time a significant advance in project 
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management and joint venture in Australia. Dur- 
ing the early stages of the project new techniques 
of project management and reporting have been 
tested and valuable lessons have been learned. 
Perhaps the most important of all is the apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties occasioned by fragmenta- 
tion of a significant industry. 


In many respects the Wamira Project is a 
dramatic demonstration of the changes | referred 
to earlier. Some would say too dramatic by half! 
Be that as it may, the upshot is that the Australian 
industry is now competing as a whole for a 
contract which is of vital importance to its future. 
The Bureau of Industry Economics is close to 
presenting the results of its study on the structure 
and performance of the industry. Already we 
know that the industry employs some 13 000 
people in about 80 firms, with annual sales of 
about $700 million, nearly 15 per cent of which is 
exported. The bulk of those exports have resulted, 
directly or indirectly, from the operations of the 
offsets scheme. As you know, | commissioned a 
review of that policy last year. This report is being 
considered and recommendations will be put to 
the government shortly. 


| think | can safely say that whatever the 
operational and administrative details do emerge, 
the result will be a confirmation of the policy and 
a strengthening of its operation. The offsets 
scheme is a vital, low cost use of the Australian 
Government's substantial purchasing power as a 
lever to overcome a variety of barriers to local 
industry’s participation in the world market. Firms 
which have participated in this scheme in the past 
are now among the most efficient and export 
oriented in the industry. 


Other barriers to exports are being addressed 
through Government initiatives such as the tripar- 
tite working group chaired by the Trade Depart- 
ment and the consultancy study on defence 
equipment exports commissioned by Mr Beazley. 
A technology infrastructure is emerging in Austra- 
lia which will be of vital importance to traditional 
industry sectors, such as aerospace. The Govern- 
ment’s decision to provide bounty assistance to 
the computer hardware and software industry will 
directly contribute to the performance of indus- 
tries to which computers are a significant input. 


A further boost will be the 150 per cent 
Research and Development (R and D) tax conces- 
sion. Because this covers research contracted to 
approved institutions, the contribution of the 
Government owned research bodies will con- 
tinue, and should be greatly improved by the 
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commercial orientation of R and D done at the 
direction of companies, rather than Government. 
The Government is also considering a report by 
the Madigan Committee* on the development of a 
space policy for Australia. It is a comprehensive 
report which provides a challenge to industry and 
governments and perhaps the greatest challenge 
to government in particular is a co-ordinating one 
— to try and get it right in terms of seeing that the 
right effort is applied in the right places so that we 
can obtain the appropriate niche in international 
space activity. 


Already Australia has sort of staggered into the 
space age — with our involvement in INTELSAT, 
AUSSAT, the domestic communications satellite, 
LANDSAT and the Japanese meteorological satel- 
lite. A growing range of activities from astronomy 
to weather forecasting is becoming dependent on 
space systems. We have to try and ensure that the 
next period of development is better co-ordinated 
than the last, simply because it is estimated that by 
the mid 1990s the Australian market for space 
activities will be about $500 million a year. 


It is encouraging to see growing signs of 
awareness in industry of the importance of space 
industry developments and a considerable degree 
of credit for this must go to the CSIRO. But as in 
other industries, a successful involvement in the 
space industry will require the co-ordination of 
research and scientific creativity, skilled technical 
manpower, and marketing and entrepreneurial 
vision. So whatever the future level of activity in 
this industry, part of the Government's response to 
the Madigan Report is sure to involve greater 
co-ordination of our use of space products and 
services and part of the industry’s response must 
be in good management and marketing of its 
activities and the products resulting from those 
activities. 


The future of flight in Australia, as in the world, 
is assured. It is likely to become quicker, more fuel 
efficient, and more varied in its applications; and 
even greater efforts will be undertaken to make it 
more useful and more profitable. The world 
aerospace industry is likely to become more 
technologically sophisticated, more mutually in- 
terdependent and at the same time more competi- 
tive. 


If the challenges discussed at this symposium 
can be met, and | believe they can, the Australian 
aerospace industry will be a part of that future. 


3. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 6, June 1985, page 
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OECD: survey of Australian 
economy 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr Paul 
Keating, MP, on 11 August: 


The Government welcomes the publication of 
the 11th OECD economic survey of Australia 
released on 11 August. The survey highlights the 
good prospects currently facing the Australian 
economy. GDP in 1985-86 is forecast to grow by 
4.5 per cent, the same as the growth expected to 
have occurred in 1984-85. Such growth is seen as 
leading to a further fall in unemployment. 

In considering the outlook, the survey antici- 
pates a switch from public to private sector 
expenditure and a second switch from exports to 
domestically produced goods, brought about by 
the fall in the Australian dollar. The current 
account deficit is expected to decline as the 
effects of the depreciation work themselves 
through, 

The prospects for the Australian economy are, 
therefore, distinctly better than for almost all 
OECD countries. In June of this year, the OECD 
was forecasting growth of 3.5 per cent for OECD 
countries in both 1985 and 1986. Unemployment 
was seen as drifting up even further. 

However, the OECD draws attention to the 
considerable inflationary pressures that could 
develop in Australia over the coming period as a 
result of the price effects stemming from the fall of 
the Australian dollar. The Government is very 
much aware of this situation. It is well appreciated 
that incomes restraint is required to ensure that the 
benefits of the depreciation, which are clearly 
identified in this survey, are secured. As it has 
done so successfully in the past, the Government 
is approaching these issues within the framework 
of the accord to ensure that incomes policy 
responds to the challenge and that the price effect 
from the depreciation is not built into the ongoing 
rate of inflation. 

Reflecting the depreciation of the Australian 
dollar, the OECD has forecast that the external 
sector will add about 1.5 percentage points to 
GDP in 1985-86 in contrast to a negative con- 
tribution of about one percentage point in 1984- 
85. This underscores the importance of maintain- 
ing restraint in prices and wages so as to prevent 
the real value of the recent fall in the dollar from 
being dissipated through domestic inflation. 


The survey has given particular attention this 
year to the financial market deregulation that has 
occurred in Australia over recent times. The 
survey notes that the deregulatory measures are 
recent and their effects have yet to be fully seen. 
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However, the survey acknowledges the greater 
competition for funds, the expanded credit facili- 
ties and the more innovative and sophisticated 
financial services which are emerging. 

However, the survey points out that deregula- 
tion has created short and medium-term problems 
for monetary targeting and that the Government 
had to suspend its conditional projections for M3 
growth. The survey states that it will be difficult for 
monetary targetting to be reintroduced in any 
meaningful way for some time. The survey en- 
courages the monetary authorities to continue 
providing more information on financial market 
conditions in order to clarify the role of monetary 
policy and to minimise uncertainty in financial 
markets. 

The survey notes that reduction in the budget 
deficit should be a major goal and highlights the 
fact that the apparent strength of private expendi- 
tures means that a reduction in the fiscal stimulus 
should in no way endanger the recovery. On the 
contrary the Government is well aware of the 
need to accommodate stronger private spending 
and investment and has already taken steps to 
ensure that its budget deficit for 1985-86 is 
significantly reduced within the framework of its 
trilogy commitments. 

The OECD draws attention to a number of areas 
where greater policy effort would appear neces- 
sary to improve the flexibility and responsiveness 
of the economy in the longer term and notes that 
the Government has embarked on a major and 
overdue program of tax reform. 

In summary, the OECD survey points to the 
success that the Government has had with its 
economic strategy which has led to two years of 
strong growth and heading into a third for the 
Australian economy. But the survey also draws 
attention to the need to safe-guard that achieve- 
ment so that growth can be sustained. The 
Government is very much aware that while there 
are good growth prospects in store the ongoing 
inflation rate must not be allowed to accelerate as 
a result of the fall in the Australian dollar. 


Apartheid: current situation in South 
Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 12 August: 


Cabinet today had an extensive and detailed 
discussion of the South African situation and 
related issues, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Hayden, said today. This detailed examination 
benefitted from the attendance in Cabinet of Mr 
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Birch, our Ambassador to South Africa, who 
prought Ministers up to date on the state of affairs 
here and answered a wide range of questions. 

Ministers made a number of firm decisions 
concerning action that the Government should 
take in response to the South African situation. 
The Government has decided, however, that it 
would not announce these decisions at this stage 
until it had had the opportunity to study the full 
detail of the statement to be made by President 
Botha on 15 August. The Government will evalu- 
ate in this assessment whether or not President 
Botha’s proposals offer a realistic basis for peace- 
ful settlement of the situation in South Africa and 
are likely to be accepted by the majority of the 
population. The implementation of today’s deci- 
sions and any further action that may be consi- 
dered necessary will be made in the light of this 
assessment. 

Mr Hayden said that the deepening crisis in 
South Africa including the recent declaration of a 
state of emergency is a matter of growing interna- 
tional concern and has resulted in mounting 
pressure for the introduction of additional mea- 
sures against South Africa. 

Mr Hayden reiterated the Government's abhorr- 
ence of apartheid, the only institutionalised form 
of racism in the world. In adopting the approach 
that they were taking, Ministers had started from 
the need for apartheid to be abolished and for an 
orderly process of change to be introduced in 
South Africa which would lead to the emergence 
of a genuinely multi-racial society based upon 
universal adult suffrage. There is at least a 
possibility, even if a very slim one, that the South 
African Government may at last have recognised 
that. 

The Government, therefore, had decided upon 
its approach as a way of maintaining the pressure 
for change in South Africa. It was concerned by 
the growing resort to violence within that country 
and wanted to make possible moves that would 
encourage the process of peaceful change within 
South Africa. 


Visit by the Governor-General of Fiji 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
MP, at a Parliamentary luncheon in honour of the 
Governor-General of Fiji, His Excellency Ratu Sir 
Penaia Kanabutu Ganilau, in Canberra, on 12 
August: 


Your Excellency, Adi Mei, Mr High Commis- 
sioner, distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
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men. Your State visit to Australia, following Sir 
Ninian Stephen’s visit to Fiji, marks a further stage 
in the maturing relationship between our two 
countries. 

Since achieving independence, Fiji has won 
great respect in the South Pacific region and in the 
international community in general. Fiji's con- 
tribution to international peace-keeping is very 
impressive. Your personal interest in this is widely 
respected. Fiji’s active participation in internation- 
al affairs, such as at the UN Women’s Conference 
in Nairobi last month, which you attended, Adi 
Mei, is valued by Australia. 

The shared interests of Fiji and Australia were 
brought to the forefront again last week at the 
South Pacific Forum in Rarotonga, where my 
friend, Prime Minister Ratu Mara, and | were able, 
together with other Pacific leaders, to discuss the 
many matters of mutual concern which join the 
countries of our region so amicably together. 

The shared interests of Forum countries range 
from concerns over trade and telecommunica- 
tions, the special problems of smaller States and 
regional political questions such as New Cale- 
donia. 

As a region, we share jointly the responsibility 
for peace and security, for our environment, and 
for our future prosperity. The endorsement given 
by the Rarotonga Forum to the treaty for the 
establishment of a nuclear free zone in the South 
Pacific is of historic importance. Australia is 
pleased that Fiji as well as Australia and six other 
Forum countries, was able to sign at Rarotonga. 
We believe that the treaty, endorsed on the 40th 
anniversary of the nuclear devastation of the city 
of Hiroshima, gives practical effect to regional 
concerns about nuclear testing in the Pacific, the 
stationing of nuclear weapons and the dumping of 
radioactive waste and is a real step forward in 
arms control in a global as well as a regional 
sense. 

The South Pacific Regional Trade and Econo- 
mic Co-operation Agreement (SPARTECA) is an 
area of particular concern to Fiji. At the Forum | 
was able to inform Heads of Government of the 
Australian Government's decisions to liberalise 
Forum island countries’ access to the Australian 
market. Australia’s and New Zealand's offer to 
enter into discussions about whether there would 
be an advantage in Forum countries joining a 
broadened Australia-New Zealand Close Econo- 
mic Relations Agreement was also taken up. 

| very much enjoyed my official visit to Suva last 
year as well as the pleasant and useful stopover 
which we had with Ratu Mara and Adi Lady Lala 
last weekend. We supported with enthusiasm the 
decision to hold next year’s Forum meeting in 
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Suva and look forward to seeing you again there. 

There are many diverse links joining our coun- 

tries: 

© QANTAS and Air Pacific are co-operating to 
assist your tourist industry; 

® our Defence Co-operation Program widens the 
experience of personnel in both our defence 
forces and is of benefit to both our countries; 
and 

@ | do not need to mention our countries’ shared 
enthusiasm for rugby union. 

Your Excellency; | spoke before of the maturing 
relationship between Australia and Fiji. Let us 
look forward to our friendship and co-operation 
continuing far into the future. 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, MP, and the Governor- 
General of Fiji, HE Ratu Sir Penaia 
Kanabutu Ganilau, pictured at Par- 
liament House, Canberra. (AIS 
photo). 


Visit by the Nicaraguan Foreign 
Minister postponed 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 13° August: 


The visit to Australia by the Nicaraguan Foreign 
Minister, Father Migual d’Escoto, originally sche- 
duled for late August, has been postponed at the 
request of the Nicaraguan Government. The 
Nicaraguan Foreign Ministry has indicated that 
the postponement is necessary because of uncer- 
tainty surrounding Father d’Escoto’s fast. There is 
as yet no indication of alternative dates for the 
visit. 
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Closer Economic Relations: 
Australia-New Zealand Ministerial 
meeting 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 13 August: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr Dawkins, today 
announced details of this week’s meeting between 
Australian and New Zealand Ministers to discuss 
progress in the Australia-New Zealand Closer 
Economic Relations Trade Agreement (CER). 

The visit to Canberra by the three New Zealand 
Ministers, on 15-16 August, is the first occasion on 
which Ministers have met formally to discuss the 
CER trade agreement since its commencement in 
January 1983. 

New Zealand will be represented at the meeting 
by the Ministers for Overseas Trade and Market- 
ing, the Hon. Mike Moore, MP, the Minister for 
Trade and Industry, the Hon. David Caygill, MP, 
and the Minister for Customs, the Hon. Margaret 
Shields, MP. The Australian delegation will be led 
by the Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP; 
the Minister for Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce, Senator John Button; and the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP. 

The CER trade agreement is the most compre- 
hensive bilateral trade agreement entered into by 
either country, said Mr Dawkins. As part of a 
move towards free trade in goods the agreement 
provides, in part, for the automatic and phased 
removal of tariffs for most products over five years. 
Tariff quotas and import licensing are to be 
phased out by 1995 at the latest. 

New Zealand is Australia’s third largest export 
market overall (accounting for 5.2 per cent of our 
exports) and Australia is New Zealand's largest 
market. Both countries are one another's largest 
export market for manufactured products. 

Mr Dawkins stressed that the benefits of the CER 
agreement include a more stable environment for 
investment and industry development, increased 
specialisation and rationalisation within the wider 
trans-Tasman market and increased economies of 
scale and competition. The agreement has contri- 
buted to increased co-operation between com- 
mercial interests in the two countries, leading to 
more effective use of resources in the region. 

The agenda for this week’s meeting has been 
deliberately framed to permit wide-ranging dis- 
cussion and review of the operation of the trade 
agreement, so as to reflect the agreement's objec- 
tive of strengthening the broad relationship bet- 
ween the two countries. Specific matters likely to 
be covered include apparel, steel, tobacco, agri- 
culture, bounties and government purchasing. 
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Round table discussions with union and industry 
leaders, including the ACTU, the National Far- 
mers Federation (NFF) and the Confederation of 
Australian Industry (CAI), have been provided for 
during the meeting. 

These mid-term discussions will also begin 
laying the groundwork for the formal review of the 
agreement scheduled for 1988. 


Aid: emergency humanitarian 
assistance to Vietnam 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 13 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia 
would provide further urgent medical assistance 
to Vietnam to help counter an encephalitis 
outbreak. Mr Hayden said Australia would contri- 
bute $50 000 for the purchase and airfreight of 
vaccine from Japan. An earlier gift of Mannitol 20 
solution valued at about $35 000 was announced 
last month. Japan and Sweden are also sending 
vaccines. 

The gift forms part of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s humanitarian response to disaster situa- 
tions throughout the world and is provided from 
funds administered by the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau. 


Aid to the Philippines: Northern 
Samar project consultants to be 
withdrawn 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 14 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, said today that because of an increasing- 
ly deteriorating security situation in the project 
area he had decided that all 21 Australian 
consultants working on the Northern Samar Inte- 
grated Rural Development Project and their fami- 
lies would be withdrawn in an orderly manner 
and as soon as practicable. The Philippine Gov- 
ernment has been informed of the decision. 

‘This decision has been taken with great regret,’ 
said Mr Hayden. ‘Since April 1985 when the New 
People’s Army (NPA) indicated their opposition to 
the project, we have been attempting to design a 
project which would allow us to fulfil our 
commitment to the people of Northern Samar 
and, at the same time, provide adequate safe- 
guards for the security of Australian personnel. | 
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have decided on the advice of my Department, 
however, that security risks have now risen to an 
unacceptable level. Key elements in this decision 
have been incidents which took place on 9-10 
August. Armed NPA guerillas raided a project 
farm training centre where local farmers had just 
finished a training course. They removed the 
centre’s office equipment and livestock, and 
burned the centre’s documents. 

‘In an incident at another location on the same 
night, the NPA dismantled a project radio repeater 
station. There were suggestions from the NPA that 
other project-related facilities were at risk. These 
incidents did not involve any Australians and the 
NPA recently gave assurances of its intention to 
avoid harm to Australians. Nevertheless, these 
incidents confirm NPA opposition to the project 
and indicate a new level of security risk has been 
reached’. 

Mr Hayden said: ‘It is envisaged that elements 
of the project will be continued by Philippine 
agencies and non-government organisations 
under supervision by a small number of project 
staff based in Manila.’ The Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (ADAB), in consultation 
with the managing agents, would prepare detailed 
proposals to give effect to this decision. 


Visit by the Danish Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 14 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Denmark’s 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Uffe Ellemann- 
Jensen, will visit Australia from 20 to 27 August. 
Mr Ellemann-Jensen will visit Canberra, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Brisbane and Hamilton Island. While 
in Canberra he will have discussions with Mr 
Hayden; the Minister for Trade, Mr Dawkins: the 
Minister for Primary Industry, Mr Kerin; the Leader 
of the Opposition, Mr Peacock; and the Opposi- 
tion Spokesman on Foreign Affairs, Mr Macphee. 

While in Queensland, he will undertake a tour 
of inspection of Utah Coal Mines. In Sydney, he 
will open a Trade workshop conducted by a 
Danish Trade Delegation and open the Lego 
Centre at Birkenhead. In Melbourne, he will open 
the Danish trade delegation talks at the Menzies at 
Rialto Hotel. 

Mr Hayden said that Mr Ellemann-Jensen’s visit 
was a demonstration of the warm and friendly 
relations existing between Australia and Denmark 
and the growing economic ties between the two 
countries. 
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NPT: Third Review Conference 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 August: 


The Third Review Conference of the Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NPT) 
— the most widely accepted arms control mea- 
sure in existence — will take place in Geneva 
from 27 August to 24 September this year. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, who will 
be in Geneva during the first week of the 
Conference, will lead Australia’s delegation and 
deliver Australia’s statement to the Conference. 

Mr Hayden said the Review Conference took 
place every five years in order to review the 
operation of the Treaty. The last such Conference 
met at Geneva in 1980. He said that the Treaty, 
which has 130 members, had made a crucially 
important contribution to international and re- 
gional security and stability over the past 15 years. 
The NPT was the centrepiece of efforts to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons to additional 
countries. It provided the essential framework for 
international co-operation in the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. It was a major element of Austra- 
lia’s nuclear arms control policy and the basis of 
our strict bilateral nuclear safeguards policy ap- 
plied to uranium. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia would aim to use 
the Conference to defend and strengthen the 
effectiveness of the Treaty. He said that disarma- 
ment and nuclear safeguards questions would be 
given the highest priority of attention by the 
Australian delegation. Australia shared the dis- 
appointment of many NPT parties that there had 
been no progress towards a comprehensive nuc- 
lear test ban treaty. Mr Hayden emphasised that 
Australia itself had been active, both bilaterally 
with the nuclear weapon States and multilaterally 
in the Conference on Disarmament and the 
United Nations, in working for progress in this 
area. 

He said the Review Conference would afford 
another opportunity to advance the Government's 
nuclear arms control and disarmament objectives, 
particularly a comprehensive test ban treaty. 

Mr Hayden also announced that Australia 
would seek conference endorsement of an Austra- 
lian initiative to require the application of NPT or 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) full- 
scope safeguards to the supply of all nuclear 
items. He said that endorsement of the initiative 
would constitute a major additional step in 
preventing the spread of nuclear weapons. 

Mr Hayden added that the other major element 
of the Treaty concerned co-operation in the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. On this matter, 
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Australia would seek to foster a positive and 
practical discussion stressing the essential link 
between safeguards and co-operation. He said 
IAEA’s NPT safeguards provided the necessary 
confidence that the results of co-operation would 
remain peaceful. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia and other South 
Pacific Forum countries would inform the confer- 
ence of progress achieved in establishing a 
nuclear free zone in the South Pacific. 

Mr Hayden concluded by saying that the 
Government would continue to work actively and 
hard to achieve a constructive outcome to the 
Third NPT Review Conference. It would pursue 
with vigour its concerns within the overall context 
of defending and maintaining the effectiveness of 
` a vital instrument for world peace and security. 


Ambassador to the OECD 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Alex McGoldrick as Australia’s Ambassador 
to the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) in Paris. Mr McGol- 
drick, a First Assistant Secretary in the Department 
of Trade, will succeed Mr Fred Argy, OBE, who 
has been Ambassador since 1983. 

Mr Hayden said that the OECD was an impor- 
tant consultative forum for the major industrial- 
ised countries and played a significant role in 
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Mr Alex McGoldrick. (Photo by Attila Kiraly). 
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promoting the co-ordination of international eco- 
nomic, trade and development policy. Australia 
has played an active role in the Organisation since 
joining in 1971. 

Mr McGoldrick has spent most of his career in 
the Department of Trade, where he has headed a 
number of Divisions and gained wide experience 
in international trade negotiations. He has served 
abroad as Counsellor (Commercial) at the Austra- 
lian Embassy in Washington from 1967 to 1970 
and as Minister (Commercial) at the Australian 
Mission to the European Communities from 1980 
to 1983. 


Australian Trade Commission: 
appointment of Interim Board 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 15 August: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today 
announced the membership of the Interim Board 
of the planned new Australian Trade Commission 
(ATC). 

‘The seven-member Interim Board brings 
together a distinguished, energetic and repre- 
sentative cross-section of Australian industry’, said 
Mr Dawkins. ‘The composition of the Interim 
Board reflects my determination that the ATC will 
have the benefit of the best business knowledge 
and experience available. The Commission's Suc- 
cess will depend, in large part, on its leadership’. 

The Chairman of the Interim Board is Dr Brian 
Scott, AO, Chairman of Management Frontiers Pty 
Ltd and formerly Chairman of WD Scott and Co 
Pty Ltd. Dr Scott has an impressive record of 
achievement in the field of management consul- 
tancy and has worked closely with the export 
community through participation in a number of 
Government bodies, including the Trade De- 
velopment Council. 

Other members of the Board include: 

è Mr David J. Asimus, AO, a grazier and Chair- 
man of the Australian Wool Corporation; 

@ Mr Peter J. Cotterell, OBE, Managing Director 
of Email Ltd and Chairman of the Export 
Finance and Insurance Corporation; 

è Mr William D. Ferris, Group Managing Direc- 
tor of Barlow Marine Ltd and Chairman of the 
recent National Export Marketing Strategy 
Panel which produced the (Ferris) Report ‘Lift- 
ing Australia’s Performance as an Exporter of 
Manufactures and Services’; 

@ Mr R. Kevan Gosper, Chairman and Chief 
Executive of Shell Australia Ltd and Executive 
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Dr Brian Scott AO. (AIS photo). 


Committee member of the Australian Mining 

Industry Council; and 
@ Mr Nicholas R. Whitlam, Managing Director, 

State Bank of New South Wales. 

The seventh Interim Board member, represent- 
ing trade unionists, will be appointed after con- 
sultation with the ACTU, Mr Dawkins said. 

‘The Interim Board is representative of manage- 
ment, agricultural, mining, high technology, 
manufactures and services industries’, said Mr 
Dawkins. ‘It reflects both Australia’s traditional 
export commodities and the most rapidly growing 
areas of world trade’. 

The role of the Interim Board is to advise the 
Minister on the establishment of the Australian 
Trade Commission, the new ‘one stop trade shop’. 
The ATC, announced in April, will consolidate 
Australia’s export marketing efforts, with the aim 
of making them more efficient. Combining the 
functions of the existing Trade Commissioner 
Service, Export Development Grants Board, the 
Export Finance and Insurance Corporation, the 
Australian Overseas Projects Corporation, and 
various elements of the Trade Department, the 
ATC will employ nearly 1000 people with a total 
annual budget in excess of $200 million. Legisla- 
tion establishing the ATC will be introduced in the 
coming Budget session of Parliament. 

In the lead-up to the commencement of the 
Commission on 1 January 1986 the Interim Board 
will advise on the ATC’s specific objectives and 
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assist the Departmental development team in 
drawing up an appropriate organisational struc- 
ture. A management consultant has also been 
engaged to assist in this task. 

‘I will be looking to the Interim Board to assist 
me in shaping a commercial philosophy and 
mode of operation for the new Commission’, Mr 
Dawkins emphasised. ‘Our current and potential 
exporters need a more coherent, sensitive and 
co-ordinated government effort on their behalf’. 

The Commission’s Interim Board will also assist 
in the selection of a Managing Director and 
Deputy Managing Director for the new Commis- 
sion, as well as advising on the nature and 
composition of the ATC’s continuing Board. 
Decisions about membership of the continuing 
Board will be made after passage of the legisla- 
tion. 


High Commissioner to Solomon 
Islands 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Max Gaylard as Australia’s High Commis- 
sioner to Solomon Islands. He succeeds Mr Trevor 
Sofield, who has been High Commissioner since 
1982. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia and Solomon 
Islands, as near neighbours in the Pacific, shared 
many national and regional interests. He said that 
the productive relationship between the two 
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countries was highlighted by a close co-operation 
in the South Pacific Forum, and was further 
enhanced by regular contacts at the South Pacific 
Commission and through the Commonwealth. 

Mr Gaylard joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1968 and has served in Mexico City, 
Rangoon and Singapore. 


Australia-NZ: memorandum of 
understanding on Customs 


News release issued by the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, Senator John But- 
ton, on 15 August: 


The Australian Minister for Industry, Technolo- 
gy and Commerce, Senator John Button and the 
New Zealand Minister for Customs, Mrs Margaret 
Shields, today signed a memorandum of under- 
standing between the two countries. Mrs Shields 
has been in Australia this week for talks with 
Senator Button and other Ministers on the 
Australia-New Zealand Closer Economic Rela- 
tions Trade Agreement (ANZCERTA). ANZCERTA 
among other things provides for elimination of 
barriers to trade between the two countries. 

The memorandum recognises the commitment 
of both Customs organisations to work towards 
simplifying and harmonising their policies and 
procedures. In addition, the memorandum pro- 
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vides a formal basis for co-operation on such 

matters as: 

è preventing and investigating Customs offences; 

è researching and developing new Customs sys- 
tems and procedures; and 

è training and exchange of personnel. 

The memorandum is broadly based on princi- 
ples contained in a model bilateral Convention on 
Mutual Administrative Assistance drawn up by the 
Customs Co-operation Council (the international! 
Customs organisation). 

Senator Button and Mrs Shields acknowledged 
the work that both administrations had put into 
preparation of the document. They said the 
provisions and the format of the memorandum 
had evolved through the annual Australia-New 
Zealand Customs-to-Customs talks and con- 
tinuous contact on many issues of mutual interest 
over a considerable period of time. 

Senator Button noted that signing the memoran- 
dum was a further step towards implementing 
Australia’s national campaign against drug abuse. 
The communique issued following the special 
Premiers’ Conference on 2 April 1985 announced 
that opportunities for increased co-operation with 
other countries would be pursued. 

Mrs Shields noted that this step fitted in well 
with enforcement initiatives being undertaken in 
New Zealand. 


The Australian Minister for Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator John Button, pictured with the NZ Minister 
for Customs, Mrs Margaret Shields, after signing the MOU on Customs arrangements. (AIS photo). 
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Australia-UK: severing of remaining 
constitutional links 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 16 August: 


With the agreement of Her Majesty the Queen, 
the Australian and the United Kingdom Govern- 
ments, and the Governments of all Australian 
States, the way has been opened for the major 
historical step of severing remaining constitutional 
links between Australia and the United Kingdom. 

The Australian Government and the Govern- 
ments of all the Australian States have held 
extensive consultations over a number of years 
with a view to removing the outmoded links 
between Australia and the United Kingdom par- 
liamentary, government and judicial systems. The 
agreement reflects Australia’s status as an inde- 
pendent and sovereign nation. The Queen’s posi- 
tion as the Australian Head of State remains 
unchanged. Major elements of the package in- 
clude an end to: 

@ appeals from Australian courts of law to the 
Privy Council, making the High Court of 
Australia the final court of appeal for all 
Australian courts; 

@ the powers of the United Kingdom Parliament 
and Government with respect to the States; and 

@ United Kingdom legislation still restricting the 
legislative powers of the States. 

Special arrangements will apply in relation to 
State Governors and recommendations for impe- 
rial honours, so that United Kingdom Ministers 
will no longer advise the Queen. The proposed 
legislation will establish a new constitutional 
principle by allowing the Premiers to advise the 
Queen directly on the appointment and dismissal 
of Governors. The present anachronistic require- 
ment for advice from United Kingdom Ministers 
will cease. 

Honours are the personal prerogative of the 
Queen and are, therefore, not affected by the 
legislation. However, an arrangement will apply 
whereby any Government wishing to continue to 
recommend imperial honours may do so directly 
to the Queen. 

All other powers in respect of the State which 
are formally vested in the Queen will be exercised 
by the State Governor. However, when the Queen 
is present in a State and there is mutual and prior 
agreement between the Queen and the Premier 
that it would be appropriate for her to exercise any 
of those powers, the legislation will enable this. 
All States have indicated their understanding that 
on such occasions mutual and prior agreement is 
a necessary and important ingredient of any such 
arrangements. 
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These matters have been resolved in a manner 
which will preserve the authority of the respective 
State Governments within their constitutional 
limits. The Queen has been pleased to agree to the 
arrangements which directly affect her. The mea- 
sure for implementing the package will be as 
follows: 

è the States will pass Acts requesting the Austra- 
lian and United Kingdom Parliaments to enact 
the legislation severing the residual links: 

@ the Australian Parliament will then pass an 
‘Australia Act’ severing residual links to the 
extent of its powers and a second Act request- 
ing the United Kingdom Parliament to pass 
mirror legislation; 

@ the United Kingdom Parliament will then pass 
an ‘Australia Act’ in the same terms as the 
Australia Act; and 

@ the Australia Acts of the Australian and United 
Kingdom Parliaments will be proclaimed to 
come into effect at the same time. 

These steps are required by the provisions of the 
Constitution and the Statute of Westminster. The 
proposals have the support of the Federal Opposi- 
tion and all State Governments — Labor, Liberal 
and National Party — have agreed to them. It is 
pleasing that this coming-of-age of Australia’s 
constitutional development has been achieved by 
the co-operative efforts of the governments in 
Canberra, London and each of the States. 


Chair of Modern Greek at Flinders 
University 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Education, Senator Susan Ryan, and the Special 
Minister of State, Mr Mick Young, MP, on 16 
August: 


The Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, 
and the Special Minister of State, Mr Mick Young, 
announced today that the Federal Government 
would provide funds for the establishment of a 
Chair of Modern Greek at the Flinders University 
of South Australia. The Ministers said that with 
financial support from the State Government and 
the willingness of the Greek community to help 
finance provision of necessary books and mate- 
rials, the Government's decision would ensure the 
development of university-level Greek language 
Studies in South Australia. 

‘It is expected that a Professor of Modern Greek 
and other necessary staff will be appointed in 
1986 so that detailed planning and curriculum 
development can proceed for the first intake of 
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students in 1987’, the Ministers said. The estab- 
lishment of Modern Greek would provide more 
opportunities at university for students of Greek 
origin, and also marked Government recognition 
of the contribution of the Greek community to 
South Australia’s development. 

‘It should also enhance significantly the future 
capacity of the South Australian Education De- 
partment to teach Greek at primary and secondary 
schools’, the Ministers said. Flinders University is 
expected to co-operate closely with the South 
Australian College of Advanced Education, so that 
there is effective liaison with the language prog- 
ram at the College’s city campus. 


Apartheid: statement by the 
President of South Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 August: 


A copy of the speech made this morning by 
President Botha has now been received and is 
under study by my Department and by me. 

Following this study, and in the light of Presi- 
dent Botha’s comments, decisions taken at this 
week’s Cabinet meeting concerning South Africa 
will be further considered by Cabinet on Monday. 
Our Ambassador to South Africa, Mr Birch, will be 
assisting the Government in its evaluation of 
President Botha’s speech. He will not, therefore, 
be leaving for Pretoria on Sunday as originally 
arranged. 

Thought it is early yet for any definitive 
statement, | found President Botha’s speech ex- 
tremely disappointing. It was an excellent oppor- 
tunity to try to enlist the entire South African 
community in the task of reform and, at the same 
time, to encourage an end to the distressing 
violence now taking place in South Africa. The 
opportunity was not grasped. 


Immigration: resettlement of Indo- 
Chinese refugees in third countries 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
16 August: 


Resettling Indo-Chinese refugees in third coun- 
tries is not an adequate solution for all refugee 
problems, the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Hurford, told the Refugee Council of 
Australia in Sydney today. 
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More comprehensive policies were needed, he 
said, such as: 

@ normal migration arrangements with source 
countries (for example, the Orderly Departure- 
Family Reunion Program from Vietnam); 

è voluntary repatriation; 

® screening procedures (for example, those de- 
veloped by the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees and the Royal Thai Govern- 
ment, which apply to Lao); and 

è integration in the immediate locality. 
‘Indo-China is the source of the problem and 

we must look to Indo-China for the most durable 

solution’, Mr Hurford said. Mr Hurford said that 
when he was in Thailand and Malaysia in April 
there was concern that resettlement was not 
available to some of those most in need of the 
protection provided by third-country resettlement. 

For others, resettlement caused shock and disloca- 

tion. For those in the source country, large-scale 

resettlement had a ‘draw’ effect that could exacer- 
bate the exodus. 

‘Perceptions have changed markedly over the 
past five years,’ Mr Hurford said. ‘All major 
countries accept that resettlement must continue 
to be an essential part of Indo-Chinese refugee 
policy, but not the only part. Motives for migration 
in the region are now seen as mixed, including 
economic and family-reunion considerations, as 
well as discrimination.’ 

Mr Hurford said Australia’s response to refugees 
was arguably the best in the world and the Hawke 
Labor Government would continue its compas- 
sionate response to refugees. But the Government 
would address the hard questions of refugee 
policy and re-evaluate policy in the light of the 
Indo-Chinese experience. ‘| would hope the 
Refugee Council could be a valuable source of 
independent advice in this process,’ Mr Hurford 
told the meeting. ‘But it must address the hard 
questions and advocate practical, realistic policies 
that take account of all the constraints faced by 
the Government.’ 


Study of overseas shipping practices 


News release issued by the Minister for Trans- 
port, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 16 August: 


A high-level mission representing the Govern- 
ment, ship owners and seagoing unions leaves 
Australia next month to study manpower and 
training developments in key overseas countries. 
Announcing the mission today, the Minister for 
Transport, Mr Peter Morris, said it was an initiative 
developed at his suggestion by the Maritime 
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Industry Council of Australia, the industry’s peak 
consultative body, and had the Government's full 
support. 

‘The mission is part of our plan to improve 
Australia’s participation in carriage of our over- 
seas trade, through improved efficiency and com- 
petitiveness of our shipping,’ Mr Morris said. ‘The 
mission will spend five weeks studying the tech- 
nological developments which are taking place in 
the maritime industries in Japan, the U.S., Nor- 
way, Denmark, West Germany, Netherlands and 
the UK.’ 

‘| have made it very clear that the Government 
is Committed to ensuring Australia has an efficient 
and commercially viable shipping industry. This 
can only be achieved by embracing new tech- 
nologies and adopting improved maritime prac- 
tices. We have already demonstrated our commit- 
ment to a viable Australian shipping industry 
through revamping of the Australian National Line 
(ANL) and initiatives to improve the efficiency and 
taxation base of Australian shipping generally. 
ANL’s improvement has been achieved through 
consultation between management, the maritime 
unions and the Federal Government.’ 

Mr Morris said that Australia could not afford to 
be complacent and ignore changes occuring 
overseas if it intended to develop as a maritime 
nation. He said that it was only by increasing 
efficiency in comparison with overseas competi- 
tors that the industry could secure its own future. 

‘This will entail taking some difficult decisions 
about fundamental issues such as shipboard 
practices and crew organisation. | see the mis- 
sion’s report raising options that will provide a 
basis for discussion, development and ultimately 
for decisions on the way ahead for the Australian 
maritime industry,’ he said. 

Mr Morris said he hoped to meet with the 
mission in Europe during his forthcoming overseas 
visit. 


Additional aid for Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 18 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced a further package 
of relief assistance to three African countries 
totalling more than $16 million. The relief aid, 
including $2.3 million through Australian Non- 
Government Organisations (NGOs), is being pro- 
vided to help meet the continuing substantial food 
and other humanitarian needs of Ethiopia, Sudan 
and Mozambique. The aid will consist largely of 
food which will be shipped at dates to fit in with 
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relief consignments from other donor countries. 
This will help reduce port congestion and avoid 
storage losses overseas. 

Mr Hayden said that the food aid consignments 
for Ethiopia, Sudan and Mozambique would 
include wheat, rice, sorghum, vegetable oil and 
high protein biscuits at an estimated value of 
$14.4 million. 

In response to requests from Australian non- 
government aid organisations, the Government 
will provide a grant for provision of food aid for 
drought victims in the northern Ethiopian pro- 
vinces, estimated at $2.3 million. This will be 
supplemented by a grant of $1 million to cover the 
costs of internal transportation of the food. In 
addition, the Government will provide up to 
$500 000 to Australian NGOs on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis for their relief programs in northern 
Ethiopia and elsewhere in other seriously affected 
African countries. Mr Hayden said that a grant of 
$250 000 will be made to the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) to 
provide relief assistance in coastal and southern 
parts of the Haraghe region of Ethiopia where 
large numbers of returnees from Somalia have 
been registered. The basic elements of this prog- 
ram are the provision of food, transport, essential 
health needs and potable water. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government will 
continue to monitor food and other relief needs in 
Africa closely. Australia will respond where possi- 
ble. Harvest prospects have improved in many 
countries but actual food production will be 
known with certainty only later in 1985. 

The relief measures form part of the Australian 
Government's humanitarian response to disaster 
situations throughout the world and are provided 
from aid funds administered by the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau. 


Apartheid: statement by the 
President of South Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 August: 


Cabinet met again today to review the situation 
in South Africa. It did so in the light of the 
decisions reached on 12 August concerning mea- 
sures to be taken by the Australian Government 
and the statement made by South Africa’s Presi- 
dent Botha on 15 August. 

Ministers expressed their grave concern and 
extreme disappointment that President Botha’s 
statement was so negative and unhelpful. It did 
not offer the majority of the South African people 
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a commitment to clear and defined progress 
towards a genuinely multi-racial society. It held 
out little hope that the state of emergency will be 
lifted in the near future. It gave no commitment for 
the release of Nelson Mandela and other political 
detainees who will be necessary participants in 
any negotiations with the South African Govern- 
ment on black rights. Indeed, it failed to provide a 
credible basis upon which any representative 
black leaders could play an effective part in South 
Africa’s political process. The statement missed 
the opportunity to create the atmosphere which 
could help lessen the present violence in South 
Africa. 

Ministers were assisted in their discussions 
today by the Australian Ambassador to South 
Africa, Mr Birch. They decided that Mr Birch 
should return to South Africa in order that the 
Government should continue to have his advice 
on developments there, including steps the South 
African Government might take to implement its 
stated commitment to press ahead on a reform 
program. 

They noted that the South African President's 
statement was unlikely to bring about significant 
early reforms and that effective action in the form 
of mandatory and comprehensive economic sanc- 
tions imposed by the United Nations Security 
Council are unlikely to be achieved in the near 
future. Consequently, Ministers decided to con- 
firm the measures that were previously agreed at 
their 12 August meeting. 

Accordingly, the Government has decided that, 
while continuing to work closely with other 
governments in the United Nations and Common- 
wealth contexts for positive action to foster 
peaceful change in South Africa, Australia will 
introduce a range of selective economic and other 
measures consistent with recent UN Security 
Council resolutions. Ministers have decided that: 


@ the Minister for Foreign Affairs develop a 
strategy to seek positive action in the UN 
context for effective sanctions against South 
Africa for presentation by the Prime Minister at 
the forthcoming Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting (CHOGM) meeting in 
Nassau, including proposals for consideration 
at CHOGM (and, if appropriate, the UN Gener- 
al Assembly) for: 


— the appointment of a group of international 
authorities to advance proposals for the 
peaceful transition of South Africa to a 
multi-racial society based on universal 
adult suffrage; and, 

— the appointment of an international expert 
group to study how the suspension of new 
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investment in South Africa might be im- 
plemented and co-ordinated; 
è Australia, conscious of the inadequacy of 
unilateral sanctions, reaffirms its preparedness 
to work at the UN for the imposition of 
effective, mandatory economic sanctions 
against South Africa; 
è Australia’s current policies on sporting contacts 
and civil aviation be maintained; 
è Australia maintain its diplomatic representation 
in South Africa at current levels but close the 
Trade Commission in Johannesburg from the 
end of September 1985; 
@ normal trade relations with South Africa be 
maintained but avoiding official government 
assistance and that the Government also: 
— prohibit exports to South Africa of pet- 
roleum and petroleum products, computer 
hardware equipment and any other pro- 
ducts known to be of use to the South 
African security forces; and 

— prohibit the import from South Africa of 
Krugerrands and all other coins minted in 
South Africa and all arms, ammunition and 
military vehicles; 

@ all new investment in South Africa by the 
Australian Government and public authorities 
be suspended, except for that which is neces- 
sary to maintain Australian diplomatic and 
consular representation in South Africa; 

è all Australian banks and other financial institu- 
tions be asked to suspend making new loans, 
either directly or indirectly, to borrowers in 
South Africa; and 

@ direct investment in Australia by the South 
African Government or its agencies be prohi- 
bited. 

In addition, and as a corollary to an earlier 
Government decision to deny Government con- 
struction contracts to majority-owned South Afri- 
can firms operating in Australia, Ministers have 
decided to: 

@ place an embargo on all new Government 


contractual dealings with majority-owned 
South African firms for contracts above 
$20 000; 


® terminate all export facilities available through 
the Export Finance Insurance Corporation 
(EFIC), the Export Market Development Grant 
Scheme (EMDGS), and the Australian Overseas 
Project Corporation (AOPC) and certain indus- 
try assistance to such firms; 

@ avoid Government procurement of supplies 
from South African sources, save that necessary 
for the maintenance of Australian diplomatic 
and consular representation in southern Africa; 
and 
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@ restrict Government sales of goods and services 
to South Africa. South African Government 
agencies are included in this embargo. 
Furthermore, Ministers have decided that the 

way be prepared, through amendments to be 

proposed to relevant legislation, for the facilities 
available through EFIC, EMDGS and AOPC, and 
tourism assistance under the Tourism Overseas 

Promotion Scheme (TOPS) to be withdrawn in 

respect of South Africa at short notice in the light 

of the Government's assessment of developments 
in South Africa and international responses to 
these developments. 

These measures should be viewed in the 
context of actions taken earlier against South 
Africa in such areas as civil aviation, sporting 
contacts, business conduct and positive programs 
to help disadvantaged black South Africans. They 
show the Government's complete and unambi- 
guous rejection of apartheid and its intention to 
demonstrate its rejection in as effective a way as 
possible. 

Ministers emphasised that in implementing 
these further economic and other measures, the 
Government wished to contribute to international 
pressure to accelerate a process of reform and 
peaceful change in South Africa. Ministers saw the 
Government's actions as part of a graduated 
step-by-step process, with the pace and nature of 
any further Australian Government action being 
conditioned by the South African Government's 
own response to the political aspirations of its 
black community. Australia wished to avoid a 
further deterioration in the situation in South 
Africa and believed that the establishment of a 
multi-racial society based on universal suffrage 
should be the goal of Australian policy. 


Indonesia: tougher penalties for drug 
offenders 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 20 August: 


In a recent development, law enforcement 
authorities in Indonesia have adopted an in- 
creasingly tough stance towards illegal drug users 
and traffickers, particularly on the resort island. of 
Bali. This has led to a significant increase in the 
number of arrests of foreign nationals on drug 
related charges. 

The Indonesian Government introduced the 
death penalty for drug smuggling in 1976. Austra- 
lian citizens visiting Indonesia, and in particular 
the island of Bali, are warned of the consequences 
of becoming involved with drugs in the course of 
their travels. 
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Ashmore and Cartier Islands: 
increase in surveillance 


News release issued by the Minister for Territor- 
ies, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 20 August: 


The Minister for Territories, Mr Gordon Scholes, 
tonight announced a considerable increase in 
expenditure on surveillance of Ashmore and 
Cartier Islands. The Territory of Ashmore and 
Cartier Islands is one of the most northern parts of 
Australia. The increase of over 300 per cent in 
expenditure associated with surveillance of the 
Islands reflects the increased importance with 
which the Government views the Territory. 

The islands are about 350km north-west of 
Western Australia in the Indian Ocean, approx- 
imately 800km from Darwin and 200km south of 
Timor. The Territory consists of four small Islands, 
three of which are in the Ashmore Reef (East, West 
and Middle Islands) while the fourth, Cartier 
Island, is approximately 70km south of the 
Ashmore Reef. They are uninhabited except for 
visits by Indonesian fishermen and by oil explora- 
tion and development companies operating in 
nearby seas. | 

Under an agreement between Australia and 
Indonesia, traditional Indonesian fishermen have 
been allowed to land for water on two of the 
Ashmore Islands. Mr Scholes said that in order for 
Australia to administer the Territory effectively a 
presence is to be established in the Territory 
during the fishing season (from March to Novem- 
ber each year) by Australian personnel from the 
Department of Territories, supported by repre- 
sentatives of other organisations with responsibili- 
ties or interests in the area. The 1985-86 proposed 
expenditure of $133 000 comprises $48 000 for 
charter of aircraft and $85 000 for administrative 
and operation expenses associated with the estab- 
lishment of the presence. 


Changes to the departure tax 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
20 August: 


Departure tax will be changed from the $20 flat 
rate levied at ports to a ticket tax. The Department 
of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs is consulting 
with the travel industry and relevant trade unions 
about the change, which will save more than 
$900 000 in administrative costs. The ticket tax 
will start on 1 January 1986. Departure tax is 
expected to rise by $1.6 million to $48.5 million 
because of increased overseas travel. 
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Australian participation in 
international expositions 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
20 August: 


The Government has allocated $5 million for 
the development of an Australian pavilion at Expo 
86 in Vancouver, Canada. The theme of the 
exposition is ‘World in Motion — World in 
Touch’. The Australian Government agreed to 
take part in Expo 86 following talks between the 
Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, and his Canadian 
counterpart, Mr Mulroney held in Ottawa in 
March. 

A further $1.025 million has been provided for 
Australia’s continued participation in Expo 85 at 
Tsukuba in Japan. The Australian pavilion has 
proved one of the most popular national exhibits 
at Tsukuba. The number of visitors to the pavilion 
is expected to pass the 2 million mark before the 
show closes on 17 September. 

The Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, 
Mr John Brown, who has responsibility for inter- 
national expositions, said Australia’s image as an 
economically and technologically developed 
country had been enhanced by the exhibit. Expo 
85 had been an excellent opportunity for project- 
ing the Australian achievement overseas. A signifi- 
cant number of Japanese would have been 
encouraged to visit Australia for their next holiday 
as a result of the Expo, Mr Brown added. 


Department of Foreign Affairs: 
Budget appropriations 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 August: 


Apart from administrative expenses covering 
Foreign Affairs activities overseas and in Australia, 
the major appropriation in the Foreign Affairs 
portfolio relates to development assistance. 

Australia will provide $1025.9 million as offi- 
cial development assistance in 1985-86 to assist 
the economic and social development of develop- 
ing countries. In a period of overall restraint, this 
major undertaking reflects the Government's 
strong humanitarian commitment to assist those in 
need. The continued focus of Australia’s assist- 
ance on our neighbouring region recognises 
Australia’s national interest in helping to foster 
development in the region. Provision has again 
been made for Australia to continue to respond 
generously to needs for humanitarian relief, parti- 
cularly in Africa. 
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The level of Australia’s Official Development 
Assistance (ODA) this year represents an increase 
of about $14.5 million over actual expenditure 
last year. The Government's overall policy of 
budgetary restraint precluded any greater increase 
in funds allocated to overseas aid this year. As a 
result, the ratio of aid to GNP this year is estimated 
to be lower than in 1984-85, 0.45 per cent 
compared to 0.50 per cent last year. The Govern- 
ment remains committed, however, to working 
towards the international target of devoting 0.70 
per cent of GNP to ODA. Even though no increase 
was possible this year, as a percentage of GNP 
Australia’s aid remains well above the average for 
Western donor country members of the Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee (DAC) of the OECD. 

Within the modest growth in the aid budget this 
year, most programs have been held at or around 
previous level. There are no major shifts in the 
distribution of our assistance between countries or 
organisations. Decisions taken by the Govern- 
ment in the past year in regard to student policy 
have confirmed the assistance provided for the 
education in Australia of students from developing 
countries as an integral part of Australia’s de- 
velopment assistance program. 

Papua New Guinea remains the largest reci- 
pient of Australian aid. The current five year aid 
agreement to Papua New Guinea expires at the 
end of the 1985-86 financial year and, as the final 
contribution under the existing agreement, Austra- 
lia will this year provide $302.8 million in budget 
support to Papua New Guinea. A new agreement 
between the two Governments covering the five 
years from 1986-87 is now being finalised. 

Countries of Africa will continue to receive 
substantial Australian assistance, directly and 
through international agencies, for food aid and 
relief work in response to the disastrous effects of 
drought and famine on that continent. During 
1984-85, the Government devoted $67.4 million 
to Africa, a substantial part of which was channel- 
led through the distribution networks of non- 
government aid organisations. 

Overall, 1985-86 will be a period of consolida- 
tion for Australia’s development assistance prog- 
ram. Considerable discussion has taken place 
over the last 12 months and the Government is 
now in a better position to frame its response to 
the Jackson Committee’s Report drawing in par- 
ticular on the valuable report provided in May 
1985 by the Joint Foreign Affairs and Defence 
Committee of the Parliament. 

A number of decisions which have already 
been taken by the Government, are reflected in 
this Budget. Aid provided through non- 
government aid agencies, for example, will be 
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‘Mount Nameless (atternoon)’ by Fred William 1981. Oil on canvas 122 x 153 cm, from the CRA collection entitled 
‘The Pilbara Series’; all rights of copyright are reserved. 


increased this year. During 1985-86 the Govern- 
ment will provide $18.2 million to support the 
programs of Australian voluntary agencies. The 
principal means of assistance to projects under- 
taken by non-governmental organisations — the 
Project Subsidy Scheme — will be substantially 
expanded. In future, projects undertaken in Viet- 
nam by non-governmental agencies will be consi- 
dered for funding under this scheme. 

Another important set of decisions relates to the 
strengthening of the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau (ADAB). ADAB is to remain 
within the Department of Foreign Affairs, but as an 
autonomous bureau responsible and accountable 
for the management of the aid program. A major 
reorganisation of the structure of ADAB is now 
underway. The strengthening of our aid delivery 
Capacity is an essential step towards enhancing 
the impact of Australia’s aid and increasing the 
efficiency of its use of the large amount of 
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Australian resources committed to this important 
program. 

Within the context of expenditure restraint the 
Government has, in the Foreign Affairs portfolio: 
® maintained a strong commitment to disarma- 

ment and arms control activities. The Depart- 

ment is co-ordinating activities for the United 

Nations designated International Year of Peace, 

which will involve Government support for 

projects initiated by the Government and com- 
munity groups and development of a com- 
munications program to publicise the objec- 
tives of the International Year of Peace (IYP). 

The Government has approved an IYP budget 

for 1985-86 of $2.007 million. In addition, a 

grant of $263 000 is being made in 1985-86 to 

the Peace Research Centre at the Australian 

National University (ANU) as part of the 

funding on a seven year basis; 

è continued to allocate funds for Australia’s 
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membership of, and participation in, interna- 
tional organisations and institutions (including 
the United Nations and its agencies, the Orga- 
nisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment and Commonwealth bodies) as 
well as providing grants to domestic non- 
governmental organisations such as the Austra- 
lian Institute of International Affairs, for which 
the Government is providing $200 000 towards 
the construction of a national headquarters. 
The total of grants and contributions to such 
organisations and institutions in 1985-86, in 
Australia and overseas, will be $37.831 mil- 
lion; and 


® acted to reduce delays and cost to the public 
enquiring about passports. Telecom has been 
contracted on a trial basis to instal an auto- 
mated central telephone answering service 
which will allow members of the public, 
regardless of their place of residence in Austra- 
lia, access to a central information unit, for the 
cost of a local call. The new system will 
substantially reduce costs to the public and free 
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staff to process applications more expeditious- 

ly. The cost of the system in 1985-86 is 

expected to be around $250 000. 

There are no significant budget items within the 
Foreign Affairs portfolio which have an impact on 
particular electorates. 


Migrant settlement programs 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
20 August: 


Funds to help migrants settle in Australia will 
increase in 1986. Expenditure on post-arrival 
services, excluding migrant accommodation, will 
rise $5.4 million to $60.5 million, an increase of 
9.8 per cent. Most of the increase will be in 
teaching English and looking after refugee chil- 
dren without parents in Australia. 

Migrant accommodation will be changed from 
the ‘Silver City’ or hostel style to self-contained 
units in which newly-arrived refugees prepare 
their own meals. Closing and selling some old- 
style hostels and redeveloping others on the 


‘Mount Nameless Morning’, photographed by Mr David Moore. (Photo supplied by CRA; all rights of copyright are 
reserved). 
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self-contained model will reduce the cost of 
migrant accommodation from $14 million in 
1984-85 to $10.6 million in 1985-86. 

The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, said the changes in post-arrival 
services reflected the importance the Government 
placed on helping settle migrants in Australia. Mr 
Hurford added that $250 000 had been allocated 
for a review of post-arrival services. This would 
ensure migrants were assisted in the best possible 
ways. 


Teaching English 


‘Expenditure on the Adult Migrant Education 
Program (AMEP) will increase $3.7 million to $46 
million,’ Mr Hurford said. ‘AMEP teaches English 
to migrants and is vital to successful settlement. 
This year’s budget puts special emphasis on 
an English-in-the-workplace program. An extra 
$300 000 will be provided for this in 1985-86, 
bringing total expenditure to $1.4 million.’ 

Mr Hurford added that the Government had 
increased funding for English-in-the-workplace by 
$600 000, or 75 per cent, since it had come to 
office. The language needs of migrant workers 
were a high priority. Another $200 000 would be 
spent on special English classes for unemployed 
youth. These initiatives complemented other re- 
cent improvements such as providing child care 
for migrant parents who wanted to attend English 
classes. 


Refugee children 
The budget provides an extra $360 000 for the 





Mr Chris Hurford, MP. (AIS photo). 
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welfare of refugee minors without parents in 
Australia. The States will match Federal grants. 
Workers employed under these grants will coun- 
sel refugee children and those who look after 
them. Mr Hurford said this money would comple- 
ment the Government’s maintenance allowance 
for refugee children who are wards of the Minis- 
ter. Maintenance payments will increase from 
$0.8 million in 1984-85 to $1.09 million in 
1985-86. 


Migrant centres 


The era of big, institutionalised migrant centres 
is over. The old-style hostel with mess halls, 
serviced rooms and extensive grounds is costly to 
run and not popular with residents. Cafeteria food 
cannot satisfy the many different nationalities in 
residence. Security is also a worry because of 
outside laundries and ablution blocks. 

‘Institutionalised living is prompting many new 
arrivals to move out before essential language and 
orientation programs have been undertaken,’ Mr 
Hurford said. ‘This leads to subsequent settlement 
problems.’ 

The new, renovated centres will comprise 
self-contained units with their own bedrooms, 
kitchens and laundries. One of the new-style 
centres is being built at Pennington, in Adelaide. It 
will cost $2.46 million and accommodate 78 
people. Brisbane’s Wacol migrant centre is being 
redeveloped at a cost of $6.23 million and will 
offer 167 bedrooms. 

‘A beauty of the new-style centres is that they 
will pay for themselves,’ Mr Hurford said. ‘Savings 
on operating costs, and selling land and assets tied 
up in the big, old centres, will fully offset the cost 
of conversions. The new centres will be flexible, 
inexpensive and capable of being used for other 
purposes if demand for migrant centre accom- 
modation falls.’ 

Four old style migrant centres will be vacated: 
Enterprise (Springvale, Victoria), Endeavour 
(Coogee, NSW), Mount St Canice (Hobart) and 
Tamarind (Darwin). Enterprise has a capacity of 
900 but now has only 534 residents. The figures 
for the other centres are: Endeavour 850 and 344, 
Mount St Canice 70 and 30, Tamarind 70 and nil. 
Enterprise’s migrants will move to the Midway 
Centre at Maribyrnong and Endeavour’s to the 
Westbridge Centre at Villawood. 

‘If the Pennington and Wacol redevelopments 
are as successful as | hope they will be, Enterprise 
and Endeavour may follow,’ Mr Hurford said. He 
said many refugees were going straight into the 
Australian community with the support of caring 
Australians and the Community Refugee Settle- 
ment Scheme (CRSS). 
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In 1984-85 up to 2000 refugees had been taken 
directly under the wing of Church and community 
groups who found them accommodation, furni- 
ture and jobs. The CRSS subsidised groups which 
helped resettle refugees. Payments under CRSS 
had been increased sharply. Mr Hurford said the 
scheme had worked well, particularly in the 
country. He stated he hoped there would be an 
increased response to the CRSS particularly in 
Hobart and Darwin. 


Review of post-arrival services 


A review of post-arrival services will be made in 
1986 to ensure services meet the real needs of 
migrants. The 1985-86 Budget includes $250 000 
for the review. Mr Hurford said the Government 
would also publish an annual report on steps 
Federal Departments are taking to ensure migrants 
have access to Government services. He said the 
first report would be published at the end of the 
year. 

‘The Hawke Labor Government has tried to 
make Government Departments sensitive to the 
needs of migrants’, Mr Hurford said. ‘The report 
will allow people to check our policy against the 
reality.’ 


Introduction of fees for immigration 
services 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
20 August: 


Fees for some immigration services would be 
introduced and others increased from 1 October. 
An application to migrate to Australia will cost 
$25 and a further $75 for those who are finally 
processed. This will contribute $2.5 million in 
1985-86, and $3.3 million in a full year, towards 
the cost of Australia’s immigration program. 

Refugees will be exempt. 

Applications for a declaration certificate of 
citizenship will cost $30. This fee will reimburse 
$400 000 in 1985-86, and $540 000 in a full year, 
towards the cost of issuing certificates. 

Registering citizenship by descent will cost $25. 
This fee will contribute $200 000 in 1985-86, and 
$270 000 in a full year, towards the cost of 
keeping the register. 

The total budget of the Department of Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs for 1985-86 is $165 
million, an increase of $7.4 million over 1984-85. 
Taking into account the savings from changes to 
the migrant centres, expenditure is up $10.9 
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million or 7.1 per cent. The Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Hurford, said the 
Government was faced with the choice of pruning 
services or recovering some of the costs from 
people who used certain services. He said the 
latter course had been chosen with some reluct- 
ance. Without fees, increases in the Adult Migrant 
Education Program (AMEP), — English-in-the- 
workplace program and welfare payments to 
refugee children without parents in Australia 
would have been impossible. 

Some existing fees will be also varied as follows 
from 1 October: 


Now Proposed 

@ Change of status 

— work related grounds $200 No change 

— other grounds $100 $200 
@ Application for return 

endorsement 

— Lodged in Australia $20 No change 

— Lodged overseas $30 No change 
@ Further Temporary Entry 

Permit $35 No change 
@ Evidence of Resident 

Status $30 $35 
@ Sponsorship for 

Temporary Residents $135 $145 
è Application for 

permission to work 

(lodged in Australia) $55 $60 


Mr Hurford said these fees had been set at levels 
partly or fully to recover costs incurred in provid- 
ing the services. 


NPT Third Review Conference: 
Australian delegation 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 21 August: 


The Third Review Conference of the Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons will be 
held in Geneva from 27 August to 24 September. 
Australia will be represented at the Conference by 
the delegation detailed below. 


The NPT has made a crucially important 
contribution to international and regional security 
and stability over the past 15 years since its entry 
into force in 1970. NPT Review Conferences take 
place every five years in order to review the 
operation of the Treaty. The last such Conference 
met at Geneva in 1980. 
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Head of delegation 
Mr Bill Hayden, MP 


Deputy Head of delegation 


Mr Duncan Campbell 


Alternates 


Mr Richard Butler 
Mr Graham McGregor 


Mr Gerard A. Brennan 
Mr Frank L. Bett 

Mr Douglas Townsend 
Mr Michael Costello 
Mr Dominic Nagle 

Mr lan Cousins 

Mr Richard Rowe 


Mr Howard Bamsey 
Mr William Wright 

Mr Graham Hannaford 
Ms Jill Courtney 


Ms Gillian Walker 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs 


Deputy Secretary, Department of Foreign Affairs 


Ambassador for Disarmament 

First Assistant Secretary, Uranium and Nuclear Division, Department of 
Resources and Energy 

Legal Adviser, Department of Foreign Affairs 

Director, Australian Safeguards Office 

Assistant Secretary, Department of Foreign Affairs 

Principal Private Secretary to the Minister for Foreign Affairs 

Special Adviser to the Minister for Foreign Affairs 

Head, Nuclear Non-Proliferation Section, Department of Foreign Affairs 
Counsellor, Australian Delegations to the Conference on Disarmament, 
Geneva 

Counsellor, Australian Mission to the IAEA, Vienna 

Counsellor (Atomic Energy), Australian Mission to the IAEA, Vienna 
Department of Defence 

Third Secretary, Australian Delegation to the Conference on 
Disarmament, Geneva 

Personal Secretary to the Minister for Foreign Affairs 


eae shu - 
Members of the Australian delegation to the NPT Third Review Conference at the First Plenary session on 28 August 


In the front row are (left to right), Mr A.D. Campbell, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and Mr Richard Butler. (Photo courtesy of 
the Australian Consulate Geneva). 
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Apartheid: stay of execution in South 
Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that he was pleased to 
learn that following international representations, 
including those made by Australia, South African 
authorities had granted a stay of execution in the 
case of Mr Benjamin Moloise. Mr Moloise had 
been sentenced to be hanged on 21 August for the 
alleged killing of a South African security police- 
man in November 1982. 

Mr Hayden said that yesterday on his instruc- 
tions, the Australian Embassy in Pretoria had 
made urgent representations to the South African 
Government, seeking the rescinding of the execu- 
tion order on Mr Moloise. The hanging had been 
scheduled to proceed despite statements by the 
African National Congress that they, not Mr 
Moloise, were responsible for the death of the 
policeman. Mr Hayden said that according to 
initial reports, the 21 day stay of execution had 
been granted to enable further evidence to be 
brought before the courts. 

Mr Hayden drew attention to the UN Security 
Council’s Resolution 547 of January 1984 and the 
statement by the President of the Security Council 
on 20 August 1985 which called upon the South 
African authorities to rescind the death sentence 
for Mr Moloise. Mr Hayden expressed his hope 
that the execution order would be rescinded. He 
said enforcement of the order could seriously 
exacerbate the tense situation in South Africa. 


Asian-Pacific international trade law 
seminar 


News release issued by the Attorney-General, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, on 21 August: 


The Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, today 
tabled in Parliament papers from a major seminar 
on Asian-Pacific international trade law, held in 
Canberra in November 1984. The topics covered 
in the papers include the international sale of 
goods, regional co-operation in trade, arbitration 
in the Asia-Pacific region, and contracts for large 
industrial works. 

‘The Asian-Pacific international trade law semi- 
nar was a unique forum for the exchange of views 
on international trade law and the papers reflect 
the broader objective of fostering trade and 
co-operation in the Asia-Pacific region,’ Mr 
Bowen said. 
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The seminar was attended by about 250 partici- 
pants from 26 countries, including businessmen, 
lawyers, academics and government officials. It 
incorporated the 11th Attorney-General’s Depart- 
ment international trade law seminar, held 
annually since 1974. The seminar was held in 
association with the Secretariat of the United 
Nations Commission on International Trade Law 
(UNCITRAL) and the Asian-African Legal Con- 
sultative Committee (AALCC). It was the first time 
that these organisations had combined with a 
particular country to hold such a seminar. 

Mr Bowen said that the Australia-China com- 
mercial law conference was the next trade law 
forum sponsored by his Department. The confer- 
ence, to be held in Beijing and Shanghai from 14 
to 23 October is being held in conjunction with 
the Chinese Ministry of Justice. The conference 
will focus on the bilateral relationship in the areas 
of trade and economic law. 

In addition the Attorney-General’s Department 
plans to conduct another Asian-Pacific trade law 
seminar for the 1988 Bicentennial. 


Appointment of Director-General of 
ADAB 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Dr Robert Dun as Director-General of the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB). Dr Dun has been Director of ADAB since 
January 1983. As a result of recommendations by 
the Committee chaired by Sir Gordon Jackson 
which reviewed the Australian Overseas Aid 
Program, a major reorganisation of ADAB was 
undertaken including a strengthening of the top 
management structure of the Bureau and the 
upgrading of the position of head of the Bureau to 
Director-General. 

As Director-General of ADAB, Dr Dun will be 
the principal adviser to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on the development, planning and admi- 
nistration of Australia’s overseas aid program, 
which in 1985-86 will total $1025.9 million. 

Mr Hayden said that Dr Dun had extensive 
experience in government administration, a wide 
range of professional qualifications and practical 
experience in aid management in developing 
countries. 

Mr Hayden said the reorganisation of ADAB 
was designed to enhance the effectiveness of the 
aid program and establish an administrative struc- 
ture which would be appropriate for Australian 
aid policy for the next decade. 
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The ‘Native Porcupine’, was part of 
the very successful Contemporary 
Australian Ceramics exhibition, 
held recently at the Hong Kong 
Museum of Art, which attracted 
more than 20000 visitors. The 
exhibition was sponsored by the 
Crafts Board of the Australia Coun- 
cil in association with the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. It is cur- 
rently touring other countries in the 
Asian and Pacific regions after 
successful tours of the United 
States and New Zealand — see 
also photo on page 790 of this 
issue of AFAR. 





Navigation within the Great Barrier 
Reef 


News release issued by the Minister for Trans- 
port, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 23 August: 


The Government has recommended that pilots 
be carried on ships transitting certain areas within 
the Great Barrier Reef off Australia’s north-east 
coast. A submission to the International Maritime 
Organisation (IMO) recommends the use of pilots 
for ships transitting Hydrographers Passage, the 
inner route north of Cairns, Torres Strait and the 
Great North East Channel. 

The Minister for Transport, Mr Peter Morris, said 
there had been extensive consultation on the issue 
between all interested parties. These included the 
Department of Transport, the Attorney-General’s 
Department, the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
the shipping industry, the Great Barrier Reef 
Marine Park Authority, the Queensland Depart- 
ment of Harbours and Marine and the Queens- 
land Coast and Torres Strait Pilot Service. 

‘Last year the Government funded a study by 
the consultants Det Norske Veritas,’ Mr Morris 
said. ‘The report concluded that the risk of a 
shipping accident in Hydrographers Passage 
would be reduced only fractionally if pilotage was 
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compulsory rather than recommended by IMO. 
IMO’s Sub-Committee on the Safety of Navigation 
examined the submission in July this year and 
recommended its adoption. The submission has 
been forwarded for consideration by the Maritime 
Safety Committee, which will meet in January 
1986. If adopted by IMO, the Australian proposal 
will considerably strengthen the recommenda- 
tions regarding pilotage already issued by the 
Department of Transport.’ 


Australian Bicentennial Authority: 
Government support’: 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 23 August: 


| am aware that there has recently been public 
criticism of the work of the Australian Bicenten- 
nial Authority from a number of sources. 

| wish to make it clear that | have complete 
confidence in the Authority, and its Chairman, Mr 
John Reid and his Board. They have the full 
support of the Government in their important task 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 1, January 1985, 
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of giving direction to and managing the prepara- 
tions for the Bicentenary. | look forward to 
continuing to work with them in the future, and | 
am confident that as a result of their efforts the 
celebrations in our Bicentennial year 1988 will be 
a resounding success. 

The Board of Authority of Course comprises 
representatives of the Federal Government, the six 
States and the Northern Territory. The staff of the 
Authority has been headed by Mr David Arm- 
strong, who today resigned from his position of 
General Manager. The Government is apprecia- 
tive of his contribution to the development of 
plans by the Authority for the Bicentennial year. 

It is important that the Australian community, as 
well as governments, give the Authority its full 
support. | have in mind here particularly major 
corporations and businesses, as well as indi- 
viduals. 

It is important that the Authority be given all 
possible financial support and assistance now to 
help it in its important task, and | am confident this 
support will be forthcoming. 


Australia-NZ: defence co-operation 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 23 August: 


Several hundred Australian and New Zealand 
soldiers will link up in Brisbane during September 
for a two-week training exercise, the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Beazley, announced today. A contin- 
gent of about 80 troops from 1st (NZ) Brigade will 
join the Headquarters of the Australian 1st Divi- 
sion and its Brigades at Brisbane’s Enoggera 
Barracks. Under the direction of the Commander 
Ist Division, Major General Adrian Clunies-Ross, 
the men will conduct a ‘paper war’, or command 


post exercise, called Exercise Explorer. They will 


be given a range of theoretical problems to solve 
to simulate the myriad tactical supply, manning 
and transport problems of real warfare. 

The aim of the exercise is to test the staff 
procedures required to successfully command an 
army division in conventional warfare, and to 
practice command and control procedures re- 
quired for a major attack in a medium level 
conflict. Exercise Explorer will begin with the 
arrival of the main body of New Zealand troops 
on 2 September and will end with the departure of 
the visitors on 14 September. Mr Beazley said that 
combining elements of the two armies is a regular 
procedure aimed at ensuring smooth integration 
in the event of combined operations. 
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Australia ratifies the London 
Dumping Convention 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 23 August: 


The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, announced today that 
Australia had ratified the London Dumping Con- 
vention. Mr Cohen said, ‘Ratification of the 
London Dumping Convention is further evidence 
of the Government's commitment to take the 
necessary steps to protect the environment’. 

The Convention prohibits the dumping of cer- 
tain materials at sea, including compounds of 
mercury and cadmium, organohalogen com- 
pounds and high level radioactive wastes, and 
limits the dumping of other materials by a permit 
system. Mr Cohen noted that some 58 other 
countries are Contracting Parties to the Conven- 
tion. ‘The Convention is implemented in Australia 
by the Environment Protection (Sea Dumping) 
Act, which was passed in 1981 but not proc- 
laimed until the Hawke Government decided to 
do so early in 1984’, Mr Cohen said. 

Ratification of the Convention would allow 
Australia to attend the ninth meeting of the 
Contracting Parties to the Convention, to be held 
in London from 23 to 27 September, as a voting 
member. ‘A major issue at that meeting’, Mr 
Cohen said, ‘would be the question of dumping 
low level radioactive waste at sea, which is 
regulated but not prohibited by the Convention’. 
Mr Cohen said that Australia’s position on this 
issue at the ninth meeting would be consistent 
with the Government's policy of vigorous opposi- 
tion to sea dumping of radioactive material. 


Visit by the Minister for Defence to 
the U.S. 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 23 August: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, will 
leave Australia tomorrow to visit the United 
States. In Washington Mr Beazley will hold 
discussions with the U.S. Secretary for Defense, 
Mr Caspar Weinberger, and other members of the 
U.S. Administration. The discussions will include 
matters of mutual interest affecting the East Asian 
and Pacific regions, and a range of matters to do 
with equipment and military capability develop- 
ments. 

Mr Beazley will also visit a U.S. Army formation 
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and two factories — the Lockheed and Rockwell 
plants on the U.S. west coast. He will return to 
Australia on 10 September. Mr Beazley will be 
accompanied by the Chief of the Defence Force, 
General Sir Phillip Bennett and the Secretary of 
the Department of Defence, Sir William Cole. 


Aid: humanitarian assistance to the 
Philippines 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced grants totalling 
$50 000 for relief assistance to the Philippines. Mr 
Hayden said that $40 000 would be provided to 
the Philippines Business for Social Progress (PBSP) 
and $10 000 for the Catholic Church for their 
emergency relief programs in the Philippines. The 

_funds provided to the Catholic Church and to the 
PBSP will be used in Negros Occidental to help 
provide food for some 400 000 starving people in 
that Province. 
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These grants form part of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s humanitarian response to disaster situa- 
tions throughout the world and are provided from 
aid funds administered by the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 


Visit by the Attorney-General to 
Europe: Australia to sign extradition 
treaties 


News release issued by the Attorney-General, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, on 26 August: 


The Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, com- 
mences a round of activities in Europe this week 
designed to seek international co-operation for the 
Government's fight against organised crime and 
drug trafficking. During the three weeks in Europe, 
Mr Bowen will sign extradition treaties with Italy, 
Ireland, Belgium, the Netherlands and Norway. 
He will also sign protocols updating extradition 
treaties with Austria, Sweden and possibly Fin- 
land. This will substantially reduce the number of 





A leading Australian potter and ceramics teacher Leonard Smith (pictured above) conducted seminars and illustrated 
lectures to coincide with the exhibition of the Contemporary Australian Ceramics which was held for four weeks at 
the Metropolitan Museum in Manila commencing on 8 August — see also photo on page 788 of this issue of AFAR. 


(AIS photo). 
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countries in which fugitives from Australian jus- 
tice can find refuge. 


Seventh UN Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Offenders 


Mr Bowen will also lead the Australian delega- 
tion to the seventh United Nations Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders, where he will move a resolution 
calling for increased international assistance in 
the fight against organised crime. 

The Congress is a world-recognised body com- 
mitted to upholding world public order by the 
supression of crime and the rehabilitation of 
offenders. Its meeting, being held this week in 
Milan, is to be attended by some 120 countries. 
Five papers from Australia covering the issues of 
youth crime, crime prevention and the treatment 
of offenders will be presented at the conference 
and are available from the Australian Institute of 
Criminology. 

‘The Australian Government recognises that 
modern day criminals, and the proceeds of their 
activities, know no borders and that hence no one 
jurisdiction alone can provide a solution. It is also 
aware of the ravages this type of activity can 
wreak on the personal and socio-economic 
aspirations of the law abiding citizens,’ Mr Bowen 
said. 

‘it was this awareness which led the Prime 
Minister, at the conclusion of the Special Pre- 
miers’ Conference on drugs held on 2 April 1985, 
to commit the Government to actively pursuing 
opportunities for increased co-operation with 
other countries in the fight against crime. Only a 
co-operative law enforcement and prosecutorial 
effort will ensure that major criminals are brought 
to justice regardless of where they are found, and 
that the proceeds of criminal activity cannot be 
enjoyed by the persons who have derived them,’ 
Mr Bowen said. 


Resolution on major criminal activity 


The resolution to be moved by Mr Bowen 
addresses the problem of major criminal activity 
at regional, national and international levels. It is 
expected to gain international support. 

First it calls on all member States to intensify 
their efforts to combat organised, crime by: 


e modernising laws to address novel, sophisti- 


cated and emergent criminal activity; 

e providing for the forfeiture of illegally acquired 
assets; 

è facilitating the admissibility of overseas 
obtained evidence in national courts; 

è modernising extradition laws; 
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e introducing national campaigns against drug 
abuse; 

è strengthening law enforcement agencies; 

è establishing suitable bodies to investigate orga- 
nised crime; and 

è reviewing taxation laws and bank secrecy laws 
which are used as a shield by some people in 

hiding, disposing of or transferring their ill- 

gotten gains. 

Secondly, the resolution urges member States to 
increase the level of activity on the international 
front by becoming parties to relevant agreements 
on extradition and mutual assistance in criminal 
matters. 

Thirdly, the resolution recommends that the UN 
Committee on Crime Prevention and Control be 
requested to develop a comprehensive framework 
of guidelines and standards relevant to organised 
crime. These would assist member countries to 
develop model treaties dealing with extradition 
and mutual assistance in criminal matters and 
would utilise work already undertaken by a 
number of countries including Australia. 

Mr Bowen will also request that the Committee 
arrange for the regular dissemination of interna- 
tional information on treatment, rehabilitation and 
educational programs relating to drug abuse with 
special emphasis on the effects on young people. 

Finally, the resolution recommends that mem- 
ber States accord the highest priority to measures 
to combat organised crime and, in particular, give 
urgent attention to the development of extradition 
and mutual assistant arrangements. 


Extradition initiatives 


Australia has recently made important advances 
in this field by successfully bridging the gulf 
between common law and civil law countries in 
the field of extradition law. Australia is also 
developing a model mutual assistance treaty and 
will give the UN Committee any assistance it 
requests in this regard. 

The Australian Government's push towards 
improving its extradition arrangements began a 
year ago with the introduction of the Extradition 
(Foreign States) Act, which was passed earlier this 
year. This complemented action already under- 
way to finalise a draft model extradition treaty 
which could include mutual assistance arrange- 
ments. 

Mutual assistance arrangements permit the 
police forces, prosecuting authorities and courts 
of one country to assist law enforcement agencies 
and bodies in another country in the investigation 
and prosecution of criminal activity in the latter 
country. 
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The extradition treaties and protocols to be 
signed by Mr Bowen over the coming weeks are 
the result of intensive negotiations over recent 
months by the extradition task force. The task 
force was set up by Mr Bowen earlier this year and 
comprises officers of the Attorney-General’s De- 
partment and the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
as well as an officer from the Attorney-General’s 
Office. 

Following earlier negotiations commencing 
March 1985, task force officers spent five weeks 
negotiating in Europe during June and July. One of 
the breakthroughs was resolving difficulties faced 
‘by civil law countries in meeting common law 
evidentiary standards in relation to extradition 
applications. 

As permitted by the new legislation, the new 
treaties adopt a ‘no-list’ approach in that they do 
not identify those offences which are extraditable. 
Any offence known to the law of both countries 
and carrying a penalty of not less than 12 months 
is regarded as an extraditable offence. According- 
ly the law does not need further amendment 


when, for example, new offences are created’ 


under multilateral conventions. 


New negotiations 


A member of the extradition task force accom- 
panying Mr Bowen is scheduled to continue 
negotiations and commence fresh negotiations 
leading to further treaties. 


Australia-Italy: extradition treaty 
signed 


News release issued by the Attorney-General, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, on 27 August: 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Attorney- 
General, Mr Lionel Bowen and the Minister for 
Justice of the Republic of Italy, the Hon. Mino 
Martinazzoli, today signed a treaty of extradition 
between the two countries. The negotiation and 
conclusion of a new treaty of extradition with Italy 
is an important part of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s policy of reviewing and extending Austra- 
lia’s extradition agreements with other countries. 

The signing took place in a ceremony con- 
ducted on the first day of the seventh United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and 
Treatment of Offenders, which is being held in 
Milan. Mr Bowen is leading the Australian delega- 
tion to the Congress. 

When the treaty comes into force in accordance 
with the constitutional requirements of each 
country it will make substantial improvements to 
the procedures for extradition between Italy and 
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Australia. It also provides for Australia and Italy to 
afford each other mutual assistance for the inves- 
tigation or prosecution of criminal offences under 
their jurisdiction — an important development in 
co-operation between the law enforcement au- 
thorities of each country. 

‘The constructive and amicable nature of the 
negotiations leading up to the treaty reflect the 
strength of the relationship between Australia and 
Italy and the desire of both countries to work 
together to further develop all aspects of the 
relationship,’ Mr Bowen said. 

Mr Bowen said it was particularly appropriate 
that the signature of the treaty took place during 
the UN Congress which had under consideration 
a number of measures to substantially improve 
international co-operation in the fight against 
organised crime. 


Launching of AUSSAT 


News release issued by the Minister for Com- 
munications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 28 
August: 


The Minister for Communications, Mr Michael 
Duffy, said today he was delighted that 
AUSSAT 1, the first of Australia’s three planned 
communications satellites, had apparently suf- 
fered no damage at all from a malfunction which 
developed with the space shuttle Discovery’s sun 
shield. 

‘Although there were tense and anxious mo- 
ments after it was learned that the sun shield was 
disabled, AUSSAT 1 was successfully deployed 
and is now in good health and safely in transfer 
orbit, being controlled by staff at AUSSAT’s 
ground station in Belrose, Sydney,’ Mr Duffy said. 
‘| have congratulated AUSSAT’s Chief Executive 
and General Manager, Mr Graham Gosewinckel, 
and his staff on successful completion of this 
phase of the launch, as it represents the introduc- 
tion of one of the greatest communications 
achievements for Australia in this century.’ 

The deployment stage of the launch mission, 
originally planned for 24 hours after the launch, 
involved early release of the satellite from Discov- 
ery’s hold, the deployment of an omni-directional 
antenna and firing of the Payload Assist Module 
(PAM) motor to boost the satellite into a transfer 
orbit. ‘Development of the AUSSAT system over 
the past eight years has not been without difficul- 
ties, but co-operation and co-ordination between 
the Hughes Corporation (makers of the satellite), 
the American space agency NASA, and AUSSAT, 
as well as many other organisations, have paved 
the way for Australians to benefit from what will 
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be one of the world’s most advanced communica- 
tions systems,’ Mr Duffy said. 

The AUSSAT ground station at Belrose will 
control the firing of the apogee motor to place the 
satellite into a circular geostationary orbit, where 
it will appear to remain stationary above the 
equator to the north-east of Australia. This man- 
oeuvre, to be followed by testing of the satellite’s 
communications capability is planned for 30 
August. | 


Greenpeace: sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 28 
August: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Evans, said today that he had been kept fully 
briefed over the last 48 hours on the terms of the 
Tricot report and on subsequent developments in 
the controversy surrounding the sinking of the 
Rainbow Warrior. 

‘The matter is essentially one for resolution 
between New Zealand and France but the Austra- 
lian Government views the manner in which the 
French Government has handled the matter with 
great concern. Depending on the outcome of 
court proceedings in New Zealand the Australian 
Government may wish to present some firm 
formal views. Australians are dismayed that an act 
of terrorism of this nature had been committed in 
our immediate neighbourhood.’ 

Senator Evans said that the Australian Govern- 
ment shared the view that it is essential that the 
guilty parties, whoever they might be, should be 
brought to justice for their crime. 


South Africa: arrest of anti-apartheid 
leader 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 28 
August: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, has condemned the arrest by the 
South African authorities of the President of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches and prom- 
inent anti-apartheid leader, Dr Allan Boesak, on 
27 August, one day before Dr Boesak planned to 
lead a United Democratic Front (UDF) rally and 
march to the prison where black African National 
Congress (ANC) leader Nelson Mandela is being 
held. 
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Dr Alan Boesak’s arrest follows the detention on 
25 August of 18 prominent UDF leaders who 
included the Acting President of the UDF, Dr 
Farouk Meer and Anglican Minister, the Reverend 
Syd Locket. 

These arrests make a mockery of the South 
African President’s stated intention to enter into 
peaceful negotiations with his people’s leaders to 
bring about reform. It is apparent that the intention 
of the South African authorities in holding its 
political opponents in detention is to remove them 
from political life and peaceful political opposi- 
tion. This is to be unambiguously condemned. 

The arrest of representative black community 
leaders in South Africa can only deepen black 
anger and frustration and further undermine 
efforts to bring about a situation that is conducive 
to easing violence and unrest and which will 
contribute to a process of reform and peaceful 
change to a multi-racial society based on univer- 
sal suffrage in South Africa. 

Dr Boesak visited Australia in 1984 under the 
Government's special anti-apartheid visitors’ 
program.'- He was an impressive figure who 
showed a strong commitment to bringing about 
the abolition of South Africa’s apartheid system by 
peaceful means. 


1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 11, November 1984, 


page 1188. 


Visit by Secretary-General of 
SWAPO 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hur- 
ford, MP, and the Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 28 August: 


The Secretary-General of the South West Africa 
People’s Organisation (SWAPO), Mr Toivo ja 
Toivo, will today be issued with a visitor's visa to 
Australia, following assurances given on his be- 
half today to the Acting Foreign Minister, Senator 
Evans, by the Head of the SWAPO Information 
Office in Australia, Mr Hadino Hishongwa. 

The assurances were that SWAPO understands 
and respects Australia’s longstanding policy of 
support for a peaceful settlement of the Namibia 
question, and that Mr Toivo will not advocate 
violence during his stay in Australia. The assur- 
ances are consistent with those that have been 
given in the past by SWAPO and the African 
National Congress (ANC) representatives entering 
Australia. The guidelines governing the admission 
of so called ‘controversial visitors’ are presently 
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the subject of review by Mr Hayden and Mr 
Hurford, and a submission on the subject will 
shortly be considered by Cabinet. 

The difficulties that arose in Auckland yesterday 
appear to have been the product of insufficient 
prior Communication with Mr Toivo about the 
nature and extent of Australia’s entry require- 
ments, rather than any matter of real substance. 
The Government welcomes Mr Toivo’s visit to 
Australia as an excellent opportunity for SWAPO 
to explain its case both publicly and to Govern- 
ment Ministers and officials. 


Visit by the Minister for Trade to 
China: report on discussions in 
Beijing 

News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on Beijing, on 29 August: 


My first visit to China occurs at a time when the 
trade between our two countries has risen drama- 
tically to record levels. 





Background 


Preliminary trade figures for the year 1984-85, 
issued by the Australian Bureau of Statistics in the 
last few weeks indicated that Australia’s exports to 
China have jumped some 73.4 per cent and 
exceeded the one billion dollar mark for the first 
time. Our exports to China were $1056 million. 
China has risen from our 10th most important 
export market to our fifth biggest market in the 
space of just 12 months. 

The principal item remains wheat but at just 
under 29 per cent it represents a smaller share 
than it usually does. This is not because wheat 
exports are falling — they are in fact higher than 
they have ever been over the past five years — but 
because there has been an across-the-board rise in 
exports. For example, greasy wool exports nearly 
trebled from $58.6 million in 1983-84 to $144.4 
million in 1984-85, aluminium and aluminium 
alloys unworked quintupled from $19.1 million to 
$102.7 million, leather exports rose six-fold from 
$2 million to $12.3 million and there are numer- 
ous examples from other industries. The most 
notable new export was coal which notched up 
$19.5 million worth of sales. 
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Two Chinese choreographers have observed the dance scene in four of Australia’s major cities during a visit to 
Australia at the invitation of the Australia-China Council. The Deputy Director of the Liaoning Provincial Song and 
Dance Ensemble, Mr Zhao Rongwen and the Deputy Director of the Yanbian Song and Dance Ensemble, Mrs Cui 
Yuzhu, visited Melbourne, headquarters of the Australian Ballet; Sydney, home of the Sydney Dance Company and 
the Australian Opera Company; Canberra, and Adelaide, home of one of Australia’s leading cultural festivals, the 
Adelaide Festival. For part of their Australian visit they were accompanied by the Artistic Director of the 
Sydney-based One Extra Dance Company, Kai Tai Chan, who recently returned from a one-month visit to China 
where he studied traditional folk dance. Mrs Cui Yuzhu and Mr Zhao Rongwen are pictured looking in on a ballet 
class at the Australian Ballet School during their Melbourne visit. (AIS photo). 
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Chinese exports to Australia were also most 
encouraging. The value of direct exports to 
Australia increased by 21 per cent. Again, the 
gains were recorded over a wide range of pro- 
ducts, indicating a firm basis for further significant 
development. 

In addition to the direct trade, trade through 
Hong Kong has also increased and is strongly in 
China’s favour. In 1984-85, Chinese exports to 
Australia through Hong Kong increased by 57 per 
cent to more than $114 million, while exports 
from Australia to China through Hong Kong were 
valued at more than $30 million. 


Purpose of visit 


My host, the Minister of Foreign Economic 
Relations and Trade, Mr Zheng Tuobin, and his 
officials in the Ministry, conducted extensive 
discussions on all aspects of the trade between our 
two countries. 

Each country acknowledged that a significant 
trade imbalance existed and | took the opportunity 
to outline the significant steps Australia was taking 
to assist China develop markets in both Australia 
and third markets. 

In our discussions of the various commodities 
Australia purchased from China, | was pleased to 
hear a clear statement from Minister Zheng that he 
expected that Australia will continue to be a major 
supplier of wheat to China. This statement comes 
at a time when a further sale of 800 000 tonnes of 
wheat has just been completed, taking total 
Chinese purchases for 1985 to 1.8 million tonnes 
valued at $240 million. 

Minister Zheng also advised me that although 
China is currently taking measures to control 
imports, he did not believe that these measures 
would have any effect on Australia’s exports, on 
the contrary, he expected growth in Australian 
exports to be sustained. Following the general 
review of our trade relationship, my discussions 
focussed on the various sectoral initiatives being 
undertaken by the Australian and Chinese Gov- 
ernments. 


State Economic Commission 


My discussions with Vice-Chairman Zhao 
Weichen of the State Economic Commission 
focussed on the progress of the joint co-ordinating 
group on transport which was established as a 
result of the mission to China led by Sir Peter 
Abeles, the Chairman of TNT and Co-chairman of 
ANSETT Transport Industries. 

It was clear from our discussions that China is 
giving high priority to the development and 
modernisation of its infrastructure and, as a result, 
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significant prospects exist for Australian industry 
in areas such as ports, roads and aviation facilities. 


Ministry of Communications 


In subsequent discussions with the Minister for 
Communications, Mr Qian Yongchang, | was able 
to confirm these prospects and to discuss a 
number of specific proposals for port and road 
development, and the steps that Australia now 
needs to take. It was made very clear that China is 
interested in the involvement of Australian com- 
panies in design, construction and management of 
major facilities and in investment in those facili- 
ties. 


Ministry of Metallurgical Industry 


My discussions with Minister Li Dongye con- 
firmed that Chinese purchases of iron ore will 
continue. | was advised that we could expect a 
substantial increase in sales of iron ore in the 
coming year. | was also able to confirm that 
Australia would continue to be seen as an 
important supplier of steel and manganese. These 
responses confirmed the value of the iron and 
steel initiative established by Prime Minister 
Hawke and Premier Zhao Ziyang. 

| was able to review the position regarding 
possible Chinese involvement in re-opening 
BHP’s blast furnace at Kwinana and the possible 
joint venture with CRA! at Channar. My discus- 
sions confirmed what | had been advised by 
representatives of the companies prior to my 
departure to China; that is that progress continued 
to be made in negotiations and was regarded as 
satisfactory. 


China National Non-Ferrous Metals 
Corporation 


During my meeting with the Corporation | 
signed a memorandum of understanding (MOU) 
with the Managing Director of the China National 
Non-Ferrous Metals Corporation (CNNC), Mr Fei 
Ziwen. 

The Chinese and Australian Governments have 
now agreed to provide a framework to allow 
maximum contact between appropriate enter- 
prises and authorities of both countries and to 
identify specific areas for economic and technical 
co-operation in all aspects of the non-ferrous 
industries. Priority areas are in copper, aluminium 
and nickel. The areas of co-operation will in- 
clude: 


1. Conzinc Riotinto of Australia Limited. (Ed). 
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@ trade in raw materials, semi-finished and 
finished products, related equipment and ser- 
vices; 

@ investment in the non-ferrous industry of each 
others country; 

@ transfer of technology and the provision of 
training; 

@ exchanges directed towards the upgrading of 
facilities and the improvement of management 
and organisational practices; and 

@ other areas of economic and technical co- 
operation as arranged through consultation by 
the two Governments. 

A joint working group (JWG) on non-ferrous 
minerals and metals will be established to manage 
and co-ordinate the activities outlined above. 

The JWG will be co-chaired by a representative 
from each country. For Australia the Co-chairman 
will be Ambassador Barratt, Special Trade Repre- 
sentative for North Asia and for China the 
Co-chairman will be Mr Huang Jichun, Deputy 
Managing Director, CNNC. | expect that officials 
of the Australian Departments of Trade, Resources 
and Energy, and Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce will play a crucial role in the deliberations 
of the JWG. 

Following the signing of the MOU, | obtained 
the agreement of Mr Fei for the first meeting of the 
JWG to take place in Canberra later this year and 
for an Australian technical mission comprised of 
experts from the non-ferrous industries to visit 
China to identify further immediate opportunities 
for trade and co-operation. 


Ministry of Textile Industry: wool initiative 


At this Ministry | signed a memorandum of 
understanding designed to maximise contact bet- 
ween the Australian wool industry and China and 
to identify specific areas for closer economic and 
technical co-operation in sheep raising and pro- 
duction, handling, processing and manufacture of 
wool and wool products. The memorandum of 
understanding indicates agreement of the two 
countries to focus efforts on identifying prospects 
in a number of areas. These included: 

è Australian raw materials exports to China and 
Chinese textile exports to Australia and other 
markets; 

è possible Australian investment in joint ventures 
in China and Chinese investment in Australia; 
and 

è economic and technical co-operation in up- 
grading Chinese wool production and quality, 
and existing facilities and management. 
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Under the memorandum of understanding, a 
joint working group on wool is to be established 
to manage and co-ordinate activities. Three 
Chinese Ministries will be represented on the joint 
working group — Textile Industry, Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry and Fishery, and Foreign 
Economic Relations and Trade. The Departments 
of Trade, Industry, Technology and Commerce, 
and Primary Industry will be represented on the 
Australian side. The group’s first meeting will be 
held in Canberra. 

Among the co-operative activities listed for 
discussion are: pasture development, sup- 
plementary feed technology, breeding, livestock 
handling, including animal health and parasite 
control, shearing and classing, raw wool market- 
ing, including objective measurement, shipment 
and receipt of wool, handling, storage and dis- 
tribution, processing, manufacture and marketing 
of wool products, breeding stock and wool buying 
arrangements for China in Australia, and market 
research. 

| have already invited the Minister for Textile 
Industry, Madame Wu Wenying to visit Australia 
later this year and | expect this visit to take place 
in November. 


Future developments at Government level 


A very busy schedule of meetings has been 
arranged for the remainder of 1985. In addition to 
the visits of Vice-Chairman Zhao Weichen and 
Minister Wu Wenying, and the next meeting of 
the iron and steel JWG in Canberra in November, 
| hope that there will be sufficient time for a 
meeting of the Australia-China joint trade commit- 
tee. This will provide a further opportunity to 
review our trade relationship. 

The Australian Government sees such meetings, 
and those of the various sectoral joint working 
groups, as an important method of developing our 
trade with China. Experience has shown that the 
access to the China market provided under the 
umbrella afforded by government-to-government 
contact has facilitated the pursuit of Australia’s 
commercial and trading interests and revealed 
opportunities for Australian involvement across a 
wide range of activities. 

| have already been advised of a number of 
additional new development projects and | will be 
drawing these to the attention of Australian 
business when | return. 

My visit here has confirmed that our trading 
relationship is prospering and that opportunities 
abound for the future. | will be making this clear to 
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Australian businessmen on my return. | will be 
urging them to persevere in their efforts and to 
make maximum use of the government-to- 
government umbrella that is being provided both 
by the Department of Trade and by the Trade 
Commission officials in Beijing and, | am sure, 
elsewhere in China. 


i] 
| look forward to continuing to discuss pros- 
pects for enhancing our trade and co-operation 
when I visit Fuzhou and Shanghai. 


Visit by the Prime Minister to Papua 
New Guinea 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 29 August: 


At the invitation of Prime Minister Somare I will 
be visiting Port Moresby on 15 and 16 September 
to attend Papua New Guinea’s 10th anniversary of 
Independence celebrations. The Minister for 
Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, will accom- 
pany me. 


The 10th anniversary celebrations will be a 
special event for both Papua New Guinea and 
Australia. It will be an occasion to celebrate 
Papua New Guinea’s record of great national 
achievement since attaining Independence 10 
years ago. Our two countries can take satisfaction 
in having put the colonial past behind us and 
developing a relationship of friendship, equality 
and good neighbourliness. 


Australia and Papua New Guinea enjoy close 
and constructive relations in the region, with 
shared interests in the activities of bodies such as 
the South Pacific Forum. We also co-operate in 
wider international bodies such as the Common- 
wealth and the United Nations. 


| look forward during my visit to signing, 
together with Prime Minister Somare, a memoran- 
dum of understanding setting out the basis of our 
bilateral aid arrangements for the next five years. 
Consultations on this matter have been successful- 
ly concluded between the Foreign Minister, Mr 
Hayden, and his Papua New Guinea counterpart, 
Mr Giheno.' 


In conjunction with my forthcoming visit to 
Papua New Guinea | also intend to visit the Torres 
Strait Islands, where | will be having discussions 
with community leaders, on 15 September. 





1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 7, July 1985, page 670. 
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Australia-Japan: co-operation in 
disposal of high-level radioactive 
waste 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 30 
August: 


A major step in international co-operation on 
developing ways of dealing with high-level 
radioactive waste will be taken in Tokyo next 
week. On 3 September the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission (AAEC) and the Japan Atomic 
Energy Research Institute (JAERI) are to sign an 
agreement to co-operate on Research and De- 
velopment (R and D) in this important field. 

Co-operation between the AAEC and JAERI 
will commence with R and D on SYNROC," 
the Australian-developed waste immobilisation 
method. It is expected that JAERI will prepare 
samples of SYNROC containing high-level wastes 
obtained from spent reactor fuel. These experi- 
ments will complement those already being car- 
ried out in Australia and in the United Kingdom 
under a similar co-operative arrangement. In- 
vented by Professor Ted Ringwood at the Austra- 
lian National University, SYNROC is a synthetic 
rock designed to integrate the elements of high- 
level waste into its very stable crystal structure. 

To date the Australian Government has allo- 
cated over $4.6 million to the research and 
development of SYNROC. This includes $2.75 
million for the construction of a non-radioactive 
pilot plant developed by the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission at Lucas Heights, which will 
be used to demonstrate the feasibility of manufac- 
turing full-sized blocks of SYNROC. 

Since the potential demand for SYNROC is in 
countries generating electricity from nuclear pow- 
er stations, Australia has sought to enter into 
bilateral agreements with a number of such 
countries to research and develop SYNROC. 
Japan derives some 20 per cent of its electricity 
from nuclear power. 

While it is widely accepted that high-level 
waste from nuclear power stations can be safely 
disposed of using existing technology, for exam- 
ple using borosilicate glass, no final disposal is 
expected to take place until after the year 2000. 
This allows time for the continued development of 
technologies such as SYNROC. Research to date 
suggests the SYNROC process has distinct advan- 
tages. 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 53, No. 4, April 1982, page 


155 and Volume 56, No. 7, July 1985, page 618. 
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Addendum 


Exploration permits in the Timor Sea 


News release issued from the Office of the Chief 
Minister in Darwin, by the Northern Territory 
Minister for Mines and Energy, Mr Marshall 
Perron, MLA, and the Federal Minister for 
Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 
26 June: 


The Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator 
Gareth Evans, and the Northern Territory Minister 
for Mines and Energy, Mr Marshall Perron, 
announced today the award of two offshore 
petroleum exploration permits in the Timor Sea. 

These permits areas were among seven areas 
north of Australia which were advertised in late 
1977. Award of permits over all of them was not 
proceeded with at the time because maritime 
boundary discussions with Indonesia were then 
resuming. The permits now being awarded lie 





outside the area which are the subject of those 
discussions. 

Permit ACP/P1 is located in the area adjacent to 
the Federal Territory of Ashmore and Cartier 
Islands and has been awarded to a consortium led 
by Australian Aquitaine Petroleum Pty Limited. 
The permit lies to the north and east of Ashmore 
Reef and contains 128 graticular blocks (approx- 
imately 10 000 square kilometres). 

Both permits have been awarded under the 
Petroleum (Submerged Lands) Act for an initial 
term of six years. The Aquitaine consortium plans 
to drill a minimum of three wells and undertake 
2850 line kilometres of seismic surveying in 
permit AC/P1, involving expenditure of at least 
$17.3 million. The Mesa consortium plans a 
minimum program of three wells and 2500 line 
kilometres of seismic surveying in permit NT/P40, 
involving expenditure of at least $26.75 million. 

The members of each consortium are as fol- 
lows: 


The first female koalas for 
Tokyo’s Tama Zoo and the 
Higashiyama Zoo in Nagoya will 
shortly leave Sydney to join male 
koalas sent there last year. The 
young females were farewelled at 
Sydney’s Taronga Park Zoo on 30 
August and officially accepted by 
Director of the Higashiyama Zoo, 
Dr Tomoharu Nakamura, and the 
General Curator of the Tama 
Zoo, Mr Minoru Yajima. The 
early farewell was arranged to 
reduce the possibility of stress. 
Because of quarantine require- 
ments the animals will leave in 
groups of three 45 days apart, 
after having passed further health 
checks. Tama Zoo will receive 
two of the first consignment and 
Higashiyama Zoo one with the 
numbers being reversed for the 
second dispatch. The koalas, 
which are gifts from the State of 
New South Wales will travel by 
QANTAS, Australia’s internation- 
al airline, in specially built crates 
which contain suitable tree forks 
and a plentiful supply of 
Japanese-grown eucalyptus 
foliage. The animals will be 
accompanied by Taronga Zoo 
Assistant Director, Dr David 
Butcher, and Taronga koala 
keeper, Ms Elizabeth George. Dr 
Nakamura and Ms George are 
pictured with one of the koalas. 
(AIS photo). 
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More than 60 scientists and academics from the six ASEAN countries recently attended a day of seminars and 
workshops on issues affecting Australia, New Zealand and ASEAN. The ASEAN Interaction, on 28 August, was part of 
the week-long 55th Congress of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science 
(ANZAAS) held in Melbourne. The ASEAN delegates were joined by more than 140 fellow scientists from Australia, 
New Zealand and other nations in discussing issues such as science and technology, economics and trade, 
population, the environment and heritage and culture. ANZAAS was founded in 1888 to foster communication 
between scientists of all disciplines, and in recent years has met annually. The 1985 congress was held in Melbourne 
to coincide with the 150th anniversary of the state of Victoria. Pictured (from left) are the Assistant Vice President of 
the RSM Corporation in the Philippines, Mr Felicisimo Nacino; the Pro-Vice-Chancellor of Monash University in 
Melbourne, Professor Mal Logan; the Dean of the Science Faculty at Chulalongkorn University in Bangkok, Dr 
Kamchad Mongkolkul; and the commercial technical officer of the Thai Department of Foreign Trade, Ministry of 
Commerce, Mr Pattana Siriphand. (AIS photo). 


Permit AC/P1 
Australian Aquitaine 


Corrigendum 


Petroleum Pty Limited 30 per cent In AFAR, Volume 56, No. 5, May 1985, page 475, 
Arco Australia Limited 30 per cent the abbreviation ‘UNHCR’ (United Nations Com- 
Australian Oil and Gas mission on Human Rights) was used in error. 

Corporation Limited 20 per cent Throughout the text of the news release of 21 
Fndeavour Resources May, UNCHR and the word ‘Commission’ should 

Limited 20 per cent be replaced by the words ‘Human Rights Commis- 

sion’ or ‘HRC’. 
Permit NT/P40 
Mesa Australia Limited 33.33 per cent 
Tricentrol Exploration Books 


33.33 per cent 
33.33 per cent 


(Overseas) Limited 


P & O Energy Limited GRAUBARD, Stephen R. (editor) Australia: The 


The award of these two permits will contribute 
to an increase in the level of offshore exploration 
activity in Australia. 

Further exploration activity in the region is 
expected to result from work under other permits 
which are expected to be awarded in the region 
later in the year. Applications for permits over 
another nine areas in the Timor Sea region closed 
on 7 June. 
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Daedalus Symposium. Angus and Robertson, 
Sydney, 1985. 


Price: $9.95. 


Available from booksellers or the publishers, 
Angus and Robertson, Unit 4, Eden Park, 31 
Waterloo Rd, North Ryde, NSW, 2113, Australia. 


This is the first time that Daedalus has published 
an issue devoted entirely to a single country. It is 
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not intended to provide a complete and authorita- 
tive manual on contemporary Australia, but rather 
to promote discussion of Australian society from a 
range of perspectives. 


Originally written for a special issue of the 
Daedalus magazine, Journal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 17 essays by 
eminent observers form an introduction to Austra- 
lia’s cultural and political life. These individual 
perspectives include Donald Horne on Australian 
politics and power, Leonie Kramer on the struc- 
ture of the media, Manning Clark on Australian 
heroes, Gordon Jackson on the economy and 
Henry Albinski on the relationship with the 
United States. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


AUGUST 

16 Grenada 
Mr Michael Landale presented his Letter of 
Introduction as non-resident High Commis- 
sioner. 

18 Iran 
Mr J. Lander presented his Letters of Cre- 
dence as Ambassador. 

19 Barbados 
Mr Michael Landale presented his Letter of 
Introduction as non-resident High Commis- 
sioner. 

23 Solomon Islands 
Mr M.J. Gaylard presented his Letter of 
Introduction as High Commissioner. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


AUGUST 
6 Somalia 
Mr Hassan Ibrahim presented his Letters of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 
7 Algeria 
Mr Mohamed Kessouri presented his Letters 
of Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 
7 Senegal 
Mr Ahmed Kane presented his Letters of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 
21 Austria 
Mr J. Preuschen presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 
21 Nepal 
Mr N.P. Arjal presented his Letters of Cre- 
dence as non-resident Ambassador. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published in 1936 as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, is a monthly publication of the 
Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
The views expressed in articles appearing in AFAR are 
not necessarily those of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the Australian Government. Provided 
acknowledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced except 
where it is indicated that copyright is not held by the 
Australian Government. Enquiries about AFAR should 
be sent to: The Editor, Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 
2600 Australia. 


Publications 


Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased from 
Commonwealth Government Bookshops or through: 
Mail Order Sales, Australian Government Publishing 
Service (AGPS), GPO Box 84, Canberra, ACT 2601 
Australia. 
Titles available: 
Annual Report Department of Foreign Affairs 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record (AFAR) 
‘My Dear P.M.’ Letters from R.G. Casey to S.M. Bruce, 
1923-29. 
Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol. 1 (1937-1938) 
Vol. Il (1939) 
Vol. III (January-June 1940) 
Vol. IV (July 1940-June 1941) 
Vol. V (July 1941-June 1942) 
Vol. VI (July 1942-December 1943) 


Select Documents on International Affairs 


Australian Treaty Series 
Uranium, the Joint Facilities, Disarmament and 
Peace 


Publications on aid: 

ADAB Annual Review 

Bilateral Program 

DAC Memorandum 

Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance Prog- 
ram (Budget Paper No. 9) 

Key Statements 

Statistical Summary: Australian Official Develop- 
ment Assistance to Developing Countries 

Report of the Committee to Review the Australian 
Overseas Aid Program (Jackson Committee) 


Other information on overseas aid is available from: 
The Information Unit, Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau, GPO Box 887, Canberra, ACT 2601 
Australia. 
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Prime Minister Michael Somare signing the Declaration of Loyalty at the Independence Day celebrations in Port 


Moresby on 16 September 1975 with the Governor-General, Sir John Guise, (left) looking on — see article on page 
812 of this issue of AFAR. (Photo courtesy of the PNG High Commission, Canberra). 
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UN Security Council: Australian statement 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the UN Security Council, in New 


York, on 26 September: 


Mr President, the common and continuing bonds of history and democratic traditions between our 
two countries lead me particularly to say that the Australian delegation and | are pleased that you — the 
distinguished Foreign Secretary of the United Kingdom — are presiding over this commemorative 
meeting of the Security Council on the 40th anniversary of the United Nations. 


Mr President, Australia was one of those 51 
nations who took part in the creation of the United 
Nations 40 years ago. It was a crucially significant 
development and — at the time — we tried to 
emphasise important points about it as seen from 
the viewpoint of smaller nations. Great powers 
had made the decisions about waging war and 
about ways to end war; but all nations had been 
drawn into the consequences of these decisions. 
Great nations had sought for themselves a near- 
monopoly of power; but they did not have 
monopoly of wisdom. Peace had become indivisi- 
ble; war by one nation now meant danger for all. 

The realities of great power — its determinant 


effect on international relations and the existence 


of spheres of influence — were clearly under- 
stood. But smaller nations felt that they were 
entitled to their views and to their views being 
accepted as a factor in decision-making in the 
new international arrangements. This made for 
some feeling between great and small nations 40 
years ago. It may still do so today. It is one of the 
great values of the United Nations that, after 40 
years, the smaller voices can still be heard on 
matters affecting their well-being. 

‘One of these matters is arms control and 
disarmament and the impact on it of the relations 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Australia is a committed member of the Western 
alliance; we do not feel any need to be embarras- 
sed about it. But we are also concerned about the 
mistrust which exists between the superpowers 
and the dangers created by their confrontation. 
We are not naive. We understand that divisions so 
deep cannot be willed away or removed over- 
night. 

But we do urge both great powers to take our 
concerns seriously. We urge them — in the course 
of this 40th anniversary session and at the summit 
in November — to reach understanding on the 
need to contain the danger of conflict where their 
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interests collide. We urge them to seek every” ae 
opening to effective arms control and disarma- 
ment. For our part, we are determined to assist the 
process by continuing to put up ar by which. 





this can be achieved — especially through an 
effective and comprehensive ban on nuclear 
testing. 

The great powers must understand the common 
concern among smaller nations about what is 
seen as their increasing domination of events. 
They must appreciate the common fear that 
serious miscalculation by either of thern, or 
breakdown in the management of their tense and 
complex relationship, could lead to the ultimate 
disaster. No nation can evade the consequences 
of nuclear war. Indeed, it is now close to 
impossible to ignore the consequences of even 
regional unrest. 

Look at the ripple effect of the situation in South 
Africa. Australia is deeply concerned at the threat 
to world order arising from the activities of the 
South African Government, such as its obstruction 
of Namibian independence" and its aggression 
against its neighbours. All these activities stem, of 
course, from its genuinely evil system of apar- 
theid. 

Tragedy of great magnitude is unfolding over 
South Africa. It could have been avoided if the 
warnings had been heeded which the United 
Nations has consistently given South Africa over 
many years. The white minority there seems intent 
instead on maintaining the essence of its political 
and economic privilege, through the denial of 
fundamental human rights enforced by brutally 
coercive State power. 

It is Australia’s firm view that the application of 
sanctions against South Africa is necessary as a 
serious signal that apartheid and all its apparatus 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, page 
711. 
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must be dismantled before a tide of bloodshed 
sweeps over that unhappy country. 

The Australian Government has already insti- 
tuted action against South Africa in such areas as 
official investment and trade.*: It has established a 
code of conduct* in which Australian companies 
operating in South Africa undertake not to profit 
from apartheid by using racist labour laws and 
practices. We are working on proposals for next 
month’s meeting of the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government to appoint a group of international 
authorities to advance proposals for the peaceful 
transition of South Africa to a multi-racial society 
based on universal adult suffrage. 

We do not seek to bring South Africa to its 
knees. We want to bring it to its senses. And we 
want to do so before the violence now happening 
in South Africa spreads its effects beyond South 
Africa’s borders. If the South African Government 
does not respond to the selective sanctions and 


2. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, pages 
778-80. 
3. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 337. 


voluntary measures so far applied to it, it is 
Australia’s strong view that the Security Council 
should consider the next step: mandatory econo- 
mic sanctions under Chapter VII of the Charter. 

This brings me to a final important point. It 
concerns the role and effectiveness of the Council 
and particularly the remarks about this in the latest 
report of the Secretary-General. 

We owe the Secretary-General a serious effort 
to translate his proposals into effective action. He 
has played a valuable and constructive role in 
dealing with major disputes, using powers 
assigned him by Article 99 of the Charter to bring 
disputes himself before the Council. He sent a 
mission last year to investigate allegations about 
the use of chemical weapons in the war between 
Iraq and Iran*; in 1983, he undertook an initiative 
to end the hostilities over the Falklands. The 
Australian Government supports proposals that 
the Secretary-General be more extensively in- 
volved as mediator, arbitrator, negotiator or 


4. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 3, March, 1984, page 


£23. 





Graveyard outside Ekuvukene, a village in KwaZulu ‘homeland’, Natal. The infant mortality rate for white South 
Africans is one of the lowest in the world, but for blacks it is one of the highest. In the so-called black ‘homelands’ 
like KwaZulu — remote, fragmented, unproductive bits and pieces of land scattered around the country — almost 
half of the children die before age five. (UN photo). 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, (centre) addressing the UN Security Council meeting. Seated 
behind Mr Hayden are the Australian Permanent Representative to the UN, Mr Richard Woolcott (left) and the 
Deputy Permanent Representative, Mr Cavan Hogue. (UN photo). 


catalyst in seeking solutions to international prob- 
lems which threaten to disturb the peace. 

Since Australia has been a member of the 
Council, we have tried to help improve the 
Council’s capacity for quiet diplomacy, through 
the reduction of the number of speakers in 
Council deliberations, for example. We have 
suggested that periodic meetings should review in 
a systematic way the state of international secur- 
ity. It is not responsible of the Council to wait until 
crisis actually arrives before calling on the 
Secretary-General to try to settle it. 

We agree also with the Secretary-General’s 
proposal that the Council make a concerted effort 
to deal with one or two of the major problems 
before it. | believe that the Council should 
redouble its attempts to end the war between Iraq 
and Iran. The Australian Government has prop- 
osed that the Council should have separate private 
meetings with each of the parties to the conflict. 
The scope for progress towards a solution could 
be explored privately at such meetings. We must 
help break this impasse. 

The Australian Government takes the view that 
practical, achievable improvements such as those 
| have just described will enhance the effective- 
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ness of the Council in keeping and protecting the 
peace. It is a pity, in this context, that the idea did 
not find favor of a private, informal session of this 
Council today in which we could have exchanged 
ideas freely and frankly on how to make the 
Council work more effectively. Nevertheless, | 
hope that, even in this more formal and ceremo- 
nial setting, our exchanges will be useful. 


Our responsibility is, after all, enormous. The 
point should be firmly in our minds: we may not 
have another 40 years if the Council fails to 
respond to the challenges posed by our present 
threatening environment. It can meet these chal- 
lenges only if it can strengthen its power and 
authority, as the Secretary-General has reminded 
us. The Council is now too important to the 
preservation of peace to be allowed to become 
bogged down in cumbersome and trivial and 
irrelevant forms. Let us try to start our second 
40-year period of history with a determined policy 
of improving this Council as the world’s 
peacekeeper, the main instrument by which we 
hand on security to the generations following on 


behind us. 
Thank you, Mr President. 
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NPT: Third Review Conference 


Speech by the Australian Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler, at the NPT Third Review 


Conference, in Geneva, on 9 September: 


Mr Chairman, our purpose in this Conference and thus in this committee, is to review the operation of 
one of the most significant treaties in nuclear arms control. 

Australia attaches unqualified importance to the operation of this Treaty. In reviewing its operation 
the Australian delegation will, therefore, seek to be as constructive as possible. 


We will work within the special character of a 
treaty review conference and we will be guided, 
at all times, by our clear knowledge of the purpose 
and nature of this Treaty and of the unique role it 
has played in helping to ensure the maintenance 
of international peace and security, as provided 
for in the Charter of the United Nations. 

There are fora within the United Nations system 
charged with the responsibility of making political 
declarations or with negotiating. This is not a 
conference for negotiating a new arms control 
agreement no matter how much we may want 
such an agreement. This treaty review conference 
is not such a forum but instead has a special task 
dictated by the terms of the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 

Mr Chairman, let me illustrate this point by 
suggesting that, in the conduct of our work in 
review of this Treaty, there are three basic 
questions we should post and discuss among 
ourselves, with regard to the articles and 
preambular provisions of the Treaty that have 
been assigned to this committee. First, what 
precisely does any given article or paragraph of 
the Treaty provide? Second, has any given article 
Or paragraph, in our view, been implemented 
adequately? Third, if the answer to the second 
question is in the negative then clearly we should 
discuss among ourselves what needs to be done in 
order to ensure that such implementation is 
adequate in the future. In this context clearly our 
consideration of how we express our view of what 
needs to be done will itself be an important part of 
our work. 

May | suggest, Mr Chairman, that the terms of 
our rules of procedure and past practice indicate 
that consensus is the desirable modus operandi. 
All of us know that consensus implies mutual 
accommodation and flexibility. These are qual- 
ities that are sometimes rare and they rely on a 
common purpose, a common perception. But 
surely, Mr Chairman, we have that common 
purpose in respect to this Treaty. We have that 
common perception — it is the certainty that this 
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Treaty has been vital to the security of us all and 
must be permitted to continue to play its unique 
role in international relations in the nuclear age. 

There is a fourth somewhat generic question 
which we should possibly consider posing during 
this Conference, following our review of specific 
articles or paragraphs of the Treaty. That is, how 
can we strengthen the NPT as a whole? Certainly 
the impact of the Treaty as -a whole has been 
possible in terms of the conduct of international 
relations during the last 17 years, and in terms of 
our general commitment to maintain international 
peace and security. We should seek to strengthen 
that overall role and efficacy of the Treaty bearing 
in mind, as many have said, that the Treaty is in 
fact more, as a whole, than the sum of its 
individual parts. 

In this context | would recall the words of the 
Foreign Minister of Australia, Mr Bill Hayden 
when he addressed the plenary of this Conference 
on 28 August. He said: 

It is Australia’s view that whatever the findings of the 

Conference on the implementation of this Treaty with 

regard to vertical proliferation, nuclear disarmament 

and nuclear testing, this Treaty remains of continuing 
necessity. 


This is the Australian approach to our work in 
this committee. The Treaty is of continuing 
necessity. The Treaty has contributed to the 
security of all States, whether signatories or not. It 
must continue to do so. We should review the 
Treaty positively acknowledging the nature of a 
Review Conference, searching for consensus 
wherever it may be found, and above all, with a 
view to strengthening the implementation of this 
vital Treaty and its provisions. 

Mr Chairman, | would now like to give a brief 
indication of the approach my delegation believes 
this committee should take in its review of the 
specific articles and paragraphs of the Treaty 
which have been referred to it by the general 
committee of this Conference. 

First, Articles | and Il and preambular para- 
graphs 1 to 3. My delegation believes that we 
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should reaffirm the essential validity ot preambu- 
lar paragraphs 1 to 3 of this Treaty. Prevention of 
nuclear war is one of the central goals of our time 
and the prevention of the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons is fundamental to the achievement of 
that goal. Articles | and II of the Treaty embody the 
fundamental obligations of nuclear weapon States 
and non-nuclear weapon States party to this 
Treaty. In the view of my delegation our review 
should be able to conclude that the obligations of 
both Articles | and Il have been met and, thus, one 
of the fundamental purposes of the Treaty has 
been fulfilled during the period under review. 

With regard to Article VII of the Treaty, it is the 
understanding of my delegation that the main 
consideration of this Article and its implementa- 
tion is likely to take place in Committee II of this 
Review Conference. Nevertheless, Article VII has 
also been referred to this Committee and in this 
context | would draw attention to the treaty 
completed on 6 August this year and endorsed by 
the 14 member States of the South Pacific Forum. 
That treaty is in conformity with Article VII of the 
NPT and does represent the exercise by the South 
Pacific countries of the right assured to them 
under that Article. It will be important for those 
nuclear weapon States which have been invited to 
endorse the protocols of that treaty to do so at the 
earliest possible date. 


My delegation would hope that this Review 
Conference will take note of the treaty endorsed at 
Rarotonga and of the call by the South Pacific 
Forum States, to nuclear weapon States, to respect 
the treaty and to join protocols of the treaty on a 
South Pacific nuclear free zone. 


Regarding Article VI and preambular para- 
graphs 8 to 12 my delegation shares the view 
expressed by many others during the general 
debate that this Article and those paragraphs are 
of fundamental importance. In the Australian view 
the foundation stone of these parts of our Treaty is 
the relevant provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations which are recalled in preambular 
paragraph 12 of the Treaty. It is our deep 
conviction that Article 2 of the Charter must 
govern the conduct of international relations, 
especially in the nuclear age. 


It is essential to the maintenance of internation- 
al peace and security that States refrain from the 
threat or use of force, that they settle political 
disputes by peaceful means, and that they respect 
the territorial integrity and political independence 
of States. Those provisions were written at the 
beginning of the nuclear age but their force and 
relevance has grown as that age has unfolded and 
the full destructive power of major nuclear 
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arsenals has come, as it has, to cast the longest 
shadow over all human history. 

There is a clear sense in which the NPT can be 
seen as supplementing the Charter of the United 
Nations, as adding to the Charter concerns rules 
and concepts which were not known or thought of 
at the time the Charter was written. Building on 
paragraph 12 of the preamble, paragraphs 8 to 11 
emphasise the specific necessity of effective mea- 
sures of nuclear disarmament and an end to all 
nuclear testing and the ultimate complete elimina- 
tion of nuclear weapons. This Conference should 
reaffirm the continuing validity of those provisions 
and the necessity for their full implementation. 


Article VI itself is a shorter form of expression of 
those concerns and obligations set forth in 
preambular paragraphs 8 through 12. But the 
economy of the language of Article VI does not in 
any way detract from the gravity of the obligations 
expressed in the preamble and in Article VI itself. 
Simply, Article VI gives expression to what was a 
fundamental part of the agreement or bargain 
entered into by all States signatory of this Treaty. 
This Treaty does require effective measures relat- 
ing to the cessation of the nuclear arms race at an 
early date and to nuclear disarmament. 


The history and results of such negotiations in 
the period under review have been deeply dis- 
appointing; those concerned may argue that they 
have sought to negotiate in good faith. That may 
be the case and certainly it is not our intention to 
speculate about the faith of the nuclear weapon 
States. Our concern is with results. The absence of 
concrete results has caused the Australian Gov- 
ernment and the Australian people very deep 
concern. 

In our view this Conference will, inevitably, 
come to the conclusion that the undertakings 
given in Article VI with regard to effective 
measures of nuclear disarmament have been 
implemented inadequately. Thus it would be right 
for this Conference to express its most serious 
disappointment and concern about this fact and to 
call upon those concerned with the implementa- 
tion of Article VI to improve, dramatically, the 
results of their nuclear arms control negotiations. 


It is also the definite view of my delegation that 
an essential and integral part of the implementa- 
tion of the nuclear disarmament provisions of this 
Treaty is the negotiation of a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban (CTB) treaty banning all nuclear 
tests by all States in all environments for all time. 
Efforts towards the resumption of negotiations on 
such a treaty have foundered during the period 
under review and this development must also 
occasion the expression of our most profound 
concern. We are often exposed to conflicting 
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arguments as to what is at issue in a CTB and who 
is at fault for preventing negotiations from con- 
tinuing. As the Australian Foreign Minister said in 
the general debate these arguments are uncon- 
vincing. 

We are firmly convinced of the urgent need for 
a CTB. We are also mindful of the dedication to 
achieving such a Treaty contained in the language 
of the NPT. The control of nuclear weapons and 
the enormous responsibility all of us who are 
parties to the NPT have in achieving this end must 
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Hiroshima, 1946. A shrine in 
memory of the city’s post office 
workers. To the left of the 
picture is the Technological 
Museum, which was the aiming 
point for the A-bomb; at right 
are the remains of the Chugoku 
Electric Supply building. (Photo 
by Mr Ken Paterson, Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs). 
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lead us to seek now a firm undertaking to start on 
the long and difficult path of negotiating a CTB. 
We cannot start too soon and we cannot condone 
procrastination in beginning that process or in 
carrying it out. We have lost patience with 
arguments about the meaning of the word nego- 
tiation or the character or nature of a mandate for 
those negotiations in the Conference on Disarma- 
ment (CD). 

Such arguments are not the point. The point is 
that, no matter how the work is described in 
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generic terms, the practical work involved would 
be the same. There is no other way of proceeding 
towards a CTB treaty than by entering into a full 
scale negotiation about the scope of such a treaty 
and the means of verification and compliance 
with such a treaty. There are genuine differences 
in point of view on those issues. Those differences 
can and must be resolved. They will never be 
resolved if States continue to fight about whether 
or not to join issue on them, or about the format 
under which they are best discussed. 


In this context | want to make one point 
unambiguously clear. It is asserted that what is at 
issue is the question of political will. Some States 
say that there is no point in discussing scope, 
verification and compliance unless there has first 
been the expression of the political will to 
negotiate a treaty. Others say that such a prior 
expression of political will is meaningless and 
what is really at issue is the willingness to begin 
practical work on scope, verification and com- 
pliance. 


What we say in the context of this Review 
Conference is that it is not a question of political 
will or of jockeying for positions prior to begin- 
ning the practical work on developing a treaty. All 
that is at issue here is to repeat that such a treaty is 
foreseen and called for in the relevant preambular 
paragraphs and in Article VI of this Treaty. Thus 
what we must agree to, in the context of the 
review of this Treaty and its implementation, is 
agree that a CTB continues to be required for the 
full implementation of this Treaty and to call upon 
those States concerned to bring about, at the 
earliest possible date, the negotiation of such a 
treaty. 

| submit, Mr Chairman, that our report from the 
work of this committee to the Conference as a 
whole should embody such a simple but unambi- 
guously clear finding on the issue of the CTB 
treaty. 

Mr Chairman, in discussing briefly the main 
Articles and paragraphs that have been assigned 
to us | have approached them from the standpoint 
of the three broad questions | outlined above — 
what does a given provision provide, has it been 
implemented adequately, if not what needs to be 
done? In each of the cases | have discussed | have 
suggested that we have a clear knowledge of what 
the given provision or paragraph provide. With 
regard to Articles | and Il and preambular para- 
graphs 1 to 3 | believe we can conclude that they 
have been implemented adequately. 

The same is true with regard to Article VII 
although others may have suggestions for further 
implementation. With regard to Article VI | have 
stated that it has been not implemented adequate- 
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ly and have made certain suggestions for the 
rectification of this situation. | also posed a fourth, 
generic question, regarding the overall strengthen- 
ing of the Treaty. | think we would all agree that 
this question is particularly apposite to the matters 
assigned to this committee. The question of the 
overall strengthening of this Treaty, especially in 
regard to those matters, raises immediately the 
absence of universal adherence to this Treaty. 


In this context, it is the view of my delegation 
that it would be important for the conclusions of 
this Review Conference as a whole to contain 
within them the firmest appeal ever issued to 
those few States who have withheld membership 
of this Treaty, to reconsider their position and to 
join us so that the Treaty may be truly universal in 
its application. It would be less than honest to 
mention those States without addressing specifi- 
cally the fact that it is among those States that we 
find the only States which are correctly described 
as threshold States in terms of the concerns that 
are posed by their national nuclear programs. 


Thus, in the view of the Australian delegation, it 
would be appropriate for us to draw attention to 
the fact that the one thing the threshold States 
have in common is that they are not members of 
this Treaty. That speaks volumes for this Treaty 
and its efficacy, but what is more important is that 
we should say to those States that it would be 
intolerable to the 130 member States of this Treaty 
if there were ever to be a further detonation of a 
nuclear explosive device by a State which is not at 
present a nuclear weapons State. 


In calling for this decision, Mr Chairman, we 
would certainly be serving the need for consisten- 
cy. My Government is calling upon all nuclear 
weapons States to enter into a treaty banning 
forever all further nuclear tests. It is consistent that 
we say to non-nuclear weapons States non parties 
to this Treaty that they should never conduct any 
such explosion. 

Mr Chairman, | hope these brief remarks have 
contributed positively to the work of this commit- 
tee. | stated at the beginning of this intervention 
that the Australian delegation is aware of the 
particular nature and concerns and framework 
within which a Review Conference of a Treaty 
must operate. We are aware that consensus is the 
rule and that flexibility and mutual accommoda- 
tion is thus required. 

We will contribute to such flexibility and 
mutual accommodation and we will do so with 
the underlying purpose of strengthening this 
Treaty because it is a Treaty of unqualified 
significance, of irreducable value, which has and 
must continue to contribute to the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 
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Papua New Guinea and Australia: ten years on 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, delivering the inaugural Sir Hubert 
Murray memorial lecture, at the Australian Institute of International Affairs, in Canberra, on 17 


September: 


As a person with an interest in our closest neighbour bordering on fascination, | am especially pleased 
that | have been invited to give the inaugural Sir Hubert Murray lecture on the occasion of the 10th 
anniversary of Papua New Guinea’s Independence. 

Let me first pay tribute to the organisers of this dinner and lecture: the PNG High Commission — and 
especially Sir Alkan Tololo — and the Australian Institute of International Affairs (AIIA). | am confident 
that this successful partnership will carry forward its initiative for a lecture series which will be in effect 
an annual assessment — an annual examination — of a relationship which has profound meaning for 


both our nations. 


The personal interest in PNG which | men- 
tioned just now coincides roughly with my public 
life. My own political development — if you like 
— had a significant PNG dimension. | had a 
fascination with the process of political develop- 
ment in PNG which was parallelled by my 
frustration at the pace of that process. It has to be 
said that the pace of political development in 
PNG was retarded by Australia for what | 
recognised were base motives. The orthodox view 
here in the 1960s seemed to be that time was 
limitless, that independence would take forever 
and that, accordingly, PNG should shelter under 
Australian colonial control. A less orthodox but 
immensely influential view during the latter part 
of the 1960s was that PNG’s economic develop- 
ment should in no way be allowed to endanger 
Australia’s economic interests. Empire and little 
minds do not go well together. 

It was an occasion of great historical moment 
for me that — with Kim Beazley" senior — | was 
present in PNG in January 1970 when Gough 
Whitlam punched such a hole in this cynical 
policy that it never recovered. | attended the 
meeting in Rabaul that had such impact on my 
own as well as PNG’s political development. That 
meeting early in 1970 demonstrated to me an 
imperative point about the relationship between 
government and governed: powerlessness frus- 
trates; absolute powerlessness frustrates absolute- 
ly; absolute frustration is a volatile fuel with which 
to run the engine of government. We have seen 
this demonstrated in Britain recently. We were 
close to seeing it in Rabaul 15 years ago. 

Instead, the transition to independence, once 
quickened, was peaceful. It has not yet properly 
been appreciated, in my view, how much both 


1. Pro-Chancellor of Murdoch University, Western 


Australia and former Minister for Education (1972- 
75). (Ed). 
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Australia and PNG owe to Michael Somare,”: John 
Guise,*> Albert Maori Kiki,* Julius Chan- and 
others between 1970 and the election of 1972. 
They could have used the frustration epitomised 
by the Mataungan Association to bolster their own 
share of the power that was inevitably coming. 
What we are celebrating is not just the 10th 
anniversary of independence. We are also celeb- 
rating the fact that leaders such as these were 
more statesmanlike in their concern for their 
nation than we in Australia perhaps deserved. 

In this context, the choice of Sir Hubert Murray 
for the honour of the title of these lectures is 
interesting. His personal history is well known. He 
was the first Australian to govern under Australian 
law in what is now PNG. His period as 
Administrator in Papua lasted more than 30 years: 
almost half his working life; almost half the period 
of the Australian colonisation. He had his 
personal as well as professional links with 
Canberra: his family owned the house in Yarra- 
lumla which is now the home of the Governor- 
General. 

His record was both distinguished and honor- 
able one of the great administrators of the colonial 
era. He was a visionary in a way. Knowing how 
rich in resources the land was, he realised that it 
could be made more self-supporting. As early as 
1911, he was convinced that Papua would soon 
be able to dispense with the grant it was getting 
from Australia. His period of office was a time of 
pacification rather than development. But he 
appreciated the need for development, not least 
because he understood the nature of the motives 
for expatriate entrepreneurial activity. 

He was in some important senses the victim of 
his time: a very conservative time. Hardly 


2. to 5. All senior PNG leaders prior to Independence 
and later Parliamentary leaders. (Ed). 
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anybody, in any colonial administration any- 
where, imagined at the time that Empire would 
end within decades. Even as late as the 1960s, the 
notion of an end to Empire was a kind of heresy in 
Australia. Hasluck® talked about self-government 
for PNG in 25 to 50 years. Barnes,” his successor, 
imagined that it might come in 75 to 100 years. In 
many ways, Murray’s administration was enlight- 
ened for its time. Land was not alienated, as it 
commonly was in the colonialist experience. 
Communication was maintained between people 
and the Administration through imaginative use of 
village counsellors, assessors and traditional 
systems. All this is history. All elements of that 
history ended 10 years ago with independence. 


Tonight | would like to contribute some 
reflections on these past 10 years and — more 
importantly — on where we are now and where 
we are heading. | say ‘we’ because Australia and 
PNG are for better or for worse permanently 
thrown together. The importance of the rela- 
tionship between us will always be given the 
highest priority. Geography and history make it 
inevitable that our concerns must overlap and, in 
different ways, be shared. We should use this 
anniversary of independence as a measure of the 
progress we have achieved together and the 
challenges that lie ahead. 


Earlier this year, an independent review, 
commissioned by the PNG Government, pro- 
duced a useful assessment of the economy of 
PNG. This assessment — known as the Goodman 
Report, after the leader of the review team — 
commences with an overview of PNG between 
1975 and 1985. It describes as ‘remarkable’ the 
achievements of this period and details them. 
They are well worth repeating and emphasising: 
® an uninterrupted period of democracy, through 

three changes of governments; 

è institutions required to formulate and imple- 
ment economic policy have been established 
and have worked well; 

è fiscal discipline has been maintained; 

@ the direction of the economy is now firmly in 
national hands; 

@ a new currency has been successfully intro- 
duced; 

è the rate of inflation since 1975 has been one of 
the lowest in the world; and 

@ the benefits of development have been spread 
widely across the economy. 

The Goodman Report, it is true, also goes on to 


6. Former Minister for External Territories (1951-63) and 


later Governor-General of Australia. (Ed). 
7. Former Minister for External Territories. (Ed). 
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list some unresolved problems, and these too 

should be mentioned: 

@ real wages remain out of line with productivity; 

@ there is a shortage of skilled and trained people 
and financial resources needed for develop- 
ment; 

® constraints on land hamper development, 
particularly in urban areas; 

@ rural migration to towns is a burden on social 
services; 

@ there are problems of law and order; and 

è there is a need for administrative and financial 
reforms in the public sector. 


Goodman, it will be noted, listed law and order 
as one of PNG’s particular problems: Another very 
detailed report, dealing specifically with this 
issue, was completed late last year by a group led 
by Mr William Clifford. The recommendations of 
this second report contributed to the PNG 
Government's announcing a series of measures 
with the objective of containing the problem. The 
Clifford Report continues to provide an authorita- 
tive basis for firm action to tackle what is accepted 
on all sides as a serious and embarrassing problem 
for the authorities. 

It is a problem which has complex roots: in 
rapid and unequal development, in urban migra- 
tion and in unfulfilled expectations, especially as 
they affect employment. But its origin is economic 
and it is in the economic areas that much of the 
damage is manifested at the national level, as well 
as the individual level. Lawlessness and disorder 
deter business, investment and the recruitment of 
skills from overseas. They greatly impair efficiency 
at every level of economic activity. In this context, 
it is worth keeping in mind the findings of the 
Clifford Report that new approaches to the 
problem may be required. The importance of 
informal and community institutions cannot be 
overlooked, for example. Institutions ranging from 
the police to village courts need to be streng- 
thened to enable them more effectively to 
complement each other's role. 

Problems of law and order need to be addressed 
on a number of levels if solutions are to be found. 
Clifford makes this clear. 

| realise that aid from an external source such as 
Australia can play only a small part in this process. 
Nevertheless, there should be some ways in 
which Australia is able to help. At the request of 
the PNG Government, we have begun an 
investigation of the training and related needs of 
the Royal PNG Constabulary. 

One of the real and significant successes of 
which PNG can legitimately be proud is the 
achievement and continual nourishment of 
national unity. PNG, it must be emphasised, is a 
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Manus Island dancers from Papua New Guinea performing in King George Square, Brisbane, on 16 September as 
part of the celebrations for the 10th anniversary of PNG independence. The traditional dancers performed at 
metropolitan shopping centres and other venues during a week-long visit to Australia. Other festivities held in 
Queensland included a PNG cultural artefacts exhibitions, trade and photographic displays and a traditional dinner. 


(AIS photo). 


country of awesome geographic variety and 
unparallelled linguistic diversity. This fact was 
said at one time to be a reason — the reason — 
why the country would never be ready for 
nationhood. Threat of secession has been met by 
imaginative policies of decentralisation. Vigorous 
political life in the national Parliament in Port 
Moresby has contributed to the maintenance of 
this national unity. 

We should not be surprised that there should be 
particular problems in administering a nation with 
such vast differences: of highlands, islands and 
coastal areas; of intense mining activity contrasted 
with areas not so attractive or conducive to 
commercial development; of education and 
opportunity. In a number of cases, the PNG 
Government has introduced correctives at the 
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provincial level where local administration has 
proved inadequate. It has imposed on itself at the 
national level one of the strictest leadership codes, 
one of the most stringent systems of protection for 
individual citizens and one of the most powerful 
offices of the ombudsman existing anywhere. The 
PNG Government is evidently fully aware of the 
importance of discipline in this area, both in terms 
of achieving national objectives and of the 
perceptions that the international community 
might have. 

The Goodman Report focussed some salutary 
light on the economic dilemmas facing PNG. 
Analysis by foreign observers, however academic 
and disinterested, can be an uncomfortable 
experience. Australia has had its share over the 
years. But it does have the distinct advantage that 
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it helps compose the mind wonderfully on the 
strengths and weaknesses in the economy and 
ways to remedy weaknesses. PNG faces problems 
with which we in Australia have grappled. 
International commodity prices have a profound 
effect on PNG’s general economic performance, 
for example. Imports of capital support real wages 
at levels which could not otherwise be afforded. 
As we in Australia have done, PNG faces some 
hard political decisions in its dealing with these 
issues. 

Common experience aside, Australia is impor- 
tant to PNG in several key economic areas. It has 
always been the major source of official aid for 
PNG. It is also an important trading partner with 
PNG, and source of PNG’s foreign investment. 
Australia remains PNG’s largest source of imports. 
| should add that our share of PNG’s import 
market has fallen from about 50 per cent in 1975 
to 40 per cent, a largely natural development as 
PNG has developed its external connections. The 
trade balance is still very much in Australia’s 
favour, though we are still the third largest market 
for PNG exports. PNG is a major recipient of 
Australian direct overseas investment. Our invest- 
ment in PNG in 1983-84 totalled just under $500 
million which is about 13 per cent of Australia’s 
total overseas investment. 

Aid, of course, remains a major element in the 
relationship between Australia and PNG. Since 
PNG won independence 10 years ago, Australia 
has provided more than $2 450 million in budget 
support aid alone. The Australian commitment to 
assist the development of our closest neighbour is 
well documented. Ten years after independence, 
PNG receives one-third of all our aid allocations. 
In 1985, Australian budget support is estimated to 
account for 32 per cent of receipts by the PNG 
Government. The five-year agreement® signed in 
Port Moresby by the Prime Ministers of Australia 
and PNG is the third such arrangement since PNG 
became independent. It is based on the findings of 
the Jackson Committee. It will be recalled that the 
Committee recommended last year that Australia 
continue to provide budget support for PNG on a 
large scale. The agreement signed yesterday 
provided, therefore, for the transfer of $1 400 
million — more than one billion kina — and that 
is before upward adjustments are made to 
compensate for inflation. 

This commitment by Australia emphasises both 
the continuity and the development in the 
relationship between our two countries. Continui- 
ty is important. The basic interests that link 
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Australia and PNG are not subject to rapid 
change. So it has been agreed between us that, for 
the next five years, budget support will remain the 
major form of aid. 

It also having been agreed that the real level of 
aid will decline each year, the agreement signed 
yesterday provides the PNG Government with 
desired predictability concerning the level of 
funds that will be available. An important aspect 
of the agreement, of course, is that it be consistent 
with the PNG objective of continuing to move 
towards greater self-reliance. It has also been 
agreed that all activities conducted under the 
agreement be in accordance with the priorities of 
the PNG Government. 

Another element of continuity in the aid 
relationship closely related to the provision of 
direct budget support is accountability for the use 
of Australian funds. Budget support funds are 
spent by the PNG Government through its normal 
budgetary process. The Australian Government 
does not directly monitor the use of this money. 
Instead, it has available to it the various PNG 
Government reports on the level, efficiency and 
pattern of PNG Government expenditures. It also 
consults closely with the PNG Government on 
development priorities and progress. 

In 1980, on the recommendation of the late Sir 
John Crawford,? the two Governments instituted 
an annual development review process which 
provided the opportunity for what might be called 
structured discussion of PNG’s development. The 
agreement signed yesterday in Port Moresby 
provides that this process should continue and 
that the review should explicitly consider the 
contribution of Australian development co- 
operation to PNG’s progress. These arrangements 
should safeguard the interests of the Australian 
Parliament and people in the use of their funds. 
No Government, after all, should ignore these 
fundamental and legitimate interests. 

In addition to the large budget support element 
in our aid to PNG, the new agreement provides for 
an expansion of the use of other forms of aid, such 
as projects and technical assistance. This aid will 
be extended to PNG to assist specific develop- 
ment activities which are identified as a priority by 
the PNG Government. Under the new arrange- 
ments, a rapid expansion of this technical 
assistance and project aid is expected, rising to 
more than $30 million a year during the five-year 
lifetime of the agreement. 

The way such aid is used creates a range of 
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opportunity for co-operation between our two 
Governments. The areas on which the program 
will focus have not yet been decided. Some 
discussions have taken place, however, about 
aspects of agriculture, education, law and order, 
and health. The opportunity also extends a 
challenge. It will entail determined co-operative 
efforts by both Australia and PNG. Both Govern- 
ments will contribute resources to the activities 
that will be undertaken. A major effort will be 
needed to ensure that the opportunities created by 
the availability of these funds are used to the 
maximum. And it will take considerable adminis- 
trative effort in Canberra and Port Moresby to 
back up the political will so that success can be 
achieved. 

So, with the gradual decline in Australian aid, 
PNG will need to diversify its forms of aid. It is 
also important that it diversify its sources of aid. 
For a long time the focus has been on Australia 
alone, and on budgetary support alone. Australia 
provides about 80 per cent of all aid received by 
PNG. The Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and Defence saw this as important 
in its report in May this year on the Jackson 
Committee proposals. Indeed, it recommended a 
greater rate of decline in aid levels than Jackson 
had envisaged. In doing so, it referred explicitly to 
‘the need to encourage PNG to seek additional 
sources of assistance’. Greater utilisation by PNG 
of aid from other bilateral sources as well as 
international agencies should also minimise the 
risk of the aid relationship between Australia and 
PNG being perceived in terms of neo-colonialism. 

| shall deal for a moment with PNG’s external 
relations because one of the effects of the 
relationship between us is that the evolution of the 
foreign policy of PNG has significance for us in 
Australia. The basic tenets of this policy were laid 
down in the White Paper of November 1981. 
They are: 


è consolidation and extension of existing rela- 
tions; 

@ independent and constructive neighbourly co- 
operation with governments of nearby nations; 
and 

@ diversification and development of relations 
with other countries with which PNG shares 
significant interests and with countries with 
substantial capacity to affect PNG interests. 


One of the most complex problems PNG faces 
in this area relates to its international land border. 
This is for the most part a line which, because it is 
straight, was considered simple enough in the 
days when it was drawn. Like many borders 
drawn in colonialist days, however, it divides 
people of close affinity. Though there are 
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Melanesian people on both sides of the border, it 
is now also in effect the border between South 
East Asia and the Pacific. And another complica- 
tion is that the border drawn so blithely runs 
through some of the highest mountains and most 
inhospitable lowlands in either South East Asia or 
the Pacific. So, if management of this border is a 
difficult challenge for both PNG and Indonesia, 
nobody should be surprised. The two countries 
have drawn up a basic agreement on border 
arrangements. Officials meet regularly to oversee 
the agreement. 

Early in 1984, incidents on the Indonesian side 
of the border led to more than 10 000 Irianese 
crossing into northern and central-western areas 
of PNG. The motivation for this movement is not 
clear. Dissatisfaction with their lot in Irian Jaya — 
whether justified or not — and fear of the OPM": 
have certainly been factors. A number of border 
crossers have chosen to return to Irian Jaya but 
most remain in PNG. They impose considerable 
economic burdens on PNG. Their presence is also 
a potential cause of destabilisation in the rela- 
tionship between PNG and Indonesia. After a 
difficult start, those living in camps in PNG are 
now well fed and cared for, largely because of the 
work of UNHCR — to which Australia has been 
pleased to make an important contribution. 

This fact had led to a great irony: many of the 
border crossers now enjoy a standard of living 
greater than that of the PNG villagers around them 
and higher than that they had back home. This 
and other complexities in the issue will provide a 
challenge to policy makers in PNG for some time 
yet to come. | note that Prime Minister Somare has 
mentioned that the Irianese camp dwellers could 
be settled in PNG. 

| should say that, on defence matters, there has 
been close co-operation since before independ- 
ence. The Joint Statement in 1977 by the Prime 
Ministers of PNG and Australia provides the basis 
for co-operation and consultation on matters 
concerning common security. We maintain a 
Defence Co-operation Program with PNG, for 
which we allocated about $20 million in this 
year’s Budget. The PNG component is far and 
away the largest in our overall Defence Co- 
operation Program assistance policy. In PNG’s 
case, it involves our providing specialist manpow- 
er assistance to the PNG Defence Force, training 
of personnel, supply of equipment and co- 
operative projects. Combined exercises are held 
regularly in both countries. 

Successive Governments in PNG have recog- 
nised that Australia ranks as a country with which 
relations have developed far beyond the formal 
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The Australia-Papua New Guinea Friendship Trust, 
which seeks to provide books for educational institu- 
tions in PNG, was inaugurated in Sydney on ANZAC Eve 
1980. The logo (pictured) was produced by Mr Ralph 
Colville. (AIS photo). 


level, for all manner of reasons. There has also 
developed a readiness among people in both 
countries to characterise the relationship as 
‘special’. Now | have to say that the present 
Australian Government is a trifle uncomfortable 
with this word, which has overtones of patronage. 
The relationship is certainly unique; but it is 
between two equal and sovereign nations. Neither 
of us wants to be diminished in any way by being 
too dependent. Neither wishes to be taken for 
granted. It is worth stressing here that the 
relationship enjoys strong bipartisan support and 
is widely supported by the Australian community. 

But we must face the reality that this is a time of 
dynamic international change. Change — even in 
a relationship so solidly based as ours is — 
provides continuous challenge to the attitudes and 
the motives which go to make up external policy. 
And change can derive from many sources not 
conducive to control or influence by us: interna- 
tional economic developments, for example; the 
quick growth of a sense of community in our 
immediate environment; even political evolution 
in our own domestic situations. PNG has taken up 
an active role within the region. It has developed 
new contacts internationally. Moved by its own 
interests as it sees them, it has adopted positions 
on some issues different from ours. We have 
increasingly seen, in short, the emergence of 
national policies by PNG. We Australians regard 
this development as healthy and natural and 
inevitable. 
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It is an example of what is meant by the kind of 
change which the relationship has undergone or 
will undergo. We have had no difficulty in 
adapting to the fact that we have an individual 
and confident and lively northern neighbour 
which is — in the full sense — independent. This 
is the essence of what we are celebrating at the 


moment. | 
But | think we need to reflect on the fact that our 


contacts have dwindled or lessened in some ways. 
Our practice of close consultations has become 
somewhat intermittent. There have been occa- 
sions on which the concerns of one partner have 
gone unrecognised by the other. Happily, the 
answer to this is — in a sense — simple. There is 
nothing easier to arrange than talking — unless it 
be listening. All that is needed is to arrange the 
form by which consistent contact can be encour- 
aged. 

| discussed this with John Giheno — my PNG 
counterpart — when we met for the aid talks in 
Port Moresby in July. The joint statement which 
we issued at the time reflected our interest. We 
mentioned in it the need for renewed work to 
build up contacts between us. We agreed that the 
outcome of our talks was reaffirmation of the deep 
commitment by both countries to a strong and 
enduring friendship. We agreed also that this 
friendship must be founded, not just in our close 
historical links but also in steady, consistent, 
determined efforts by both countries to maintain 
the relationship at a time and in a region of 
change. We decided, therefore, that there should 
be a deliberate effort over the long-term to make a 
substantial increase in the present frequency of 
visits and contacts by Ministers and officials; a 
sustained effort to raise the level of knowledge 
and understanding of each other’s country. There 
is not — in my view — a more beneficial legacy to 
hand on to those who will come after us, 
transcending the value of all the physical, 
economic and social links which | have described 
this evening. 

| have tried in this inaugural Sir Hubert Murray 
lecture to explain the way Australia and PNG 
have grown up together since independence 10 
years ago. It is fitting in a way that the venue in 
Port Moresby for most of the anniversary celebra- 
tions is the Sir Hubert Murray stadium. The man 
himself would have been honoured and certainly 
amazed had he known what was coming to PNG 
and in what form and in what time-frame. His 
history suggests that better than most administra- 
tors in his era he understood the significance of 
H.G. Wells’ aphorism that history is a race 
between education and catastrophe. But he could 
not possibly have imagined how quickly and how 
well this particular race was going to be run. 
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Partners, friends and allies: Australia and the Pacific 


Speech by the Australian Ambassador to the U.S., Mr F. Rawdon Dalrymple, to the Asia Society, in 


Washington, DC, on 24 September: 


| am grateful to the Asia Society for giving me the opportunity to address you here tonight. It seemed 
to me that this is a good time to talk to an important body like this about some issues of Australian 


foreign policy. 


The things | want to talk to you about are matters which also concern the United States and which | 
think should increasingly concern both our countries. 


First let me fill in some of the background from 
the Australian side. When Australians nowadays 
look out on the world they are increasingly 
preoccupied with the world of the Pacific — the 
Pacific region. Now there was a time when things 
were different. Once upon a time when Austra- 
lians looked out on the world their eyes and their 
thoughts tended to pass over the Pacific to Europe. 
Now in that respect they were not alone in our 
part of the world. Up until World War II there 
were not strong links between the countries of the 
West Pacific and South East Asia regions. The 
lines of influence and commerce and political 
power ran between for example Singapore and 
London, Manila and Washington, Saigon and 
Hanoi and Paris, and between Jakarta and The 
Hague and Amsterdam. There were not close links 
between these countries or between Australia and 
its regional neighbours with the exception of 
Papua New Guinea and New Zealand. 

In the post-war world all that has changed and it 
is still changing. There is afoot today a movement 
for closer Pacific co-operation; it is still in its 
infancy and it is still a fragile growth. But within 
the Pacific there are smaller groupings which have 
developed much stronger and closer links. | think 
especially of ASEAN — but not only of ASEAN. 
We have also the South Pacific Forum and that 
will be important in what | have to say to you 
tonight. 

It was the war more than anything else that 
changed Australian perspectives, that changed 
Australian attitudes to the region in which we live 
and to the realities of power in that region and to 
the world in general. It made Australians aware of 
our East Asian and South East Asian connections 
and how close the countries of that part of the 
world are to ours and that they constitute the most 
important factor in our immediate strategic and 
political environment. 

But it made us also aware of other things. It 
made us aware of the South Pacific as an integral 
and important part of our strategic environment 
and thirdly it made us very much aware of the 
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importance of the United States to us in our part of 
the world. In December 1941 the then Australian 
Prime Minister John Curtin had a difficult and in 
many ways rather painful disagreement with the 
British Prime Minister Mr Winston Churchill, over 
the disposition of Australian forces in the 
Mediterranean area. Curtin insisted that Australian 
forces must be drawn back for the defence of 
Australia and he also insisted that Australia must 
have a major voice in decisions affecting our 
country and its fate within the councils of the 
alliance in which Churchill was at that time, of 
course, the most important single figure. 
| think it is worth tonight quoting some extracts 
from a speech which Curtin made at the time to 
the Australian people. And | quote: 
The Australian Government, therefore, regards the 
Pacific struggle as primarily one in which the United 
States and Australia must have the fullest say in the 
direction of the democracies’ fighting plan. Without 
any inhibitions of any kind | make it quite clear that 
Australia looks to America free of any pangs as to our 
traditional links of kinship with the United Kingdom. 
Australia can go and Britain still hold on. We are, 
therefore, determined that Australia shall not go and 
we shall exert all our energies towards shaping a plan 
with the United States as its keystone which will give 
to our country some confidence of being able to hold 
out until the tide of battle swings against the enemy. 
Now, Curtin was in effect saying that in the 
earlier part of the war Australia had provided 
unstintingly its forces and its economic assistance 
to the support of its Commonwealth senior 
partner, the United Kingdom, in the battle with 
Nazi Germany and that had been an expensive 
matter for us in terms of lives and treasure 
expended, but it was something which the Austra- 
lian people fully supported and in which we had 
played some part in bringing about a situation 
where Britain was no longer desperately 
threatened by the enemy. Events had changed and 
now it was Australia that appeared likely to be 
immediately threatened. We could no longer, as 
Churchill demanded, leave our forces fighting in 
the Mediterranean theatre, North Africa and so 
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on. We wanted them brought back to stand in the 
way of the Imperial Japanese thrust which 
appeared certain to threaten our own country. 

It is important, | think, to note that in the extract 
which | just quoted of Curtin’s speech of that time 
he referred to a plan with the United States as its 
keystone. Ever since then the United States has in 
one way or another been the keystone or a 
keystone of Australia’s defence and strategic 
thinking. When Australians look out on the world 
today they see, and this brings me to the title of my 
address here tonight, a Pacific region stretching 
from Japan, China and the States of South East 
Asia on the west, across to Canada and the United 
States in the east and in that area they see other 
countries which they regard in various ways. 
Some of them, indeed nowadays almost all of 
them, fall into one or more of the categories which 
| mention in my title, partners, friends and allies. 

Your country is a partner of ours, it is our friend 
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it is also our close ally. There is only one other 
country which we would characterise in quite the 
same way and that does not begin to approach the 
importance of the United States in the region even 
though you are out here on the eastern fringe of 
the Pacific region. But with many, indeed most, 
countries of the Pacific region we have relations of 
partnership of one sort or another and friendship. 
We are partners in trade, we are partners in 
development. And we have both formal and 
informal ties of friendship with many of the 
countries of East and South East Asia and the 
Pacific. 

We have especially close ties of friendship 
which are formalised in a number of ways with 
our immediate neighbours, Papua New Guinea 
and New Zealand. Japan is substantially our 
largest trading partner world-wide and | would 
expect that relationship to continue. China is 
becoming an ever more important trading partner 
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Following a severe cyclone which hit Vanuatu in January this year, Australia sent RAAF C130 Hercules aircraft with 
relief supplies including helicopters, temporary shelters, rice, high protein biscuits, and water purification tablets, as 
well as an army engineering reconnaissance team. Pictured during a break from relief operations are local children 
with RAAF Flying Officer and pilot Tim Borella (left) and Squadron Leader Tony Willis. (Department of Defence 


photo). 
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with us and with both Japan and China a wide 
range of formal and informal links of friendship 
and contact are growing steadily. 


We have at this time friendly relations with all 
States members of the Association of South East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN). Now with regard to all 
the countries that | have been mentioning in the 
Western Pacific there has been a long-standing 
and important United States connection, involve- 
ment and interest. It is a connection that like our 
own has been expressed in various ways and has 
taken various forms. You and we fought together 
on the Korean Peninsula in the 1950s. You and we 
fought together in Vietnam in the 1960s and early 
1970s. Your trading relationship with Japan is of 
enormous importance both to you and to the 
Japanese and now, in somewhat ambiguous 
circumstances, to the rest of the world as well — 
not least to Australia which is a major supplier of 
raw materials to Japan and a close partner to both 
Japan and the United States in various ways. 


Like us, you too have been forging a new 
relationship with China and you have emerged as 
a major supporter and friend of the ASEAN States 
with a special interest of course in your own 
former colonial possession, the Philippines. 


All that western part of the Pacific is manifestly 
perceived as important by the United States and it 
occupies an increasingly significant role in your 
trade and strategic diplomacy. It is also of course 
the case that the United States is seen as immense- 
ly important to and by all those countries. 
Australia being so very much smaller than you 
and less powerful, is much less important to them 
than you are, but by virtue of our geographic 
position we are important in one way or another 
to most of them and they are of course crucially 
important to us. The importance of that part of the 
world to us is greater than it is to you. You are a 
global power with global responsibilities and you 
look at least as much to the east as you do to the 
west. For us our immediate neighbourhood is 
unambiguously in the Pacific and it has to be the 
focus and the theatre of by far the greatest and 
most important part of our diplomacy and our 
strategic and economic thinking. 


But there is one part of the Pacific region to 
which we have over the last decade especially 
been paying a good deal of attention and to which 
| have long felt it to be in our joint interests that 
you Americans pay rather more attention than so 
far you have. It is a part of the region which is the 
most extensive in geographical terms but which 
has only a very tiny population. Its land areas are 
miniscule but it occupies a great sweep of the 
world’s surface between the United States and 
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Australia and New Zealand. | refer to the region of 
the South Pacific. 


By a remarkable coincidence it is exactly nine 
years ago today that there took place here in 
Washington in the State Department a meeting in 
which I participated which was aimed on the part 
of Australia and New Zealand at enhancing your 
awareness of and interest in the problems of the 
South Pacific. 


Let me tell you briefly how that came about. In 
1976 we in Australia were already very deeply 
involved in South Pacific affairs, we had ever 
since the war been involved in the South Pacific 
Commission and subsequently in the South Paci- 
fic Forum. Our close friends and neighbours the 
New Zealanders had been even more deeply 
involved and their contacts and interests and 
connections in the South Pacific were indeed at 
that time still closer than our own. 


But several events happened at around that time 
to make us look with increased attention at the 
South Pacific. If you recall, this was a time when 
Law of the Sea discussions were beginning to 
assume considerable prominence in world atten- 
tion and the concept of exclusive economic zones 
was being much discussed. It occurred to me 
looking one day at a map of the South Pacific that 
it would be interesting to see what that map would 
look like if all the land masses, all the political 
entities, were drawn in with 200 mile economic 
zones surrounding them. When | thought of that | 
had no idea, or very little idea, that it would 
produce a map of the kind which in due course 
emerged from our mappers. 


This map showed that if you drew 200 mile 
economic zones around all the political entities in 
the South Pacific there would be very little 
unclaimed space left. In other words, from a map 
in which the great spaces of the ocean were 
separated or differentiated by tiny pinpoints of 
land with names attached to them, you suddenly 
had a map where huge areas of the earth’s surface 
were marked off as areas of claim or potential 
sovereign claim by political entities most of which 
were virtually unknown to the outside world. 


It was a most striking transformation. And it 
seemed to all of us contemplating that transforma- 
tion that this was something that was going to 
change not only the resources and sovereignty 
map of the South Pacific but was going to change 
its political importance and its strategic import- 
ance to us. 

Another event which occurred around that time 
was that the Soviet Union started to take an 
interest in the South Pacific and it was their 
discussions with Tonga which were the proximate 
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In August this year Sydney played host to 670 Japanese naval personnel who arrived on board the training ship Katori 
and the destroyer Makigumo. The two ships of the Japan Maritime Self Defence Training Squadron, under the 
command of Rear Admiral Takayuki Itoh, visited Sydney for five days while on a five-month goodwill and training 
cruise covering the Pacific Basin, the East Indian Ocean and the South Pacific. Hospitality arranged for the visitors 
included sporting fixtures, sightseeing trips and visits to Royal Australian Navy (RAN) establishments. 1 hey also met 
members of Sydney's Japanese community at a reception held in their honour. The visitors also gave a display of 
Aikido, one of the popular Japanese martial arts. The ships left Sydney on 16 August on their way to Papua New 
Guinea and Indonesia. Pictured with Sydney Aikido instructor, Mr Ken McLean (centre) and his young daughter Li 
are Japanese Aikido experts from the visiting ships, Mr Yozi Takenaka (left) and Mr Kazuo Matsuura. (AIS photo). 


cause of the Australian and New Zealand Govern- 
ments to send respectively myself and Merwyn 
Norrish to Washington to have discussions with 
your authorities about the future of the South 
Pacific and our shared interests in respect of it. | 
think that the representations which Norrish and | 
made to people in Washington at that time, which 
of course were subsequently reinforced by our 
political masters on various occasions over the 
years, had some effect. 

But it was and continued to be the United States 
position, and it is a position which | think is a 
respectable and understandable one, that the 
South Pacific within the alliance context should 
remain primarily a responsibility of Australia and 
New Zealand. As | say | think that was a sensible 
position for the United States to take, but our 
purpose was really rather to make you more 
aware of what was afoot there and what was at 
issue and to interest you in taking a more active 
and attentive role towards the South Pacific. To 
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some extent as | said | think that happened but 
perhaps not quite enough. 

It was never expected or hoped that you would 
develop large aid programs for the South Pacific. 
In any case large aid programs are neither 
appropriate nor required for States which have 
such small populations and indeed such relatively 
simple economics. But attention is required, 
interest is required, and above all it is important to 
show respect and to avoid actions which are 
counterproductive to alliance interests in that part 
of the world. Now there have been many favour- 
able developments in the world of the South 
Pacific since 1976. | do not have time to catalogue 
them here but in general it is an area of political 
stability, an area of increasing political awareness 
but above all an area where there is in general a 
strong disposition towards Australia and New 
Zealand and towards Western interests in general 
especially to the extent that these are manifested 
by Australia and New Zealand. 
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But political independence has inevitably 
brought an increased tendency by others to attend 
somewhat more than in the past to the South 
Pacific. For example, in addition to new presences 
and interest by Japan, China, Korea, Taiwan and 
Indonesia, there is an interest on the part of the 
Soviet Union, Libya and Cuba. So far the opportu- 
nities of these countries in the region have been 
limited, mainly because of the pro-Western 
orientation of the island countries. | will explain 
later why you and we should keep it that way, 
why the position is threatened and what needs to 
be done. 


These are all very small countries, with popula- 
tions ranging from a few thousand up to around 
half a million in the case of Fiji. But their 
geographical location gives them from our point 
of view a political and strategic and economic 
importance far beyond their intrinsic size. They 
are also places which have a strong appeal to 
Australians and New Zealanders. We are aware of 
them as being in some respects special friends of 
ours and we have with them a special association 
in the South Pacific Forum. Everybody likes to be 
needed and in one way or another we have been 
made to feel needed by these small countries and 
there is in Australia and | suppose even more in 
New Zealand, a very strong sense of sympathy 
and closeness to the micro-States of the South 
Pacific; but it is in a political and an institutional 
sense a relationship between equals. Indeed in the 
Forum, Australia and New Zealand are, if any- 
thing, only just equals to the South Pacific States. 
They see us, very understandably, as a little 
different from themselves and we feel privileged 
to be members of their organisation. 


But I think we understand what they call the 
Pacific way and | think we have been able to 
operate pretty successfully and at least acceptably 
in that context for a number of years, and | very 
much hope — indeed it is very important — that 
we should continue to do so into the future. 


Now in this situation where you have this huge 
sweep of the world’s surface containing only a 
number of scattered mini-States it should be 
possible for us as allies — and with the accumula- 
tion of goodwill there is towards us and the 
resources at our disposal — it should be possible 
for us to ensure the continuing friendship and 
goodwill of the island States. But difficulties have 
emerged and | want to mention the two principal 
sources of difficulties here tonight. The two 
problem areas are nuclear issues and fear of 
nuclear damage of one sort or another and 
secondly concern about fishing stocks and the 
need to exploit the one major resource the region 
has, namely fish. 
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Now in those two problem areas, areas of 
discontent and concern in the South Pacific, the 
two agents about which there is the most concern 
are respectively the Republic of France and the 
United States tuna fishermen’s activities in the 
region. There are in fact two problems to do with 
France in the South Pacific. One relates to their 
handling of the political crisis in their colony of 
New Caledonia and the problems which face 
them in what is | think an inevitable process of 
decolonisation. | don’t propose to discuss that 
tonight. And the other is the one to which | just 
referred, namely French policy on nuclear testing 
in the South Pacific. 


Now on that issue it seems to me the United 
States is seen as being less than helpful by the 
States of the South Pacific. And that is because the 
United States has tended, is seen anyway — to 
have tended, to side with France on the issue of 
nuclear testing in the South Pacific. It is consi- 
dered in the region that the United States could, if 
it wanted to do so, exert strong influence on 
France to cease testing on Moruroa Atoll. So far 
the United States has not only refrained from any 
such persuasion but has tended to give a good 
deal of credence to French arguments that the 
testing does no particular harm. Now I, and | am 
sure many other people in the South Pacific, 
understand very well the delicate nature of the 
relationship between the United States and the 
Western defence alliance particularly in relation 
to the intricacies of that alliance as it relates to the 
defence of Europe. But the sentiment in the South 
Pacific is very much to the effect that those 
concerns belong primarily in Europe. It does not 
seem to people in the South Pacific that there is 
any good reason why if the French want to have a 
so-called force de frappe and want to test nuclear 
weapons that they could not do so in areas closer 
to home. 


It has been argued by the French that the 
particular geological structure of Moruroa Atoll is 
especially suitable for nuclear weapons testing. 
But it is my understanding that identical or 
anyway very similar geological structures exist 
also in Corsica and in the Jura. But of course on 
Moruroa Atoll there are no French voters. There 
are, however — not on the Atoll of course, but in 
the region — all the inhabitants of the South 
Pacific who look to this testing and feel that it is 
grossly unjust that a country from the other side of 
the world should use their region for this essential- 
ly and intrinsically dangerous purpose. Whether 
the effects of radiation and so on are in fact 
minimal, is not in their minds the primary issue. 


It should be remembered that, other than 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the Pacific Islands have 
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been the only locations where nuclear testing has 
had a direct and negative impact on the inhabi- 
tants. The U.S. atmospheric testing at Bikini Atoll 
and Rongelap displaced the residents of those 
Atolls and legal suits are still continuing. It is not 
sufficient to say that the islanders don’t under- 
stand nuclear matters — they do and in a more 
personal and immediate way than most of us who 
have never had any first hand experience of such 
matters. 


| saw the other day an estimate that the amount 
of radiation that was released into the general 
atmosphere as a result of French testing in the 
Pacific would cause only one additional death 
every 12 years. Well that may seem a very small 
price to pay, but for people who live in that part of 
the world it is seen as an insult that a foreign 
country from the other side of the world should 
presume to undertake these activities in their area, 
in their region, in their backyard. It is a huge 
backyard, it is an immense backyard, but that | am 
afraid does not affect their perception of the 
matter, and their perception of the matter is not 
going to change. If you think their fears are 
irrational then remember the concerns in your 
own country among ordinary people and in the 
scientific community which have slowed down 
the development of the nuclear power industry 
here and compelled stringent legislation to be 
enacted. The unfortunate Pacific islanders have 
no power over the French who do not — not yet 
anyway — feel compelled to respond to their fears 
and concerns. 


| think that is understandable and | think that 
continued French use of Moruroa Atoll for nuclear 
testing is absolutely certain to prejudice the South 
Pacific people against the West, against that is to 
say United States and Australian interests in a way 
that will quite possibly prove very costly. | might 
say in parenthesis at this point that it is precisely 
that French testing which has been a major 
influence in the formation of the climate of 
opinion in New Zealand which is now causing 
such anxiety to both the United States and the 
Australian Governments in relation to the future of 
ANZUS. 


| must say that it seems to me that it will be an 
act of folly if we in our alliance context continue 
to countenance and permit nuclear testing in the 
South Pacific and it would be even worse if we 
were in addition to countenance and permit the 
dumping of nuclear waste in the Pacific. This is 
not easy to convey to people sitting here in 
Washington, to people who are accustomed to 
thinking in terms of the United States global 
responsibilities, the management of the super- 
power relationship and so on, and who very 
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understandably may feel heightened pride in the 
enhanced defence posture of the United States 
and the Western alliance generally in the world 
today. Out there in the South Pacific there are 
people who see the world very understandably 
and legitimately in rather different terms and who 
feel a sense of almost powerless humiliation and 
outrage that their ocean as they see it, the ocean 
over which their forbears journeyed in canoes 
millenia ago to populate those islands, and which 
they have travelled over in their canoes for 
countless generations, and from which they draw 
their livelihood and their sustenance — that that 
ocean should be used as an experimental ground 
for nuclear weapons or for the dumping of nuclear 
waste. For them the ocean has a different signifi- 
cance from what it has for you and me. For the 
islanders the ocean, far from keeping them apart, 
is considered to bring them together. 


That will not change — that sentiment — and 
we will be most unwise not to recognise and 
accommodate to it and | think the United States 
will be unwise if it does not seek, in the most 
appropriate terms available, to convey that point 
— as we in Australia have — to the Government 
of France and to the government of any other 
country that might intend to follow a similar path. 


lf you want the South Pacific to become an area 
where the Soviet Union, Cuba and others of that 
stripe can find fertile ground for anti-United 
States, anti-West propaganda and activity and in 
which they can develop activities directly prejudi- 
cial to our interest — then continue with a policy 
of indifference to what the French are doing there. 


Now the other problem area | mentioned was 
the one of fishing. If that is not satisfactorily 
resolved and resolved soon to the satisfaction of 
the South Pacific countries then | think it too will 
constitute in effect a gratuitous contribution to- 
wards making a hospitable climate for the Soviet 
Union, Libya, Cuba and others who would seek to 
radicalise and change the present political align- 
ment of the region. It does not require any 
strenuous exercise of the imagination to hypothe- 
sise what sort of consequences this might have. 
They would certainly be inimical to your and our 
interests. 

The most important fish stocks in the South 
Pacific are what is known as highly migratory 
species which include predominantly tuna. Now 
here United States policy and Pacific island policy 
clash. The position of the United States is that it 
does not recognise coastal State jurisdiction over 
tuna, whereas the Pacific island States and the 
majority of the world’s nations recognise the right 
of coastal States to access fees and to issue 
licences for distant water fishing nations to catch 
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tuna in their exclusive economic zones which 
extent, as I’ve said earlier, to 200 miles from their 


shores. l 
There have already been bitter clashes over that 


between United States interests and the South 
Pacific. Already one United States vessel has been 
arrested and held for some months in the Solo- 
mons and there is a continuing possibility and 
increasing possibility that that sort of thing will be 
repeated. We Australians feel that your juridical 
position on highly migratory species is inconsis- 
tent with international law and we feel that the 
Solomon Islands for example acted within the 
bounds of international law by arresting the tuna 
boat Jeannette Diana and confiscating the vessel. 
But under your law once a vessel is confiscated in 
these circumstances the provisions of the Magnus- 
son Act apply and all fisheries exports from the 
arresting country to the United States are embar- 


goed. 
It can be argued that the provisions of the 


Magnusson Act constitute a violation of the 
General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (GATT). 
But putting that aside what is important is that this 
kind of United States embargo threatens seriously 
the economy of in that case the Solomon Islands, 
or in other cases the economy of other South 
Pacific countries and in counter retaliation the 
Solomon Islands publicly suggested that the Soviet 
Union be allowed access to Solomon Islands 
waters for fisheries purposes. More recently, the 
decision of the Government of Kiribati to enter 
into an agreement with the Soviet Union directly 
followed the breakdown of their negotiations with 
the American Tuna Boat Association and the 
consequent loss of revenue from fees. 

In the case of Kiribati, an agreement has 
actually been signed between the Government of 
that country and the Soviet Union. It will be clear 
to you that | am not talking about some hypothe- 
tical possibility — I’m talking about an actual 
development. It seems to me that it is an urgent 
matter from the point of view of our interests in the 
South Pacific that the United States in consulta- 
tion, | would hope, with Australia and New 
Zealand, presses ahead either with making 
changes to your current legislation governing the 
activities of your tuna fishermen and/or that you 
make haste to get into place the multilateral 
agreement on fishing in the South Pacific which 
along with some new aid measures would result 
in benefits to the South Pacific countries from 
United States fishing involvement in the South 
Pacific which would quite clearly exceed any 
potential benefits from the involvement of the 
Soviet Union. Now that is something which you 
could do at very small financial cost. We are 
talking about small amounts of money. But it is 
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something which no-one else can do for you or 
cannot do completely for you. Certainly Australia 
can’t, if only because we are not a major high-seas 
fishing country. We don’t have ships like the 
Jeannette Diana with all the modern technology 
and we aren't in that league; we're not experts 
and we can’t give these countries the sort of 
technology which you and the Japanese can. 
To put it in a nutshell what | suppose I’m doing 
is urging you to Cease actions of your own which | 
believe are damaging to your and our direct 
interest and the broader causes that we share and 
which we have long defended in peace and war. 
And | would urge you too to use your enormous 
influence to persuade the French to stop nuclear 
testing in the South Pacific. | think the future of 
your relationship with France can withstand the 
pressures of such a policy. | am not sure, standing 
where we are today, that the future of your 


_ relationship with the South Pacific can be assured 


if you turn a deaf ear to their concerns. Whatever 
peripheral benefits to the overall Western defence 
posture might be gained from that testing could 
surely be gained equally well if the testing took 
place in or near France itself. But the potential 
costs which we are now starting to see in the case 
of what has happened in New Zealand and which 
we will see more of in other South Pacific 
countries surely far outweigh any minor potential 
benefits in a narrow defence weapons context. 


You can hardly expect the French to care much 
about those costs. Their interests in the South 
Pacific are less immediate and important than 
yours are; and certainly far less so than ours are. 


Again in the case of tuna fishing | hope that 
people here will try to put themselves in the place 
of the inhabitants of these tiny remote places in 
the South Pacific which have no resources other 
than fishing. It is all very well for the United States 
to feel proud and pleased that it can stand up for 
its Own interests in the world even when there 
might be large numbers of Third World countries 
on the other side. | understand that and sympath- 
ise with it and indeed, speaking personally, on 
many issues | think it is entirely justified. But on 
this one I think it is not. And I think that the people 
whose interests are being damaged as a result of 
your policy are so small and so dependent on 
these resources that if you could look at things in a 
broader perspective you would yourselves feel 
much more sympathy with them. 

| am quite sure that a relatively small cost of 
time and money you could find a solution which 
would preserve both the interest of your tuna boat 
fishing people and the very valid and legitimate 
interest of the South Pacific island people. Now | 
hope | have not sounded too preachy in what | 
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have just said to you. But Australians, | suppose, 
are entitled to feel occasionally that we can give 
you well intentioned advice about the part of the 
world that is closest to us but which concerns both 
of us. 


As | said earlier it is exactly nine years ago to the 
day since | last did so here in Washington. | can’t 
promise that it will be another nine years before | 
do so again because now you have me living 
among you and the South Pacific certainly will be 
high on the agenda of my concerns here in 
Washington. 


| hope | can encourage a greater interest in that 
part of the world on the part of people such as 
yourselves and the United States Administration. It 
is obviously not a part of the world which would 
justify or require the attention of large parts of the 
bureaucracy of a global power. But it does require 
some understanding and sensitive attention if we 
are not going to lose by default something which 
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we have very much taken for granted and | shall 
be urging that you pay closer attention to the 
South Pacific. 

Perhaps one thing that would be a good step 
would be if a special office for the South Pacific 
were set up in the State Department, an office 
which would have its own voice and interests in 
the bureaucracy. | think another thing that is 
important is that you get into the habit of sending 
out to that part of the world representatives and 
emissaries of the United States who see the world 
not just in terms of the overall ideological conflict 
between the West and the East and in terms of the 
power struggle between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 

Those things inevitably are a little remote to 
people who are living on tiny islands in the midst 
of a vast southern ocean. There are other ways of 
appealing to them. There are other things that are 
more directly relevant to them. And it is those 
things that you need to address. 





Four Indonesian youth leaders visited Australia from 16-29 September under an official bilateral youth exchange 
program. The Indonesian participants were given an overview of Australia’s system of government and programs for 
young Australians, and an opportunity to gain an insight into Australia’s way of life and culture. The Indonesian 
delegation this year was the fourth to visit Australia under the program. Three Australian delegations have so far 
visited Indonesia under the program and a fourth will visit in October. Members of the Indonesian delegation, 
pictured with the Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, (centre), are (from left) Mr Rudy Kairupan, Regional 
Chairman, Indonesian National Youth Committee, West Java (delegation leader); Ms Nia Muliawati, Chairman of the 
Young Generation Development Board, Jakarta; Mr Benney A. Hakim, Chairman of the International Students 
Association, Jakarta; and Ms R.A. Nurlette, Regional Chairman of the Indonesian Business Women’s Association, 


Ambon. (AIS photo). 
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Apartheid and South Africa 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs, in Canberra, on 9 September: 


Nearly 40 years ago, apartheid was unveiled as the grand design for the survival of white minority 
rule, based on a master plan of racial injustice. Nearly four decades later, the legacy of this brutal 
violation of human rights is inflicting a terrible revenge on South African society. 

The apartheid system has gone through various labels in its time, from Separate Development to the 
present Co-operation and Development. None of them has been anything other than euphemism. 
Apartheid — now as in the 1950s — is systematically imposed, constitutionally authorised racial 
repression designed to maintain and protect the economic order and privilege. 


This system of repression has been defended by 
a range of laws drawn up to separate the races 
down to the most pettifogging detail. Consider the 
racial changes allowed or ordered by the South 
African Government in 1984, as reported in the 
local newspapers. Under the Race Classification 
Act, 518 Coloureds became White, 14 Whites 
become Coloured, seven Chinese became White, 
two Whites became Chinese, three Malays 
became White, one White became Indian, 50 
Indians became Coloureds, 54 Coloureds became 
Indians, 17 Indians became Malays, 26 Malays 
became Indians, 89 Blacks became Coloureds, 
five Coloureds became Black, one Black was put 
into the ‘other Asian’ category, three Blacks 
became Indians, four Coloureds became Chinese 
and one Malay became Chinese. One can only 
marvel at minds which can produce such 
decisions. 

But South Africa is more than a slightly lunatic 
anachronism. Its race laws have been reinforced 
by what can only be described as State terrorism 
and enforced by police and defence forces given 
full authority to use violence, even fatal violence, 
against those who have the temerity to oppose the 
system. The tyrannical nature of the regime which 
keeps apartheid going has poisoned the South 
African Government's relationship with the inter- 
national community. South Africa flouts both 
United Nations authority and world opinion with 
its military occupation of Namibia. 

In its attempt to throw a cordon sanitaire around 
apartheid, it thinks nothing of waging violence 
and subversion against its neighbours. It threatens 
economic and even military punishment against 
the frontline States for expressing sympathy for 
black South Africans. South Africa has, by its own 
actions, become the pariah dog of the internation- 
al community, a source of fear and insecurity 
among the majority of its own citizens and all 
those living round about it. 
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It is no wonder that the writer Andre Brink has 
taken the dangerous step of announcing his 
refusal to be drafted into defence forces which are 
used as instruments of state terrorism by South 
Africa. ‘The Fatherland to be defended’, Brink has 
said, ‘must be interpreted as a spiritual quality, a 
system of values, the kind of values whose defeat 
would endanger the essential humanity of a 
community. But to fight for South Africa ... has 
nothing to do with the protection of values that 
deserve to survive.’ 


| have said nothing about this institutionalised 
racial repression that is not already well-known to 
a gathering such as this. But it is important that | 
explain the fundamental reasons for it. It is 
important because, if we do not understand these 
reasons, it will be impossible for us to do anything 
effective to help South Africans change it. And we 
do have a responsibility to make the attempt, for 
reasons that | will come to in a moment. 


Past and contemporary theorists of apartheid 
and its apologists outside South Africa dwell on 
what is said to be the historically innate tribalism 
of black Africans and the capacity of this tribalism 
to create division. It is the profoundest irony that 
the most clannish and secretive and exclusive 
tribe in South Africa is the white tribe itself. The 
irony is compounded by the fact that the policies 
of the South African Government are so obviously 
designed to aggravate the sense of tribal identity 
among Blacks. The central point of these policies 
— the homelands — is based on the concept of 
tribal identity. The constitutional changes agreed 
to in the 1983 referendum — whatever else may 
be said about them — serve to entrench racial 
separation. 


One of the few legal black political organisa- 
tions in South Africa is Inkatha, a group based on 
the Zulu tribe. This is why the South African 
Government has particularly targeted the African 
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National Congress (ANC) and the United Demo- 
cratic Front (UDF), for these are organisations 
seeking to represent all racial groups in the 
community. These ironies aside, the so-called 
propensity towards tribalism by Blacks is said by 
the white tribe to be the reason for the intricate 
and violent system of race law that has obtained in 
South Africa for the last four decades. 


There is another, pragmatic, reason for apar- 
theid. This is that it is an integral part of — and the 
major enabling mechanism for — protecting the 
privileges of South Africa’s economic elite. Black 
South Africans have an important economic 
value. But, as human beings, they are awarded 
almost no value at all. The homelands serve both 
as recruiting ground for cheap labour and 
dumping ground when labour becomes redun- 
dant. 


The panoply of regulation that is unique to 
apartheid plays a crucial role in the economy. The 
group areas system, for example; the system of 
influx control; the recruitment of migratory labour 
from neighbouring countries; the racial basis on 
which access to skilled jobs is controlled; 
systematic discrimination against black trade 
unions; the compound system in gold and coal 
mining — all these are crucial to South Africa’s 
economic system. 


This is a significant reason for the kind of 
changes that have been made in the apartheid 
system; changes that have marginally softened the 
face of apartheid without reducing its effective- 
ness. 


There have been changes. It is important to be 
fair about that. Certain limited political rights at 
the national level have been allowed to 3.5 
million Coloureds and Indians. Some of the more 
obnoxious provisions in the laws governing sex 
and marriage across the race line have been or are 
being repealed. The Government has accepted 
the right of permanent residence of 10 million 
Blacks now living in urban areas. Many aspects of 
petty apartheid have been moderated. Labour 
relations legislation has been altered to allow 
growth in black trade unions. In addition to these 
changes, the Government declares that it is ready 
to negotiate over future constitutional structures 
for Blacks ‘at the highest levels’. It has publicly 
accepted the necessity for peaceful change, albeit 
evolutionary and gradual. It says it is ready to 
consider significant amendments to its influx 
control and pass laws. 


But, since we are being fair about these 
changes, it has to be said also that they are for the 
most part cosmetic and unimportant — inadequ- 
ate to meet the demands of the current realities. 
Inequality and injustice remain, to a degree that 
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black South Africans have obviously decided is 
intolerable. Government opponents continue to 
be detained without charge or trial. The Govern- 
ment remains committed to the enforcement of 
the Group Areas Act and other laws which 
maintain the formal separation of the races. State 
education remains racially separate. The Govern- 
ment has killed or jailed or chased into exile 
almost all the black leaders with whom it says it 
wishes to negotiate. 


Petty apartheid may have been moderated but it 
survives in rules as arcane as any dreamed up by 
protocol officers of the Habsburgs or priests of 
ancient Peru. Blacks may marry Whites but they 
may not live with them in white areas. Blacks may 
have rights to freehold but not in white areas. 
Blacks may play sports with Whites but only at the 
discretion of the sports clubs involved. 


Blacks can become honorary Whites when they 
are good enough athletes but they may still not 
travel in white-only railway carriages, as the West 
Indian bowler Colin Croft discovered a few 
months ago. Blacks may share public parks with 
Whites but not public lavatories. Blacks can go 
into some hotels but not others. In some hotels, 
they can eat and sleep but not dance or swim. 
Blacks can go to white theatre in Johannesburg 
but not to white cinemas. Blacks can enrol in the 
military but they will serve in units normally 
manned on racial lines. Once enrolled, they will 
find that, though military hospitals are integrated, 
military living quarters are not. 


So change has been made. But it has been made 
in the main unevenly, hesitantly and — it must be 
said — cynically; for the engine of the change that 
has taken place has been, not ideological 
conversion, but economic pressure. Apartheid is 
still an essential ingredient in the South African 
economy but the pressure that is being mounted 
against it means that it must be given a less 
inhuman face. 


The tremendous rate of economic growth by 
South Africa over the past 20 years or so has been 
enabled to a definitive degree by the existence of 
cheap labour supplied by and put in bondage to, 
the apartheid system. It has not repaid the 
compliment, however, by either advancing the 
cause of power-sharing by Blacks or helping 
increase their economic power. Black wages have 
been growing over the past few years by 12 per 
cent a year but inflation has been growing in the 
same period by 17 per cent a year. The wages gap 
between black and white wages is still enormous. 
In the finance industries, Blacks earn roughly 44 
per cent of white wages and, in transport and 
communications, about 30 per cent. In all other 
sectors, Blacks receive well under 30 per cent. In 
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mining, where disputation looks set to become 
endemic, Blacks receive less than 20 per cent of 
white wages. 

The apartheid system has the strength, of 
course, to withstand any attempt by Blacks to win 
a greater share of the fruits of South Africa’s 
economic progress, at least for the time being. 
This strength is expressed in an array of laws and 
regulations, backed by force. Black labour is still 
tightly controlled. Employers are liable to heavy 
fines if they employ unregistered workers. 

Black businessmen are not allowed access to 
the white private enterprise system. Even in their 
own ‘free’ enterprise system, they are hemmed in 
by government regulation. Housing, schools, 
transport and health services are still subject to the 
race laws. Twenty three million Blacks comprising 
70 per cent of the population earn 26 per cent of 
national income, compared to the 4.5 million 
Whites (comprising 15 per cent of the population) 
who receive 64 per cent of national income. The 
whole system of apartheid prevents any prospect 
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Alexandra, a ‘black’ township on the 
far outskirts of Johannesburg. All 
urban blacks are required by law to 
live in such townships, provided 
they have permits to work in the 
‘white’ towns and cities that are 
dependent on their labour. But no- 
where in South Africa, even in the 
so-called ‘homelands’, do black peo- 
ple have unrestricted, inviolable 
rights of residence. Throughout the 
country they live precariously and 
under constant threat of forced re- 
moval. (UN photo). 


of Blacks being able to wield effective industrial 
bargaining power. 

It is the South African Government's refusal to 
countenance any effective breakdown of the 
apartheid system that is driving Blacks away from 
the idea of peaceful change and towards violence. 
The South African Government talks vaguely 
about dialogue in ‘meaningful open forum’ but 
the only matters which beg to be discussed are 
apparently not allowed on the agenda and the 
only people who can speak for black South 
Africans are in their graves, in jail or on the run. 

Even before Sharpeville, South African Govern- 
ments have been talking at the Blacks in the 
language of violence. Nobody should be surprised 
therefore — certainly not the South African 
Government itself — that Blacks feel driven to use 
the only mode of communication open to them or 
allowed to them. A riot at bottom, Martin Luther 
King said, is the language of the unheard. Indeed, 
the only really surprising thing about the current 
violence in South Africa is that black South 
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Africans have not behaved more violently, given 
the mountain of injury done to them. 


Even now, when the South African authorities 
go to pains to point out what appears to be aimless 
violence by Blacks against their own kind, it is 
instructive to analyse the nature of this violence. 
Far from being indiscriminate, it is reported by 
observers, a little less subjective than South 
African police, to have been directed at agents of 
law and order which Blacks have reason to hate 
and against the property of people rightly or 
wrongly regarded as agents of economic mastery 
which Blacks find oppressive. Such are the 
divisions and scapegoats which apartheid gener- 
ates. 

The Blacks, more than the police, were reported 
to have helped protect Indians in the Natal 
violence early last month; it was the Indians and 
Blacks, not the police, who were reported to have 
patrolled the township of Inanda near Durban, 
where Blacks and Indians live together. The South 
African Government says that its state of emergen- 
cy to deal with the language of the unheard 
applies in only 36 districts. But these 36 districts 
are home to fully one quarter of South Africa’s 
population. The situation, therefore, is more 
serious than the authorities seem willing to admit. 


Internal pressure having affected only inadequ- 
ate change to apartheid, the victims of apartheid 
have chosen violence to replace it. So the 
bloodbath seems inevitable, as much as both its 
cause and occurrence are deplorable. The prob- 
ability, however, is that violence will not be more 
effective in prospective circumstances. The pre- 
sent violence has caused the South African 
Government strife and embarrassment at home 
and abroad. 


It may even eventually bring about more 
change on the periphery of the system. But there is 
small doubt that it is containable for the time 
being by a regime which holds the Bismarckian 
view that the great questions can only be decided 
by iron and blood. The South African Government 
has given itself enormous political and physical 
power. It has shown itself to be utterly ruthless in 
the exercise and protection of that power. It will 
be a long, hard time before it will allow itself to be 
forced to surrender that power. The South African 
Government has shown itself so far unmoved by 
internal violence. It has shown itself so far 
unmoved by attempts by various nations to use 
their good offices for bridge-building and friendly 
persuasion towards change. What it is afraid of is 
the pressure applied or threatened to the one area 
where it is immediately vulnerable: its economy. 


This external pressure has been well reported 
and documented lately because it is growing. The 
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structure of foreign investment in South Africa is 
especially vulnerable to such pressure, or the 
threat of it. Five countries provide roughly 90 per 
cent of this investment. They are Britain, the 
United States, West Germany, France and 
Switzerland. France, which is responsible for 
between five and 10 per cent of this investment, 
has now banned all new investment and loans to 
South Africa, among other things. It has called on 
the rest of the United Nations to follow its 
example. 

The UN Security Council has already resolved 
to consider sanctions against South Africa if by the 
end of this month the South African Government 
had shown no concrete indication that it intended 
to move quickly to implement the UN independ- 
ence plan for Namibia. Campaigns calling for 
disinvestment by American companies have 
strengthened and have become involved in the 
currents of domestic American politics. This very 
day, the U.S. Senate is scheduled to take up once 
again Congress’s proposals for a ban on the sale of 
krugerrands and prohibitions on bank loans, sales 
of computers and exports of nuclear technology to 
South Africa. 

Canada lately has cancelled a scheme in which 
Canadian investment in South Africa is insured. 
Next month, Ministers of the Nordic countries are 
expected to discuss extending the Scandinavian 
economic sanctions against South Africa. 


Yet another irony about South Africa is that 
business is at the forefront of the battle against 
apartheid. Nowadays, apartheid is bad for busi- 
ness. The South African Government has man- 
aged to protect the currency and stem the 
accelerating flight of short-term capital caused by 
worldwide fears about the violence and dis- 
orderliness that apartheid creates and encourages. 
The Government did this by the drastic expedient 
of currency controls and freezing the repayment 
of foreign debt. The benefits from this action wil! 
no doubt be only temporary. 

The recent mission by Mr de Kock, the 
Governor of the Reserve Bank, seeking help to 
mitigate South Africa’s liquidity crisis, ran into 
widespread nervousness among the international 
banking community. 

A serious problem for South Africa is that its 
consistent deficit budgeting over recent years — 
caused by huge expenditure on the repressive 
institution of apartheid and its defence — has 
been financed by foreign investment and loans. In 
the first six months of this year, the South African 
Government is reported to have borrowed 10 per 
cent more from overseas than it did in the whole 
of 1984. 

Mr de Kock found himself face to face the other 
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day with the question whether or not investors are 
looking for better things to do with their capital 
than risk it in financing such a destructive 
repression. Bankers in Britain — from which 
comes half of all South Africa’s foreign investment 
— have made it clear that the economic questions 
about South Africa can only be decided by 
political answers. Mr de Kock himself has now 
publicly admitted that the future of the South 
African economy depends on progress towards 
political change. This is the real pressure point for 
South Africa: unmoved when schoolchildren 
bleed in Soweto and Uitenhage, it will jump when 
the rand bleeds in London and New York. 


In saying this, | have in effect explained why the 
Australian Government has decided to take action 
against South Africa and its apartheid system. 


We condemn apartheid as an evil doctrine. So 
long as the South African Government continues 
to practise it, it Cannot in our view expect to be 
welcomed back into the international community. 
We believe that South Africa can be pressured 
into peaceful and positive change by the interna- 
tional community acting together and using 
measures that are effective. 

There is no point in threatening actions if the 
threat cannot be carried out. There is no point in 
threatening actions that go beyond a govern- 
ment’s power to carry out. The range of sanctions 
proposed or adopted by the international com- 
munity — a ban on new investment and loans, for 
example — appeal to the Australian Government 
for two reasons. One is that they are proving to be 
effective. The other is that they have growing 
support, particularly in some countries with strong 
financial connections with South Africa. 

So the Australian Government last month 
ordered the suspension of all new investment in 
South Africa by the Government and public 
authorities, except for that which is necessary to 
maintain our diplomatic and consular representa- 
tion there. Direct investment here by the South 
African Government or its agencies is now 
prohibited. All Australian financial institutions 
have been asked to suspend new loans to 
borrowers in South Africa, either directly or 
indirectly. The Australian Trade Commissioner 
will be withdrawn from Johannesburg by the end 
of this month. Various forms of official govern- 
ment assistance for Australians trading in South 
Africa have been withdrawn. We have banned 
exports to South Africa of petroleum and pet- 
roleum products, computer hardware and any 
other products known to be of use to South 
Africa’s security forces. 


We have prohibited the import from South 
Africa of krugerrands and all other coins minted 
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there and all arms, ammunition and military 
vehicles. We have put an embargo on all new 
government contractual dealings with majority- 
owned South African companies for contracts 
worth more than $20 000. We have decided to 
avoid government procurement of supplies from 
South African sources, except that needed to 
maintain diplomatic and consular representation 
in southern Africa, and to restrict government 
sales of goods and services to South Africa. 


We have introduced a code of conduct!: for 
Australian companies which seeks to ensure that 
they do not try to exploit apartheid in ways that 
would not be acceptable here. It proposes that 
places of work should not be racially segregated, 
for example, and that — as in Australia — there 
should be racial equality in such areas as 
recruitment, employment, wages, training and 
promotion. Not having extra-territorial legislative 
authority, the Government has decided that the 
code should be voluntary. Discussions on the 
code between Government and business are 
proceeding amiably and constructively. European 
and American business adhere to similar codes 
which ensure that continuing economic changes 
help, not exploit, black South African labour. The 
Australian Government will expect Australian 
business to observe the same standard. 


In other words, we are part of a growing 
international constituency which seeks, through 
sanctions of various kinds, to pressure the South 
African Government into peaceful change to a 
multiracial society with universal adult suffrage 
and the standard of human rights proposed by the 
UN Declaration.2; We have put in train a range of 
measures which allows us to exert this pressure to 
the limit of our powers and resources. 


We have also set out on other action which will 
enable us to extend our pressure against apartheid 
if or when the need demands. Conscious of the 
inadequacy of previous attempts at multilateral 
economic sanctions, we have voted at the 
Security Council for measures that are mandatory 
and effective. We will continue to contact other 
nations with the objective of exploring further 
action in this regard. 

In addition, we have decided to prepare the 
way, through legislative amendment, to withdraw 
facilities connected to South Africa under various 
government schemes. | mean the Export Finance 
Insurance Corporation, for example; the Export 
Market Development Grant Scheme, the Austra- 
lian Overseas Projects Corporation and the 





1- See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 337. 
2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 5, May 1985, page 
453. 
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Tourism Overseas Promotion Scheme.** The 
Government would then be able to withdraw 
these facilities at short notice if the need arose. 
Finally, the Government is working on a strategy 
which would seek help at the forthcoming 
Commonwealth Head of Government Meeting 
(CHOGM) in the Bahamas for positive and 
effective UN action against South Africa. 


We have in mind a group of international 
authorities who would work out proposals for 
peaceful transition in South Africa to a multiracial 
society with universal suffrage and another group 
of international experts to study how the suspen- 
sion of new investment in South Africa might be 
implemented and co-ordinated. The Government 
has made the point plainly that these are first steps 
in our program of effective pressure on South 
Africa for peaceful reform. How and if we proceed 
further — in civil aviation matters, for example — 
depends on our assessment of the way affairs are 
evolving in South Africa. 


Of course, there are people with an interest in 
the South African question who disagree com- 
pletely with the idea of sanctions. They say that 
sanctions are an unwarranted complication into 
affairs that are complicated enough. Apartheid 
will be undermined eventually by internal econo- 
mic pressure, the critics say; this process will be 
more benign in conditions of economic prosperity 
than in economic austerity brought about by 
sanctions. And anyway, the critics say, sanctions 
will be more likely to hurt the interests of black 
South Africans than to change the minds of the 
white elite. 

Some of these points may have been arguable 
when economic and social conditions in South 
Africa were relatively stable and apparently 
unchangeable. But this cannot be said of present 
or prospective circumstances. Political rights, not 
economic rights, are at the centre of issues in 
South Africa today. Until this central issue is 
resolved, neither economic nor social stability is 
possible in South Africa. 


Secondly, for all the critics’ reservations and 
protestations, apartheid would still be in better 
shape if the international community had not 
expressed its opposition to it through sanctions 
and other actions. In any case most black leaders 
are simply begging for sanctions, even though 
they can be sentenced to death for doing so. They 
are especially angry at the patronising judgement 
that sanctions are bad because they hurt Black 
South Africans. The fact is that Black South 
Africans have been hurting because of apartheid 


3. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, pages 


778-80. 
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for the past 40 years. Who can blame them for 
being furious and cynical at the notion that 
sanctions will somehow hurt them more than 
apartheid can? The question is often asked: why 
should South Africa get this special attention? 

Before | answer | want briefly to talk about 
sporting sanctions. It was decided at Gleneagles, 
nearly 10 years ago, that sport was an activity by 
which the Commonwealth could express its 
detestation of apartheid in general. Most sports in 
Australia have abided by the spirit of Gleneagles. 
The most notorious current case of athletes who 
do not intend to are the rebel cricket team under 
Kim Hughes. Let me make it clear: the Govern- 
ment has no power to stop them from going. Some 
might sympathise with people given the prospect 
of such large and unexpected wealth. They have 
the right to go. But, before they do, they should 
consider some pertinent points. 

First, the moment they set foot in South Africa, it 
is London to a brick that Brisbane will have to kiss 
the Olympic Games goodbye. They should be 
quite clear about that. 

Second, they should be clear that the Black 
South Africans who will come to demonstrate 
against them have an excellent chance of being 
jailed without charge or trial or being shot dead or 
any punishment in between. 





Dr Allan Boesak, the South African intellectual and 
President of the World Alliance of Churches, visited 
Australia in October 1984. (See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 
11, November 1984, page 1188). He was arrested on 27 
August this year, one day before leading a United 
Democratic Front rally. He has since been released from 
jail on very stringent bail conditions and has been 
charged with four offences relating to subversion. (AIS 
photo). 
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An all-male hostel in Soweto, a ‘black’ township about 10 miles from Johannesburg. A large percentage of South 
Africa’s black workers are migrants who are forced to live in such hostels, separated from their families, and in 
conditions widely considered unfit for human habitation. They are forced to return to their ‘homelands’ at the end of 
a work contract period of a year or so, and to wait there until they can obtain a new work contract. (UN photo). 


Third, they should ponder the question why the 
South African authorities have budgeted $6 
million for their security, on top of the $2.7 
million that their tour is going to cost in the 
ordinary way. The answer is that every dollar of it 
will be needed for the police dogs and scout cars 
and barbed wire to keep away Black South 
Africans who will want to express their disgust 
and resentment at the tour. They should consider 
the damage they are about to do to their country’s 
reputation and the insult they are about to offer 
their non-white counterparts. 

Finally, they should by now understand that 
South Africa will pay any price and go to any 
lengths to mount any activity that will help make 
apartheid respectable. That is what the rebels are 
being paid to do: the price of their reputation is to 
make apartheid respectable. They sell themselves 
and their reputations cheaply. Otherwise, South 
Africa would not be prepared to invest a king's 
ransom on Australia’s B team. 

It is often said that sports sanctions are an unfair 
burden to athletes. Sanctions on business and 
investment, the code of conduct and other 
measures whose details | gave a moment ago 
demonstrate that this is not so. The onus of 
Australian sanctions policy is now spread across a 
broad social range. The Commonwealth and 
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African countries are watching the rebel tour 
closely. And it is not for the cricket. In the 
long-run, the tour will be an event that Australians 
will come deeply to regret. 


Given the circumstances and considering the 
publicity given to them, | am frankly often amazed 
that the question so often arises about South Africa 
attracting such singular attention. Everybody 
should be clear by now about what the South 
African system is all about. It is unique. It has been 
carefully drawn up so that a white-controlled 
economy can exploit a bottomless pit of cheap 
labour — even slave labour. Every nook and 
cranny in the law and all the apparatus of order 
have been mobilised to keep this system running 
as smoothly as possible, because it is extremely 
profitable. 


Two-thirds of the people of South Africa have 
been assigned to race ghettos in order to facilitate 
the system. They have been assigned 13 per cent 
of the land in South Africa — the 13 per cent that 
is least valuable — so that the system will not be 
threatened. South Africa has the only Christian 
sect which approves this system. And the system is 
protected by police, military and paramilitary 
forces given carte blanche to use brutality against 
fathers, mothers and children alike. 
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This institutionalised racial repression does not 
happen anywhere else in the world — not even in 
such favourite bogeys as Uganda or Libya or the 
Soviet Union. People were tried and found guilty 
at Nuremberg for doing less. There might be those 
who want to pass it by on the other side of the 
road or make money out of it or even play cricket 
with people who tolerate it. | feel very sorry for 
them. But, if they think about it, even people so 
desensitised are surely sensible enough to see that 
South Africa is a very special case indeed. This is 
why the Australian Government feels honour- 
bound to do what it can to change it. 


Now we have to be careful when we attempt 
this that we do not use South Africa — if | can use 
Chester Crocker’s words of five years ago — ‘as a 
political firesale to be ransacked for confirmation 
of previously held convictions’. The condition of 
non-White South Africans is too serious for us to 
use them for our own political games. As of now, 
apartheid survives: a unique system of institution- 
al and constitutional repression imposed on the 
majority by a powerful minority on purely racial 
grounds. | 

There are signs that the South African Govern- 
ment has been so unsettled by a combination of 
external pressure and sheer fury internally that it 
may be prepared to consider the unthinkable and 
unspeakable. There are White South Africans who 
are weary of the racial tension and want an end to 
it. There are Black South Africans who have 
demonstrated that they are ready to wage violence 
and die for an end to the system that oppresses 
them. We cannot disconnect ourselves from this 
and all its ramifications. 


By its history and its position in international 
developments and conditions, South Africa is part 
of the Western experience, just as we are. 
Whatever we may think of the international order, 
South Africa is an integral part of it. In all manner 
of ways — as the major producer of the world’s 
gold, vanadium and other minerals, for example; 
lying next to significant oil shipping routes — 
South Africa is also an integral part of the 
international security system. We are connected 
to South Africa in this way too. 


If the South African Government continues its 
uniquely noxious social system, all this is going to 
be overwhelmed by the approaching storm. 


The world community has tried to effect reform 
in South Africa by encouraging and cajoling 
various South African Governments. The effort has 
been patient and it has in the main been 
unavailing. Because of their obduracy and their 
prejudice, the White elite in South Africa is 
involved in ever-spiralling internal protest and 
unrest. The state of emergency, with its attendant 
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array of force, may contain this unrest — but only 
for the time being. South African Whites are 
learning that every summer has to be paid for by 
winter. Protest in South Africa will grow. Violence 
will spread. Their effects will be felt along all the 
connections between South Africa and us in the 
world community. 

Some people see in all this the hand of 
communism. There is little evidence for this 
excuse. To the extent that there is communist 
influence in South Africa, it is the product of the 
South African Government's own actions. To the 
extent that it grows, the South African Govern- 
ment can take all the credit. If communism is the 
result of what is happening in South Africa today, 
the South African Government can blame nobody 
but itself. 

So there are eminently respectable reasons — of 
principle and self-interest — why Australia should 
be active in the international campaign against 
apartheid. We should be realistic about the 
difficulties, however unhappy we may be about 
their reasons and origins. We should resist any 
romantic illusions that apartheid will die without a 
struggle. One of its most malevolent manifesta- 
tions is its deliberate fostering of tribal identity 
among its victims. This will be extremely difficult 
to break down. Even the White elite will have its 
own tribal problems: if the South African Govern- 
ment embarks on really serious reform, it will 
have to do so over the opposition of the ultras 
camped on its right. 

Black leaders who could have helped are in 
their graves or in jail. The wrong that has to be 
righted has been built into every facet of the 
society. The whole process will need to be 
managed with the greatest sensitivity. But a 
beginning must be made. There has been enough 
misery in South Africa already. The consequences 
are ready to spill well over the borders of South 
Africa. 

The Australian Government intends to play its 
part in getting the reform process under way. It 
intends to do this through its own forms of 
pressure on South Africa, through its direct 
contacts with South Africa, through CHOGM and 
the Commonwealth and through the UN. Our 
objective is simply stated. We do not want to 
bring South Africa to its knees. We want to bring it 
to its senses. Apartheid must go. Instead, all 
parties involved must begin the process of 
replacing it with a society that is multiracial and 
non-fragmented and governed according to a 
system of majority rule chosen by universal 
suffrage. Anything less and South Africa will 
remain a danger to world stability, a cause of 
oppression at home and a source of shame and 
disgust around the world. 
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Directions in Aboriginal affairs 


Speech by the Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, MP, at the National Press Club, 


Canberra, on 13 September: 


Madam President, we are celebrating National Aborigines’ Week with two things in mind. First, 
Aboriginal people look back to their achievements and forward to what needs to be done. They 
celebrate these achievements with functions of all kinds throughout the country. 

During the week, the Aboriginal flag has flown over many official buildings and in many public 
places. It has become the symbol of the Aboriginal people’s struggle for recognition but it also depicts 
their determination to win a better life for themselves and for their children. Aborigines’ Week, then, is 


first of all a celebration. 


Secondly, however, this week is especially a time for non-Aborigines to understand more about the 
world of Aboriginal people, to become aware of the life and culture of the first Australians, and to 
discover ways in which they can support and help their fellow citizens realise their ambitions. 


As Minister for Aboriginal Affairs in the Federal 
Government, | am involved in both these aspects 
of the activities of National Aborigines’ Week. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that | should bring to your 
notice some of the urgent national questions that 
arise and from my experience both as Minister 
and previous to that to offer some thoughts about 
the directions needed to be followed for the 
future, 

One of the major issues which must be faced by 
us as a nation is our general attitude toward 
Aboriginal people. Few things concern me more 
than the results of a public opinion survey the 
Government commissioned last year. This poll 
was designed to gauge the attitude of the average 
Australian towards Aborigines. And in this survey, 
white Australians hardly did themselves proud by 
indicating a widespread refusal — despite all the 
available evidence — to see any section of 
Aboriginal people as a group whose social de- 
privation required positive Government support. 

It was found that many saw Aborigines as a 
privileged group and that less than 20 per cent 
had strong feelings of support for Aboriginal 
people and their aspirations. Most saw the range 
of special Government programs as largely a 
waste of money and there was a widespread view 
that ‘everyone should be equally treated’, that 
somehow Aborigines were getting something to 
which they were not entitled. | would ask you to 
consider why such attitudes can be so widely held 
about such an obviously disadvantaged group, 
and in a country which prides itself on giving each 
person a fair go. 

Admittedly, this survey was conducted at a time 
when a widespread campaign against Aboriginal 
land rights had had the effect of creating unreal 
fears and concerns in the community at large. And 
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it is worrisome indeed that independent thinkers 
can now appear to have been so easily manipu- 
lated. But to be truthful, this campaign against 
Aboriginal land rights cannot account for all of the 
poll results. It seems that few people know of and 
understand the reality of imposed living condi- 
tions under which Aborigines have been forced to 
live. We must ask ourselves how we can be so 
little informed; how we can know so little of a past 
that is still so much a part of the present; how that 
past presently affects Aboriginal people. 


With these sorts of attitudes, what is it that 
Aboriginal people feel they have to celebrate this 
week? At the most basic level, the answer must be 
that the Aboriginal people have survived. And 
they have survived with their Aboriginality intact. 
In spite of everything that has been done to them, 
the Aboriginal people still practise their own 
culture and their own traditions. In doing so, they 
teach the rest of us important lessons about 
ourselves, our nation and our common humanity. 


The culture and traditions of the Aboriginal 
people are the oldest extant traditions in the 
world. Their religion is much older than the Bible, 
their art older than that in the underground caves 
of Europe. This unique tradition is no archaeolog- 
ist's plaything. It is a living, growing culture, with 
roots going back to the Dreamtime, that is, to the 
birth of Mankind. Here indeed is a survival worthy 
of celebration. Not only in our own country, but 
throughout the world, the culture and traditions of 
the Aboriginal people of Australia are increasingly 
recognised as an important part of the common 
heritage of humanity. 


Every Australian can enjoy and respect these 
great gifts from the past, still fresh today, still 
practised, and refined, in many places throughout 
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the land. In this week, we recognise those 
Australians who have been the custodians of this 
culture. It has, however, not been easy for them to 
do so. We have to face the facts. The British and 
other European ‘settlers’ who invaded this country 
seized the land by force and dispossessed the 
original owners. They brought diseases against 
which the Aboriginal people had little immunity. 
They were poisoned or shot in far greater numbers 
than our historians can ever bring themselves to 
admit. 

Most of all, the ‘march of civilisation’ brought 
with it the systematic destruction of an environ- 
ment which was not only of economic but also of 
religious importance to the people living in and at 
one with it. We like to think of the ‘settlement’ of 
Australia as ‘advancing’ against a frontier of 
retreating Aborigines. In truth, they did not retreat. 
They stayed to fight and they either fell in battle or 
were assimilated into an uneasy and degrading 
fringe existence around the European settlements. 


Colonisation worked in a vicious circle. The 
colonisers took the land and debased the Abor- 
iginal people because they claimed they were 
scarcely human. Having, through a process of 
terror and exploitation, dehumanised those peo- 
ple, the colonisers then said, ‘see, we told you 
they were barely human’, and used the Aboriginal 
condition as an excuse to exploit them further. 
Why should we wonder, then, that Aborigines 
see, the Europeans’ arrival as a Catastrophe, the 
‘Day the Sky Fell Down’? This was an event — so 
profound in its destruction and so pervasive in its 
effects — that Aboriginal people today are still 
trying to recover from it. We have to understand 
this important fact about our national develop- 
ment. The first inhabitants were so assailed, the 
destruction of their society so complete, and the 
culture into which they were expected to assimi- 
late so alien, that mere survival is itself remark- 
able. 


The degradation and devaluation of Aboriginal 
people has been commonplace for so long that we 
have now come to the comfortable conclusion 
that it is they who are to blame for their failures to 
meet our standards. Our public opinion research 
showed quite clearly how Aborigines are judged 
by others’ standards. When people say, ‘treat 
everyone equally’, they mean ‘treat everyone 
according to white, European standards’. Well, 
Aborigines don’t see that as equal treatment. 
‘Treating everyone equally’ is to treat Aborigines 
fairly — by their own standards and according to 
their own priorities. 

But even by white Australian society's fairly 
material standards, the present situation of many 
Aborigines continues to be an indictment of the 
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indifference or prejudice of this affluent and 
humanitarian society in which we live and in 
which they now live. The conditions under which 
many Aborigines live are shocking. In many 
places, housing is not adequate. The health status 
of many is a scandal. Alcohol abuse is rife and 
petrol or glue sniffing among the young has 
become a sad and urgent problem. 

Aborigines are more likely to go to jail, and to 
return there, than other Australians, and for crimes 
for which others are not jailed. Over half the adult 
population is unemployed; perhaps many are 
unemployable. Education standards for many are 
low, and, for those whose mother tongue is not 
English, there is a double handicap. For many 
Aborigines, life thus looks very bleak. Australia is 
not their ‘Lucky Country’. 

Why, then, do so many non-Aboriginal people 
have so little sympathy or concern for the plight of 
their fellow-citizens? Why do so many simply 
blame the victims of the vicious circle of despair 
and poverty in which Aboriginal people are 
caught? This problem will not go away unless we 
meet Aboriginal people half-way. Aborigines 
won't one day turn into people just like us, simply 
to please us. The realities of our national past will 
remain. 

The descendants of those original inhabitants, 
whose lands were taken and whose culture was 
despoiled, will not forget. These people will not 
go away. Their children will not go away. Their 
grandchildren will be here, with yours and mine, 
in the next century. They will not behave in ways 
we consider acceptable simply because we wish 
to see everyone treated equally. Equally, that is, in 
our terms. What | want, and what Aborigines 
want, is for them to have an equal opportunity, to 
make for themselves whatever they aspire to 
achieve. 

Aboriginal people have to be accepted as 
people in their own right, with their own culture 
and traditions. For them, equality comes with the 
recognition of those traditions, with the honour 
and dignity paid to them that they deserve. To do 
this is to put Aboriginal interests in the perspective 
of our aspirations for a multicultural Australia. Yet 
it is one of the ironies of those aspirations that 
these very principles threaten to bypass the first 
Australians of all. 


Australians are highly critical of the violent 
confrontation practised by the South African 
regime to enforce its policy of oppression of one 
race by another. We must ensure that such a 
situation can never occur here. We say the colour 
of a person’s skin should not matter. The Abor- 
igines believe this too, but can we really be 
surprised if some international figures remind us 
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Ayers Rock with the Olgas in the background. The Rock is soon to be known as ‘Uluru ’, with title deeds transferred to 


the Uluru-Katatjuta Land Trust. (AIS photo). 


of the beam in our own eye? Can we really resent 
the contradictions they point to when so much 
still remains to be done? 

What | am talking about here is not the size or 
nature of government programs, although | be- 
lieve a range of special programs is necessary. | 
am talking about something much more profound 
— our national attitudes. How much are we as a 
community prepared to do to face up to these 
issues and to work together to overcome the sad 
inheritance from the past? 

Madam President, | have recently been 
ashamed to see one answer to that question from 
one powerful group. Some people in the mining 
industry have not hesitated to call up the evils of 
racial prejudice to misrepresent the truth and even 
to invoke God’s name, in a cynical and hypocri- 
tical attack on modest and reasonable proposals 
for Aboriginal land justice. | say ‘some people in 
the mining industry’ because it is to the credit of 
many that they understand that mining and 
Aboriginal people co-exist constructively and 
profitably in the national interest. Certainly, there 
is no profit in letting these hatreds and prejudices 
rule our community life. Those who promote 
them must take responsibility in the future. Today, 
among people whose professional skills lie in the 
areas of information and persuasion, | suggest that 
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the future of Aboriginal people, as Australians in 
the Australia of today, is an issue going well 
beyond what governments can do by themselves. 

This is the time for what has long been called 
the Fourth Estate to exercise its power in the 
national interest — and it is in the national interest 
that Aboriginal Australians be better understood 
by all Australians. The Aboriginal issue is one 
which goes beyond whether one Aboriginal pro- 
ject, funded with public money, succeeds or fails. 
It goes beyond looking at the failures — whether 
of governments to meet Aborigines’ needs, or of 
Aborigines to meet government or public expecta- 
tions. It goes to the question whether we want to 
live together with mutual respect. As | have said, 
Aborigines have had to make adjustments. Now, 
white Australia needs to give a little. 

We are not to blame for the past but we must 
face up to it. There is little to be gained either for 
Aborigines or Australia as a whole, from our 
feeling guilty. But we shall indeed be guilty if we 
fail to understand how the past has influenced the 
present. That is, the size and scope of the task 
facing Aboriginal people in their struggle for a 
better life. 

We do have to see how what has happened 
affects what is now happening. The disease, 
alcohol abuse, poor education and all the rest tell 
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us something about how meaning and hope went 
out of Aborigines’ lives, and how hard it is to 
restore them. We also have to understand the 
anger and even aggression of many younger 
Aboriginal people. It is hardly surprising that some 
take up the rhetoric of Third World. It is equally 
understandable that some have espoused notions 
of ‘sovereignty’ separate and apart from that of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

But | feel compelled to point out again that the 
question of Aboriginal sovereignty is not at issue. 
Many Aboriginal veterans have already made it 
clear that Aboriginal people are citizens of Austra- 
lia in every sense of that word. No less than any 
other Australian, Aborigines owe allegiance to 
Australia. We all do. Their future, like that of all 
Australians, lies in this nation as citizens of this 
nation. Nor does the Government accept any 
notion of residual sovereignty, implying that, in 
some way, the sovereign Australian nation can or 
should deal with some imagined ‘Aboriginal 
nation’ on some matters. 

We are, however, firmly committed to exten- 
sive consultation with Aboriginal people and we 
are committed to self-management. But we will 
have nothing to do with ideas of sovereignty or 
separate development. We do not want anything 
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to do with apartheid in this country. We shall not 
lock Aborigines away in separate polities. Nor 
shall we be content to keep them in a group at the 
bottom end of the social-economic ladder — for 
surely that is economic apartheid as much as 
Afrikaner oppression is political apartheid. 

By self-management, | mean the ability of 
Aboriginal people to run their own affairs. They 
have to take that responsibility which means, 
among other things, accepting the blame when 
things go wrong. You cannot truly take responsi- 
bility for the control of your life if you are not also 
willing to shoulder the blame when your own 
decisions bring about the wrong result. The 
taxpayers make a significant contribution to Abor- 
iginal special programs. They expect that money 
to be well-spent and they expect me to ensure that 
it is used to best advantage. Aboriginal people 
must understand that self-management means 
spending public money responsibly and in ways 
which are accountable, not only to the Aboriginal 
community as a whole, but to the public at large. 

The condition of the Aboriginal people is not 
something which can be improved by govern- 
ments alone — perhaps least of all by govern- 
ments. It is not something about which the 
non-Aboriginal majority in Australia can take 
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unilateral decisions, and certainly not by ignoring 
or rejecting the realities of the past and of the 
present. And Aboriginal people themselves can do 
only so much. In the two and a half years since | 
became Minister, the Government has pressed 
ahead with many new initiatives. The Aboriginal 
people themselves have in many cases made 
remarkable achievements. | am convinced that, 
with proper encouragement, Aboriginal people 
can achieve their true potential in this country. 


Central to Aboriginal people’s loss of hope is 
their loss of land. This sense of place is difficult for 
us to understand — perhaps we may never do so. 
But this is something on which we have to reach 
an accommodation with Aboriginal aspirations. 
Central, therefore, to my concern that we all meet 
the challenge which the present condition of 
Aboriginal people presents, is that we face the 
issue of land justice. Since this Government took 
office, this matter has had a high priority. | have 
consulted closely with Aborigines and their advis- 
ers. | have spoken at length with State Govern- 
ments. 

Quite clearly, there has had to be compromise. 
It would be foolish to deny that there are profound 
concerns in the community on this issue. But our 
research into public opinion has shown that there 
are deeply-held misconceptions and prejudices 
about Aboriginal land rights. Our task is, there- 
fore, twofold. We must first try to explain to 
average Australians that our policies do not 
present a threat to them; that it is moderate and 
reasonable for Aborigines to have a say about 
whether the miners send in the bulldozers; that no 
private land is under threat. 

| don’t object to reasonable argument, even 
strong argument, on these issues. But | do object 
to unreasonable, unfair and prejudiced presenta- 
tions which are deliberate campaigns of fear. 


The Government has endorsed the principles 
known as the ‘preferred model’ because we 
believe them to be just. We believe that a measure 
of justice is needed if we are to settle the issues 
which have arisen from the evils of the past. This 
is not ‘divisive’, as some say. In reality, it is the 
opponents of Aboriginal land rights who seek to 
continue to divide the nation because they look 
for short-term gains from the promotion of racial 
hate and ideas of race superiority. In the short- 
term, they may have some effect but over time 
most fair-minded Australians will realise the 
magnitude of the mischief these critics of Abor- 
iginal land rights have attempted. 

We also believe it to be no more than just to the 
Aboriginal people with such a depressed and 
devalued status that has resulted from this dispos- 
session. The land resource will give many a secure 
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economic and social base. It will provide the 
psychological support necessary if ever those in 
deepest distress are to start the long slow climb 
back to their own independence and dignity as 
people. 

This is no idle theory. Go to the Northern 
Territory, and see for yourself where Aboriginal 
people have the security of their own land and the 
deep satisfaction of access to their own cultural 
and tribal roots. Contrast these with the ‘settle- 
ments’ and towns. In a while, we will be inviting 
you to Uluru to witness an event of profound 
significance. His Excellency the Governor- 
General, the Queen’s representative, will hand to 
the Uluru-Katatjuta Land Trust the title deeds to 
what has been known, for a little while, as Ayers 
Rock. The Land Trust will hold title to the land on 
behalf of all Aborigines entitled by Aboriginal 
tradition to the use or occupation of the land. And 
these people, whose ancestors had lived there for 
thousands of years before the first Saxon king 
occupied the throne of England, will lease back to 
us all this area so that all Australians may share 
this remarkable and unique national monument. 


Here indeed is lands rights in operation to the 
benefit of all in Australia. This symbolic occasion 
will, | hope, give us a practical example of the real 
benefits we may all expect from a true and lasting 
reconciliation between black and white in this 
country. 

As | have said, a compromise is needed. But | 
believe it is by no means beyond us to achieve 
that compromise and to obtain for Aboriginal 
people the ‘fair go’ which Australians believe is 
the hallmark of our society. As | have shown, 
these are not easy or simple goals to achieve. But 
they are clearly achievable and must be pursued if 
Australia is to outgrow its legacy of racial mistrust. 


The future direction of Aboriginal affairs is not 
something that lies solely in this Government's 
hands. Aborigines themselves, and especially 
those who aspire to lead Aboriginal people, need 
to face new challenges not totally circumscribed 
by Aboriginal aspirations. The wider community 
must equally accept a full measure of responsibili- 
ties for the full development of our indigenous 
people as an integral, vital and essential compo- 
nent of a broadly-based, multicultural Australia. 


This is not a time to look back to the old hates, 
whether of white for black, or of black for white. 
Nor can we look forward to keeping up prejudices 
or misconceptions. A new understanding and a 
new tolerance are needed, and, most of all, a new 
resolve to pursue them. For, in truth, Australia has 
no other choice, if we are to solidify the founda- 
tions for a just, socially equitable and compas- 
sionate society. 
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Antarctica under threat? 


ANTARCTICA 


Speech delivered on behalf of the Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, MP, by the Member for 
Hawker, Mr Ralph Jacobi, MP, to the Australian Conservation Foundation national conference and 
festival of Antarctica, at the University of Melbourne, on 14 September: 


Australia has long been interested in Antarctica, at least since the 1890s. Edgworth David's finding 
the South Magnetic Pole in 1907 and Mawson’s epic expedition from 1911 to 1914 both testify to our 


early involvement. 


Mawson returned from 1929 to 1931, at a time of great budget stringency under a Labor Government, 
it should be noted! Just 50 years ago we became the residual legatees of 42 per cent of the white 
continent when Great Britain ceded its claims to us. 


After World War II we resumed activity after a 
long lapse when Phillip Law began his Antarctic 
odyssey, and in 1954 we established our first 
Antarctic base at Mawson. 

The Antarctic continent is the: 
coldest — the lowest surface temperature ever 

recorded on Earth is —89.6°C, re- 
corded at Soviet Union’s Vostok sta- 
tion; 

highest — the average elevation is approximate- 
ly 2500 metres; 

— the average annual precipitation is 12 
cm and on the Central Highland of 
Greater Antarctica the average is 5 cm 
which is half the average rainfall of 
towns such as Oodnadatta and Bird- 
sville; and 

windiest — maximum gusts of more than 250 km 

per hour have been recorded, which 
is equivalent in force to Cyclone 
‘Tracey’. Some coastal areas of 
Antarctic often experience winds 
which exceed hurricane force, 120 
km per hour, for several days at a 
time. 

Antarctica covers an area of 14 million square 
kilometres, with ice sheet covering more than 95 
per cent of land area with average depth of two 
kilometres and greatest depth about 4.8 
kilometres. Seven countries claim sovereignty 
over parts of Antarctica — Argentina, Australia, 
Chile, France, New Zealand, Norway and the 
United Kingdom. Some of these claims overlap. 
Australia’s Antarctic Territory covers some six 
million square kilometres, about 42 per cent of the 
Antarctic continent. There is a segment of the 
continent which remains unclaimed. 

| draw your attention to those sections of the 
ALP national platform dealing with the care and 
maintenance of Antarctic. These references occur 
in three areas of policy, environment, foreign 
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affairs and science and technology. In the en- 
vironment policy, paragraph 21 provides that a 
Labor Government will: 

Oppose any development or exploitation of resources 

in the Antarctic Treaty Area which may cause damage 

to the marine or terrestrial environment. 

This wording was unchanged in the national 
conferences of 1982 and 1984. 

The foreign affairs policy, paragraph 16, states 
that Labor: 

Continues to believe that it is in the best interests of 

Australia and the international community that the 

Antarctic remain demilitarised, free of nuclear 

weapons, and that there should be careful conserva- 

tion of its environment and rational management of 

its resources. The Antarctic Treaty has been a major 

success in achieving these objectives. Labor will 

support the right of all countries to contribute to these 

objectives. 

This wording was substantially re-written in 
1984. 


The science and technology policy was altered 
in 1984 to provide an introductory paragraph, 
beginning with a major, but common, error in the 
first sentence. ‘The Antarctic Treaty expires in 
1991’. This will be corrected at the 1986 confer- 
ence and should, of course, read: ‘The Antarctic 
Treaty may come up for review in 1991 or 
thereafter’. 

At present the Antarctic continent is the last 
remaining land mass on earth free from political 
influence, pollution, military activities, exploita- 
tion and all other excesses of the human species. 
Australia must take the initiative and play a 
leading role in ensuring that the new Treaty 
maintains and enhances the wilderness character 
of Antarctica. The Antarctic Treaty must be used 
to ensure a permanent prohibition on all activities 
which could damage the continent. 

After this introduction, four paragraphs of poli- 
cy follow. A Labor Government will: 

è encourage investigation of scientific, marine, 
freshwater, meteorological and other resources 
in Antarctica; 
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® upgrade the existing facilities and provide 
financial support for new research projects 
especially in the fields of hydrology, glaciology 
and climatology; 

® organise an international scientific conference 
with the participation of all countries claiming 
rights or already having bases on Antarctica in 
order to co-ordinate and reassert our leading 
role on the continent; and 

@ encourage more flexible deployment of activity 
in the Antarctic rather than concentrating on 
the development of the existing bases. 


These were unchanged from 1982. In addition a 
special resolution was carried after brief debate at 
the 1984 conference: 


Antarctica 

This conference expresses its concern that no effec- 
tive action has been taken to implement the recom- 
mendations made in successive reports since 1979 by 
the Antarctic Research Policy Advisory Committee 
(ARPAC). 

This conference believes Australia should support a 
high quality research program in Antarctica directed 
towards: 

@ the living and mineral resources of the Antarctic 
and the environmental effects of their exploitation: 

© the effect of Antarctic climate, weather and ocean 
circulation in the Southern Ocean area, particular- 
ly as these relate to Australia; and 

@ taking advantage of the special opportunities 
afforded by the uniqueness of the Antarctic. 

In particular we call on the Government to provide 
funds to upgrade the existing transport system by 
provision of a dual purpose ice breaking cargo- 
research vessel together with intercontinental air 
capability. 


The Australian Government's main policy in- 

terests can be broadly summarised as: 

® to preserve our sovereignty over the Australian 
Antarctic Territory (AAT), including our 
sovereign rights over the adjacent offshore 
area; 

® to maintain Antarctica free from strategic and/ 
or political confrontation; 

® to protect the Antarctic environment, having 
regard both to its special qualities and its effects 
on our region; 

® to derive any reasonable economic benefit 
from the living and non-living resources of the 
AAT; 

è to take advantage of the special opportunities 
Antarctica offers for scientific research; and 
®@ to be informed about and able to influence 

developments in a region geographically proxi- 

mate to Australia. 

The Government believes that the system which 
best meets all of Australia’s interests is the 
Antarctic Treaty and its associated conventions 
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and measures. The Antarctic Treaty is the main 
international instrument regulating the activities of 
nations in Antarctica. It was signed in 1959 by the 
12 nations, including Australia, the U.S. and the 
USSR, which maintained stations in Antarctica 
during the International Geophysical Year (IGY) of 
1957-58. It entered into force in 1961. The Treaty 
evolved from the spirit of co-operations which 
marked the IGY, however, it goes back into 
East-West tensions of the late 1940s and 1950s 
and tensions resulting from overlapping 
sovereignty claims. 

The 12 original signatories are known as 
consultative parties. Any other acceding nation 
which is engaged in substantial research in 
Antarctica may also become a consultative party. 
There are now 16 consultative parties, and 16 
other nations which are signatories to the Treaty. 
The Treaty stipulates that Antarctica should ‘for- 
ever ... be used exclusively for peaceful pur- 
poses’, and ‘not become the scene or object of 
international discord’. Nuclear explosions and 
disposal of radioactive wastes are prohibited, as 
are ‘any measures of a military nature’. As a result 
of these provisions, Antarctica is the first effective, 
functioning nuclear free zone in the world to 
which the two superpowers are party. The Treaty 
guarantees freedom of scientific research through- 
out the continent, and encourages international 
co-operation. 

All this was made acceptable to the claimant 
States by having the Treaty provide — in Article IV 
— that nothing contained in it shall be interpreted 
as ‘a renunciation by any contracting party of 
previously asserted rights of or claims to territorial 
sovereignty’. Article IV equally protects the posi- 
tion of the non-claimants by providing that 
nothing in it shall be interpreted as ‘prejudicing 
the position of any contracting party as regards its 
recognition of any other State’s ... claim to 
territorial sovereignty in Antarctica’. The Treaty 
thus seeks to ensure that the position of any State 
will not be improved or worsened by acts or 
activities which take place while the Treaty is in 
force and thus helps avoid international tensions 
and conflicts in the area. 

It is often mistakenly thought that the Antarctic 
Treaty will expire in 1991. This is not so. The 
Treaty was concluded to provide a framework for 
activity in Antarctica indefinitely. However, there 
is provision for a conference to be convened to 
review its operation, if a request for such a 
conference is made by one of the consultative 
parties at any time after the expiration of 30 years 
from 1961, the date of entry into force of the 
Treaty. 

The Antarctic Treaty provides an open and 
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flexible framework on which to build to meet 
changing perceptions, values and demands. This 
has been demonstrated over the 25 years the 
Treaty has operated. During this time, for exam- 
ple, our perceptions of what constitutes environ- 
mental impact and pollution have changed sub- 
stantially and the Treaty system has reacted to 
meet this change. 


The question of non-living resource exploita- 
tion was not addressed 25 years ago when the 
Treaty was drawn up; it was not seen as a priority 
at that time. However, in 1977 the Antarctic 
Treaty consultative parties agreed to apply a 
moratorium on possible minerals activity in 
Antarctica, while a regime governing possible 
future mineral activities was determined. The 
consultative parties recognised that unregulated 
activity could adversely affect the environment 
and other uses of Antarctica, and that a minerals 
regime with strong environment protection mea- 
sures should be negotiated before pressures to 
exploit these resources occur. It should be 
appreciated that the purpose of the ‘minerals 
regime’ associated with the name of New Zea- 
land’s Chris Beeby is to introduce stringent 
environment controls which may not otherwise 
exist. Its effect will be to inhibit rather than 
facilitate mineral exploitation. 


Many fears about economic exploitation of the 
Antarctic continent are extremely unrealistic 
given the intractable problems posed, with the 
possible exception of the Antarctic Peninsula, due 
south of South America where much of the 
landmass is exposed all year. In this area minerals 
have been found, and indications of off-shore oil, 
but the sheer cost and difficulty of exploitation do 
not make it an attractive prospect. Much of the 
landmass is covered by an ice cap averaging 2500 
metres in height and which moves in disconcert- 
ing ways. With some prospect of an oil glut until 
the year 2000 or beyond, and with falling prices 
for coal and many other minerals, Antarctica is 
unlikely to be the Yukon of the 1990s. As | have 
said on many occasions, if the world faces such a 
collapse in the supply of basic commodities that 
Antarctica was seen as the only possible source of 
supply, then it would be time for us to start 
looking around for another planet. 


Environmental protection measures which have 
evolved from and within the Antarctic Treaty 
include the Convention on the Conservation of 
Antarctic Marine Living Resources (CCAMLR), the 
Agreed Measures for the Conservation of Antarctic 
Fauna and Flora, the Convention for the Con- 
servation of Antarctic Seals and numerous recom- 
mendations from meetings of the Antarctic Treaty 
consultative parties. 
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At consultative party meetings and other 
Antarctic international fora, Australia has a tradi- 
tion of maintaining a high profile and actively 
seeking measures to protect the Antarctic environ- 
ment, a tradition Australia will continue at the 
next Antarctic Treaty consultative meeting in 
Brussels in October 1985 at which man’s impact 
on the environment will feature on the agenda. 
Australia played the predominant role in develop- 
ing the CCAMLR. Australia’s high profile is 
dependent upon Australia continuing to increase 
its efforts in Antarctica as world interest, and other 
nation’s activities, continue to raise the cost of 
maintaining a position as a leading Antarctic 


nation. | l 
It is in relation to the matter of resource 


exploitation that the Antarctic Treaty system is 
subject to considerable criticism. On the one 
hand there are suggestions that Antarctica is the 
‘common heritage of mankind’ and that any 
revenues derived from exploitation should be 
shared. On the other hand there have been calls 
for Antarctica to be declared a ‘world park’ and 
for the minerals moratorium to continue inde- 
finitely. 

Australia could not accept the concept of ‘the 
common heritage of mankind’, when applied to 
Antarctica because it is inconsistent with the 
existence of our long-standing territorial claims, 
which have given Australia a high rank in 
Antarctic discussions. This role which in some 
ways is analogous to trusteeship and not for 
national aggrandisement should not be given up. 
The analogies with the Outer Space Convention 
and the Law of the Sea Convention, used to 
support the common heritage argument, are not 
considered to be valid. 

Discussion has revealed a number of problems 
in the proposal to declare Antarctica a world park, 
not least of which is the uncertainty about the 
precise content and implications of that concept. 
There is a range of actual and potential interests 
which have to be recognised and debated, 
whether we approve or not, including economic 
exploitation of the continent and its surrounding 
seas and political implications, as well as environ- 
mental considerations, scientific research, wildlife 
conservation and recreational or tourist interests. 
Any proposal to manage the Antarctic region 
would need to recognise the challenges and 
threats in all these potential uses of Antarctica. 

It would not be appropriate to implement any 
world park concept in the Antarctic Treaty forum 
unless there is an agreed, precise and feasible 
meaning of that concept and which recognises the 
practical realities of Antarctica. Australia is com- 
mitted to ensure the greatest possible protection of 
the Antarctic environment and it will pursue this 
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goal through measures drawn up directly under 
the Antarctic Treaty, as well as through resource 
negotiations. 

The world park concept sounds very attractive 
— but there is real doubt what it means in 
practice. Because national claims would become 
irrelevant, it might be impossible in practice to 
hold any nation or group accountable for viola- 
tion of the Antarctica’s environment or ecology. 
Erecting a tasteful sign reading ‘World park — 
keep out’, or even ‘Do not litter or feed the 
animals’ would not be adequate. 

Australia’s Antarctic operations are undertaken 
by the Antarctic Division of the Department of 
Science. In recent years there has been an 
increased awareness of the need for environmen- 
tal protection to be taken into account in these 
operations. This is evidenced by the: 
®@ establishment of the Antarctic Environment 

Committee — which includes representatives 

from other Departments — to advise on the 

environmental consideration of the Division's 
operations. All this summer's field programs 
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were considered by the Committee; 
® environmental training which is undertaken by 

all expeditioners; 
® appointment of Station Environment Officers 

and a Division Environment Officer; 
® continuation of the program of returning to 

Australia garbage from the stations; and 
® intention to prepare environmental status re- 

ports for each station following examination of 

the stations this summer. 

The need to preserve Antarctica’s environment 
because of its vulnerability, its importance to 
science in its pristine condition, its influence on 
the global climate and ocean currents and its 
wilderness qualities, should not be questioned. 
The challenge is to achieve this while recognising 
the realities of the area’s complex political and 
administrative circumstances; and the growing 
demands for access to its living and non-living 
resources by nations not traditionally associated 
with Antarctica as well as nations with a history of 
interest in the area. The weekend's discussions 
will, | hope, contribute to meeting this challenge. 
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More than 100 representatives from 22 countries attended the fourth annual meeting of the Commission for the 
Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living Resources (CCAMLR) in Hobart, Tasmania, from 2-13 September. The 
Commission again discussed the need for control of Antarctic fishing and for the introduction of conservation 
measures to protect depleted species of Antarctic fish. CCAMLR adopted the first international regulations on 
Antarctic fishing at its third meeting in 1984 and called on countries fishing the area to provide more detailed 
information for the Commission’s scientific advisers. The absence of adequate data on fishing in the area has been a 
major constraint on the development of conservation measures. Pictured discussing the meeting’s program with the 
CCAMLR administrative officer Mr Terry Grundy (left) is Mr Kim Woo-Sang, Minister of the Embassy of the Republic 
of Korea in Canberra who attended the meeting as an observer. (AIS photo). 
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Parliament 


Parties to the UN Convention on the 
Privileges and Immunities of the 
Specialised Agencies 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Mr Hollis asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 23 May, 1985: 


(1) Which States have acceded to the Conven- - 


tion on the Privileges and Immunities of the 
Specialised Agencies adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on 21 November 
1947. 

(2) Has the Secretary-General of the UN re- 
fused to accept the instrument of accession 
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deposited by Australia, with reservations, on 20 
November 1962; if so, why was it refused. 

(3) What steps have been taken to deposit an 
acceptable instrument of accession. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Eighty-nine States have acceded to the 
Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of 
the Specialised Agencies. The Convention re- 
quires each of the States to indicate to which 
specialised agencies they have undertaken to 
apply the Convention. 

The following table lists these States and indi- 
cates the respective specialised agencies which 
each State has accepted under the Convention. 

(2) Yes. Australia’s instrument of accession was 
not accepted for deposit because the specialised 
agencies did not accept all the reservations set out 
in it (for the text of which see Aust. T.S. 1962 No. 
13). 

(3) The Government is reconsidering the need 
for the reservations with a view to depositing a 
new instrument of accession. This review is in an 
advanced stage. 
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1. ILO. — International Labour Organisation (1948) 


FAO — Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations (1948) 
ICAO — International Civil Aviation Organisation (1948) 
UNESCO — United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (1949) 


IMF — International Monetary Fund (1949) 


IBRD — International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (1949) 


WHO — World Health Organisation (1948) 
UPU — Universal Postal Union (1949) 


ITU — International Telecommunication Union (1951) 


WMO — World Meteorological Organisation (1951) 
IMO — International Maritime Organisation (1959) 
IFC — International Finance Corporation (1959) 

IDA — International Development Association (1962) 


WIPO — World Intellectual Property Organisation (1977) 
IFAD — International Fund for Agricultural Development (1977) 


Note: The dates appearing after the specialised agencies indicates the dates on which the Convention became 


applicable to them. 


Australia-U.S. defence co-operation: 
memoranda of understanding 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Mr Scott asked the Minister for Defence, upon 
notice, on 28 February 1985: 

(1) Further to his predecessor’s answer to 
Question No. 1488 on 4 September 1984,': is he 
able to say whether the programs referred to in 
part (2) of the question have been reported to the 
National and International Security Committee 
(NISC). 

(2) If the NISC has been advised of these two 


1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 1984, page 


946. 
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programs, has the Cabinet also been advised; if 
not, why not. 

(3) Of the two programs stated to be classified, 
did either one or both involve the testing of the 
MX missile in the Tasman Sea; if so, will he now 
give details of these programs, if not, why not. 


(4) Has his attention been drawn to a report in 
the Australian of 11 February 1985 which stated 
that Australia is involved in the United States 
geodetic satellite program under a memorandum 
of understanding signed in August 1973 between 
the Australian and United States Defence Depart- 
ments. 

(5) Does this memorandum of understanding 
provide for data processing in support of the MX, 
Trident and Cruise missile systems. 

(6) Has this memorandum been reported to (a) 
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the NISC and (b) the Cabinet; if not, why not. 

(7) How many memoranda of understanding 
exist between the United States Defense Depart- 
ment and the Australian Department of Defence 
and/or the Government. 

(8) What is (a) the title of and (b) the date of 
making of each memorandum. 

(9) Are any of these memoranda up for re- 
negotiation; if so, when. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) No. 

(2) The programs in question have been re- 
viewed by the Minister for Defence. There is no 
requirement that all classified activities be consi- 
dered by the Security Committee of Cabinet or by 
Cabinet. As with other Government business it is 
primarily for the Minister concerned, in consulta- 
tion with the Prime Minister and other Ministers as 
necessary, to determine whether a_ particular 
subject requires Cabinet consideration. 

(3) No. 

(4) Yes. 

(5) No. The Memorandum of Mapping, Chart- 
ing and Geodesy Arrangements between the 
United States Department of Defense and the 
Australian Department of Defence, concerns co- 
operation and mutual assistance in mapping, 
charting, geodesy, as well as the exchange of 
maps, charts and related data and materials. 

(6) (a) and (b). This unclassified memorandum 
of understanding (MOU) has been considered by 
the Minister for Defence. There is no requirement 
that all MOUs be considered by the Security 
Committee of Cabinet or by Cabinet. As with 
other Government business it is primarily for the 
Minister concerned, in consultation with the 
Prime Minister and other Ministers as necessary, 
to determine whether a particular subject requires 
Cabinet consideration. 

(7) As of 29 April 1985 there were seven 
unclassified MOUs and one classified MOU. 

(8) The title and date of entry into force of each 
unclassified MOU referred to at (7) above is 
shown in the table below. 








Entry into 

force Title 

23.7.68 MOU on Co-operative Research and De- 
velopment 

19.10.79 MOU between the United States Army 
and the Australian Army regarding the 
Training of Units from both Forces 

5.3.80 MOU for the Exchange of Military Person- 


nel between the United States Marine 
Corps and the Royal Australian Navy 
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MOU between the Royal Australian Air 
Force and the United States Air Force 
concerning the Conduct of Aerial Refuell- 
ing Exercises 

MOU for the Exchange of Fuel between 
the United States Navy and the Royal 
Australian Navy 

MOU between the United States Navy 
and the Royal Australian Navy concerning 
the Participation of the Royal Australian 
Navy in the United States Navy Fleet 
Satellite Communications System 

MOU on Logistic Support between the 
Governments of Australia and the United 
States of America 


25.8.82 


9.10.84 


19.12.84 


26.4.85 





(9) The terms of most of these MOUs provide 
that they remain in effect until terminated. Of the 
MOUs listed above, those having a cut-off date 
specified in their text are: the MOUs for exchange 
of fuel and logistic support, which runs for five 
years from date of signature, and the MOU 
concerning participation of the RAN in the USN 
Fleet Satellite Communications System, which has 
a renewal date of 31 January 1990. 


Oil exploration in the South China 
Sea: potential for international 
tension 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 19 March 1985: 

(1) Is he able to say whether there is any 
Current indication of a settlement of the conflict- 
ing territorial claims between (a) China and 
Vietnam for the Paracel Islands and (b) China, 
Vietnam, Taiwan and the Philippines for the 
Spratly Islands. 

(2) Is he also able to say whether other disputes 
between these contending nations have the poten- 
tial to increase tensions in other areas of dispute, 
such as the disputes over the Paracels and 
Spratlys. 

(3) Is it a fact that the prospects of successful oil 
extraction in the South China Sea increase the 
strategic value of the area and the possibility of 
conflict due to the disputing parties attempting to 
assert sovereignty over resource zones. 

(4) Is it fact that Ampol Exploration holds 
partnerships in consortia exploring in two zones 
in the South China Sea, in waters disputed by 
China and Vietnam. 

(5) What action is he taking to ensure that the 
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nature of the situation is understood in Australia. 

(6) Is the Government involved in any efforts to 
ensure that the development of the South China 
Sea oilfields proceeds without the threat of 
terrorist violence or armed conflict. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) | have no information indicating a possible 
settlement of the conflicting territorial claims 
between (a) China and Vietnam for the Paracel 
islands and (b) China, Vietnam, Taiwan and the 
Philippines for the Spratly Islands. 

(2) Other disputes between the various 
claimant States have the potential to affect the 
disputes over the Paracels and Spratleys. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) Ampol Exploration is a partner in consortia 
exploring in three blocks in the South China Sea. 
On the information available to us, none of the 
three blocks is in waters claims by both China and 
Vietnam. 

(5) The Government receives reports from our 
diplomatic missions in the area and is following 
the matter fully. Officials of relevant departments 
are also available to consult with business and 
other organisations interested in the area. 

(6) The Government is not involved in any 
specific efforts regarding development of the 
South China Sea oil fields but is very much 
involved in international efforts to ensure that 
such disputes as those over competing claims in 
the South China Sea are settled amicably. Austra- 
lia has been working towards a productive and 
co-operative relationship with Vietnam, and to- 
wards a peaceful, negotiated settlement of the 
Cambodian problem. 


U.S. warships: nuclear accident 
procedures 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Mr Milton asked the Minister for Defence, upon 
notice, on 16 April, 1985: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to press 
reports appearing on 22 March 1985 concerning 
United States security procedures in the event of 
nuclear accidents involving United States 
warships in foreign countries such as Australia. 

(2) Is there a formal agreement that binds (a) 
the U.S. and (b) Britain to inform the Australian 
Government of a nuclear accident involving 
nuclear armed-powered ships involving Austra- 
lian territory; if so (a) to which Minister must an 
accident be reported, (b) is it specified that the 
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accident report must be made immediately and (c) 
in which documents are these agreements. 

(3) What formal agreements exist between (a) 
the U.S. and (b) Britain and Australia which spell 
out their responsibility in the event of a nuclear 
accident for (a) clean up operations and (b) 
compensation to the victims of radiation con- 
tamination, for environmental damage, and dam- 
age done to Australian facilities. 

(4) In which documents are these responsibili- 
ties spelt out. 

(5) In view of the statement contained in the 
Pentagon nuclear accident response procedure 
manual that there is a very real possibility of 
radiation contamination at the accident location 
and many miles downwind, does the Government 
have an emergency plan for the speedy evacua- 
tion of people living in the proximity or down- 
wind of an accident should one occur. 

(6) Has his attention been drawn to the ‘after 
action’ reports on exercises conducted by U.S. 
Defense Department which details defects in U.S. 
plans in the event of a nuclear weapons accident, 
including agreed radiological guidelines and 
effective co-ordination among safety officers; if 
so, what steps will the Government take to ensure 
that these defects do not put Australian lives, 
environment and property at risk. 

(7) Does the revelation of such defects change 
the reply given by the previous Minister for 
Defence to question No. 1153 (Hansard, 15 May 
1984, page 2397). 

(8) Does the revelation of these defects affect 
the application of the Government's policy of not 
requiring an allied government to reveal whether 
visiting ships are nuclear armed. 


Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) The standard statements issued by both the 
United States and the United Kingdom Govern- 
ments in respect of NPW visits to foreign ports 
commit the commanding officers of such vessels 
to notify the appropriate host government author- 
ity immediately in the event of a reactor accident. 
Working-level procedures require similar notifica- 
tion for nuclear weapons accidents. Incidents are 
to be reported to the Minister for Defence. 

(3) In the unlikely event of an accident involv- 
ing a nuclear reactor or a nuclear weapon, 
Australia is responsible for the overall command, 
control and co-ordination of the emergency re- 
sponse. The U.S. and UK would provide the 
maximum assistance practicable. Under Public 
Law 93-513 the United States accepts absolute 
liability for nuclear damage which results from a 
nuclear incident involving the reactor of a United 
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States warship. The UK Government has provided 
a unilateral assurance to Australia on reactor 
accident liability comparable to that given by the 
t.S. 

Any claims for compensation resulting from a 
nuclear weapons accident would be dealt with 
through diplomatic channels in accordance with 
customary procedures for settlement of claims 
under generally accepted principles of law and 
equity. In the case of the United States, settlement 
of claims would take place in accordance with 
Article 12 of the agreement between Australia and 
the U.S. concerning the status of U.S. forces in 
Australia. 

(4) See (3) above. 

(5) Yes. 

(6) Yes. However, as indicated above, Australia 
is responsible for emergency planning for, and 
control of, responses to nuclear accidents in 
Australian harbours and has its own national 
procedures. This planning is undertaken by State 
and Territory Governments with Federal assist- 
ance. 

(7) U.S. nuclear weapons accident exercises 
are conducted to test response procedures in a 
variety of remote contingencies, and are designed, 
inter alia, to show up problems that can be 
addressed in future planning. Defects in U.S. 
exercise procedures do not imply any defects in 
the safety of the weapons themselves. As pointed 
out in my predecessor's response to PQ1153, the 
Government is satisfied that the safety precautions 
taken on board visiting warships effectively pre- 
clude the possibility of an accidental nuclear 
detonation. 

(8) No. | would reiterate that there has never 
been an incident or accident involving nuclear 
weapons during visits by allied vessels to Austra- 
lia. Our independent monitoring system has never 
detected any radiation leaks from any visiting 
nuclear powered warships. 


Visits by nuclear powered or armed 
vessels 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Mr Sinclair asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 9 May 1985: 

(1) Under what conditions are nuclear capable 
vessels of the United States of America or other 
allied navies permitted to dock in Australia. 

(2) Are there any restrictions on ports at which 
they may dock. 

(3) What arrangements apply for the docking, 
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dry-docking or repair in Australia of vessels of 
allied navies which are: 

(a) nuclear capable and 

(b) nuclear powered. 

Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) and (2) The only restrictions that apply to 
visits to Australia by nuclear powered warships of 
the United States of America and other allied 
navies are the normal operational ones of naviga- 
tional safety and berth availability. These are 
applied in the knowledge that safety procedures 
on board nuclear capable warships effectively 
preclude the possibility of an accidental nuclear 
detonation. 

(3) Any request by an allied or friendly govern-. 
ment for one of its warships to drydock in an 
Australian port will be considered on its own 
merits taking into account technical and safety 
factors, and the strategic and operational cir- 
cumstances obtaining at the time. 


Nuclear safeguards for Australian 
uranium exports 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Mr Maher asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 7 May 1985: 
What safeguards exist to ensure that Australian 
uranium is not used in nuclear weapons. 
Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 
Australia’s nuclear safeguards requirements on 
exported uranium have the effect of reinforcing 
the controls provided in the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty to ensure that non-nuclear 
weapon States do not manufacture nuclear 
weapons. Further they provide assurance that 
Australian uranium cannot end up in the nuclear 
weapons programs of the nuclear weapon States 
which in any event have their own sources of 
nuclear material not subject to the stringent 
conditions required in Australia. 
In ensuring that uranium exported by Australia 
for peaceful purposes is not used in nuclear 
weapons, the Government relies upon: 
(a) the operation of its network of bilateral 
nuclear safeguards treaties, which contain 
binding international undertakings that: 
è Australian uranium will not be diverted 
to military or nuclear explosive purposes 
nor used for research thereon; 

@ Australian uranium and derived genera- 
tions of nuclear material will be covered 
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by International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) safeguards to verify compliance 
with this; 

è fall-back safeguards will apply if at any 
stage NPT or IAEA safeguards ceased to 
operate; 

è prior Australian consent is required to the 
enrichment of Australian uranium 
beyond 20 per cent in the isotope U235, 
for the reprocessing of spent fuel derived 
from Australian uranium, and for retrans- 
fer of Australian uranium to another 
country. Although Australia has not re- 
ceived nor consented to any proposal to 
enrich Australian uranium beyond 20 per 
cent in the isotope U235, it has exercised 
its prior consent rights over reprocessing 
and re-transfer undertaken by certain of 
our treaty partners on a long-term and 
specific basis, including within the para- 
meters of clearly defined fuel cycle re- 
quirements and a delineated and re- 
corded nuclear fuel cycle program; 

è adequate physical security to interna- 
tionally agreed levels to prevent theft of 
nuclear material will be applied by im- 
porting countries; 

è sanctions (enforceable if necessary by 
compulsory international arbitration) 
may be invoked by Australia if specified 
breaches occur; and 

è consultations with bilateral nuclear safe- 
guards treaty partners be held at least 
annually and more frequently as and 
when required, particularly in respect of 
reprocessing and plutonium use ques- 
tions. 


Australia will supply uranium only to countries 
with which it has concluded nuclear safeguard 
agreements. Australia has retained the right to be 
selective as to the countries with which it is 
prepared to sign nuclear safeguards agreements 
and to which it is prepared to export uranium. In 
addition, Australia will not supply uranium to any 
non-nuclear weapon State not party to the NPT. 


Australia has concluded a network of eleven 
nuclear safeguards agreements (with Finland, the 
Philippines, the Republic of Korea, the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom, France, 
Canada, Sweden, Euratom, Japan and the IAEA). 
The operation of this network is constantly moni- 
tored by the Government, including through the 
Australian Safeguards Office (ASO). Where Au- 
stralian uranium can be and has been exported 
subject to one or more of the above agreements, 
ASO maintains a constant check through an 
elaborate system of notifications and reports on 
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the disposition of all Australian uranium and 
subsequent generations of produced nuclear 
material throughout the international nuclear fuel 
cycle. This monitoring is supplemented by regular 
consultations. It should be noted that although 
Australia’s nuclear safeguards agreement with the 
IAEA primarily deals with the application of 
safeguards in Australia required by the NPT, it also 
contains obligations for Australia to notify the 
IAEA when uranium ore concentrate is exported 
to another non-nuclear weapon State, or when 
other nuclear material under safeguards is ex- 
ported to another country. 

(b) international nuclear safeguards applied by 
the IAEA to verify non-diversion of nuclear 
material (including Australian uranium) 
from peaceful purposes within the jurisdic- 
tion of Australia’s treaty partners. 

The Government recognises that the Agency 
safeguards system is not perfect, although it 
provides substantial assurance that, in NPT States, 
the diversion of nuclear material from civil 
facilities is not occurring. On a technical level, 
there is continued improvement; both here and on 
other levels, the Government is committed to and 
working actively towards the progressive en- 
hancement of the effectiveness of Agency safe- 
guards. 

The Government commissioned the Australian 
Science and Technology Council (ASTEC) to 
undertake a thorough review of Australia’s role in 
the nuclear fuel cycle, taking into account its 
commitment to nuclear non-proliferation, to an 
effective NPT and to the application of the most 
stringent safeguards to future exports of Australian 
uranium. The Government's response to the 
ASTEC Report (tabled in the House of Representa- 
tives by the Deputy Prime Minister on 23 May) 
sets out the concrete and methodical! program it 
has in mind pursuing in this regard. 


Ban on uranium exports to France 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Mr McVeigh asked the Minister for Trade, upon 
notice, on 21 May 1985: 

(1) In view of the resumption of French nuclear 
tests in the Pacific, will the Government be 
extending its ban on uranium exports to France. 

(2) Is it a fact that the ban on uranium exports 
to France, irrespective of the end-use proviso, is 
unenforceable under the terms of the Euratom 
agreement; if so, will the Government be seeking 
to renegotiate that Agreement. 
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(3) Is the uranium spot market price substan- 
tially lower than Queensland Mines Ltd contract 
price with the Government. 

(4) Is he able to say what amount the French 
taxpayers have saved due to this Government's 
decision to force Queensland Mines Ltd into 
breaching their contract with Electricite de 
France, thus allowing the French company to buy 
the uranium on the spot market at a cheaper price. 

Mr Dawkins — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Government policy remains that Australian 
uranium will not be supplied for end-use in 
France while that country continues the testing of 
nuclear weapons in the South Pacific region. 

(2) Where the Government has reason to be- 
lieve that an export of uranium is intended for 
end-use in France it has recourse to powers 
available under the Customs Act and the Customs 
(Prohibited Exports) Regulations to prohibit the 
export. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) The contract was renegotiated not 
breached. It is my understanding that Electricite 
de France has sufficient supplies of uranium for 
some years under other existing arrangements. 


Antarctica: role of satellite receivers 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 28 March 1985: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to a report in 
the Canberra Times, of 11 February 1985, in 
which Dr Desmond Ball, Head of the Strategic 
and Defence Studies Centre at the Australian 
National University claimed that two portable 
satellite receivers had once been placed at Maw- 
son and Casey in Antarctica; if so, what evidence 
is there available to confirm this. 

(2) Is ita fact the main purpose of these satellite 
monitoring facilities was to improve the accuracy 
of first strike weapons such as the MX, Trident and 
Cruise nuclear missiles. 

(3) Were the two satellites in Antarctica at any 
stage used for the tracking of military missiles or 
used in any way which would assist the testing of 
such missiles. 

(4) Would such uses for satellites in Antarctica 
constitution a violation of Article | of the Antarctic 
Treaty of 1959. 

(5) Do any similar satellites still operate in 
Antarctica; if so, where are they and under whose 
control and direction are they operated. 
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Mr Beazley — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is: 


(1) Yes. The presence of portable satellite 
receivers at Mawson and Casey in the Australian 
Antarctic Territory (AAT) has been publicly 
documented over the years in both Antarctic 
Division Annual Reports and in the Annual 
Antarctic Treaty Exchange Information. The pre- 
sence of portable geodetic satellite tracking sta- 
tions at Casey and Mawson was also noted in 
Hansard on 9 September 1969 (Representatives), 
page 1012 in answer to question on notice No. 
1456. 


(2) No. The satellite monitoring facilities were 
utilised for scientific purposes. In 1969, 28 nations 
co-operated in the establishment of a world-wide 
network of 45 satellite observation stations to 
monitor the movement of the dedicated satellite, 
PAGEOS (Passive Geodetic Satellite), which 
formed part of the U.S. National Geodetic Satellite 
Program. The United States Department of De- 
fense had overall management of operations. The 
U.S. National Ocean Survey was responsible for 
technical direction. This program utilised techni- 
ques developed by the (then) United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey (USCGS) to enable very 
accurate determination of the earth’s shape and 
size and the position of its continents. Four 
USCGS civilians wintered at Casey and four at 
Mawson in 1969 as part of the observation 
network. Information gathered by the PAGEOS 
program is freely available to researchers on 
request to United States’ authorities. 

In 1972 the Office of Polar Programs of the U.S. 
National Science Foundation (NSF) approached 
the then Department of Supply seeking Australian 
co-operation to enable study of the use of the 
NAVSAT satellites for positional determinations in 
Antarctica. As a result of this request, one or 
sometimes two Americans wintered at Casey in 
the years 1973-1976. During this period the U.S. 
personnel operated cameras which photographed 
the passage of satellites against star backgrounds. 
Data thus acquired was used for determining 
accurate geodetic positions in support of the U.S. 
scientific and geodetic mapping program in 
Antarctica. U.S. personnel also assisted and par- 
ticipated in Australian glaciological traverses in- 
land from Casey. In the first years of the traverse 
program, U.S. equipment and operators enabled 
precise location of markers to be made by 
observation of geodetic satellites, thus sup- 
plementing trilateration measurements. Markers 
were remeasured in 1975 and 1976, using satel- 
lite techniques, to determine ice velocities. Year 
round measurements at Casey itself ceased in 
1975. Data collected by geodetic programs can 
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be used for a wide varity of mapping, navigational 
and scientific research purposes, including inves- 
tigation of such phenomena as the mechanisms of 
earthquakes, polar motion, continental drift and 
tides. 

(3) No. Facilities at Mawson and Casey were 
not used for tracking any military missiles. As with 
much scientific research, however, geodesy can 
have military as well as scientific applications. 

(4) This question is not applicable in the light of 
my answers 1, 2 and 3. 

(5) Similar satellite receivers currently operat- 
ing in Antarctica include portable JMR Doppler 
satellite receivers used in the glaciology program 
conducted from Casey by Australian scientists 
using U.S. Navy TRANSIT navigation satellites. 
Geodetic equipment is also or has recently been, 
used in Antarctic cartography and geodesy prog- 
rams by the following nations: 

@ Federal Republic of Germany (Atka Bay, Ek- 
strom ice shelf, Borg Massif; 

è Japan (Syowa Station); 

è South Africa (Sverdrupfjella and Borga regions); 
and 

@ U.S. (McMurdo, Amundsen-Scott South Pole 
stations. 


Action by Australian waterfront 
unions: possible diplomatic pressure 
by foreign governments 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Mr Lloyd asked the Minister for Transport, upon 
notice on 23 May 1985: 

Has any diplomatic pressure been placed on 
the Government by overseas countries against the 
tactics of waterfront unions in forcing (a) unneces- 
sary ship repairs cy (b) Australian crews onto 
overseas owned ships. 

Mr Peter Morris — The answer to the honour- 
able member’s question is as follows: 

No overseas country is applying diplomatic 
pressure to the Government on either of the issues 
raised by Mr Lloyd. 

The Minister for Transport for the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Dr Werner Dollinger, 
telexed me on 10 May 1985 to express concern 
about a specific dispute involving the Columbus 
Line and indicating his appreciation of the Gov- 
ernment’s initiative to convene a meeting bet- 
ween shipowners and unions to seek solutions to 
this, and other industrial relations issues currently 
affecting the shipping industry. 
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Cambodia: retirement of Pol Pot 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Mr Duncan — Is the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
aware of the communique issued by the Foreign 
Ministers of the Indo-Chinese countries and the 
reported retirement of Pol Pot from his position as 
leader of the Khmer Rouge? Do these develop- 
ments suggest some possibility of movement in 
the situation in Indo-China and specifically in 
Cambodia? Finally, will the Minister outline what 
the prospects of settlement in Indo-China are 
against the background of these developments 
and the Australian Government's continuing 
efforts to facilitate a solution to a major regional 
and international problem? 


Mr Hayden — There have been a number of 
interesting developments in the past several weeks 
concerning Cambodia. | believe they reflect a 
qualitative change in certain important respects. 
In that regard some of those developments are to 
be welcomed because they seem encouraging. 
However, in connection with developments in 
that part of the world, one must always bear in 
mind that progress is extraordinarily slow and that 
often hopes held are later found to have been 
dashed. | trust that is not the case in this instance. 

The first issue | refer to is the Indo-China 
Minister’s Communique from Phnom Penh of 15 
and 16 August. That communique was qualita- 
tively different, in that it contained apparent 
conciliatory elements. It appeared to stress the 
modalities for encouraging dialogue rather than 
making a dogmatic stand. One rather trusts that 
various interested parties will be able to encour- 
age Vietnam to continue responding politically in 
a way which will allow further elaboration of 
views being put by various interested parties 
affected by developments in Cambodia. Not the 
least of those interested parties would be Vietnam. 
Accordingly, that statement is being studied very 
closely by the Australian Government. 

The more recent statement concerned the 
retirement of Pol Pot. He is to be replaced by Son 
Sen. The question is whether that change is a 
substantive one, or whether Pol Pot will retain a 
powerful manipulative authority within the Khmer 
Rouge; only time will establish that. He will still 
be influential as Chairman of the Technical Office 
for National Defence, but one may be able to 
conclude with some confidence that this shift 
implies that the Khmer Rouge believes Pol Pot to 
be an obstacle to progress towards settlement of 
the problem in that unhappy part of the world. 

| particularly applaud the Association of South 
East Asian Nations Foreign Ministers’ proposals 
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for proximity talks and compliment the Foreign 
Minister of Malaysia, Tengku Rithauddeen, for the 
contribution he made in the elaboration of this 
particular proposal. His earlier version of a 
somewhat modified proposition for proximity 
talks seemed to hold out much hope. Accordingly, 
the ASEAN Foreign Ministers have built upon that 
proposal. | have noted comments from Viet- 
namese authorities that they are interested in the 
proposal put forward by Tengku Rithauddeen and, 
therefore, we would encourage further refinement 
of that proposal. 

The efforts of Indonesian Foreign Minister, Dr 
Mochtar, deserve special mention. He has been 
indefatigable in his efforts to establish some sort of 
productive dialogue between Vietnam and the 
other Indo-Chinese countries and the ASEAN 
countries. As a result of his persistent industry in 
this area it was announced recently that talks will 
commence between the United States and Viet- 
nam on the very sad issue of American personnel 
missing in action in the Vietnam war which 
concluded in 1975. One rather hopes again that 
this is an indication of some sorts of qualitative 
improvements in the general political atmospher- 
ics affecting the Indo-China situation. 

Finally, | stress that there is still a long way to go 
before anyone can be confident that the path to 
resolution of this problem has been set firmly; a 
very long way indeed. But there are qualitative 
changes which are very important, and in all of 
this | think we can be fairly satisfied that Australia 
has made a not unimportant contribution and 
looks forward to continuing to do so. 


Allocation of Australian foreign aid 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 31 May 1985: 

(1) How is Australia’s foreign aid divided bet- 
ween (a) multilateral aid, (b) bilateral aid, (c) 
non-government organisations and (d) emergency 
relief, expressed in (i) dollar and (ii) percentage 
terms. 

(2) What proportion of the allocation to non- 
government organisations is given to the World 
Vision organisation. 

(3) Does World Vision receive any of the funds 
allocated through either the bilateral programs or 
the emergency relief programs; if so, what 
amounts and in which countries. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

Australia’s foreign aid expenditure for 1984-85 
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is estimated at $1 002 805 000. (a) and (b): after 
allowing for administrative costs of the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau estimated at 
$12 900 000, multilateral aid is estimated at 
$227 331 000 or 23 per cent of aid expenditure 
and bilateral aid at $762 574 000 or 77 per cent: 
(c) Non-government organisations receive aid 
funding through a special NGO item and through 
other parts of the bilateral program. Expenditure 
under all terms is estimated at $23 854 000 or 2.2 
per cent; (d) Emergency relief expenditure is 
funded through both multilateral and bilateral 
programs including NGOs. The 1984-85 expendi- 
ture in this category is estimated to be 
$51 210000 or 5.2 per cent. 

(2) In 1984-85 World Vision has received 
$602 508 in accountable cash grants from the 
NGO item. 

(3) No funds have been allocated, this financial 
year, to World Vision from the bilateral programs 
item. In 1984-85 contributions to World Vision 
from the food aid and emergency relief items are 
estimated to total $1 181 000 comprising: 

$891 000 — Ethiopia 

$ 75000 — Africa General 

$ 50000 — Mali 

$165 000 — Cambodia 


Members of the British House of 
Lords: voting entitlements in 
Australia 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Mr Simmons asked the Special Minister of State, 
upon notice, on 18 April 1985: 

Has it been possible and would it be possible 
now for a member of the British House of Lords to 
qualify for enrolment and the right to vote in 
Australia. 

Mr Young — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

| am advised there is nothing in current 
Commonwealth statutes, including the Common- 
wealth Electoral Act 1918, which would prevent a 
member of the British House of Lords who is 
otherwise qualified, enrolling for and voting at 
Federal elections. Earlier Commonwealth elector- 
al legislation (Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902- 
1911, Commonwealth Franchise Act 1902) also 
did not contain any such exclusion. 

|! am not in a position to comment on the 
question of entitlements to enrol and vote at 
States’ elections. 
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UN crime prevention congress 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 15 May 1985: 

(1) Does he consider that there is an urgent 
need to strengthen international liaison in a 
constructive effort to do something about the 
parlous state of international crime control. 

(2) Is he making representations to provide for 
an effective forum for Ministers of Justice and 
Attorneys-General within the structure of the 
United Nations in exactly the same way as other 
Ministers which have effective agencies and as 
such meet each year to formulate policies. 

(3) Is it a fact that the seventh UN Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
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In early September the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Attorney-General, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, signed extradition 
agreements with eight countries in 
Europe; full treaties in the case of Italy, 
lreland, the Netherlands, Norway and 
Belgium, and protocols (instruments 
updating existing treaties) with 
Sweden, Finland and Austria. The 
rapid negotiation and signature of 
these agreements was possible be- 
Cause many governments share the 
serious concern of the Australian Gov- 
ernment at the international escalation 
of organised crime. Negotiations were 
conducted on the Australian side by 
members of an extradition task force 
(comprising officers of Attorney- 
General’s and Foreign Affairs Depart- 
ments and the Attorney-General’s 
Office) which was set up in February 
1985 to modernise and extend Austra- 
lia’s extradition arrangements. Nego- 
tiations with a number of other coun- 
tries are in progress. Pictured at the 
signing ceremony in Stockholm on 6 
September are Mr Bowen, (left), and 
the Swedish Minister of Justice, Mr 
Sten Wickbom — see also page 909 of 
this issue of AFAR. (Photo by John 
Wahlbarj, Stockholm). 


Offenders is due to take place in August 1985 and 
since this is the only time in five years that 
Ministers of Justice and/or Attorneys-Genera! 
come together to share their concern about crime 
with the judiciary, the police, correctional ser- 
vices and criminologists from other countries, 
what action, and what proposals and recom- 
mendations does he propose to submit to improve 
international agencies to combat increasing levels 
of crime and has he co-ordinated his approach 
with that of the Attorney-General. 

(4) Will he undertake to press for co-ordinated 
action between the Crime Prevention and Contro! 
Branch within the Centre for Humanitarian and 
Social Affairs of the UN Secretariat in Vienna and 
the Centre for Transnational Corporations at the 
UN Secretariat in New York. 

(5) Does he consider that there is an urgent 
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need to co-ordinate the study and measures for 
better control of companies operating illegally 
across national borders or legally taking advan- 
tage to the detriment of the consumer, the 
jurisdictional boundaries of national crime con- 
trol. 

(6) Will he undertake to press for a more 
effective co-operation in the field work between 
the UN Fund for Drug Abuse, the UN Division of 
Narcotics and other sections of the UN. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. A task force on extradition has been 
established to urgently review and extend Austra- 
lia’s extradition arrangements with other coun- 
tries. The work of the task force is well advanced 
and substantial discussions with a considerable 
number of countries are well underway. In 
addition the task force is preparing a draft model 
agreement in relation to the provision of mutual 
assistance in criminal matters which will, follow- 
ing consultations with the States, form the basis of 
bilateral mutual assistance agreements with other 
countries. 

(2) The Government considers that, within the 
structure of the United Nations, and in relation to 
international crime control, the Congresses on the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offen- 
ders, held every five years, are adequate. 

(3) Yes. Australian delegations played active 
and constructive roles at the 5th Congress at 
Geneva in 1975 and at the 1980 6th Congress at 
Caracas. In 1975, for instance, the delegation 
participated in the Working Group that drafted the 
UN Declaration against Torture that eventually 
led to the 1984 multilateral UN Convention 
against Torture and Other Cruel and Inhuman or 
Degrading Treatment or Punishment. At the 1980 
Congress Australia co-sponsored a number of 
initiatives and resolutions. The question of prop- 
osals and recommendations for submission to the 
7th Congress is currently under consideration. 

(4), (5) and (6) These matters will receive 
careful consideration during preparations for the 
7th Congress. 


Consultations with Australian 
Vietnamese community 

The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Mr Ruddock asked the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 23 May 1985: 
(1) What arrangements have been put in place 
to facilitate regular consultation between the 
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Government and leaders of the Australian Viet- 
namese community. 

(2) Are the consultations to be in writing, by 
telephone or in person. 

(3) How frequently are the consultations to 
take place. 

(4) What is the nature of expenses to be 
incurred both directly and indirectly by Govern- 
ment in undertaking these consultations. 

Mr Hurford — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1-4) As with all ethnic communities, consulta- 
tions with the Australian Vietnamese community 
and the Government occur at many levels and 
through a variety of channels to discuss matters of 
concern. In line with Government policy to 
facilitate ethnic participation in policy-making 
and decision-making such consultations are likely 
to increase. Costs cannot be separated from 
normal administrative costs. 


EC agricultural policy: subsidised 
beef exports 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Mr McVeigh asked the Minister for Trade, upon 
notice, on 16 May 1985: 

Is he able to say whether the European Econo- 
mic Community has used a third party to dump it’s 
meat on the Taiwanese market; if so, does this 
conflict with the Prime Minister’s assurance that 
this would not happen following discussions the 
Prime Minister and the Minister for Primary 
Industry had in Brussels with EEC authorities. 

Mr Dawkins — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

As a result of their discussions in Brussels in 
February 1985, the Prime Minister and the Minis- 
ter for Primary Industry were given assurances, in 
relation to trade in beef, by the EC Agriculture 
Commissioner that the Commission would refrain 
in present and foreseeable circumstances, from 
applying export refunds or from introducing 
arrangements for sales out of intervention stocks at 
special conditions for export to countries in East 
Asia to which the Community does not at present 
apply export subsidies and to which Australia, in 
recent years, has had substantial beef exports. 

My Department is, therefore, closely monitor- 
ing developments concerning EEC exports, in both 
the EEC and in East Asian markets. On the 
information available to me there is no evidence 
that subsidised EEC product is being transhipped 
through a third party to Taiwan. 
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Kangaroos 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Mr Tickner asked the Minister for Arts, Heritage 
and Environment, upon notice, on 31 May 1985: 

(1) What is the current population estimates of 
commercially harvested species of kangaroos in 
all States. 

(2) Is it a fact that only 36 per cent of 
Queensland surveyed, revealed a total of 667 700 
kangaroos in that part of the State. 

(3) Who provides these estimates to his Depart- 
ment and are the figures made public; if not, why 
not. 


(4) Are these estimates the basis on which the - 


Government determines the annual commercial 
harvesting quota. 

(5) Do other government or non-government 
organisations conduct surveys to establish popula- 
tion numbers; if so, where these figures vary from 
those of the Government's primary source of 
advice, are these estimates taken into account 
when determining harvesting quotas; if not, why 
not. 

(6) What are the population estimates in all 
States provided by these organisations. 

(7) What is the 1985 harvesting quota for each 
species of kangaroo. 

(8) Did the Government withhold from the 
public information on population estimates before 
announcing this quota; if so, why. 

(9) What action has he taken to investigate the 
allegation of corruption in the harvesting of 
kangaroos made on an Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation Four Corners program in April 1985. 


Mr Cohen — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Aerial surveys of kangaroo habitat were 
undertaken over approximately 45 per cent of 
Australia during 1984. For those areas surveyed, 
populations of the Red, Eastern and Western 
Greys were estimated to be in excess of 10.7 
million. States surveyed in part were New South 
Wales, Queensland, Western Australia and South 
Australia. The nomination of a national popula- 
tion figure would have to rely on extrapolation. 

(2) Aerial surveys by the Australian National 
Parks and Wildlife Service (ANPWS) in 1984 to 
the north and west of the Queensland Pastoral 
Zone estimated populations of 231 100 Grey 
kangaroos (both species) and 446 600 Red kan- 
garoos. Aerial surveys undertaken by CSIRO in the 
Queensland Pastoral Zone estimated populations 
of 2 340 000 Grey kangaroos (both species) and 
1 335 000 Red kangaroos. 

(3) Aerial survey estimates are provided to the 
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ANPWS from its own National Kangaroo Monitor- 
ing Unit, CSIRO, New South Wales National 
Parks and Wildlife Service, Sydney University and 
the South Australian National Parks and Wildlife 
Service. Other population characteristics such as 
indices of abundance and age-sex structure of 
populations are provided by State wildlife author- 
ities to the ANPWS. Population estimates in those 
areas surveyed have been made public. 

(4) Aerial survey estimates are only one of the 
factors taken into consideration in determining 
annual quotas. Other factors include other surveys 
on population characteristics, seasonal condi- 
tions, previous harvest levels, land use trends and 
know distributions of the species. 

(5) The survey estimates used in considering 
quota levels are those referred to in (3) above. The 
Government would consider any other valid 
survey information from other sources. 

(6) Apart from aerial survey estimates as pro- 
vided in (1) and the organisations responsible for 
the surveys as given above in (3), | am not aware 
of other population survey estimates being avail- 
able. 








(7) State Species 1985 quota 
NSW Red kangaroo 190 000 
Grey kangaroo 110 000 
(both species) 
Wallaroo ___1 000 
301 000 
Qld Red kangaroo 250 000 
Grey kangaroo 720 000 
(both species) 
Wallaroo 70 000 
Whiptail wallaby ___ 40000 
1 080 000 
WA Red kangaroo 160 000 
Grey kangaroo 50 000 
Euro ___10 000 
220 000 
SA Red kangaroo 117 400 
Grey kangaroo 9 000 
Euro ___8 600 
135 000 
Tas Bennett's wallaby 140 000 
Rufous wallaby 110 000 
250 000 





(8) The estimate for those areas surveyed has 
been derived from pooling survey data from a 
number of different sources. Survey estimates for 
which ANPWS was responsible were made avail- 
able to the public at the time of setting quotas. 
Following consultations with other organisations 
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responsible for survey estimates, their estimates 
have also been made public. 


(9) The New South Wales and Queensland 
Ministers responsible for Kangaroo management 
and enforcement in their respective States have 
been requested to investigate the allegations made 
on the Four Corners program. 


Kangaroos 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Senator Missen asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environment, 
upon notice, on 8 May 1985: 

(1) What is the Government's current estimate 
of the kangaroo population. 

(2) Why has the estimate referred to in (1) 
above been withheld from the general public 
when it should be available freely under the 
National Kangaroo Management Program. 

(3) How does the Government explain the fact 
that some countries, notably Spain and Italy, have 
received considerably more kangaroo skins than 
Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) figures indi- 
Cate. 

(4) How accurate are the ABS figures referred 
to in (3) above. 

(5) Does the Government agree that there is a 
large illegal trade in kangaroo skins. 

(6) Are kangaroo quotas set at a level to satisfy 
outstanding European orders. 


Senator Ryan — The Minister for Arts, Heritage 
and Environment has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) Aerial surveys of kangaroo habitat were 
undertaken over extensive areas of Australia 
during 1984. For those areas surveyed, popula- 
tions of the Red, Eastern and Western Greys were 
estimated to be in excess of 10.7 million. Areas 
surveyed represent approximately 45 per cent of 
Australia and an estimate of total number of 
kangaroos would require extrapolation from that 
figure. 

(2) The population estimate for those areas 
surveyed has been derived from pooling survey 
data from a number of different sources. Estimates 
for which the Australian National Parks and 
Wildlife Service (ANPWS) was responsible were 
made public at the time quotas were set for 1985. 
Following agreement by the other organisations 
involved in survey work, their estimates were also 
made available publicly. 

(3) The senator may be referring to a recent 
article ‘The European Trade in Kangaroo Products’ 
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which appeared in Traffic Bulletin Vol. VI No. 5 of 
21 January 1985. In this publication, ABS statistics 
were questioned on the basis of claims by Italian 
leather dealers. | am not aware of any substantia- 
tion of these claims. 


(4) This question should be directed to the 
Minister responsible for the ABS. 


(5) No. Controls on the commercial industry in 
State kangaroo management programs operate to 
control kangaroo products entering commercial 
trade. There is no evidence of a large illegal trade 
in kangaroo skins available to me. All exports 
require a permit under the Wildlife Protection 
(Regulation of Exports and Imports) Act 1982 and 
permits are only issued for kangaroo products 
taken under approved management programs. 
Substantial penalties exist for illegal activity. 


(6) No. In setting quotas no account is taken of 
export orders. 


Kidnapping of Australian couple in 
Pakistan 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Earlier in Question 
Time today Senator Cooney asked me a question 
about Dr and Mrs Williamson. | am now able to 
supply the following information, which has been 
provided to me by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs: 

Dr and Mrs Williamson were kidnapped near 
Quetta in Baluchistan, Pakistan, on 18 May. Dr 
Williamson, who is a hydrologist, is employed by 
an Australian Company on contract to the World 
Bank. He was working in Baluchistan and living in 
Quetta when the couple were abducted. The 
Williamsons were originally abducted by mem- 
bers of the Sasooli tribe living in an area straddling 
the Pakistan-Afghanistan border. In exchange for 
the couple's freedom, the release from prison of a 
Sasooli tribal leader was initially demanded. Since 
then the situation surrounding the kidnapping has 
become confused and it now seems possible that 
the Williamsons are no longer being held by the 
Sasoolis. Information of relevance is hard to 
acquire and almost impossible to check. It does 
appear, however, that the Williamsons are being 
held inside Afghanistan. 

Primary Carriage of efforts to locate the William- 
sons and secure their release, unharmed, has of 
course been with the Government of Pakistan, 
which has pursued its responsibilities with dili- 
gence. Australian officials have kept closely in 
touch with the Pakistanis, and to that end, an 
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officer of the Embassy in Islamabad has visited 
Quetta on a regular basis since the kidnapping. 
Information has also been sought from a number 
of other sources. Additionally, the Government 
has officially sought the consular assistance of the 
Governments of the Soviet Union and Afghanis- 
tan, as well as the assistance of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and the President 
of the World Bank. Friendly governments with 
representatives in Afghanistan have been asked 
for their help but no hard information has yet 
resulted from these approaches. Officials of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs have kept in daily 
contact with Dr and Mrs Williamson’s families in 
Victoria. 

| am extremely concerned, as is the Foreign 
Minister, that, after almost four months, we appear 
to be no closer to a resolution of this matter than 
we were before. Mr Hayden has again written to 
the Pakistan Foreign Minister, Yaqub Khan, asking 
that the Pakistan Government's best endeavours 
be continued to secure the early release, un- 
harmed, of the couple. Honourable senators can 
be assured that this Government will continue to 
do all that it can to secure the early release of Dr 
and Mrs Williamson. 


Situation in Northern Ireland 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Senator Jones asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
26 March 1985: 

Are the Irish Republic and the United Kingdom 
on the threshold of an agreement designed to 
bring peace to Northern Ireland; if so, has the 
United Kingdom released any details of the 
proposed agreement to the Australian Govern- 
ment. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

The Australian Government has no information 
concerning any imminent agreement designed to 
bring peace to Northern Ireland. | understand, 
however, that Anglo-Irish discussion are con- 
tinuing and are addressing such matters as the 
ways in which the security services, police and 
judiciary can be made more acceptable to the 
Northern Irish Catholic minority. 

The Australian Government welcomes the fact 
that the consultative process between the British 
and the Irish is continuing and that good-will 
remains on both sides in the effort to find a 
resolution of the Northern Ireland situation. 
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Australian Embassy in Hungary 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Senator Peter Rae asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, 
on 23 April 1985: 

Is Australia establishing its first Embassy in 
Hungary; if so: 

(a) what is the purchase price or construction 
cost of the Embassy building; 

(b) what capital expenditure has been incurred 
in the Embassy’s establishment; and 

(c) what is the total cost of establishment. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

Yes. 


(a) There is no purchase price or construction 
costs associated with the establishment of the 
Embassy. The Government's intention is to lease 
suitable office premises and in this regard it is 
largely dependent on the Hungarian authorities. 
The Embassy is at present accommodated in a 
hotel. 


(b) Capital expenditure so far incurred in estab- 
lishing the Embassy amounts to $98 418. This 
expenditure was incurred in respect of furniture 
and fittings ($70451) and motor vehicles 
($27 969). 

The total cost of establishment was $238 618. 


Australian trade with South Africa 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Senator Mcintosh asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Trade, upon notice, on 31 May 
1985: 

Can the Minister for Trade give figures on the 
increase or decrease in Australian trade with 
South Africa for financial years (a) 1982-83, (b) 
1983-84 and (c) 1984-85, for 

(i) Australia as a whole and 

(ii) each Australian State. 

Senator Button — The answer to the honour- 
able senator’s question is as follows: 

(i) Australia’s trade as a whole is set out below. 
You may care to note that the only figures 
available at present for 1984-85 are year to 
date (YTD) ten months to end of April 1985. 

(ii) Trade with South Africa by each Australian 
State. 
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Increase or Increase or 
Imports Decrease Exports Decrease 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
SEA Bs os ide Webs we ee ka deo bk vos Dee eS 84 944 +47 421 144 533 + 137 201 
As cats BA Sos EET OE oud 132 365 *281 734 
10 months to April 1985(p)................ 112 765 178 604 
* Includes $110 000 000 recorded as a re-export item and described as a floating structure. 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Increase YTD Increase YTD 
or April or April 
1982-83 Decrease 1983-84 1985(p) 1982-83 Decrease 1983-84 1985(p) 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 
New South Wales 28278 (+14 820) 43 098 50 242 29 801 (+1 486) 31267 21955 
Victoria 27 298 (+12 440) 39 738 28 439 30 764 (+6 399) 37 163 41541 
Queensland 9769 (—1 187) 8 582 9 891 4 759 (+9 883) 14642 13165 
South Australia 3729 (+3943) 7 674 4 935 12 403 (+3 090) 15493 10537 
Western Australia 12 695 (+14 183) 26 878 15 138 62 098 (+2 079) 64177 85521 
Tasmania 3029 (+3 187) 6 216 4111 653 (+2 784) 3 437 1 398 
Northern Territory 10 (+9) 1 (+58) 58 42 
Australian Capital 
Territory 136 (+43) 179 9 76 (=¥2) 4 9 
Re-exports n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 3978 (+111 497) 115475 4 436 
(p) = preliminary and subject to revision 
n.a. = not applicable 


Source: Australian Bureau of Statistics 


IAEA: ability to inspect nuclear 
facilities of foreign States 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Senator Macklin asked the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, upon notice, on 8 May 1985: 

(1) Has the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy been invited by the Soviet Union to inspect its 
nuclear power station; if so: 

(a) can the Soviet Union dictate which of its 
installations are to be inspected; if so, will 
the Soviet Union offer only one type of 
reactor, the Russian pressurised water reac- 
tor, for inspection; and 

(b) does the Soviet Union also use graphite- 
moderated reactors which can produce 
weapons-grade plutonium and did the 
Soviet Union not offer this reactor type for 
inspection. 

(2) In view of the principle that inspections are 
not to interfere with national sovereignty, does 
this indicate that the IAEA is a useless body and 
that there are, in fact, no adequate safeguards to 
ensure that countries with nuclear reactors are not 
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re-processing uranium to produce nuclear 


weapons. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The answer to the 
honourable senator’s question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. The Agreement between the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency for the application of 
safeguards in the Soviet Union was signed on 21 
February 1985. 

(a) Nuclear weapon States are under no obliga- 
tion through their membership of the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons (NPT) to accept IAEA safeguards 
on any or all of their nuclear facilities. Their 
safeguards agreements with the IAEA are 
consequently described as ‘voluntary offer’ 
agreements, the scope of which is deter- 
mined by the offering nuclear weapon State. 
The agreement between the Soviet Union 
and the IAEA specifies that ‘some of its 
peaceful nuclear facilities, namely several 
nuclear power stations and nuclear research 
reactors’ will be placed under IAEA safe- 
guards. Under the agreement the Soviet 
Union is to provide the IAEA with a list of 
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facilities offered for the application of safe- 
guards and the IAEA is to select facilities for 
safeguarding from the list. The details of the 
facilities offered and selected are not 
known. 

(b) The Soviet Union has graphite-moderated 
reactors, but as indicated above it is not 
known whether such reactors are included 
in the voluntary offer. 

(2) | am not sure what is meant by the 
honourable senator’s suggestion that IAEA inspec- 
tions are not to interfere with national sovereignty. 
When a State enters into a safeguards agreement 
with the IAEA that State necessarily accepts as 
legally binding the obligations contained in the 
agreement. The nature of these obligations de- 
pends on whether the particular State is a nuclear 
weapons State or a non-nuclear weapons State. In 
the case of a nuclear weapons State, where by 
definition the acquisition of nuclear weapons is 
not an issue, the obligations as to submission of 
nuclear facilities to IAEA inspections are as 
outlined in (1) (a) above. Non-nuclear weapons 
States parties to the NPT, which of course 
constitute the vast majority of States with which 
the IAEA has safeguards agreements, are obliged 
to place all of their nuclear facilities under IAEA 
safeguards thereby providing an assurance that 
any nuclear material within that State is not 
diverted from peaceful uses. 


USSR-China and East-West relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Senator Jones asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
18 April: 

(1) Is there increasing evidence of an improve- 
ment in Sino-Soviet relations in view of the sixth 
round of talks between the two countries since 
1982 aimed at formalising relations being opened 
recently in Moscow. 

(2) What would be the likely effects of an 
improvement in Sino-Soviet relations on the 
Western Alliance in general and Australia in 
particular. 

(3) Is there any genuine sign of a softening of 
relations between the Western powers and the 
Soviet Union since the emergence of Mr Mikhail 
' Gorbachev as the new Kremlin leader on 11 
March 1985. 

(4) What is the latest information on genuine 
progress, if any, of the current round of arms 
limitation talks. 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 


(1) The sixth round of the talks began in 1982 
between the USSR and China and took place on 
9-22 April in Moscow. At the conclusion of this 
round of talks both sides reaffirmed their readiness 
to expand contacts in the political, economic, 
scientific and cultural areas. There has in fact 
been significant growth in the relationship in the 
last few years, particularly in trade. There has 
been no progress, however, on the three condi- 
tions which China has established for the norma- 
lisation and development of political relations. 
Furthermore, China has made it quite clear that it 
does not contemplate a return to the close 
relationship which prevailed during the 1950s. 
These points were confirmed in statements by Hu 
Yaobang, General-Secretary of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, during his recent visit to Australia. 


(2) Given the existence of such limits to a 
fundamental improvement in Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions, and China’s clearly stated intention to 
pursue an independent foreign policy, it does not 
at present seem likely that the process of norma- 
lisation of Sino-Soviet relations will have marked 
effect on the Western Alliance or on Australia. A 
reduction in tension between China and the 
Soviet Union, to the extent that it contributed to a 
general reduction of regional tensions, would be 
in accordance with Australia’s interest. 


(3) It is not possible to give a clear-cut or 
definitive answer to this question. It should be 
remembered that the most positive development 
to have occurred recently in East-West relations, 
the resumption of arms limitation talks between 
the U.S. and the USSR, is the outcome of an 
agreement reached several months before Mr 
Gorbachev came to power. In general, Western 
countries have taken an attitude of cautious 
optimism to Mr Gorbachev's statement of willing- 
ness to reduce tensions, while noting that many of 
his specific proposals do not go beyond already 
familiar Soviet positions. It would, therefore, be 
premature to speak of a genuine softening of 
relations between East and West. 


(4) The first round of the bilateral arms control 
negotiations between the Soviet Union and the 
United States took place in Geneva from 12 
March to 23 April. Both sides’ accounts of the first 
round indicate that it was largely taken up with 
procedural matters and presentation of views. No 
substantive progress was to be expected at the first 
meeting of what both sides recognise will inevit- 
ably be a long, slow process. 
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Australia-Philippines: Defence Co- 
operation Program and human rights 
issues 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Senator Chipp asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 10 May 
1985: 

(1) Is the Government aware that between May 
and August 1984 the Philippines’ forces dropped 
300 bombs in a 76-day war in Carandangan, 
Mindanao, and that on the last day a chemical 
bomb — reportedly napalm — was dropped; if so, 
is the Government aware that reference to this 
incident is contained in a current United Nations 
report on human rights violations and that a 
parliamentary committee, under the Philippine 
Defence Minister, is investigating the incident. 

(2) Was the napalm bomb referred to in (1) 
above dropped from a Nomad aircraft. 

(3) Can the Government give an assurance that 
no planes given, maintained or modified under 
the Australian Government's aid program were 
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involved in the incident referred to in (1) above. 

(4) Will the Australian Government end its 
military aid and the giving of equipment to the 
Philippine Government, which so denigrates the 
value of human life, in view of the constant flow 
of atrocity stories and appalling violations of 
human rights in the Philippines. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answers to 
the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) The Government is aware of reports that the 
Armed Forces of the Philippines have used 
chemical weapons and napalm against Moro 
National Liberation Front forces in Mindanao. 
These allegations are being investigated by the 
Justice Committee of the Philippines National 
Assembly. The Committee has not yet concluded 
its inquiry but | understand that the initial inves- 
tigation by the Committee did not uncover evi- 
dence of the use of napalm or chemical weapons. 
The Government is not aware of any other 
evidence to substantiate these claims. 


(2) There is no evidence to suggest that Nomad 
aircraft have been used to release ordnance of any 
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The completion of the Australia-Philippines Zamboanga del Sur Development Project was marked in Pagadian City 
on 14 September by the unveiling of a special commemorative project marker, The Project commenced 10 years 
ago, with a principal emphasis on road construction. In 1977 it became an integrated rural development project with 
the addition of agriculture, irrigation and potable water supply components. During the span of the project, almost 
450 km of road, and 26 bridges, have been constructed. Pictured at the unveiling ceremony are (from left to right) the 
Governor of Zamboanga del Sur, the Hon. Samuel Arcamo; the Philippines Deputy Minister for Agriculture, the Hon. 
Vicente Cerilles; the Australian Ambassador to the Philippines, Mr Roy Fernandez; the Philippines Prime Minister, 
H.E. Mr Cesar Virata; and the Philippines Minister for Public Works and Highways, the Hon. Jesus Hipolito. (Photo 
courtesy of the Australian Embassy Manila). 
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description. These aircraft, purchased commer- 
cially by the Philippines Air Force in 1975, are not 
fitted with mechanisms to operate any weapons. 

(3) Assistance relating to aircraft under the 
Defence Co-operation Program with the Philip- 
pines has been confined to developing a mainte- 
nance support system for the Nomad aircraft. A 
Nomad was used to ferry munitions and ground 
crew during counter-insurgency operations at the 
Carandangan complex, Lanao del Sur from 5-7 
August 1984. A Nomad aircraft was later used for 
examination of the area as part of Philippine Air 
Force investigation of allegations that napalm and 
chemical weapons were used during the opera- 
tions. 

(4) The Government supports defence co- 
operation with regional countries to assist them to 
develop capabilities to counter external threats 
and deter the emergence of such threats. The 
small Philippines program, which has been con- 
ducted since 1972, reflects these aims and con- 
centrates on activities which assist in the transfer 
of technical and managerial skills. The program 
does not imply, on the part of either Government, 
endorsement of any or all of the policies of the 
other. 


Australia-U.S. co-operation in 
satellite trial: defence implications 


The following (edited) question and answer 
appeared in Hansard on 10 September: 


Senator Gareth Evans — On 21 August": | gave 
an answer to a question by Senator Sanders on the 
GEOSAT satellite tests issue. The question was in 
two basic parts. The first part remains unchanged 
but the second part certainly requires some 
correction. Senator Sanders asked a number of 
questions of me on 21 August but they can be 
summarised into two: firstly, whether the Govern- 
ment was aware that GEOSAT satellite tests would 
collect gravitational data to improve the accuracy 
of Trident II submarine launched ballistic missiles? 
secondly, was the Government aware that the 
GEOSAT satellite is being funded by the Trident II 
project? 

As | indicated, my answer to the first question 
remains unchanged but my second answer re- 
quires correction. As to the first question | said: 

.. . the GEOSAT validation flight series that has just 

concluded is not directly related to any missile tests 

... The Government certainly does not deny that 

there is a wide range of uses, civil and military, for 

GEOSAT data but . . . our co-operation is provided on 


1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, page 
749. 
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the understanding that that data will provide benefit 
for Australia. 


In my answer | indicated what some of those 
benefits would be. | reiterate that all data from the 
GEOSAT validation tests is available to the 
Australian Government | should further add in this 
respect that after giving the answer my attention 
was drawn to the Defence Meteorological Satel- 
lite (DMS) market intelligence report material on 
GEOSAT which appears to have been the basis for 
Senator Sanders’s question and which has also 
been the basis for a good deal of media specula- 
tion. DMS market intelligence report-on GEOSAT 
is, however, deficient in that it portrays the sole 
mission of data collection as relating to the 
improved accuracy of Submarine launched ballis- 
tic missiles (SLBMs). 

It ignores the many military and civilian pur- 
poses for which GEOSAT data is collected. It is 
also the case that the DMS report is not quite up to 
date on funding arrangements. | will come back to 
that in a moment. 


The Pentagon has described GEOSAT derived 
geodesy data as having broad civil and military 
application and only indirect application to prog- 
rams such as the Trident II program. As Dr Ball of 
the Australian National University recently said of 
the P-3 validation flights, the relationship with the 
United States nuclear programs is so marginal that 
there is no reason for public concern. My answer 
to the second question requires correction. | 
stated: 

The GEOSAT program ... 

Trident program funding. 

That aspect of my answer was incorrect in that it 
referred to what will be practised from October 
this year but it did not address earlier arrange- 
ments. As | have mentioned, under the 1985-86 
financial year budget request, which was submit- 
ted to the United States Congress in January this 
year, for the next four financial years from 1 
October 1985 the GEOSAT program will be 
funded under the Defence Meteorological Satel- 
lite Program (DMSP). This arrangements will be in 
keeping with the broad multifaceted nature of 
GEOSAT’s function. 

That, of course, is the explanation of why | 
misled the Senate in giving my previous answer. | 
was confusing the future with the past. As a matter 
of budgetary convenience the previous practice 
was that the United States Navy requested and 
received funds for the GEOSAT program of a 
Tridant II budget line item. 

| regret that my previous answer on funding 
arrangements related to the budget request cur- 
rently before Congress and did not address the 
preceding funding arrangements. 


is not connected to the 
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Seabed Arms Control Treaty: 
placement of deep ocean 
transponders near Australian 
territorial waters 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Senator Chipp asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
23 April 1985: 

(1) In view of the question of deep ocean 
transponders placed in international waters close 
to Australia’s coast for the purpose of monitoring 
the proposed United States MX missile tests, does 
Article | of the 1971 Seabed Treaty, signed and 
ratified by Australia in 1973, ban the placing of 
equipment on the ocean floor for testing or using 
weapons of mass destruction. 

(2) Are the deep ocean transponders to be used 
in the testing of the MX missile, which is a delivery 
system dedicated solely to nuclear war and is part 
of a nuclear weapon. 

(3) Will the Government be calling on the 
United States to remove the transponders forth- 
with, or will it fulfil its obligations under the 1971 
Seabed Treaty and refer the matter to the United 
Nations Security Council. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

Article | of the 1971 Treaty on the Prohibition of 
the Emplacement of Nuclear Weapons and Other 
Weapons of Mass Destruction on the Seabed and 
the Ocean Floor and in the Subsoil Thereof (The 
Seabed Arms Control Treaty) states inter alia that: 

The States parties to this Treaty undertake not to 

emplant or emplace on the seabed and the ocean 

floor and in the subsoil thereof beyond the outer limit 
of a seabed zone, as defined in Article Il, any nuclear 
weapons or any other types of weapons of mass 
destruction as well as structures, launching installa- 
tions or any other facilities specifically designed for 
storying, testing or using such weapons; and 

The States parties to this Treaty undertake not to 
assist, encourage or induce any State to carry out 
activities referred to in paragraph 1 of this Article and 
not to participate in any other way in such actions. 

The States parties to the Treaty have not 
interpreted Article | to have any application to the 
emplacement on the seabed of deep ocean 
transponders to monitor the impact in broad 
ocean areas of unarmed ballistic missiles during 
the tests of such delivery vehicles. A number of 
States have conducted test firings of unarmed 
ballistic missiles into broad ocean areas since the 
1960s using such transponders to monitor impact. 
In this regard, the Final Declaration of the Second 
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Review Conference of the Seabed Arms Control 
Treaty held in September 1983 stated, inter alia, 
that the review undertaken by the conference 
confirms that the obligations assumed under 
Article | of the Treaty have been faithfully 
observed by the States parties. Australia, the 
United States, USSR and other States parties 
endorsed this Declaration. On the basis of the 
foregoing, and State practice, the Government 
does not consider the placement of the transpon- 
ders to be contrary to Article |. It will not, 
therefore, call upon the United States to remove 
the transponders nor will it refer the matter to the 
United Nations Security Council. 


NPT: compliance by signatory States 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 10 September: 


Senator Mason asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 
30 May 1985: 

(1) Does the Government consider the signa- 
tories to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) have adequately complied with their 
obligations under Article VI of the Treaty. 

(2) Has the Government decided on its position 
with regard to the review of Article VI to be 
undertaken at the Third Review Conference of the 
Treaty. 

(3) Has the Government attempted to deter- 
mine how those signatories to the Treaty who 
possess nuclear weapons intend to fulfil their 
obligations under Article VI of the Treaty; if so, 
how will these obligations be fulfilled; if not, will 
representations be made to the Review Confer- 
ence. 

(4) When the policy line Australia will take at 
the Review Conference of the NPT is decided, will 
input be invited from non-government organisa- 
tions and parliamentarians; if so, what form will 
this input take. 

(5) Will Australia be sending a delegation to 
the Review Conference; if so, will provision be 
made for parliamentary and/or non-government 
organisation participation on the delegation. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answers to the honourable senator’s questions: 

(1) In Australia’s view the nuclear weapon 
States parties to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty have not met the expectations of the 
non-nuclear weapon States parties as regards the 
implementation of Article VI of the Treaty. 

(2) Yes. Australia will be seeking an honest and 
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balanced appraisal of the implementation ‘of 
Article VI of the Treaty. In this regard we will 
argue for due recognition of the importance of the 
resumption of bilateral talks between the United 
States and the Soviet Union in Geneva on nuclear 
and outer space issues. However, while register- 
ing our strong concern over the lack of substantive 
results since 1980 in regard to Article VI issues, 
we will be seeking to avoid anything that will 
endanger the success of the Conference and the 
well-being of the NPT. 

(3) Australia’s concerns about the implementa- 
tion of Article VI have been expressed directly to 
the three powers in unequivocal terms. They also 
permeate our day to day discussions with the 
United States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union on disarmament issues and on the NPT. 
These concerns include the question of how the 
three depositary powers intend to fulfil their 
obligations under Article VI. The resumption of 
the U.S.-Soviet bilaterals in Geneva is a step in 
this direction. As is widely known Australia’s 
persistent advocacy of immediate resumption of 
work towards a comprehensive nuclear test ban 
treaty, including direct representations of the three 
NPT depositary States, relates directly to our view 
of how progress would be made towards the 
implementation of Article VI. We intend to 
reiterate these views to the Review Conference. 

(4) The Government welcomes the interest in 
the NPT Review Conference from members of 
Parliament and non-governmental organisations. 
It receives views on the Conference from a variety 
of non-official sources including Parliamentary 
Committees and individual members and senators 
and members of the public in writing and orally at 
the numerous Community meetings and seminars 
in which the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
officials of his Department participate. 

(5) Yes. Australia will send a delegation. A 
decision on the final composition of the Australian 
delegation to the Third NPT Review Conference 
has not yet been made." 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, page 
785. 


Australia-U.S. defence co-operation: 
overflights by B52 bombers 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 11 September: 


Senator Chipp — | ask the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence whether he will confirm 
that the actual B52 bomber agreement — | am 
talking about the legally binding document — 
allowing B52 bombers to stage through Australia 
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makes no mention whatsoever of the fact that the 
bombers were to be unarmed and carry no 
nuclear weapons. Will the Minister confirm that 
on 29 March 1981 the then Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition and shadow Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, said that he believed 
that the likely consequence of the agreement was 
the transit of nuclear weapons through Australia? 
On behalf of the Australian Labor Party, he 
declared the agreement deficient by not allowing 
verification. Does the Minister remember his reply 
to my question of 27 March": this year? He said 
that the agreement not allowing the planes to be 
armed or to carry nuclear weapons cannot be 
verified by Australia. He said: 


it is enough that the United States is not in the habit of 
breaching agreements. 


Will Senator Evans tell us what the Government 
intends to do to enforce the intention of the 
agreement, at least from Australia’s point of view, 
and to remedy the clear dissatisfaction which the 
Labor Party previously expressed with the agree- 
ment? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The formal agreement 
of, | believe 1979 between Australia and the 
United States does not, as Senator Chipp said, 
provide for an express undertaking about the 
non-carriage of nuclear weapons over Australia. 
However, it was the subject apparently of an oral 
agreement between the United States and then 
Australian Governments, as retailed by Mr Street 
in an answer he gave in the House of Representa- 
tives on 12 March 1981. On page 704 of the 
Hansard he said: 


It has been agreed between the Australian Govern- 
ment and the United States Administration that the 
aircraft staging through Darwin for the quite specific 
purposes of surveillance and navigational training 
will be unarmed and carry no bombs. It was on this 
specific point that | sought and received an assurance 
from the Secretary of State, Mr Haig. 

That document is not a signed document. It was an 
agreed form of words exchanged between us which is 
in the keeping of the Australian Embassy in Washing- 
ton. The form of the words was agreed and ex- 
changed before witnesses. 


So that is the basis on which the previous 
Government was satisfied as to the non-armed 
nature of these flights. That is the basis on which 
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we in government have been prepared to accept 
that that is still the status of those flights. In a 
statement on 29 March 1981 Mr Bowen said, as 
he had also said in the House of Representatives 
on 11 March, before Mr Street made the statement 
to which | have just referred, that it would be 
preferable were the agreement formally amended 
to include language of the kind that Senator Chipp 
would prefer. As | read the statement, it is not the 
case that Mr Bowen said that he believed that the 
likely consequence of the agreement in its present 
form would be the transit of nuclear weapons 
through Australia. The fourth paragraph of Mr 
Bowen's statement said: 


A majority of Australians (62 per cent in the Gallup 
poll published 13 March) oppose the likely conse- 
quence of the agreement — the transit of nuclear 
weapons through Australia. 


| make the point that Mr Bowen is reporting the 
results of the Gallup poll rather than necessarily, 
as | read the statement, hanging his hat on that 
proposition. 


It is the unequivocal position of the present 
Government that we simply will not contemplate 
the transit of nuclear weapons over Australian soil 
by way of B52 bombers, pursuant to this agree- 
ment. That matter has been made perfectly clear 
to the United States and we have no reason 
whatsoever to believe that the United States has 
even contemplated breaching the clear undertak- 
ing given to the previous government. In that 
respect, | have no qualification whatsoever to 
make to my answer to Senator Chipp in Parlia- 
ment on 27 March this year. 


Senator Chipp — | ask a supplementary ques- 
tion. | am surprised and disappointed that the 
Minister did not quote the full text of Mr Bowen’s 
statement because further down it says: 


The Opposition — 
that is the Labour Party — 


reaffirms its belief that the B52 agreement is seriously 
deficient. As it stands, it reduces Australian sovereign- 
ty by not clearly and unambiguously stating that 
Australian consent and verification are necessary for 
transit of nuclear weapons over our territory. 


| ask the Minister: can he or can he not totally 
rule out the possibility that B52 bombers are now 
armed or are carrying bombs over Australian soil? 


Senator Gareth Evans — | repeat that there are 
no grounds whatsoever for any conceivable suspi- 
cion that B52 bombers are armed and carrying 
nuclear weapons over Australian soil. We have 
accepted absolutely the assurances of the United 
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States Government in this respect and continue to 
propose to rely on those assurances. Further, Mr ` 
Bowen’s statement, which was quoted back at me 
by Senator Chipp, does not, in the terms that he 
quoted, state the proposition that was put to me in 
Senator Chipp’s original question that Mr Bowen 
believed that the likely consequence of the 
agreement in its present form was the transit of 
nuclear weapons through Australia. It is the case, 
as | acknowledged, that Mr Bowen said in 1981 
that it would be desirable were the agreement 
formally amended. That was the position stated by 
him in Opposition. The present Government has 
not thought it appropriate to pursue the matter 
further because we accept the assurances we have 
been given by our allies. 


Apartheid: sanctions against South 
Africa 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 11 September: 


Mr Bilney — Has the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs noted action against South Africa which 
was announced on 9 September by President 
Reagan? Has he noted that President Reagan 
foreshadowed the withdrawal of United States 
Government export credits to American com- 
panies that do not adopt non-discriminatory 
employment policies in South Africa? Can the 
Minister inform the House about progress on the 
Australian Government's proposal for a business 
code of conduct covering Australian companies 
operating in South Africa?’ In particular, will the 
Government consider a similar attitude in relation 
to facilities available through the Export Market 
Development Grants Scheme, the Export Finance 
and Insurance Corporation, the Tourism Overseas 
Promotion Scheme and the Australian Overseas 
Projects Corporation for Australian companies 
that fail to adopt non-discriminatory employment 
practices in South Africa??: 


Mr Hayden — In the past 48 hours the United 
States Administration and the European Commis- 
sion respectively have announced a range of 
sanctions against the South African Government. 
Those sanctions follow sanctions announced ear- 
lier by a number of other countries, including 
Australia. In all cases the motive is similar; that is, 
not to bring South Africa to its knees, but to bring 
it to its senses and to make it aware of the 





' See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 337. 
2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, 
pages 778-80. 
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obnoxious nature of the apartheid administration 
in South Africa and the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in that country in respect of black people at 
the moment. What it proves is that although 
Australia is among those countries at the leading 
edge in initiating such action, it nonetheless 
shares acommon concern with most, if not all, the 
countries of the Western association of nations. 
The United States has announced a series of 
sanctions affecting bank loans, computer sales, 
export licences on nuclear goods and technology, 
import of military equipment, sale of krugerrands, 
positive assistance to black South Africans and, of 
course, inducements — if one can put it that way 
— to have American companies adhere to the 
Sullivan Code of Conduct in respect of their 
practices in South Africa. 


The Australian Government has outlined a 
voluntary code of conduct — and | stress volun- 
tary, because we do not and should not claim to 
have extra-territorial legislative authority in such 
matters — for Australian businesses functioning in 
South Africa. Preliminary discussions have taken 
place between my Department and on other 
occasions my Department and me, and the 
Confederation of Australian Industry, the Business 
Council of Australia and the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions. | hope to be able to chair a meeting 
of all three bodies and Government representa- 
tives towards the end of next week and it is my 
aim to conclude an agreement in respect of the 
code of conduct. The Australian Government has 
certainly reviewed those commercial incentives 
for the external sector which the honorable 
member mentioned with a view to moving on 
those incentives in any area appropriate. My 
belief is that the sense of responsibility of Austra- 
lian business and its abhorrence, shared generally 
by all Australians, of what is going on in South 
Africa, will be such that we will receive co- 
operation in the introduction of this code. 


| have only two final points to make on this 
matter. | think it is salutary to recall the words of 
the President of the U.S., President Reagan, in his 
statement outlining his formal documentation 
implementing the sanctions announced by the 
U.S. Administration. He said this: 


|, Ronald Reagan, President of the U.S., find the 
policies and actions of the Government of South Africa 
constitute an unusual and extraordinary threat to the 
foreign policy and economy of the U.S. and hereby 
declare a national emergency to deal with that threat. 


The President of the U.S. found the situation in 
South Africa so totally unacceptable, so thorough- 
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ly abhorrent, that he declared a national emergen- 
cy, and the critical point that he made in declaring 
it was that the situation in South Africa constituted 
an ‘unusual and extraordinary threat to the foreign 
policy and economy of the U.S.’ 

Hitherto there has always been bipartisan 
support on this matter, dating from the early 
1970s. It was implemented by the then Prime 
Minister, Whitlam. It was upheld with consider- 
able force of character by his successor, Mr Fraser, 
whose work in southern Africa was humanitarian 
in its inspiration and positive in its implementa- 
tion. It was maintained by the previous Leader of 
Opposition and honourable member for Kooyong. 


French nuclear tests at Moruroa 
Atoll 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 11 September: 


Mr Maher — Is the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
aware of reports that on 13 September President 
Mitterrand will go to France’s nuclear testing 
ground at Moruroa to preside over the first 
meeting of the newly formed regional committee 
made up of France’s ambassadors and civilian and 
military representatives in the region, including 
the French Ambassador to Australia? In view of 
the imminence of this meeting, will he now 
reaffirm the Australian Government's opposition 
to French nuclear testing in the Pacific? Does he 
consider it important the French Government be 
left in no doubt of the united Australian opposition 
to these tests? 

Mr Hayden — It was reported in the media 
today that French President Mitterrand will go to 
Moruroa to preside over a meeting of what has 
been described as the South Pacific Co-ordination 
Committee on 13 September. The exact motive for 
this visit and for the establishment and functioning 
of this Committee has not been described to this 
point. In any case, it seems that the French 
administration is keen to evidence a tough deter- 
mination to proceed with nuclear testing in the 
South Pacific. | can assure honourable members 
and the French administration that this will be 
regarded as an extremely provocative act by the 
countries of the South Pacific which have very 
strong feelings of resentment and opposition to the 
continued testing in their region. | can assure the 
French administration that the opposition fre- 
quently expressed by a succession of governments 
of this country over more than a decade stands 
firmly insofar as this Government is concerned. | 
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Australian Government to continued testing and 
in particular the very firm opposition in the event 
that reports that there is to be a test of a nuclear 
weapon device prove correct. 

| want to state that the French are quite capable 
of carrying out nuclear testing in their own 
mainland territory. A recent report of the Office of 
National Assessments — a technical report — 
pointed out that on the basis of all the criteria 
which were considered by that institution, nuclear 
testing could take place quite safely on the Massif 
Central of mainland France and in Corsica. 


French nuclear tests at Moruroa 
Atoll 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 September: 


Senator Colston — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. | refer to reports that a certain French 
newspaper has remarked that the visit to Moruroa 
by the President of France, Mr Mitterrand, is a 
‘message to Australia and New Zealand to mind 
their own business’. Is it not so that nuclear testing 
anywhere, and especially in the Pacific, is the 
business of Australia and New Zealand? Also, if 
newspapers such as the one referred to, and the 
French Government, do not see anything wrong 
with testing nuclear devices in the Pacific, will the 
Australian Government urge them to carry out 
their testing in France? 

Senator Gareth Evans — Of course the question 
of French testing in the Pacific is Australia’s and 
New Zealand’s business, of course it is the 
business of the other Pacific nations, and of course 
it is the business of the whole world, which stands 
continually appalled at the behaviour of the 
French in continuing, in utter disregard of world 
opinion and certainly regional opinion, to con- 
duct these test series. It is the case, as Senator 
Colston and the Senate will be well aware, that 
this Government has repeatedly stated its strong 
opposition to and, indeed, condemnation of 
French nuclear testing in the South Pacific. That 
opposition is shared by all members of the South 
Pacific Forum and was reiterated at the recent 
Rarotonga meeting, which, of course, resulted in 
the adoption and signing of a South Pacific 
nuclear free zone treaty which expresses the deep 
and abiding wish of all members that no nuclear 
tests be conducted anywhere in the region. 

It is the Government's position that if France is 
as genuine as it claims to be in its assertions that 
no damage in terms of radioactive pollution will 
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follow from the carrying out of those tests, it ought 
to put its money where its mouth is and conduct 
those tests on metropolitan French soil. So to that 
extent | do endorse the comment made by Senator 
Colston in the last part of his question. 


Apartheid: dual citizenships for 
black South Africans 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 September: 


Senator Jones — Has the attention of the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs been drawn to the action of the South 
African President, Mr Botha, in announcing to a 
meeting of his own party his so-called liberalisa- 
tion of that country’s racial laws to grant dual 
citizenship to black South Africans previously 
banished to the four so-called ‘homelands’? What 
will be the Australian Government's response to 
what appears to be a cosmetic political exercise 
forced on the Botha Government by mounting 
international pressure? Will the Minister assure 
the Senate that the economic sanctions recently 
announced by the Australian Government against 
the white minority Government will continue 
until all South Africans, whatever racial label is 
pinned on them, are given equal voting and 
citizenship rights? 

Senator Gareth Evans — It is the case, accord- 
ing to reports to hand, that the South African 
President has announced, first, that blacks who 
lost their citizenship because of the independence 
of Bophuthatswana, Transkei, Venda and Ciskei 
and who are resident in South Africa will have 
their South African citizenship restored as soon as 
necessary legislative steps have been completed 
and, secondly, that the South African Government 
is prepared to negotiate with the four so-called 
independent homelands about the restoration of 
citizenship of people living within their borders 
with some form of dual citizenship being ex- 
pected to be negotiated. According to the 
announcement South Africa is prepared to offer 
South African citizenship as a second citizenship 
to those homeland residents who wish to take it. 
The third element of the announcement is that 
citizenship, as well as ethnic identification, would 
in future be expressly stated on uniform identity 
documents to be issued to all races. 

The Government's initial reaction to all this is 
that the South African Government has taken a 
significant step towards providing common 
citizenship to all South Africans, and this is to be 
welcomed. We do note, however, that citizenship 
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will not in the case of blacks carry any political 
rights whatsoever. That means, of course, that 
when measured against what really is necessary to 
confer full civil and political rights upon black 
South Africans, Senator Jones’s description of this 
measure as being cosmetic may well have some 
appropriate application. The economic sanctions 
announced by the Government on 19 August are 
designed to underscore our position that the South 
African Government ought to introduce universal 
adult suffrage. We hope that fundamental reform 
towards this objective could be made in negotia- 
tions with representatives of the black community 
and lead to peaceful change in that country. We 
also continue to hope, as Mr Hayden said 
yesterday, that bipartisan support will be main- 
tained for the very strong position that Australia 
has adopted over the last decade in relation to 
South Africa. 


Strategic Defence Initiative research 
program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 12 September: 


Senator Hamer — My question is directed to 
the Minister for Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce. | refer to the invitation from the United 
States Defense Secretary for Australia to partici- 
pate in the Strategic Defence Initiative research 
program. Is the Government concerned about the 
level of our research and development in the high 
technology area? Would the American offer en- 
able us to improve our performance in this crucial 
economic area? Has the Government agreed to 
accept the American invitation? If not, why not? 

Senator Button — The program to which 
Senator Hamer refers is already being questioned 
by people involved in research work in the United 
States of America. It is being increasingly ques- 
tioned, particularly because so many United 
States programs now fall under the umbrella of 
this program about which there are extreme 
doubts in sections of the scientific community in 
that country. Yes, the Government has continually 
expressed concern about the level of research and 
development in Australia, although | must say that 
the research community in Australia has generally 
produced outstanding results for the size of the 
population which we have in this country. Com- 
paratively, in world terms, Australia puts in a very 
good research effort. The problem has not been, 
however, the quality or extent of that research 
effort but the relationship between that effort and 
industry. That is the gap that has to be bridged in 
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the Australian context. The Government is very 
hopeful that the tax concession — the 150 per 
cent tax incentive announced recently to operate 
from 1 July 1985 — will be instrumental or helpful 
in building that bridge. 

| do not believe that in terms of the needs of 
Australian industry, the Australian participation in 
the ‘Star Wars’ program that Senator Hamer 
referred to would be particularly beneficial in the 
context which | have just outlined. In answer to 
the question ‘have we?’, the answer is, no. In 
answer to the question ‘why not?’, that answer | 
have already given in terms of the priorities of 
Australian research and industry needs 


East Timor: recognition of 
Indonesian control 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 12 September: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Senator Mcintosh 
asked me a question about East Timor on 22 
August. | undertook to provide any sup- 


plementary information provided to me by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. That information is as 
follows: The Australian Government hopes that a 
just and lasting solution to the problems of East 
Timor will be found which will reflect the wishes 
of at least the majority of the people of East Timor. 
It is to be hoped that a peaceful way will be found 
to enable those people actively opposing the 
Indonesian Government to join the majority of the 
population of East Timor in working creatively 
and constructively for the further development of 
their province. 

As I stated in my reply here to Senator Mcintosh 
on 22 August, the Australian Government sup- 
ports the activities of the United Nations 
Secretary-General in seeking a peaceful solution 
to the residual problems of East Timor. The 
Government's primary concern remains to ensure 
that Australia does all that it properly and reason- 
ably can to help the East Timorese. Australia has 
supported the continued access of the Internation- 
al Committee of the Red Cross to the people of 
East Timor and has provided aid worth $9 million 
since 1975 in food and humanitarian relief. 
Further, the Australian Ambassador, Mr Morrison 
has recently raised again at Ministerial level the 
question of human rights in East Timor and 
Australia will continue to monitor closely the 
human rights situation in that province. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, page 
750. 
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Great Barrier Reef Marine Park: 
zoning plan 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 12 September: 


Earlier today | tabled the zoning plan for the far 
northern section of the Great Barrier Reef Marine 
Park. Members will recall the proclamation of the 
far northern sector as part of the marine park on 
31 August 1983. The zoning plan | have just 
tabled provides the basis for managing human use 
and enjoyment of the park so that activities do not 
conflict with each other, and the natural qualities 
of the reef are conserved. Members will also, no 
doubt, recall the declaration of other sections of 
the marine park which brought almost the whole 
of the Great Barrer Reef region, 98.5 per cent in 
fact, within the marine park during the first year of 
office of the present Government. Within the 
same period, the promulgation of the Great 
Barrier Reef Marine Park (Prohibition of Drilling 
for Petroleum) Regulations extended protection to 
the whole Great Barrier Reef region from explora- 
tory or commercial drilling for petroleum. Dec- 
laration of marine park sections is not an end in 
itself but is only the first stage in a process of 
zoning and management. 


The Government's initiative in declaring such a 
large area of marine park in such a short time has 
involved the Great Barrier Reef Marine Park 
Authority in an accelerated program of zoning 
and management activities. These activities will 
become evident to honourable members in a 
series of zoning plans and regulations to be laid 
before the House between now and 1988. It is 
intended that zoning plans will be in operation for 
all sections of the marine park in our Bicentennial 
year. | am sure that will please you, Mr Deputy 
Speaker, because | know you are a great admirer 
of the reef. Following declaration of sections of 
the marine park, the Great Barrier Reef Marine 
Park Authority is required by the Great Barrier 
Reef Marine Park Act 1975 to invite interested 
persons to make representations in connection 
with the development of zoning plans for these 
sections. The zoning plan for the far northern 
section has been developed following a process of 
scientific research, information gathering and 
public review. A draft zoning plan was prepared 
for this section following a three-month period for 
receipt of public representations. The draft zoning 
plan was then released for a further period of 
public review ending on 29 July 1984. The plans 
were subsequently revised, where appropriate, 
taking account of the representations received. 
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One hundred and seventy seven representations 
were made in relation to the draft zoning plan, 
many of them by organisations representing large 
numbers of people. In summary, the main features 
of the zoning plan are as follows: 


@ the far northern section zoning plan provides 
for commercial, recreational and scientific use 
of the reef consistent with conservation, by 
creating seven zones; 

@ the general use ‘A’ zone, comprises approx- 
imately 74 per cent of the far northern section 
and provides for all reasonable activities; 

@ the general use ‘B’ zone comprising 12 per cent 
of the section, provides opportunities for 
reasonable activities free from trawling and 
shipping; 

@ three marine national park zones comprising 
13.6 per cent of the section provide for 
unrestricted public access for recreational acti- 
vities with light tackle fishing, trolling and 
collecting allowed in two of these zones under 
certain conditions; and 

@ a scientific research zone, and a preservation 
zone provide areas protected in their natural 
state undisturbed by man except for approved 
scientific research. 


Within the zones, small areas of restricted 
activity are provided for, namely: 

@ replenishment areas which can be closed from 
time to time to activities other than trolling or 
permitted research, to allow for the recovery of 
fish and any other resource stocks; 

@ seasonal closure areas which can be closed on 
a seasonal basis to all activities, to protect from 
human intrusion areas of importance to the 
breeding of birds and turtles; 

@ three areas that may need seasonal closure 
have been identified in the far northern section 
zoning plan; 

@ reef appreciation areas when identified, will 
provide areas on and around heavily used reefs 
in which fishing and collecting will be prohi- 
bited so that the public can observe and 
appreciate relatively undisturbed marine life; 
and 

@ reef research areas when identified will provide 
small areas on and around a reef, where 
permitted research may be conducted undis- 
turbed. 


A new concept in zoning has been introduced 
in the far northern section with the provision of 
designated shipping areas. These areas allow 
shipping to pass through zones where otherwise it 
would not be permitted, without compromising 
the conservation value of the zone. Another 
innovation in this plan is the provision for the 
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A specimen of Great Barrier Reef marine life, of the Nembrotha species. (Photo by the Great Barrier Reef Marine Park 
Authority). 


protection from fishing activity of a wide band of 
reefs and waters stretching from the coast to the 
outer barrier. This cross-shelf transect will allow 
the study of variation between communities in 
various reef environments free from the compli- 
cating factors of latitudinal variation or the impact 
of fishing. | also assure honourable members that 
the zoning plan also makes provision for extensive 
fishing grounds within the section and, by the 
protection of nursery grounds, for the continuing 
survival of the significant fishing industry of the 
area. The tabling of this zoning plan is but the first 
step in the establishment of management arrange- 
ments for the far northern section. Regulations to 
give effect to the plan are being developed. The 
plan will come into operation on a date to be 
specified by public notice. 

The Great Barrier Reef Marine Park Authority is 
of the view that the opportunities for human use 
and enjoyment of the reef should be maximised 
consistent with conservation of the natural qual- 
ities of the system. In keeping with this view, this 
zoning plan has kept restrictions on activities to 
the minimum necessary to protect the reef. This 
principle is applied to all developmental and 
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environmental issues in relation to the Great 
Barrier Reef and is consistent with the goal of the 
Authority to provide for the protection, wise use 
appreciation and enjoyment of the Great Barrier 
Reef in perpetuity through the development and 
care of the Great Barrier Reef Marine Park. 

| take this opportunity to say how proud | am to 
be involved in this process, which is bringing to 
the country one of the greatest marine parks in the 
world. | pay tribute to the work of our predeces 
sors from both sides of the House — the Whitlan 
Government and the subsequent Fraser Govern 
ments — to the bipartisan approach we have had, 
to the co-operation of the Queensland Govern 
ment and to the honourable member for Bradfield 
(Mr Connolly) who is no longer my opposite 
number in this area, having been promoted to the 
shadow portfolio of Aboriginal affairs. This is one 
area where there has been unanimity and biparti- 
sanship. There has been very little criticism by or 
controversy among members of either side of the 
House or among governments. 

The process is a prime example of co-operation 
between the States. | do not think there is a better 
example. The Queensland Government is not the 
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easiest to get along with at times. However, 
certainly on the Ministerial Council the Premier; 
Mr McKechnie; the Minister for Sport, Recreation 
and Tourism (Mr John Brown) and | have managed 
to work together well on this project. | wish we 
could say that of all areas. | also pay tribute to 
honourable members such as the honourable 
member for Leichhardt (Mr Gayler), the honour- 
able member for Herbert (Mr Lindsay), the hon- 
ourable member for Dawson (Mr Braithwaite) and 
others who have long taken an interest in this 
matter. When this final zoning plan is put together 
in the Bicentennial Year, it will be a great source 
of national pride. 


Cocos (Keeling) Islands: use by U.S. 
military aircraft 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 13 September: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Yesterday Senator 
Vallentine asked me a question, in my Capacity as 
the Minister representing the Minister for Defence, 
on the use of the Cocos (Keeling) Islands by 
United States military aircraft. The answer sup- 
plied to me by the Minister for Defence is as 
follows: 


Our records indicate that since January 1981, 
32 United States surveillance aircraft have used 
facilities on the Cocos (Keeling) Islands. As with 
visits by foreign military aircraft to any part of 
Australia, each visit must be requested and 
approved in accordance with standard arrange- 
ments for diplomatic clearance of visiting military 
aircraft. The mission of the United States aircraft 
making these visits was long-range maritime 
surveillance. The aircraft involved were United 
States Navy P3 Orion long-range maritime patrol 
aircraft, similar to those used by the Royal 
Australian Air Force for the same type of mission. 


As a matter of policy the United States does not 
confirm or deny whether its aircraft carry nuclear 
weapons. The Australian Government would not 
consider, however, that its firm policy that nuclear 
weapons should not be stored on or involved in 
the staging of operations from Australian territory 
is likely to be offended by the activities of these 
aircraft. There are no United States facilities on the 
Cocos (Keeling) Islands. United States aircraft 
staging through the Cocos (Keeling) Islands make 
use of the civil airfield and associated facilities, as 
do RAAF aircraft. 
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Australia-U.S. defence co-operation: 
alleged request for home port 
facilities at Jervis Bay and Cockburn 
Sound 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Ms Fatin — Is the Minister for Defence aware of 
recent press speculation that the United States 
Navy is seeking home ports for warships in 
Australia and that Jervis Bay and Cockburn Sound 
could be developed to meet United States needs? 
Has the Government received any such request 
and has it any plans to provide such facilities? Can 
the Government assure the House that any 
expansion of defence facilities at Jervis Bay or 
Cockburn Sound will be determined by Australian 
requirements? 


Mr Beazley — | thank the honourable member 
for her question. Yes, | have seen speculation, 
most recently this morning, in that regard. | have 
also seen a considerable amount of speculation 
over the last few weeks. | can say to the 
honourable member that no such request has 
been placed before the Australian Government by 
the Government of the United States of America; 
nor do we anticipate that such a request will be 
placed before us. The United States Government 
is thoroughly aware of the policy of this Govern- 
ment on the permanent basing of warships at our 
facilities. It has no need for that permanent basing. 
It has not pressed us on those matters as it has no 
need to seek facilities in that regard. Some of that 
speculation has been associated with what are 
alleged to be difficulties that the United States has 
in the Philippines. | think one of the honourable 
members opposite raised that with me just then. | 
think the position of the United States in that 
regard would be that it has confidence that it 
would be capable of renegotiating those facilities 
with the Philippines Government, as it has in the 
past, albeit in the content of the bargaining 
relationship that traditionally takes place. Further- 
more, any casual examination of the military 
geography associated with the location of the 
Philippines and the functions that the facilities 
there perform for the United States would indicate 
that it would be virtually impossible to replicate 
those activities in Australia. So from any outcome 
of that process, years down the line, | would not 
anticipate that a request would emerge here. 
Certainly, absolutely nothing has emerged in the 
form of a request to the Government to date. It is 
important to take this a point further to dismiss 
those suggestions further. As this Government 
addresses the realities of defence self-reliance, the 
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particular facilities which may come under con- 
sideration at Jervis Bay and at Cockburn Sound 
will likely be increasingly important to the opera- 
tions of the Australian Navy. Over time there are 
likely to be developments at those facilities in 
association with the operations of the Royal 
Australian Navy. | think in particular of the facility 
at Cockburn Sound where we have, as | have 
indicated publicly before, a review underway at 
the moment as to whether the substantial propor- 
tion of the Australian submarine fleet ought to be 
shifted there as there would be very sound 
operational reasons for that being done. If it were 
to be the case that the report were to bring down a 
recommendation along these lines and the Gov- 
ernment were to accede to those suggestions there 
would be a requirement for additional facilities at 
Cockburn Sound. 


Taking into account our environmental con- 
straints, which are strict in regard to nuclear- 
powered warships and bipartisanly endorsed as 
they were under restrictions put in place by our 
predecessors, the United States has, from its point 
of view, perfectly adequate access to Australian 
ports. It requires no more. There is no requirement 
to do anything further in that regard. In conclu- 
sion, | reiterate that the facilities at those two 
installations will need, from time to time down the 
years, to be augmented as we address the Austra- 
lian self-defence requirements. As we address 
them | do not want there to be any misinterpreta- 
tion whatsoever as to our motives in doing so. 


French nuclear tests at Moruroa 
Atoll 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Mr Tickner — Is the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
aware of French reports which suggest that French 
nuclear testing has riddled Moruroa Atoll with so 
many cracks and holes that it resembles Swiss 
cheese and that scientists have warned of the 
long-term danger of highly toxic waste leaking 
into the Pacific Ocean from the Atoll? Is the 
Minister further aware of reports that 3 000 
workers at the Atoll refuse to drink local water and 
that the French are making preliminary arrange- 
ments to shift testing to another location in the 
Pacific? Can the Minister comment on the Austra- 
lian Government's response to these claims and 
on what further action the Government proposes 
to take to oppose further continued French 
nuclear testing in the Pacific? 


Mr Hayden — These matters were addressed in 
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a report which was given to the Australian 
Government in July last year." A team of experts 
from New Zealand and Australia participated in a 
review of conditions at Moruroa Atoll. The report 
would not substantiate those claims which have 
been appearing in the newspapers in recent times. 
| do not propose to go through all of the details of 
the report. However, |.remind honourable mem- 
bers that a copy of it is available. The conclusions 
of the report observe that maximum annual doses 
in the Pacific islands from radioactive fall-out 
from atmospheric tests have remained at less than 
one-tenth of the world average annual natural 
radiation exposure. Ambient radiation levels in 
the base accommodation area of Moruroa Atoll 
are generally lower than they are elsewhere in the 
world and traces of fall-out from atmospheric tests 
are detectable only at levels far below those of 
health significance. Radiation doses to the French 
Polynesian population from natural radiation and 
fall-out radioactivity are lower than world average 
levels. As | have said, | shall not discuss all the 
report. It points out that over the long-term there 
may be some degradation in the geological 
structures causing leakages but it is an extremely 
long-term, 300 years to 1000 years, which is 
referred to. | cannot pick it up immediately in the 
conclusions of the report | have before me. Suffice 
it to say that the official report compiled by 
Australian and New Zealand scientists and made 
public last year does not uphold those statements 
which have been appearing in the newspapers in 
the last few days. 





1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 738. 


French nuclear tests at Moruroa 
Atoll 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 16 September: 


Senator Chipp — | ask a question of the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Does the Government agree that the 
French Government has shown incredible im- 
pertinence and arrogance in, firstly, testing bombs 
in the Pacific and, secondly, allowing its agents 
into New Zealand? Is President Mitterrand coming 
to the Pacific to gloat about those things? Does the 
Government believe that countries exercising 
their rights, as have the countries of the South 
Pacific, can be fairly described, as President 
Mitterrand has, as adversaries? .Does the Govern- 
ment concur with Mr Lange that the French are 
declaring such countries as enemies? What is the 
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Government's response to the editorial im Le 
Figaro yesterday which decided that ‘Australians 
are primitive’ and ‘not refined’; that their ‘identi- 
fication with the Pacific is like a peasant’s view of 
his plot of land’; and that Australia’s and New 
Zealand’s objections to French testing are a 
‘primitive rejection reaction’, analogous to 
‘French peasants in the 1930s refusing to accept 
daylight saving?’ 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Australian Gov- 
ernment has already expressed its position in 
relation to French nuclear testing in the Pacific, to 
the sinking of the Rainbow Warrior and to 
President Mitterrand’s visit to Moruroa, and 1 do 
not need to repeat any of those statements in 
detail now. | note that President Mitterrand’s 
spokesman is reported as having said in Moruroa 
that no country can take decisions in France’s 
place, where its interests in the Pacific are 
concerned, unless it wants to be seen as an 
adversary. | noticed New Zealand Prime Minister 
Lange’s entirely apt reaction to that. The Govern- 
ment has also noted, and endorsed, what Prime 
Minister Lange said on 27 August on the question 
of intelligence officers on New Zealand soil. He 
said: 

It is totally unacceptable that a government should 

authorise, and at the highest levels, such clandestine 

illegal activities in the territory of a friendly country. 


The French spokesman’s statement, to which | 
referred a moment ago, appears to go out of its 
way to be uncompromising and to rule out a 
flexible or reasoned French response to the 
approach which the regional signatories to the 
South Pacific nuclear free zone treaty wil! be 
making to France, among other nuclear powers, to 
sign the protocols associated with that treaty. This 
is greatly to be regretted. It is not Australia or 
indeed any other South Pacific country which is 
picking an argument with France. It is France 
which is picking an argument with the region, and 
that is helpful to no one, nor to the Western 
interests in the Pacific. 

Finally, on the subject of the quoted editorial 
opinion of Le Figaro: as to the allegation that 
Australians are primitive, not refined and have a 
peasant’s view of the Pacific as our plot of land, | 
would only say that Australia is happy with the 
company in which it finds itself in this respect. 
Certainly, it has no shame in believing and 
articulating with a great deal of vigour our 
continued belief that nuclear testing in the South 
Pacific should cease. If Le Figaro is interested in 
the reaction of the peasantry, it might be an 
instructive exercise for it to run a survey in various 
parts of rural France as to the reaction of the locals 
to nuclear tests in their own back yard. 
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French nuclear tests at Moruroa 
Atoll: invitation to visit site 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Senator Foreman — Is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware that the 
French President, Mr Mitterrand, declared in a 
statement to the press today that representatives of 
Australia and New Zealand would be welcome to 
visit French nuclear testing sites at Moruroa Atoll? 
President Mitterrand also stated that he would be 
pleased if French representatives could visit the 
site of numerous British tests at Maralinga. Will 
the Minister issue an invitation to the French 
Government to send representatives to visit the 
sites of British tests at Maralinga and provide these 
representatives with all the information currently 
at hand about the problems left to Australia as a 
result of the testing of atomic weapons? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 
aware that President Mitterrand has extended an 
invitation to the Heads of State and government of 
South Pacific Forum countries to visit Moruroa, 
has renewed the invitation to these countries to 
inspect Moruroa and has requested permission for 
French scientists to visit the sites of British 
atmospheric tests in Australia to study the removal 
of radioactive material. These various requests 
and invitations should clearly be seen as a 
package. In this context | say on behalf of the 
Government that demonstrating that visiting 
Moruroa is not dangerous to one’s health does 
rather miss the point. Australia is concerned about 
the environmental aspects of French nuclear 
testing on Moruroa. More fundamentally, howev- 
er, we are opposed to all nuclear testing and in 
particular to the fact that France exports this 
activity to the South Pacific. As | said earlier in 
Question Time today and as | have said previous- 
ly, it is bad enough to test at home, but it is quite 
intolerable to dodge domestic difficulties in met- 
ropolitan France by conducting tests across the 
other side of the world. 

Regarding the French inspection of sites of 
British atmospheric tests at Maralinga and else- 
where, the Government will give this request 
serious consideration. | should perhaps say in 
relation to that that these tests took place some 25 
years ago when a distinctly more casual attitude 
prevailed as to the effects of nuclear tests on 
people and the environment. As honourable 
senators will be well aware, a major inquiry into 
the British test program is nearing completion and 
a report on it is expected to be tabled in 
Parliament before the end of the year. 
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Greenpeace: sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Senator Vallentine — | refer the Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
Senator Button’s answer in the Senate on 10 
September to the Australian Government's in- 
adequate response to the sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior, Senator Button replied, in part: 

The New Zealand Government would like to handle 

the matter and does not feel that the situation would 

be helped by other governments at this stage. 

In light of that answer, | ask: is the reason for the 
Australian Government's failure to speak out 
against this outrage because it has once again 
decided to succumb to the interests of the United 
States Administration, which has made no com- 
ment at all about this incident because of its 
nuclear ties with France? Specifically, is it true that 
the Australian authorities failed to detain French 
secret service terrorists as they made their escape 
via Norfolk Island and Sydney, despite being 
alerted by the New Zealand police? 


Senator Gareth Evans — There is no foundation 
for any suggestion that the Australian Government 
has either been soft in its reaction to the Rainbow 
Warrior bombing or, to the extent that Senator 
Vallentine construes us as having been so, that it 
has been as a product of any deference to the 
alleged United States attitude in this respect. The 
truth is that the Australian Government has been 
as forthright and explicit as we regard our role in 
the region vis-a-vis New Zealand properly allows 
us to be. There has been continued consultation 
with New Zealand throughout as to what New 
Zealand’s view of an appropriate reaction from us 
might be. As recently as 20 minutes ago, in 
Question Time, | put on the record yet another 
statement of our response in this matter and | think 
it is time that the suggestion that we have been 
other than appropriately forthright in our condem- 
nation of what has occurred was put to rest. 

As to the alleged deficiencies in the Australian 
Federal Police (AFP) and in the official response to 
the people who came to Norfolk Island in the 
aftermath of the Greenpeace affair, the Special 
Minister of State has given me a brief to the 
following effect: AFP officers on Norfolk Island 
serve as sworn members of the Norfolk Island 
police under the jurisdiction of the Administrator 
of the Island. The Greenpeace investigation was a 
New Zealand matter. New Zealand police, 
through the AFP liaison officer in Wellington, 
requested assistance from the AFP officers on 
Norfolk Island. AFP officers maintained a watch- 
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ing brief on the suspects until the arrival of the 
New Zealand police investigation team on Nor- 
folk Island. AFP members co-operated fully with 
the New Zealand police who were sent to 
question the suspects. The New Zealand police 
completed their interviews with the crew mem- 
bers. No charges were preferred by the New 
Zealand police and, as there was no reason to 
further detain the suspects, the yacht was allowed 
to sail from the island bound for Noumea. 
There are, of course, some well-known vagaries 
in the administration of immigration rules on 
Norfolk Island which are outside the jurisdiction 
of the Australian Government because of the 
constitutional peculiarities of that territory’s posi- 
tion. These vagaries are such that anyone coming 
to Australia from Norfolk Island has to submit to 
Customs and Immigration formalities at the Au- 
stralian port of entry, irrespective of the fact that 
Norfolk Island is technically within Australian 
jurisdiction. So there may well have been some 
substance to the suggestions that the recording 
procedures and so on for people's arrival in 
Norfolk Island were other than what would have 
been appropriate and applicable on the Australian 
mainland. But the crucial issue was the response 
of the Australian police authorities to the situation 
as they found it. There has been nothing alleged or 
suggested to be wanting in terms of the co- 
operation between the Australian police author- 
ities and the New Zealand police authorities, as | 
have just indicated. | believe, yet again, that this is 
another bit of scuttle-butt in this whole affair 
which deserves to be put to bed once and for all. | 
hope that what I have said will achieve that result. 


Christmas Island: future of 
phosphate mining 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Senator McKiernan — | direct my question to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Territor- 
ies. The Government has become aware through 
new economic forecasts that there is a great deal 
of uncertainty relating to the future viability and 
operation of the Christmas Island phosphate 
mining enterprise. Will the Minister explain the 
rationale behind decisions announced by the 
Prime Minister on 11 September in relation to the 
future of Christmas Island and its workers? 

Senator Gietzelt — The future of phosphate 
mining on Christmas Island has been on the 
agenda of past and present governments for some 
years. It had been hoped that the industry would 
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last sufficiently long to provide employment and 
the maintenance of the industry on the island for 
some years. However, the Government has been 
advised by the board of directors of the Phosphate 
Mining Company of Christmas Island Ltd as 
recently as a week or so ago that there is very little 
future for the phosphate industry on Christmas 
Island. Accordingly the Government has been 
required to make some urgent decisions about the 
future, not only of the industry, but of the Island 
itself. Having been advised by those who have the 
responsibility the Government has, therefore, 
accepted that uneconomic operations on Christ- 
mas Island will cease before the end of 1986 and 
that there will be special arrangements entered 
into by the Government and the phosphate 
company that will terminate the employment of 
those involved in the operations, interestingly, at 
award rates on parity with workers on the 
mainland. This means there has been substantial 
acceptance of modern principles of industrial 
relations. The Government, with the local com- 
munity, will look at alternative commercial enter- 
prises. The Government has agreed to set up a 
working party involving the union on Christmas 
Island and the Australian Council of Trade Un- 
ions, together with community representatives, 
with a view to making recommendations to the 
Government on whether there is any future for 
alternative enterprises on Christmas Island. 


Education: Aborigines and Torres 
Strait Islanders 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Senator Devlin — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Education. Has the Minister seen 
the article in the Hobart Mercury of 13 September, 
which outlines the career of an employee of the 
Department of Education? Does the Minister agree 
that the career of this woman exemplifies the 
improvements in education for Torres Strait Islan- 
ders? Can the Minister inform the Senate of the 
improvements in education facilities for Aborigin- 
als and Torres Strait Islanders? 

Senator Ryan — | was pleased to see the article 
by Tess Livingstone about Lily Jane Shabasaki, a 
Torres Strait Islander who recently returned to 
work as the locally engaged officer in the Com- 
monwealth Education Office. | think it is impor- 
tant, at a time when advancement for Aboriginal 
and Islander people is not always supported as 
strongly as it should be throughout the commun- 
ity, that success stories such as Lily Jane’s become 
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known widely. She is very well known in her own 
community in Cairns and | think it is very 
encouraging that stories such as this are appearing 
in the Tasmanian newspapers. 

It is a fact that the advances which Lily Jane 
epitomises are becoming more wide spread 
throughout the Aboriginal and Islander commun- 
ity. It is very much a matter of satisfaction to our 
Government that there have been increases in 
expenditure in programs such as the student 
assistance scheme, both for secondary and tertiary 
community activities, that the number of places 
reserved for Aboriginal and Islander people in 
higher education has increased, and that, indeed, 
the participation of Aboriginal and Islander peo- 
ple in higher education, which was only about 
280 in 1982, increased to an enrolment in 1984 of 
in excess of 900. 

Improved statistics like this ought to be drawn 
more generally to the community’s attention. 
They are a rebuttal to those who would criticise 
special programs and acts of positive discrimina- 
tion on the part of our Government to assist 
Aboriginal and Islander people to overcome 
disadvantages. Of course the increased capacity 
of Aboriginal and Islander people to take lead- 
ership and decision making roles in their own 
communities will be one of the keys to the 
achievement of autonomy and independence for 
those communities. It is a heartening story and | 
am able to say with some pleasure that it is 
becoming more typical throughout Aboriginal and 
Islander communities. The Tasmanian newspaper 
which published the story, the Hobart Mercury, is 
to be congratulated on giving exposure to such a 
heartening story. 


Ethiopia: alleged mismanagement of 
food aid 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 16 September: 


Senator Missen — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Is the Government aware of reports that 
enormous quantities of grain are rotting in the 
Ethiopian port of Assab because insufficient trucks 
are available to transport the grain to areas in 
need? Secondly, is the Government also aware of 
reports that the reason for the unavailability of 
trucks is that they are all being used by the 
Ethiopian army in its war against rebels? Thirdly, 
what measures has the Government taken or does 
it intend to take to alleviate this appalling situa- 
tion? 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is 
aware of reports that an enormous quantity of 
grain is rotting at the Ethiopian port of Assab 
because insufficient trucks are available to trans- 
port the grain to needy areas. Reports reaching the 
Department of Foreign Affairs indicate that in the 
month of July 1985 of 50000 tonnes of grain 
some 5000 tonnes of water-affected grain, includ- 
ing 40 tonnes identified as Australian wheat, had 
to be condemned at that port. This had arisen due 
to sudden floods and water seepage from adjoin- 
ing areas. 

Representations have been made to the Gov- 
ernment of Ethiopia by the United Nations Assis- 
tant Secretary-General for emergency operations 
in Ethiopia concerning the inadequate transport 
available for the distribution of emergency sup- 
plies. The Government of Ethiopia has made an 
effort in this regard, although the full additional 
complement of 400 Government of Ethiopia 
trucks for in-country distribution has not been met 
as yet. The Government of Ethiopia, through its 
Relief and Rehabilitation Commission, claims that 
some 70 per cent of the transport resources in the 
country have been mobilised for the transport of 
emergency supplies and other material needed for 
famine and drought victims. The United Nations 
Assistant Secretary-General estimates that a furth- 
er 204 long-haul trucks will be needed for the 
distribution of relief supplies in 1986. The Gov- 
ernment shares with the international community 
and other major donors a concern to ensure that 
international as well as Australian assistance 
reaches famine victims in all parts of Ethiopia. We 
have provided $1 million for urgent transport 
needs within Ethiopia and we will continue to 
monitor, through our embassy in Addis Ababa and 
through regular meetings of donors and non- 
governmental organisations, off take and distribu- 
tion from Ethiopian ports. 


Peace Research Centre established at 
the ANU 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 September: 


Mr Scott — | refer the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to the Government's commitment to estab- 
lish a Peace Research Centre in Australia. Can the 
Minister advise of the progress towards meeting 
that commitment? Further, will the Minister advise 
the House of the nature of the studies and the 
research expected from a Peace Research Centre 
in Australia? 

Mr Hayden — The Peace Research Centre has 
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been established at the Australian National Uni- 
versity (ANU) as part of the Research School of 
Pacific Studies. Mr Andrew Mack has been 
appointed Senior Research Fellow and Head of 
the Centre for three years initially with the 
possibility of extention to five or seven years. The 
interim advisory committee for the Centre is 
currently considering the appointment of other 
staff, including a post-doctoral fellow, a research 
fellow and visiting fellows. Two visiting fel- 
lowships have already been offered to Ms Randall 
Rorsberg of the Institute for Defense and Disarma- 
ment Studies, Brooklin, Massachusetts, and Mr 
Svenne Lodgard of the Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute in Sweden. 

The Peace Research Centre has been estab- 
lished to carry out high quality research on topics 
relating to the conditions for establishing and 
maintaining peace at the national, regional and 
global level and to provide training in these fields. 
Final definition of major research fields has yet to 
be made. The interim advisory committee consid- 
ers that work may be done in the following fields, 
although this list, of course, is indicative, not 
exclusive: the sources of national, regional and 
global conflict, including their social, political, 
economic and cultural aspects; perspectives on 
the arms race; alternative approaches to defence 
and security; means of conflict resolution, includ- 
ing the contribution of legal and institutional 
settlement procedures; arms limitation and dis- 
armament in all their aspects; cultural, moral and 
philosophical dimensions of militarism and how 
to combat it; and the role of justice, equity and 
human rights in the promotion of peace. 

Finally, | seem to recall that Mr Andrew Mack 
gave distinguished service as a member of the 
armed forces in the Royal Air Force for several 
years. | seem to recall that he served at the same 
time as the honourable member who asked the 
question. 


Angola: incursions by South African 
troops 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 September: 


Senator Bolkus — Is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware of reports 
today of further incursions by South African troops 
into Angola? If so, could he advise the Senate of 
the Government's attitude towards these further 
acts of aggression by this apartheid regime? 

Senator Gareth Evans — We have seen news 
reports that South African troops have invaded 
Angola in pursuit of forces of the South West 
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Africa People’s Organisation (SWAPO). If these 
reports are correct, the incursion is the second to 
take place since South Africa announced the final 
withdrawal of its troops from southern Angola in 
April 1985. The Australian Government unre- 
servedly condemns such actions. We have never 
accepted that South African forces had a right to 
be in southern Angola, and welcomed their 
reported withdrawal. We certainly do not accept 
that South Africa has a right to dispatch or station 
forces anywhere on Angolan territory without the 
consent of the Angolan Government. Incursions 
into Angola by South African troops do nothing to 
contribute to the climate of regional relations or to 
a Climate of confidence in which the negotiations 
for the implementation of the United Nations plan 
for the independence of Namibia could proceed. 
Such actions do call into question South Africa’s 
bona fides in proclaiming its readiness to achieve 
a peaceful resolution of the Namibian issue. The 
Australian Government continues to support the 
early independence of Namibia': on the basis of 
Security Council Resolution No. 435, which 
endorses proposals for a ceasefire and a political 
settlement under UN auspices. We favour the 
early resumption of negotiations to this end and 
deplore events such as South African incursions 
into Angola which do serve to frustrate and delay 
this process. 





1- See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, page 
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Commercial links with South Africa 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 September: 


Senator Mcintosh asked the Minister represent- 
ing the Treasurer, upon notice, on 30 May 1985: 

(1) What Australian owned or based com- 
panies have holdings in South Africa of $1 million 
or more. 

(2) What South African owned or based com- 
panies have holdings in Australia of $1 million or 
more. 

(3) What South African companies have in- 
vested in Australia in the last five years. 

Senator Walsh — The Treasurer has provided 
the following answer to the honourable senator's 
question: 

(1), (2) and (3) For legal and commercial 
confidentiality reasons, it is not possible to re- 
spond to these questions in terms of the particular 
companies involved. In the course of the adminis- 
tration of the Government's foreign investment 
policy, the Foreign Investment Review Board 
(FIRB) has access to information relating to 
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proposed investments in Australia by South Afri- 
can companies but that information is provided in 
confidence and it has been long-standing Govern- 
ment practice not to disclose details of proposals 
or of the parties to proposals, except in special 
circumstances and where the parties’ consent is 
first obtained. In these special cases, the Treasurer 
issues a press release on the particular proposal. 
Companies directly owned by South African 
interests which proposed to invest in Australia in 
the past five years and in respect of which press 
releases have been issued are: 
@ Anglo American Group; 
@ RUC Mining Contracting Pty Ltd; 
@ Freight Services Holdings Ltd; and 
@ Pick’n Pay Ltd 

The Australian Bureau of Statistics also collects 
information on investment flows to and from 
South Africa. The secrecy provisions of the Census 
and Statistics Act prevent release by the ABS of 
information identifying particular companies. 


Foreign ownership and control of 
major Australian assets 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 17 September: 


Senator Walsh — On 26 February 1985 (Han- 
sard, page 181) Senator Jack Evans asked me, as 
Minister representing the Treasurer, a question 
without notice concerning the collection of in- 
formation on foreign ownership and control of 
major assets in Australia. The Treasurer has 
provided the following answer to the honourable 
senator’s question: 


A range of information concerning foreign 
ownership and control in the Australian economy 
is already being collected and published by the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics. The Bureau has 
published estimates of foreign ownership and 
control in the mining and resource processing 
industries and in manufacturing. In addition, it 
plans to produce estimates of foreign ownership 
and control of rural land and of foreign participa- 
tion in financial corporations. 


The information already collected and pub- 
lished and that in prospect should provide com- 
prehensive and comparative data on the foreign 
ownership and control of industries in Australia. 
Information regarding the ownership and control 
of banks by foreign interests has been published. 
Any proposals, directly or indirectly, by such 
banks to extend foreign ownership and control of 
Australian assets will be examined in the usual 
way under Australian foreign investment policy. 
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Australian defence planning and 
policy 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 17 September: 


At this time of the year it is customary for the 
Minister for Defence after the Budget to announce 
the budgetary impact on his portfolio and also to 
point several directions of the Government de- 
fence policy. In those circumstances, this is a 
slightly shorter statement than normal in that, in 
the light of the review we have under way and 
about which | have already informed the House 
concerning Mr Dibb,": there will be a requirement 
for a more substantial statement — probably, 
indeed, a White Paper — early in the new year. 
Nevertheless, | thought it useful to continue the 
practice of making a statement at this time. | thank 
the Opposition for its indulgence in permitting me 
to do so. 

The Labor Government is building Australia’s 
self-reliant defence and a Defence Force struc- 
tured for, and committed to, the protection of this 
country and its interests. To this end, despite the 
economic constraints faced by the Government, 
we have yet again provided a significant real 
increase in defence spending. In our three Budgets 
we have raised defence outlay by an average of 
3.3 per cent a year. This Government has brought 
reality and stability to the financial guidance for 
defence planning and has closely maintained that 
guidance in actual defence allocations. 

Compare this with the efforts to the previous 
Administration. In sharp contrast to its promises of 
6 to 7 per cent real growth per annum, it averaged 
over a seven-year period only 2.5 per cent. In its 
last full year in office it presided over a real 
decrease of 1.7 per cent in defence spending — a 
real decrease. But equally let me stress that while 
a powerful indicator, the amount of money a 
government dedicates to defence is not the sole 
measure of its capacity to perceive real defence 
needs and to implement them. The plain fact is 
that the conservative parties have consistently 
adopted increasingly irrelevant defence policies 
by being content to rely on others, despite the 
clear realities of successive strategic assessments. 

Let us get it clear that it is the Labor Govern- 
ment that is taking the initiative in the defence 
field. We are committed to giving Australia the 
ability to defend itself and to encouraging the 
development of a professional, independent, 
highly competent and well-equipped defence 
force. The provision for defence in this year’s 
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Budget is $6535 million, an increase of 10 per 
cent on that of 1984-85 and an underlying real 
growth of 3.1 per cent. 


| will return to discuss the allocation of Budget 
funds in some detail, but let me here highlight 
some of the major provisions to illustrate the 
Government's determination to provide Australia 
with an overall defence capability commensurate 
with our needs. Defence personnel costs amount 
to $2823 million and remain the largest item in 
the outlay. This represents an increase of 3.8 per 
cent. A further provision of $162 million for 
contingent personnel costs has been made. The 
provision for defence equipment is increased by 
9.8 per cent to $1772 million. Defence capital 
facilities expenditure is up by 16 per cent to $314 
million and operating costs will total $1715 
million, up $133 million or 8.4 per cent on last 
year. The outlay for defence industrial capacity is 
programmed at $334 million, slightly down on the 
same function last year, reflecting near comple- 
tion of the major investment program associated 
with the F/A-18 Hornet, savings from rationalisa- 
tion of responsibilities and continuing efforts to 
reduce the unrecovered costs of retention of 
facilities. The Defence budget maintains the 
steady growth necessary to provide for a more 
self-reliant defence posture which our predeces- 
sors in government, during the scant considera- 
tion they gave to the security of this country, did 
not comprehend. 


Let us look at history. As far back as 1959 the 
strategic basis paper concluded that Australia’s 
armed forces ‘should be designed primarily with 
the ability to act independently of allies’. But the 
coalition parties did not heed this advice. They 
were tired to the traditions of the past — reliance 
on great and powerful friends. Hence, the Austra- 
lian armed forces were deliberately organised and 
equipped primarily to operate as but a part of a 
larger allied overseas force. It was not until the 
advent of the Whitlam Labor Government 13 
years later that the process of building a defence 
force appropriate to this country’s needs com- 
menced: events such as the British withdrawal 
east of Suez, the adoption of the Guam doctrine 
by the United States of America, and the decol- 
onisation of most of the Third World, reinforced 
the necessity of doing so. The three Service 
departments were combined in a single Defence 
Department and the new emphasis on the defence 
of Australia was embodied in defence thinking. 
However, the adoption of the principle that the 
structure of the Australian Defence Force should 
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be determined by the requirements of self-reliant 
national defence did not bring into being a 
Defence Force so structured because of the 
lacklustre performance of the coalition between 
1976 and 1983. 

This Government is developing a Defence 
Force with capabilities relevant to a greater 
self-reliant defence of Australia, while at the same 
time fully appreciating the importance to our 
security of effective relations with our regional 
neighbours and with our traditional friends. in our 
area of primary strategic interest a range of 
co-operative defence activities has been de- 
veloped with the Association of South East Asian 
Nations members and with countries in the South 
Pacific. These bilateral programs help promote a 
shared strategic outlook and enhance the security 
of our region. My recent visit to the United States 
provided me with an opportunity to demonstrate 
to policy makers in that country that our move 
towards a self-reliant defence policy and our 
commitment to the ANZUS alliance are mutually 
supporting. However, because we will not adopt 
the approach of the coalition parties, it does not 
distort our defence priorities. On the contrary, the 
alliance relationship contributes substantially to 
our security. In terms of general strategic perspec- 
tives the alliance advances some important Au- 
stralian policy goals as well as reflecting shared 
perspectives which are, nevertheless, the outcome 
of independently determined policy stances. More 
directly, the alliance does assist the development 
of defence self-reliance. What the alliance rela- 
tionship in fact does, on a day to day basis, is 
substantially to advance our technical capabilities 
and our understanding of events in our areas of 
Strategic concern. Partly as a result of the latter 
contribution it also enables us to limit the cost of 
our insurance. Without it, our defence budget 
would become the victim of a shopping list of 
requirements to deal with worst-case scenarios. 
The technical improvements assist in ensuring the 
ability to secure and sustain a technological 
solution for the problems posed by our strategic 
geography. 

| have spoken of the issues and factors which 
underpin the Government's defence policy. Let 
me now turn to the initiatives we are taking an the 
central question of force structure and capability. 
Much of our present force structure has its origins 
in the equipment buying of the Menzies Govern- 
ment, when it was faced with Confrontation? and 
Vietnam. Most of that equipment is approaching 
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the end of its operational life. Equipment costs are 
increasing at a rate far in advance of inflation. 
These circumstances demand that the Govern- 
ment be discriminating in those defence capabili- 
ties it chooses to maintain and develop. We are 
concerned to ensure that important defence judg- 
ments are based on as solid a foundation as is 
possible. We want to make sure Australian 
taxpayers get the best value for their defence 
dollar. 


To this end Mr Paul Dibb from the Strategic and 
Defence Studies Centre at the Australian National! 
University was apppointed at the beginning of the 
year to conduct a major review of Australia’s 
defence capabilities. The review is well under 
way. | am confident that Mr Dibb’s report, 
together with ongoing advice from my Depart- 
ment, and from the Defence Force, will provide 
the Government with a solid foundation for future 
capability development. 


Research and development of the Jindalee 
over-the-horizon radar is progressing and exten- 
sive trials have already indicated the potential of 
the radar design for wide area surveillance of our 
northern approaches. We are also examining 
various options to further enhance our future 
surveillance detection and strike capability in the 
sea and air approaches to our-north, including 
airborne early warning aircraft and the need for 
in-flight refuelling for our F/A-18 fighter aircraft 
which are now coming on line. With the arming 
with harpoon missiles of our P3C Orion aircraft 
and a range of smart weapons for our F111s and 
Hornets, Australia is developing a surveillance 
capability and an enhanced strike capability 
unparalleled in our region. 


Our ground surveillance capability is also being 
improved. To augment the existing two Army 
Reserve regional force surveillance units in the 
Pilbara and at Darwin, a third Army Reserve unit 
is to be established with responsibility for the Gulf 
region and Cape York. Together these units will 
develop military ground surveillance skills in the 
differing terrain and climatic conditions relating to 
the area from the Pilbara region in Western 
Australia around the northern coast to the Cairns 
area of northern Australia. 


In decisions on defence equipment the Govern- 
ment has placed great importance on the con- 
tribution that Australian industry is able to make. 
At this point | would like to emphasise that the 
Government has not used the review as an excuse 
to defer decision making. We have not operated 
on the assumption that we should await the 
product of a review before acting in a number of 
areas. We believe that the thrust of our strategic 
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thinking as it relates to some elements of capabil- 
ity is sufficiently clear for decisions to be taken on 
matters that require action now. There are other 
areas where the timetable for decision making is 
such that decisions are not required until after we 
have the benefit of the Dibb Report. 

| would like to remind honourable members of 
a number of significant decisions this Labor 
Government has already made. We put an end to 
the vacillation of the previous administration and 
made a positive decision not to replace the aircraft 
carrier and to phase out naval fixed wing aviation 
except for two HS748 aircraft employed on 
electronic warfare training. This Government 
recognised the facts of our geostrategic situation 
and gave priority to the provision of a range of 
capabilities relevant to the protection of our 
maritime approaches. 

Last month | announced the Government's 
decision to proceed with competitive project 
definition studies for new submarines for the 
Royal Australian Navy. This project is our second 
largest peacetime defence project with a cost of 
around $2600 million in current prices. The 
Government has ordered the highly capable 
Sikorsky Sea Hawk helicopters for our new guided 
missile frigates to advance our anti-submarine and 
anti-surface warfare capability. 
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A viable domestic industrial base is a fun- 
damental element of any degree of self-reliance in 
defence: but local design and manufacture of all 
of a nation’s defence equipment is an option 
reserved for very few countries other than the 
superpowers. We must be selective and encour- 
age centres of excellence which are international- 
ly competitive. 

The Government is determined to foster the 
development of a defence industrial base which is 
appropriate to our economy and relevant to our 
concept of self-reliance. Two guided missile 
frigates are being constructed at Williamstown 
dockyard — the first warships to be built at 
Williamstown for nearly 20 years. In March this 
year steel plates were cut for the first ship and its 
keel laid in July. This project, costing $859 
million, half of which will be spent in Australia, 
will provide continued employment for up to 
2000 people at the dockyard for the next eight 
years. The Williamstown dockyard activity is 
complemented by the procurement of two mark 
75/76 millimetre guns estimated to cost $13 
million from the Ordnance Factory, Bendigo and 
two Mulloka sonar systems estimated to cost $14 
million from Thorn EMI Australia Ltd Plessey. 

In relation to the submarine decision, a signifi- 
cant aspect is our determination that all will be 
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constructed in Australia. Our objective is to 
ensure that the submarine force of the future will 
be supported by a well-developed infrastructure 
within Australia. At the same time, Australian 
industry will benefit significantly from the deman- 
ding work involved. This project is a very exciting 
one but the magnitude of the task should not be 
underestimated; to succeed, Australian industry 
will need significant upgrading. | have no doubt 
that it is equal to the challenge. The Army's new 
105-millimetre field guns are being manufactured 
at the Ordnance Factory, Bendigo with Ordnance 
Factory, Maribyrnong the main subcontractor. 
Two pre-production guns were handed over to the 
Army in July and production of further guns is 
under way. 


The Government has continued to support 
Australia’s aircraft industry by ensuring its parti- 
cipation in major defence projects such as the 
F/A-18, Navy Sea Hawk helicopters and the basic 
pilot training aircraft to replace the CT4. This 
support has resulted in increased work and the 
transfer of valuable technology to the industry to 
enable it to stay abreast of modern aircraft 
development. The F/A-18 Hornet program — the 
biggest peacetime defence project ever under- 
taken by this country — is proceeding very 
satisfactorily. Australian industry is playing a 
substantial role in this project. Seventeen Austra- 
lian companies are contributing to the manufac- 
ture of the aircraft and final assembly and flight 
testing is being conducted at the Government 
Aircraft Factories’ facility at Avalon in Victoria. 
Australian industry has performed commendably 
in delivering to date the first three aircraft assem- 
bled in Australia either on or ahead of schedule. 
The quality of Australian industry's contribution to 
this program provides grounds for optimism in 
terms of Australia’s defence industrial base. 


In the case of the acquisition of Sea Hawk 
helicopters we ensured that a high level of 
Australian industry involvement was agreed prior 
to contract negotiation. An evaluation is presently 
being conducted of Australian and overseas de- 
signs for the basic pilot training aircraft. It is the 
Government's firm intention that Australian indus- 
try will have major involvement in design and 
development and production work regardless of 
the option selected. These are but some examples 
of the actions of this Government, actions de- 
signed to give effect to our policy of self-reliant 
defence. 

Viable defence does not consist merely of large 
equipment purchases. Our Defence Force de- 
pends for its effectiveness on skilled personnel 
trained to operate with its equipment in the most 
proficient manner. The Australian Defence Force 
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has a deserved international reputation for milit- 
ary professionalism. The Government wishes to 
ensure that this professionalism is maintained and 
the Budget continues to allow for a range of 
Defence Force exercises. In the past year Australia 
sponsored maritime exercises in Australian waters 
with the United States and Canada. In addition 
our Navy and Air Force participated in a New 
Zealand hosted maritime exercise. Next month, 
the Defence Force will conduct exercise Coral Sea 
off the east coast of Australia with significant 
United States participation. In November, the 
Defence Force will conduct exercise Tasman 
Warrior in the Shoalwater Bay training area with 
New Zealand. 


The Army has continued to train for and test its 
operational capability and to develop its tactical 
command skills. The Army continues also to 
develop its combat doctrine, including that for 
airmobile, parachute and mechanised operations. 
It is studying closely the United States experience 
with developing and trialling a new approach to 
military operations and organisation involving a 
combination of high technology weapons systems 
and very high mobility on the battlefield. | was 
able to discuss the United States experiment 
during my recent visit and to look at the concepts 
and equipment being developed. These could 
well have useful applications to our forces and 
doctrine and the Army will continue to keep in 
close touch with them. 


Studies are currently in progress and a decision 
is expected this financial year on the acquisition 
of new utility helicopters for the RAAF which will 
— this is connected with what | have been saying 
— substantially improve the tactical mobility of 
our ground forces. The Army is taking initial steps 
to integrate Regular and Reserve components. 
Trials are being carried out in selected areas. The 
intention is to enhance operating effectiveness 
and the Army’s capability for expansion in a time 
of emergency, and increase the sense of purpose 
of those in the Reserve. 


The capability of the Defence Force to operate 
in a joint environment has been improved by the 
establishment of headquarters, Australian De- 
fence Force, Canberra, and Maritime Headquar- 
ters, Sydney. Qualitive improvements in the com- 
mand, control and co-ordination of major opera- 
tions are expected. The defence outlay of $6535 
million in 1985-86 continues the orderly develop- 
ment of a defence capability relevant to Austra- 
lia’s needs. The Government recognises the im- 
portance of reality and stability in the defence 
planning process and the need for continuing real 
growth in actual defence allocations. Equipment 
projects approved in this Budget fit into four broad 
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categories: communications, surveillance, mari- 
time defence and mobility. 

| need not remind honourable members of the 
vital contribution that effective communications 
play in the ability of the Defence Force to carry 
out its role. The communications capability of the 
Defence Force will be improved by completing 
the coverage of the Defence Integrated Secure 
Communications Network (DISCON) system 
throughout Australia. This includes adding South 
Australia, Western Australia, the Northern Terri- 
tory and the Australian Capital Territory to the 
Network. The leasing of an AUSSAT transponder 
and the acquisition of 10 fixed and two transport- 
able ground stations will add to the survivability 
and flexibility of this important defence com- 
munications system. Expenditure this year is $23 
million. A significant upgrading of the Defence 
Force’s surveillance capabilities is also under 
way. Aside from the consideration of upgrading 
the Jindalee over-the-horizon radar to near oper- 
ational status, further improvements will be made 
to the Army’s capability to detect and identify 
surface targets under conditions of poor visibility 
by the acquisition of ground based and vehicle 


mounted radars. . 
There will be significant improvements in our 


maritime defence capability. | have already men- 
tioned our decision to proceed with the project 
definition phase for new submarines. Some $10 
million has been allocated in this Budget. We will 
also be adding to our holding of the potent 
Harpoon anti-ship missile. When we first acquired 
the Harpoon only the guided missile frigate (FFG) 
was fitted for launching. | have already mentioned 
that the P3C maritime patrol aircraft, the Oberon 
submarines and our F111 strike aircraft are so 
fitted. The additional missiles will be placed in a 
pool to be drawn from as appropriate by the Navy 
and Air Force. Also to be acquired are practice 
missiles, test vehicles and training equipment. An 
amount of $11 million is provided in the Budget. 

The Defence Science and Technology Orga- 
nisation will continue its significant contribution 
to Defence Force capability. The Organisation has 
a proud record in this field. Apart from fulfilling its 
basic role as a provider of specialist technical 
advice and service, the Organisation has success- 
fully undertaken a number of indigenous develop- 
ments. The Ikara anti-submarine weapon system, 
the Barra sonobuoy submarine detection system 
and the Jindalee over-the-horizon radar develop- 
ment are indicative of the major contributions to 
date. More recently, the concept of an anti-ship 
missile decoy system known as Winnin has 
progressed to demonstrate its feasibility. Consid- 
eration is being given to the future development of 
this project. However, | should mention that 
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progress is highly dependent on collaboration 
with the United States of America and access to its 
technology. 

A flight simulator and weapons system trainer is 
also to be acquired for the Sea Hawk helicopters 
on order for the FFG frigates. This system will 
allow aircrew to achieve a level of compentence 
in weapon systems operations and in the opera- 
tion of the aircraft in simulated difficult or 
emergency conditions. Transport capability for 
the ground force will be enhanced by the acquisi- 
tion of a new range of light field vehicles. 
Extensive trials of contending vehicles have taken 
place. Tender processes are now under way. Two 
payload sizes will be acquired — some 2500 
one-tonne and 400 two-tonne vehicles. Australian 
industry will be heavily involved in the produc- 
tion of these vehicles. Tenders are currently being 
evaluated for the acquisition of 43 all terrain 
cranes to improve the field capability of the 
Army’s engineer, material handling and mainte- 
nance units. 


The Government regards the establishment of 
an adequate mine countermeasures capability as 
a high priority. One important initiative currently 
under way is the construction of two prototype 
fibreglass minehunter catamarans of Australian 
design. These craft are expected to significantly 
enhance our inshore mine warfare capability. 
Further attention is needed in the field of mines- 
weeping and | have instituted funded feasibility 
development studies of platforms and sweep 
systems which aim to identify the most cost- 
effective way of providing Australia with a mines- 
weeping capability. 

Continuing action by this Government to over- 
come the capital equipment backlog inherited 
from our predecessors, coupled with the increas- 
ing cost of defence equipment, has made it 
necessary to constrain the defence personnel 
resource. Accordingly, the overall strength of 
Regular defence force and civilian personne! will 
fall slightly in 1985-86. The reduction will be 
spread across a broad range of less essential 
activities and will not significantly affect oper- 
ational capabilities. In the Navy, reductions aris- 
ing from the decision to disband the fixed wing 
element of the Fleet Air Arm will continue and 
some activities at shore establishments will be 
reduced, and three of our heavy landing craft will 
be placed in operational Reserve. 

The Army’s authorised terminal strength has 
been reduced from 32677 to 32000. At this 
lower level, the balance between combat and 
support roles will be maintained and some lower 
priority functions will be discontinued. The 
strength of the Air Force remains unchanged, 
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faced as it is with the task of introducing the 
F/A-18 into service while at the same time 
retaining operational Mirage squadrons. The Gov- 
ernment will strengthen the Army Reserve and the 
present recruiting program aims to achieve a 
strength of 26 500 this financial year, against a 
strength of 23 722 at 30 June last. 

The planned strength of civilian manpower will 
decrease to 39 784. This is in line with the 
Government's intention to constrain the rate of 
growth and to improve the efficiency of the 
Australian Public Service as a whole. About half of 
the 418 reduction arises from savings identified in 
the amalgamation of the former Department of 
Defence Support with the Department of Defence. 
The Budget provides a real increase for Defence 
operating costs which this year will total $1715 
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Exercise Kangaroo 83. Transfer of 
personnel at sea to HMAS 
Hobart. (Department of Defence 
photo). 


million. This expenditure level, for training, stores 
and other ongoing requirements, will enable 
selective increases in training and support activi- 
ties for the Defence Force. 

For the Navy, consumption of diesel steaming 
fuel will increase by about nine per cent and there 
will be a modest build-up of stocks. Helicopter 
flying hours will be increased by 414 per cent 
following a 13 per cent increase in 1984-85. The 
increase in Navy’s allocation of operating costs 
will also allow for the continuation of asbestos 
removal from Navy ships. Army track running 
allowances for light armoured fighting vehicles 
will increase by about four per cent. Air Force 
flying hours will increase by about one per cent 
following an eight per cent increase in 1984-85. 
This will allow operations for the Air Force to be 
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maintained at current levels, taking into account 
the introduction of the F/A-18 and the phasing out 
of the Mirage. 


Since this Government's first Budget there have 
been successive increases in its investment in new 
defence facilities. The outlay this year for the 
provision on capital facilities will rise by $44 
million to $314 million, an increase of 16 per 
cent. Major projects include the continuing con- 
struction of RAAF Base, Tindal as a home base for 
a squadron of F/A-18 aircraft for which the 
allocation is $28 million this year, the develop- 
ment of facilities for the F/A-18 at RAAF Base, 
Williamtown, $18 million, and the upgrading of 
the Derby airfield to give it the capability to 
accept all RAAF aircraft under all operating 
conditions, $22 million. Improvement to training 
facilities will occur with the commencement of 
construction of a submarine escape training facil- 
ity at HMAS Stirling in Western Australia and with 
the development of the RAAF Base, East Sale in 
Victoria. Final cost of this project is estimated at 
$23 million with $2 million to be spent this year. 


The Government is mindful of the need to 
provide satisfactory standards of accommodation 
for Defence Force members and their families. 
Faced with redressing yet another area of neglect 
by the coalition Government we have allocated 
$61 million this year for the acquisition and 
construction of new and replacement houses for 
Defence Force personnel, and for improvements 
to the existing housing stock. The Government has 
planned 680 new housing commencements for 
1985-86, with substantial programs in Brisbane, 
where 30 houses will commence; Toowoomba, 
29; Sydney, 205; Melbourne, 39; Adelaide- 
Woodside, 85; and Woomera, 50. Major housing 
programs commenced in previous years are also 
continuing at Holsworthy, Rockingham, Puck- 
apunyal and Darwin. 


In this statement, | have highlighted the main 
features of the Defence budget. This Government 
will continue to strive to achieve annual real 
growth in succeeding Defence budgets consistent 
with that of the economy as a whole. As to the 
future, the Dibb review will provide an important 
contribution to the Government's judgments on 
force structure development, based on strategic 
assessments endorsed by the Government and 
based on realistic financial expectations. We have 
either in possession or in prospect a range of 
capabilities that will be able to exploit our 
geographic advantages. We have adopted a de- 
fence policy which is clear, consistent and attain- 
able. We will pursue independence of action and 
self-reliance. 
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French nuclear tests at Moruroa 
Atoll 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 September: 


Senator Childs — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. With regard to the proposed further 
nuclear testing on Moruroa Atoll, is the Minister 
aware of reports that Moruroa is holed like a Swiss 
cheese and, therefore, likely to leak radioactive 
materials into the Pacific Ocean in the future? 
Does the Minister consider that there is any 
danger of prevailing winds and currents bringing 
radioactive materials into the Australian fishing 
grounds or coast? What monitoring facilities exist 
to check for radioactive materials in our waters? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government has 
noted with concern reports that Moruroa Atoll is 
crumbling under the strain of repeated French 
underground nuclear tests, but it has to be said 
that these reports are not supported by evidence 
now available to the Government, as was stated 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, in 
the House of Representatives yesterday. The 
Government's opposition to the tests is well 
known, and, particularly in the light of the South 
Pacific nuclear-free zone agreement recently 
signed at Rarotonga, we, of course, continue to 
deplore France’s demonstration of its nuclear 
capability in the Pacific region. The Government's 
concern about the potential environmental effects 
of the French testing program was the reason it 
agreed in 1983 to a French invitation to South 
Pacific Forum countries to send a scientific team 
to visit Moruroa. This enabled a group of scientists 
from Australia, Papua New Guinea and New 
Zealand to inspect the French nuclear testing site 
at the Atoll in October-November 1983. In 
releasing the group’s report, as Mr Hayden did 
publicly on 9 July 1984," he noted with concern 
the report’s conclusion that leakage could occur 
from the detonation chambers in the long-term, 
and that the structural integrity of the coral 
limestones on the upper section of Moruroa Atoll 
had already been impaired. While the environ- 
mental and health effects of nuclear testing are 
important, the Government's dominant concern is 
that nuclear testing should not take place by any 
State in any environment. 

As to the specific question about winds and 
currents, Mr Hayden advises me that he would 
need technical advise before being able to state 
whether winds and currents would bring any 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 
738. 
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radioactive leakage into Australian fishing 
grounds. But there is nothing in the report from 
which | have just quoted to suggest that this is so, 
although it is not conclusive on that point and 
further research may well be justified. Regarding 
monitoring facilities for checking radioactive 
material in our sea water, | have not, as yet, had 
time to check this out thoroughly, but | am 
confident that such bodies as the Australian 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Australian 
lonising Radiation Advisory Council could meet 
such a requirement. 

The net result of all that is that although there 
are grounds for continuing concern about the 
environmental impact of the French tests on 
Moruroa Atoll, it has to be acknowledged that 
some of the more extravagant concerns that have 
been expressed are not well based in fact. But that 
does not alter the legitimacy of a continuing 
concern by us, in common with all countries in 
the region, about what continues to take plaee 
there. 


NPT: safeguards agreement between 
Australia and Euratom 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 17 September: 


Senator Sanders — Is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware that the 
30-year agreement between Euratom and the 
Australian Government concerning the transport 
of nuclear material is due for review in November 
this year? Will the Minister state the Government's 
position on this review? Is the nuclear fuel and 
material agreement signed by France and Austra- 
lia in Paris on 7 January 1981 still in force? If so, 
can the Minister assure the Senate that the 
Government is prepared to break this agreement 
in the light of France's refusal to sign the Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, as 
well as French militarism in the Pacific? If not, 
does this indicate that the Government is willing 
to condone French military activities in the Pacific 
in order to sell uranium? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The agreement bet- 
ween Australia and Euratom concerning nuclear 
transfers provides in Article XIII for consultations 
between the parties. Discussions have been held 
between Australia and Euratom officials on the 
timing of the next consultations under the agree- 
ment. Dates in November or December this year 
are being considered. Provisions for such con- 
Sultations are a feature of all our nuclear safe- 
guards agreements. These consultations provide 
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valuable opportunities for the Treaty partners to 
discuss aspects of the operation of the Treaty and 
ancillary arrangements covering nuclear co- 
operation and to promote Australian views on 
co-operation and safeguards and non- 
proliferation questions generally. The consulta- 
tions with Euratom should not be seen as a review 
of the Treaty as such; rather, they will involve a 
review of the manner in which the Treaty is 
operating and exchanges on broad nuclear policy 
questions within the competence of Euratom. 

The second question concerned the 1981 
agreement. The short answer to that is yes, the 
bilateral nuclear safeguards agreement is in force. 

The third question sought an assurance about 
breaking the agreement. The Government's posi- 
tion is that neither the nuclear safeguards agree- 
ment between Australia and Euratom nor that 
between Australia and France requires Australia to 
supply uranium to France. The suspension of 
uranium exports for end use in France continues 
in view of French testing of nuclear weapons in 
the South Pacific. The international safeguards 
system and the provisions of our bilateral treaty 
network provide assurance that Australian ura- 
nium is not being diverted for use in nuclear 
weapons by France or any other State. 

As a matter of policy, as Senator Sanders would 
know, Australia is prepared to conclude safe- 
guards agreements only with countries which are 
parties to the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons. Non-nuclear weapons States 
party to the NPT have undertaken not to develop 
nuclear weapons. France is already a nuclear 
weapons State and is the only exception to that 
general principle in Australian policy; the basis of 
the exception being that although France is not a 
party to the NPT, France has undertaken to act as 
if it were an NPT party and it has upheld that 
undertaking. As to the question of our condona- 
tion of French military activities in the Pacific, | 
say simply that the Government’s condemnation 
of France’s nuclear testing in the Pacific is a matter 
of ample record. 


Attempted coup d'état in Thailand: 
death of Australian journalist 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 17 September: 


Senator Tate — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The Minister will recall reports of the 
gunning-down of Tasmanian-born journalist Neil 
Davis in Bangkok on 9 September. Has the 
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Hundreds of mourners attended the funeral in Bangkok of Australian newsman Neil Davis and his colleague William 
Latch, who both worked for American NBC Television. Davis, one of the most respected and popular newsmen in 
the region, was killed and Latch died later in hospital from wounds received when rebel tanks opened fire during an 
unsuccessful coup d’etat attempt in Bangkok on 9 September. The Christian service was followed by Buddhist 
funeral rites and cremation. Pictured are mourners at Christ Church Bangkok, including the Australian Ambassador 
to Thailand, Mr Richard Smith, and the U.S. Ambassador, Mr William Brown. (AIS photo). 


Australian Government undertaken its own in- 
quiries, through its consular offices or otherwise, 
into the circumstances of the death of this intrepid 
reporter? Further, is the Government insisting that 
the Thai Government bring the murderers of Neil 
Davis to justice? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Australian Gov- 
ernment deeply regrets the tragic death of the 
highly respected Australian journalist Neil Davis 
and his American colleague when caught in 
fighting during the coup attempt on 9 September. | 
mention for the record that the Australian Embassy 
in Bangkok has been asked to pass on personal 
messages from their majesties the King and Queen 
of Thailand and the Thai Prime Minister to the 
family of Mr Davis. The Thai Foreign Minister, Air 
Chief Marshal Siddhi Savetsila also has expressed 
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publicly his personal grief and condolences. 

The Thai authorities are carrying out an inves- 
tigation into the circumstances of Mr Davis's 
death. The Thai Government has also announced 
that there will be a police investigation into the 
circumstances of the attempted coup to deter- 
mine, among other things, those responsible. 

On instructions from Mr Hayden, the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs has already raised with the 
Thai Government matters concerned with Neil 
Davis’s death. The Australian Government hopes 
that those found responsible for his death will be 
brought to account. However, as | am sure 
Senator Tate will appreciate, it would be in- 
appropriate for us to attempt to pre-empt the 
findings of Thai investigations and any legal 
action which might follow. 
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Kangaroos 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 18 September: 


Mr Campbell — Is the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment aware that at the 
recently concluded homes exhibition in Hamburg 
in Germany a well-publicised stall was manned 
by a group purporting to save the kangaroos in 
Australia? Is the Minister aware that these ill- 
informed groups are grotesqyely distorting the 
realities of our kangaroo management strategy but 
have the ability to do enormous damage? Can the 
Minister say whether his Department is in a 
position to supply material that could be used to 
counter this very bad publicity and make people 
in foreign countries aware of the necessary 
humane management policy that is being under- 
taken in Australia? 


Mr Cohen — | thank the honourable member 
for Kalgoorlie for his question. | am aware of some 
outlandish and quite outrageous statements that 
have emanated from some elements of the en- 
vironment movement." | stress the word ‘some’, 
because the overwhelming majority of conserva- 
tion bodies in Australia take a responsible and 
sensible attitude. However, a couple of groups 
have gone abroad and done enormous damage to 
Australia’s reputation. | think it is about time that 
the bona fides of some of these groups were 
examined. | am not going to name names, but one 
particular body receives an annual income of 
around $400 000 a year from direct mail con- 
tributions that it solicits throughout Australia. Its 
members pay themselves very significant salaries. 
They have a nice suite of offices and travel around 
the world on this continuing campaign. Only a 
couple of groups are involved in this. This does 
not apply to 98 per cent of conservation groups, 
which constitute bona fide people genuinely 
working for the environment; they are not doing 
what the groups in question are doing. 

These groups are making uneducated and 
ill-informed statements which, as | said before, are 
damaging to Australia’s reputation. They have 
claimed that kangaroos are an endangered species 
in this country. Some species are in danger but 
there are enormous numbers of the species that 
are culled. It is claimed that Australians skin 
kangaroos alive to save themselves the price of a 
bullet. People might be able to sell that line 
overseas but they would have some difficulty 
convincing Australians. Another claim is that the 
kangaroo population is down to something of the 





1- See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 6, June 1985, page 
523. 
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order of six million. At the moment we are in the 
process of collating the kangaroo population 
estimates. As a result of the lifting of the drought in 
Australia in recent years, the population trends are 
upwards. Although we cannot give an exact figure 
at this stage, we estimate that the population is 
probably closer to 16 million. 

| do not think Australians, including members of 
this House, should underestimate the damage 
being done to Australia overseas. One of the 
arguments being put for the attack being made on 
Australia is that the Canadians distorted the story 
regarding the Harp seal. | am not responsible and 
this House is not responsible for what happened 
in Canada with regard to the Harp seal. We are 
responsible for the Australian kangaroo manage- 
ment plan, which | believe is one that can be 
defended throughout the length and breadth of 
this world. 

To answer the honourable member’s question, | 
inform him that to combat this vicious propagan- 
da against Australia | have had to send Professor 
Ovington to the European Parliament. We are 
producing a film which | hope will be shown in 
Australia and on international television and 
which certainly will be available to our Embassies 
and High Commissions overseas, and a booklet 
and a pamphlet will be produced. | have just 
received notification today that a European de- 
legation of 14 members is coming to Australia to 
look at the kangaroo situation. We will be only 
too happy to oblige them by showing them 
around and showing them the true picture of a 
kangaroo management program that stands up to 
world scrutiny. 


Visits by U.S. warships 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 September: 


Senator Vallentine — | address my question to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. | refer to the Australian Labor Party policy 
platform which in part states: 

... that the frequency and pattern of naval visits to 

Australian ports is not such as to constitute in practice 

the home porting of such vessels in Australia. 

In view of the fact that at the moment there are a 
dozen United States warships in Western Austra- 
lian waters for a week long visit, some of which 
are nuclear armed, and that the United States 
Rapid Deployment Force is today visiting Western 
Australia and will be back again next week with 
another five ships and over 3000 men, in addition 
to the 8000 sailors disgorged there at the moment, 
is it a fact that the visits of United States warships 
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to Western Australia have increased threefold 
over the last eight years, which means that there is 
on average a visit of a United States warship every 
one and a half weeks to Western Australian ports? 
Is it a fact that so far this year Western Australia 
has been visited by 27 United States warships and 
two submarines for a total of 203 days, while the 
rest of Australia’s ports combined have been 
visited by six United States warships and one 
submarine for a total of 37 days? | ask the Minister 
whether, due to the frequency and duration of 
these warship visits to Western Australian ports, 
these ports are already being used as de facto 
home ports? Finally, | ask: is there a recommenda- 
tion before the Minister that the United States be 
told to share the visits of its warships more evenly 
around the country to diffuse the growing concern 
regarding Western Australia’s use as a home port 
facility? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Perth obviously offers 
a great many attractions to the United States Navy. 
| am sorry that Senator Vallentine has felt obliged 
to be so churlish about her city dispensing its 
favours on the scale that it has been this year. | 
have no basis in front of me to contest the statistics 
offered by Senator Vallentine. The reality of the 
matter is that the ships presently there represent a 
carrier battle group and that is, | think, the third 
such battle group to visit the Perth area this year, 
apart from other isolated visits that have been 
made. | also make clear at the outset, in answer to 
the question, that the number of such visits as 
there have been does not in any way reflect a 
change to our policy of opposition to home 
porting as such. It is stretching a very long bow 
indeed to argue that the sheer number of such 
visitors in any way reflects inroads on that policy. 


Our basic policy for overseas warships visits 
derives from our own particular national defence 
and strategic concerns. 


Allied naval operations through Australian wa- 
ters underline in a very clear manner to any 
potential opponents that Australia is not an area of 
low cost, low risk opportunities. Any opponent 
considering operations against Australia would 
have to take full account of not only our indige- 
nous defence capabilities but also those of our 
friends and allies, not least those that routinely 
operate in our area. In addition, such deployments 
to our area enable the Australian Defence Force to 
conduct a very valuable range of exercise and 
training activities with the advanced technology 
units of our allies. The Government believes that 
by supporting the ability of friendly neighbours to 
operate in our region, Australia is also contribut- 
ing to efforts by the Western alliances to maintain 
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the global balance in international stability and 
thus minimise the scope for global conflict. As to 
the question of whether it might be possible to 
re-route, so to speak, some of the ship visits to 
other ports in Australia, | will take up that question 
with the Minister for Defence and see whether he 
has any further answer. 


Immigration from South Africa 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 September: 


Senator Mcintosh — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs. Has the Minister’s attention 
been drawn to an article in today’s Australian 
newspaper headlined ‘Rush to hire disillusioned 
professionals’ which mentions the influx of South 
African professionals into Australia? Can the 
Minister inform the Senate about the number of 
South African immigrants into Australia in recent 
months? Under which programs are these profes- 
sionals receiving approval to come to Australia? 
Has the Department of Employment and Industrial 
Relations, relevant professional organisations or 
union bodies contacted the Minister or his Depart- 
ment to inform him of the availability of unem- 
ployed Australians who would have the qualifica- 
tions and expertise to take up the advertised 
vacancies which the South African arrivals are 
supposed to fill? 

Senator Grimes — Yes, | did see the article in 
the Australian and other newspapers this morning. 
For some time we have been aware of an increase 
in the number of people from South Africa 
applying for permanent residency and immigra- 
tion to Australia. We are also aware that the 
present difficulties in South Africa, which will 
obviously worsen if the attitude of the South 
African Government continues as it is, will result 
in more people applying to come to Australia. The 
Australian immigration offices, particularly in 
Pretoria and Cape Town, have experienced a 
considerable increase in the number of inquiries 
in the last couple of months. In 1984-85 about 
2100 people were visaed in South Africa for 
permanent migration to Australia. This repre- 
sented about four per cent of Australia’s family 
reunion, skilled and business migrant intake for 
that year. The figures for that year, 1984-85, were 
only marginally higher than those for the previous 
year, 1983-84. No statistics on racial groupings of 
South African migrants are kept, but it is known 
that a significant number of migrants from South 
Africa are considered to be non-white under 
South Africa’s stringent racial laws. 
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The Department of Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs and the Department of Employment and 
Industrial Relations consult regularly with profes- 
sional organisations and with the unions about the 
sorts of people who are able to come here. Under 
our skilled and business migration scheme, care- 
ful vetting is made of those people who wish to 
come to Australia in order to ensure that there are 
jobs for them and that they have something to 
contribute to this country. At this stage we have no 
plans to change procedures on migrant processing 
from South Africa but we keep our immigration 
policies with regard to South Africa, and the 
situation in South Africa, under close review. | will 
seek further information on the detailed sections 
of Senator McIntosh’s question but | assure him 
that no changes are in the process of being made 
under the existing circumstances. 


British atomic tests in Australia: 
Royal Commission submissions 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 18 September: 


Senator Foreman — Has the Minister for 
Resources and Energy seen the final submissions 
of the parties appearing before the Royal Commis- 
sion into British nuclear tests in Australia between 
1952 and 1963? Can he comment on how those 
submissions may provide examples to the French 
on the dangers of radioactivity from their tests in 
Moruroa Atoll? What advantages would be gained 
from a French inspection of the Maralinga site? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | have sighted certain 
of the submissions, although | have not yet had an 
opportunity to examine them in any detail. The 
Royal Commission will be reporting on 20 
November and, as would be appreciated, | do not 
wish to comment on the potential findings of that 
Commission until its report is tabled in the Senate. 
As to the possible utility for application to the 
French experience of the Australian experience in 
Maralinga and Monte Bello, | think the point to 
make is that the relevance of British tests some 25 
years ago to the issue of present day French testing 
in the Pacific is by no means clear. Australia is not 
holding up Maralinga as a model, and its Govern- 
ment’s concerns are indeed reflected by the fact 
that this inquiry has been commissioned. Attitudes 
against nuclear testing have strengthened over the 
last 25 years. This Government's concerns, as | 
have indicated previously, encompass environ- 
mental issues but extend to much broader issues. 
We seek an end to all nuclear tests by all countries 
for all time. | referred to a request from President 
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Mitterrand to visit the sites of British nuclear tests 
in Australia in answer to an earlier question from 
Senator Foreman on Monday this week. It is hard 
to see what purpose France feels would be served 
by its proposal. The Maralinga and Emu sites have 
recently been surveyed by the Australian Radia- 
tion Laboratory and the Royal Commission will, 
among other issues, be reporting on the future 
management of the test sites in the context of 
residual radioactive contamination. If the French 
Government is interested in Australia’s legacy 
from nuclear testing, it can, of course, study the 
report of the Royal Commission when it becomes 
available. 


Immigration from South Africa 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 19 September: 


Mr Dubois — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. What 
is the Government's immigration policy response 
to the worsening situation in South Africa with the 
increasing unrest and government repression 
affecting all sections of the South African com- 
munity? 

Mr Hurford — By way of background to this 
matter, 1700 people — white, black and coloured 
— arrived as immigrants from South Africa in 
1984-85. Whether more people will arrive this 
year depends on who qualifies under our global 
non-discriminatory rules. It is now too early to tell, 
but the House may be interested to know that 
inquiries in our offices in Pretoria and Cape Town 
have doubled in the first half of 1985 compared 
with the first half of 1984. Indeed, there was a big 
increase in July 1985, when eight times the 
number of people were in touch with our office 
compared with July 1984. 

Of course, inquiries do not necessarily mean 
that those inquiring will come under our global 
rules and qualify to come to this country. Frankly, 
| do not expect any dramatic increase. If | can 
remind the House of those global rules, they are 
based on family reunions, on our skilled labour 
requirements and on business migration. When it 
comes to refugees and the special humanitarian 
program, only nine people came here from South 
Africa in 1984-85 as refugees. 

The only exceptions to our global rules are New 
Zealand, where we have a common labour 
market, and also the Lebanon, where temporarily 
we are discriminating in its favour because of its 
troubles. 

The Government has no plans to make any 
exception for South Africa. Any such move would 
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also apply to Sri Lanka or any other sadly 
disrupted place. Re-settlement in Australia is not a 
solution to all of the trouble spots of this world, 
whether it be Sri Lanka, South Africa or anywhere 
else. 

| wish to say a little more about those global 
rules as they apply to South Africa because a lot of 
people in Australia are interested in the future of 
settlement from South Africa. The global rules are 
such that no account is taken of a person’s race, 
colour or ethnic origin. The predominant number 
of those applying in Pretoria are white, but 70 per 
cent of those applying in Cape Town, for instance, 
are non-whites, mainly coloured people. Another 
point is that anecdotal evidence shows us that 
those coming here are predominantly opponents 
of apartheid. 

Lastly, | would like to say that although an 
immigrant’s politics is not known, there are 
selections where we take note of whom we are 
bringing here and our selection processes bar 
anybody with a terrorist background and also 
people who are known racists and who would 
consequently not settle well in this multi-racial, 
multicultural society of ours. 

This Government's objective in relation to 
South Africa remains peaceful change. We have 
sought to play our part to change the hearts and 
minds of South Africans to bring about peaceful 
change through our sports contact policy and 
through our sanctions. Just as we would not be 
allowing racists here under our settlement poli- 
cies, at the same time we hope we will not attract 
too many sensible South Africans who have a 
capacity to lead South Africa to that peaceful 
change. 


South Africa: detention of anti- 
apartheid leader 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 September: 


Senator Jones — Has the attention of the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs been drawn to a report in the press on 16 
September in which it was claimed that South 
African churchman, Dr Alan Boesak, detained by 
the South African Government for the past three 
weeks, is now expected to be charged with 
subversion? Is not this just another of a long series 
of attacks against the United Democratic Front, of 
which Dr Boesak is a patron? How does the 
detention and probable trial of Dr Boesak conform 
with the statements emanating from the Pretorian 
Government and its diplomats abroad, that libera- 
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tion for blacks and coloureds is in the air in that 
beleaguered country? Will the Australian Govern- 
ment protest against the detention of Dr Boesak, 
which is clearly yet another blow against well- 
minded South Africans who require nothing more 
than equality of opportunity and equal voting 
rights for all citizens of their country regardless of 
race, colour or creed? 


Senator Gareth Evans — | am aware of a report 
in the Age of 16 September that Dr Boesak, who is 
the President of the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches and a very prominent anti-apartheid 
leader in South Africa, is now expected to be 
charged with subversion. | note that in the report 
the Age itself was unable to confirm the report of 
the particular charge. As of the date of my brief, 
which is three days ago, the Australian Govern- 
ment had received no such actual confirmation. 
Reaction to reports of the detention and charging 
of Dr Boesak in any respect are as follows: as 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs |, on 28 August, 
strongly condemned the arrest of Dr Boesak and 
of 26 other black leaders. It is apparent that the 
intention of the South African authorities is to 
remove these opponents from political life and 
from peaceful political opposition. This is to be 
unambiguously condemned. We see the deten- 
tion of Dr Boesak as representing just another 
example of the South African Government's con- 
tinuing intolerance of legitimate political express- 
ion and its continuing failure to take concrete 
action to open negotiations with representative 
black leaders. The South African Government's 
repressive actions do not, and could not, contri- 
bute to an easing of tension, nor could they help 
in any way to achieve a peaceful resolution of 
South Africa’s problems. 


The Government has recently expressed its 
continuing concern over the South African Gov- 
ernment’s failure to enter into negotiations with 
the black community. On 3 September, it will be 
recalled, we did call on the South African 
Government to release political prisoners as an 
essential step towards dialogue and easing ten- 
sion. The South African Government's actions 
demonstrate its continuing intolerance, as | have 
already said, of legitimate political opposition 
and, by means of detention over an extended 
period, its determination to stifle and to intimidate 
extra-parliamentary opposition and to stifle public 
constitutional reforms. | believe and this Govern- 
ment believes that its actions serve only to 
highlight the inadequacy of constitutional 
changes to date and they really do quite seriously 
undermine the South African Government's 
claims of a commitment to genuine reʻorm. 
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Espionage: expulsion of Soviet 
personnel from the UK 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 September: 


Senator Sibraa — Is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware of allega- 
tions contained in the Age of 18 September 
concerning a Soviet spy network operating in 
Australia? Is there any truth in the story? Are there 
any direct implications for Australia in the recent 
expulsion of Soviet personnel from Britain and the 
retaliatory expulsion of British diplomatic. staff 
from the Soviet Union? 


Senator Gareth Evans — As to the first part of 
the question, the Attorney-General has advised 
me that information relating to these allegations 
which have now been linked by the Age with the 
defection of Colonel Gordievsky, was passed to 
the Australian Security and Intelligence Organisa- 
tion in late 1983. That information was then fully 
investigated and found to have no basis. Beyond 
that it will be appreciated that | intend to adhere to 
the usual practice of Australian Governments and 
not comment on security and intelligence matters. 


As to the second part of the question the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has advised me that 
the Government is following closely the develop- 
ments surrounding the expulsion of 25 Soviet 
personnel from Britain and the retaliatory expul- 
sion announced last Saturday of 25 British nation- 
als from the USSR. The retaliatory expulsion is 
much larger than had been expected. Because the 
United Kingdom has far fewer staff in Moscow 
than the USSR has in London it is disprop- 
ortionately damaging to British interests. It will be 
recalled that the British Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, described the action of the Soviet 
Union as ‘totally unjustified’ and bound to set 
back moves towards better relations. 


The British decision then to expel a turther six 
Soviet personnel who allegedly were also in- 
volved in intelligence gathering is an indication of 
the United Kingdom Government's anger — we 
believe legitimate anger — over the Soviet re- 
sponse. Despite the Soviet Union’s retaliatory 
action in then expelling a further six British 
personnel, it is clear now that the British Govern- 
ment wishes this to be the end of the matter and it 
has stated that it will continue to work to improve 
United Kingdom-USSR relations. The Australian 
Government hopes that this incident will not have 
any lasting adverse effect on initiatives to improve 
the climate of East-West relations. At present, 
there do not seem to be any direct implications for 
Australia in any of these events. 
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Greenpeace: sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 19 September: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Yesterday, Senator 
Chipp asked me a series of questions about the 
Rainbow Warrior affair which | am now able to 
answer on the basis of information supplied by the 
Special Minister of State. Senator Chipp’s first two 
questions related to whether the Australian Gov- 
ernment had inquired how French agents man- 
aged to ‘escape’ from Norfolk Island. There is little 
| can add to the answer | gave on 16 September 
that the alleged French agents did not escape from 
Norfolk Island. They were questioned on -the 
Island by New Zealand police and no charges 
were laid against them. 


The next question from Senator Chipp was 
whether police have questioned the Frenchman 
who met Maninguet, a possible French agent, at a 
Sydney cinema, as reported twice in the National 
Times. The answer to that is no, there has been no 
request from the New Zealand authorities to 
question the person named. 


The remaining question was whether, in the 
light of these various alleged Australian connec- 
tions and the new story in La Monde, the 
Government is now willing to conduct a thorough 
inquiry into all of these possible connections. The 
answer to that is that the Australian Federal Police 
(AFP) has co-operated fully with New Zealand 
authorities in their inquiries into this matter. The 
honourable senator should appreciate that the 
AFP would have no basis for making inquiries in 
Australia except in relation to breaches of Federal 
law or in response to requests for assistance from 
overseas agencies. | might add, in the light of 
Senator Sander’s question to Senator Button to- 
day, that the Prime Minister last night made a 
statement on the role of the Australian intelligence 
community in the Greenpeace affair, which was 
accurately reported in the Age newspaper this 
morning to the following effect: 


... Mr Hawke last night said he had sought and 
obtained an assurance that no member of the 
Australian intelligence and security community had 
any foreknowledge of, or involvement in, the sinking 
of the Greenpeace boat. 


Mr Hawke said: ‘I reiterate the Australian Govern- 
ment’s condemnation of that cold-blooded, premedi- 
tated act of international terrorism and our support for 
the New Zealand Government's efforts to have the 
perpetrators identified and brought to justice’. 
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Australia-China: opening of the new 
Australian Consulate-General 
premises in Shanghai 


Speech by the Minister for Trade, Mr John 
Dawkins, MP, at the opening of the new premises 
of the Australian Consulate-General, in Shanghai, 
on 1 September: 


| am delighted to be in Shanghai to open the 
premises of the Australian Consulate-General. 
This attractive building gives tangible expression 
to the re-establishment of the Australian Govern- 
ment presence in Shanghai. In the early 1920s and 
again between 1935 and 1942 Australia main- 
tained trade representatives in Shanghai. In 1946 
the Australian Labor Government established a 
Consulate-General which operated here until 
1951. 

The Australian Government's decision to re- 
open the Consulate-General in Shanghai was 
announced in Beijing by Prime Minister Hawke 
during his visit to China in 1984, and my 
colleague Senator Gareth Evans was privileged to 
officially open the operations of the Consulate- 
General on 2 July in the same year.’ 

Since that time, until the move was made into 
this building, the staff have been operating under 
very difficult working conditions and | pay tribute 
to them for their dedication. One of your former 
colleagues, who has now joined my personal staff, 
has made it clear that life wasn’t easy up until this 
building was occupied. | am glad that Roger 
Brown, Graham Scott and their respective staff 
members have managed to do an excellent job 
despite these problems. 

The Australia-China relationship has grown 
remarkably in recent years. The successful ex- 
change of high level visits between Premier Zhao 
Ziyang in April 1983, and Mr Hawke in February 
1984, and more recently the visit of General- 
Secretary Hu Yaobang to Australia in April this 
year have accelerated the pace and moved 
relations into a new phase, where the focus is on 
closer integration between our two economies. In 
the past year Australia and China have entered 
into agreements which have both consolidated 
existing arrangements and opened the way for 
further expansion and have also opened up new 


1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 724. 
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horizons in our economic and commercial co- 
operation, for example in agriculture, and iron 
and steel. 


During his visit to Australia, Mr Hu agreed with 
Mr Hawke to develop further already existing 
areas of co-operation, and to initiate others, in 
fields such as transport, non-ferrous metals and 
wool. Hard work by both sides since then has 
already realised progress in these three areas. 


Because of the sheer size of its economy and its 
broad range of industry, Shanghai together with 
the wider Shanghai economic zone provides 
many opportunities for co-operation with Austra- 
lia. For example Australia supplies much of the 
wool used in Shanghai's woollen textile mills, and 
with the likely expansion of the textile industry 
under the impetus of management reforms, there 
should be further opportunities for co-operation, 
such as in wool processing. Australia is supplying 
iron ore and coking coal for the Baoshaw steel 
works. Innovative machinery developed by Aus- 
tralians has also found markets in this region. For 
example, sales have been made of industrial laser 
equipment, confectionery making machines, and 
of the technology to manufacture fire prevention 
devices. | could give many other examples and 
discussions are taking place on co-operation in 
many other product areas. 


Australia has companies with skills which 
would be valuable in the development of Shan- 
ghai’s urban infrastructure. The Australian Gov- 
ernment and the World Bank have together 
financed a series of Shanghai urban studies and 
Australian consultant companies have been 
heavily involved in this work. My Government 
believes that Australian companies are well 
placed to continue this participation by involve- 
ment in the implementation of the liquid waste 
project. Another company has already supplied 
computerised traffic control equipment for Shan- 
ghai, and yet another company is bidding for the 
project to redevelop Shanghai's airport. 

| should emphasise however that the Australia- 
Shanghai economic relationship: is of mutual 
benefit to both parties. Australia imports consider- 
able quantities of goods from Shanghai. Shanghai 
is such a source of imports for Australia that Myer, 
one of our largest department store chains, has 
established an office here. The products Australia 
imports from Shanghai are not limited to the 
traditional items of textiles, footwear and clothing. 
Recently an Australian company contracted with 
the Hudong shipyard for the building of two 
offshore oil rig service vessels. An Australian bank 
participated in the syndicated loan which is 
financing the Shanghai Hilton hotel project. From 
all these developments it is clear that the 
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Australia-Shanghai relationship covers a wide 
range of economic co-operation, with tremendous 
potential for growth. 

But economic relations are only one facet of a 
broader relationship remarkable for a diversity 
which touches many areas of human activity. 
Importantly, the people of Australia and China are 
increasingly getting to know and to understand 
one another, assisted by the establishment last 
year of direct air links between our two countries. 

Another important decision taken by Mr Hawke 
and Secretary-General Hu Yaobang during his 
visit to Australia was to enlarge the consular 
district of our Consulate-General in Shanghai, to 
include the Provinces of Jiangsu, Zhejiang and 
Anhui. This move reflected the growing inter- 
action between Australia and these Provinces and 
the prospects for further beneficial development 
of Australia’s relationship with them. It also 
followed naturally from the inclusion of these 
Provinces in the Shanghai economic zone, an 
area of great economic activity and potential. 
Reciprocating this decision, the consular“district 
for China’s Consulate-General in Sydney now 
incorporates all of the State of New South Wales. 

In particular | should note that relations with the 
four Provinces of the Shanghai economic zones, 
Anhui, Zhejiang, Jiangsu and Jiangxi are growing 
quickly. In Jiangsu, Australia is co-operating with 
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Pictured with Mr John Daw- 
kins after the opening cere- 
mony of the Australian 
Consulate-General in Shan- 
ghai are (centre) the Deputy 
Secretary-General of the 
Anhui Municipal People’s 
Government, Mr Li 
Shuozhang, and the Deputy 
Director of the Anhui Fore- 
ign Economic Relations and 
Trade Commission, Mr Qin 
Yuzhen. (Photo courtesy of 
Australian Consulate- 
General, Shanghai). 


a dairy project and close links are being de- 
veloped through the Province’s sister relationship 
with the State of Victoria in Australia. The vigour 
of Anhui and the prospects for co-operation with 
Australia were readily apparent during the visit 
there in May by an Australian trade mission led by 
Mr Barratt, our Special Trade Representative for 
North Asia. The port of Beilun in Zhejiang is 
already playing a major role in the transhipment 
of Australian iron ore for Baoshan, and we hope to 
develop a wider relationship with Zhejiang. 

| am happy to report that this afternoon we are 
pleased to welcome high-level representatives not 
only from Shanghai but from the Provinces of the 
Shanghai economic zone. | can assure you that 
your interest in Australia is equalled by our 
interest in your economic development. 

| am also appreciative that although the Gov- 
ernor of Jiangsu, Mme Gu Xiulian, was not able to 
attend, she did send her warmest wishes on the 
occasion of the opening of the Consulate- 
General’s premises. 

Against this background, Australia’s presence in 
Shanghai is only natural. Shanghai's dynamism is 
obvious. Its citizens have a well deserved reputa- 
tion for commercial skills and also for scholarship, 
energy and innovation. Shanghai has made its 
own special contribution to the development of 
relations with Australia, in the arts, science, trade, 
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education and many other areas. This contribu- 
tion has been made over a long period. In 1975, 
the Shanghai Philharmonic Orchestra visited Au- 
stralia, exchanges of students and teachers have 
taken place and a special link has been developed 
over the past nine years between the East China 
Teachers University in Shanghai and the Austra- 
lian Department of Education. There are many 
more examples. 


The completion of the Consulate-General’s 
premises marks the beginning of a new phase in 
Australia’s activities in China. There is now a 
permanent base from which Australia can pursue 
a lasting relationship with the heartland of East 
China, to the mutual benefit of both our countries. 
The Consulate-General is well located among the 
people of Shanghai and has all the facilities 
necessary to its effective operation. 

On behalf of the Australian Government | 
would like to thank the Shanghai authorities for 
their strong co-operation in setting up these 
premises. 


It is with great pleasure that | declare open the 
premises of the Australian Consulate-General in 
Shanghai. 


EC agricultural policy: report by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, and the Minister 
for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 2 
September: 

The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, and the Minister for Trade, Mr John 
Dawkins, today applauded the release of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics (BAE) study on 
the EC’s agricultural policy. The Ministers said 
that the study clearly quantifies the problems that 
the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) is causing 
to the international economy and provides hard 
evidence in support of the position adopted by 
Australia in its negotiations with the European 
Commission. 

Mr Kerin and Mr Dawkins said they noted the 
study’s conclusion that the CAP cost Australian 
farmers $1 billion a year. They said that this 
reinforced the fact that the CAP was the number 
one problem faced by Australian farmers in their 
attempts to obtain reasonable returns for their 
products on the international market. 

‘The CAP is also the number one problem 
facing agricultural trading nations in general and 
is having devastating affects on the economies of 
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third world nations,’ the Ministers said. ‘Given 
that the policy and the effects it is having on the 
international economy is also hurting the EC’s 
internal economies, CAP is a misdirected luxury 
that international trading can no longer afford,’ 
they said. 

The Ministers agreed that there was little direct 
action that Australia could take without causing 
harm to itself. ‘We have always said that retalia- 
tory trade action would be ineffective in bringing 
change in the EC’s policy but this study provides 
us with solid objective data on the broad ramifica- 
tions of the CAP,’ they said. ‘The Government will 
use this information to have agricultural trade 
included in the next round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations (MTN) and in our bilateral discus- 
sions with the EC,’ they said. 

The Ministers said that it was opportune that the 
study has been released now with the visit to 
Australia of the Deputy President of the European 
Commission, Mr Frans Andreissen, next week. 
‘Clearly the CAP is a juggernaut out of control and 
this needs to be emphasised in our talks with Mr 
Andreissen,’ they said. ‘The Government is confi- 
dent that the release of the report in Europe next 
month will stimulate considerable debate within 
the EC on alternative policies,’ the Ministers 
stated. 


Apartheid: violence in South Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 September: 


At its meeting on- 2 September, Cabinet again 
considered the situation in South Africa. It did so 
in the light of intensified violence and unrest and 
the continuing and widespread arrests of black 
political, student and community leaders. Minis- 
ters expressed serious concern at the escalating 
violence and loss of life in South Africa as the 
South African security authorities intensified ac- 
tion against black political leaders. 

They condemned the arrest of Dr Boesak, 
President of the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches and anti-apartheid leader and 26 other 
black leaders. They condemned the South African 
Government's continuing intolerance of legiti- 
mate political expression and its continuing fai- 
lure to take concrete action to open negotiations 
with representative black leaders (including those 
in prison). 

Ministers agreed that the South African Govern- 
ment’s repressive actions did not, and could not, 
contribute to an easing of tension nor could they 
help in any way to achieve a peaceful resolution 
of South Africa’s problems. 
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They reaffirmed their firm belief that the South 
African Government must respond promptly and 
decisively to the legitimate political aspirations of 
the black community if a process of reform and 
peaceful change towards the essential objective of 
a system of government that will command the 
support and respect of all South Africans, is to be 
achieved. 

In this context Ministers called for the release of 
political prisoners, including the immediate re- 
lease of Nelson Mandela as an essential step 
towards dialogue and negotiation leading to the 
end of apartheid and transition to a united, free 
and democratic South Africa. 


Visit by the King of Nepal 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
MP, at a Parliamentary dinner in honour of His 
Majesty, Birendra Bir Bikram Shah Dev, Kiag of 
Nepal, in Canberra, on 3 September: 


Your Majesties, Your Royal Highness, Minister, 
Ambassador, other distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen. On behalf of the Government and 
people of Australia may | formally welcome you 
and your party to our country. 

Your State visit to Australia, following as it does 


A 





the recent visit to Nepal by our Foreign Minister, 
Mr Hayden, reflects our mutual desire and interest 
in further developing the relationship between our 
two countries. 

Your father King Mahendra’s visit here in 1971 
was an important step in the development of 
friendship between our two people which now 
exists at many levels. The establishment of the 
Australian Embassy in Kathmandu last year is 
further evidence of progress in our relations. 


Nepal is a tourist destination for over 5000 
Australians a year. This is increasing with the 
growing interest by Australians in trekking and 
climbing in the Himalayas. Your Government's 
assistance to a number of Australian expeditions 
in their attempts to climb Mount Everest is greatly 
appreciated. We thank you, too, for your assist- 
ance with the tragedy which befell one of these 
groups last year. 


Over the years many Nepalese students have 
passed through our educational institutions both 
under Government sponsorship and privately. We 
are pleased that they have been able to contribute 
to Nepal's development, particularly in forestry 
and agricultural science. 


Many Australians have worked in various capa- 
cities in development projects in your country, 


The King and Queen of Nepal pictured at the Brisbane Sheraton Hotel, during their visit to Queensland. (AIS photo). 
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and have returned enthusiastic about your people 
and your rich and varied culture. The Australian 
National Gallery’s recent acquisition of Nepalese 
sculpture is an example of the interest here in 
Nepalese artistic tradition. 

The goodwill and understanding generated 
through such contacts and exposure to each 
other’s societies are important elements in the 
development of the relationship between our 
countries. It has done much to strengthen the very 
real interest in Nepal among Australians. 

Your Majesty, during your visit to Australia you 
will have the opportunity to see something of the 
diversity of our country — from our tropical 
islands to the Snowy Mountains. While our 
mountains cannot compete with yours, you will 
be interested in the achievements of our engineers 
in developing the Snowy Mountains hydro- 
electric scheme. This realised a dream many had 
regarded as impossible to achieve, and benefitted 
our community in a wide range of areas, socially 
and economically. 

Australia and Nepal are both actively doing 
what we can to promote international peace and 
security. Our Government is aware of the con- 
structive, good neighbourly role Nepal seeks to 
play in its region, which includes some of the 
major Asian powers, as well as in the non-aligned 
movement. We acknowledge the personal part 
you have played in Nepal's international activity. 

For our part, at the recent South Pacific Forum 
in Rarotonga eight countries, including Australia, 
were able to sign the treaty for the establishment 
of a nuclear free zone. We believe that the treaty, 
endorsed on the 40th anniversary of the nuclear 
devastation of the city of Hiroshima, is a real step 
forward in arms control in a global as well as a 
regional sense. 

Your Majesty, your visit to Australia has pro- 
vided the opportunity for us to reaffirm our 
commitment to continuing our friendly rela- 
tionship. | am confident that this friendship will 
grow in the future. 


Deaths of Professor Julius Stone and 
Sir Macfarlane Burnet 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 4 September: 


Over recent days, Australians have been sad- 
dened by the passing of two distinguished men 
who won international acclaim for the unique 
contributions they made to their respective profes- 
sions. 

The death yesterday of Professor Julius Stone is 
a sad loss for his family and for all those who 
benefitted so greatly from his teaching and writ- 
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ings. As one of the world’s leading legal philo- 
sophers, he had a long and distinguished 
academic career at universities in England, the 
United States, New Zealand and, since 1942, in 
Australia. He held an honoured place in the 
international legal and academic communities for 
the insights and clarity of thought which he 
brought to bear on so many complex issues. 
Professor Stone’s many publications reflected his 
wide range of interests from the peaceful manage- 
ment of relations between States to the defence of 
the inalienable rights of ordinary men and 
women. His contribution to public life was 
recognised with the award of an OBE (1973) and 
the Order of Australia (1982). 

Julius Stone will be remembered with affection 
and appreciation for the quality of his teaching, 
for the unique contribution that he made to the 
development and understanding of the law and, 
above all, for his essential humanity. 

Sir Macfarlane Burnet who died on 31 August 
was a pioneer of medical research work. In a 
distinguished international career spanning nearly 
five decades, he was at the forefront of interna- 
tional developments in the fields of virology, 
biology and organ transplant theory. His work was 
recognised with numerous Australian and interna- 
tional honours and awards. His pioneering work 
on acquired immunological tolerance won him 
the Nobel Prize for Medicine in 1960, with British 
scientist Sir Peter Medawar. 

The medical breakthroughs which Sir Macfar- 
lane’s work represented contributed immeasur- 
ably to the achievements of medical science over 
recent decades and to enhancing the quality of life 
for so many of his fellow human beings. In his 
later years, Sir Macfarlane contributed extensively 
to the debate on various issues of public concern. 
His views were always supported by intellectual 
vigour and honest conviction. 

Sir Macfarlane’s achievements at the forefront 
of medical knowledge together with his many 
writings will stand as enduring testimony to a 
great Australian. 

| extend my sincere sympathy to the families of 
Professor Stone and Sir Macfarlane in their sad 
loss. 


Visit by the Minister for Health to 
New Zealand 

Joint news release by the Australian Minister for 
Health, Dr Neal Blewett, MP, and the New 


Zealand Minister for Health, the Hon. Dr 
Michael Bassett, in Wellington, on 4 September: 


A new era of co-operation is planned between 
New Zealand and Australia, the Ministers of 
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Health from the two countries, Dr Neal Blewett 
and the Hon. Dr Michael Bassett said in a joint 
statement today. The Ministers have beem en- 
gaged in extensive discussions on subjects ranging 
from AIDS to food standards over the last three 
days. 

The first area of increased co-operation is in the 
area of reciprocal health care agreements the 
Ministers said. This agreement is necessitated by 
the large numbers of visitors between the two 
countries. 

New Zealand already has in place an agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom, and Australia is 
currently negotiating agreements with Italy and 
the United Kingdom. It is envisaged that the 
Australia-New Zealand agreement will cover 
medical and surgical emergencies experienced by 
short-term visitors. Negotiation of such an agree- 
ment will begin shortly the Ministers said. 


Agreement has also been reached on the 
importance of sharing information on a number of 
common vital concerns. High on the list of these 
concerns is the provision of information to New 
Zealand from the Australian National Health 
Technology Advisory Panel, which meets to 
evaluate cost effectiveness of new and existing 
health technologies. Both countries are, of course, 
pressed by providers of acute health care service, 
to purchase new innovations in the high technolo- 
gy area at very great expense. Thus, the sharing of 
knowledge will benefit the rational use of such 
technology in both countries. 

Dr Bassett also indicated he would investigate 
participation in the use of high technology centres 
alreadyestablished, or being established in Au- 
Stralia. 

Dr Blewett, noted at today’s press conference 
that while New Zealand has had, as yet, only 10 
cases of AIDS, Australia has had in excess of 100 
cases of the disease. 

‘Because we have now built up considerable 
experience in the area the sharing of information 
seems very sensible. | have proposed that New 
Zealand become a member of the Australian task 
force on AIDS, so that all agenda and papers can 
be shared. In addition, New Zealand is to receive 
the educational information prepared by the 
National Advisory Committee on AIDS, chaired 
by Ita Buttrose’, Dr Blewett said. Dr Bassett 
welcomed this move as one which would greatly 
assist New Zealand in combatting the disease 
here. 

A formal agreement is under way in accordance 
with the Australia-New Zealand Closer Economic 
Relations Trade Agreement (CER) to establish a 
Food Legislation Overview Group (FLOG), which 
would encourage and guide the harmonisation of 
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food standards between Australia and New Zea- 
land. Harmonisation of food standards will pro- 
vide for improvements to trade in food products 
between the two countries. 

For many years New Zealand Health Ministers 
have attended the conference of Australian Health 
Ministers. Each year the conference has been held 
in one of the Australian States, but in 1986 it is 
hoped that it will be possible, for the first time, to 
hold the conference in New Zealand. In view of 
the new era of co-operation between our two 
countries, fully integrating New Zealand with the 
conference procedure would seem to be most 
appropriate. 


Visit by the EC Commissioner for 
agriculture 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 5 September: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin 
today welcomed the forthcoming visit to Australia 
by Mr Frans Andriessen, Commissioner responsi- 
ble for agriculture in the European Community 
(EC). Mr Andriessen will be in Australia from 8 
until 13 September and will be a guest of the 
Australian Government. 

Mr Kerin said that while in Australia, Mr 
Andriessen would be having talks with Australian 
Ministers responsible for agriculture and trade and 
would also be talking with leaders of the Austra- 
lian farming sector. 

During discussions, Mr Andriessen would be 
briefed on Australian policies, the importance of 
agriculture to Australia and the dependence Au- 
stralia has on the world market. ‘These matters, 
and the very serious problems being caused for 
Australia resulting from agriculture policies in the 
EC, will be at the forefront of the discussions we're 
to have,’ Mr Kerin said. The Australian Govern- 
ment had also invited Commissioner Andriessen 
to Australia so that he could see at first hand 
various sectors of Australian agricultural industry. 

Mr Kerin noted that Commissioner Andriessen 
had called for review of the EC Common Agri- 
cultural Policy (CAP) and welcomed this initiative. 
Australia would be making a submission on CAP 
reform which would be presented to Mr Andries- 
sen during his visit to Canberra. 

‘The problems for the EC caused by the CAP are 
serious in terms of budget cost, misallocation of 
resources, employment effects and efficiency. The 
CAP is also the basic factor in the very serious 
problems faced by all temperate climate primary 
producing industries in Australia. There are going 
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to be difficult times ahead and if problems are 
going to be resolved some difficult decisions will 
need to be taken,’ Mr Kerin said. 

$ have met several times already with Mr 
Andriessen and | have welcomed the frank and 
constructive exchanges we have had. | am looking 
forward to continuing this constructive approach,’ 
Mr Kerin said. 


Trade Development Council 
restructured 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 5 September: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, 
today announced the restructuring of the Trade 
Development Council (TDC). The Council has 
been reduced in size while subsuming the func- 
tions of two other advisory bodies — the GATT 
consultative group and the EC advisory group. 
Details of the Charter for the new organisation are 
given below. 

This reorganisation of business-government 
advisory mechanisms forms part of a larger 
restructuring of the Trade portfolio. Legislation 
was introduced last month to change the Export 
Market Development Grants Scheme and this 
month will see the introduction of a Bill to 
establish the Australian Trade Commission. 

The restructured Trade Development Council 
has been reduced in size from 43 to 14 members. 
It will be a tripartite body embracing government, 
unions and business. 

Although full membership is still under consid- 
eration, Dr Brian Scott, AO, Chairman of Manage- 
ment Frontiers Pty Ltd and Mr Fred Peterson, 
General Secretary of the Clothing and Allied 
Trades Union have agreed to continue as Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman respectively. Other 
members of the executive are the Secretary of the 
Trade Department, Mr John Menadue; Mr Laurie 
Carmichael of the AMWU; and Mr Ivan Deveson 
of GMH. 

Emphasising the importance he attaches to the 
restructured TDC, Mr Dawkins said his intention 
is to attend personally its meetings. ‘The new TDC 
will be a more broadly-briefed, more cohesive 
and therefore more effective forum for discussion 
and source of advice,’ said Mr Dawkins. 

‘The effective promotion of Australian exports, 
particularly in the rapidly growing manufactures 
and services sectors, is a key element in the 
Government's overall economic strategy’, said Mr 
Dawkins. ‘This requires the collaboration and 
co-operation of business, unions and government. 
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The framework of the prices and incomes accord 
continues to be central to that process, as reflected 
in yesterday’s announcement by the Treasurer of 
an agreement with the ACTU that will permit the 
maintenance of real wages while simultaneously 
preserving the benefits of the devaluation.’ 


Trade Development Council Charter 


è The Trade Development Council will be a 
consultative body with tripartite membership. It 
will provide the Minister for Trade, and through 
him the Government, advice on substantive 
trade policies issues. The TDC will also be a 
forum in which matters of concern to business 
or unions can be examined and brought for- 
ward for the Minister's attention. 

@ The members of the TDC will be appointed by 
the Minister for two-year terms with the option 
of a further term. Members will be appointed so 
as to represent a wide range of interests, but 
appointments will be made on the basis of the 
personal contribution they can make. 

e Membership will not exceed 14 people. The 
Secretary of the Department of Trade and the 
Chairman of the Australian Trade Commission 
will be ex officio members. At least four 
members will be appointed to represent unions 
with the other members being drawn from 
business, industry and academia. 

There will be joint Chairmen — one from the 
business and one from the union side. The Joint 
Chairmen, the Secretary of the Department and 
two other members, one from business and one 
from the union movement, will form the 
Executive which in consultation with the Minis- 
ter will be responsible for the management of 
the Council's affairs. 

@ The Minister will convene at least four meetings 
each year at which he will preside. The agenda 
for such meetings will be as approved by the 
Minister after considering appropriate sugges- 
tions from the Executive. As far as practicable 
the agenda for such meetings will traverse 
substantive, current policy issues. 

e Other meetings may be convened by the 
Minister or the Executive following consulta- 
tions with the Minister. 

@ Members of the TDC will be available for 
consultation with the Minister as required. 
èe The Minister may form specialist committees 
for particular purposes in consultation with the 
Executive. Additional people may be co-opted 

by the Minister to these Committees. 

è In particular, the GATT consultative group and 
the EC-Australia Trade Advisory Council will be 
established within the TDC. 
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@ The TDC may, with the approval of the 
Minister, invite up to four distinguished visitors 
from overseas to undertake programs of discus- 
sion with the business community and the 
union movement. 

@ The TDC will be serviced by a Secretariat 
within the Department of Trade. The executive 
of the TDC will direct the work program of that 
Secretariat. 

e TDC will operate within a budget allocation 
approved by. the Minister each year within the 
Department of Trade appropriations. 


Australian Bicentennial Exhibition 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 6 September: 


The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, today 
announced details of the Australian Bicentennial 
Exhibition, a major project being funded under 
the Federal Government's National Bicentennial 
Program and organised by the Australian 
Bicentennial Authority. The Federal Government 
will contribute $19 million towards the Exhibition 
while the Australian company, BHP, will provide 
additional sponsorship of $6 million. 

Mr Hawke said it was fitting that BHP, Austra- 
lia’s largest company, should choose to support 
the largest exhibition ever to tour Australia. The 
company’s substantial contribution is a mark of its 
confidence in our nation and will provide a 
stimulus for further private sector involvement in 
the celebrations. 

The Australian Bicentennial Exhibition wil! be 
an exciting, innovative project for all Australians 
to enjoy and will be a focus in making our 
bicentenary celebrations’: an unprecedented suc- 
cess. The Exhibition will tour all States, the 
Northern Territory and the ACT visiting more than 
50 cities and towns over a 19 month period 
beginning in mid 1987. It is expected to attract at 
least four million visitors and television coverage 
will take it to a much wider audience. 

The mobile venue for the Exhibition has been 
designed by the Australian architectural firm, 
Daryl Jackson Pty Ltd, with the Department of 
Housing and Construction acting as project mana- 
ger for the design and construction phases. Daryl 
Jackson’s competition-winning proposals enwis- 
age approximately 20 purpose-built pantech- 
nicons travelling as a giant road train to transport 
the Exhibition around the country. 

The content of the Exhibition is being designed 
around the Bicentennial theme, ‘Living together’, 
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and will explore Australia’s past, present and 
future. Drawing on a range of sophisticated 
technology, the displays will cover such diverse 
areas as Cartography, mining, immigration, scien- 
ce, agriculture, environmental issues, cultural 
activities, leisure, and the law. 

Active community involvement will be encour- 
aged as an important element of this imaginative 
Bicentennial project which promises to be lively, 
informative and entertaining. 


Asian and Pacific Labour Ministers 
conference 


News release issued by the Minister for Employ- 
ment and Industrial Relations, Mr Ralph Willis, 
MP, on 6 September: 


The 10th conference of Asian and Pacific 
Labour Ministers (CAPLM 10) is to be held in 
Melbourne from 1-4 October. It will be hosted by 
the Minister for Employment and Industrial Rela- 
tions, Mr Ralph Willis. The Prime Minister, Mr 
Hawke, will open the conference to which Labour 
Ministers from 50 countries have been invited. 
The International Labour Organisation (ILO) will 
be represented by its Director-General, Mr Francis 
Blanchard. 

Around 160 delegates are expected to attend. 
The conference will discuss, among other matters, 
the impact of national labour policies on young 
people during International Youth Year, and 
explore opportunities for technical co-operation 
in the labour field. 

CAPLM provides a regional forum for discus- 
sion of labour issues. Its membership ranges from 
Jordan and Syria in the west, the island States of 
the Pacific Ocean in the east, Japan and China in 
the north, to Australia and New Zealand in the 
south. CAPLM was last held in Australia in 
Melbourne in 1975. 

Mr Willis said the conference would provide a 
major focus on labour policies affecting young 
people in the region, particularly by: 
® assisting governments to gain a better under- 

standing of the characteristics and needs of 

young people by sharing national and regional 
experiences; 

® providing a forum for the exchange of informa- 
tion on the effectiveness of national labour 
policies and programs aimed at young people; 
and 

® giving an opportunity for governments to dis- 

Cuss international labour standards and how 

they have been applied to young people in the 

region, particularly in International Youth Year. 
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Australia-PNG: defence 
co-operation 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Defence, Mr John Brown, MP, on 6 September: 


About 160 Regular Army and Reserve soldiers 
will exercise with 100 members of the Papua New 
Guinea Defence Force (PNGDF) in the Northern 
Province of Papua New Guinea from 18 Septem- 
ber to 19 October, the Acting Minister for 
Defence, Mr John Brown, announced today. 

Mr Brown said the soldiers would be supported 
by about 40 members of the RAAF flying a 
Caribou aircraft and two Iroquois helicopters. 
PNGDF support will include a Dakota aircraft and 
a patrol boat. The PNGDF will also provide 
barracks accommodation and transport when the 
Australians deploy through Port Moresby. 

Mr Brown said Exercise Night Falcon would 
involve Australian soldiers of the Special Air 
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Service Regiment, the Reconnaissance Platoon of 
the 6th Battalion, the Royal Australian Regiment 
and the Army Reserve 1 Commando Regiment. 
PNGDF soldiers will be from the reconnaissance 
platoons of the Ist and 2nd Battalions, Royal 
Pacific Islands Regiment and a rifle platoon of the 
Ist Battalion, Royal Pacific Islands Regiment. 


The Papua New Guinea soldiers will participate 
in combined patrol operations with Australians in 
some phases of the exercise and will also provide 
a ‘key point’ security force. In the early stages of 
the deployment four PNGDF senior NCOs will 
assist Australian Special Air Service Regiment 
members in jungle familiarisation. 


Exercise Night Falcon is a Special Action Force 
strategic deployment and field exercise designed 
to practice the planning, mounting, command and 
control of operations in difficult terrain, Mr Brown 
said. 


TAEZ- Defence co-operation between Au- 


stralia and PNG has been main- 
tained for many years. Major Parry 
Iruru (right) of the Ist Battalion, 
Taurama Barracks, Port Moresby 
was among the overseas defence 
personnel attending the 1978 Au- 
stralian Staff College course at 
Queenscliff, Victoria. In addition to 
‘classroom’ studies, the course 
consisted of several field exercises, 
visits to other Service establish- 
ments and a study tour covering 
much of Australia’s eastern coast- 
line. Major Iruru is pictured with 
Captain Tom Partridge, Australian 
Army, on a field exercise during the 
1978 course. (AIS photo). 
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The Leader of the Opposition, Mr John Howard, MP. 
(AIS photo). 


New Opposition Shadow Ministry" 


News release issued by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, Mr John Howard, MP, on 9 September: 


The new Shadow Ministry is as follows: 

*Mr John Howard, MP — Leader of the 
Opposition. 

*Mr lan Sinclair, MP — Leader of the National 
Party, Opposition Leader in the House and 
Shadow Minister for Defence. 

*Mr Neil Brown, MP — Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition and Shadow Minister for Employment 
and Industrial Relations. 

*Mr Ralph Hunt, MP — Deputy Leader of the 
National Party and Shadow Minister for Primary 
Industry. 

*Senator Fred Chaney — Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Senate and Shadow Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce. 

*Senator Peter Durack — Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition in the Senate and Shadow Minister for 
Resources and Energy. 

*Mr Andrew Peacock, MP — Shadow Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 

*Mr Jim Carlton, MP — Shadow Treasurer. 

.*Senator Tony Messner — Shadow Minister for 
Finance and Taxation. 

*Mr Ray Braithwaite, MP — Shadow Minister 

for Trade. 
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*Mr lan Macphee, MP — Shadow Minister for 
Communications. 

*Senator Peter Baume — Shadow Minister for 
Community Services and Status of Women. 

Mr John Moore, MP — Shadow Minister for 
Northern Development and Local Government. 

Senator Stan Collard — Shadow Minister for 
Arts, Heritage and Environment. 

Mr John Spender, MP — Shadow Attorney- 
General. 

Mr James Porter, MP — Shadow Minister for 
Health. 

Mr Peter Shack, MP — Shadow Minister for 
Education and Youth Affairs. 
Mr Bruce Lloyd, MP — Shadow Minister for 
Transport and Aviation. 
Mr D.M. Connolly, MP — Shadow Minister for 
Aboriginal Affairs and Public Administration. 

Senator Austin Lewis — Shadow Minister for 
Territories. 

Mr Charles Blunt, MP — Shadow Minister for 
Social Security. 

Mr Wilson Tuckey, MP — Shadow Minister for 
Small Business and Administrative Services. 

Mr Alan Cadman, MP — Shadow Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. 

Mr Peter White, MP — Shadow Minister for 
Tourism, Sport and Recreation. 

Senator Brian Archer — Shadow Special Minis- 
ter of State and Shadow Minister for Science. 

Mr Tim Fischer, MP — Shadow Minister for 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr Julian Beale, MP — Shadow’ Minister for 
Housing and Construction. 


The Opposition Whip will be Mr Ewen Camer- 
on, MP, Member for Indi. The Deputy Opposition 
Whip will be Mr Neil Andrew, MP, Member for 
Wakefield. The National Party Whip remains Mr 
Noel Hicks, MP, Member for Riverina-Darling. 
The Senate Opposition Whip remains Senator 
Bern Kilgariff. The Senate Deputy Opposition 
Whip remains Senator Margaret Reid. The Senate 
National Party Whip remains Senator Glen Sheil. 


UNESCO: meeting of Asian and 
Pacific government representatives 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 9 September: 


The Minister for Science, Mr Jones, will open a 
UNESCO meeting of representatives of Asian and 
Pacific governments concerned with improving 
the spread of scientific and technical information 
in the region, in Canberra on 11 September. Mr 
Jones will open the meeting at the National 
Library of Australia. 
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The meeting including Australian and New 
Zealand representatives, is to review the progress 
and plan further directions of the recently estab- 
lished UNESCO network for the exchange of 
information and experiences in science and tech- 
nology in Asia and the Pacific. 

Through the network, better ways of managing 
and disseminating information through compute- 
rised and online data base services are examined. 
Overall, the network provides a framework for 
information activities in the region. It brings 
together small scattered projects into a single 
package, thereby avoiding unnecessary duplica- 
tion. 

UNESCO believes that unless countries in the 
region learn to manage their scientific and tech- 
nical information resources, they will be left 
behind economically by Europe and North Amer- 
ica. Information transfer is a basic activity of all 
societies. What separates developed and develop- 
ing countries is the level of sophistication of 
information transfer. Australia’s point of contact in 
the program is the National Library. 


Timor Sea: award of petroleum 
exploration permit in the area 
adjacent to the Ashmore and Cartier 
Islands 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 9 
September: 


The Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator 
Gareth Evans, and the Northern Territory Minister 
for Mines and Energy, Mr Marshall Perron, today 
announced the offer of award of an offshore 
petroleum exploration permit in the Timor Sea 
adjacent to the Territory of Ashmore and Cartier 
Islands. 

The permit, covering the area advertised in 
February this year as Area AC 6/85, is located 
about 750 km west of Darwin in the area adjacent 
to the Federal Territory of Ashmore and Cartier 
Islands to the south-west of Cartier Island, and will 
be awarded under the Petroleum (Submerged 
Lands) Act for an initial term of six years. The 
permit covers 72 graticular blocks (approximately 
6000 square kilometres) and has been offered to a 
consortium comprising BHP Petroleum Pty Ltd 
(the operator — with a 40 per cent interest), 
Ampol Exploration Limited (35 per cent) and CRA 
Exploration Pty Limited (25 per cent). The permit 
has been offered on the basis of a minimum work 
program commitment comprising a total of 
4250 km of marine seismic surveying and the 
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drilling of seven wells at an estimated cost of 
about $60 million. The consortium has guaran- 
teed to undertake at least the first two years of the 
work program involving 3000 km of marine seis- 
mic surveying and the drilling of two wells at an 
estimated expenditure of $19 million. 

The work program put forward for this area is 
very encouraging and reflects the confidence of 
the applicants in the petroleum prospectivity of 
the area. Ministers welcomed the level of industry 
interest in the Timor Sea region of the Australian 
offshore area. The award of this permit will 
contribute to the increasing level of offshore 
petroleum exploration activity in the area adja- 
cent to the Territory of Ashmore and Cartier 
Islands. 


Timor Sea: award of petroleum 
exploration permits in the area 
adjacent to Western Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 9 
September: 


The Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator 
Gareth Evans, and the Acting Western Australian 
Minister for Minerals and Energy, Mr Peter Dowd- 
ing, today announced offers of award of three 
offshore petroleum exploration permits in the 
Timor Sea region adjacent to Western Australia. 

Senator Evans and Mr Dowding said they were 
particularly pleased with the results of this bidding 
round — the successful applicants for the areas 
which were advertised in February this year are 
expected to spend in excess of $170 million over 
the next six years and are expected to drill at least 
25 exploration wells. Exploration permits over the 
areas will be awarded under the Petroleum 
(Submerged Lands) Act for an initial term of six 
years. 

A permit over Area W85-4, which lies to the 
east of the Jabiru discovery, has been offered to a 
consortium led by the Bond Corporation Pty Ltd 
(with a 40 per Gent interest). The permit covers 66 
graticular blocks (approximately 5500 square 
kilometres). Other members of the consortium 
(and their percentage interests) are: 

Texas Eastern Australia, Inc (20 per cent) 

Bridge Oil Limited (12.5 per cent) 

Norcen International Ltd (12.5 per cent) 

Petro Energy Limited (10 per cent) 

Pelsart Oil NL. (5 per cent) 

The consortium proposed a vigorous work 
program which was superior to those put forward 
by the other four applicants for the area. 
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Supply ships and tugs at King Bay, WA, the base for the North West Shelf Project, a liquid natural gas joint venture off 
Western Australia — see also AFAR, Volume 56. No. 8, August 1985, page 760. (AIS photo). 


The permit has been offered on the basis of a 
minimum work program commitment comprising 
a total of 8500 km of marine seismic surveying 
and the drilling of 14 exploration wells for an 
estimated expenditure of $92.5 million. The 
consortium has guaranteed to undertake at least 
the first two years of the work program involving 
6000 km of seismic surveying and the drilling of 
six wells at an estimated expenditure of $42 
million. 

A permit over Area W85-3 which lies to the 
south of the area awarded to the Bond Corpora- 
tion, has been offered to a consortium comprising 
Ampol Exploration Limited (50 per cent), the 
operator, and Pioneer Concrete Services Limited 
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(50 per cent). The permit covers 142 graticular 
blocks — approximately 11 900 square 
kilometres. Ampol and Pioneer were the only 
applicants. The permit has been offered on the 
basis of a minimum work program commitment 
comprising 3500 km of marine seismic surveying 
and the drilling of six wells for an estimated 
expenditure of $33.5 million over the initial six 
year term of the permit. 

A third permit, over Area W85-2 to the south of 
the Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands, has 
been offered to Marathon Petroleum Australia Ltd 
(100 per cent), the only applicant for this area. The 
permit covers 116 graticular blocks — approx- 
imately 9700 square kilometres. The permit has 
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been offered on the basis of a minimum work 
program commitment of 2500 km of marine 
seismic surveying and the drilling of five explora- 
tion wells for an estimated expenditure of $47.4 
million. Marathon has guaranteed to undertake at 
least the first two years of the work program 
involving 1500 km of seismic surveying and the 
drilling of two wells at an estimated expenditure 
of $19 million. The remainder of the work 
program is dependent on the identification of 
drilling targets and results from the first two wells. 

The work programs put forward for these areas 
are very encouraging and reflect the confidence of 
the applicants in the petroleum prospectivity of 
the areas. Ministers welcomed the level of indus- 
try interest in the Timor Sea region of the 
Australian offshore area. The award of these 
permits will provide a strong boost to the level of 
offshore petroleum exploration activity in Au- 
stralia. 


Australia to increase Antarctic 
research 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 9 September: 


Australia is stepping up its activities in the 
Antarctic in a major effort to restore the nation’s 
prestige as a leading Antarctic power. The Minis- 
ter for Science, Mr Barry Jones, today released 
details of Antarctic research planned for the 
1985-86 season, which will see the most exten- 
sive program of activities in the Australian Antarc- 
tic Territory for at least seven years. 

‘The 1985-86 Antarctic program will be the first 
in a long time to get out into the field and cover 
areas that have seen little or no Australian 
presence in the recent past. There has been a lull 
in our Antarctic research effort since the late 
1970s, while other nations have moved to expand 
significantly their programs. And scientific re- 
search is the currency of influence within the 32 
nation Antarctic Treaty forum. The scientific 
community has warned that the level of activity 
being mounted has been insufficient to back up 
the nation’s claim to 42 per cent of the continent,’ 
said Mr Jones. 

An ambitious summer research program, which 
will involve 94 scientists and technicians, will 
include a: 

è survey of Commonwealth Bay in the eastern 
sector of the Australian Antarctic Territory, as a 
preliminary step to the establishment of the first 
Australian station to be located there since 
‘Mawson’s Hut’ was set up in 1911; 
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@ multi-disciplinary study of the Bunger Hills, a 
large ice-free area 450km west of Casey 
Station; 

@ research program at Heard Island, a glacier- 
covered volcano about 2500 km south-west of 
Perth, which erupted last summer; 

e two-month marine science cruise, which will 
depart this month for an extensive investigation 
of life at the edge of the sea ice; and 

è study of the Tolten Glacier, 220 km east of 
Casey Station, as part of a detailed investigation 
of the dynamics of large fast outlet glaciers. 


The summer research program will be sup- 
ported by two chartered ice-strengthened vessels: 
Nella Dan, a research-resupply ship chartered 
from a Danish firm, and Icebird, a modern polar 
resupply vessel chartered for five seasons from a 
West German company. Hughes 500 and Jetran- 
ger helicopters will support field operations. 


One hundred and five expeditioners will winter 
over at Australia’s four stations: Casey, Davis and 
Mawson on the coast of the Australian Antarctic 
Territory and Macquarie Island in the sub- 
Antarctic. Forty-five winter research projects will 
be conducted in the fields of upper atmosphere 
physics, medicine, cosmic ray physics, geophy- 
sics, glaciology and terrestrial biology. Biological 
studies will include a major investigation of plant 
life in the vicinity of Casey Station and will be 
carried out as part of a co-operative program with 
Australia hosting scientists from other countries. 
Glaciological studies will involve four traverses of 
the icecap totalling 5600 km; the largest of these 
will involve a traverse route of 3200 km, the 
longest traverse ever mounted by an Australian 
Antarctic expedition. 


The increase in Antarctic research activity 
follows the commitment to charter the new, larger 
resupply vessel, [cebird, changes to the structure 
of the Antarctic Division and an increase in 
funding. According to Mr Jones, the expanded 
research program is the first step in a long-term 
plan which is being developed to put Australia in 
a stronger position in Antarctic negotiations. 


Mr Jones stressed the importance to Australia of 
a strong presence in Antarctica and a strong 
Australian commitment to Antarctica. ‘Australia 
has a large stake in the continent. We were among 
the first nations to establish a presence there, and 
we have a long and proud history of discovery, 
exploration and research,’ he said. 

‘We are taking our Antarctic responsibilities 
very seriously. In a situation in which more and 
more countries are expanding their programs 
there, Australia cannot afford to be left behind. It 
is only by maintaining our position there that we 
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can influence events to ensure that the environ- 
ment is protected and that the region remains free 
of conflict. After all, the distance from Australia to 
Antarctica is less than that from Melbourne to 
Perth,’ said Mr Jones. 


Australia-Canada-U.S.: defence co- 
operation 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 10 September: 


The RAN and RAAF will participate in a 
combined maritime exercise with Canadian and 
United States forces off the west coast of Canada 
during the next ten days, the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, announced today. 

Mr Beazley said the Australian participants 
would be the guided missile destroyer, HMAS 
Hobart, the guided missile frigate, HMAS Darwin, 
the submarine, HMAS Onslow, and a P3C Orion 
maritime patrol aircraft. The exercise, called 
MARCOT 85, follows visits to Vancouver and 
Esquimault by HMA Ships Hobart, Darwin and 
Onslow to mark the 75th anniversary of the 
founding of the Canadian Forces Navy. 

For HMAS Darwin it will be the ship’s first 
major exercise since being commissioned into the 
RAN in July last year. On completion of MARCOT 
85, HMA Ships Hobart, Darwin and Onslow will 
visit the Canadian port of Victoria before sailing 
for Australia. 


Increases in immigration levels 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
10 September: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, today said the economic 
successes of the Hawke Labor Government would 
enable increases in immigration levels over the 
next few years. ‘With an effective increase of 
around 10 000 this year, | would hope we could 
return to a migration intake level of around 
100 000 within a few years,’ Mr Hurford said. 

Mr Hurford was speaking in Melbourne at a 
forum on the economic effects of immigration on 
Australia, jointly sponsored by the Committee for 
Economic Development of Australia (CEDA) and 
the Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. 

Mr Hurford also foreshadowed some easing of 


the conditions applying to migration to this 


country of relatives of members of our ethnic 
communities. 

‘As economic conditions improve and jobs 
become easier to get in Australia | would hope we 
could relax the employability test,’ he said. ‘This 
would enable us to respond in a concrete way to 
the legitimate aspirations of some members of our 
ethnic communities to bring relatives to Australia. 
These relatives provide that mutual support within 
the extended family which many of us in this 
country take for granted.’ 

Mr Hurford said this would be in addition to the 
present arrangements for reunion of immediate 
families. These provide virtually automatic 
approval for Australians to bring members of their 
immediate family (such as their husbands, wives 
or dependent children) to live in this country. 

Mr Hurford emphasised that immigration is not, 
primarily, an economic program. ‘It is a program 
with social, cultural and economic implications,’ 
he said. ‘All of these must be taken fully into 
account in policy formulation.’ 

Mr Hurford said that these days most Austra- 
lians would agree that our country has been 
immeasurably enriched by the contribution of 
immigrants to our national life. ‘For example, | 
take pride that it was a Labor Minister, Arthur 
Calwell, who 40 years ago created the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and launched our post-war 
immigration program. Similarly, it was a Labor 
Minister, Al Grassby, who 13 years ago estab- 
lished the policy of multiculturalism that gave 
new dignity to our migrant community. It is 
unfortunate the Opposition doesn’t give the same 
priority to this important policy area,’ he said. ‘In 
the Government, Immigration and Ethnic Affairs is 
a senior Cabinet portfolio, but | note that on the 
new Howard Opposition front bench it rates only 
number 23 in their conservative shadow Ministry 
of 27.’ 


Visit by the EC Commissioner for 
agriculture 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 10 September: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin 
said today that he had received reassurances from 
EC Deputy President Mr Frans Andriessen that the 
EC did not intend to flood the Asian region with 
subsidised beef exports. Mr Kerin said that Mr 
Andriessen had given the reassurances during 
talks held in Canberra yesterday. 

‘Mr Andriessen said that the agreement reached 
between Australia and the EC during talks earlier 
this year involving the Prime Minister, would be 
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The EC Deputy President and Commissioner for agriculture Mr Frans Andriessen (right), with the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, during Mr Andriessen’s visit to Canberra. (AIS photo). 


monitored and upheld,’ Mr Kerin stated. ‘The 
significance of the agreement can be judged by 
the fact that Australia is the only country with 
which the EC has such an agreement,’ he said. 

Mr Kerin said that under the agreement the EC 
had given Australia assurances that it would not 
make subsidised exports to Australia’s five tradi- 
tional markets in the region, Japan, Taiwan, South 
Korea, Malaysia and Singapore. Mr Kerin said that 
he and Mr Andriessen agreed that they would 
monitor exports to the region to ensure that there 
would be no leakage into those markets and that 
consideration was also being given to extending 
the coverage of the agreement to include other 
markets. 

The Minister said that he and Mr Andriessen 
had also discussed other commodity matters 
including wine, cheese, barley and malt, sugar 
and dairy. ‘Australia attaches great significance to 
these discussions because of the influence of the 
EC in world markets,’ Mr Kerin said. ‘We high- 
lighted the costs of the Common Agricultural 
Policy (CAP) to the world and an Australian 
submission on CAP reform was presented to Mr 
Andriessen,’ Mr Kerin said. 

Mr Kerin said that Australia had reinforced the 
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importance of agriculture to Australia and its 
dependence on world markets. ‘The talks carried 
on the frank and constructive exchanges we have 
had in the past and | look forward to similar 
meetings in the future,’ Mr Kerin said. 

Mr Kerin said that Mr Andriessen would depart 
Australia on 13 September after visiting western 
New South Wales, South Australia and Sydney. 


UNHCR and ICRC: Australian 
humanitarian aid for Indo-Chinese 
refugees, returnees and displaced 
persons 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 12 September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia 
would provide humanitarian assistance worth 
about $1 million to the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) and the 
International Committee of the Red Cross (KGRC) 
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for care and maintenance programs for Indo- 
Chinese refugees, returnees and displaced per- 
sons. 

Mr Hayden said that UNHCR would receive 60 
tonnes of high protein biscuits and 60 tonnes of 
whole milk powder valued at around $300 000 
including freight, to assist its feeding programs for 
Cambodian refugees in holding camps in Thai- 
land. He said Australia would also contribute a 
cash grant of $300 000 to ICRC for its continuing 
relief programs for displaced Cambodians in the 
Thai-Cambodian border region. 

Mr Hayden said a further contribution of 
$100 000 would be made to UNHCR for its 
Cambodian returnees project which aims at assist- 
ing designated villages to upgrade their facilities 
for the reintegration of returnees. In addition, 
UNHCR would receive an initial allocation of 
1000 tonnes of rice, for its feeding programs for 
Cambodian returnees. Mr Hayden said that a cash 
grant of $150 000 would be provided to UNHCR 
to assist with screening procedures for Lao seeking 
refugee status in Thailand and to provide relief aid 


to Lao civilians who wish to voluntarily return to 
their homeland. 

The contribution form part of the Australian 
Government's humanitarian response to disaster 
situations throughout the world and are provided 
from funds administered by the Australian De- 
velopment Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 


Australian aid to Africa: food 
security training seminar 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 12 September: 


As part of the official response to the African 
food crisis, talks are currently being held to 
consider how Australia can assist in the distribu- 
tion and storage of foodstuffs in Africa. 

A group of senior managers from 11 African 
countries is currently attending a 10-day food 
security training seminar in Sydney. The seminar, 
held at the International Training Institute, is 





Solar energy research, dry land farming, open cut coal mining, hydro electric power, and sugar mill and water 
drilling equipment were among topics discussed with Australian Government Ministers, officials and business 
leaders by the Kenyan Minister for Energy and Regional Affairs, Mr Nicholas Biwott, during his visit to Australia from 
11 to 19 September. Mr Biwott, (left), and the Kenyan High Commissioner to Australia, Mr Z.]. Kamencu, (centre) are 
pictured inspecting a coated glass tube used in solar energy research with the Professor of Applied Physics at the 
University of Sydney, Professor Richard Collins. (AIS photo). 
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bringing together African government and indus- 
try representatives, and Australian experts in food 
management. The goal is to formulate a plan of 
action for Australian assistance in training admi- 
nistered by the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau (ADAB). 

It is expected that up to 250 key personnel from 
the countries most affected by drought and famine 
would be recipients of Australian training either in 
Africa or Australia. A report on the current state of 
food distribution, management and storage in 
Africa, prepared by ADAB and the UN Food and 
Agriculture Organisation in 1984, is the basis for 
the seminar. The report resulted from the recogni- 
tion of the considerable importance of food 
security to the African region. In addition, there 
was a lack of trained personnel and skilled 
management at various stages of the production, 
storage and post-harvest handling of grains. 


Merchant banking in Australia: 
foreign investment proposals 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr Paul 
Keating, MP, on 13 September: 


On 10 September 1984! | announced that in 
recognition of the need for rationalisation in the 
merchant banking sector, the Government de- 
cided to waive for 12 months sections of its 
foreign investment policy relating to the merchant 
banking sector. It was decided that unless the 
Government considered there were compelling 
reasons to the contrary in particular instances, 
restructuring proposals would be approved with- 
out the normal tests (ie the ‘Australian opportuni- 
ties’ test and the substantial economic benefits 
test) having to be met. The Government also 
announced that proposals to establish new mer- 
chant banks would generally be freed from 
present policy requirements (ie the necessity to 
establish an effective partnership with Australian 
interests) during this period. 

Since 10 September 1984 the Government has 
approved under foreign investment policy?” 45 
proposals for the establishment of new merchant 
banks, comprising 17 from Japan, nine from the 
U.S., five from New Zealand, three from the 
United Kingdom, two each from Canada, France 
and Singapore, and one each from Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Ireland, Bahrain and Jordan. Most, though 


1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 1984, page. 


1000. 
2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 2, February 1985, 
page 164 and No. 7, July 1985, page 640. 
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not all, of the new merchant banks will be 
capitalised to at least $10 million and will apply to 
the Reserve Bank for a foreign exchange dealers 
licence. 

The Government has also approved proposals 
for the restructuring of the ownership of 19 
existing merchant banks. The Government looks 
for increased competition resulting from the estab- 
lishment of these new merchant banks which will 
be of considerable benefit to Australian consum- 
ers of such services. There should also be a 
beneficial flow-on to other industry sectors, in- 
cluding services. 

The Government's foreign investment policy in 
respect of merchant banking proposals submitted 
after the expiry of the moratorium is currently 
being considered and the Government expects to 
announce a decision in the near future. A number 
of other merchant banking proposals submitted to 
the Foreign Investment Review Board prior to the 
expiry of the moratorium will be treated in the 
same manner as those decided under the mora- 
torium. 

The Government notes that, in addition to the 
ownership rationalisation brought about by the 
foregoing proposals, further significant rationalisa- 
tion of the sector, not requiring foreign investment 
approval, has also occurred, most notably in 
respect of the interests in merchant banks held by 
the Australian banks. 


El Salvador: kidnapping of the 
President’s daughter 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 13 September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today deplored the kidnapping in 
San Salvador of the eldest daughter of the Sal- 
vadorean President, Mr Jose Napoleon Duarte. 

The group responsible had not yet been identi- 
fied but Mr Hayden said that the kidnapping could 
only ensure that the cycle of violence in El 
Salvador would continue. The Australian Govern- 
ment deplored and condemned the use of vio- 
lence by both sides in the conflict in El Salvador. 
The Government was particularly concerned that 
violence had been directed at the family of the 
President. Mr Hayden noted that hopes for rapid 
and meaningful reform and reconciliation in El 
Salvador rested heavily on President Duarte, who 
had received clear support at the last elections. 

Mr Hayden said that he had sent a message to 
President Duarte expressing his hope that the 
President’s daughter would soon be released 
unharmed. 
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Occupational Share System: skilled 
migrant entry report 


News release issued by the Minister for Employ- 
ment and Industrial Relations, Mr Ralph Willis, 
MP, on 13 September: 


The second annual report produced under the 
Government's Occupational Share System (OSS) 
for skilled migration was released today by the 
Minister for Employment and Industrial Relations, 
Mr Ralph Willis. The report provides the support- 
ing analysis for the decisions recently announced 
by the Government on skilled migration levels in 
1985-86. It also identifies the likely domestic 
education and training action required to satisfy 
Australia’s future needs for higher-level skills. 


‘The continuing growth in economic activity 
and the strong demand for skills make it appropri- 
ate to provide for some increase in skilled 
migration in 1985-86,’ Mr Willis said. ‘We have 
also had to consider the impact of the disastrous 
decline in apprenticeship intakes which occurred 
during 1982-83 under the Fraser Government. 
The effects of this decline will be felt in a reduced 
supply of qualified tradespersons from mid-1986.’ 


Up to 3500 workers in 27 occupations will be 
granted entry under OSS arrangements during 
1985-86. ‘This represents an increase of 650 over 
last year’s level, largely in response to continuing 
economic recovery and the impact of the 1982-83 
downturn in apprentice training,’ Mr Willis said. 
‘Even so, the total level of skilled migration 
remains low by historical standards.’ 


The Minister emphasised that skilled migration 
is carefully programmed to generate benefits to 
the economy, and to ensure that priority in 
employment is given to Australian workers. 
‘Under OSS, shares are allocated only in occupa- 
tions where domestic education, training and 
retraining are unlikely to satisfy requirements for 
skills over the next few years,’ Mr Willis said. 
‘Only experienced and fully qualified workers will 
be allowed entry under OSS. No jobs will be 
taken from Australians.’ 


The report summarises recent trends in supply 
and demand, current labour market conditions 
and future labour market prospects for each of 64 
occupations in which skill shortages could occur 
over the next few years. ‘Assessments are based 
on a regular program of occupational labour 
market analysis involving close consultation with 
employers, unions and education and training 
authorities,’ Mr Willis said. 


Mr Willis noted that the report’s analysis was 
based on labour market assessments made in the 
early part of 1985. The shares allocated under 
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OSS arrangements will be subject to regular 
monitoring and six-monthly review,’ he said. ‘The 
current shares for 1985-86 will be reviewed by 
December 1985 in the light of latest develop- 
ments in skilled occupational labour markets.’ 

Mr Willis pointed in particular to the improve- 
ments in the employment outlook over the past 
few months. ‘Our budget forecasts are for a third 
year of strong economic and employment growth 
during 1985-86,’ he said. ‘Strong economic 
growth over the past two years, combined with 
Federal initiatives in the trade training area, have 
underpinned a massive increase of 40 per cent in 
apprenticeship intakes in the two years since the 
disastrous low-point in 1982-83.’ 

Mr Willis stressed that the principal objective of 
the OSS strategy is to achieve maximum self- 
sufficiency of skills within Australia. ‘With im- 
provements in our planning and the response of 
our education and training institutions, our aim is 
to progressively reduce reliance on overseas 
skilled workers,’ he said. ‘An important feature of 
the report is its analysis of the action required by 
our education and training institutions, as well as 
employers and trade unions, to meet future 
requirements for labour market skills.’ 


The report identifies four broad areas for poten- 
tial action: 

@ increasing the present level of vocational 
education and training for particular skills for 
occupational categories; 

@ improving the quality and structure of current 
training arrangements; 

è countering the cyclical problems resulting from 
the volatile patterns of demand for certain 
occupations; and 

@ reducing labour market rigidities which impede 
the allocation of skilled labour between diffe- 
rent occupations. 


‘Good progress has already been made in 
boosting domestic training action in some areas 
identified in the report, but much more needs to 
be done,’ Mr Willis said. 

Mr Willis called for assistance from employers 
and unions to bring about change. ‘In appren- 
ticeship, and in other areas of employment-based 
training, Government efforts are subsidiary to 
those of industry itself,’ he said. ‘Our initiatives to 
improve the quality and structure of education 
and training will require the full support and 
active co-operation of education authorities, em- 
ployer organisations and the trade union move- 
ment.’ 

The OSS report will be circulated widely for 
consideration by employers, union, education 
and training authorities and professional associa- 
tions. 
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Visit by the Attorney-General to 
Europe: signing of extradition 
agreements 


News release issued by the Attorney-General, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, on 13 September: 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Attorney- 
General, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, today returned to 
Canberra after an overseas visit which included 
Italy, Ireland, the Netherlands, Belgium, Austria, 
Sweden, Norway and Finland. 

Mr Bowen signed extradition agreements with 
each of these countries — full treaties in the case 
of Italy, Ireland, the Netherlands, Norway and 
Belgium and protocols (instruments updating ex- 
isting treaties) with Sweden, Finland and Austria. 
He said that a number of old treaties had been 
quite inadequate to secure the return of fugitives. 
Several dated back to the 19th century and were 
seriously deficient in relation to organised crimin- 
als — in particular international drug traffickers. 
Mr Bowen said these defects had now been 
remedied and that the new treaties also provided 
for the possibility of extradition in the case of 
serious taxation, exchange control and other fiscal 
offences. 

The Attorney-General said the rapid negotiation 
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The Attorney-General, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, (left) 
pictured with the Belgian 
Minister for External Rela- 
tions, Mr Léo Tindemans 
after signing the bilateral 
extradition treaty in Egmont 
Palace, Brussels, on 4 Sep- 
tember. The Deputy Head 
of the Treaties Branch of the 
Belgian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr F. Godard (cen- 
tre) is looking on. (AIS 
photo). 


and signature of these ‘agreements had been 
possible because many governments shared the 
serious concern of the Australian Government at 
the escalation of organised crime. Like Australia, 
they recognised that modern criminals now cros- 
sed national frontiers with increasing frequency. 


While in Europe Mr Bowen also proposed an 
Australian initiative on organised crime to an 
international conference on the prevention of 
crime and treatment of offenders. The initiative, 
which took the form of a resolution, was co- 
sponsored by governments from Asia, Africa, 
Europe, Latin America and the South Pacific. 


The resolution, which was finally adopted by 
over 100 countries, called on all States to intensify 
their efforts to combat organised crime. It urged all 
governments to modernise their extradition laws 
and to consider legislating for the forfeiture of 
illegally acquired assets in appropriate cases. 


Mr Bowen said the Australian initiative also 
contained a specific request to all countries to- 
consider the adoption of adequate laws relating to 
taxation and the abuse of bank secrecy, in order to 
ensure adequate tools were available to fight 
organised crime. He said he was particularly 
pleased that this proposal had received such 
widespread support. 
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Defence Co-operation Program: 
Pacific patrol boat contract signed 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 13 September: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Beazley, has 
announced the signing of a contract for the 
construction of a new class of patrol boats which 
Australia will provide to South Pacific nations as 
part of the Defence Co-operation Program. The 
Department of Defence and Australian Shipbuild- 
ing Industries (ASI) of Jervoise Bay in Western 
Australia have signed the $8.4 million (in Novem- 
ber 1984 prices) contract for three patrol boats, 
with an option for further boats. Mr Beazley said 
the ASI vessel, to be known as ‘Pacific patrol 
boat’, would assist the island States to establish or 
maintain effective national maritime surveillance 
and enforcement capabilities. 


‘The boats are intended for Western Samoa, 
Vanuatu and Solomon Islands,’ Mr Beazley said. 
‘This project will make a significant contribution 
to development in the region by giving the island 
States the ability to monitor activities in their 
extensive maritime resource zones. The Pacific 
patrol boats will be 31.5 metres long and displace 
165 tonnes. They are a multi-purpose boat with a 
long-range patrolling capability, to support their 
primary role of fisheries surveillance. 


‘They also have capabilities for disaster relief, 
search and rescue, medevac and personne! trans- 
port. The Pacific patrol boats will have a range of 
2500 to 3000 nautical miles — more than 1000 
nautical miles more than the ‘Attack’ class. It’s 
more spacious than the ‘Attack’, being 2 metres 
wider and has overall a better seakeeping capabil- 
ity. It will have a sturdy steel hull, of an average 
thickness of 5mm which is thicker than ‘Attack’ 
class hulls. The Pacific patrol boat has a water 
making capability (3000 litres a day) where the 
‘Attack’ class has none. It is designed to take 
20mm cannon and 50 calibre machine gums, and 
will have a specially designed magazine to store 
ammunition for these weapons. The design was 
selected after extensive consultation with the 
island States, and the evaluation of 13 design 
proposals submitted by 10 Australian companies,’ 
Mr Beazley said. 


The contract price for the three boats takes into 
account an extension of delivery dates and ether 
factors caused by the reduction in the initial scope 
of the project. It is presently planned for the first 
boat to be delivered in January 1987. 
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Christmas Island: future of 
phosphate mining 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 13 September: 


Federal Cabinet this week discussed the future 
of phosphate mining on Christmas Island. Follow- 
ing the rneeting the Prime Minister sent the 
following message to the Administrator of Christ- 
mas Island: 

In 1984 the Christmas Island phosphate operation 

was restructured in an attempt to restore the commer- 

cial viability of the Phosphate Mining Company of 

Christmas Island Ltd. Unfortunately, the expectations 

of the restructuring program have not been fulfilled. 

The Government will not support an uneconomic 

phosphate operation. 

Therefore, the Government had decided that the 
present uneconomic phosphate operation will cease 
before the end of 1986. The cessation of mining 
operations is to be orderly and to assist with this, 
selective redundancies will apply. Termination pay- 
ments will be in accordance with award conditions at 
mainland parity rates. 

The feasibility of alternative commercial enter- 
prises on Christmas Island will be looked at im- 
mediately. However, any prospects will not have an 
influence on the decision to close the present 
uneconomic phosphate operation. 

The Government has established a working party, 
including union, ACTU, government and other com- 
munity representatives to consider the report as a 
matter of urgency on the future of Christmas Island. 


International Day of Peace 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 September: 


The following message was issued today by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
to mark the International Day of Peace (17 
September): 

It is a sad fact for me and many other Australians that, 
over the last 12 months, global peace remains as 
elusive a goal as ever. Conflicts continue in several 
regions. Human rights are being attacked in many 
parts of the world. People are still starving in Ethiopia 
and other parts of Africa. Over and above all this, 
mankind continues to face the ultimate obscenity of 
nuclear destruction. 

There are some developments which may still give 
us hope. The world is reacting to apartheid in South 
Africa and this abhorrent system is under challenge. 
The response to the crisis in Ethiopia by governments, 
non-government organisations and individuals proves 
that conscience and compassion survive. The re- 
sumption of the nuclear arms negotiations in Geneva 
between the superpowers and the proposed summit 
later this year between President Reagan and 
General-Secretary Gorbachev open up the possibility 
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of achieving some progress in nuclear arms control. 

The Australian Government has made it clear to 
both the United States and the Soviet Union on many 
occasions that there is no justification for more 
nuclear weapons. At the last session of the United 
Nations General Assembly we actively supported 
moves for a nuclear freeze because of our conviction 
that a mutual and verifiable freeze on nuclear 
weapons testing, production and development would 
be an effective first step to stopping off the upward 
spiral of the nuclear arms race. But it must be a 
negotiated freeze leading to deep cuts in the high 
stock-piles of nuclear weapons. 

At the same time, conventional weapons and forces 
also need to be reduced. We must not overlook that 
the millions of deaths from various conflicts which 
have occurred since the end of World War II have 
resulted from the deployment of conventional 
weapons and forces. 

The Government has been active during the past 
year to bring about the formation of a South Pacific 
nuclear free zone. The provisions of the zone treaty 
do not go as far as some people might like; but there 
is no denying that this development will strengthen 
regional security by ensuring that nuclear weapons 
are not stationed in the territories of the treaty parties 
and that no regional State acquires nuclear weapons. 

The International Day of Peace is an appropriate 
time to announce that the first meeting of the National 
Consultative Committee on Peace and Disarmament 
will be held on 19 September. | look forward to 
meeting the members of the Committee who will be 
assisting me in giving effect to Australia’s com- 
memoration of the International Year of Peace, as 
well as acting as a channel for the exchanges of views 
between the Government and the community on 
peace, disarmament and arms control issues. 


International Youth Year: 
Government support 


News release issued by the Minister Assisting the 
Prime Minister for Youth Affairs, Mr John Daw- 
kins, MP, on 16 September: 


Church youth groups, Scouts and Guides, youth 
health and housing organisations, and ethnic 
youth groups will all benefit from a $1.16 million 
Government scheme, to support national youth 
organisations during the 1985 International Youth 
Year. Funding for the 1985-86 Program of Assist- 
ance to Youth Organisations (PAYO) was 
announced today by Mr John Dawkins, Minister 
Assisting the Prime Minister for Youth Affairs. Mr 
Dawkins said the PAYO scheme was designed to 
help non-government youth groups strengthen 
and develop their programs and services for 
young people. The 43 PAYO grants will be used 
by 33 different organisations, including the Inven- 
tors Association of Australia and the Indo-Chinese 
Refugee Association (ICRA). 
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Young inventors will be encouraged to develop 
and market original creations, through ‘ideas 
centres’, to be organised in conjunction with 
several national youth organisations, with the help 
of a $30 000 grant to the Inventors Association. 
Mr Dawkins said the $27 000 grant to the ICRA 
would help mount the first national investigation 
of the needs of Australia’s young Indo-Chinese 
refugees. 

Special provision has also been made in the 
PAYO grants for tackling the problems of dis- 
advantaged young people — with $120 000 
earmarked for programs aiding Aboriginal and 
disabled youth. ‘The largest PAYO grant of 
$296 000 will go to the Youth Affairs Council of 
Australia (YACA), which is the national body 
representing the interests of youth organisations, 
workers with youth, and young people,’ Mr 
Dawkins said. ‘YACA has played a vital role, in 
voicing the opinions of young people and those 
who work with them, both during International 
Youth Year, and for many years before. This year 
the Government has increased overall PAYO 
funding by 21 per cent above 1984, because we 
realise the importance of the national non- 
government youth sector, particularly during In- 
ternational Youth Year.’ 

Mr Dawkins said voluntary youth groups had 
achieved major social development in Australia, 
and he was particularly keen to support schemes 
which increased the participation of young people 
in decision-making. He said the variety of young 
people’s needs and concerns was reflected by the 
range of PAYO grants — from church, ethnic and 
community service activities, to public broadcast- 
ing, wildlife and adolescent health. 


Overseas students policy: Papua 
New Guinea and the Pacific island 
States 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 16 September: 


The Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, 
announced today that the restriction on junior 
secondary entry to Australian schools from 1987 
announced earlier this year would not apply to 
students from Papua New Guinea and the Pacific 
island States. Her announcement coincides with 
the 10th anniversary of Papua New Guinea's 
Independence. A similar announcement is being 
made by the Prime Minister, who is in Port 
Moresby for the anniversary celebrations. Senator 
Ryan said that the exemption had taken into 
account the special relationship between Austra- 
lia and Papua New Guinea and the South Pacific 
States. 
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Study of overseas shipping practices'- 


News release issued by the Minister for Trans- 
port, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 17 September: 


The mission representing the Government, Au- 
stralian seagoing unions and ship owners left last 
night on a tour to study technological develop- 
ments overseas in the shipping industry. The 
mission will meet the Minister for Transport, Mr 
Peter Morris, in New York on 25 September where 
they will inspect a ship equipped with the latest in 
technology. 

‘The Government has already demonstrated its 
commitment to a viable Australian shipping in- 
dustry’ Mr Morris said today. ‘it is only by 
increasing our efficiency in comparison with 
overseas competitors that the industry can secure 
its future. Many shipowners have met the chal- 
lenge of high-technology shipping with its atten- 
dant problems and benefits, and there is much 
that Australia can gain from their experience. 
There are valuable lessons to be learnt from 
overseas unions, shipowners and legislators, and 
the mission and I will be approaching our 
meetings with the aim of learning from both their 
successes and failures in the adaption of high 
technology equipment to their operations.’ 

The mission, which is led by Mr Paul Eccles, the 
First Assistant Secretary of the Maritime Safety 
Division of the Department of Transport, will 
concentrate on manpower and training develop- 
ments in Japan, the U.S., Norway, Denmark, West 
Germany, Netherlands and the UK during the 
five-week tour. 


t. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, page 
777, 


Conference of Ministers of the 
Association of Tin Producing 
Countries 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 17 September: 


The conference of Ministers of the Association 
of Tin Producing Countries (ATPC) began its third 
regular session in Canberra today. | am chairing 
the meeting which is being attended by delega- 
tions from Bolivia, Indonesia, Malaysia, Nigeria 
and Thailand, as well as from Australia. Main 
matters for consideration are a review of the 
currently depressed tin market and the prepara- 
tions for the negotiation, in Geneva next year, of a 
seventh International Tin Agreement (UTAR 

A seventh ITA would replace the sixth ITA 
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which runs to 30 June 1987, with provision for 
extension for a further two years. The conference 
is also considering the future organisational 
arrangements between the ATPC and the Interna- 
tional Tin Research Institute (ITRI). These arrange- 
ments need to be settled following the ATPC’s 
decision earlier this year that the [TRI would be its 
research and development arm. The conference 
will end on 18 September. 


Government services for migrants to 
improve further 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, an 
18 September: 


The Government aims to make its programs and 
services more responsive to the needs of Austra- 
lians born overseas. ‘There are concerns that 
Government programs and services tend to meet 
the needs of the English-speaking majority and fail 
to cater adequately for members of ethnic groups,’ 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Chris Hurford, said today. 

Mr Hurford was speaking in Melbourne to the 
Ethnic Communities Council of Victoria. ‘The 
Government is to undertake a detailed study to 
ensure its services are accessible to all members of 
our multicultural community,’ Mr Hurford said. 
He said the first step would be a series of detailed 
reports from all government departments and 
agencies which run relevant programs or services. 
in these reports, government bodies would be 
required to outline measures they had adopted to 
ensure access and equity in delivering services to 
migrants. They would also report on further 
measures they propose to adopt over the next 12 
months. 

‘I shall make a detailed statement to Parliament 
after receiving these reports,’ Mr Hurford said. 
‘This will demonstrate in practical terms the 
Government's commitment to the so-called main- 
streaming philosophy. This philosophy recognises 
the needs of ethnic communities for special 
Services on, and immediately after, arrival in this 
country. 

‘It also accepts the legitimate role of ethnic 
organisations in providing special services, for 
example to the ethnic aged. However, as a 
general principle, it sees the needs of members of 
ethnic communities being met by the general 
services of government, that is, universal services. 
designed to meet the needs of all members of the 
Australian community.’ 

He added that this would mean ensuring ethnic 
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community organisations received a fair share of 
government funding for community services. It 
would also mean, on occasion, special services 
specifically designed for the ethnic communities, 
within the general departments of government. 

Mr Hurford said for this approach to be 
successful, services must be sensitive to the 
cultural diversity of the Australian population. 
‘Service planners and providers must be sensitive 
to the impact of cultural factors on service 
delivery,’ he said. ‘We have a long way to go, but 
the reports being obtained from Federal bodies are 
a first step towards our ultimate objective.’ 


Expo 88 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
18 September: 


The Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, 
Mr John Brown, announced today that the Solo- 
mon Islands had formally accepted the invitation 
of the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, to participate in 
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the Expo in Brisbane in 1988. The advice was 
contained in a diplomatic note conveyed through 
the Australian High Commissioner in Honiara, Mr 
Max Gaylard. 

In welcoming the news, Mr Brown said how 
delighted he was that another Pacific island 
neighbour had agreed to come to Expo 88. New 
Zealand and Tonga have already indicated 
acceptance. 

‘This really is a very happy development. We 
feel very strongly that the nations of the Pacific, 
which is the fastest growth area in the world 
today, have a great deal to offer to the Expo, with 
its theme of ‘Leisure in the Age of Technology’, Mr 
Brown said. 

‘As the first world exhibition in the southern 
hemisphere for 100 years, Expo 88 provides an 
ideal opportunity for us and our Pacific neigh- 
bours to show the world how we are shaping up 
for the 21st century’. 

Mr Brown said negotiations were progressing 
well with other Pacific nations and it was hoped 
that Papua New Guinea and Fiji would also 
accept shortly. 








The ‘A Day in the Life of Australia’ photographic exhibition was shown in the Cultural Centre, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina during late July and early August. The exhibition consists of 40 photographs selected from the 367 photos 
in the book of the same name depicting scenes of Australian life. The Australian Ambassador to Argentina, Mr Keith 
Douglas-Scott (centre) is pictured with the Director of the Cultural Centre, Mr Osvaldo Giesso (right) and Mr Diego 
Goldberg, one of the photographers whose work appeared in the exhibition. The exhibition is currently touring 
Argentina and will be shown in Cordoba from 25 October. (Photo courtesy of the Australian Embassy, Buenos Aires). 
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Greenpeace: sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 18 September: 


In the light of media reports emanating frem 
Paris, | have sought and obtained an assurance 
that no member of the Australian intelligence and 
security community had any foreknowledge of, or 
involvement in, the sinking of the Raimbew 
Warrior. 

| reiterate the Australian Government's conde- 
mnation of that cold-blooded, premeditated act of 
international terrorism and our support for the 
New Zealand Government's efforts to have the 
perpetrators identified and brought to justice. 


Canberra-Versailles: proposed 
twinning arrangement 


News release issued by the Minister for Tercitor- 
ies, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 18 September: 


The Minister for Territories, Mr Gordon Scholes, 
today announced that he had asked the ACT 
House of Assembly not to proceed with plans to 
establish a twin city relationship between Canber- 
ra and Versailles, France. The Minister’s request 
was prompted by the Rainbow Warrior incident in 
New Zealand and the continuing French nuclear 
testing in the Pacific. 

The House of Assembly on 10 September 
agreed to take note of the Minister’s message 
regarding the twinning proposal. The Government 
had not objected to the arrangements proceeding 
but in view of the latest incidents in the Pacific, it 
now felt it could not divorce itself from the 
negotiations as Canberra is the national capital. 

‘In present circumstances, | suggest that it is not 
appropriate for the Assembly to proceed further 
with the implementation of this proposed arrange- 
ment’, Mr Scholes wrote to the Assembly. The 
message from the Minister was sent to the 
Assembly late today. 


Termination of U.S. countervailing 
duty order on Australian sugar 
products 

News release issued by the Minister for Trade. Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 19 September: 


Australia has been successful in achieving 
removal of the longstanding countervailing duty 
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(CVD) order against imports of Australian pro- 
ducts containing sugar entering the United States. 
This CVD was first introduced against Australia in 
1923 following a determination by U.S. author- 
ities that the Australian Export Sugar Rebate 
Scheme constituted a ‘subsidy’ under the terms of 
U.S. legislation. 

Australian exports affected by the CVD 
amounted to $30 million in 1984 and included 
products such as canned fruit, confectionery, 
jams, jellies, glace fruit, cake and dessert mixes, 
certain medicines and beverages. The revocation 
of the CVD removes a barrier to development of 
exports of these products and, in addition, pro- 
vides a more predictable trading climate for 
Australian exporters wishing to take advantage of 
the large opportunities in the U.S. market for 
processed foodstuffs in general. 

Australia formally requested a review of the 
CVD by the U.S. International Trade Commission 
(ITC) in September 1982 as a result of the U.S. 
assuming obligations under the GATT Subsidies 
and Countervailing Duty Code which enabled 
Australia to seek an investigation on the effect of 
the CVD on the U.S. industry. 

On behalf of the Australian sugar products 
industry, the Department of Trade has presented 
evidence to the International Trade Commission 
demonstrating that removal of the CVD would not 
injure or threaten injury to the U.S. industry. As a 
result the ITC decided to revoke the CVD on all 
Australian products eligible for the export sugar 
rebate, 

The outcome of the investigation is particularly 
pleasing as it has removed an impediment to 
developing Australia’s exports to the U.S. market 
at a time when protectionist pressures are increas- 
ing in the U.S. against a wide range of imported 
goods. 


Australia-Italy: co-operation in 
research on radioactive waste 
management 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 19 
September: 

Australia and Italy have agreed to co-operate in 
a research program which will examine ways of 
dealing with high-level radioactive waste. The 
agreement was signed yesterday in Rome by 
Professor Max Brennan, Chairman of the Austra- 
lian Atomic Energy Commission and Professor 
Umberto Colombo, President of the Ente 
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Professor Ted Ringwood, of the Australian National University, Canberra. (AIS photo). 


Nazionale Energie Alternative. The two organisa- 
tions will exchange information and collaborate 
in the development of technology to manage and 
permanently dispose of high level wastes. 

The first work undertaken will involve SYNROC 
and the Italian Sol-Gel process, which could lead 
to an improved waste immobilisation process. 
SYNROC — a synthetic rock developed by 
Professor Ringwood at the Australian National 
University — is designed to immobilise high-level 
radioactive waste by incorporating radioactive 
elements into its very stable crystal structure. 
Italian Sol-Gel technology has the potential to 
simplify the SYNROC manufacturing process. 

This is the third bilateral agreement concerning 
high-level radioactive waste in which Australia is 
involved. Italy joins the United Kingdom and 
japan, with whom co-operation has already be- 
gun. Such co-operative agreements are one of the 
ways in which Australia can make a positive 
contribution to radioactive waste management. 

The Australian Government has allocated over 
$4.6 million to the research and development of 
SYNROC. This includes $2.75 million for the 
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construction of a non-radioactive pilot piant 
developed by the Australian Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at Lucas Heights, which will be used to 
demonstrate the feasibility of manufacturing full- 
sized blocks of SYNROC." 

The new agreement will assist both countries in 
the search for improved ways of dealing with 
radioactive waste — an issue of international 
concern. | welcome this co-operative arrange- 
ment with Italy and | look forward to the 
contribution it will make towards realising the full 
potential of the SYNROC process. 

1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 7, July 1985, page 

618. 


Shipping: use of Hydrographer’s = * 
Passage 


News release issued by the Minister for Trans- 
port, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 20 September: 


Coal carriers using Queensland's newest deep 
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water passage through the Great Barrier Reef are 
slashing at least $26 000 off the cost of a round 
voyage to Japan. The Minister for Transport, Mr 
Peter Morris, said that according to figures com- 
piled by his Department, more and more ships are 
using Hydrographer’s Passage which is located 
110 miles north-east of Mackay. Mr Morris said 
that since being opened on a 24-hour basis in 
April 1985, the passage has been used by at least 
one ship every day. 

‘Figures provided by the Federal Sea Satety 
Centre in Canberra and obtained through the 
Australian Ship Reporting System, show that at 
least 101 ships have used the Hydrographer’s 
Passage,’ he said. Mr Morris said that it appeared 
that coal carriers were taking advantage of the 
two-day saving in sailing time which the passage 
provided. ‘With the daily operating costs of coal 
carriers exceeding $13 000 a day, a two day 
reduction in a round trip means a significant 
saving and gives coal exporters a price edge in a 
highly competitive market,’ he said. 

Mr Morris said that this high usage rate justified 
the decision by the Federal Government. to 
develop the deep water channel as a direct route 
through the Barrier Reef to the Coral Sea. ‘This 
shortened route means a saving of some $7 
million a year in the cost of transporting Queens- 
land coal to the world markets. The cost of 
opening Hydrographer’s Passage to commercial 
shipping on a 24-hour basis was comparatively 
low; $4.25 million in Federal funds, which 
compares favourably with the economic benefits 
which will flow to the central Queensland coal 
producers and the region from increased coal 
exports,’ Mr Morris said. 

In the past, coal ships using the Coral Sea route 
had to navigate the longer Capricorn Channel, 
north-east of Gladstone or the Palm Island Pas- 
sage, north-east of Townsville. 


Visit to North East Asia by Chief of 
the Defence Force 


News release issued by the Department of 
Defence, on 20 September: 


The Chief of the Defence Force, General Sir 
Phillip Bennett, departs on 22 September for 
China as part of a goodwill visit to North East 
Asian countries including South Korea, Japan, 
Hong Kong and Thailand. General Bennett’s visit 
will be the first to China by such a senior Defenee 
Force officer and is designed to complement 
developing relations with friendly countries in that 
area. 
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While in Beijing, he will have discussions with 
the Defence Minister, Zhang Aiping, the Chief of 
the General Staff, Yang Dezhi, the Navy and Air 
Force Commanders and the Deputy Commander 
Beijing Military Region. He will also visit the 
Defence Academy and military installations be- 
fore he departs for South Korea on 26 September. 

In his first visit to South Korea since the Korean 
War, General Bennett will call on President Chun 
Doo-hwan, the Minister for National Defence, 
Yoon Song-min, the Chairman Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Chung, and the Commander-in-Chief 
United Nations Command, General William J. 
Livsey, U.S. Army. He will also lay wreaths and 
visit military installations during his stay from 27 
September to 3 October. 

While in Japan from 4 to 9 October, General 
Bennett will have discussions with the Director- 
General of the Defence Agency, Mr K. Kato, the 
Chairman Joint Staff Council, General K. Wata- 
nabe, and the Joint Staff Chiefs and visit various 
military bases. 

General Bennett will also spend two days in 
Hong Kong on his way to Bangkok. He will have 
discussions with the UK Chief of Defence Staff, 
Field Marshal Sir Edwin Bramall, who will be in 
Hong Kong at the time and the Commander 
British Forces Hong Kong, Major General 
Anthony Boam. 

General Bennett's visit to Thailand is at the 
invitation of the Thai Supreme Commander, 
General Arthit, who visited Australia recently. He 
will call on the Minister for Defence, General 
Prem Tinsulanonda, the Deputy Minister for 
Defence, Air Marshal Panieng Kanterat and the 
Foreign Minister, Air Chief Marshal Sitthi Sivetsila. 
He will return to Canberra on 18 October. 


IEA: emergency oil sharing system 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 20 
September: 


Australia, along with other member countries of 
the International Energy Agency (IEA), will be 
participating in the IEA’s fifth Allocation Systems 
Test (AST-5), commencing on 20 September and 
running until early December. Although the possi- 
bility of a massive oil market disruption is assessed 
by the IEA as being low given the conditions 
currently prevailing in the world oil market, 
Australia, in common with other members of the 
Agency has acknowledged the need to prepare 
and test contingency plans to be used to minimise 
the detrimental effects of any future disruption. 
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The Bass Strait oil rig ‘Diamond M Epoch’ pictured in Hobart for repairs. (AIS photo). 


The AST-5 involves a simulated loss of crude oil 
supplies to IEA member countries and is designed 
to test in a national sense the system of sharing 
available oil supplies which those countries 
would operate in the event of a real emergency. 

Australia will take advantage of AST-5 to test 
domestic liquid fuel supply emergency manage- 
ment arrangements. The Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, oil companies and large fuel user 
groups will participate in the test. Since the last 
test in 1983, the Liquid Fuel Emergency Act has 
been passed and the National Fuels Emergency 
Consultative Committee — which consists of 
representatives of all State, Federal and NT 
Governments — has been established. The AST-5 
will, therefore, be the first opportunity Australia 
has had to fully test domestic sharing arrange- 
ments. The test will not involve physical move- 
ment of oil or affect actual Australian supplies of 
petroleum products in any way. 
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Earthquake in Mexico 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 20 September: 


| am sending the following message to His 
Excellency Miguel de la Madrid, President of 
Mexico: 

On behalf of the Australian Government and people 

may | express our sorrow and deepest sympathy at the 

tragic consequences of the appalling earthquake in 

Mexico. 

Australians share the grief of those who have lost 
relatives and friends in this disaster. 


Earthquake in Mexico: Australian 
emergency aid 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 22 September: 


The Australian Government will give $750 000 
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as a cash contribution towards relief operations in 
Mexico. All Australians will have been shocked 
by the extent of the disaster and the human toll 
resulting from the earthquake over the last few 
days. The Australian Ambassador in Mexico City 
has already announced an initial contribution of 
U.S.$100 000. Tonight's donation will be in 
addition to that. 

The Australian Government has received close 
support from the Canadian Foreign Ministry in 
restoring Communications with the Australian 
Embassy in Mexico City so that it can check on the 
welfare of Australian citizens in Mexico. This is 
part of a co-operative arrangement being de- 
veloped with the Canadians in consular matters. 
The Government appreciates this Canadian assist- 
ance. Officers of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
have been receiving inquiries all weekend from 
people with relatives and friends in Mexico. 


Ambassador to Switzerland 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Douglas Townsend as Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to Switzerland. He succeeds Mr Pierre Hutton 
who has been Ambassador since 1981. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia and Switzerland 
enjoyed a warm relationship and that the Austra- 
lian Embassy in Berne had important responsibili- 
ties in political and cultural areas. In addition, 
there were developing contacts with the Swiss 
banking, industrial and commercial sectors. Mr 
Hayden said that the level of trade between the 
two countries was significant, with the large trade 
imbalance in Switzerland’s favour gradually being 
reduced — notably through imports of alumina 
from Australia. For Australia, Switzerland was also 
a regular source of Australian Government loan 
funds and private investment. 

Mr Hayden said that the Ambassador in 
Switzerland would also have responsibilities for a 
number of west African countries. In addition, the 
Government would take advantage of Mr Town- 
send’s expertise and experience in nuclear non- 
proliferation and safeguards matters by having 
him attend relevant multilateral and_ bilateral 
meetings on these subjects while serving in 
Switzerland. 

Mr Townsend joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1964. He has served in Karachi, Dublin, 
Saigon and Vienna. Until recently, he was Head 
of the Nuclear Policy Branch in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 
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NPT: Third Review Conference 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said that the Third Review Confer- 
ence of the NPT had been a significant achieve- 
ment in the cause of disarmament. Unlike the 
1980 Review Conference which failed to produce 
agreement, this Third Review Conference had 
reached consensus on a final document. This 
achievement alone showed that the 130 countries 
which were parties to the NPT recognised that the 
preservation and credibility of this Treaty were 
vital to world peace. 

The final document, however, was not just a 
restatement of platitudes. It contained important 
advances in a number of areas which had been 
identified by Australia as central to progress. In 
particular the Conference, which included the 
United States, the Soviet Union and the United 
Kingdom: 
© welcomed the South Pacific nuclear free zone 

treaty; 

è called for effective steps towards fullscope 
safeguards being required on the nuclear activi- 
ties of those States which have so far refused to 
become parties to the Treaty; 

@ recommended that the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) establish an effective 
system of international plutonium storage; 

® supported consideration of the separation of 
military and civil nuclear fuel cycles of the 
nuclear weapons States; and 

è called on those States which had not yet done 
so to make a legally binding commitment that 
they will not become nuclear weapons States. 
An important step was also taken by the 

Conference in support of a Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty (CTB). All the NPT members who did 
not have nuclear weapons committed themselves 
to achieving a cessation of all nuclear testing by 
all States in all environments for all time. They 
called on the nuclear weapons States to respond 
with action to their appeal for a CTB as a matter of 
urgency. 


Visit by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to the UN General Assembly 
and the U.S. 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that he will be 
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leaving Australia next week to attend the United 
Nations General Assembly in New York. While in 
the United States, Mr Hayden will also visit 
Washington for talks with senior members of the 
United States Administration and members of 
Congress. 


Mr Hayden said that with 1985 being the 40th 
anniversary of the founding of the United Nations, 
this year’s General Assembly had added signifi- 
cance. As Australia’s representative, Mr Hayden 
will reaffirm Australia’s Commitment to the pur- 
poses and principles of the UN Charter. During 
his visit Mr Hayden will hold discussions with the 
UN Secretary-General, Mr Javier Perez de Cuellar 
and with a large number of visiting Ministers and 
other foreign representatives. 


Mr Hayden will deliver two major speeches 
while in New York. He will participate in a 
meeting of the Security Council with the Foreign 
Ministers of all its member States — only the 
second time in the history of the UN that such a 
high level Security Council meeting has taken 
place. Mr Hayden will emphasise the continuing 
relevance of the United Nations and the Security 
Council's critical role in maintaining international 
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peace and security. Mr Hayden will also deliver 
Australia’s statement to the General Assembly, 
commemorating the 40th anniversary of the Un- 
ited Nations. In particular, Mr Hayden will focus 
on Australia’s determination for achieving real 
progress in disarmament. Mr Hayden will also use 
the opportunity to speak out against apartheid, 
and to pursue initiatives in this area announced 
recently by the Government. 

In Washington, Mr Hayden will have discus- 
sions with senior members of the U.S. Administra- 
tion, including the Secretary of State, Mr Shultz 
and the President’s National Security Adviser, Mr 
McFarlane. Mr Hayden’s visit comes at a time of 
intense preparation by the United States for the 
meeting between President Reagan and the Soviet 
leader, Mr Gorbachev, in November. Mr Hayden 
said he looked forward to renewing his discus- 
sions with Mr Shultz following the successful talks 
they had in Canberra in July." Mr Hayden would 
be raising developments in the Pacific, including 
the establishment of a South Pacific nuclear free 
zone. 


Pee ee 
1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 7, July 1985, page 


654. 





The Australian High Commissioner to Malaysia, Mr David Evans, presented books worth $1 700 to the Malaysian 
National Library in Kuala Lumpur on 27 September. The gift collection, comprising 67 titles ranging from Australian 
flora and fauna to art and literature, is from the National Library of Australia and was received by the Malaysian 


Library’s Acting Director-General, Dr D.E.K. Wijasuriya. 


In presenting the collection, Mr Evans said that the gift 


served to foster closer links between the two libraries and was also a ‘small gesture of co-operation’ between the two 
countries in the literary field. Mr Evans (left) and Dr Wijasurtya are shown examining one of the books. (AIS photo). 
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Greenpeace: sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 23 
September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, said today that the Australian 
Government welcomes the French Government's 
final admission of guilt over the sinking of the 
Rainbow Warrior and its undertaking — however 
belated — to conduct a thorough investigation of 
the whole affair. 

‘As has been made clear in earlier statements by 
the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, we 
remain appalled at the action now admitted to 
have been taken by French agents. The Australian 
Government expects the French Government to 
act within the bounds of international law and 
civilised conduct and to take account of world 
and regional opinion. At the very least, a full 
apology by the French Government is now clearly 
called for.’ 

Recalling French Prime Minister Fabius’ pre- 
vious Call for the perpetrators of the crime to be 
brought to justice, Senator Evans said that Austra- 
lia looked forward to that occuring without delay 
or qualification. ‘The Australian Government has 
made clear to the French Government its concern 
that there should be no resort to violence in 
dealing with the other Greenpeace vessels now 
assembling at Moruroa.’ 


Festival of Pacific Arts 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 23 September: 


The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, announced today the 
appointment of members of the interim steering 
committee whose job it will be to commence 
planning for the Festival of Pacific Arts to be held 
in Townsville in 1988. The committee wil! be 
chaired by Mr C. Dixon, Chairman of the Abor- 
iginal Arts Board of the Australia Council. Other 
members of the committee are: 

@ Alderman Mike Reynolds (Deputy Chairman), 

Mayor of Townsville; 
® Secretary of the Department of Aboriginal 

Affairs (or his nominee); 
® Secretary of the Department of Arts, Heritage 

and Environment (or his nominee); 

@ Mr Eric Wilmot, Deputy Secretary, Department 
of Aboriginal Affairs (will take up the position of 
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Professor of Education, James Cook University 

in January); 

@ Ms Shireen Malamoo, Aboriginal Liaison Offic- 
er, Department of Social Security, Townsville; 
and 

@ Ms Leila Rankine, Chairperson, Centre for 
Aboriginal Studies, University of Adelaide. 
In July the Minister announced that the Govern- 

ment had set aside funds to engage a consultant to 
develop detailed plans, proposals for a manage- 
ment structure and budgets for the Festival. The 
committee’s first task will be the selection of that 
consultant. The Minister said he thought it was 
particularly appropriate that Townsville had been 
selected as the venue for the Festival given its 
proximity to our Pacific neighbours. 

‘The Festival would provide all Australians and 
Aboriginal and Islander people, in particular, with 
an opportunity for cultural exchange with the 
Pacific countries and enable Australia to acknow- 
ledge its place in the culture of the Pacific region’, 
Mr Cohen stated. ‘I am very pleased that the 
Festival has the enthusiastic support of the Towns- 
ville City Council and the people of Townsville 
and north Queensland generally. Their support, | 
am certain, will ensure the Festival is a great 
success’, Mr Cohen concluded. 


Australia-Tonga: Defence Co- 
operation Program 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 23 September: 


An Australian Army engineering troop has 
begun a combined construction project with the 
Tongan Defence Services as part of Australia’s 
Defence Co-operation Program with South Pacific 
countries. The 30-man troop from the Army’s 1st 
Construction Regiment based at Holsworthy, near 
Sydney, will help with the construction of a mess 
and kitchen facilities at the Tongan Defence 
Services Land Forces barracks at Taliai on the 
main island of Tongatapu. 

The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, said 
today Australia had deployed engineers to the 
South Pacific each year since 1981. Tasks had 
been undertaken in Fiji, Solomon Islands and 
Vanuatu and had included the construction of 
buildings, water supply systems and jetties. ‘This 
program provides the Australian Defence Force 
with practical experience in operating with de- 
fence and security elements of neighbouring 
countries, often in remote areas. The projects also 
contribute to the economic development of the 
island States,’ Mr Beazley said. 
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Export of education services 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, and the Minister 
for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, on 23 
September: 


Cabinet today decided on a number of propos- 
als relating to the implementation of a strategy to 
develop the export of Australian education ser- 
vices. The proposals followed from the report of 
the Australian Government education services 
mission to South East Asia and Hong Kong in July 
1985.1- 

The strategy has been developed in the light of 
the Government's policy on overseas students and 
the guidelines for the provision of full-fee places 
in Australia for overseas students. The new 
strategy will provide for Australian education 
services to be marketed through education units 
established in the major countries sending stu- 
dents to Australia. 

Among the institutions interested in providing 
such services is the James Cook University in 
Townsville. The Vice-Chancellor of the Universi- 
ty, Professor KJC Back, AO, was a member of the 
mission. The James Cook University is already 
involved in providing, usually in association with 
ADAB, courses for overseas students in such fields 
as tropical animal production. 

The provision of full-fee courses will in the first 
instance remain in the hands of existing 
Government-funded higher education institutions. 
Institutions will not be permitted to enrol Austra- 
lian residents under full-fee arrangements. 

It was also decided that the remuneration of 
staff employed in Australia on marketed education 
services should be in accordance with existing 
salary rates set by the Academic Salaries Tribunal. 


The Department of Education will be responsi- 
ble for all government-to-government education 
policy contacts and the Department of Trade will 
be responsible for marketing activities. Current 
immigration and health screening procedures for 
overseas students will be streamlined and simpli- 
fied to achieve processing times Commensurate 
with those applicable for student entry to the UK 
and U.S. 

The Government will not support the establish- 
ment of completely private institutions, but 
Cabinet decided that further consideration should 
be given to the question of providing full-fee 
courses by Government-funded institutions in 
association with private organisations and to the 
question of the safeguards which should apply if 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 7, July 1985, page 


659. 
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any such arrangements were introduced. 

Full details of the Government's decisions will 
be provided to a conference on the export of 
education services which is to take place on 8 
October and which will be discussing the report 
of the education services mission. 


Immigration: Australian refugee 
policy 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
25 September: 


‘Resettling the world’s refugees’: in Australia 
was not an adequate solution for all their prob- 
lems,’ the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, told the National 
Population Council in Adelaide today. ‘More 
comprehensive policies are needed.’ 

Mr Hurford said Australia would continue its 
outstanding record on refugee issues, but this did 
not necessarily mean we should continue un- 
changed with existing policies. According to a 
recent report of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, Australia was now home to 
89 000 refugees. Australia had responded quickly 
to many crises. For instance, when the El Salva- 
doran Government declared an amnesty for poli- 
tical prisoners, Australia had taken 100 who were 
under threat from death squads. 

Australia continued to play a major role in the 
refugee outflow from Indo-China. Despite Austra- 
lia’s massive resettlement of Indo-Chinese re- 
fugees, 10 years after the first arrival, the fun- 
damental problems persisted. ‘The Hawke Labor 
Government has taken a leading role in looking 
for more lasting solutions to the problems in 
Indo-China,’ Mr Hurford said. 

‘We have increased family reunion migration 
from Vietnam and worked towards a political 
settlement of Indo-China’s problems. It is these 
more durable solutions which have the best 


1. The United Nations Geneva Convention Relating to 

the Status of Refugees defines a refugee as a person 
who: 
‘... owing to well-founded fear of being persecuted 
for reasons of race, religion, nationality, membership 
of a particular social group or political opinion, is 
outside the country of his nationality, and is unable 
or, owing to such fear, is unwilling to avail himself of 
the protection of that country; or who, not having a 
nationality and being outside the country of his 
former habitual residence, is unable or, owing to such 
fear, is unwilling to return to it.’ (Ed). 
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Australia is now home to about 90 000 refugees, mainly from Indo-China. Most refugees respond well to the 
challenge of adapting to a new life in a different cultural environment. (UNHCR photo). 


chance of success. In the meantime, we have 
developed a means of orderly departure by our 
family reunion program from Vietnam. Many of 
those now leaving Indo-China are motivated by a 
desire for family reunion or a better economic 
future. Resettlement must continue to be a major 
instrument of refugee policy, but many see its 
importance diminishing.’ 

Mr Hurford said that when he was in Thailand 
and Malaysia in April this year there was concern 
that resettlement was not available to some of 
those most in need of the protection provided by 
third-country resettlement. For others, resettle- 
ment caused shock and dislocation. For those in 
the source country, large-scale resettlement had a 
‘draw’ effect that could exacerbate the exodus. 
‘We need to search for other solutions and 
mechanisms,’ Mr Hurford said. We must avoid 
empty rhetoric. There is no point calling for ever 
increasing refugee intakes irrespective of the 
nature of the basic problem and of the needs of 
refugees.’ 

Voluntary agencies which helped refugees set- 
tle in Australia should address the realities. They 
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should respect community attitudes and help sell 
to the public the need for a humanitarian refugee 
policy. Australia’s settlement program is disting- 
uished from those of other resettlement countries 
by the principal role of government,’ Mr Hurford 
said. ‘The voluntary sector needs to consider what 
more it can do in the way of practical assistance, 
community education and advising governments.’ 


Australia ratifies UNESCO education 
convention 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 25 September: 


Australia had ratified the UNESCO Regional 
Convention on the Recognition of Studies, Diplo- 
mas and Degrees in Higher Education in Asia and 
the Pacific, the Minister for Education, Senator 
Susan Ryan, said today. Senator Ryan said the 
purpose of the Convention was to provide an 
umbrella under which there could be better 
evaluation of qualifications earned in countries in 
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Asia and the Pacific by other countries in the 
region. 

‘This should result in greater mobility of stu- 
dents, research workers and professionals bet- 
ween countries, and promote the exchange ot 
expertise,” Senator Ryan said. 

Australia’s Instrument of Acceptance of the 
Convention was deposited at the Paris Headquar- 
ters of UNESCO on 23 September by Australia’s 
Ambassador to UNESCO, Mr Gough Whitlam. 
Australia had followed China as the second 
country in the region to accede to the Convention. 
This action would enable the Convention to enter 
into force in the region. Similar UNESCO- 
sponsored conventions were already in place in 
Latin America, the Mediterranean, the Arab States, 
Europe and Africa. Senator Ryan said that the 
Government's early agreement to the Asia-Pacific 
Convention meant that Australia would be able to 
play an active part in the development of a 
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regional committee to oversee administration of 
the Convention. 

The Convention would not force Australia to 
accept qualifications from other countries as 
equivalent to its own qualifications of the same 
name, unless they had been assessed as being of 
equal value by the appropriate authorities in 
Australia. For example, a Bachelor of Science 
Degree from another country would not automati- 
cally be assumed to be of the same standard as a 
Bachelor of Science from an Australian university. 
‘The Convention is a way of enhancing co- 
operation between academic institutions and 
professional bodies in the countries of the region, 
for example, through the exchange of information 
about courses,’ Senator Ryan said. It would lead to 
Australian qualifications being more effectively 
evaluated by other countries in the region, as well 
as Australia doing so with those of its neighbours. 

The Government's approach to the Convention 


Two librarians from Beijing, Ms Guan 
Ping and Ms Zhuang Xiaoying, will 
develop a computerised cataloguing 
system in the National Library of China 
after spending three months at the 
National Library of Australia in Can- 
berra studying library automation. 
Both librarians work in the Western 
Languages Cataloguing Sections of 
National Library of China, classifying 
and cataloguing books in English. 
Their working experience in Australia 
followed an earlier, longer visit by a 
senior librarian from the National Lib- 
rary of China, Mr Tan Xiangjin, who 
spent two years in Canberra studying 
the automation of library practices at 
the time of the introduction of the 
Australian Bibliographic Network. 
Close ties between the National Lib- 
rary of Australia and its counterpart in 
China were further strengthened by a 
visit of six librarians from Chinese city 
and provincial libraries in November 
1984 to study Australian library build- 
ings and services. The recent visit of 
Ms Guan and Ms Zhuang was made 
possible through the Regional Co- 
operation Program of the National 
Library of Australia, which provides 
direct assistance to national libraries in 
developing countries in the region and 
supports projects of assistance and 
mutual co-operation. Ms Guan (left) 
= and Ms Zhuang are pictured at a 
computer terminal in the Cataloguing 
Section of the National Library of 
Australia. (Photo by Lee Atkinson, 
National Library of Australia). 
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had been determined through consultation with 
State Governments and relevant academic and 
professional bodies. Implementation of the Con- 
vention would not require legislation. Australia 
already had national structures to promote the 
aims of the Convention through bodies such as the 
Council on Overseas Professional Qualifications. 
The Council, which was responsible to the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
_ advised academic institutions, employers, profes- 
sional bodies and registration boards on overseas 
qualifications. 

‘The Federal Government will encourage State 
Education Ministers, academic and professional 
bodies, and other parties which are responsible 
for assessment of overseas qualifications, to 
achieve the Convention’s goals by co-operation 
and consultation,’ Senator Ryan said. Australia 
had formally stated at the time of the deposit of the 
Instrument of Acceptance that the implementation 
of the Convention throughout Australia would be 
effected by the Federal, State and Territory author- 
ities, having regard to their respective constitu- 
tional powers. Further, it had been stated that ‘in 
Australia, each of the higher education institutions 
has the responsibility to determine what qualifica- 
tions it will accept for admission to various levels 
of study. Registration boards or professional asso- 
ciations have the responsibility of determining the 
recognition to be given to professional qualifica- 
tions, whether obtained in Australia or overseas.’ 


Appointment of the Antarctic 
Science Advisory Committee 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 25 September: 


The Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, today 
announced the appointment of an Antarctic Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee (ASAC). 

The new Committee, chaired by Professor John 
Lovering, Deputy Vice-Chancellor (Research) 
University of Melbourne, will advise the Govern- 
ment, through the Minister for Science, on a wide 
range of Antarctic issues and the broad thrust of 
Australia’s Antarctic program including scientific, 
exploration and support activities, priority areas 
for scientific and technological research and 
measures to ensure effective Australian participa- 
tion in international Antarctic programs. The 
Committee will also advise the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Science, on Australia’s annual science 
program as developed by the Department's 
Antarctic Division. 

In announcing the new Committee, the Minister 
said: 
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I am confident that the Committee will provide 

independent and considered policy advice that will 

enable us to meet the wide range of issues relating to 

Antarctica and the extraordinary intellectual chal- 

lenge it represents. Increasing world interest in 

Antarctica, especially with regard to exploration, 

research and sovereignty, is having a significant 

impact on Australia’s role in the region. 

The Minister also took the opportunity to thank 
the outgoing Antarctic Research Policy Advisory 
Committee (ARPAC). He extended his apprecia- 
tion to all Committee members for their valuable 
contribution made to the workings of ARPAC over 
the years and the effort and calibre of advice 
given. The members of ASAC are: 


Chairman 


Professor John Lovering 
Deputy Vice-Chancellor (Research) 
University of Melbourne. 


Committee members 


Mr Jim Bleasel 

(ex officio) 

Director of the Antarctic Division 
Department of Science. 


Professor William Budd 

(ex officio) 

Chairman of the Australian National Committee 
on Antarctic Research 

University of Melbourne. 


Dr John Zillman 
Director of the Bureau of Meteorology 
Department of Science. 


Dr Gillian Triggs 

Senior Lecturer 

Law Faculty 

University of Melbourne. 
Professor Alistair Gilmour 
Professor, Environmental Studies 
Macquarie University. 

Mr Lee Ranford 

First Assistant Director 
Resources Assessment Division 
Bureau of Mineral Resources. 


Apartheid: grant withdrawn from 
Australian squash player 
News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 


Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
25 September: 


Government funding to an Australian squash 
player who recently participated in the South 
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African Open had been withdrawn, the Minister 
for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, Mr John 
Brown, said today. Earlier this year, Mr Ross 
Thorne, who is ranked in the top 10 squash 
players in the world, was allocated an award 
under the Government's 1985 National Athlete 
Award Scheme (NAAS). 

Mr Brown said that by competing in the South 
African Open, Mr Thorne had contravened the 
terms and conditions of the 1985 NAAS which 
clearly stipulate that award recipients should not 
participate in international sporting events con- 
ducted in South Africa. ‘The withdrawal of fund- 
ing from Mr Thorne demonstrates the Govern- 
ment’s firm commitment to its policy of discourag- 
ing sporting contacts with South Africa’, Mr 
Brown said. 


Australia ratifies ILO conventions 


News release issued by the Minister for Employ- 
ment and Industrial Relations, Mr Ralph Willis, 
MP, on 26 September: 


The Minister for Employment and Industrial 
Relations, Mr Ralph Willis, announced today that 
Australia has lodged with the International Labour 
Organisation (ILO) in Geneva it’s formal ratifica- 
tion of ILO Conventions Nos 142 and 150. This 
brings to 45 the number of ILO conventions 
ratified by Australia, over the last 60 years. 

‘Convention No 142, Human Resources De- 
velopment, deals with the adoption of programs of 
vocational guidance and training closely linked 
with employment,’ Mr Willis said. ‘Convention 
No 150, Labour Administration, requires ratifying 
countries to organise and operate a co-ordinated 
labour administration aimed at securing consulta- 
tions between public authorities and the most 
representative organisations of employers and 
workers.’ 

Mr Willis said that before ratifying these con- 
ventions State Governments, the Confederation of 
Australian Industry (CAI) and the Australian Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions (ACTU) were consulted to 
ensure that there were no impediments to ratifica- 
tion. 

‘Ratification of these conventions signifies the 
Government's continuing commitment to the 
activities of the ILO, and to its ongoing aim of 
ratifying further conventions,’ he said. ‘In line with 
this commitment, Australia is hosting the 10th 
Conference of Asian and Pacific Labour Ministers 
in Melbourne next week which will be attended 
by the ILO Director General, Mr Francis Blan- 
chard.’ 
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Mr Ralph Willis, MP. (AIS photo). 


ILO Conventions 142 and 150 


Convention No 142, Human Resources De- 
velopment, requires ratifying countries to adopt 
and develop comprehensive and co-ordinated 
policies and programs of vocational guidance and 
training, closely linked with employment, in 
particular through public employment services. 
The policies and programs should apply to all 
workers without discrimination and should assist 
them to develop and use their capabilities for 
work. 

In Australia, such policies and programs are 
developed and implemented largely at the nation- 
al level, primarily through the activities of the 
Federal Department of Employment and Industrial 
Relations. The State education and industrial 
training authorities are also involved in these 
areas. 

Convention No 150, Labour Administration, 
requires ratifying members to organise and oper- 
ate a system of labour administration, the func- 
tions and responsibilities of which are properly 
co-ordinated. Within this system of labour admi- 
nistration the members shall secure consultation, 
co-operation and negotiation between the public 
authorities and the most representative organisa- 
tions of employers and of workers. 

The Federal and State Departments concerned 
with labour matters carry out these activities, as 
provided for by the Convention. 

The State Governments were consulted at all 
stages of consideration of the Conventions, and 
once it was established that there were no 
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impediments to compliance with the provisions of 
the Conventions in all jurisdictions, formal agree- 
ment to ratification was obtained from each of the 
States. 

Additionally, in accordance with the provisions 
of Convention No 144, Tripartite Consultation 
(International Labour Standards), 1976, the CAI 
and the ACTU, who are the most representative 
employer and worker organisations in Australia, 
were consulted concerning the proposed ratifica- 
tion of Conventions No 142 and 150, and gave 
their endorsement to the proposal. 

These two Conventions are the first to be 
ratified by Australia since Convention No 144, 
Tripartite Consultation (International Labour Stan- 
dards) was ratified on 11 June 1979. They bring 
the total number of Conventions ratified by 
Australia to 45. 
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Ambassador to China 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 27 
September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today the appointment 
of Dr Ross Garnaut as Australia’s new Ambassa- 
dor to China. Dr Garnaut, the Prime Minister's 
senior economic adviser, has been closely in- 
volved in the development of Australia’s relations 
with China. 


Senator Evans commented that Dr Garnaut’s 
appointment comes at a time of unprecedented 
growth in the depth and diversity of Australia’s 
bilateral links with China. For instance, prelimin- 
ary figures show Australia’s export trade to China 


The General-Secretary of 
the Communist Party of Chi- 
na, Mr Hu Yaobang is pic- 
tured being presented with 
a bark painting and a 
didgeridoo — an Aboriginal 
musical instrument — dur- 
ing his visit to Australia in 
April this year. The Austra- 
lian Minister for Aboriginal 
Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, 
MP, (left) is looking on. See 
also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 
4, April 1985, page 309. 
(AIS photo). 
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is in excess of one billion dollars for the first time. 

Senator Evans noted that the last two years have 
been marked by high-level exchanges in both 
directions culminating most recently in the visit to 
Australia last April by General-Secretary of the 
Chinese Communist Party, Mr Hu Yaobang. That 
visit further consolidated the development of 
closer links between the Australiu. and the 
Chinese economies, established during Mr 
Hawke's visit to China in 1984. 

Senator Evans noted that substantial progress 
has already been made in developing the addi- 
tional opportunities for co-operation identified 
during Mr Hu’s visit, for example, in iron and 
steel, wool, transport and non-ferrous metals; and 
more broadly that Australia and China had been 
able to pursue more actively their dialogue on 
arms control and disarmament matters. The range 
of exchanges in the areas of education, culture, 
the media, science, sport and importantly, bet- 
ween individuals, were growing equally quickly. 

The relationship is an exciting and burgeoning 
one. Senator Evans commented that the Govern- 
ment’s commitment to its future development 
reflected not only an appreciation of the positive 
bilateral benefits involved, but also Australia’s 
wish to contribute to China’s modernisation and 
to sustained stability and prosperity in our region. 

Before joining the Prime Minister's Department 
in 1983, Dr Garnaut was Senior Research Fellow 
and then Senior Fellow at the Economics Depart- 
ment of the Research School of Pacific Studies at 
the Australian National University. He has also 
advised Australian Governments on national re- 
source policies and from 1975 to 1977 was a 
senior official in the Papua New Guinea Ministry 
of Finance. He has published extensively on 
regional economic issues. 

Dr Garnaut will replace Mr Dennis Argall as 
Ambassador. Mr Argall has returned to Australia 
for health reasons. Senator Evans paid tribute to 
the significant contribution made by Mr Argall to 
the development of Australia-China relations. 

Dr Garnaut, who is 39, is married with two 
children. 


London Dumping Convention: 
suspension of sea-dumping of 
radioactive waste 

News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 


Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
-on 27 September: 


A meeting this week of the London Dumping 
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Convention had carried a resolution, co- 
sponsored by Australia, which would suspend 
indefinitely all dumping of radioactive waste at 
sea, the Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, said today. The suspension 
would remain in force while further scientific and 
other studies were carried out. These would 
include assessments of the wider political, legal, 
economic and social aspects of radioactive waste 
dumping at sea, costs and risks of comparative 
land-based options, and whether it could be 
proved that any dumping of wastes and other 
radioactive matter at sea would not harm life 
and/or cause significant damage to the marine 
environment. 

‘Australia ratified the Convention, which reg- 
ulates waste dumping at sea, in August this year,’ 
Mr Cohen said. ‘By its efforts at this week's 
meeting, Australia has made a significant con- 
tribution to the indefinite suspension of dumping 
of radioactive waste at sea.’ The London Dumping 
Convention has about 60 members. The resolu- 
tion, co-sponsored by Australia, Spain, Nordic 
and South Pacific countries was carried by 25 
votes to six, with seven members abstaining. 


Books 


DREW, Philip. Leaves of Iron. Glen Murcutt: 
Pioneer of an Australian architectural form. The 
Law Book Company Limited, Sydney, 1985. 


Price: $37.50. 


Available from booksellers or the publishers, the 
Law Book Company Limited, 44-50 Waterloo 
Road, North Ryde, NSW, 2113. 


Glen Murcutt is an award-winning Sydney-based 
architect who designs houses which are identifi- 
ably Australian using materials such as corrugated 
iron and timber. Philip Drew has written a 
comprehensive account of the architect's ideas 
and work in their historical cultural context, in 
recognition that Murcutt has succeeded in creat- 
ing a new type of Australian house and a 
distinctively Australian architectural expression 
that represents a decisive departure from the 
predominant dependence on overseas models 
which until now has typified Australian 
architecture. 


The work is designed by Robin James and 
illustrated with photographs of Murcutt’s 
architecture by Max Dupain. 


FALKINER, Suzanne and LORRIE, Graham, Aus- 
tralians Today. George Allen and Unwin, Sydney, 
1985. 
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REPRESENTATION 


Price: $29.95. 


Available from booksellers or the publishers, 
George Allen and Unwin, PO Box 764, North 
Sydney, NSW, 2060. 


This work consists of a collection of colour prints 
together with a straightforward commentary 
which create a series of spotlights on the many 
facets of multicultural Australia. It depicts mig- 
rants, particularly those from Mediterranean and 
non-Western backgrounds, at work and at play. 
The problems of the Aborigines are outlined, the 
one-time difficulties of the Irish Catholics and the 
Scots, the conflict with Chinese and southern 
Europeans, and the isolated riots and upheavals in 
Kalgoorlie, north Queensland and the Murrum- 
bidgee area. 


The portraits in this book reflect the increasing 
diversity of Australia’s racial and cultural identity 
in a very warm, human manner. They are a fitting 
contribution to the ideal of multiculturalism. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


SEPTEMBER 
9 OECD (Paris) 
Mr Alex McGoldrick presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 
17 United States of America 
Mr F. Rawdon Dalrymple presented his 
Letters of Credence as Ambassador. 
18 Paraguay 
Mr Keith Douglas-Scott presented his Letters 
of Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 
24 Colombia 
Mr Richard Starr presented his Letters of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


SEPTEMBER 

5 Mexico 
Mr Jesus domene Vazquez presented his 
Letters of Credence as Ambassador. 

6 Lebanon 
Mr Latif Abdul Husn presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 

18 Burma 
Mr Maung Maung Soe Tint presented his 
Letters of Credence as Ambassador. 

18 Federal Republic of Germany 
Dr Hans Schauer presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published in 1936 as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, is a monthly publication of the 
Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
The views expressed in articles appearing in AFAR are 
not necessarily those of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the Australian Government. Provided 
acknowledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced except 
where it is indicated that copyright is not held by the 
Australian Government. Enquiries about AFAR should 
be sent to: The Editor, Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 
2600 Australia. 


Publications 


Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased from 
Commonwealth Government Bookshops or through: 
Mail Order Sales, Australian Government Publishing 
Service (AGPS), GPO Box 84, Canberra, ACT 2601 
Australia. 


Titles available: 
Annual Report Department of Foreign Affairs 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record (AFAR) 


‘My Dear P.M.’ Letters from R.G. Casey to S.M. Bruce 
1923-29. 
Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol. 1 (1937-1938) 
Vol. 11 (1939) 
Vol. Ill (January-June 1940) 
Vol. IV (July 1940-June 1941) 
Vol. V (July 1941-June 1942) 
Vol. VI (July 1942-December 1943) 
Select Documents on International Affairs 
Australian Treaty Series 
Uranium, the Joint Facilities, Disarmament and 
Peace 


Publications on aid: 

ADAB Annual Review 

Bilateral Program 

DAC Memorandum 

Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance Prog- 
ram (Budget Paper No. 9) 

Key Statements 

Statistical Summary: Australian Official Develop- 
ment Assistance to Developing Countries 

Report of the Committee to Review the Australian 
Overseas Aid Program (Jackson Committee) 


Other information on overseas aid is available from: 
The Information Unit, Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau, GPO Box 887, Canberra, ACT 2601 
Australia. 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE UN 


Australia and the United Nations 


Support for the United Nations has been a consistent factor in Australian foreign policy since the 
foundation of the organisation in 1945. In that time Australia has seen the membership grow from the 


original 51 to the present figure of 159. 


These 40 years have also witnessed far-reaching changes in the scope, structure and conduct of 
international affairs; the changes have been reflected in the workings of the United Nations. 


Today's world is characterised by a more varied 
and complex relationship between a much wider 
range of States and multilateral bodies, such as the 
Non Aligned Movement. Smaller powers have 
developed a confidence and assertiveness which 
is given particular expression in the United 
Nations. 

The primary objective of the United Nations, as 
laid down in the Charter, is to maintain peace and 
security in the world. The machinery of the United 
Nations was established not only to achieve this 
goal through negotiation but also to remove 
deep-seated political, economic and social causes 
of international instability through overall im- 
provements in standards of living. 

With the increase in world tension in recent 
years, particularly between the superpowers, the 
effectiveness of the United Nations has been 
seriously questioned. The present Secretary- 
General, Mr Javier Perez de Cuellar, has regretted 
that the UN has been unable to play as effective 
and decisive a role as the Charter had originally 
envisaged. The Australian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, has expressed a similar 
concern that international commitment to the UN 
has diminished. 

In his statement to the General Assembly on 1 
October 1985, Mr Hayden noted the achieve- 
ments of the United Nations in a wide variety of 
areas, including development assistance, educa- 
tion, health care, resettlement of refugees, human 
rights, decolonisation and international law. 
Collective effort had brought about economic and 
social advance for millions of people. He urged 
nations to take the opportunity of the 40th 
anniversary to renew the original idealism of the 
United Nations and to ensure that the operations 
and structure of the organisation are relevant to a 
world whose complexity and needs could not 
have been imagined 40 years ago. 


History 


Australia has been involved in the United 
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Nations since its inception in the 1940s. We were 
represented at the preliminary negotiations to 
establish the organisation and have since partici- 
pated, at various times, in virtually every major 
body in the United Nations system. 

The Charter of the United Nations was adopted 
at the San Francisco Conference in 1945, in which 
Australia played an active role. The chief allied 
powers of World War II (Britain, China, France, 
USSR and the United States) decided that they 
should play the dominant role when the UN was 
called on to deal with threats to peace and 
security. Small powers, among them Australia, 
took a different view. While realising that the 
ultimate strength of the UN would depend on the 
continued goodwill and support of the great 
powers, they also sought to broaden the role of the 
other members of the organisation. 

The Australian delegation, led by Dr H.V. Evatt, 
argued strongly that the political activity of the 
United Nations would not be enough to prevent 
war. The United Nations would have to attack 
deep-seated economic and social problems which 
could also threaten international stability. Dr Evatt 
further advocated that the power of the permanent 
members of the Security Council to exercise their 
right to veto a resolution should be limited. The 
great powers refused, however, to concede 
ground on this and have retained their power of 
veto. Mr Hayden has stated that we are entitled to 
expect that those who hold such power should 
use it with restraint and with a judgement broader 
than mere self interest. 

As a member of the Security Council in 1946, 
Australia provided the Council's first President — 
Norman Makin — and Dr Evatt was elected 
President of the General Assembly in 1948. In the 
years since, Australia has sought to make a 
positive and well-informed contribution across 
what has become an increasingly broad and 
complex spectrum. Not only has Australia been 
active in the United Nations proper, but also in 
the specialised agencies, voluntary funds and 
peacekeeping operations. 
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Issues before the United Nations of 
particular interest to Australia 


There is a large range of issues before the 
United Nations which are relevant to Australian 
interests. The most significant areas of concern 
include disarmament, human rights, the situation 
in southern Africa, the question of UN reform and 
international economic relations. 


Disarmament 


The Government has disarmament and arms 
control among its highest priorities. This has been 
demonstrated by Australia’s high profile in inter- 
national fora such as the Conference on Disarma- 
ment (CD) in Geneva and United Nations bodies 
such as the UN Disarmament Commission and 
the First Committee of the General Assembly. 

Although Australia recognises that negotiations 
on the limitation and reduction of nuclear 
weaponry will be conducted primarily by the 
nuclear weapon States, we also see a vital role for 
non-nuclear-weapon States in key disarmament 
issues such as non-proliferation, the achievement 
of an end to nuclear testing and a ban on chemical 
weapons. 

Australia has accordingly worked assiduously 
to uphold and strengthen the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT), to have substantive 
work begin on a comprehensive test ban treaty 
and to expedite the negotiation of a comprehen- 
sive chemical weapons convention. We also 
initiated and actively participated in the negotia- 
tion: of the South Pacific nuclear free zone treaty 
endorsed by the South Pacific Forum at Rarotonga 
in August 1985." Similarly Australia supports the 
holding of a conference on the proposal for an 
Indian Ocean zone of peace. 

During the present 40th General Assembly, the 
Australian delegation is participating actively in 
the debates on the prevention of an arms race in 
outer space, the prevention of nuclear war and the 
banning of chemical weapons. On the issue of a 
comprehensive test ban treaty, Australia will be 
tabling, along with New Zealand, its annual 
resolution designed to give guidance to the CD on 
the subject. 


Human rights 


Another area to which the Government accords 
a high priority is human rights. As Mr Hayden 
pointed out in his UN statement of 1 October, the 
question of human rights is of fundamental 
concern both to Australia and to the United 
Nations. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, page 
699. 
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The main focus of multilateral human rights 
activities is the UN Commission on Human Rights 
(CHR), a subsidiary body of the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC). The Commission 
meets annually for six weeks in Geneva. This year 
Australia resumed membership of the Commis- 
sion for the three years 1985-1987. Australia 
previously served on the Commission from 
1947-56 and from 1978-83. 


Human rights issues are also discussed in the 
Third (Social and Humanitarian) Committee of the 
General Assembly, in the various bodies set up to 
monitor the implementation of relevant interna- 
tional conventions, and by the CHR’s Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities. 


Some of the UN’s most significant achieve- 
ments in human rights have been in setting 
international standards. A number of important 
conventions and declarations has been concluded 
which serve to protect and promote human rights. 
The most fundamental of these instruments are 
contained in the ‘International Bill of Rights’ 
which includes the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the International Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, and the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was adopted by the General Assembly in 
1948 under the Presidency of Dr Evatt, then 
Foreign Minister of Australia. The UN recently 
concluded drafting the Convention against Tor- 
ture, and other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 
Treatment or Punishment. It is now open for 
signature. 


Australia has welcomed the development of a 
‘thematic’ approach to human rights which deals 
with violations under general headings such as 
disappearances or torture and can help to avoid 
the unconstructive politicisation which often 
accompanies consideration of individual coun- 
tries. At the same time, we recognise the 
continuing need for action in regard to individual 
countries and have pursued representations on 
human rights issues in countries as diverse as 
Chile, Uganda, Iran, Turkey, Vietnam, the Philip- 
pines and South Africa. 


Another significant development for Australia 
was the establishment in 1982 of a working group 
of the UN Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities to 
draft a set of international standards to protect the 
rights of indigenous populations. Australia has 
participated as an observer at the group’s 
meetings, including at Ministerial level, and has 
sought to bring to the group’s attention relevant 
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developments in Australia of interest and assist- 
ance to the group in its standard setting task. 


Southern Africa 


South Africa’s apartheid policies, its refusal to 
grant independence to Namibia and its attempts 
to destabilise neighbouring States have been 
major preoccupations of the United Nations in 
recent years. 

Australia has consistently opposed apartheid, 
which it regards as institutionalised racial discri- 
mination. It would like to see a multi-racial, 
democratic society in South Africa based on 
universal suffrage. Australia has demonstrated its 
willingness to work against apartheid in the 
Security Council and the Government has stated 
its willingness to work for mandatory economic 
sanctions as a means to bring about an end to 
apartheid. 

Australia is concerned about the deteriorating 
situation in South Africa and has taken a number 
of unilateral moves to express its total opposition 
to apartheid. These include the closure of the 
Australian Consulate in Capetown and the Trade 
Commission in Johannesburg, scrupulous adher- 
ence to the Gleneagles Agreement on sporting 
relations with South Africa and some economic 
restrictions on imports, exports and investment. 
The Government recently announced its intention 
to introduce a voluntary code of conduct? for 
Australian companies operating in South Africa. 

Australia fully supports the United Nations plan 
for an orderly transition to independence in 
Namibia under United Nations supervision and 
deplores South Africa’s persistent refusal to 
implement the United Nations plan. Australia is a 
member of the Council for Namibia and seeks, 
through its membership, to promote measures to 
hasten Namibia’s progress to independence. 

In October 1985, Australia was appointed to a 
three-member commission of the Security Council 
to investigate the extent of damage caused by 
South African raids into Angola. Australia has 
supported Security Council resolutions con- 
demning South African raids against neighbouring 
states. 


Reform of the United Nations 


With the approach of the 40th anniversary of 
the United Nations, there has been a growing 
awareness of the need to strengthen and revitalise 
its role. Australia actively supports efforts to 
improve the functioning of the United Nations. 
We are working with other countries to promote a 





2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 
B37. 
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variety of measures which would assist the 
organisation in using its time and resources more 
effectively and efficiently. 

Australia, along with other major contributors, 
is particularly concerned that the UN and its 
agencies should exercise budgetary restraint. Qur 
extensive involvement in the UN carries with it a 
significant financial commitment. In 1984-85 
Australia paid 1.57 per cent of the UN budget, 
making us its 11th largest contributor. Australia’s 
total contribution to the UN and its agencies, 
including voluntary programs and funds, was 
$117 million. 

In conjunction with budgetary restraint it is 
essential that the UN and its agencies concentrate 
their resources on programs of highest priority and 
achieve maximum cost efficiency. New issues, 
particularly in the areas of economic development 
and humanitarian assistance, have appeared on 
the UN agenda, which needs to be pruned to 
make way for these new issues so that adequate 
resources can be committed to their consideration 
and resolution. 

Australia is also promoting initiatives in the 
Security Council aimed at making that body more 
effective in containing and preventing internation- 
al conflict. These initiatives centre on procedural 
reform and strengthening the role of the Secretary- 
General. Australia supports similar efforts to 
improve the procedures of functioning of the 
General Assembly. 


International economic issues 


Australia assigns a high priority to the work of 
the specialised agencies of the UN to maintain an 
international trading and financial system which 
benefit both developed and developing countries. 
Australia recognises the linkages which exist 
between the debt problems faced by a number of 
developing countries and the question of trade 
access to foreign markets. 

An important issue for Australia, as a major 
trading country, is to avert protectionism, which 
could have an adverse effect on developing 
countries’ capacity to service their debt and which 
threatens the stability of the international financial 
system. 


The Structure of the United Nations 


The six major organs of the United Nations are 
the General Assembly, the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), the 
Trusteeship Council, the International Court of 
Justice and the Secretariat. Directly related to 
these is a large number of specialised agencies 
and other bodies such as the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the United 
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Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the Office of 
the United Nations Disaster Relief Co-ordinator 
(UNDRO), and the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East (UNRWA). The budgets of the specialised 
agencies are reviewed by the Fifth Commitiee of 
the General Assembly. 


The General Assembly 


The General Assembly convenes annually from 
September to December in New York to discuss 
any questions or matters within the scope of the 
UN Charter. Of the main organs of the UN, the 
General Assembly is most akin to a national 
parliament. Its debates normally end in formal 
votes. Each State admitted to the UN is entitled to 
a single vote in the Assembly. 

To deal with many issues on the agenda of the 
General Assembly, seven main committees have 
been established, each having its own area of 
responsibility. These are: 


@ the First Committee, which looks primarily at 


disarmament issues; 

@ the Special Political Committee, which deals 
with certain political situations not dealt with in 
other committees; 

@ the Second Committee, which examines eco- 
nomic issues such as development assistance 
and international food problems; 

@ the Third Committee, which covers the broad 
spectrum of social, humanitarian and cultural 
matters; 

@ the Fourth Committee, which has responsibil- 
ity for decolonisation; 

@ the Fifth Committee, which handles the admi- 
nistrative and budgetary concerns of the United 
Nations; and 

è the Sixth Committee, which deals with interna- 
tional legal matters such as treaty-making. 
The Plenary of the General Assembly deals 

separately with issues of major importance which 

have been referred to the committees, including 
the Middle East, apartheid, Namibia, Cambodia, 

Afghanistan and the critical economic situation in 

Africa. 

The Plenary also considers and gives final 
approval to the resolutions originating in the main 
committees. 


Security Council 


The Security Council bears primary responsibil- 
ity under the Charter for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. It is Comprised of 
five permanent members (China, France, UK, 
U.S., USSR) and 10 non-permanent members 
elected for two-year terms from among the 
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regional groups (African, Asian, Eastern European, 
Latin American and Western European and Other 
States). Australia began its fourth term on the 
Council in January 1985, having previously 
served in 1946-47, 1956-57 and 1973-74. 


The Security Council’s functions fall mainly 
under two headings: pacific settlement of disputes 
(under Chapter VI of the Charter) and action with 
respect to threats to the peace breaches of the 
peace and acts of aggression (Chapter VII). The 
greater part of the Council’s activity falls under the 
description of pacific settlement of disputes, 
which includes facilitating negotiation and media- 
tion, urging particular courses of action and 
condemning others, and setting out the basic 
framework for the resolution of a dispute. 


The Security Council also has the power to take 
appropriate action in the case of threats to or 
breaches of the peace, or acts of agression. Such 
measures, which are rarely used, may include 
interruption of economic relations and com- 
munications, severance of economic relations and 
even military action. The most notable application 
of economic sanctions was in the case of the 
illegal minority regime in southern Rhodesia 
between 1965 and 1979. In 1977 the Security 
Council adopted a mandatory embargo on the 
export of arms to South Africa. The UN has 
undertaken military action in Korea and the 
Congo; however, UN forces have been deployed 
principally in peacekeeping operations or as truce 
observers. Australia contributes to peacekeeping 
forces in the Middle East and Cyprus. 


During Australia’s current term, the Security 
Council has considered disputes and conflicts in a 
variety of regions, including South Africa; Nami- 
bia; the Middle East and particularly Lebanon; the 
Iran-Iraq war; Central America; and Cyprus. 
Australia has voted for. voluntary economic 
sanctions against South Africa and played a 
leading role in the adoption of a resolution calling 
for the protection of the civilian population of 
Lebanon. 


Australia has actively supported proposals to 
improve the effectiveness of the Security Council. 
On 4 January 1985, Mr Hayden announced that 
during its 1985-86 term on the Council, Australia 
would pursue initiatives to strengthen the role of 
the Council in maintaining international peace 
and security.* Australia is promoting such mea- 
sures as giving the Secretary-General a wider role 
as mediator and negotiator; a greater use of 
private council sessions and other mechanisms 
which enable effective quiet diplomacy; and a 
greater emphasis on preventative measures rather 





3- See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 1, January 1985, page 36. 
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than delaying action until a dispute escalates into 
violence. Australia has urged the Council to hear 
Iran and Iraq in private sessions in an effort to end 
the Iran-Iraq war. 


ECOSOC 


The Economic and Social Council is the body 
with responsibility for promoting the economic 
and social aims of the UN as set out in the Charter. 
ECOSOC makes or initiates studies and reports on 
international economic, social, cultural, educa- 
tional, health and related matters. It makes 
recommendations to the General Assembly, to the 
members of the UN and to the specialised 
agencies concerned. 

Australia will be a member of ECOSOC for 
1986-88, having previously served five terms 
(1948-50; 1953-55; 1962-64; 1974-76; 1980- 
82). Of the subsidiary bodies of ECOSOC, 
Australia is currently a member of the Commis- 
sions on Human Rights, Narcotic Drugs and the 
Status of Women. 


UN regional groups 


To ensure an equitable distribution of mem- 
bership of UN bodies, the UN maintains a system 
of regional groupings for the purpose of deciding 
representation. 

Australia’s position in the grouping system is 
not easily defined. For electoral purposes in the 
UN in New York, we are a member of the Western 
European and Other States Group (the ‘others’ 
being Australia, New Zealand and Canada) but 
our interests have brought us to membership of 
the Asian Group in many of the specialised 
agencies. 


Australian representation at the UN 


Australia is represented at the UN by two major 
diplomatic missions — New York and Geneva. 
The New York Permanent Mission is headed by a 
senior Ambassador (at present Mr Richard Wool- 
cott) with a staff of diplomatic and other personnel 
who provide the basic permanent representation 
at UN headquarters. The New York Mission also 
serves as the nucleus of the Australian delegation 
to the annual General Assembly and represents 
Australia at a wide range of UN meetings during 
the year when the General Assembly is not in 
session. 

The Australian Permanent Mission in Geneva, 
which is also headed by a senior Ambassador (Mr 
Bob Robertson), includes diplomatic and special- 
ist staff who deal with the work of the UN and 
related organisations with headquarters there. 
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Geneva is also the base for the Ambassador for 
Disarmament (Mr Richard Butler). Another 
Ambassador (Mr Alan Oxley) represents Australia 
at GATT (the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade). 

Another important link with the UN system is 
provided by the Australian Embassy in Bangkok, 
which maintains close liaison with the Economic 
and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
(ESCAP), one of the United Nations regional 
economic commissions. The Australian missions 
in Paris, Nairobi, Rome and Vienna also provide 
valuable contacts with the UN bodies and 
agencies located in those cities. 


The specialised agencies 


The UN specialised agencies are largely con- 
cerned with setting worldwide standards and 
regulating activity in areas of their specialty, and 
with taking steps to extend to member States 
advances in research and technology. Australia 
has consistently taken a prominent part in the 
agencies, both in their technical activities and in 
their executive bodies and meetings. 

The effectiveness of the work done by most 
specialised agencies constitutes a strong argument 
in favour of the UN system. Their achievements 
are tangible and are, in fact, so important that they 
or similar bodies would need to exist even if the 
UN itself did not. Indeed, some of them preceded 
the formation of the United Nations by many 
years and their survival is testimony to the value of 
their work. 

Debate on purely political matters such as the 
Arab-Israeli dispute and southern Africa has 
become a feature of the major assemblies of some 
of the agencies though this has not seriously 
affected their work. At the other extreme the 
World Meteorological Organisation (WMO) and 
the International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
are largely shielded from purely political pressures 
because of their overriding interest in the orderly 
and equitable conduct of their central activities. 

Listed below is a selection of the specialised 
agencies and other organisations which serves to 
indicate the broad range of their responsibilites. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


The ITU is the oldest specialised agency, having 
been founded in 1865. It has responsibility for 
international co-operation in telecommunications 
of all kinds and its work is essential in the modern 
world. A radio regime, for example, unregulated 
by something like the ITU’s International Frequen- 
cy Registration Board would be a prescription for 
chaos. It is apt that the ITU is the first specialised 
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agency to be headed by an Australian, Mr R.E. 
Butler, since Australia, of all continents, has 
suffered most from the disadvantages of distance. 
Australia is a member of the ITU Administrative 
Council. 


International Labour Organisation (ILO) 


The ILO was created by the Treaty of Versailles 
(1919) as an autonomous part of the League of 
Nations. Australia has belonged to the ILO since 
its foundation and is currently an alternate 
member of the Governing Body. 

The aim of the ILO is to promote social progress 
by improving conditions of life and work and the 
general welfare of working people throughout the 
world. It achieves this through setting internation- 
al labour standards, technical co-operation and 
research. 


World Health Organisation (WHO) 


The objective of the WHO is the attainment by 
all people of the highest possible level of health. It 
has played a major role in eradicating such 
diseases as smallpox. Australia has been a 
member of WHO since the organisation’s begin- 
ning in 1948, and has participated in WHO 
programs, in large part as a member of the 
Western Pacific regional organisation. We are 
currently a member of WHO’s Executive Board. 

Australia’s contribution to WHO includes not 
only an annual assessed financial contribution but 
also the provision of Australian experts to advise 
Third World countries on health care and 
management and the training of developing 
countries’ health care personnel in Australia. 


United Nations Environment Program (UNEP) 


The UNEP was established to study ways in 
which impairment of the human environment 
could be limited or, where possible, eliminated. 
Australia has been a participant in the work of 
UNEP since its inception in 1972, and is currently 
a member of the Governing Council. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) 


Australia was a founding member of UNESCO 
and has taken part in its policy deliberations as 
well as in its diverse range of practical activities — 
educational, scientific and cultural. The import- 
ance that the present Government attaches to 
UNESCO was reflected in the appointment of the 
former Prime Minister, Mr E.G. Whitlam, as 
Australia’s Ambassador to the Organisation in 
1983. Mr Whitlam was recently elected to 
UNESCO's Executive Board for a four-year term. 
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United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 


The United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund was established as a temporary 
body by the United Nations General Assembly 
during its first session in 1946 to meet the 
emergency needs of children in war-ravaged 
countries. In 1953, the Fund was made permanent 
and its name changed to United Nations Chil- 
drens’ Fund, although the UNICEF acronym was 
retained. 

Australia regards UNICEF as one of the most 
effective and efficient of the UN organisations. Its 
ability to direct assistance to children and mothers 
in the poorest and most vulnerable areas of 
developing countries makes it a prime channel for 
Australian multilateral assistance and for huma- 
nitarian relief action in disaster-affected areas. In 
1983 Australia was re-elected to the Board of 
UNICEF. 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) 


The UNHCR provides legal protection for 
refugees and gives them humanitarian, non- 
political aid in starting new lives. Australia is a 
strong supporter of and regular contributor to its 
relief programs throughout the world. 

Further specialised agencies are listed in the 
following section. 


International economic issues and 
organisations 


Economic development issues are of central 
importance in the United Nations and in various 
specialised agencies. Items listed for debate at this 
year’s 40th session of the General Assembly 
include: 

@ the critical economic situation in Africa; 

è food issues; 

@ the relationship between disarmament and 
development; 

@ the International Development Strategy for the 
Third United Nations Development Decade; 
® action to assist the least developed countries; 

and 
è trade and development. 

Australia takes a close interest in a number of 
important economic issues of concern to the 
United Nations. Developing countries are natural- 
ly very concerned to overcome the impact on 
their economies of such problems as the high 
level of debt, persistent high interest rates, 
persistent unacceptable levels of unemployment, 
depressed and unstable commodity prices, fluc- 
tuating exchange rates, inflation and continuing 
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Opening session on 15 April of the 1985 UNICEF Executive Board meeting. Seated in the front row are the UN 
Secretary-General, Mr Javier Pérez de Cuéllar (left): the Chairman of the Board, Dr Richard Manning of Australia 
(centre); and the Board’s Secretary, Mr Bertil Mathsson. (UN photo). 


population pressures. In the face of such prob- 
lems, economic interdependence is a fact of 
international life. Countries, including Australia, 
need to pursue their economic interests, particu- 
larly in trade and finance matters, within a 
multilateral setting. All countries — developed 
and developing — have, therefore, a serious 
interest in trying to make the multilateral system 
work more effectively in the economic area. 

Some of the major bodies dealing with interna- 
tional economic issues in which Australia partici- 
pates are described below. 


UN Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) 


UNCTAD was established by a resolution of the 
General Assembly in 1962, and its first meeting 
was in Geneva in 1964. Australia is a member of 
UNCTAD and participates actively in its main 
committees. The ‘principal functions of the UN- 
CTAD are to: 


è promote international trade particularly be- 
tween countries at different stages of develop- 
ment; 


è formulate principles and policies on interna- 
tional trade and related problems of economic 
development; and 


è renew and facilitate the co-ordination of 
activities of other institutions within the UN 
system in international trade and related 
problems of development. 
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Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 


The FAO was established in 1945, with 
Australia as a founding member. The aims of this 
specialised agency are to raise levels of nutrition 
and standards of living, improve the production 
and distribution of all food and agricultural 
products and to improve the conditions of rural 
populations. 

Many of the FAO’s resources are devoted to 
field work, which is designed to improve agri- 
cultural productivity. Funding of such activity is 
provided largely by the United Nations Develop- 
ment Program, but also comes from donor 
countries through Trust Fund Programs. 

The World Food Program (WFP) was estab- 
lished in 1961 by the FAO and ECOSOC to assist 
in meeting emergency food needs and to imple- 
ment food-for-work programs. With a biennial 
pledging target of U.S.$1.35 billion, it is one of the 
largest channels for assistance in the UN system. 


United Nations Industrial Development 
Organisation (UNIDO) 


The purpose of UNIDO, which was established 
by resolution of the General Assembly in 1966 
and which became a specialised agency in 1985, 
is to promote and accelerate the industrialisation 
of developing countries. Australia is currently one 
of the 53 members of the Industrial Development 
Board, the principal organ of UNIDO. Australia 
contributes to both the regular and program 
budgets of UNIDO as well as to the Industrial 
Development Fund. 
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United Nations Development Program (UNDP) 


The UNDP began operations in 1966 and has 
responsibility for administering and co-ordinating 
most technical assitance provided through the UN 
system. UNDP seeks to help developing countries 
to accelerate their economic and social develop- 
ment by providing systematic and sustaimed 
assistance geared to their development objectives. 
Control over resources and disbursements. is 
vested in a 46-member Governing Council, of 
which Australia is a member. 


Global trade and finance 


Australia takes a prominent part in three 
important bodies charged with special global 
responsibilities in trade, the international financial 
system and development finance. They are: 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 


The GATT is a multilateral trade agreement 
established in 1947, providing the major institu- 
tional framework for the conduct of international 
trade and promotion of trade liberalisation. 
Australia is a contracting party to GATT. 


The International Monetary Fund (IMF) 


The articles of agreement of the IMF were 
drawn up in 1944 at the Bretton Woods 
Conference. The purpose of the IMF were set eut 
as being to: 
® promote international monetary co-operation 

through consultations and collaboration; 

@ facilitate the expansion and balanced growth of 
international trade, and thereby to contribute to 
the promotion and maintenance of high levels 
of employment and real income: 

® promote exchange rate stability; 

® assist in the establishment of a multilateral 
system of payments and the elimination of 
foreign exchange restrictions; and 

® assist members through the temporary provi- 
sion of financial resources to correct maladjust- 
ments in the balance of payments. 

Australia is a member of the IMF. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development — ‘World Bank’ (IBRD) 


The articles of the IBRD were drawn up in 1944 
at the Bretton Woods Conference. Membership of 
the Bank, which began operations in 1946, is 
restricted to those members of the IMF which 
ratify the articles of the Bank and accept the terms 
laid down by the it. 

The IBRD was established to promote the 
international flow of capital for long-term de- 
velopment. Lending for projects which will lead to 
economic growth in its developing member 
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countries is now the Bank’s main objective. The 
International Development Association (IDA) was 
set up by the IBRD and the IMF in 1960 to provide 
finance to developing countries on concessional 
terms. 

Australia is a member of the IBRD and the IDA. 


Regional organisations 


Apart from the economic institutions with 
global responsibilities, there are also regional 
bodies of particular interest to Australia. 


Economic and Social Commission for Asia and 
the Pacific (ESCAP) 


ESCAP is one of five regional UN economic 
commisions. It was established by ECOSOC in 
March 1947 and held its first session in Shanghai 
later that year. From 10 founding members, 
including Australia, ESCAP has grown to comprise 
38 full members and eight associate members, 
covering a region stretching from Iran to the Cook 
Islands. Originally known as the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), it 
adopted its new title in 1974 to reflect the 
increased scope of its concerns. 

Based in Bangkok, ESCAP is the principal UN 
body in the region and the only forum which 
brings together virtually all the countries of Asia 
and the Pacific. It acts as a clearing house for 
information and technical assistance over a wide 
range of activities to developing countries. Austra- 
lia is one of the largest contributors to ESCAP’s 
budget and plays an active part in the commis- 
sion’s operations. 


Asian Development Bank (ADB) 


The agreement establishing the ADB was drawn 
up under the auspices of ECAFE in 1965. The 
purpose of the Bank is to foster economic growth 
and co-operation in the region of Asia and the 
Pacific. Australia is a regional member of the 
Bank. 


Conclusion 


Australia will continue to play a vigorous and 
constructive role in the United Nations and in 
support of a wide range of United Nations 
activities. Australia will also continue to advocate 
the development of United Nations concerns and 
activities to reflect the emerging problems and 
priorities of the international agenda. In many 
respects, the United Nations continues to offer 
mankind's best hope for averting or limiting global 
catastrophe. It is the only international forum in 
which virtually all nations are represented and 
which they can address the problems confronting 
an increasingly interdependent world. 
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United Nations General Assembly: Australian statement 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the 40th United Nations General 


Assembly, in New York, on 1 October: 


There were plenty of people in 1945 — especially in the dark days in the five or six years following — 
who would never have believed that we would survive to celebrate the 40th birthday of this 


organisation. 


Even if only for this fact, we should not begrudge the tone of relief and congratulation in the 


statements made in this Assembly this year. 


Over the past 40 years, significant progress has been made towards putting into concrete form the 
decisions of 1945: that we were indeed a global community; that no place could any longer be 
insulated against the current of change let loose by World War II; that, in a novel world of independent 
sovereign nations, a coherent system was needed of international authority and solidarity. 


This being a special occasion, | intend the 
Australian statement to be, not the usual survey of 
world developments but more an examination of 
the condition in which the United Nations finds 
itself after 40 years. 


The development of the United Nations has led 
us to accept a code of international behaviour. 
Great and successful work has been carried out on 
codifying international laws on matters such as 
sovereignty over the sea and the seabed which 
used to be a cause of war. The process of postwar 
decolonisation, which could have been so painful 
in sO many areas, has been eased and enabled. | 
might say in parenthesis that Australia regrets that 
the decolonisation process in New Caledonia has 
not gone ahead at the pace which the world 
community would expect. We regret it particular- 
ly because of the unsettling effect it is having on 
our region. 


Humanity everywhere has benefitted from such 
developments as the recognition of human rights 
as the rightful concern of the world community. 
Collective effort has brought about economic and 
social advance for millions of people who would 
otherwise have remained mere objects of historic- 
al accident or coincidence. It is all but impossible 
to put a value on the activities born in this 
collective spirit: UNESCO's literacy program, 
UNICEF, UNDP, FAO, the World Food Program 
and other forms of material assistance, the lives 
saved by UNHCR, the social profit out of such 
programs as the recent women’s conference in 
Nairobi, the International Years of the Disabled, of 
Youth and of Peace. 


For the past 40 years, no world war has broken 
out, though we have been close at times, and an 
important factor in this success has been the 
authority and sense of community which has been 
won by this organisation. | make this last point in 
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the list of blessings which the UN has helped 
bestow on the international community not just 
because it is a cause for congratulation between 
us here. It is also a matter which should cause us 
to think carefully what we mean by such concepts 
as peace and progress and community independ- 
ence. It is a matter which should cause us to 
reflect whether or not we can make this organisa- 
tion serve these concepts more effectively and 
justly, especially in the context of peace and 
freedom. 

In his report on the work of the UN, the 
Secretary-General refers to a remark by the late 
President Franklin Roosevelt which was a guiding 
signal to the Australian Government at the time. 
The UN, the President said — and | quote — 
‘spells — and it ought to spell — the end of the 
system of unilateral action, exclusive alliances 
and spheres of influence and balances of power 
and all the other expedients which have been 
tried for centuries and have always failed’. If this 
standard is applied to this organisation, it has to be 
said that we still have a lot to do. 

Let me emphasise a point about our record of 
there being no world wars for 40 years. There are 
people on every continent who would disagree 
strongly. There are people on every continent who 
would hold that — when we talk about the 
absence of world war — we have a very limited 
world in mind. There are people on every 
continent whose world would have been shat- 
tered and often destroyed by events that many of 
us here would call little local difficulties. These 
people discern from the international structures 
that we have created, such as the UN, that our 
world is a place in which political, economic and 
military power is restricted. They observe the great 
paradox of the UN: that, as the international 
community of independent States has grown, 
power in it is given to fewer hands. 
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The Secretary-General has drawn our attention 
to an example of this: the impact on many 
countries of indebtedness and methods of debt 
servicing — a complex and sensitive issue. If the 
rich could hire other people to die for them — the 
old proverb says — the poor could make a 
wonderful living. Measures such as adjustment 
programs and debt rescheduling are important 
elements of a strategy which may be successful. | 
say ‘may’ because we cannot yet assume that the 
problem is solved. 


Moreover, we have to be careful that the cure 
will not kill the patient. We have to take care that, 
while adjustment measures may restore credit- 
worthiness and stability to debtor countries, they 
do not undermine the often fragile democracy 
existing in these countries. And those debtor 
countries who are going through the adjustment 
process have every right to expect support from 
the international community: in policies leading 
to reasonable interest rates, for example, credible 
exchange rates; and better access to the markeis 
of industrialised countries. 


This is an example not only of the concentration 
of power but also of concentrated power being 
exercised outside the influence of this organisa- 
tion. This process began, in fact, when the 
founding nations gathered to organise a United 
Nations. In Australia, we noted that the topic of 
discussion was not paths to peace so much as the 
distribution of power: who should have it, who 
should share it. This was the grain of sand that was 
put into the machinery of world government. The 
machinery works; there is no argument about it. 
As | have said, it provides world order, world 
authority and the foundation for a true world 
community. But the machinery could work better. 
It could work better for those who were not 
present at the power-sharing ceremonies 40 years 
ago. 

At the UN, we weave complex webs of 
theology and rhetoric about such developments as 
apartheid, for example, or disarmament. We have 
learned to live with these problems. Some of us 
employ experts who spend their entire careers 
working at them. Somehow, the problems remain 
and even grow. This is in spite of the fact that they 
create concern and sometimes even terror among 
many people who rely on us for representation. 
The Australian Government contends that, at this 
40th Assembly, we should start the process by 
which the organisation becomes more effective at 
dealing with such problems for the greater good. 
And | have deliberately nominated apartheid and 
disarmament, both because of their potential for 
disaster and the better capacity of the UN to deal 
with them. 
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| do not intend to dwell on the evil nature of 
apartheid, which is obvious to all of us here. It is a 
moral abomination. The South African Govern- 
ment has carried out some cosmetic pruning to it 
but its trunk, its main branches and its roots 
remain in the main untouched. The question is: 
will its inevitable downfall be even more violent 
than we have already witnessed or can we help 
remove it relatively peacefully? Each day of 
bloodshed in South Africa makes the prospect of 
moderation more remote. The Australian Govern- 
ment still maintains, however, that it should try 
peaceful pressure while it can to persuade the 
South African Government to abandon a barbaric 
system which is inevitably heading for massive 
violence, and join a world which has more 
civilised standards. 

Australia has suspended new official investment 
in South Africa and prohibited South African 
Government investment in Australia.’- Australian 
banks and other financial institutions have been 
asked to suspend new loans to borrowers in South 
Africa. We have taken steps to withdraw our 
Trade Commissioner from South Africa and to 
withdraw government assistance to Australians 
trading with South Africa. Australia will no longer 
export to South Africa petroleum products, com- 
puters and equipment known to be of use to South 
African security forces. We have prohibited the 
import of krugerrands, all other coins minted in 
South Africa and military supplies. 

We have introduced a code of conduct? for 
Australian companies operating in South Africa 
which ensures that they do not profit from the use 
of racist labour laws and practices. We are 
preparing a strategy for the meeting this month of 
the Commonwealth Heads of Government to 
continue this policy. We have in mind setting up a 
group of international authorities to work out 
proposals for peaceful transition in South Africa as 
well as a group which will study ways in which 
new investment in South Africa can be suspended. 


The Australian Government is also working in 
this organisation for a worldwide, mandatory 
system of economic sanctions. We appreciate the 
concern that some governments have that sanc- 
tions will hurt black South Africans. They should 
note that black South Africans themselves are 
calling for such sanctions, even though they could 
be put to death for doing so. The South Africans 
who will suffer most from sanctions will be the 
privileged white elite who are benefitting most 
from the apartheid system. Recent overtures by 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, 
pages 778-80. 

2. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, pages 
337-42. 
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Apartheid: new arrivals at the Crossroads squatters’ camp near Capetown. Many black South Africans, searching for 
work and unable to find homes in the townships or unwilling to live separated from their families in all-male hostels 
have become squatters and live under constant threat of forced removal. (UN photo). 


white businessmen to black leaders indicate that 
business has a clearer vision of reality than the 
zealots in the South African Government. Austra- 
lia believes that it is especially important that 
those countries who are major investors in South 
Africa should take up an active role in the 
campaign for sanctions for which Australia will be 
working. 

The case of Namibia is a closely-related prob- 
lem. As a member of the Council of Namibia and 
a nation with a close interest in decolonisation, 
Australia is especially concerned at South Africa’s 
flagrant defiance of the UN in this matter. The UN 
terminated South Africa’s mandate over Namibia 
nearly 20 years ago. It established the Council as 
the legal administering authority. UN resolutions 
set out a simple and workable plan for the 
handover of Namibia to its people through free 
elections. The South African Government's refusal 
to do this has led to South African forces 
rampaging in their neighbours’ territory and 
murdering their neighbours’ citizens. We con- 
demn South Africa’s behaviour in this matter, 
which adds another reason for the Security 
Council imposing mandatory economic sanctions 
on a government which is rapidly running out of 
friends. 
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Nuclear disarmament is an example of an issue 
on which sfgnificant advance has been achieved 
but not so significant as to dispel the fear that 
many people have about it. By progress, | mean 
such fundamentally important arrangements as 
the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty (ABM) and the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) | and |l 
agreements. | have especially in mind the NPT, 
whose Review Conference ended only 10 days 
ago. The NPT has made an extraordinary con- 
tribution to stability in the nuclear age, providing 
security for all of us (signatories or not). The 
Review Conference itself was an encouraging 
example of international co-operation. Treaty 
partners reaffirmed its validity and strength. Bul 
they also argued that it needs to be more 
effectively implemented in such key areas as the 
development of the safeguards regime. They drew 
attention to the urgent need for Article VI to be 
fully implemented and to the particular responsi- 
bility of the nuclear weapon States. 

The agreement on a treaty for a South Paciti 
nuclear free zone, reached by member States of 
the South Pacific Forum last month, was wel- 
comed at the Conference. Nuclear weapon States 
are invited to adhere to the relevant protocols of 
this treaty. | repeat the invitation today. The 
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Antarctic is exempted from the international arms 
race by specific provisions against its militarisa- 
tion. As an Antarctic Treaty party we applaud this 
and the general manner in which the Antarctic is 
managed. 

So progress has been made on this potentially 
most destructive problem facing us. But it must 
also be said that the progress has been slow, often 
limited and often grudging. The Australian Gov- 
ernment says this, not as a bystander wringing its 
hands, but as an active and sometimes frustrated 
participant in the disarmament process. We have 
a right to express this frustration. We understand 
that the major and primary responsibility for 
nuclear disarmament and the prevention of nuc- 
lear war lies with the nuclear weapon States, and 
particularly the superpowers. In this sense, dis- 
armament suffers from the same irony that afflicts 
the UN as a whole: though the effects of nuclear 
war would be felt by all, direct power to prevent it 
is restricted to a few. 

The few should reflect on this: probably as 
many as 30 States, including Australia, have 
considered acquiring nuclear weapons at one 
time or other because of the security and status 
they were thought to provide. They have decided 
not to, because they accept the norm laid down in 
the NPT that nuclear weapons are simply not 
acceptable in the progressive world order. In 
making this decision, these States earned the right 
to influence the disarmament process, rather than 
leave it to an exclusive coterie of nuclear powers. 
They have earned the right to point out aspects of 
the process which give them cause for concern. 

Australia appreciates the complexities of the 
process. Our view is that the foremost goal of 
disarmament negotiations is early and radical 
reductions in the number of nuclear weapons. If 
negotiations focus on this and if they take tair 
account of the valid interest of each party in the 
maintenance of stability, it should not be all that 
difficult to identify the numbers and type of 
weapon systems which could be reduced. Diffi- 
culties would arise if the negotiations are not 
conducted in the fair way | have just described. 
They would also arise if agreement on reductions 
is made conditional on other issues. We would be 
deeply concerned if linkage with other, perhaps 
related, but clearly separate matters held up 
movement towards reduction of weapons. 


Another of our concerns is the possibility of an 
arms race in space. The Australian Government 
has declined to endorse the United States’ 
Strategic Defence Initiative. We prefer that maxi- 
mum attention be given to eliminating existing 
weapons systems, preserving the ABM regime and 
enhancing international efforts to ensure that 
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activities in space remain exclusively for peaceful 
purposes. It is necessary to speak plainly in a 
situation in which there is inadequate clarity 
about the facts. There should be no weapons 
system in space, in our view. If there are such 
systems, and if those who propose the exclusively 
peaceful use of space have such systems already 
there, they should remove them. If there is any 
honest difference in interpreting what constitutes 
permissible research under the ABM Treaty, those 
who want to preserve the ABM regime should be 
able to work the differences out. 


The Soviet Union has proposed to the Assembly 
that we should take a new step towards interna- 
tional co-operation in space. The Australian Gov- 
ernment will study the proposal carefully and 
critically, bearing in mind all the ramifications of 
the extensive research on this matter which has 
already been conducted over many years by the 
Soviet Union. 


Our most immediate concern on arms control 
and disarmament is the failure to agree on a treaty 
which would prohibit all nuclear tests by all States 
in all environments for all time. Such a compre- 
hensive ban is essential to an end to an arms race. 
This is why it has been sought for the best part of 
25 years. This is why commitments to negotiate 
such a treaty have been made in so many existing 
international agreements, including the NPT. And 
this is why progress towards such a treaty has 
been so frustratingly slow. The concluding docu- 
ment of the NPT Review Conference called on the 
nuclear weapon States to resume negotiations on 
a comprehensive test ban (CTB) treaty as a matter 
of urgency and before the end of this year. 


| propose to take up this call at the Assembly. | 
direct it particularly at those members of the 
Conference on Disarmament (CD) who have 
withheld consensus on proposals which Australia 
and others have made so that practical work can 
be started without delay on a CTB treaty. Procedu- 
ral wrangling about how that work should be 
described does a terrible disservice to the com- 
munity that we represent here. We all know that 
there are differences of view on the issues of 
scope, verification and compliance in such a CTB 
arrangement. The only way these differences will 
be resolved is for us to sit down together and work 
on them. As the NPT Review Conference prop- 
oses, this should be done without more delay. If 
delay continues, the Australian Government in- 
tends to search for an alternative means of settling 
the problems of scope, verification and com- 
pliance. In other words, if there are nuclear 
weapon States who have problems with the 
details of scope, verification and compliance, we 
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intend to work with like-minded non-nuclear 
weapon States to establish a working alternative. 


Before | leave the disarmament issue, | wish to 
record the Australian Government's appreciation 
of the decision by the Government of China 
earlier this year that it would participate in work 
on a CTB treaty as soon as it is able to be started in 
the CD. One nuclear weapon State — France — 
chooses by contrast to take no part in discussing 
the test ban issue. Moreover, it continues to 
conduct tests in the Pacific, far from metropolitan 
France in what is now within the area of the South 
Pacific nuclear free zone. It continues to do so 
over the vehement and consistent protest of the 
nations in the area. 

Australia takes no pleasure in disputes with 
France. But France insists on provoking dispute 
through its testing policy and activities in the 
region which President Mitterrand himself has 
admitted are an absurd crime and a sabotage. This 
makes us all the more bitter to be told by France 
that it will not conduct these so-called harmless 
nuclear tests in France rather than where we and 
our friends live. This is why we resent so much, 
acts of sabotage on the territory of a nation which 
considered France to be its friend. 

Disarmament and the problems of southern 
Africa are but two of the major issues before the 
world community which have caused speculation 
about the capacity of the international system to 
resolve longstanding issues on its agenda. | have 
in mind those problems which threaten interna- 
tional or regional security such as the tragic 
turmoil in Lebanon and the continuing occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan which we continue to con- 
demn. | repeat Australia’s condemnation of Viet- 
nam’s continuing occupation of Cambodia, 
though we are encouraged by recent signs of 
progress towards political settlement brought ab- 
out by the good offices of our friends Indonesia 
and Malaysia. 

We have also been heartened by some signs of 
forward movement towards a comprehensive 
settlement in the Middle East. Despite the deplor- 
able Israeli violation of the sovereignty of Tunisia, 
we still hope that all sides will work towards early 
and substantive negotiations. In these and other 
cases, the ability of this organisation to effect 
solutions have been limited in various ways. The 
veto has been used in the Security Council, not in 
the dispassionate, tutelary manner envisaged 40 
years ago but more to protect the interests of the 
veto powers. Threats to the international system 
come from the effects of under-development and 
trade inequity as well as from war. But the 
Security Council — despite its peace-keeping 
obligations — shares little if any of the power 
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wielded on these issues through such bodies as 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF). The ques- 
tion arises: should wider potentially destabilising 
issues, as well as military threats, be considered 
by the Security Council? 

Hundreds of thousands of people are being 
destroyed by the war between Iraq and Iran. 
Twenty-five members of this organisation — some 
of them with great influence — sell arms to one or 
other of the combatants. Nine member nations 
sell arms to both. Should UN members be allowed 
without penalty to turn the lraq-lran war into a 
gigantic arms bazaar as well as a charnel house? 
Practical answers to these terrible problems are 
available and they can be forged by this organisa- 
tion. It is my Government's hope that the Security 
Council will be able, impartially, to assist both 
countries in moving towards a resolution of this 
terrible conflict. 

The record of the UN in easing the decolonisa- 
tion process is an invaluable one, as | have said. 
But colonisation survives and — even in its last 


moments — it causes pain and tension. We see 
this especially in the Pacific region. The question 
should be asked: should decolonisation — its 


pace and its extent — be left to the colonising 
power or should it be a matter for involvement by 
this organisation? 

Prevention of nuclear war is the most im- 
mediately pressing task facing us today. This 
demands nuclear disarmament. Negotiations on 
the issue are proceeding in Geneva and we are all 
grateful for that. It has to be appreciated that the 
minutiae of arms control arrangements can only 
practically be dealt with by those immediately 
involved. But the ramifications of arms control 
arrangements — or lack of such arrangements — 
flow beyond the borders and responsibilities of 
those immediately involved. Is there a case for the 
proposal by my distinguished colleague from 
Burkina Faso% for the Security Council — the 
world’s paramount peacekeeping organisation — 
to meet especially to discuss peace and disarma- 
ment in the context of world economic and social 
development? Should the Council be reformed to 
reflect more accurately the world as it is today? 
The UN and its institutions have contributed to 
peace and progress on a scale and in ways that 
almost defy valuation. Could it do even better 
without structures which may be found after 
careful evaluation to be imperfect or outdated? 


These questions have been heard before. They 
are heard more often as the UN advances into 
respectable maturity. They were raised at the 
Security Council last week, where a degree of 


3. Formerly Upper Volta in central-west Africa. (Ed). 
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On 4 October Dr Peter Dunn, Superin- 
tendent of the Organic Chemistry Divi- 
sion of the Defence Department's 
Materials Research Laboratories (MRL) 
in Melbourne, was invested as a Mem- 
ber of the Order of Australia. The 
award, conferred on Dr Dunn by the 
Lieutenant Governor of Victoria, Sir 
John Young, in a ceremony in Mel- 
bourne, was in recognition of his 
service as a member of a UN team 
which visited Iran in March 1984 to 
determine whether chemical weapons 
had been used in the Gulf War. The 
selection of Dr Dunn reflected not 
only his own considerable scientific 
skills but also Australia’s prominent 
role in international efforts against 
chemical weapons. Dr Dunn’‘s trip 
through Iran, together with experts 
from Sweden, Switzerland and Spain, 
a United Nations representative and 
lranian officials, took him into war 
zones and other military areas. The 
team was required to examine unex- 
ploded bombs as well as to defuse 
chemical weapons and take samples 
of their contents. The team also saw 
some of the victims of chemical 
weapons which included a visit to a 
coroner’s mortuary. The team con- 
cluded that chemical weapons had 
been used in the war and identified 
two of the agents: mustard gas, which 
had been used on the battlefields of 
World War I, and the German- 


developed nerve agent, Tabun. The team’s report. the first time ever that a United Nations investigation had 
confirmed the use of chemical weapons, was forwarded to the Secretary-General and tabled in the Security Council 
on 26 March 1984. (See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 3, March 1984, page 223). The effort of Dr Dunn and other team 
members, made at considerable personal risk, showed that it was possible for the UN to play a role in investigating 
reports of the use of chemical weapons. Australia is doing everything it can to bring about a ban on chemical 
weapons, in particular a convention to prohibit their use, production, or stockpiling. Dr Dunn (left) is pictured during 


the investitute ceremony with Sir John Young. (AIS photo). 


consensus evolved in favour of the need for 
greater commitment and efficiency. Australia 
raises them here in an attempt to get the issues that 
they raise examined while we are of a mind to 
reflect on our achievements and our failures. We 
raise these questions in a spirit of active and 
profound loyalty to the UN and its ideals. 


Australia is one of the founding and original 
members of the UN. We are a member of the 
Security Council. We have provided moral, 
physical and financial support for a vast range of 
UN activities: from control over narcotics, keep- 
ing the peace, improving the status of women, the 
health of children, to the survival of refugees. In 
all these activities, the Australian Government has 
had the benefit of the great goodwill of the 
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Australian people. We appreciate the complica- 
tions of the system. We understand the drawbacks 
of the political process. We know that nations 
cannot be expected to ignore genuine national 
interests. 

But we also realise that the UN will get 
nowhere if we are not also fuelled by the idealism 
which created such concepts as WHO, UNESCO, 
UNHCR, the Development Program and the 
Conference on Disarmament. We should, there- 
fore, take our 40th anniversary as an opportunity 
to renew this idealism, committed to ensuring that 
the operations and structure of the UN are not 
vehicles for our own shortcomings or ambitions 
but are relevant to a world whose complexity and 
needs could not have been imagined 40 years 
ago. 
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Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the opening ceremony of the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM), in Nassau, The Bahamas, on 16 October: 


We Commonwealth leaders assembled here at Nassau are the inheritors of a great tradition. It is the 
tradition of a Commonwealth emerged from Empire; like most great traditions it is not without flaw or 


blemish. 


But the very fact that we are a Commonwealth that has emerged from Empire with a greater measure 
of common purpose is itself a measure of the strength of this tradition. 


Let us at the outset of this Meeting ask ourselves 
the question — what have been the elements, the 
secret if you like, of that strength? And let us ask 
that question seeking to find in the answer a guide 
in discharging our high responsibilities. 

if | could put it in a simple phrase, | believe the 
essence of that strength has been in an under- 
standing of the limits of power. 

Let me be precise. In the immediate post-war 
period, it would have been possible for Britain to 
maintain for longer than it did the colonial status 
of the Indian sub-continent. It had the instruments 
of power to do so, but it understood the limits of 
that power. 

And those limits were understood through a 
proper perception of the force of other rights and 
interests which together constituted a countervail- 
ing power. These included the right and deter- 
mination of people to be free to determine their 
different destinies; and it included an enlightened 
self-interest on the part of a Britain which under- 
stood that, in the long-term, its own economic, 
political and strategic concerns would be better 
protected by accommodating the new realities. 

This countervailing power is not so susceptible 
to measurement as the power that can be 
accounted in battalions, squadrons and the ele- 
ments of military and economic weaponry. But all 
our history as a Commonwealth has shown that it 
is no less real for that reason. It has an inexorable 
capacity to grow and ultimately to overcome 
those who would take refuge in this sterile 
accounting of conventional power. 

Some would argue that, at times, the limits of 
power have not been understood sufficiently 
early. It has been argued of Britain. It has been 
equally argued of Australia, in relation to Papua 
New Guinea. 

But | repeat, we assemble as a unique institution 
representing a quarter of the world’s population, 
one third of its sovereign and independent na- 
tions, meeting as equals because, however falter- 
ingly at times, we have together learned the limits 
of power. 
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And that learning process has given the Com- 
monwealth a particular capacity to recognise in 
time the need for change; to discern civilised 
directions for change; and, at important moments, 
to be an effective agent for change. 

If my answer then to this question — what is the 
secret of the strength of our Commonwealth 
tradition — is correct, | believe it can usefully 
inform our approach to the major issues before us 
in the coming week. 

Without doubt the predominant of these is, and 
should be, South Africa, an issue of historic 
concern to the Commonwealth. If ever there was a 
regime which should have learnt from our experi- 
ence the lesson of the limits of power it is that in 
South Africa. They are the sterile accountants of 
our day who would measure their capacity to 
insulate themselves against the pressure of inevit- 
able change by the size of their military arsenal. 

They are wrong. For the force of that counter- 
vailing power is growing, it is inexorable and it is 
unquenchable. The spirit of men and women 
yearning to be free, to have that right to determine 
their own destiny will not be extinguished. It will 
not be extinguished, however brutally that arsenal 
is unleashed upon them. 

The world that is witness to events in South 
Africa is becoming increasingly impatient. | be- 
lieve it is looking to us to draw upon our tradition, 
to seek to apply to South Africa the lessons we 
have learned from our own experience. This will 
require us to strengthen, by our decisions, the 
countervailing power that is growing by the day 
within and outside South Africa. This will require 
us to examine and to be prepared to implement 
the option of further effective economic sanctions. 

But just as importantly it will require us to 
sustain the flame of enlightened self-interest that 
has now been lit in South Africa, and is manifest in 
the recent talks in Lusaka between representatives 
of South African business and the African Nationa! 
Congress (ANC). For the fact is that all the 
economic capacity that has been established in 
South Africa and which now disproportionately 
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benefits the few, will only endure and be available 
for the benefit of all if a new, free and just South 
Africa is created. 

Equally, Australia believes that all nations have 
a duty to encourage the two superpowers to 
recognise the limits of power. They have the 
Capacity not only to destroy each other a thousand 
times over but indeed to obliterate the human race 
from the face of this planet. This threat, and the 
squandering of resources it entails, is now central 
to the concerns of mankind. 

And so, while repudiating the illusory calls of 
unilateral disarmament, we from this Common- 
wealth have the opportunity to bring the pressure 
of our resolution upon the superpowers to under- 
stand and discharge their obligations to all people 
to work for the progressive reduction of nuclear 
arsenals through balanced and verifiable agree- 
ments. The people of the South Pacific have 
themselves projected this resolve by their recent 
successful introduction of the South Pacific nuc- 
lear free zone treaty. 


CHOGM: communique 


Finally, in our deliberations in the economic 
area we should acknowledge the limits of power. 
Australia believes that we live in an era in which 
recognition of the mutual benefits of a multilateral 
trading system are in danger of disappearing. 
Increasingly there are those who would embrace 
the ultimately self-defeating power of protection- 
ism. This is a dangerous outlook, and one which 
we should seek, by our work together, to dispel. 


We have learned from our experience, we 
reflect in our tradition, that conflict can give way 
to harmony. We rightly accept as an article of 
shared faith that the colour of people’s skin is as 
irrelevant as the colour of their eyes to their 
political, economic and social rights. 


Let us by our approach to our task in the coming 
days, and by the decisions we take, not only 
confirm this article of faith within the Common- 
wealth but seek to make it a reality for all those 
who look to us for help. 


Text of the communique issued at the conclusion of the Nassau CHOGM, on 22 October: 


Commonwealth Heads of Government met in 
Nassau from 16 to 22 October 1985. Of the 46 
countries which attended 41 were represented by 
their Heads of State or Prime Ministers. The Prime 
Minister of The Bahamas, Sir Lynden Pindling, 
was in the Chair. 

Heads of Government sent a message of feli- 
citation to Her Majesty the Queen as Head of the 
Commonwealth. They expressed great pleasure at 
the opportunity of meeting in Nassau and deep 
appreciation of the excellent arrangements made 
for the Meeting and the generous hospitality 
extended to them by the Government of The 
Bahamas. 

Heads of Government warmly welcomed their 
colleagues from Brunei Darussalam, which had 
joined the Commonwealth on resuming inde- 
pendence in 1984, and from St. Vincent and the 
Grenadines and the Republic of Maldives, which 
had become full members since the last Meeting. 

Heads of Government expressed their deep 
sense of loss at the death of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi of India, who had chaired their last 
Meeting, and of President Forbes Burnham of 
Guyana and Prime Minister Tom Adams of 
Barbados, and recalled their significant services to 
the Commonwealth. 
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In reviewing international developments since 
their last Meeting, Heads of Government were 
concerned by the continuing evidence of a 
decline in commitment to co-operative 
approaches to the ordering of global affairs. 
Meeting as they did while the General Assembly 
of the United Nations was marking the 40th 
anniversary of the founding of the world body, 
Heads of Government felt impelled to voice their 
concerns, and their hopes for the future, in their 
separate Nassau declaration on world order. Their 
views on a number of other important problems 
and issues are set out below. 


Disarmament 


Heads of Government welcomed the reactiva- 
tion of bilateral arms talks between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. They recognised that 
these negotiations would be significantly influ- 
enced by the forthcoming meeting in November 
between General-Secretary Gorbachev and Presi- 
dent Reagan, and stressed the importance of a 
constructive and positive outcome. They urged 
the two leaders to achieve their declared objective 
of preventing an arms race in space and terminat- 
ing it on earth. 

As world civilisation was already under threat 
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from existing nuclear arsenals, they appealed to 
the two leaders to halt the nuclear arms race and 
begin without delay the process of reversing it 
through significant measures of nuclear disarma- 
ment. Most stressed in particular the need to 
prevent a new and uncontrolled arms race in 
outer space. 

Recognising the significant contribution which 
the cessation of nuclear testing within the 
framework of an effective nuclear disarmament 
process would represent, they called upon nuc- 
lear weapons States to facilitate and pursue 
vigorously through the Conference on Disarma- 
ment the early resolution of outstanding problems, 
including the problem of verification, over a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. In the meantime 
most Heads of Government stressed the need for 
earnest effort to be made for an immediate halt to 
the testing of nuclear weapons. Most Heads of 
Government recalled the importance of the con- 
sensus declaration of the Third Review Confer- 
ence of the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

Heads of Government expressed special con- 
cern that some countries might be involved in the 
actual or potential manufacture of chemical 
weapons, and urged that a global and verifiable 
agreement to ban the development, production, 
stockpiling and deployment of chemical weapons 
be achieved as soon as possible. 


Small States 


Heads of Government welcomed the report, 
‘Vulnerability: Small States in the Global Society’, 
prepared by the consultative group set up follow- 
ing their New Delhi Meeting. They expressed their 
appreciation of the comprehensive and sensitive 
analysis of the situation of small States and of the 
unique problems that arise from their inherent 
high level of vulnerability. They believed the 
report would help to increase international aware- 
ness of the link between the well-being of small 
States and wider concerns for peace and security, 
and that this would enlarge the possibilities for 
creative international responses. Heads of Gov- 
ernment, however, stressed that action to reduce 
the vulnerability of these States should not dimin- 
ish their status as independent, sovereign and 
equal members of the world community. Efforts 
should be directed at working for the realisation of 
a global environment safe for small States and 
conducive to their economic viability. 

Heads of Government welcomed the wide 
range of approaches suggested in the group's 
report directed at enabling small States to become 
more self-reliant both through their own initiatives 
and through bilateral and multilateral action. They 
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also endorsed the report's emphasis on the 
increased potential for action at the regional level. 
Noting with approval that some governments had 
already established programs of support for small 
States, they urged continuing appraisal of these 
programs in the light of the report. They also 
encouraged other governments in a position to do 
so to establish similar programs. 

Heads of Government drew particular attention 
to the analysis and recommendations pertaining 
to the economies of small States. In respect of 
immediate international action, they called on 
international financial institutions to pay due 
regard, in providing access to their resources, to 
the structural problems which impede economic 
diversification and which are compounded by the 
relatively higher per capita costs for installing and 
maintaining infrastructure including transporta- 
tion, the latter being of particular significance to 
small island States. They commended the report's 
recommendations regarding graduation from the 
International Development Association (IDA) and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD), and supported the view 
expressed in the report that ‘relatively high per 
capita income levels give a distorted view of 
actual development achievement. We regard it as 
extremely important that graduation should not be 
applied to small States until there is assurance of 
adequate availability of capital from other 
sources’. 

They stressed too the relevance of support for 
regional efforts to help overcome the problems 
emanating from small size. Recognising the inevi- 
tability of the relative openness of their economies 
and their susceptibility to external and internal 
shocks, they called also for early attention to the 
recommendations concerning favourable access 
to product markets and to international safety-net 
arrangements. 

Heads of Government stressed the particular 
problems being faced by small land-locked States 
in southern Africa, especially at this time, and the 
need for increased assistance for domestic and 
regional efforts to overcome their transportation 
and other special problems. 

Heads of Government asked the Secretary- 
General to undertake appropriate action to 
follow-up the report’s conclusions and recom- 
mendations and to ensure that small States con- 
tinue to receive priority in the economic and 
developmental assistance rendered by the Secre- 
tariat. They welcomed the fact that the report 
pointed directions in which small States could 
take measures to increase their national security 
capacity and urged the need for a sustained 
Commonwealth-wide effort to ensure that max- 
imum benefit is derived from it. They also 
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undertook to consider such appropriate forms of 
collective support as have been referred to in the 
report, both within the Commonwealth and 
through the United Nations. In addition, they 
called for a meeting of Commonwealth officials to 
formulate a program of action to implement the 
recommendations and to press for international 
action where required. 

Heads of Government drew particular attention 
to the recommendations that the United Nations 
should strengthen its capacity to safeguard the 
security of vulnerable States and that the United 
Nations Secretary-General should play a more 
active role, in the spirit of Article 99 of the United 
Nations Charter, in responding to requests fram a 
State feeling itself under military threat. 

Heads of Government also stressed the import- 
ance of the role that the Commonwealth 
Secretary-General could play in assisting a coun- 
try anticipating a security crisis. 

Recognising the importance to small States of 
participation in the work of the United Nations, 
Heads of Government expressed appreciation of 
the support given by Australia for the office in 
New York accommodating the permanent mis- 
sions at the United Nations of several small 
member States from the Asia-Pacific region. They 
also requested the Commonwealth Secretary- 
General to explore the possibility of the extension 
of similar facilities to other regional groups and 
might seek such assistance for the consideration of 
member governments. They also agreed to con- 
sider the possibility of collective funding and 
requested the Secretary-General to present pro- 
posals to member States. 

In commending the report to the international 
community Heads of Government asked the 
Secretary-General to facilitate its circulation both 
within and beyond the Commonwealth. 


Southern Africa 


Heads of Government, having set out in their 
separate statement, ‘The Commonwealth accord 
on southern Africa’, a united Commonwealth 
response to the continuing problem of apartheid 
in South Africa, also addressed the other major 
issues of the region: the question of South Africa’s 
continued illegal occupation of Namibia and the 
regime’s acts of aggression against its neighbour- 
ing States. 

Heads of Government were gravely concerned 
that Namibia’s independence had been further 
delayed. They considered the establishment of the 
so-called interim administration as null and void 
and renewed their call for the immediate imple- 
mentation of Security Council Resolution 435 
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(1978) which they reaffirmed as the only accept- 
able basis for bringing Namibia to independence. 
In accordance with this position, they again 
rejected attempts to delay Namibia’s freedom by 
linking it to the withdrawal of Cuban troops from 
Angola. They also stressed that the policy of 
‘constructive engagement’ had failed to end South 
Africa’s intransigence over Namibia as well as 
over apartheid. 


Heads of Government recalled that in New 
Delhi they had agreed that if South Africa con- 
tinued to obstruct the implementation of Resolu- 
tion 435, the adoption of appropriate measures 
under the Charter of the United Nations would 
have to be considered. They also agreed that the 
action which they envisaged in their separate 
accord on South Africa should be directed equally 
towards ensuring South Africa’s compliance with 
the wishes of the international community on the 
question of Namibia. 


Heads of Government recalled that when South 
Africa entered into pacts with Angola and 
Mozambique early in 1984, the hope had been 
expressed that they would lead to peace in the 
region. But far from breaking the cycle of vio- 
lence, South Africa had continued to occupy 
Angolan territory and to launch attacks against 
that country. It had also continued its destabilisa- 
tion program against its neighbours as evidenced 
in its self-confessed active support for UNITA, the 
Angolan rebel movement, and in the Support 
given to the MNR, the rebel movement in 
Mozambique. Heads of Government again called 
for the immediate withdrawal of all South African 
troops from Angola and an end to all assistance to 
dissident movements in the region. They also 
called upon all States to do everything in their 
power to refrain from any actions which might 
entailed support for or encourage South African 
attacks on or continued insurgency in these 
countries. 

Heads of Government condemned the South 
African regime’s continued attacks on those 
neighbouring countries which have refused to 
enter into pacts with it. They especially deplored 
the brual attack against Botswana, a Common- 
wealth country, in June 1985. In this regard they 
expressed full support for Security Council Re- 
solution 568 (1985) which called for an end to all 
such acts of aggression and demanded that South 
Africa make full compensation to Botswana for 
the loss of life, injury and damage to property. 

Heads of Government approved the report of 
the Commonwealth Committee on southern Afri- 
ca and in commending its work asked it to 
continue paying particular attention to develop- 
ments in Namibia and South Africa. 
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A glimpse of Cyprus’ troubled past — an Armoured Personnel Carrier (APC) of the UN 2nd Command Group of the 
Canadian contingent, on patrol at the Nicosia airport in September 1974. The wreckage of a Cyprus Airways Trident 
aircraft gives silent testimony to the turmoil of inter-communal strife. (UN photo). 


Heads of Government agreed that the program 
to counteract apartheid propaganda they had 
launched in New Delhi should be continued. 

Heads of Government welcomed the progress 
made by Commonwealth training programs for 
South African and Namibian refugees and agreed 
that these be expanded. 


Cyprus 


Heads of Government reaffirmed the position 
they took at New Delhi and their support for the 
independence, sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
unity and non-aligned status of Cyprus, and 
reiterated their condemnation and non- 
recognition of the unilateral declaration of inde- 
pendence by the Turkish Cypriot authorities in 
November 1983. They declared that they would 
not recognise, and denounced, the subsequent 
measures designed to consolidate the secessionist 
State in the area of Cyprus which to their deep 
regret remains under foreign occupation. They 
noted with satisfaction that no other country 
besides Turkey had recognised or given assistance 
to the illegal entity. Heads of Government stressed 
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the importance of securing compliance with 
Security Council resolutions calling for the with- 
drawal of the unilateral declaration of independ- 
ence and the continuation of the United Nations 
Secretary-General’s mission of good offices, and, 
in particular, Security Council Resolutions 541 
and 550. They strongly supported his latest 
initiative and expressed the hope that all parties 
would co-operate fully with him so that the 
negotiations could lead to a just and peaceful 
settlement in accordance with the Charter princi- 
ples and United Nations resolutions on Cyprus. 
They also urged that no action be taken which 
might exacerbate the situation. 

Heads of Government commended the work of 
the Commonwealth Action Group on Cyprus they 
had set up at their last Meeting and the support it 
had given to the United Nations Secretary- 
General's good offices mission. As an expression 
of their continuing solidarity with the Government 
and people of Cyprus and their colleague, the 
President of Cyprus, they agreed that the Group 
should continue to monitor developments and 
assist the Secretary-General’s efforts. 
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Belize 


Heads of Government reaffirmed their full 
support for the efforts of the Government of Belize 
to maintain its territorial integrity and consolidate 
its independence in the context of the claims to a 
part of its territory by Guatemala. Noting positive 
indications of a shared desire to reach agreement, 
they urged the parties to pursue negotiations to 
achieve a lasting settlement at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. They reaffirmed their readiness to co- 
operate in the search for a settlement and the 
mandate authorising the Secretary-General to 
convene the Commonwealth Ministerial Commit- 
tee on Belize whenever necessary. They com- 
mended the continuing role of the British Govern- 
ment in helping to provide for Belize’s security. 


Guyana 


Heads of Government welcomed the construc- 
tive efforts underway to resolve the controversy 
arising from Venezuela’s territorial claim to more 
than two-thirds of Guyana’s territory. They noted 
that the Governments of both countries had 
referred the choice of means of settlement to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations in 
accordance with the 1966 Geneva Agreement, 
and had pledged every assistance for his efforts. 
They were encouraged by the expressed deter- 
mination of the two Governments to reach agree- 
ment and their hopes for a peaceful settlement. 


South Pacific 


Heads of Government reaffirmed their support 
for the right of the people of the remaining 
non-self-governing territories of the South Pacific 
to self-determination and independence in 
accordance with the Charter of the United Na- 
‘tions. They stressed the need to secure the early 
independence of New Caledonia. They endorsed 
the call by the South Pacific Forum to all parties to 
engage in constructive dialogue for a peaceful and 
lasting resolution of New Caledonia’s problems. 
While welcoming the fact that France had agreed 
to an act of self-determination to be held by the 
end of 1987 at the latest, they also expressed the 
hope that there would be a positive response to 
the call on it by the South Pacific Forum that prior 
electoral reform be undertaken; and that it clarify 
its announced intentions with regard to its military 
presence in New Caledonia. 

Heads of Government expressed their belief 
that nuclear weapon free zones, on the basis, 
among other criteria, of agreements freely arrived 
at among States of a region, could constitute an 
important disarmament measure. They welcomed 
the adoption of the South Pacific nuclear free 
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zone treaty by the South Pacific Forum on 6 
August 1985 at Rarotonga as an important step in 
global and regional efforts to prevent nuclear 
proliferation. They noted that consultations would 
be held on the draft protocols to the treaty to enlist 
the support of nuclear weapon States for the treaty 
and its protocols. 

Heads of Government recognised that con- 
tinued nuclear testing in the region by France was 
a major reason for the Forum’s adoption of the 
treaty. Most of them also expressed their strong 
opposition to the continuation of nuclear tests and 
to proposals to dump or store nuclear waste in the 
region. 


South East Asia 


Heads of Government noted with great concern 
the continuing tension in South East Asia arising 
particularly from the armed conflict in Kam- 
puchea (Cambodia) which posed a serious threat 
to peace and security of the region as a whole and 
if left unchecked would lead to active intervention 
by major powers. They reaffirmed their support for 
the right of people of Kampuchea to determine 
their own destiny free from foreign interference, 
subversion and coercion. The Heads of Govern- 
ment reiterated their position, as reflected at the 
1981 Melbourne Commonwealth Heads of Gov- 
ernment Meeting, the 1982 Suva Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Regional Meeting, and at 
the 1983 New Delhi Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting, including the call for the 
speedy withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Kampuchea. They also agreed on the urgent need 
for a comprehensive political settlement which 
would ensure peace in the region. Noting the 
recent events on the issue, they emphasised that 
the search for such a settlement should be 
continued in a constructive manner. 

As a further means of ensuring lasting peace 
and stability in the region, Heads of Government 
noted with approval efforts being made towards 
the early establishment of a zone of peace, 
freedom and neutrality in the region, and urged all 
States to fully support these efforts. 


Indian Ocean 


Heads of Government noted the efforts made in 
the past two years towards agreement on the 
preparatory work for the long delayed United 
Nations Conference on the Implementation of the 
1971 Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a Zone 
of Peace. They emphasised the importance of the 
conference in view of the continuing military 
presence of outside powers in the Indian Ocean 
against the wishes of most littoral and hinterland 
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The plight of the boat people caught the attention of the world. Australia in particular responded generously by 
accepting more refugees per head of population than any other country. Many of the refugee children are 
unaccompanied minors. This young person was pictured at the Pulau Bidong refugee camp in Malaysia. (UNHCR 


photo). 


States. They reiterated the need to carry forward 
the preparations in order that the holding of the 
conference could be made possible, with the 
participation of all concerned States, in the first 
half of 1986 as called for by the relevant United 
Nations General Assembly resolution in 1984. 


The Caribbean 


Heads of Government noted with satisfaction 
the reduction of tension in the area, and the efforts 
to strengthen regional co-operation in the Carib- 
bean and pledged their support for the region’s 
collective efforts to accelerate development. 


Central America 


Heads of Government were gravely concerned 
by the continuing tension in Central America. At 
the New Delhi Meeting they had noted with great 
concern the escalation of tensions which posed a 
threat to the peace and stability of the region with 
potentially dangerous consequences for interna- 
tional security. They stressed the urgent need to 
reduce these tensions and to achieve a lasting 
peace through dialogue and negotiations. Despite 
progress in some areas, the situation had not 
improved in major respects. In this context they 
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expressed their continuing support for the Con- 
tadora Group’s efforts to promote dialogue with 
the aim of finding lasting solutions to the region's 
problems and promoting its development. Believ- 
ing that the Contadora Act of Peace and Co- 
operation in Central America of 7 September 
1984 had significantly assisted the negotiating 
process, they urged all States to refrain from 
carrying out, supporting or promoting political, 
economic or military actions which might aggra- 
vate the situation in the region, and particularly in 
Nicaragua, or impede the Group’s efforts. 


Mediterranean 


Heads of Government noted with concern the 
continuing dangerous situation of accumulation 
of forces in the Mediterranean region and the 
persistence of unresolved conflicts. They called 
for restraint and expressed the view that the 
prospects of reduction of forces and armaments in 
the region would be enhanced through a just and 
durable settlement to all the problems in the 
region. 

Heads of Government noted initiatives being 
taken by various Mediterranean countries with the 
objective of transforming their region into a zone 
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of peace, security and co-operation. They reaf- 
firmed that security, co-operation and confidence- 
building in the Mediterranean and in Europe are 
closely interrelated. 

In this context, they noted with interest the 
results and decisions of the first meeting of Foreign 
Ministers of non-aligned Mediterranean countries 
held in Valletta, Malta in September 1984, in- 
tended as a preliminary basis for further initiatives 
towards peace in the region. 

Heads of Government welcomed the reaffirma- 
tion by the Foreign Ministers of non-aligned 
Mediterranean countries at that meeting of their 
resolve to avoid the resort to force, or threat of 
force, in relations between them. They agreed to 
work actively to secure agreement on measures to 
reduce tension in the region. 


Middle East 


Heads of Government noted with deep concern 
that the tensions arising from the unresolved 
problems of the Middle East, especially the 
Palestinian issue, continued to pose a grave threat 
to international peace and security. They stressed 
the need to intensify efforts to achieve a settlement 
on the basis of relevant United Nations resolu- 
tions, Israel’s withdrawal from territories occupied 
since 1967 and recognition of the inalienable 
rights of the Palestinian people to a national 
homeland, as well as the rights of all States in the 
region to live in peace within secure borders. 
They hoped that the Jordanian-Palestinian agree- 
ment of February 1985 would assist progress 
towards a framework for durable peace. Most 
Heads of Government reaffirmed their view that 
the Palestine Liberation Organisation, as the sole 
legitimate representative of the Palestinian peo- 
ple, must be involved on an equal footing in 
negotiations for a settlement. 

Heads of Government expressed their deep 
concern at the violence which continues in 
various areas of Lebanon and reaffirmed their 
support for the territorial integrity, independence 
and sovereignty of Lebanon and for the efforts of 
the Lebanese Government and people to restore 
stability and peace to their country. 


Afghanistan 


Heads of Government noted that in spite of the 
ongoing process of indirect talks through the 
intermediary of the United Nations Secretary- 
General’s Special Representative, major barriers 
remained preventing agreement on the key provi- 
sions for eventual political agreement. They re- 
newed their call for an urgent search for a 
negotiated settlement, based on the withdrawal of 
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foreign troops and full respect for the independ- 
ence, sovereignty and non-aligned status of 
Afghanistan, and strict observance of the princi- 
ples of non-intervention and non-interference, 
which would leave the Afghan people free to 
determine their own future. They also reaffirmed 
the right of Afghan refugees to return to their 
homes in safety and honour. 


Terrorism 


Heads of Government were deeply concerned 
at the growing incidence of terrorism world-wide 
with its increasing toll on innocent lives. They 
condemned all terrorist activities whether perpe- 
trated by individuals, groups or States, and re- 
solved to counter them by every means possible. 
They in particular acknowledged the duty of 
governments to refrain from acts of, and en- 
couragement to, terrorism in the territories of 
other States, and to resist the demands of terrorists, 
including demands for safe haven. They stressed 
the need for States to co-operate more closely in 
preventing and cornbating all forms of terrorism 
and promoting appropriate action through com- 
petent international organisations. They also 
agreed to strengthen their adherence to the 
relevant legal instruments including those 
adopted under the auspices of the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation and the International 
Convention Against the Taking of Hostages. 

They urged the media to exercise due care in 
reporting on all forms of terrorist activity so as to 
avoid giving unwitting support to terrorism. 


Law of the Sea 


Heads of Government took note that the work 
of the Preparatory Commission of the Internation- 
al Seabed Authority and the International Tribunal 
for the Law of the Sea has been proceeding apace 
in Kingston and Geneva. Most reaffirmed the 
importance they attached to the Convention as an 
instrument of international co-operation and de- 
velopment and urged, as they had in New Delhi, 
that all States should accede to the Convention 
and proceed to the ratification process without 
unnecessary delay. 


World economic situation 


Heads of Government expressed concern at the 
continuing difficult world economic situation and 
its impact on developing countries. They recog- 
nised that there were positive features such as the 
control of inflation and a recovery in output in 
most developed countries. However, they also 
noted that the recovery had generally slowed 
down. They were concerned at the fragility and 
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unevenness of the recovery and its failure, so far, 
as benefit most parts of the developing world. In 
spite of progress made on some fronts, there were 
deep uncertainties about economic prospects. 
Heads of Government noted that the economic 
position of the vast majority of developing coun- 
tries remained grave, especially in sub-Saharan 
Africa, with per capita incomes falling from levels 
which were already seriously inadequate. Balance 
of payment pressures, aggravated by falling com- 
modity prices, onerous debt servicing obligations 
and reduced, or in some cases reverse, Capital 
flows had imposed severe constraints in growth. 
Heads of Government stressed the mutuality of 
interest between developed and developing coun- 
tries. They welcomed the growing recognition in 
industrial countries of the reality of interdepend- 
ence, and of the need to broaden the basis of 
expansion through bolder, co-ordinated action. In 
this regard they noted the growing importance of 
the links between finance and trade. They also 
noted the view of leading developed countries 
that exchange rates should better reflect fun- 
damental conditions than has been the case. They 
urged all countries, and particularly the major 
developed countries, to show greater concern for 
the repercussions of their policies on the develop- 
ing countries. They recognised that the critical 
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situation facing developing countries necessitated 
urgent action to improve the external environment 
— higher growth and a rollback of protectionist 
measures especially in industrial countries; lower 
interest rates; and significantly increased external 
assistance and foreign investment — as well as 
continuing efforts to improve their domestic eco- 
nomies. 


Heads of Government considered the final 
report of the consultative group on international 
economic action, which they had set up at their 
New Delhi Meeting, and expressed appreciation 
of the Group’s work. They noted its contribution 
to the holding of the special spring Washington 
meetings of the development and interim commit- 
tees in 1985. Heads of Government recalled the 
statement on economic action which they had 
issued at New Delhi. They considered it important 
to develop an active dialogue on the functioning 
of the international monetary and financial sys- 
tem. In this context they noted that the spring 
1986 meetings of the development and interim 
committees would provide an opportunity for 
in-depth examination of the relevant issues, in the 
light of the reports by the group of 10 developed 
countries and the group of 24 developing coun- 
tries. 
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The tragedy of Afghanistan continues on an enormous scale. Refugee life is especially difficult for the aged. This 
couple was pictured in a refugee camp near Jehangirabad, North-West Frontier, Pakistan. (UNHCR photo). 
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Financial flows 


Heads of Government noted the serious de- 
cline, since they last met, in financial flows to 
developing countries. There had been a substan- 
tial fall in multilateral official flows, bank lending, 
foreign investment and export credit, and stagna- 
tion in concessional flows. Net flows of resources 
to developing countries as a whole had become 
negative. 


Heads of Government reviewed the developing 
country debt problem and acknowledged the 
continuing validity of the concern expressed in 
the report of the Commonwealth expert group on 
debt. Despite action by banks, international finan- 
cial institutions and governments to stabilise it, the 
situation remained precarious. They welcomed 
the report’s detailed attention to the serious debt 
problems of many low-income developing coun- 
tries, to which insufficient attention had been paid 
by the international community. 


Heads of Government emphasised the import- 
ance attached to the role of multilateral institu- 
tions in channelling resources to developing 
countries. They welcomed the growing consensus 
reflected at the Seoul meetings of the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund (IMF) on the 
need for these institutions to have a considerably 
enlarged role in supporting growth-oriented 
adjustment. They noted the proposals of the 
United States Administration in this regard, and 
looked forward to early elaboration of the details. 
They called for a substantial general capital 
increase to permit the World Bank to fulfil the 
larger role envisaged for it. In the case of the small 
island economies this role should, in the prevail- 
ing economic circumstances, include a review of 
the graduation policy which has been progressive- 
ly applied to those economies. In relation to 
low-income countries it was crucial to secure a 
substantially increased replenishment for IDA 8, 
with strict respect for the timetable envisaged by 
the Development Committee. 


Heads of Government recognised the need for 
adjustment in countries drawing on IMF re- 
sources. They also acknowledged that in many 
cases adjustment had to take place over a longer 
period, with conditionality appropriate to the 
circumstances of the country concerned and the 
time period required. While closer co-ordination 
between the IMF and the World Bank was 
necessary, there was growing concern about 
cross-conditionality; they emphasised the value of 
the Secretariat making a careful study of this issue 
as requested by Finance Ministers. Heads of 
Government welcomed the reactivation of the 
IMF Trust Fund and noted that further resources 
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would be required for structural adjustment lend- 
ing on similar concessional terms to low-income 
countries. They applauded the decision of India 
and China not to avail themselves of the Trust 
Fund, so permitting other low-income countries to 
benefit more from the limited resources available. 

They also emphasised the Fund’s surveillance 
role, and in particular the need for strengthening 
the Fund’s surveillance of the economic policies 
of major industrialised countries. They agreed that 
a more equitable sharing of the burden of adjust- 
ment should be one of the principal aims of 
multilateral surveillance. 

They endorsed the view of the World Bank's 
Task Force that concessional resources were 
generally well used and that an increase in such 
flows was needed. They urged donor countries to 
redouble their efforts to increase concessional 
flows in line with internationally agreed targets 
and as far as possible to give priority in the 
distribution of such additional aid to low-income 
countries, particularly the least developed. They 
also emphasised the vital importance of private 
capital. In this connection they expressed appre- 
ciation of the Secretariat’s practical work in 
relation to capital markets and foreign investment. 


International trade 


They noted with concern that the benefits of the 
recovery in world trade had not been widely 
shared. Commodity prices had fallen, worsening 
the terms of trade of many commodity exporting 
countries. They regretted the lack of progress in 
the negotiation of international commodity agree- 
ments and in establishing the Common Fund. 
They also called for improved access to the IMF's 
Compensatory Financing Facility to offset export 
earnings instability. 

Heads of Government noted with serious con- 
cern that, since they last met in New Delhi, there 
had been an alarming increase in protectionist 
pressures, an increase in trade barriers outside the 
GATT and a proliferation of discriminatory trade 
practices. Protectionism was a grave threat to 
world economic growth and resumption of prog- 
ress on trade liberalisation was urgently needed. 
Heads of Government, therefore, affirmed the 
importance of a new round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations (MTN) in the GATT in helping to 
restore confidence in the multilateral system and 
reverse protectionism. They noted the statement 
by the GATT contracting parties that a preparatory 
process on the proposed new round of MTN had 
now been initiated and they looked forward to an 
early agreement on an agenda and timetable for 
the new round. They emphasised, however, that 
substantive progress would occur only if the 
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The drought in sub-Saharan Africa forced millions to flee south in search of food, carrying their few possessions on 
domestic animals. However, thousands died on route and in make-shift refugee camps. In 1984-85 Australia spent 
$24.5 million on emergency humanitarian assistance and disaster relief, mainly in response to the famine in Ethiopia 
and the rest of Africa. (UN photo). 


interests of all participants receive adequate atten- 
tion, and there is respect for the principles 
enshrined in the Tokyo round. They urged that the 
large amount of preparatory technical work on 
new issues should not delay or prevent urgently 
needed progress on outstanding GATT mandates, 
notably those arising from the 1982 Ministerial 
Work Program. 

Heads of Government believed that consulta- 
tions among Commonwealth countries could 
assist their preparation for negotiations. They 
requested the Secretary-General to assist member 
governments, particularly those not permanently 
represented in Geneva, to prepare for their 
participation in the new round. With this in view, 
they asked him to give priority to ongoing work in 
this area and prepare a comprehensive paper on 
issues of concern to Commonwealth govern- 
ments. 


Sub-Saharan African problems 


Heads of Government paid particular attention 
to the multiple problems faced by sub-Saharan 
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African countries, very many of whom were 
members of the Commonwealth. These problems 
were both short and long-term and both externa! 
and internal. Heads of Government noted the 
comprehensive approach adopted by the Orga- 
nisation of African Unity (OAU) in the declaration 
issued at its summit meeting in July. On internal 
policies, they noted the convergence of views, as 
reflected in the summit declaration, and wel- 
comed the determined measures already taken. 
They expressed satisfaction with national and 
international relief efforts and noted that more 
favourable weather had eased the immediate food 
crisis in many African countries. They emphasised 
that the region’s long-term problems could not be 
solved without the application of appropriate 
agricultural technology and improved infrastruc- 
ture. In addition, development of industrial and 
service sectors, as well as moderation of popula- 
tion pressures, were of vital importance in the 
promotion of balanced growth. 

Heads of Government noted that for domestic 
policies to work it was necessary to create a more 
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favourable external economic environment and to 
increase the inward flow of resources. They 
stressed the problem of sub-Saharan African 
indebtedness, emphasising that it differed qualita- 
tively from that of other regions. They called for 
urgent consideration of measures to ease the debt 
burdens of countries in sub-Saharan Africa. In this 
connection, most Heads of Government endorsed 
the call of the OAU for a conference involving 
creditors, debtors and the international financial 
institutions to consider measures to ease the 
burdens of these countries. As an immediate step 
they stressed the necessity for additional conces- 
sional financing and increased flexibility in debt 
servicing arrangements. 

Heads of Government noted with special! in- 
terest the report, ‘African agriculture: building for 
the future’, compiled by a Commonwealth action 
group, following a recommendation at the 1984 
meeting of Commonwealth senior officials. They 
endorsed the conclusions and recommendations 
on the role the Commonwealth, and the Secretar- 
iat, could play in helping to ease the constraints 
on long-term development in Africa. They asked 
the Secretary-General to ensure that the group’s 
recommendations are implemented as speedily as 
possible. They requested Commonwealth Agri- 
cultural Ministers to follow up the report at their 
November 1985 meeting. They expressed appre- 
ciation at the speed with which the Common- 
wealth Fund for Technical Co-operation (CFTC) 
had already responded to urgent requests for 
assistance and the greater emphasis it was giving 
to Africa and agriculture in its operations. They 
emphasised the useful consultative role the Secre- 
tariat could play in assisting project preparation to 
speed up the use of external finance and in 
assisting agricultural policy development, in 
which it was asked to take due account of the role 
of women in agriculture. 


Population and development 


Heads of Government noted the recommenda- 
tions of the International Conference on Popula- 
tion in Mexico City in August 1984.' They 
recognised the close but complex links between 
population growth, resources, the environment 
and living standards. They reiterated their con- 
tinuing firm support for the agreed population 
programs of the United Nations and other multi- 
lateral organisations. They felt that the Common- 
wealth should co-operate more actively with 
current national and international programs in this 


field. 


t. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 8, August 1984, page 
871 and No. 10, October 1984, page 1143. 
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Drug abuse and illicit trafficking 


Heads of Government were deeply concerned 
at the rising incidence of drug abuse and illicit 
drug trafficking that was seriously threatening the 
social fabric and security of many countries. They 
recognised that it called for a wide range of 
responses, including urgent attention to problems 
affecting young persons and to the rehabilitation 
of its victims. They agreed that governments 
should co-operate, both to counter the interna- 
tional traffic in illicit drugs and to deny to those 
convicted of drug trafficking the proceeds of their 
crime and looked to the early implementation of a 
scheme for enhanced co-operation between Com- 
monwealth countries in this regard. 

Heads of Government were also disturbed by 
the extent to which the profits made by drug 
traffickers were used in criminal and subversive 
activities often across international borders. They 
invited Commonwealth Law Ministers to explore 
measures to counter this trend. While supporting 
the work of existing international organisations in 
the field of narcotics control, Heads of Govern- 
ment welcomed the proposal of the United 
Nations Secretary-General for the convening of an 
international conference at a high political level in 
1987 to deal with all aspects of drug abuse and 
trafficking and expressed the hope that action 
would be expedited on the related proposed new 
convention. 


Human rights 


Heads of Government reaffirmed the import- 
ance which all Commonwealth Governments 
attach to the observance of human rights. They 
welcomed the recent establishment of a Human 
Rights Unit in the Secretariat and looked forward 
to its assistance in promoting understanding and 
respect for human rights within the Common- 
wealth, in accordance with the principles en- 
shrined in Commonwealth Declarations and the 
main international human rights instruments. 


International Year of Shelter for the 
Homeless 


Heads of Government expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the initiative taken by the Government of 
Sri Lanka to focus attention on the needs of the 
homeless. They agreed on the need to give 
priority, consistent with national resources and 
policies, to efforts to improve the shelter and 
neighbourhood of the poor and disadvantaged 
people throughout the Commonwealth. As well as 
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supporting international measures under the au- 
spices of the United Nations, which has proc- 
laimed 1987 as the International Year of Shelter 
for the Homeless, they invited the Secretary- 
General to explore the scope for complementary 
action in Commonwealth programs of functional 
co-operation. 


Universal child immunisation 


Heads of Government expressed their support 
for United Nations efforts to achieve the goal of 
universal child immunisation against preventable 
disease by 1990, and their hope that governments 
would intensify their own efforts to this end. They 
expressed their appreciation of Canada’s con- 
tribution towards the support of immunisation 
campaigns in Commonwealth countries and 
looked to further support from the donor com- 
munity. 


Commonwealth Secretariat: twentieth 
anniversary 


Meeting in the year marking the 20th 
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anniversary of the establishment of the Common- 
wealth Secretariat, Heads of Government express- 
ed their warm commendation of the role of the 
Secretariat in service to the Commonwealth, and 
to Commonwealth governments, in the past two 
decades. The Secretariat had been crucial to the 
enlargement of collective endeavours which had 
both assisted member nations and strengthened 
the sense of community of the Commonwealth; it 
had also assisted them in advancing the Common- 
wealth’s contribution to the world community. 

Heads of Government expressed their deep 
appreciation of the role which the Secretary- 
General had played in Commonwealth affairs and 
of the leadership which he had given to the 
Secretariat in the past 10 years. 


Next meeting 


Heads of Government accepted with pleasure 
the invitation of the Government of Canada to 
hold their next Meeting in Canada. 


CHOGM: the Commonwealth accord on South Africa 


Text of the agreement on South Africa reached by Heads of Government at the Nassau CHOGM and 


issued on 20 October: 


We consider that South Africa’s continuing 
refusal to dismantle apartheid, its illegal occupa- 
tion of Namibia, and its aggression against its 
neighbours constitute a serious challenge to the 
values and principles of the Commonwealth, a 
challenge which Commonwealth countries can- 
not ignore. At New Delhi we expressed the view 
that ‘only the eradication of apartheid and the 
establishment of majority rule on the basis of free 
and fair exercise of universal adult suffrage by all 
the people in a united and non-fragmented South 
Africa can lead to a just and lasting solution of the 
explosive situation prevailing in southern Africa.’ 
We are united in the belief that reliance on the 
range of pressures adopted so far has not resulted 
in the fundamental changes we have sought over 
many years. The growing crisis and intensified 
repression in South Africa mean that apartheid 
must be dismantled now if a greater tragedy is to 
be averted and that concerted pressure must be 
brought to bear to achieve that end. We consider 
that the situation calls for urgent practical steps. 

We, therefore, call on the authorities in Pretoria 
for the following steps to be taken in a genuine 
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manner and as a matter of urgency: 


è declare that the system of apartheid will be 
dismantled and specific and meaningful action 
taken in fulfilment of that intent; 

®@ terminate the existing state of emergency; 


@ release immediately and unconditionally Nel- 
son Mandela and all others imprisoned and 
detained for their opposition to apartheid; 

è establish political freedom and specifically lift 
the existing ban on the African National Con- 
gress (ANC) and other political parties; and 

è initiate, in the context of a suspension of 
violence on all sides, a process of dialogue 
across lines of colour, politics and religion, 
with a view to establishing a non-racial and 
representative government. 


We have agreed on a number of measures 
which have as their rationale impressing on the 
authorities in Pretoria the compelling urgency of 
dismantling apartheid and erecting the structures 
of democracy in South Africa. The latter, in 
particular, demands a process of dialogue involv- 
ing the true representatives of the majority black 
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population of South Africa. We believe that we 
must do all we can to assist that process, while 
recognising that the forms of political settlement 
in South Africa are for the people of that country 
— all the people — to determine. 


To this end, we have decided to establish a 
small group of eminent Commonwealth persons 
to encourage through all practicable ways the 
evolution of that necessary process of political 
dialogue. We are not unmindful of the difficulties 
such an effort will encounter, including the 
possibility of initial rejection by the South African 
authorities, but, we believe it to be our duty to 
leave nothing undone that might contribute to 
peaceful change in South Africa and avoid the 
dreadful prospect of violent conflict that looms 
over South Africa, threatening people of all races 
in the country, and the peace and stability of the 
entire southern Africa region. 


We are asking the President of Zambia and the 
Prime Ministers of Australia, Bahamas, Canada, 
India, the United Kingdom and Zimbabwe to 
develop with the Secretary-General the modalities 
of this effort to assist the process of political 
dialogue in South Africa. We would look to the 
group of eminent persons to seek to facilitate the 
processes of dialogue referred to above and by all 
practicable means to advance the fulfilment of the 
objectives of this accord. 


For our part, we have as an earnest of our 
opposition to apartheid reached accord on a 
program of common action as follows: 


è we declare the Commonwealth’s support for 
the strictest enforcement of the mandatory arms 
embargo against South Africa, in accordance 
with UN Security Council Resolutions 418 and 
558 and commit ourselves to prosecute viola- 
tors to the fullest extent of the law; 


® we reaffirm the Gleneagles Declaration of 
1977, which called upon Commonwealth 
members to take every practical step to discour- 
age sporting contacts with South Africa; and 


è we agree upon, and commend to other govern- 
ments, the adoption of the following further 
economic measures against South Africa, 
which have already been adopted by a number 
of member countries: 

— aban on all new government loans to the 
Government of South Africa and its agen- 
cies; 

— a readiness to take unilaterally what action 
may be possible to preclude the import of 
krugerrands; 

— no government funding for trade missions to 
South Africa or for participation in exhibi- 
tions and trade fairs in South Africa; 
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— a ban on the sale and export of computer 
equipment capable of use by South African 
military forces, police or security forces; 

— a ban on new contracts for the sale and 
export of nuclear goods, materials and 
technology to South Africa; 

— aban on the sale and export of oil to South 
Africa; 

— a strict and rigorously controlled embargo 
on imports of arms, ammunition, military 
vehicles and para-military equipment from 
South Africa; 

— an embargo on all military co-operatibn 
with South Africa; and 

— discouragement of all cultural and scientific 
events except where these contribute to- 
wards the ending of apartheid or have no 
possible role in promoting it. 


It is our hope that the process and measures we 
have agreed upon will help to bring about 
concrete progress towards the objectives stated 
above in six months. The Heads of Government 
mentioned above, or their representatives, will 
then meet to review the situation. If in their 
opinion adequate progress has not been made 
within this period, we agree to consider the 
adoption of further measures. Some of us would, 
in that event, consider the following steps among 
others: 

è a ban on air links with South Africa; 

è a ban on new investment or reinvestment of 
profits earned in South Africa; 

@ a ban on the import of agricultural products 
from South Africa; 

@ the termination of double taxation agreements 
with South Africa; 

@ the termination of all government assistance to 
investment in, and trade with, South Africa; 

è a ban on all government procurement in South 

Africa; 

è a ban on government contracts with majority 
owned South African companies; and 

è a ban on the promotion of tourism to South 
Africa. 


Finally, we agree that should all of the above 
measures fail to produce the desired results within 
a reasonable period, further effective measures 
will have to be considered. Many of us have either 
taken or are prepared to take measures which go 
beyond those listed above, and each of us will 
pursue the objectives of this accord in all the ways 
and through all appropriate fora open to us. We 
believe, however, that in pursuing this program 
jointly, we enlarge the prospects of an orderly 
transition to social, economic and political justice 
in South Africa and peace and stability in the 
southern Africa region as a whole. 
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CHOGM: Commonwealth functional co-operation 
Text of the declaration on Commonwealth functional co-operation adopted by the Heads of 


Government at the Nassau CHOGM: 


Heads of Government welcomed the progress 
made in the various areas of Commonwealth 
functional co-operation which represented a vital 
aspect of their collective endeavours and gave 
practical expression to the Commonwealth spirit 
of partnership. They expressed satisfaction at the 
emphasis placed on cost-effective functioning and 
responsiveness to the evolving needs of member 
countries. They also noted the continuing efforts 
of the Secretariat to make the fullest use of its staff 
resources through inter-divisional collaboration 
and the progress made by the Human Resource 
Development Group in bringing a multidisciplin- 
ary approach to the work of the Secretariat. 


Commonwealth Fund for Technical 
Co-operation 


Heads of Government reaffirmed their confi- 
dence in the Commonwealth Fund for Technical 
Co-operation (CFTC) and their appreciation of its 
role in the work of the Commonwealth. They 


noted with satisfaction the high reputation the 
CFTC had gained as a technical assistance agency 
and the increasing readiness of larger develop- 
ment agencies to enlist its collaboration. They 
welcomed further evidence of the CFTC’s capac- 
ity to orient its services to meet newly perceived 
needs as exemplified in its assistance to countries 
in the field of debt management and its growing 
contribution to longer-term solutions to the eco- 
nomic problems of sub-Saharan Africa. Recognis- 
ing the importance of maintaining CFIC's 
momentum in view of the increasing develop- 
mental needs of member countries, and in par- 
ticular those of small and vulnerable members, 
Heads of Government pledged their efforts to 
achieve the CFTC’s resource targets. 


Employment, labour and technological 
change 


Heads of Government discussed the report, 
‘Technological change: enhancing the benefits’, 


` 





Ms Anita Ogomeni, a film librarian at the PNG Department of Education, National Library Service, spent three 
months at the NSW State Film Library in Sydney, studying film cataloguing under the PNG-Australia Technical 
Co-operation Program. The program, operated by ADAB, provides opportunity for advanced training in Australia in 
areas corresponding to those in which Papua New Guineans are engaged at home. Ms Ogomeni (right) is pictured 
with Ms Heather Hanly, reference librarian at the NSW State Film Library, previewing films. (AIS photo). 
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by a Commonwealth working group which had 
been established following their New Delhi Meet- 
ing. They expressed appreciation of the work of 
the group and endorsed its general approach. 
They asked the Secretary-General to submit de- 
tailed proposals in respect of these recommenda- 
tions for Commonwealth co-operation which 
have financial implications. They also asked, as 
an immediate step, that the Secretary-General 
should convene regional meetings, drawing on 
both government and non-government repre- 
sentation, to discuss those recommendations in 
the report which impinge on national policies, 
including employment policies and on which an 
exchange of ideas and experiences would be 
beneficial. The Secretary-General was further 
requested to make the report widely available to 
the international community, and to bring re- 
levant recommendations to the attention of the 
international institutions concerned. 

Heads of Government registered their serious 
concern with the levels of unemployment and 
underemployment in member countries, and par- 
ticularly with the rate of unemployment among 
young men and women. They approved in 
principle the establishment of an expert group on 
youth unemployment and asked the Secretary- 
General to consider, in consultation with member 
governments, the modalities and terms of refer- 
ence of such a group. A detailed report should be 
made to Employment-Labour Ministers at their 
next meeting in 1987 for them to advise Heads of 
Government. 

Heads of Government expressed satisfaction 
that the Commonwealth Industrial Training and 
Experience Program (CITEP) would soon be estab- 
lished under the auspices of the Commonwealth 
Fund for Technical Co-operation. They noted the 
CITEP provides a facility for increasing Common- 
wealth co-operation in training in the use of 
emerging technologies and asked the Common- 
wealth Secretariat to give priority to such requests 
by member governments. 

Heads of Government indicated their con- 
tinuing support for Secretariat training activities 
for South Africans and Namibians in southern 
Africa and acknowledged the contribution which 
could be made in this field by the Commonwealth 
Trade Union Council (CTUC). In this context, 
Heads of Government noted with interest the 
memorandum submitted by the CTUC and ex- 
pressed their continuing support for CTUC train- 
ing activities. 


The Commonwealth and women and 
development 


Heads of Government reaffirmed their commit- 
ment to achieving the full participation of women 
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as agents and beneficiaries of development. They 
welcomed the conclusions and recommendations 
of the inaugural meeting of Commonwealth 
Ministers responsible for women’s affairs, as a 
valuable Commonwealth contribution to sustain- 
ing the momentum of efforts to improve the 
situation of women generated during the United 
Nations Decade for Women. They expressed 
satisfaction that the international community had 
agreed in Nairobi on forward-looking strategies 
for the advancement of women to the year 2000. 

Heads of Government approved Ministers’ re- 
commendations on mechanisms for planning and 
implementation at the national level which focus 
on ensuring that women and development issues 
are incorporated in the process of policy planning 
in all sectors. In support of this objective, Heads of 
Government directed that Commonwealth Min- 
isterial meetings should, as a matter of general 
practice, address relevant development issues of 
particular concern to women, and that the impor- 
tant role of women in food production and the 
impact of structural adjustment policies on 
women required particular attention. 

Heads of Government commended the work of 
the Secretariat’s Women and Development Prog- 
ram, and endorsed the conclusions of the Com- 
monwealth Nairobi Meeting of Ministers. Heads 
of Government endorsed, together with its finan- 
cial implications, the Secretariat policy statement 
on women and development that complements 
national initiatives, and noted with approval the 
Secretariat’s intention to prepare a detailed plan of 
action to ensure effective implementation of the 
policy statement. To give impetus to Common- 
wealth action, and in particular to consider the 
proposed plan of action, Heads of Government 
invited Ministers responsible for women’s affairs 
to meet again before their 1987 Meeting and at 
intervals thereafter to be determined in the light of 
that meeting. 


Commonwealth Youth Program 


Heads of Government noted with satisfaction 
the continued work of the Commonwealth Youth 
Program. They commended the Program’s activi- 
ties during International Youth Year and hoped 
these would have a lasting impact. 

Heads of Government sympathising with the 
concern expressed at the Commonwealth Confer- 
ence of Young People held to mark International 
Youth Year that there should be genuine participa- 
tion by youth in the activities of their communities 
and countries, and of the Commonwealth, agreed 
that there should be increased youth participation 
in the Program itself, and that it should promote 
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consultation and co-operation among Common- 
wealth youth. Heads of Government endorsed in 
principle the Conference’s recommendations 
which look towards the Program's further evolu- 
tion as a source of practical assistance for staff, 
institutional and policy development to both 
governments and non-governmental organisa- 
tions. 

Heads of Government resolved to ensure that 
the resources pledged to the Commonwealth 
Youth Program are at least maintained in real 
terms and to assist the evolution of the Program 
along the lines recommended by the Conference 
of Young People. 


Commonwealth student mobility 


Heads of Government once again reviewed the 
issue of Commonwealth student mobility, a sub- 
ject to which they attach importance because of 
its value for individuals, for the development of 
member countries and for the future of the 
Commonwealth itself. Disturbed by the con- 
tinuing decline in intra-Commonwealth student 
flows, they agreed there was an urgent need for all 
Commonwealth governments to examine how 
this trend could be reversed within the framework 
of the principles contained in the statement on 
student mobility issued by Commonwealth Minis- 
ters and Education in Nicosia in 1984. In this 
context, and with a view to restoring growth, 
Heads of Government endorsed the conclusions 
reached by Commonwealth Ministers of Educa- 
tion at their recent meeting in Sofia. 

Heads of Government expressed appreciation 
of the work of the Commonwealth standing 
committee on student mobility, asked it to keep 
the situation under review, and invited all Com- 
monwealth governments to give the closest con- 
sideration to its constructive proposals. Particular- 
ly encouraged by the potential for collaboration in 
higher education through distance education and 
the use of new technologies, they requested the 
Secretary-General to explore the scope for new 
Commonwealth initiatives in the field of open 
learning. 


Commonwealth Science Council 


Heads of Government reaffirmed their support 
for the work on the Commonwealth Science 
Council in fostering co-operative activities de- 
signed to strengthen the scientific and technolo- 
gical capabilities of member countries. They 
welcomed the expert group’s report on ‘Science 
for technology for development’, and endorsed 
the expanded program of co-operation within the 
Commonwealth as agreed by the Council in 
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Ottawa in 1984. In noting the approach now used 
to formulate projects to attract external funding, 
they hoped that member countries would streng- 
then financial and other support to projects, 
provide leadership where appropriate and in- 
crease the involvement of local participants from 
different sectors. 

Heads of Government agreed to review sym- 
pathetically the Council’s position in financing 
projects at their next Meeting, when the present 
approach had been tested, and reiterated the 
priority they accord to strengthening Common- 
wealth scientific and technological co-operation. 


Consular relations in the Commonwealth 


Heads of Government recognised the con- 
tinuing value of Commonwealth co-operation on 
consular matters in accordance with the under- 
standings they reached in 1973. They endorsed 
the recommendations of the report on consular 
relations within the Commonwealth, including 
that for a focal point in the Secretariat for the 
exchange of information on Commonwealth con- 
sular relations. 


Financial contributions 


Heads of Government recognised that delays in 
the payment of contributions and pledges to the 
budgets of the various official Commonwealth 
organisations and programs had inevitable 
adverse effects on their activities. They agreed to 
increase their efforts to ensure that arrears were 
cleared and future contributions and pledges paid 
when due. 


The Commonwealth Foundation 


Noting that the Commonwealth Foundation 
would celebrate its 20th anniversary in 1986, 
Heads of Government commended its role in 
promoting Commonwealth understanding and its 
growing capacity to assist socio-economic de- 
velopment. They welcomed its recent initiative to 
establish liaison units in each member State as an 
appropriate step in developing better communica- 
tions between the official and unofficial Common- 
wealth. 

Heads of Government noted with approval the 
increase in the number of Commonwealth profes- 
sional associations and the launching of new 
projects, schemes and fellowships. They express- 
ed satisfaction that following the enlargement of 
the Foundation’s remit in 1979, it had been 
increasingly concerned with Non-Government 
Organisations (NGOs) and grassroot movements 
which give local expression to priority needs. In 
order to maintain its present level of operation, 
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they agreed to set new targets for the Foundation’s 
income at £Stg.1.54 million for 1986-87 and 
£Stg.1.61 million for 1987-88. 


The Commonwealth and non-governmental 
organisations 


Heads of Government noted the continuing 
vigour of non-governmental organisations in the 
Commonwealth and expressed appreciation of 
their contribution to social and economic progress 
in member countries as well as to the links 
between Commonwealth countries and people 
which are important to the future of the associa- 
tion. It was agreed that official bodies, at national, 
regional and Commonwealth level, should con- 
tinue efforts to strengthen links with the unofficial 
sector to their mutual benefit. While welcoming 
the decision of the Commonwealth Foundation to 
promote the setting up of a network of national 


NGO liaison units, Heads of Government asked 
the Secretary-General to consider the most effi- 
cient means of promoting further co-operation 
and collaboration with and between non- 
governmental organisations. 


Cultural co-operation 


Heads of Government expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the role of the Commonwealth Institute in 
promoting public awareness of the variety and 
richness of Commonwealth cultures. 


Report of the Secretary-General 


Heads of Government commended the 10th 
report of the Secretary-General and noted with 
appreciation the continued progress made in 
various areas of Commonwealth activity since 
their last Meeting. 


CHOGM: the Nassau declaration on world order 


Text of the declaration on world order adopted by the Heads of Government at the Nassau CHOGM, 


on 21 October: 


On the 40th anniversary of the founding of the 
United Nations, we, the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government assembled at Nassau, recall to all 
countries and people the need for world order and 
the central importance of the United Nations 
system in which all should participate and from 
which all should benefit. In the world of today and 
of tomorrow, international co-operation is not an 
option but a necessity. 


We believe that at this historic moment our 
world society should take stock of its considerable 
achievements as well as its failures, and allow 
hope and encouragement from the former to 
strengthen resolve in redressing the latter. Yet 
these very achievements make the more disturb- 
ing any movement away from multilateralism and 
internationalism from a world aspiring to be 
governed by fair and open rules towards unilateral 
action and growing ascendance of power in all 
spheres: economic, political and military. We 
warn that a return to narrow nationalisms, both 
economic and political, in a climate of tension 
and confrontation between nations heightened by 
the nuclear arms race, invites again the dangers 
from which the world set out to ride itself at San 
Francisco in 1945. We issue that warning mindful 
that the nuclear menace imperils all people and 
nations and the very survival of our human 
species. 
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The conduct of relations between nations ne- 
cessitates adherence to, and preservation of, 
certain accepted international norms and princi- 
ples. A retreat from those norms and principles 
increases the threat to the sovereignty, independ- 
ence, unity and territorial integrity of States. In 
particular, we are concerned that the world 
community face up to the nature and needs of 
small States, many of them among our mem- 
bership, respond to their particular vulnerability 
with imagination and resolve and work to create 
an environment for their protection and support. 

As a Commonwealth whose great majority live 
in poverty, we believe it imperative that that world 
community redouble its efforts to enlarge the 
prospects of social and economic advance for 
three-quarters of the human race. We recognise 
the progress achieved in developing countries in 
the last four decades through domestic effort and 
international support. However, the world must 
make better use of its collective resources to 
secure more equitable progress for all. 

In a global community of acknowledged and 
increasing interdependence between nations, 
which is undergoing rapid technological advance 
and which has the resources to meet the needs of 
all, the continuing disparities that divide the 
world’s rich and poor are a daily reminder that 
only partnership and collective effort and recogni- 
tion of economic realities will give a fresh thrust to 
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‘The continuing disparities that divide the world’s rich 
and poor are a daily reminder that only partnership and 
collective effort and recognition of economic realities 
will give a fresh thrust to growth and development for 
all’ — Nassau declaration on world order. (UN photo). 


growth and development for all. There is a 
pressing need to renew the consensus on interna- 
tional co-operation for development within the 
United Nations system and to revitalise multilater- 
al institutions to meet the goals of our global 
society for sustainable economic growth within a 
framework of stability. 

We recognise that the United Nations and its 
institutions are not without imperfections, but are 
convinced that the solution lies not in their 
rejection but in- their rejuvenation. Using the 
system effectively is as important as changing it. 
We, therefore, welcome the efforts of the United 
Nations Secretary-General and others to enhance 
the effectiveness of the world body and its 
Capacity to prevent and resolve conflicts, and 
pledge to work to this end. 

In the spirit of international democracy to 
which we attach importance we hope that all 
nations will demonstrate the desire to seek accord 
and the will to negotiate constructively which are 
crucial to the success of global institutions. We 
believe that the Commonwealth’s way of doing 
business, of seeking consensus based on equality 
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and justice between nations, serves as an example 

for all. 

Therefore, as leaders of the Commonwealth 
comprising one thousand million people and 
one-third of the world’s nations, and mindful that 
obligations devolve upon us separately and col- 
lectively we: 
© commit ourselves and our nations to work 

tirelessly in the pursuit of a world marked not 
by disorder and the use of competitive power 
but one governed by the principles of collective 
international co-operation and respect for the 
rights of all nations and people as the necessary 
foundation for lasting peace and assured eco- 
nomic and social development; 

@ reaffirm our commitment to the principles and 
precepts of the Charter of the United Nations 
and to the goal of strengthening the United 
Nations system as the central instrument of 
peace, security and co-operation among na- 
tions. As we ourselves categorically reject the 
use or threat of force as a means of settling 
disputes, we appeal to all governments to work 
to strengthen the institutions which contribute 
to orderly resolution of differences between 
nations and which sustain peace; 

@ re-dedicate ourselves to the principles of self- 
determination, non-racialism, human freedom 
and equality, and co-operation between na- 
tions in the service of international understand- 
ing, development and world peace, which have 
guided the Commonwealth throughout its 
evolution; 

@ pledge ourselves to play a full part in revitalis- 
ing international co-operation for development 
and concerted action to confront the crucial 
issues of international economic inequality; 

è call upon the world community to construct a 
framework of collective security based on 
mutual trust and shared interest. All nations 
have a stake in disarmament. We, therefore, 
look for urgent agreement in reversing the arms 
race and on significant reductions, and even- 
tual elimination of nuclear and other weapons 
of mass destruction; and 

@ invite all people and nations to join in a 
universal effort to fulfil these objections. 


Believing that the theme of the 40th anniversary 
celebrations, the ‘United Nations for a better 
world’, expresses a profound need, we place the 
Commonwealth’s proven qualities of understand- 
ing and bridge-building across the divides of race, 
religion and economic and political systems, at 
the service of the United Nations and of all efforts 
to make it more effective. We do so convinced 
that in the future of the United Nations lies the 
future of humanity. 
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UNESCO General Conference: Australian statement 


Speech by the Australian Ambassador to UNESCO, Mr Gough Whitlam, AC, QC, to the General 
Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, in Sofia, 


Bulgaria, on 14 October: 


Mr Chairman, you have already given distinguished service to UNESCO at 10 sessions of the 
Executive Board between 1972 and 1976. Last month in Paris | told you of my pleasure at your expected 
election as President of the General Conference at this 23rd session and your consequential 
membership of the Executive Board during the following two years. 

You have succeeded the distinguished Jordanian intellectual Professor Said Tell, who admirably 
performed both roles as Chairman of the Conference and member of the Board. On behalf of the 
Australian delegation | thank him and | congratulate you. 


| also thank the Government of your country for 
placing at the disposal of the Conference the 
splendid cultural centre which has been con- 
structed in its capital and given the name of the 
distinguished lady who in her all too short life had 
embodied the cultural aspirations of your people 
and contributed greatly to the relations between 
your country and other countries in the whole 
range of activities which fall within UNESCO's 
Charter. 

The Executive Board and the Secretariat have 
had to work harder and longer in the last two 
years than they have ever had to do between 
earlier sessions of the Conference. Delegates will 
note the beneficial concentration of programs and 
the helpful setting of priorities in the program and 
budget which the Board has submitted to this 
Conference. The Board has been helped in its 
work by the five working parties established by 
the Director-General and the temporary commit- 
tee established by the Board itself a year and a half 
ago. 

The temporary committee had the advantage of 
the experienced leadership of Dr Ivo Margan and 
a membership approximating the Security Council 
in numbers. The Board has also been singularly 
fortunate in having for its Chairman Mr Patrick 
Seddoh, who early in his distinguished diplomatic 
career, in 1967, was appointed Ghana’s Ambassa- 
dor Permanent Delegate to UNESCO. 

Mr Chairman of the General Conference, Mr 
Chairman of the Executive Board, Mr Director- 
General, ladies and gentlemen. For two years the 
Executive Board has had to carry out its duties and 
for the next few weeks the General Conference 
will have to carry out its duties under unpre- 
cedented stress. The United States withdrew from 
our organisation; some Americans were intent on 
undermining it. The Board has accepted and 
recommended the most profound and extensive 
changes which have come before the executive 
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body of any part of the United Nations system in 
the 40 years since it was established. The Board 
has been active and effective in carrying out the 
functions entrusted to it by the constitution in 
Article V, paragraph 5(b): 


The Executive Board, acting under the authority of the 
General Conference, shall be responsible for the 
execution of the program adopted by the Conference. 
in accordance with the decisions of the General 
Conference and having regard to circumstances 
arising between two ordinary sessions, the Executive 
Board shall take all necessary measures to ensure the 
effective and rational execution of the program by the 
Director-General. 


The Board could not have carried out its work 
without the concentrated examinations and prac- 
tical recommendations of the temporary commit- 
tee. Australia believes it is very important to 
ensure that the reform process is consolidated and 
followed through. in this connection, we support 
the idea that the Executive Board should make 
arrangements to ensure that the valuable work of 
the temporary committee is continued. In the view 
of the Australian delegation the paramount duty 
for this session is to confirm and endorse what the 
Board has recommended and to authorise and 
encourage the Board to continue its task of change 
and rejuvenation between this session and the 
1987 session. 

it should cause no surprise or resentment that 
an organisation should have to reassess its per- 
formance and effectiveness after 40 years, particu- 
larly when its membership has trebled in that time 
and its agenda has become correspondingly more 
varied and complex. It is altogether appropriate 
that UNESCO, the UN Specialised Agency which 
is charged with the responsibility for intellectual 
matters, should have led the way and should 
continue to lead the way in making the United 
Nations system as effective as its founding fathers 
intended 40 years ago. 
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The 40th anniversary is a time to review and 
renew the UN system, not to undermine it. To 
withdraw from any part of the system helps to 
weaken the whole system. All nations, the greatest 
and the smallest, have the opportunity to contri- 
bute to the UN system and to every part of the 
system. Any nation, the greatest or the smallest, 
which ceases to contribute is falling down on its 
responsibilities. Over the last 18 months members 
of the Board have shown that if any of them are 
ready to identify shortcomings, to propose re- 
medies, and to seek supporters, then a whole 
process of change can be brought about. The 
effectiveness of UNESCO depends, therefore, on 
the quality of the representatives which govern- 
ments send to it and the support which govern- 
ments give to those representatives. 


Australia is not one of those English-speaking 
members of Electoral Group | which believe that 
the UN system can be improved by attacking its 
universality. It has never been suggested that 
Australia would withdraw from UNESCO or give 
notice to withdraw from UNESCO. Australia has 
been committed to the multilateral system from its 
earliest days. An Australian delegation helped to 
draft the Charter of the United Nations in 1945. 
An Australian delegation helped to draft the 
constitution of UNESCO later that year. An 
Australian was President of the 4th session of the 
General Conference of UNESCO in 1949. We are 
committed now to the extension and improve- 
ment of the UN system to make it thoroughly 
relevant to the world 40 years on. 


This session will have to spend much time in 
determining the rights of members of the Secretar- 
iat because the U.S. withdrawal and the UK notice 
of withdrawal have placed the careers of many of 
them in jeopardy. From its foundation right to the 
present day, U.S. and UK citizens have been 
among the most talented and dedicated of the 
international public servants who work for UN- 
ESCO. UNESCO must attract and retain the 
services of the best men and women available in 
the fie’ < of education, science, culture and 
communication. Some of the best are unquestion- 
ably to be found among U.S. and UK citizens. 
UNESCO’s work will be impaired if such persons 
are prevented or discouraged from working for 
UNESCO. 


Most of UNESCO's public servants are engaged 
for longer periods than elapse between U.S. or UK 
elections. U.S. and UK elections can always result 
in a change of administration. U.S. or UK citizens 
working or willing to work for UNESCO should 
not be subject to the outcome of elections in their 
countries. There is no unanimity of view for or 
against UNESCO among the people of the United 
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States or the United Kingdom. There is no 
universal hostility to UNESCO in the legislatures 
of the United States and the United Kingdom. The 
Chairman of the Congressional Committees re- 
commended a year ago that U.S. withdrawal 
should be postponed until after the current session 
of the General Conference had completed its 
work. The British House of Commons Foreign 
Affairs Committee has unanimously recom- 
mended that Britain should remain in UNESCO. 
UNESCO will survive any government which is 
elected or re-elected in the U.S. and UK. So 
should UNESCO's U.S. and UK employees. 
UNESCO's major education, science, culture 
and communication activities account for at least 
three-quarters of the cost of its total program 
activities, but UNESCO cannot be tied to its 
original programs and must be expected to be 
forward-looking. UNESCO is not purely a technic- 
al assistance agency. The process of renovation in 
UNESCO over the last 18 months should not 
inhibit the process of innovation in UNESCO. Its 
constitution gives it the responsibility to investi- 
gate conceptual aspects within its terms of refer- 
ence. That is why Major Program |, reflection on 
world problems and future-orientated studies, is 
so important for us all. Australia strongly supports 
this Major Program in the form proposed by the 
Executive Board. The corollary is that new prog- 
rams must be adopted, and old ones discarded. 
This is in the nature of living organisations. 


It is necessary to adopt these new programs and 
approach them in a rigorously logical manner. An 
example of such pioneering activity is Program 
XHI.3, Education for Peace and Respect for 
Human Rights and the Rights of Peoples. 

Australia believes people’s rights is an impor- 
tant issue which needs to be explored in an 
intellectually rigorous manner. The Australian 
National Commission for UNESCO has organised 
two symposia, which produced a number of 
significant papers. We are also to be represented 
in the related December meeting in Harare. 
Australia considers this matter to be one which ts 
with us to stay and where developed nations have 
much to gain by participating vigorously rather 
than by attempting unduly to circumscribe discus- 
sion. This was also the view of the panel of 
counsellors appointed by the Director-General to 
advise on Major Program XIH. 

One of the counsellors is the President of a 
Court of Appeal in Australia. We consider it 
appropriate for UNESCO to disseminate the re- 
sults of research work on this subject and to 
stimulate discussion. If UNESCO does not under- 
take the task it will possibly not be done or not 
done as well. it is important for us all that the 
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The Australian Ambassador to UNESCO, Mr Gough Whitlam. In September, Mr Whitlam deposited at the Paris 
headquarters of UNESCO Australia’s Instrument of Acceptance of the organisation’s Regional Convention on the 
Recognition of Studies, Diplomas and Degrees in Higher Education in Asia and the Pacific — see also AFAR, Volume 


56, No. 9, September 1985, page 922. 


concepts are developed according to our various 
requirements. The actual drafting of conventions 
and recommendations concerning people’s rights 
is, in our view, best performed by those bodies 
which have been responsible for, and are the 
depositories of, the texts of the existing human 
rights instruments. 


The raising of standards throughout the world is 
an essential role of the UN system. | am, therefore, 
pleased to report to you that Australia has acceded 
to three of the four UNESCO standard-setting 
instruments to which the Australian Minister for 
Education, Senator Susan Ryan, announced to the 
22nd session that the Australian Government 
proposed to become a party: the Convention for 
the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of 
Armed Conflict, the Convention Concerning the 
Exchange of Official Publications and Govern- 
ment Documents Between States, and the Con- 
vention Concerning the International Exchange of 
Publications. The Government has also drafted 
legislation, based on Canada’s Federal legislation, 
which will enable it to accede to the fourth 
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Convention, the Convention on the Means of 
Prohibiting and Preventing the Illicit Import, 
Export and Transfer of Ownership of Cultural 
Property. 

At tomorrow’s session the Conference will be 
asked to adopt the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Board that, with effect from the 1987 session, 
a seat on the Executive Board should be transfer- 
red from Group | to Group IV, giving each group 
nine members on the Board, and that Australia 
and New Zealand should be transferred from 
Group | to Group IV. This is the constructive 
solution to the proposal which Australia and New 
Zealand launched two and a half years ago when 
each of them had governments of a different 
political complexion to their present Govern- 
ments. 

Their present Governments are no less commit- 
ted to the proposition. As the Deputy Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, Professor Geoffrey 
Palmer, made plain in his address in the plenary 
on 10 October, our two countries believe that 
they can best promote the objectives of UNESCO 
by becoming members of the electoral group 
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which covers their own geographic region. UN- 
ESCO is the only Specialised Agency in which 
they are not already members of their appropriate 
geographic group. They have long concentrated 
on active and constructive contributions to re- 
gional activities across all the program areas. 


As far back as 1974 the General Conference 
placed them in the Asia and Pacific Group for 
program purposes. At that time none of the other 
island States of the Pacific was a member of 
UNESCO or the United Nations. Now nearly all of 
them are. The Executive Board’s recommenda- 
tion, to which the legal committee has found no 
legal objections, will correct this longstanding 
anomaly. 

Let me give a recent illustration of the relevance 
of Australia joining Group IV. Probably no mem- 
ber State has attracted so many immigrants as 
Australia; it has absorbed tens and sometimes 
hundreds of thousands of settlers from many 
countries in Europe and Asia. It is important for 
new and old Australians to secure the benefits of 
UNESCO's regional conventions on the recogni- 
tion of studies, degrees and diplomas in higher 
education. Three weeks ago Australia followed 
China as the second country in the region to 
accede to the convention for Asia and the Pacific, 
which was adopted in Bangkok in December 
1983. 

Our action enables the convention to come into 
force. The convention for States belonging to the 
Europe region, which was adopted in December 
1979, could not be joined by Australia, a country 
outside Europe, until 20 States in Europe had 
acceded to it. This number of accessions was not 
achieved till last May. Australia can now at last 
join the Europe convention. By joining the region- 
al education convention for Europe as well as that 
for Asia and the Pacific, Australia will demonstrate 
that in transferring from Group | to Group IV it is 
not forgetting its links with the countries of Group 
l, it is not seeking to strengthen its ties with the 
countries of Group IV alone, it is in fact intent on 
promoting UNESCO standards and aspirations in 
every part of the world. 

| briefly draw attention to the anomaly that 
many of the major contributors to UNESCO are its 
largest debtors. This seems to me to fly in the face 
of calls for greater efficiency. Australia is only the 
ninth or 10th largest contributor to UNESCO but 
at least the Australian Government has this year 
taken budgetary steps to ensure that its contribu- 
tions for 1985 were paid by the middle of the year 
and that its contributions for 1986 will be paid at 
the start of the year. The regulations of the 
international Telecommunication Union stipulate 
that contributions are due at the beginning of the 
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budgetary period and that interest is charged # 
they are late. Consequently there are no late 
payments. | commend this practice to the Genera! 
Conference. 

The delegations to this sessions will see for 
themselves how UNESCO works and what UN- 
ESCO tries to do. They will have the responsibility 
of telling their fellow citizens in their own 
countries how UNESCO works and what UN- 
ESCO tries to do. They will demonstrate that 
where there are desirable improvements those 
improvements can be brought about by the 
General Conference amending the UNESCO con- 
stitution, amending UNESCO's financial regula- 
tions, amending UNESCO's staff rules. 

The delegates to the Conference are not only 
the persons who have to improve UNESCO but 
they are the best persons to explain UNESCO. We 
live in an age of electronics, computers and 
elaborate information-processing systems, UN- 
ESCO can help to ensure that there is a maximum 
transfer of the benefits of the communication 
revolution to all people. At the same time we must 
not neglect the two traditional forms of com- 
munication, the printed word and the human 
networks. It is all the more encumbent on 
delegates to this session to explain and justify 
UNESCO since the wire services have conspi- 
cuously failed to report and understand the 
transformation which has taken place in UN- 
ESCO’s practices in the last year and a half. There 
are still allegations that UNESCO proposes to 
licence journalists and censor the press. Other- 
wise responsible journalists are still incredulous 
when told that UNESCO has never passed a 
resolution or allocated a sum which would do 
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Again, there have been frequent insinuations of 
financial improprieties and malpractices in IUN- 
ESCO. Few people yet realise that UNESCO's 
accounts have been examined and certified by the 
British Auditor-General ever since 1951. Articles 
critical of UNESCO, by authors with no extensive 
or recent experience of UNESCO, are still syndi- 
cated with no indication of the changes which the 
Board has brought about since May last year. 
Delegates must ensure not only that information 
about UNESCO is accurate but that it is up to date. 


Delegates to this session have an exceptional 
responsibility and opportunity to consummate the 
labours undertaken by the temporary committee 
and the Executive Board since the last session, to 
establish UNESCO as a Specialised Agency to 
which ail the nations in the world will be eager to 
belong and to reinforce the United Nations system 
which today should be as much the hope of the 
world as it was 40 years ago. 
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Nuclear disarmament and arms control 


Speech by the Australian Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler, to the UN General 
Assembly First Committee, in New York, on 25 October: 


The general debate takes places in a unique context — the 40th anniversary of the founding of the 


United Nations. 


The Charter has provided the rules for the conduct of modern international relations. It has 
established the community of nations. It has provided the order that was required following the chaos of 


World War Il. 


Under this Charter over 100 States have 
attained their freedom and independence and, 
make no mistake, the great movement of decol- 
onisation is one of the truly significant achieve- 
ments of our age. Under the Charter we are all 
committed to the maintenance of international 
peace and security. But today that goal of irreduci- 
ble importance is deeply threatened by an arms 
race that has ground on, relentlessly, during the 
last 40 years. That arms race has brought with it a 
terrible cost in economic and human terms. It has 
come to cast a long and dark shadow over all of 
us. 
Whether it is fully recognised or not we have, 
during the last 40 years, continually reaped the 
benefits provided by the Charter and this organisa- 
tion. We owe something in return — that is — to 
stop and reverse the arms race, to enter into real 
and substantial measures of disarmament because 
they are vital to the maintenance of peace and 
security. The Charter does speak of the necessity 
of ‘disarmament and the regulation of armaments’ 
and it links this directly to the maintenance of 
international peace and security. But the Charter 
was written at the beginning of the nuclear age. It 
has needed supplementation in order to take 
account of the savage reality of the nuclear arms 
race. 

Such supplementation has been provided 
through, for example, the range of resolutions and 
decisions of the General Assembly in the field of 
disarmament, in particular the decisions of the 
Assembly made at its special sessions on disarma- 
ment. There is also the existing corpus of arms 
control agreements which were concluded, large- 
ly, in the 1960s and early 1970s. Little has 
happened in disarmament since that time. This is 
a matter of grave concern. 

If one is to look for lessons of historical 
importance from the last 40 years one lesson is 
surely that, in the absence of arms control and 
disarmament agreements, there will be an arms 
race. We cannot rely on self-restraint. Either we 
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negotiate effective disarmament agreements or we 
will face a mounting threat to peace and security 
and indeed to life itself. Increasingly we are 
offered comfortable ‘scientific’ assurances that 
everything is firmly under control and that tomor- 
row’s more modern, up-dated, high-tech weapons 
systems will remove the problems posed by the 
systems which threaten us today. No-one should 
accept such assurances. If anyone prefers a 
placebo to real medicine they do so at the price of 
ignoring the facts of the modern arms race. 
Let me cite just two examples of these facts. 
There are many more. First, the early period of the 
development and then use of nuclear weapons 
was characterised by cast-iron scientific assur- 
ances about how little radiation would be caused 
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by nuclear detonations. Those assurances proved 
to be misinformed. The facts of radiation-caused- 
death and long-term injury, in Japan, testify to this. 
Second, it is also true that only 15 years before the 
first flight testing of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, testimony was given before the Congress of 
the United States to the effect that it would simply 
not be possible to build such missiles. 

There is no reason to assume that those 
assurances were not given honestly but a peace 
and security built on the basis of such assurances, 
would be a house built on sand. Nothing should 
be more important to us than to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. None of our human 
goals can be achieved unless we live in a 
framework of peace. We have to work together to 
build and maintain that framework. The facts of 
the arms race of the last 40 years demonstrate this 
beyond doubt. 
= What is required, if we are to remove the 
terrible and possibly now terminal threat posed to 
peace and security by the arms race, is the 
negotiation of effective arms control and disarma- 
ment agreements. Let us recognise, during this 
40th anniversary session, that the negotiation of 
such agreements is called for in the Charter and 
subsequent repeated decisions by the United 
Nations. A critical area of concern to us all and in 
which, thankfully, negotiations have resumed, is 
that of achieving early and radical reductions of 
the nuclear arms held by the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Both parties to those negotiations 
have stated that their aim is to greatly reduce the 
size of their nuclear weapons arsenals and, 
ultimately, to eliminate those weapons. These 
goals must be fulfilled. 


Deterrence through Mutually Assured Destruc- 
tion (MAD) is not a safe or satisfactory long-term 
proposition for human kind. Nuclear deterrence 
has the distinction of being the only security 
system in history which fails totally if it succeeds 
99 per cent of the time. To believe that nuclear 
war will assuredly be permanently avoided 
through perpetual fear of mutual annihilation is 
not only a consequence of despair that we cannot 
find a better way, but requires a faith in human 
infallibility which defies rational belief. Even the 
remotest risk of nuclear war is unacceptable. 


These concerns are heightened by the on-going 
developments of improved offensive nuclear 
weapons Capabilities which lead to apprehension 
of an effective first-strike capability and of the 
political consequences that would follow. The 
situation is further complicated and destabilised 
when the concept of anti-ballistic missile defence 
is introduced, or at least becomes substantially 
feared by one or the other side. Thus Australia 
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supports the stated purpose of the bilateral nuclear 
arms negotiations taking place at present between 
the two major nuclear weapons States. 


We believe that if those negotiations focus 
squarely on the goal of reducing and ultimately 
eliminating nuclear weapons, and if they take fair 
account of the valid interests of each side in the 
maintenance of stability, then it should be possi- 
ble to identify the numbers and types of nuclear 
weapons systems which can be made the subject 
of early and radical reductions. We need to 
recognise, however, that this process will be made 
extremely difficult, and possibly hopeless, if the 
negotiations are not entered into and conducted 
in the fair and serious way | have just described. 
They would also be made the more difficult, if not 
impossible, if agreement on such radical reduc- 
tions is made conditional on other issues. If too 
complex a web of linkages is established we may 
well find ourselves snared and never able to break | 
through to achieve the key goal of radical 
reductions in offensive weapons. 


While those negotiations continue there must 
be continued adherence to and compliance with 
existing nuclear arms control agreements. It is of 
basic importance that the limits and agreements 
set in the SALT! | accords and SALT Il Treaty 
continue to be complied with. In this context, the 
ABM? Treaty also remains of very great import- 
ance, 


The bilateral negotiations also have within their 
terms of reference the question of outer space. The 
Australian Government does not endorse the 
United States’ program known as the Strategic 
Defense Initiative or the Soviet Union's longstand- 
ing research into similar technologies. We would 
prefer to see the preservation of the ABM regime 
while maximum attention is given to eliminating 
existing nuclear weapons systems, and an en- 
hanced international effort to ensure that human 
activities in space remain exclusively for peaceful 
purposes. 


The arms race we have witnessed here on earth 
must never be transferred to space. In our view 
there should be no weapons systems in space. if 
there is an honest difference in interpretation of 
what constitutes permissible research under the 
ABM Treaty then surely those who want to 
preserve the ABM regime should be able to work 
out those differences and thus ensure that that 
regime is maintained and complied with. The 
Soviet Union has proposed to this Assembly that 
we should take a new step towards international 
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co-operation with regard to space. The Australian 
Government is studying that proposal carefully 
and Critically. By way of preliminary comment 
may | say we support one of the concepts involved 
in the Soviet proposal. That is, that we should seek 
to enhance international co-operation with regard 
to the peaceful use of outer space. 

The other dimension of the Soviet proposal 
Causes us most serious Concern. This is the linkage 
drawn between further international peaceful 
co-operation and what the Soviet proposal terms 
the ‘non-militarisation of outer space’. We pre- 
sume that, in more accurate terminology, this 
means the prevention of an arms race in outer 
space. On this basis we ask a fundamental 
question. Of the two goals — international 
co-operation and the prevention of an arms race 
in space — which is the top priority, which should 
be the focus of attention and effort? 

In our view the answer is clearly the prevention 
of an arms race in outer space. This is where the 
urgency lies. This is the objective that is slipping 
away from us. The issue is a complex tangle 
involving the state and trend of the balance in 
offensive nuclear forces, the intensifying interest 
in strategic defences, and the development and 
deployment of anti-satellite weapons. Our view is 
firm, there should not be an arms race in outer 
space. But, clearly, we are well past the point 
where declarations to this effect will suffice. 


We are concerned that the Soviet formulation 
makes further progress on the peaceful uses of 
Outer space conditional upon our accepting its 
concept of ‘non-militarisation’. We reject this 
linkage. We should squarely face the fact that the 
prevention of an arms race in outer space is an 
issue that must be addressed directly, in its own 
right. We hope that the Soviet Union will consider 
reformulating its proposal to clarify these aspects 
and to give appropriate emphasis to the priority 
task of preventing an arms race in space and the 
great responsibility it shares with the United States 
in realising this objective. 

Another goal of unquestionable importance in 
our search for the elimination of the nuclear 
danger is an end to all nuclear testing. We are 
aware of arguments about whether or not an end 
to testing would have any impact on nuclear 
disarmament. Those arguments are unconvincing. 
The fact is that the nuclear weapon States would 
not continue to conduct nuclear tests if they were 
not militarily significant, that is, if they did not 
contribute to the nuclear arms race. Furthermore, 
the fact is that any State seeking to acquire nuclear 
weapons would have to be able to test. Until a 
comprehensive test ban treaty (CTB) is in opera- 
tion, we have in mind asking States which 
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conduct nuclear tests to register their tests and to 
inform us why they were conducted. A compre- 
hensive nuclear test ban treaty has been a 
declared objective of the world community for 
some 30 years. There should be no further delay, 
no further procrastination in responding, practi- 
cally, to that call. Nuclear weapons must be 
eliminated and no State should seek to acquire 
them for the first time. This requires serious 
negotiations on effective nuclear arms control 
measures. This requires the maintenance and 
strengthening of, and universal adherence to, the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) regime. It 
requires a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty 
banning all nuclear tests by all States in all 
environments for all time. 


Australia has placed before the Conference on 
Disarmament (CD) in Geneva, a program of work 
in accordance with which the Conference could 
begin immediate negotiations towards such a 
treaty. We are working now with New Zealand on 
a resolution to be submitted to this Assembly 
which will urge acceptance of such a program of 
work. At the Third Review Conference of the NPT 
a call was made on the nuclear weapon States to 
resume negotiations on a CTB as a matter of 
urgency. We appeal to all nuclear weapon States 
to respond to that call, and | want to reiterate the 
appreciation of the Australian Government for the 
decision announced by China, in the CD this year, 
that it would be prepared to participate in 
practical work on a CTB when that work is started. 


The harsh reality of nuclear testing is brought 
home to we Australians by the continuing French 
nuclear testing program in the Pacific. Conten- 
tions about the safety of that program fall into the 
Category of the comfortable but incredible scien- 
tific assurances | have already referred to. Simply, 
the long-term effects, of that testing program, 
whether radiological or geophysical, cannot be 
calculated. France’s actions in the Pacific are 
rejected by all of the self-governing and indepen- 
dent States of that area. It gives us no pleasure to 
join issue with France on this matter. But the 
French Government should know that we who 
live in the South Pacific will not desist in our 
opposition to its nuclear testing program. We 
reject utterly any assertion that we are showing 
insensitivity to the question of the security of 
France. Tens of thousands of Australians gave 
their lives twice in this century in defence of 
France. The same is true of New Zealanders. 


All nuclear testing should cease wherever it is 
conducted. France should stop its nuclear testing 
in the Pacific. An important achievement in arms 
control was registered on 6 August this year from 
the Pacific region. On that day the member States 
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of the South Pacific Forum endorsed, and opened 
for signature the treaty for a South Pacific nuclear 
free zone. That treaty covers a truly significant 
portion of the surface of this earth. It is contiguous 
with two other major treaties — the Treaty of 
Tlateloco and the Antarctic Treaty. Nuclear 
weapon States have been asked to adhere to the 
protocols of the treaty. It is our earnest hope that 
they will add their strength to this important arms 
control treaty by adhering to the relevant pro- 
tocols. 

Any discussion of the arms race which has so 
lamentably characterised the past 40 years would 
be incomplete without reference to the conven- 
tional arms industry and trade. That industry and 
that trade has reached scandalous proportions. 
Too much of the worlds resources are devoted to 
arms and this is especially and tragically true with 
regard to the many States that can least afford any 
diversion of resources from real human needs. 
This is not just an East-West problem. It is one 
which threatens us all, and it has a particularly 
ugly face in its North-South dimension. 

Reining in the conventional arms trade and 
industry is something for which national govern- 
ments have a particular responsibility. But it is a 
fitting subject for greater multilateral concern and 
co-operation. We should explore this possibility. 
Progress in reducing the arms industry and trade 
would contribute to the maintenance of peace 
and security and should particularly benefit the 
countries with the largest problems of economic 
and social development. It would also help 
reduce the awful link which exists between 
conventional war and the possibility of nuclear 
war. 

Another major issue of disarmament to which 
the Australian Government attaches high priority 
is the conclusion of a comprehensive convention 
which would ban the development, production, 
stockpiling and use of chemical weapons.*- Che- 
micals weapons are abhorrent. They are also 
distressingly cheap and easy to make. Regrettably 
there have been recent cases of the use of such 
weapons, it is also disturbing that there are signs 
that a chemical weapons proliferation problem 
may be emerging. There is an urgent need for 
concerted action by the world community on the 
issue of chemical weapons. 

Existing international agreements on chemical 
weapons are and will continue to be important. 
The 1925 Geneva Protocol has served us well for 
60 years. But what is required now is a stronger 
universal regime. The basis for such a universal 
convention has been laid down in the CD in 
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Geneva. The ad hoc committee on chemical 
weapons has done much useful work in recent 
years under its distinguished chairmen. We attach 
particular significance to the achievement this 
year of agreement that the convention should 
include a provision prohibiting the use of chemic- 
al weapons, Such a provision is one of the 
cornerstones of the convention. We are, however, 
concerned that the pace of the negotiations has 
not been faster. We are convinced that, in fact, the 
conclusion of a convention is within reach. What 
is required is a genuine, concerted effort of 
negotiation — a fresh impetus — on the few 
remaining, and admittedly difficult, issues. | 


appeal to all States to make that effort, including- G 
by extending the work of the ad hoc committee = 





throughout the year, to give this world community 
the convention we so urgently need. 


The urgency of our task should not be under- 
rated. In the absence of a convention there is a 
real risk that chemical weapons might be used 
again, that they will spread and that their produc- 
tion will be continued. These are alarming pros- 
pects, but we can ensure that they do not 
materialise, by the conclusion of a comprehensive 
and verifiable chemical weapons convention. Our 
multilateral machinery for the negotiation of arms 
control and disarmament agreements has been 
revised on several occasions, But if results are to 
be the acid test, as they should be, then it is clear 
that our machinery is not working well. This is 
partly a consequence of the unwillingness of sorne 
to work that machinery effectively. 


The delegation of Cameroon has brought to our 
attention the need for us to study, again, the 
operation of our multilateral machinery for nego- 
tiation of arms control and. disarmament agree- 
ments. We are grateful to that delegation for the 
action it has taken. We look forward to working 
with it to try to make our machinery operate more 
effectively. 


If we look back over the past 40 years it is clear 
that much has been achieved. But we should also 
ask ourselves what jobs have been left undone, 
especially from among those we solemnly 
pledged to get done. Surely the great job we have 
left undone is the job of disarmament. Our failure 
in this regard has raised, credibly and seriously, 
the question of how much longer any of us will be 
around to do any jobs, or leave any jobs undone. 
The plain fact is that competition in arms will 
continue unless we unite to stop it. 

We must join our efforts in fulfilment of the 
fundamental purpose of this organisation — the 
maintenance of peace and security. We must do 
this by negotiating effective agreements on arms 
control and disarmament. 
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Australia and the Middle East: aspects of political and 


commercial relationship 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Australian-Lebanese Chamber 


of Commerce, in Sydney, on 24 October: 


It is a great pleasure to be able to address this inaugural luncheon of the Australian-Lebanese 


Chamber of Commerce. 


The occasion reflects two major issues of importance to Australia — the significance of the 
commercial link with the Middle East and the close ties between Australia and Lebanon. 


The Middle East has been Australia’s fastest 
growing market in the last decade, an expansion 
which has been under-pinned by Australia’s 
sound Middle East foreign policy. The govern- 
ments of the region have made it clear that 
commercial relations prosper in the context of an 
acceptable foreign policy. Given this nexus, and 
my portfolio responsibilities, you will not be 
surprised if this speech addresses aspects of our 
political as well as commercial relationship. 

Australia’s economic relationship with the 
Middle East is of growing importance and while 
still small relative to other major markets our 
exports to the region have been increasing at an 
average annual rate of around 17.5 per cent 
compared with just on 12 per cent for the rest of 
the world. Over all Australian exports to the 
Middle East have grown over the past decade from 
some five per cent to eight per cent of our total 
export trade. The most significant aspect of this is, 
however, that there has been a dramatic turn 
around in the balance of trade. In 1975 the 
balance in favour of Middle East States stood at 
$157 million. By 1985 this had become a surplus 
in Australia’s favour of $1098 million. 

While we consider that there are solid grounds 
for confidence in the economic growth of the 
Middle East region and, therefore, in our trading 
relationship with the region, there can never be 
grounds for complacency, for the health of 
Australia’s economy and society depends heavily 
upon our export trade. The Government is proud 
of the significant successes it has achieved with its 
policies which have stimulated real growth and 
seen a decline in unemployment levels. 

An intensive program of Ministerial visits has 
played an important role in the promotion of trade 
between Australia and the region. | visited the 
Middle East early last year. My colleague Mr 
Kerin, the Minister for Primary Industry, will 
undertake a two week visit to the area in 
December and the Minister for Trade, Mr 
Dawkins will be visiting the region shortly. 

Where does Lebabon stand in this picture of 
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growing economic and commercial links — the 
Arab country with which Australia has had the 
most abiding and intensive relations for the past 
century? Sadly Lebanon's economic links with 
Australia are small and, in recent years, dimi- 
nishing. The effect of the war and continued 
instability in Lebanon has led to a substantia! 
decline in the value of Australia’s exports from 
$13.73 million to $0.93 between 1975 and 1985, 
while the value of our imports has grown only 
marginally to $0.72 million. These statistics 
indicate the substantial task which faces you and 
your organisation in promoting trade between 
Australia and Lebanon. 

Over the past 10 years Lebanon's role as the 
entrepot for the distribution and exchange of 
ideas, services and expertise has been strangled — 
a victim of the instability that has taken hold and 
of the degradation of essential facilities. Ten years 
is a long time, and in that period, the Arab world 
has gradually learnt to live without or gained 
access elsewhere to the extraordinary range of 
goods and services Lebanon once supplied. | 
don’t doubt that the energy and imagination of the 
Lebanese people would, if given a chance, find 
new ways of again exercising its talents on the 
Middle East economic scene. 

Your ambitions, however, to revive the con- 
sciousness of a new commercial role for Lebanon 
are apt. Any new phase of Lebanon’s economic 
role will depend to a great extent on tapping the 
resources and imagination of the communities of 
Lebanese origin scattered across the worlds — in 
the Americas, Europe, Australia and, of course, in 
other Arab countries. Australia’s community will, | 
am sure, be ready to participate in that new phase. 
No Australian need be in any doubt about the 
spirit of enterprise and imagination that the 
Lebanese have brought to Australia since their first 
appearance a hundred years ago. 

Australians of Lebanese origin of all religious 
backgrounds have continued to contribute to our 
prosperity and | take the formation of this new 
organisation as an indication of your intention not 
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A young migrant girl from Lebanon studying ‘Situational 
English’ at a class for migrant children at the Preston 
School in Melbourne. (AIS photo). 


to rest on past achievements but to find new ways 
of exercising your talents and imagination. 

But let me add a somber note. Lebanon, and the 
achievements of the Lebanese, will be simply a 
memory if you do not work together — both here, 
as members of Australian society, and in your 
homeland. Over the years, Lebanese-Australians 
have played leading roles in commerce and 
public life in Australia. Your success and that of 
your forebearers in taking up the opportunities of 
a new environment has been outstanding. Your 
example should encourage more recent arrivals 
from Lebanon. 

| recognise that no Lebanese-Australian can find 
peace in his heart while Lebanon remains in 
turmoil. | can think of few conflicts of the past 10 
years which have so consistently aroused the 
sympathy of the Australian people — Cambodia 
and the terrible tragedy that overwhelmed it in 
1975 to 1979 is the only other case of this 
magnitude that springs to mind. Australian Gov- 
ernments have followed the course of the conflict 
with great concern and have expressed their 
consistent desire tg see an end to fighting to 
ensure the preservation of Lebanon’s sovereignty 
and independence. 

It is not my intention to discuss who is right or 
wrong in the conflict or to repeat platitudes that 
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sound somewhat hollow after 10 years of fighting. 
But it is true of all civil wars that all sides are the 
losers when a society begins to tear itself apart. 
There have been too many elements involved in 
the Lebanese conflict — many of them outside 
factors — to inspire confidence that a quick 
resolution is at hand. But one lesson | believe can 
be drawn — even from these terrible events. If 
Lebanese are sufficiently determined to work 
together, they can exclude the negative and 
destructive effects of outside intervention and 
eliminate the rivalries and divisions that have 
become so entrenched. 

Too often, however, hopes have risen as the 
leaders of various Communities have gathered to 
patch together a broadly based government, only 
to see it rent apart as one group or another — 
perhaps inspired by some narrow sense of gain, or 
prodded by some external stimulus — has placed 
sectoral interest above the national. In the 
process, thousands of people have been killed or 
wounded, housing — indeed vast areas of cities 
— have been destroyed, and productive land laid 
waste. It would be unimaginable, were our TV set 
not there to testify. 

In some measure, Lebanon’s turbulent recent 
past is due to the creation of a Palestinian ‘State’ in 
southern Lebanon. The activities of the Palesti- 
nians in carving out their own enclave, the cross 
border raids into Israel and the subsequent Israeli 
invasion to purge Lebanon of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (PLO) presence, brought 
Lebanon into a conflict which was not entirely of 
its own making and in which many civilian lives 
were lost. 

The modern history of the Middle East is littered 
with the torn paper of plans for securing a home 
for Jewry alongside Arabs in lands to which both 
hold a deep attachment. Mayor Freij of Bethlehem 
told us during his visit last year of his conviction 
that it was the destiny of Jews, Christians and 
Muslims to live together in that part of the world. 
Few would seem to agree with him: the battle for 
supremacy rages on. Suspicion, blind prejudice 
and the bitter lessons of terrorism feed the 
antagonisms of both sides. 

Earlier this year King Hussein’: and Mr Yasser 
Arafat? reached an accord which for the 
umpteenth time held prospect that a negotiating 
process might be set in train. There can be no 
lasting settlement without negotiation. Anything 
else is military adventurism, which can only serve 
to disaffect further (if that is possible!) the 
subjected’ people. 


1. The King of Jordan. (Ed). 
2. Head of the PLO. (Ed). 
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But so far people have shown themselves more 
fertile in producing plans for a settlement than 
adept in bringing the parties principal to the 
conference room. A major stumbling block has 
been the role of the PLO. Israel has repeatedly 
made clear that it will not negotiate with the PLO. 
The Israelis, who have been the victims of terrorist 
attacks perpetrated in the name of the PLO by one 
or other of its militant factions, cannot imagine 
treating with PLO activists. The situation is further 
complicated by the different attitudes of the two 
major parties in the Israeli Coalition Government 
on the issue. 


Such positions are understandable, but history 
has shown that friendships can be forged between 
former enemies. Centuries of conflict between the 
French and Germans have been subsumed within 
a European Community. And the unthinkable has 
happened. Bitter antagonists like the French and 
the Algerian FLN,” resolved their long blood feud 
around a conference table at Evian in 1962; and 
the United States, which for years had resolutely 
refused to deal with China, sent Henry Kissinger 
to Beijing. We should never give up hope that 
some day soon representatives of the Israeli 
Government will sit down with Palestinian 
representatives. That will mean negotiating with 
genuine representatives of the Palestinian people. 


It was possible — it is possible — that a 
tentative start has been made towards negotia- 
tions. Before the recent violent convulsion which 
saw the destruction of the PLO headquarters in 
Tunis and the seizure of the Achille Lauro, a 
number of avenues were being explored for 
entering into discussions with persons closely 
associated with Palestinian interests who have 
eschewed armed struggle. So many windows on 
peace have been shattered by the blasts and 
counterblasts of the Middle East dispute that it 
would require incredible optimism to expect a 
happy ending to the current initiative. But 
gradually as Camp David is augmented by the 
Fahd, Fez and Reagan plans and February's 
accord, we witness a growing commitment to a 
civilised solution — peace by negotiation. 
However, as we have witnessed in the past few 
weeks this commitment to peace by negotiation is 
hostage to violence and terrorism. 


It is often argued that it is not possible to 
distinguish between a terrorist and a freedom 
fighter — that the use of one particular label is a 
purely subjective assessment depending on one’s 
support for or opposition to a particular cause. 





3. Front de Libération Nationale. (Ed). 
4. Former U.S. Secretary of State. (Ed). 
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However, there is a distinction. It is questionable 
to describe as a terrorists those who seek the 
overthrow of a cruel and repugnent regime 
through the use of force when all other efforts to 
achieve peaceful change have failed. But violence 
can never be justified if there are alternatives. Nor 
can the threat of violence against innocent 
civilians ever be condoned. Such actions are 
those of the terrorist; and regrettably such actions 
are a regular feature of life, not only in Lebanon 
but the whole of the Middle East. 

How can responsible societies seek to prevent 
the rising incidents of terrorism which are 
committed on their territory and against their 
citizens? It is of course necessary to seek to solve 
as well as prevent the problem of terrorism. The 
primary objective must be the removal of the 
causes of terrorism. There may well be a 
legitimate cause for grievance, but this does not 
mean that we acknowledge the right to resort to 
terrorism as a means to achieve their aims. 


Meanwhile, every legal effort should be em- 
ployed to apprehend and bring to justice those 
responsible for acts of terrorism. It is to be hoped 
that the capture, prosecution and punishment of 
those responsible for terrorist attacks will act as a 
deterrent to other would be terrorists. It should 
also encourage Governments to seek to exercise 
the due process of law in punishing such people 
rather than resorting to armed retaliation which 
serves only to expand the cycle of violence. 


There is no doubt in my mind that acts of 
terrorism, rather than enhancing the prospects of 
bringing antagonists to the negotiating table, 
ensure that attitudes harden and differences 
broaden. Likewise in Lebanon the continued 
violence has done nothing to solve the problems 
confronting the country, instead it is tearing 
Lebanon and the Lebanese apart. Until it is 
recognised and accepted throughout the Middle 
East that the resort to violence and terrorism is a 
destructive force and not one likely to lead to the 
achievement of political objectives there can be 
no solution to the many problems which afflict so 
many of its countries and people. 

Next month Australia will take over the 
Presidency of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil. | have been advised by our Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations, Mr Richard 
Woolcott, that a number of Middle East-related 
questions are likely to be considered during the 
month. Australia will be using the opportunity 
which the Presidency offers to work towards the 
easing of tensions and establishment of dialogue 
which, it is hoped, will lead eventually to a more 
rational and peaceful approach to the Middle 
East's many and complex problems. 
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Aspects of Australia’s relationship with China’ 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at a dinner hosted by the South 
Australian Minister for Community Welfare and Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, the Hon. Greg 


Crafter, MHA, in Adelaide, on 25 October: 


There are few countries, perhaps no countries, which have been the object of so many myths and 
misunderstandings in the West in this century, as China. 

The plainest illustration of this point is the way in which so many countries, including Australia, 
consigned the world’s most populous nation to obscurity following the Communist Revolution in 1949 


until the early 1970s. 


For a whole generation of Australians China 
was terra incognita, referred to only as ‘Red’ 
China and believed to be the greatest danger to 
our regional security. Politicians, in many cases, 
had little compunction about playing on deeply 
rooted and fundamentally racist attitudes, in some 
parts of Australia, towards its northern neighbours. 
It has not gone unnoticed, | am sure, that the 
‘Scourge of Communist China’ has been replaced 
by the respectability of the People’s Republic of 
China; a quaint exercise in political exorcism and 
rehabilitation. 

That there was such a gap on China in the 
consciousness of so many Australians accounts for 
much of the sense of excitement about the 
re-discovery of it. It also accounts for some of the 
new myths which have taken hold of our 
collective awareness of China. It is one reason 
why 80 000 Australians now visit China annually. 
it helps explain why China is, not just in 
government and the bureaucracy, but in the wider 
community, the flavour of the month — or rather 
of the last few years. 

The exhiliration of an encounter with this 
enormous, ancient and, until recently, unknown 
civilisation is at the root of high expectations of 
China — and some possibly too high — by the 
business communities of the developed world. 
The thrill which so many get from seeing the 
speed with which change is happening in China 
can also lead to a failure to understand thoroughly 
what those changes are and how they fit into the 
pattern of ancient and modern Chinese history. 

Although it may not be the earliest known 
civilisation, China has the oldest continuous 
history and civilisation, dating back to 2000 BC. 
For most of this time, it has been a succession of 
imperial dynasties, each one following a cyclical 
pattern of rising, flourishing, decaying and falling. 
Various recurrent patterns can be traced: first, the 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 
202 and No. 4, April 1985, page 309. 
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tendency of the Chinese to absorb into their 
civilisation the people of contiguous areas by their 
superiority of achievement, and at the same time 
to influence other neighbouring countries; 
secondly, the continous struggle of the Chinese 
people, an agrarian people, to deal with the 
threats to their safety by foreigners. 

Until the mid-19th century, despite the changes 
in dynasties, Chinese civilisation had withstood 
the successive invasions by foreigners, either - 
repelling them or, as in the case of the Mongals, 
absorbing them into mainstream Chinese culture, 
But by the 19th century when the Qing dynasty — 
was declining, China was increasingly unable to 
stand up to the technologically more advanced. 
Western civilisations, and this led to the previous- 
ly unthinkable large scale colonisation of the 
middle kingdom itself. 

The 20th century saw several attempts by the 
Chinese to reassert control over their own destiny, 
against Western colonial powers and also against 
the Japanese. Ultimately these efforts succeeded 
with the Revolution in 1949, but the immense 
difficulties in achieving victory contributed signifi- 
cantly to the xenophobia and extreme ideology 
which were characteristic for many years in China 
after 1949. These were driving political factors but 
they led to administrative chaos and economic 
waste. With the breach in relations with the Soviet 
Union in 1959 China was left politically and, 
more importantly, economically isolated. The 
Cultural Revolution began in this environment. it 
was, in essence, a political response to the plain 
facts of China’s failure to grapple with economic 
difficulties. And it was immensely destructive of 
what still remained of economic organisation and 
infrastructure, 

Over the period 1976-78 Deng Xiaoping? 
inherited — or seized — the mantle of the 
Revolution and what was left in the wake of the 
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Cultural Revolution. He judged that the Commun- 
ist dynasty would decline and fall like the imperial 
dynasties before it if China did not drag itself out 
of economic stagnation. And to do that the whole 
of the Chinese economy, society and body politic 
needed fundamental reform. Thus came the Four 
Modernisations and the exciting political and 
economic events in China since 1978. 

However, although they present a stark contrast 
with the xenophobia and ideology of the 1949 
Revolution they, nevertheless, reflect both ancient 
and modern Chinese history. In one context they 
represent the efforts of this Chinese dynasty both 
to survive and, as so many Chinese rulers have 
done in the past, to assert China’s role as the 
central civilisation on earth. Looked at in the 
context of Chinese history since the mid-19th 
century they are another effort to both integrate 
the technology and economic success of the 
outside world, ‘Western learning’, and to do it in 
such a way as to protect the control of their 
destiny which the Revolution had had to fight so 
hard to achieve. 

It is central to Deng’s vision that if the foreigners 
who bring economic development to China are to 
be prevented from exploiting China in the way in 
which the colonial powers did in the 19th 
century, then Chinese society and politics must 
modernise as rapidly as the economy. Deng’s 
starting point was that reform was essential to 
assert the rightful Chinese role in the world and to 
protect it against predatory forces from within and 
from without. He has imposed his will with great 
political skill and sits easily on the political high 
ground in China. But there have been critics — 
conservative critics who are disturbed at what 
reform and the ‘open door’ might bring with it by 
way of pernicious foreign influence. 


The politically successful — for Deng — 
September Special Party Conference finished with 
a speech from the leading conservative, Chen 
Yun, who couched his criticisms of the reform 
process in terms of growing and destructive 
Western influence. Western media comment 
made much — too much — of this as evidence of 
discord in the Chinese leadership. That is 
understandable as it provided, after all, the only 
interesting and unexpected development of that 
week in China. In the end, however, Deng, too, 
probably has some fears about the growth of 
foreign influence, given the centrality of that 
concern to Chinese politics since the 19th 
century. 

It is also true to say, however, that Chen Yun 





3. Member of the Standing Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party’s 12th Central Committee. (Ed). 
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accepts both Deng’s leadership and the broad 
policy directions of the reform process. What 
unites Deng and Chen Yun is the strongest 
possible sense of China’s uniqueness and its 
importance in the world. it is the assertion of that 
role, together with the strong sense of political 
survival, which are the origin and the driving force 
of current changes in China. 

It is obvious that such change will have far 
reaching implications for China’s role in our 
region and in the world. The ‘open door’ policy 
has presented significant economic opportunities 
to many, including Australia, and it has been 
accepted in Australia that economic growth in 
China will increase these opportunities and will 
help to fuel economic growth more widely, 
particularly in East Asia and the Pacific. Let me 
quote Bob Hawke at the Parliamentary lunch for 
the General-Secretary, Hu Yaobang: 


_.. the linkage with China will grow still more crucial 
with the years ... (and) ... | invite Australians to 
accept this historic challenge to work with China ... 


There will be problems but whatever the 
precise nature of the impact in our region of an 
emerging China, it will be a substantial impact. 

it is an awareness of that which has led to some 
rather less enthusiastic reactions among some of 
our neighbours to change in China. Countries like 
Malaysia and Indonesia had learned how to live 
with an isolated, underdeveloped China. Its 
virtual absence from the East Asian economy gave 
them elbow room for their own development and 
its political isolation helped neutralise difficulties 
they feared they had with their own substantial 
Chinese communities. 

A new process of adjustment is necessary, 
which challenges received wisdom in South East 
Asian capitals like Jakarta. It will be some time 
before new patterns of relationships with China 
are settled. Some may never be. In Indonesia's 
case their sensitivites derive from recent history — 
the difficulties in the 1960s with the Indonesian 
Communist Party. 

in the case of Vietnam, perceptions of China 
derive from millenia of border conflicts and 
struggles to preserve their identity next to an 
overwhelmingly powerful culture and State. For 
the Vietnamese the prospect of a powerful, 
technologically and economically advanced 
China is, in many respects, profoundly disturbing. 
it is they who might challenge the enthusiasm in 
the West for current developments in China by 
saying that it is simply not possible to tell where it 
will all lead, and that for them China is an 
uncomfortable enough neighbour even in its 
present underdeveloped state. 

There can be no doubt, however, that along 
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with internal changes in China the leadership has 
pursued a more open and receptive foreign 
policy. Sino-Soviet relations have improved so 
that they are better than at any time since the split 
in the 1950s. Relations with the United States 
continue to develop despite continuing difficulties 
over Taiwan. China has come to agreement with 
the British over Hong Kong. Economic relations 
with Japan have grown at an extraordinary pace. 


it is the Japanese relationship which is currently 
most vulnerable to internal developments in 
China. We have recently seen significant express- 
ions of anti-japanese feeling in China. This is 
almost as uncomfortable for those parts of the 
Chinese leadership identified with Japan as it is for 
the Japanese, and is the clearest example of how 
potentially politically destabilising the issue of 
foreign influence continues to be in China. 


Nothing, however, will be as destabilising as 
economic failure. A commitment to economic 
success, to taking China out of the economic 
morass and stagnation where xenophobia, ideolo- 
gy, the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural 
Revolution left it, is basic to.Deng’s strategy of 
survival for the present dynasty. 

The scale of economic transformation envis- 
aged by Deng is encapsuled in the target of 
quadrupling gross output by the year 2000, but its 
significance is reflected in the fact that its scope 
ranges from such sensitive areas as wages and 
prices policies right through to trade and finance. 


We are looking at a future Chinese economy 
that will be markedly different from the one that 
we have known in the past. It will incorporate to 
some degree such concepts as profits and 
individual incentives reflected under what the 
Chinese call the ‘responsibility system’. There will 
be an emphasis on market-oriented management 
and a recognition of technical skills that was 
lacking in the past. 

But it would be a mistake to see this as 
representing the creation in China of a fully 
Western system of free enterprise or even mixed 
economy. At most it will be a shift from a classical 
centrally planned economy to a ‘command’ 
economy with a good degree of regional and 
personal initiative encouraged, but with clear 
guidance from Beijing on broad policy. 

The success of China’s economic reforms has, 
of course, not been without its accompanying 
problems, and it is not my intention to downplay 
those. But institutions such as the World Bank 
have acknowledged the remarkable achievements 
that are now on the public record. Between 1979 
and 1984 annual per capita national income has 
grown at the high rate of 6.8 per cent per year, 
even though from a low level — $300 in 1981. 
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Allowing market forces to develop in China has 
already meant substantial increases in output. 


In agriculture there were significant increases in 
production from 1977 to 1984, for example, of 
grain (283 to 407 million tonnes), cotton (2.049 to 
6.077 million tonnes), sugar cane (17.75? to 
39.622 million tonnes) and meat (7.8 to 15.25 
million tonnes). In non-ferrous metals China has 
become a major producer. In coal China’s output 
rose from 620 million tonnes in 1980 to about 790 
million tonnes in 1985. These figures alone 
demonstrate the very real impact that reform has 
already had on the economy. The World Bank 
believes that China’s target of quadrupling output 
by the year 2000 may not be far off the mark. 

The combination of China's reforms with the 
‘open door’ policy has also led to a number of 
interesting developments, some of which have 
special relevance for Australia. For example, 
China is becoming far more dependent on foreign 
trade notwithstanding its basic adherence to a 
policy of self reliance. Foreign trade has already 
risen to between nine and 10 per cent of national 
income and is predicted to increase further to 
around 11 per cent by the year 2000. It has 
changed to a policy of open but cautious 
acceptance of foreign loans, and a few weeks ago 
a delegation visited Australia under World Bank 
auspices to examine how we managed our foreign 
debt. Joint ventures with foreign companies are 
seen as an important way of introducing technolo- 
gy, capital and skills to China. There are currently 
12 Australian joint ventures in China. 

Outstanding increases in output have resulted 
in China becoming a net exporter of agricultural 
products from 1983 and, by 1985, a significant 
exporter of cotton, corn, fruit and vegetables and 
other products. China has also become a signifi- 
cant exporter of tin and tungsten. China has begun 
to export increased quantities of coal and is asking 
Japan to increase its purchases of Chinese coal, 
Australian industry will have a keen interest in 
these particular developments. Bottlenecks re- 
main in the Chinese economy and these are 
openly acknowledged. Energy, transport and 
communications are all being given priority by 
China. It is no coincidence that Australia has set 
out to co-operate with China in many of these 
areas. 

The Chinese are also now facing some of the 
problems that Western governments are more 
familiar with. Excessive consumption in 1984-85 
led to an overheating of the economy in the first 
nine months of 1985, and a serious drain on 
foreign exchange — a trade deficit as high as 
$6.46 billion for the first six months of 1985. But 
China has some advantages over other developing 
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countries. It has ample reserves of energy — 
indeed it is a net exporter of energy — its foreign 
debt is low and it is still considering whether to 
embark on a program of greater international 
borrowing, and it is virtually self sufficient in food. 

Details of China’s next five year plan are just 
becoming available, although the full plan has yet 
to be promulgated. The plan is important for its 
reaffirmation of Deng’s economic policies and 
promises essentially more of the same as we have 
had since 1979. It is aimed at the consolidation of 
the growth policies to which the leadership is 
committed. 

There will no doubt continue to be ups and 
downs in China’s economic development as the 
Chinese seek to master the fine-tuning that has 
eluded even Western industrialised States. There 
is no cause for undue alarm, but recent economic 
difficulties are now clearer to Western observers. 

That still leaves Australia and Australians with a 
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The China International Trust and 
Investment Corporation (CITIC), has 
signed a letter of intent to purchase 
10 per cent of equity of the $1100 
million aluminium smelter under 
construction at Portland, a deepwa- 
ter port city on the western Victorian 
coast. CITIC officers recently visited 
Melbourne to meet senior govern- 
ment and industry figures, and to 
complete financial, tax, and legal 
assessments of the joint venture be- 
tween Alcoa of Australia (50 per 
cent), Victorian Government (30 per 
cent), the First National Resource 
Trust (a public equity body) and 
CITIC (each 10 per cent). The first 
potline of the smelter, 45 per cent 
complete, is scheduled to com- 
mence production in November 
1986. Its annual production of 
150 000 tonnes will be eventually 
doubled by a second potline, which 
will make Portland the largest Au- 
stralian aluminium smelter. The 
Victorian Premier, Mr John Cain 
(right) is pictured welcoming the 
Manager of CITIC’s Overseas Invest- 
ment Department, Mr Mao Zhiren, at 
Parliament House in Melbourne. 
(AIS photo). 


most exciting prospect in contemplating the future 
of our bilateral relationship with China. Our 
diplomatic relationship, begun by Gough Whit- 
lam, continued under the Fraser Government, has 
been developed and consolidated by the present 
Labor Government, as recent visits to Australia by 
the Chinese Premier and Party General-Secretary 
confirm. Last year our export volume was more 
than $1 billion, for the first time. Contacts of all 
kinds flourish, cities and States have sister 
relationships with their Chinese counterparts, 
visits multiply. Increasingly we talk seriously with 
Chinese leaders and officials on regional and 
international issues of mutual concern; Cambodia 
and disarmament are examples. 


We, therefore, have a good basis to work 
co-operatively with the emergent Chinese nation 
as it seeks to re-establish itself in the world and 
build a decent life for its people. 
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Conference of Asian and Pacific Labour Ministers: 
international co-operation in youth development policies 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, to the 10th Conference of Asian and Pacific 
Labour Ministers, in Melbourne, on 1 October: 


Both personally, and on behalf of the Government and the people of Australia, | welcome all 
participants to this, the 10th biennial Conference of Asian and Pacific Labour Ministers (CAPLM 10). 

| would like to include a personal welcome to my longstanding friend and colleague the 
Director-General of the International Labour Organisation (ILO), Francis Blanchard, and to thank him 
for his attendance and address to this conference. 


It is fitting to pay tribute to the work of the ILO, 
which has observer status at this conference. As 
many of you are aware, the primary task of the 
ILO is to set international labour standards of 
universal character, and to promote social justice 
and better working conditions for all workers. To 
this end, the ILO not only adopts conventions and 
recommendations, but actively assists countries to 
formulate and implement national labour policies 
in the light of those conventions and recom- 
mendations. 

| am proud of the long history of this country’s 
close links with the ILO. As Mr Blanchard has 
noted Australia was one of the ILO’s founding 
member countries in 1919. In addition, Australia 
is currently a member of the ILO’s governing 
body. 

Personally, | have long been committed to the 
tripartite approach which is an essential aspect of 
the ILO. Such an approach is central to the 
Australian Government’s consideration of prob- 
lems and issues. And this approach — one of 
tripartism — is proving remarkably successful. 


The recent OECD employment outlook for 
September 1985 confirms the soundness of my 
Government's prices and incomes accord and our 
general economic policies. The report's projec- 
tions show Australia’s labour market will be the 
most buoyant in the OECD in 1985 and 1986. 
After some seven years of virtually stagnant job 
growth prior to 1983, this is a tremendous 
turnaround. Employment growth in Australia is 
forecast, by the OECD, to rise by 2.75 per cent in 
1985 and two per cent in 1986. This compares 
with job growth in the OECD as a whole of 1.25 
per cent in 1985 and one per cent in 1986. 


Australia is clearly outstripping employment 
growth in other countries, and we are doing it 
under policies based on the prices and incomes 
accord — an accord which represents our consen- 
sus approach to government. 
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| am aware that the principal items on the 
CAPLM 10 agenda are the impact of national 
labour policies on young people in the region and 
technical co-operation in the labour field. In this 
address | should like, among other things, to 
highlight the constructive role of the ILO in 
focussing attention to young people. 

The 1983 International Labour Conference 
adopted a resolution on young people requesting 
the ILO to undertake a survey on young people 
and work as part of International Youth Year (JY). 
The 72nd International Labour Conference in 
1986 will include a general discussion on young 
people. Such activities will provide many oppor- 
tunities for member countries to discuss a vast 
range of policy options and to exchange informa- 
tion. 

The United Nations also is to be commended 
for recognising the importance of young people in 
declaring 1985 International Youth Year. Howev- 
er, we all recognise that while the [YY is a useful 
and a necessary means of drawing attention to the 
needs, aspirations and contributions of young 
people, what is needed above all else are sustain- 
able long-term activities and policies, rather than 
just one year of concentrated effort. 

Young people are among our greatest 
resources.» They make an important contribution 
to our nations’ well-being — whether that be 
through their studies, their leisure and sporting 
pursuits, their part in family life, or as members of 
our respective labour forces. Collectively they are 
our nations’ future. 

Countries within our region have experienced a 
significant growth in population which has led to 
large numbers of young people coming onto the 
labour market. In addition, rapid technological 
change, slow economic growth rates and declin- 
ing agricultural opportunities are leading to 








1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 4, April 1985, page 
323, 
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accelerated urbanisation and to high levels of 
unemployment, borne disproportionately by 
young people. _ 

Thus, there is keen interest in the Asia-Pacific 
region, supporting as it does approximately half of 
the world’s population, for a conference which 
deals with the impact of labour market policies on 
young people. Many of our young people are 
inadequately prepared for entry into working life. 
Unfortunately too many of our young people lack 
the necessary basic skills to contribute immediate- 
ly to the labour market. 

Too many of our young people do not have an 
adequate knowledge of occupations, the orga- 
nisation of work, how to find a job, how to present 
themselves to employers. And too many young 
people are ill-equipped to survive without the 
support of family and close friends. 

In the decade to 1983, unemployment in 
Australia rose to levels unparalleled since the 
1930s. The impact on young people of depressed 
conditions in the labour market and the economy 
in this period was particularly severe. The unem- 
ployment rate has now improved considerably, 
though regrettably some 216 300 young people or 
14.4 per cent of the labour force were still 
recorded as unemployed and seeking full-time 
work in july 1985. 

The Australian Governmment has in the past 
two and a half years initiated a range of inquiries 
which have provided the basis for a constructive 
response to the problems facing young Austra- 
lians. In particular, we have this year, announced 
a strategy — priority one — for young Australians 
which will bring into harmony a number of 
policies and programs aimed at not only reducing 
still further the number of young people who 
experience unemployment but also improving the 
range of alternatives once they have reached 
post-compulsory schooling age. 


There are four principal parts of my Govern- 
ment’s strategy for young people. First, we are 
making it possible, for those who wish to do so, to 
continue their education and training beyond 
post-compulsory years. We are offering more 
places in tertiary institutions, and removing the 
disparity between education allowances and un- 
employment benefits. 


Second, we are introducing — and this will 
doubtless be of most interest to you here today — 
a new combination of training and work, called 
traineeships, With traineeships, our goal is to 
greatly improve the vocational training of those 
numerous young people who do not aspire to 
higher education and who find difficulties enter- 
ing the labour market because of their lack of 
skills and experience. Traineeships will last for a 
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year, will provide employment, a wage, and 
training both on-and-off-the-job. We want 10 000 
young people to benefit from traineeships in the 
first year of operation and for that number to 
increase to 75 000 in 1988. 

The Government's strategy also includes a 
rationalisation of the various income support 
schemes that we are able to offer disadvantaged 
young people. The main schemes will become 
age-related, and indexed to ensure they keep their 
real value. 

The fourth part of our strategy recognises that 
young people need other support provisions 
beyond those that | have already mentioned, 
particularly if they are to make a successful 
transition to adulthood. These other arrangements 
relate to support in such areas as accommodation, 
training in fundamental living skills, health, and 
drug education. ; 

Although the reduction of youth wages has 
been advocated by some as an answer to youth 
unemployment, the Government rejects this sim- 
plistic view and accepts the need for a construc- 
tive, multi-pronged and positive approach which 
raises the productivity of our young people. Such 
an approach will enhance their employment 
prospects and increase their flexibility in the 
labour force. The solutions to high youth unem- 
ployment are not simple, or cheap, or easy, or 


swift and they need the full co-operation of all 


sections of the community. 

Co-operation between all sections is the very 
basis of our policies. Indeed the ninth Conference 
of Asian and Pacific Labour Ministers concluded 
that problems facing particular countries in the 
region could not be overcome through lone 
efforts, but required the close co-operation and 
effort of all countries acting together. A further 
aspect of this co-operative process, on which 
CAPLM 9 placed great stress, is the need for 
promotion of technical co-operation in employ- 
ment and labour force development. Such promo- 
tion presents an effective way of assisting coun- 
tries in their social and economic development 
and in the improvement of working conditions. 

In the Government’s view, Australia has an 
important role to play in this arena, particularly as 
we are part of the most economically dynamic 
region in the world. In this context, it is important 
to note that constructive steps are being taken to 
bridge gaps remaining in relationships between 
Australia and its Pacific and Asian neighbours. 

At the recent South Pacific Forum, under the 
auspices of the South Pacific Regional Trade and 
Economic Co-operation Agreement (SPARTECA), | 
announced that as from the beginning of 1987, all 
goods from the Forum island countries and Papua 
New Guinea will enter Australia on a duty free 
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unrestricted basis except for those covered by 
Australian sectoral policies. Such liberalised mar- 
ket access should remove many difficulties these 
countries may have encountered exporting to 
Australia, as well as increasing employment 
opportunities in those countries. 

At the Forum both Australia and New Zealand 
also offered to enter into discussions with the 
South Pacific island countries about whether there 
would be advantage to them in entering a 
broadened Australia-New Zealand Closer Econo- 
mic Relations Agreement. This offer — which 
carries important implications for long-term trade 
relations within the region — was introduced by 
the Forum and will be further considered at next 
year’s meeting of the regional trade committee. 

We have also established a South Pacific 
regional team to provide specialised advice to the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau on the 
particular development needs and concerns of 
small island countries. 

Among the resolutions adopted in respect of 
technical co-operation at CAPLM 9 were the need 
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for particular attention to be paid to occupational 
health and safety and the agreement to promote 
the establishment or improvement of research 
institutes and rehabilitation facilities. Australia 
commends these fields of endeavour to CAPLM 
10 for consideration in the context of international 
co-operation. | would like to point out that while 
technical co-operation is a standing agenda item 
at CAPLM, the matching of rhetoric with actions 
can be difficult to achieve. 

This difficulty arises in part because labour 
affairs are not always given high priority by aid 
co-ordinating bodies in developing countries. It is 
also often difficult for multilateral programs to 
focus adequately on the needs of individual 
countries and appropriate means of satisfying 
those needs, especially as multilateral agencies 
typically are financially constrained. 

We, therefore, welcome the proposals for 
greater emphasis on regional co-operation and 
collective self reliance through schemes such as 
the Asian and Pacific Skills Developing Program 
Such proposals are a positive step in the direction 
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of encouraging greater self sufficiency while at the 
same time involving more interaction among 
individual countries of the region. | wish delegates 
every success in achieving these desirable aims. 

At the international level, the Australian Gov- 
ernment recognises the importance of the technic- 
al co-operation activities of the ILO which support 
developing countries in formulating effective 
labour policies. 

My Government recognises that human re- 
sources development — to which technical co- 
operation can make a significant contribution — 
is an important area which places strong pressures 
on labour administrations. As a member of the 
ILO and its governing body, my country is 
concerned that the limited resources available for 
technical co-operation should be directed to areas 
of greatest need and believes that greater emph- 
asis should be placed on measures designed to 
improve the quality, effectiveness and evaluation 
of programs. 

Against that background, Australia is pleased to 
inform the meeting that it ratified ILO Conventions 
No. 142 on Human Resources Development and 
No. 150 on Labour Administration on 10 Septem- 
ber 1985.2 


“ramenem ere 
2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 9, September 1985, 
page 925. 


Through its aid programs, Australia provides a 
significant contribution to the development of 
human resources in other countries of the region. 
Specifically, we spent over $137 million in 
1984-85 on training programs. In addition we 
continued to support labour related projects such 
as the technical education project for Indonesia. 


Delegates, | have spoken of the problems of 
youth unemployment in our region and my 
Government's priority one strategy. In this time of 
doubt and uncertainty in which we live, many of 
our young may come to reject the values of the 
community if the community in turn does not 
accept its obligations to them. We need to know 
and to respond to the concerns of the young. My 
Government's approach — drawing on the princi- 
ples of tripartism which are fundamental to the 
work of the ILO — is aimed at meeting the 
concerns and needs of our young. | commend this 
approach and our policies to the conference. 


In closing | would emphasise the appropriate- 
ness of this, International Youth Year, for consid- 
eration of the themes of this conference of youth 
and technical co-operation. These are fun- 
damental issues that, addressed in a co-operative 
spirit, offer the possibility of assisting all people of 
the world particularly the young, to achieve their 
full potential and that of their nations. 


CAPLM 10: regional co-operation in labour matters 


Extract from a speech by the Minister for Employment and Industrial Relations, Mr Ralph Willis, MP, 
to the 10th Conference of Asian and Pacific Labour Ministers, in Melbourne, on 1 October: 


Turning to the technical co-operation agenda 
item, Australia supports regional technical co- 
operation in labour matters as a means of assisting 
social and economic progress in developing 
countries. This support is provided on a multilater- 
al, bilateral and regional basis and encompasses a 
range of technical assistance programs and activi- 
ties. Bilateral aid constitutes the most significant 
form of technical co-operation in labour and 
related fields engaged in by Australia — in terms 
of both magnitude and cost. This form of aid ie 
funder bv ihe Australian Development Assistance 
Sureau (ADAB), 

Australia has provided various forms of technic- 
al assistance in the labour field to many countries 
in the Asian and Pacific region. A current example 
of Australian assistance in this field is the technic- 
al teacher training upgrading project in Indonesia. 
Through its membership of and participation in 
various international organisations, Australia con- 
tributes to multilateral technical assistance within 
the region. In 1985-86, for example, Australia will 
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contribute $16 million to the United Nations 
Development Program (UNDP) which, in turn, 
provides support for the activities of a range of 
regional technical assistance programs. 

Furthermore, our contribution to the budget of 
the International Labour Organisation (ILO) for 
1986 will be approximately U.S.$2 million. 

Australia provides technical assistance at the 
regional level, and contributes funds to such 
regional organisations as the Economic and Social 
Commission for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP) and 
the South Pacific Commission (SPC). Australian 
technical assistance is also provided through the 
activities of Non-Government Organisations 
(NGOs) such as Community Aid Abroad and the 
Overseas Service Bureau which receive some 
financial support from the Australian Govern- 
ment. 

The Prime Minister has commented on the 
importance Australia places on the technical 
co-operation activities of the ILO, which support 
developing countries in formulating and im- 
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plementing effective labour policies. Australia 
believes the South Pacific is a particularly 
appropriate area for ILO technical co-operation 
inputs, especially if projects can adequately re- 
flect the common problems of small island States 
while acknowledging the social and economic 
differences among them. 


CAPLM 10: communique 
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My Department, Employment and Industrial 
Relations, is making a special effort to develop 
co-ordinated programs focussed upon the particu- 
lar needs of developing countries. Essential to this 
will be efforts to develop constructive and benefi- 
cial relationships with labour departments in our 
neighbouring countries. 


Joint communique of the 10th Conference of Asian and Pacific Labour Ministers, issued in Melbourne, 


on 4 October: 


The tenth Conference of Asian and Pacific 
Labour Ministers was held in Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, from 1 to 4 October 1985, under the 
chairmanship of Mr Ralph Willis, MP, the Austra- 
lian Minister for Employment and Industrial Rela- 
tions. Delegations representing 34 countries 
attended the Conference. The International 
Labour Office," the United Nations Development 
Program and Hong Kong participated as obser- 
vers. 

His Excellency, Mr Chull-Kwon Cho, Minister 
of Labour, Republic of Korea; the Hon. P.C. 
Imbulana, Minister of Labour, Democratic Social- 
ist Republic of Sri Lanka; His Excellency Mr 
Mohammed Ali Al-Fayez, Minister of Labour and 
Social Affairs, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia; and Mr 
Lee Yock Suan, Acting Minister for Labour, 
Republic of Singapore, were elected unanimously 
by the Conference as Vice-chairpersons. 

The Conference was addressed by Mr Francis 
Blanchard, Director-General of the International 
Labour Office. Mr Bob Hawke, MP, Prime Minis- 
ter of Australia, delivered the key-note address. 

Conference proceedings were marked by a 
strong sense of purpose and a frank and construc- 
tive exchange of views. The cordial atmosphere 
which prevailed at all times contributed greatly to 
the success of the meeting. 

The Conference welcomed the participation for 
the first time of a number of governments, 
particularly from the Far East and Pacific sub- 
region. In keeping with the principle of universal- 
ity, the Conference encouraged States of the 
region which were not yet members of the 
international Labour Organisation (ILO) to move 
towards membership at their earliest opportunity, 
while taking into account the obligations and 
responsibilities involved in membership of inter- 
national organisations. 


Ł The International Labour Office, based in Geneva, 
operates as the Secretariat of the International Labour 
Organisation. (Ed). 
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The Conference considered it appropriate that 
in International Youth Year it focus its attention on 
the impact of national labour market policies on 
the youth of the region. Given the great variations 
in population size, stage of economic develop- 
ment, and employment situations, it was agreed 
that policies or solutions applicable to some 
countries within our region would not be applic- 
able to all. 


The Conference recognised that strong and 
sustained economic growth was the most impor- 
tant factor determining employment opportunities 
for youth. This required effective domestic and 
international economic policies. 


The Conference expressed concern at the trend 
towards increased international protectionism, 
which it believed was jeopardising the fragile 
international economic recovery, and in particu- 
lar the economic prospects of the countries in the 
region. It recommended that individual countries 
take every possible action to reverse the trend 
towards increased protectionism, and that this be 
encouraged by the ILO. 


While strong and sustained economic growth 
and freer international trade would ease the 
problems faced by youth, the Conference recog- 
nised the role of other policies affecting the supply 
of labour. 


The Conference considered that, where 
appropriate, countries of the region should imple- 
ment family planning programs to ease the 
population pressures which were tending to 
aggravate youth unemployment. 


Recognising the linkages between education, 
training and employment, the Conference recom- 
mended that countries review the content of their 
education and vocational training systems to 
ensure that education was relevant to the needs of 
all young people and that vocational training, 
suited to the changing needs of the labour market, 
was available to all at the outset of working life. ft 
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saw also a need to encourage self-employment 
and the establishment of small enterprises. 


The Conference recognised that implementa- 
tion of the above required an increased commit- 
ment by government, employers, workers’ orga- 
nisations and young people to education and 
training as a priority element of economic de- 
velopment, and the establishment of appropriate 
mechanisms to involve the private sector where 
justified and necessary, and where these do not 
exist. 


The Conference recommended that govern- 
ments take steps to foster positive work attitudes 
throughout the community and, where appropri- 
ate, promote the economic and social benefits of 
mutual and rural work. Adequate provision of 
occupational guidance and information would 
facilitate the movement of young people into 
training and employment in areas of perceived 
labour demand. 


While the Conference recognised that many 
policy decisions affecting youth must be made by 
individual countries according to priorities and 
resources, it was agreed that the youth of the 
region would also be assisted if countries were to 
act in concert to achieve mutual goals, The 
Conference agreed that Ministers recommend to 
the Asian Regional Conference of the ILO that the 
youth-related activities of the ILO be more sharply 
focussed. Rather than establishing any new youth 
program, it was agreed that there should be closer 
co-ordination of the youth dimension of existing 
ILO programs at the regional and sub-regional 
levels, within existing resource constraints. 


The Conference agreed that many problems 
associated with the effective development of 
human resources could only be resolved through 
the close co-operative efforts of all countries 
acting together. The promotion of technical co- 
operation in labour-related fields was considered 
to be a particularly fruitful means of achieving 
effective technology transfer. In this context the 
Conference welcomed the contribution of the ILO 
to international technical co-operation. It express- 
ed support for the ILO’s regional programs in the 
development of human resources, the strengthen- 
ing of labour administration and the promotion of 
effective measures to generate employment. 

Recognising the need to improve the quality of 
technical co-operation activities within a climate 
of financial constraint, the Conference considered 
that closer attention should be given to measures 
for enhancing the effectiveness of ILO programs 
and projects. Such measures should include the 
systematic evaluation of activities, further steps to 
decentralise ILO technical assistance and closer 
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co-ordination between ILO programs and pro- 
jects, and among relevant multilateral agencies 
such as ILO, UNDP? and UNFPA. 


The Conference concluded that national needs 
and priorities should be paramount in the alloca- 
tion of resources for technical co-operation. It 
called for closer integration of international assist- 
ance with national development programs. In line 
with increased attention to human resource de- 
velopment, the Conference also recommended 
that less emphasis be placed on the provision of 
experts and that greater priority be given to 
support for training and fellowships. 


In recognition of the size and needs of the 
region, the Conference recommended that an 
increased proportion of the ILO’s regular budget 
for technical co-operation be allocated to the 
Asian and Pacific region. Noting the special needs 
of small Pacific island countries and landlocked — 
Asian countries, the Conference also called for 
closer attention by the ILO, in its technical 
assistance activities, to the requirements of these 
countries. 


The Conference considered that greater weight 
should be given to labour issues in the determina- 
tion of priorities for assistance from bilateral and 
multilateral sources including UNDP regional 
funds. In this context, it agreed that while high 
priority should be accorded to technical co- 
operation among developing countries, funding 
should be provided through existing channels. 


In considering priorities for future technical 
co-operation, the Conference identified the needs 
of young people as requiring particular attention. 
The Conference also stressed the importance of 
improving occupational safety, working condi- 
tions and environment. The Conference called for 
continued emphasis on human resource develop- 
ment, the contribution of women to national 
development and the strengthening of labour 
administrations. 


The Conference was pleased to accept the 
generous offer of the Government of the Republic 
of Korea, first made at the ninth session in Japan, 
to host the 11th session of the Conference of Asian 
and Pacific Labour Ministers in Seoul in 1987. 


The Conference resolved to place on record 
their appreciation to the Government of Australia 
for hosting the 10th session in Melbourne and for 
the hospitality it has extended to all participants. It 
also extended its thanks to the Secretary-General 
and the staff of the Secretariat for the courteous 
and efficient services rendered. 


2. United Nations Development Program. (Ed). 
3. United Nations Fund for Population Activities. (Ed). 
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NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL FIGHT AGAINST CRIME 


Australia’s fight against crime: national and international 


initiatives 


Speech by the Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, delivering the Sir James Duhig memorial 
lecture, at the University of Queensland, on 2 October: 

We now have a major and increasingly serious problem in Australia with organised crime. The most 
serious facet of that problem is the expanding traffic in illicit narcotics which is inflicting damage on our 
society, particularly our youth, which it would have been difficult to forecast —- even 10 years ago. 


While drug trafficking is one of the ugliest 
aspects of organised crime, recent Royal Commis- 
sions and Enquiries clearly indicate that the 
activities of organised criminals are increasingly 
inter-related. Closely associated with organised 
drug syndicates we find large-scale tax evasion, 
widespread abuse of banking facilities, money 
laundering and other similar activities. 

We must move vigorously, both domestically 
and internationally, to effectively curb these 
increasingly sophisticated criminal activities. First, 
we need to review our domestic legislation — 
both at the Federal and State levels — and if that 
legislation is inadequate, the defects must be 
remedied. Second, it is essential that we improve 
international co-operation in the fight against 
crime. National frontiers are meaningless to orga- 
nised criminals who move from one jurisdiction to 
another in a matter of hours. These same indi- 
viduals or groups have access to substantial 
financial resources, which pose an unprecedented 
challenge to law enforcement agencies both in 
Australia and overseas. To illustrate this point | 
need do no more than mention the notorious ‘Mr 
Asia Drug Syndicate’ which operated across many 
national frontiers and involved extremely large 
sums of money. 

It is not just desirable, it is now imperative that 
co-operation between nations is improved to the 
maximum extent possible. Otherwise resourceful 
fugitives will simply escape prosecution by mov- 
ing around the world. 

Two weeks ago | returned to Australia after 
attending the seventh United Nations Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders’: at Milan, Italy. At that conference I, 
together with two State Attorneys-General who 
were present, proposed an Australian initiative on 
organised crime. This took the form of a resolution 
calling on all governments to intensify their efforts 





1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, pages 
790-92 and No. 9, September 1985, pages 853 and 
909. 
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to combat organised crime. Within the first few 
days of the conference a number of governments 
from Asia, Africa, Europe, Latin America and the 
South Pacific had agreed to co-sponsor this 
resolution. It was adopted unanimously at the 
plenary session of the Congress by the 125 
countries represented. 


| mention this not because | have any illusions 
about the value of a resolution as such. It does 
indicate clearly, however, that our efforts to 
secure improved international co-operation in 
fighting organised crime are likely to be rewarded 
if we are prepared to persevere. 


That resolution reflected action being taken by 
the Australian Government both on the domestic 
and international fronts to combat major crimin- 
als. Specifically the resolution called on all 
Governments to: 


è modernise their laws to address novel, sophisti- 
cated and emergent criminal activity; 

è provide for the forfeiture of illegally acquired 
assets; 

è facilitate the admissibility of overseas obtained 
evidence in domestic courts; 

@ modernise extradition laws; 

è conclude extradition treaties or arrangements; 

è introduce national campaigns against drug 
abuse; 

è conclude arrangements in relation to mutual 
assistance in criminal matters; 

è strengthen law enforcement agencies; 

è establish suitable bodies to investigate orga- 
nised crime; and 

@ review taxation laws and bank secrecy laws 
which are used as a shield by some persons in 
hiding, disposing of or transferring their ili- 
gotten gains. 


Domestic initiatives 


| wish to turn now to initiatives that have been 
taken or are in train on the domestic scene. Before 
describing those initiatives, it is important to 
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appreciate the operational processes involved in 
the fight against crime. | see those processes 
operating at three levels and the initiatives | will 
describe are directed towards making each level 
as effective and efficient as possible. 

The. first level concerns the gathering of intelli- 
gence. Catching resourceful and well advised 
criminals depends very largely in the first instance 
on obtaining good, reliable information about 
their activities. It was in this area that Mr Costigan 
was most successful. His Commission developed 
a sophisticated technique of collecting, collating 
and analysing information about major criminal 
targets. The very great bulk of information col- 
lected by Mr Costigan was already on the public 
record, but it was the collation of the information 
and the patterns of conduct revealed by the 
analysis of that information which formed a large 
part of the success of his Commission. 


A story is told in the conduct of his Commission 
when a senior police officer from a particular State 
was briefed by the Costigan Royal Commission on 
the activities of a criminal suspect in that State. At 
the end of the briefing the police officer expressed 
great surprise both at the identity of the suspect 
and at the information that had been gained about 
him. The information was obtained from the files 
of the very police force from which the police 
officer came. The point of this incident is that 
successful intelligence is often simply a question 
of making the best use of information that is 
already available. 


The second level in the process is the investiga- 
tive stage. This stage involves the obtaining of 
evidence which is admissible in a Court of law in 
the prosecution of the person concerned. The 
obtaining of evidence is a difficult process which 
requires resources and personnel of high skill. 
Organised crime is becoming increasingly com- 
plex to investigate and requires a knowledge of 
law, finance and accountancy as well as the 
ability to prove complex financial transactions. 
These skills are becoming increasingly important 
in the investigative stage. 


The third level is the actual prosecution of the 
person concerned in a court of law. Many 
defendants have the financial resources at their 
disposal to engage the best legal minds to advise 
and defend them and will utilise all avenues 
available at law to protect and defend themselves. 
For example, the defence team in a recent 
extradition case comprised three senior counsel, 
two junior counsel and two solicitors. | make no 
criticism of a defendant's ability to utilise such 
resources. After all, our legal system is based on 
the presumption of innocence and the right of any 
person to a fair trial, but it must be appreciated 
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that, in these circumstances, the process of law 
enforcement becomes more difficult, demanding 
and time consuming. 

Now to the domestic initiatives to which | 
referred. At the end of 1983 the Hawke Govern- 
ment established a Federal Office of Director of 
Public Prosecutions with the main functions of 
conducting Federal prosecutions and exercising 
discretions in relation to prosecutions. Reports of 
Royal Commissions conducted by Mr F. Costigan 
QC and Mr Justice Stewart had revealed un- 
acceptable delay and other deficiencies in the 
prosecution of offences against Federal criminal 
law. The establishment of the Office of Director of 
Public Prosecutions was intended to revitalise and 
reorganise the Federal prosecution process. The 
Government has committed substantially in- 
creased resources to the Director of Public Pro- 
secutions (DPP) to achieve these objects. 

In addition to the Office of Director of Public 
Prosecutions, the Government established the 
National Crime Authority (NCA) in mid 1984 to 
provide more effective means to investigate and 
ultimately prosecute suspects, particularly in rela- 
tion to organised crime and corruption. The role 
of the NCA is to operate as a specialised arm of 
the criminal investigation process, particularly in 
relation to major matters to which the normal law 
enforcement agencies are unable to devote the 
necessary resources and in respect of which those 
agencies have insufficient powers. 

Provision is made in the legislation establishing 
the NCA for participation in the scheme by the 
State and Northern Territory Governments and the 
legislation has set up an inter-governmental com- 
mittee to generally monitor the work of the 
Authority. This committee consists of Ministers 
representing each State, the NT and the Federal 
Government. The NCA is thus a national body 
which is able to work across all jurisdictions in 
fighting organised crime and drug trafficking. 

The Authority has two levels of functions: 
® its general functions which include collecting, 

analysing and disseminating information in 

relation to relevant criminal activities as well as 
investigating relevant criminal activities by 
seeking the establishing of task forces, and 
co-ordinating their investigations: and 

® its special functions of investigating particular 
matters, in relation to which coercive powers 
may be used, referred to it by the Minister or 
referred to it by a State Minister. Eight refer- 
ences have been given to the Authority, most of 
which involve drug trafficking. 


The coercive powers of the Authority include 
the power to apply to a judge for a search warrant, 
to order the delivery of a passport of a witness and 
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the power to require persons to produce docu- 
ments and answer questions, including docu- 
ments and questions that might tend to incrimin- 
ate the person in cases where an appropriate 
immunity against prosecution has been given to 
the person by the DPP. The NCA has access to 
income tax information and to banking and other 
financial records. It, therefore, has access to most 
official and business records capable of assisting 
to establish the guilt or innocence of the persons 
that are the subject of its investigations. 

The NCA has been established as a standing 
rather than an ad hoc body to accumulate 
expertise and become the repository of skills and 
knowledge needed to deal with the problem of 
organised crime. The Authority has inherited the 
computer facilities and data banks of the Costigan 
Commission and it has available to it much of the 
expertise of that Commission’s former staff. The 
NCA is thus able to utilise the techniques de- 
veloped by the Costigan Commission, bringing 
together lawyers, accountants, financial analys- 
ists, Computer analysts and corporate affairs inves- 
tigators. The objective is to bring the best avail- 
able resources to investigate those at the top as 
opposed to those on the bottom rungs of the crime 
pyramid. 

| will now turn specifically to the question of 
drugs. On 2 April 1985, the Federal, State and 
Northern Territory Heads of Government met in 
Canberra for a special Premiers’ conference on 
drugs. At that conference, the country’s leaders 
agreed to mount a national campaign against drug 
abuse in which all Governments would co- 
operate and which would also seek the full 
involvement and support of the community as a 
whole. This campaign places a major emphasis on 
reducing the demand for drugs through education, 
treatment and rehabilitation programs, particular- 
ly for young people and particularly with respect 
to hard drugs. 

In addition, and this is of particular concern to 
my portfolio, the conference noted existing law 
enforcement initiatives in this area, and recom- 
mended the implementation of others. | shall 
speak briefly on each of these initiatives. 


Additional resources 


At the conference the Federal Government 
agreed to spend $7 million, over the next three 
years, on computer capacity and a further $10 
million on additional manpower for the Austra- 
lian Federal Police (AFP). Additionally, the 
Federal Government agreed to provide, over 
the next two years, further resources in the 
order of $1.5 million to enhance the capacity of 
the Australian Bureau of Criminal Intelligence 
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(ABC) and $5.5 million on equipment and staff 
to strengthen the capacity of the Australian 
Customs Service to intercept drugs entering 
Australia. 


Legislation governing drugs of dependence 


The conference agreed in principle that there 
should be uniformity of approach among juris- 
dictions on legislation governing drugs of de- 
pendence, and broad consistency on key issues 
such as classification of drugs, offences and 
penalties. Arising out of the conference the 
Federal Government, in consultation with the 
States, is developing a model legislation pack- 
age covering the regulation of the manufacture, 
distribution and medical use of drugs of de- 
pendence, diversion for treatment and rehabi- 
litation, as well as penal provisions. 


Forfeiture of assets 


The conference agreed in principle that 
complementary Federal and State legislation be 
introduced to enable the forfeiture and con- 
fiscation of assets of convicted drug dealers. 
Since the conference this matter has been 
significantly progressed, 


Telephone interception by State Police 


The conference agreed that telephone in- 
terception powers were a valuable aid in the 
investigation of drug trafficking. The AFP 
already have access to such powers subject to 
strict judicial supervision. The Federal Govern- 
ment indicated that it was prepared to extend 
such powers in relation to drug trafficking to the 
States, subject to similar stringent controls. 


Mail interception powers 


At the conference the Federal Government 
indicated that it would create a new offence of 
sending illicit drugs through the mail, and that 
the AFP will have powers to examine suspected 
mail. 


Waterfront security 


The conference noted that the Australian 
Police Ministers’ Council and the Australian 
Transport Advisory Council would be consider- 
ing measures to upgrade waterfront security. 


Coastal surveillance 


The conference recognised the importance of 
ensuring adequate surveillance of the Austra- 
lian coastline. The recently introduced arrange- 
ments for coastal surveillance, including the 
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creation of a Coastal Protection Unit within the 
AFP was noted. One of the many functions of 
the Coastal Protection Unit is to co-ordinate 
and develop co-operation between Federal and 
State-Territory authorities to improve coastal 
protection and surveillance arrangements. A 
standing advisory committee, consisting of 
Federal and State representatives, has been 
established for this purpose. 


Security of pharmacies 


At the request of the Premiers’ conference the 
Health Ministers’ conference established a joint 
working group of health and law enforcement 
officials to examine and report on the possibility 
of developing a national code or set of guide- 
lines suitable for use throughout Australia in 
maintaining security of drugs at premises where 
restricted drugs are likely to be held. 


Detention and search — amendment to 
Customs Act 


At the conference the Government agreed in 
principle to amend the Customs Act to clarify 
powers in relation to the detention and search 
of persons suspected of smuggling drugs inside 
their bodies. 

It is important to acknowledge at the outset that 
any new legislation will involve, to some extent, 
an intrusion into the ‘privacy’ of suspected per- 
sons. | can assure you that careful consideration 
will be given by the Government to any new 
legislation so that the interests of the individual 
and of society will be appropriately balanced. 
That said we must squarely confront the problem. 

Let me give a specific example. In the Bank 
Secrecy Act of 1980 the United States required 
financial institutions to report all cash transactions 
exceeding $10 000. | believe that the time has 
arrived for Australia to consider a similar law. 
Under the American legislation civil penalties are 
prescribed and are imposed where banks do not 
comply. An American bank has been fined half a 
million dollars for violations and more recently 
another bank has been fined $2.25 million. 
Criminal proceedings can also be taken against 
banks in appropriate cases. 

The last case mentioned involved a staggering 
sum of money, some $4 billion — of which $3.88 
billion involved foreign currency transactions. Of 
that amount, $3.43 billion involved Hong Kong 
banks. U.S. Treasury officials have been quoted as 
saying it was likely that part of this money was the 
proceeds of drug trafficking. Given the sums 
involved, there is clearly considerable potential 
for corruption and only the naive would believe 
that this is not a major part of the problem. 
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The penalties imposed on these and other 
American banks are the result of legislation (1980 
amendments to 31 United States Code Sections 
5311 to 5322) the purpose of which is ‘to require 
certain reports on records when they have a high 
degree of usefulness in criminal, tax or regulatory 
investigations and proceedings’. 


| am aware that such a proposal will be 
opposed in certain quarters, but | am convinced 
that the Australian public will support whatever 
measures are necessary and appropriate to take 
effective action against drug traffickers, tax cheats 
and organised crime in general. 


Mr Costigan made it clear that the most 
effective method to curtail organised crime is the 
capacity to trace financial transactions. Without 
this capacity to ‘follow the money trail’ | suggest it 
is virtually impossible to apprehend the most 
important criminals. Of course the criminals 
themselves are well aware of this — and this 
brings me to a related problem, that of ‘money 
laundering’, or to use a more precise definition, 
the process by which one disguises the source of 
income to make it appear legitimate. 


| believe our experience in Australia now has 
significant parallels with recent American experi- 
ence, and in that regard | want to quote a recent 
statement (13 June 1985) by U.S. Attorney- 
General Meese: 


Money laundering is an activity that, in itself, poses a 
significant threat to our economic well-being. Gross 
amounts of illegal money that crop up in the course of 
criminal activities are hidden by this technique of 
money laundering. And thus, they not only facilitate 
the crime itself, but also the proceeds escape lawful 
taxation. 


The law-abiding American, then, is doubly a victim 
of these financial schemes. As the money laundering 
problem has grown, the people doing it have tended 
more and more to be professionals. It now appears 
that actual financial organisations have been created 
whose only function is to launder money. These 
organisations sometimes employ attorneys: they em- 
ploy accountants, bankers, and brokers of all sorts, 
among other types of employees, to carry out these 
schemes. 


The American Congress now has five Bills 
before it dealing with money laundering. | would 
simply add that our experience in the last decade 
has shown that the law abiding Australian is also a 
‘double victim’. The cost to our society, particu- 
larly in the late 1970s and early 1980s has been 
extremely high. | 

Further measures have also been proposed 
which would amend the U.S. Right to Privacy Act 
to allow bank employees acting in good faith to 
report suspicious activity to law enforcement 
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officials. | believe that is a logical and necessary 
step — although we would proceed somewhat 
differently to achieve the same result in Australia. 

| have used the United States experience as an 
example because | believe the legislation they 
have adopted or are considering to cope with 
organised crime provides us with some valuable 
assistance. 

However, the problem is certainly not confined 
to the United States and Australia. | refer to a 
report by the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development’s Committee on Fis- 
cal Affairs on ‘Taxation and the Abuse of Bank 
Secrecy’. After drawing attention to the existence 
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in Europe of a number of the problems | have 
already mentioned the Committee urged member 
States to modify bank secrecy laws wherever 
necessary to facilitate criminal investigations in 
serious cases. The Committee also drew attention 
to the large loss of revenue which governments 
suffered and the lack of equity for those taxpayers 
who had to shoulder the increased burden. 
Of particular interest was a section of the report 
dealing with the possibility of improved interna- 
tional co-operation. The Committee recom- 
mended that ‘where the information obtained 
from banks is already at the disposal of the 
competent authorities of the requested State (e.g. 
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because of reporting requirements there), there 
should, therefore, be no objections to the trans- 
mission of such information abroad’. 

That report was, | understand, accepted without 
reservation by all 24 member countries of the 
OECD except two. The problem, of course, is 
simply that if Australia wants information from 
overseas banks relating to organised criminals 
operating here we will be required, by legislation 
or otherwise, to place ourselves in a position to 
reciprocate on similar requests. | believe it is 
essential that we do so. 


International scene 


This brings me to initiatives at the international 
level. At the special Premiers’ conference the 
Federal Government confirmed its strong commit- 
ment to international efforts to combat drug 
trafficking. The Federal Government is of course 
equally committed to international efforts to 
combat all serious crime. 

in common with other jurisdictions, Australia 
has recognised that criminals, and the proceeds of 
their activities, recognise no borders. Accordingly, 


if world public order is to be maintained no one | 


country can provide a complete answer. The fight 
against crime can only succeed if all countries 
recognise that there must be co-operation in law 
enforcement and prosecutorial effort. | am pleased 
to note, in this regard, that the People’s Republic 
of China has recently joined Interpol. 

Within the framework of the United Nations, 
Australia this year quadrupled its contribution to 
the UN fund for drug abuse control. That fund 
develops short-term programs to reduce the de- 
mand for, and supply of, illicit drugs. Australia 
was also recently re-elected to the 40 member 
United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
which has responsibility for international narco- 
tics policy-making, including the preparation of 
international agreements on the control of narco- 
tics and technical aspects of drug control. This 
body has met annually for some years and 
Australia has played an active role in its work. 

My Department is developing a draft model 
bilateral mutual assistance treaty to use as a basis 
for negotiations with non-Commonwealth coun- 
tries. Such treaties would provide for the provision 
of assistance to other countries and of course by 
those countries to Australia in relation to the 
prevention, investigation and trial of serious cri- 
minal offences including drug offences. 

As far as Commonwealth countries are con- 
cerned, the Commonwealth Secretariat in London 
has proposed a draft outline scheme in relation to 
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mutual assistance for adoption by all Common- 
wealth countries. That scheme will hopefully be 
approved by Commonwealth Law Ministers and 
Australia is taking an active part in refining this 
scheme. The aim is to settle the scheme at the 
Commonwealth Law Ministers’ meeting to be 
held in July 1986 in Zimbabwe. 


The Australian Government attaches great im- 
portance to the development of a comprehensive 
international framework of multilateral and bi- 
lateral mutual legal assistance treaties in criminal 
matters. It recognises that the activity of organised 
crime and drug traffickers thwarts the personal, 
and socio-economic aspirations of law-abiding 
citizens. Consequently, | consider it is imperative 
that greater international co-operation and assist- 
ance be introduced into the investigation and 
prosecution processes to enable major criminal 
suspects to be brought to justice regardless of 
where they may be found. Similarly, the proceeds 
of criminal activity, regardless of where found, 
should be denied to those persons who have 
obtained them and, hopefully, returned to the 
society which was a victim of the criminal 
conduct from which those proceeds were derived. 


| would like to briefly outline certain features 
which | believe should be contained in model 
treaties if they are to be effective. Firstly, and most 
importantly, | believe that assistance should ex- 
tend not just to the law enforcement activities of 
police forces but also to proceedings which have 
been commenced. In other words, assistance 
should be available both at the investigative and 
prosecurotial stages. With respect to investiga- 
tions, assistance is already granted on an informal 
basis through Interpol. While the treaties should 
formalise this | do not believe that the treaties 
should displace the availability of informal assist- 
ance. | would see mutual assistance treaties as 
complementing rather than derogating from ex- 
isting avenues of assistance. The importance of 
treaties is that countries, party to them, accept 
obligations under international law to assist each 
other in accordance with the terms of the treaty. 


Secondly, | believe that mutual assistance 
treaties should permit service in other countries of 
documents with respect to proceedings on foot in 
the requesting State. 


Thirdly, for any mutual assistance scheme to be 
effective it should provide, as a central provision, 
that a witness in another country can be called, in 
that country, if necessary under compulsion, to 
appear to testify and produce documents in 
accordance with the requirements of the law of 
that country. Australia’s domiciliary law already 
permits a witness in Australia to be called to give 
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evidence before magistrate for the purpose of 
transmitting that evidence for use in proceedings 
in courts in other countries. 

Fourthly, any scheme must have provisions 
which deal with access to documents and records 
including business records. Frequently serious 
criminal activity can only be successfully prose- 
cuted if the ‘paper trail’ and the ‘money trail’ can 
be followed. | see access to such records, particu- 
larly access to the records of financial institutions 
in other countries, as being necessary if drug 
trafficking and other major crime is to be effective- 
ly and successfully prosecuted. 


Fifthly, | believe that any successful scheme of 
mutual assistance must include a formula which 
would permit the evidence obtained in another 
country to be admissible in the courts of the 
requesting country. A precedent for this is found 
in extradition law where, provided it is duly 
authenticated, evidence or information obtained 
in one country is admissible in the courts of 
another country. Clearly safeguards must be 
developed to ensure fairness to an accused but a 
prosecution should not fail merely because a 
witness resident in another country cannot be 
brought to the country where the prosecution has 
been commenced. In the current sessions of 
Parliament | will be introducing legislation to 
permit evidence taken overseas to be introduced 
in courts dealing with Federal matters. 


Sixthly, | believe that provision should be made 
for law enforcement authorities in the requested 
country to be able to conduct searches for, and to 
seize, evidence that would assist in the prosecu- 
tion of crime in the requesting country. 

The seventh area which | believe should be 
addressed in any mutual assistance arrangement 
relates to the proceeds of criminal activity. | have 
already given some detail of steps being taken in 
this area. Clearly any international arrangement 
should be concerned with depriving criminals of 
the proceeds of their activity. 


The final area which | believe should be 
addressed relates to the transfer of prisoners either 
to give evidence in a trial in another country or to 
be tried for offences committed in that country. It 
is wrong that a prosecution may fail in one 
country because an essential witness is a prisoner 
in another country. Equally, it cannot be right that 
because a person has been convicted in one 
country and is serving a sentence there, he cannot 
be tried for offences committed in other countries. 
Such arrangements would need to provide safe- 
guards including the return of such a prisoner to 
the country in which he was originally sentenced. 


| have directed my Department to move quickly 
to negotiate comprehensive mutual assistance 
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agreements with a number of countries, com- 
mencing with Switzerland, and preparations for 
these negotiations are already underway. Legisla- 
tion to give effect to such treaties will be 
introduced in 1986. | believe it will be several 
years before we satisfactorily complete the nego- 
tiating process — but | also believe we have made 


an excellent start. 


The other major area on the international scene 
is that of extradition. Earlier this year | established 
an extradition task force to urgently review and 
expand Australia’s extradition arrangements. One 
of the first tasks completed by this task force was a 
substantial revision and modernisation of Austra- 
lia’s extradition legislation. 

Two of the most significant amendments were 
to the legislation which regulates Australia’s 
extradition relations with non-Commonwealth 
countries. The first of these amendments enables 
Australia to conclude extradition treaties which 
do not require the requesting country to provide 
evidence of guilt but rather certified and authenti- 
cated information as to the allegations against the 
fugitive. This amendment is of particular signifi- 
cance to civil law countries whose systems have 
difficulty in adapting to the provision of pre-trial 
evidence and hence will avoid what has occurred 
in the past, namely, that persons have not stood 
trial due to avoiding extradition on grounds of 
technicality rather than merit. 

The second amendment enables Australia to 
conclude treaties which permit extradition to be 
granted for any offence which carries a penalty of 
12 months imprisonment or more without specifi- 
cally describing the offence. This amendment 
reflects the trend to ‘no-list’ treaties in modern 
extradition law and will avoid difficulties which 
have been experienced in the past where the same 
offence is described differently in the laws of the 
two countries concerned. 

These amendments have been particularly well 
received by a significant number of European 
countries and a highly successful round of nego- 
tiations was concluded in Europe in June-July this 
year to either modernise existing treaties or to 
conclude treaties where no extradition arrange- 
ments previously existed. | recently signed new 
treaties with Italy, ireland, The Netherlands, Nor- 
way and Belgium, and protocols (that is instru- 
ments updating existing treaties) with Sweden, 
Finland and Austria. 

Several of the pre-existing treaties with the 
countries | have just mentioned were treaties 
inherited from the United Kingdom which dated 
back to the 19th century. They were seriously 
deficient in relation to organised crime ——~ in 
particular international drug trafficking. These 
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defects have now been remedied and the new 
treaties also permit the possibility of extradition in 
the case of serious tax evasion, and other fiscal 
offences. | regard that as particularly important 
because of the inter-relationships | mentioned 
earlier. 

While the re-negotiation of these treaties was an 
Australian initiative, it was only possible because 
the governments concerned, without exception, 
shared the serious concern of the Australian 
Government at the enormous economic and 
social costs which organised crime now repre- 
sents to our respective societies. | found this not 
only in discussions in the capitals | visited but also 
at the Milan conference which was attended by 
delegations from 125 countries. 

The extradition task force is continuing to 
negotiate and to seek negotiations with a number 
of countries with a view to further extending 
Australia’s extradition relationships. Plans are in 
hand to conduct further negotiations in Europe, 
North Africa, Asia and the Americas. My objective 
for the task force is to give Australia a network of 
modern extradition treaties — second to none, 
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and, in the short-term, to conclude modern 
treaties with all Western European countries by 
mid 1986. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion | should make it clear that it 
would be foolhardy to think that our efforts will 
eliminate major crime. Equally, however, every 
effort must be made to contain major crime and 
prevent it dominating and corrupting our society. 

A lot has been done and a great deal more 
remains to be done. | believe that the Australian 
Government, supported by the State and Northern 
Territory Governments, has demonstrated a very 
clear commitment to take all possible steps to fight 
major crime both nationally and internationally. 
The fruits of this commitment may not yet be 
apparent but | am certain that the impetus we 
have given to this fight will be maintained and that 
the Australian contribution to the fight against 
major crime will be recognised and supported by 
the Australian public and the international com- 
munity. 
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Food surpluses and world famines: Australian views 


Speech by the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, at the National Conference on F 


in Sydney, on 15 October: 





Australians have a special concern in feeding the hungry of this world. We are a rich country, 
agriculture represents a central feature of our economy, we export most of what we grow on 
commercial markets, and we are extremely efficient producers. While we have had to compete against 
unfair practices by other agricultural exporters —- and these problems intensify even today — overall, 
agricultural trade has contributed very significantly to Australia’s well-being and development. 


At the same time, we witness a world in which 
food surpluses are accumulated in one part, while 
human beings starve in another. When famine 
strikes in a poor country, the reaction of the 
people of Australia, as we saw over Ethiopia, is 
immediate and strong. Australia’s concern about 
hunger in the world is humanitarian, like that of 
other developed countries, but the fact that we 
ourselves are significant agricultural producers 
and exporters sharpens that concern considerably. 

No-one questions the need for emergency food 
relief, It is difficult to foresee a time when the need 


for relief might be eliminated. National disasters, 


such as drought, and man-made disasters, such as 
war, are always with us. Too little attention is 
given to the significance of war as a contributory 
cause of famine. Take Ethiopia again. There is a 
political dimension to the problem of famine there 
which goes beyond economics. Let me say that 
the greatest single contribution to the relief of 
hunger in Ethiopia would be the return of peace. 
And the international community could do well to 
give greater recognition to the effect such political 
factors have in causing famine. 

But if there is agreement on the need for 
emergency relief, there is less unanimity on the 
value of other food aid. The question is this: 
would the money be better spent not on food aid 
but on project aid which would assist the hungry 
to feed themselves? 

It is a serious question. And it is one which the 
Australian Government will address in the near 
future. Consideration of this issue will take place 
as part of the Government's on-going process of 
making decisions on the recommendations of the 
Jackson Report. It is a subject of very basic interest 
to a conference such as. this. 

The factors which will fundamentally determine 
the Government's position on food aid will relate 
to developmental effectiveness. If we decide to 
continue the programs already in place it will be 
because we believe that food aid, properly used, 
is a useful developmental tool. And consistent 
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with that view, if it means in times of drought that 
we have to buy wheat from overseas to meet our 
aid commitments, as Australian Governments 
have done in the past, we will buy it. 

But factors other than developmental effective- 


"ness cannot be excluded from the policy decision- 


making process. Governments do not work and 
cannot work like that. Competing interests have ta 
be considered, choices made, and compromises 
reached in order best to serve the overall national 
interest. Governments are continually obliged to 
look at the broader picture. 

We may like food aid always to be purely 
humanitarian in its conception, but there may be 
occasions, exceptional circumstances when this 
ideal is not attainable. An example would be 
where very significant economic interests of this 
country are at stake. The point | make is that in the 
aid program as in other Government expenditure, 
we cannot always avoid the implications that a 
decision may have on other areas of Government 
interest. 

A discussion topic for today is the production of 
food surpluses. We live in a time of chronic and 
unrelieved over-supply of various important food- 
stuffs. Surpluses result mainly from the practice by 
certain rich industrialised nations of drastically 
subsidising their agricultural production, and even 
their exports as well. This in turn encourages 
farmers to grow more than the market wants and 
which would otherwise be profitable. If farmers 
are rewarded by Government hand-outs that are 
made regardless of real demand, they will con- 
tinue to grow as much as they can. At a superficial 
level, the existence of these surpluses may suggest 
that since the world has enough food to feed itself, 
the only problem is to find a means of redistribu- 
tion. 

The truth of the matter is quite different. The 
creation of surpluses by rich nations has in fact 
aggravated the problems of the poor. Far from 
enhancing the prospects of food security for needy 
nations, the existence of surpluses has diminished 
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them. This may appear paradoxical. It might seem 
that the lower prices which are the natural 
consequence of subsidies and surpluses can only 
help poor nations by reducing the cost of their 
food products. This is the sort of argument the 
European Communities and others put forward. 

The point is, however, that to buy food, you 
need to generate income. To generate income, 
you need exports. In recent years, developing 
countries have had to rely increasingly on their 
own income-earning capacity. In Africa, south of 
the Sahara, for example, an analysis of the 
difference between the public loans and grants 
received by those countries on the one hand and 
the payments they have to service their external 
debt on the other, presents a depressing picture. 
Since 1978, the excess of funds, after debt 
payments have been made, has been steadily 
declining in real terms. 

If there is to be a way out of their problems for 
these countries, it must be at least in large part 
through their export earnings. And what potential 
for exports do these countries have? In almost 
every case, the largest sector of their economies is 
agriculture. Indeed, it is of considerable interest 
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and worth special note that both the poorest 
countries in the world, and those countries in 
which agriculture is at its highest as a proportion 
of GDP, are by and large the same. Practices of 
gross export subsidisation affect all agricultural 
producers, rich and poor alike. But because they 
are economically weaker and most vulnerable, 
they also suffer the most. 

What | am saying is that certain rich developed 
countries use subsidies to produce surplus food, 
and that in so doing they destroy the food security 
of many poor countries. The surpluses drive prices 
of agricultural products to rock-bottom levels. But 
the poor countries depend on reasonable prices of 
agricultural exports to provide income. This re- 
duced capacity to earn export income is at a time 
when many have difficulty even servicing their 
external debt. And the low prices also mean that 
the farmers of the developing countries have little 
incentive to produce. 

So these countries are obliged to import food 
they would normally grow themselves. They are 
already short of foreign exchange, because of 
what the rich subsidising nations have done. Now 
they have to spend part of their already dimi- 
nished export income on food they could in 
normal conditions produce themselves. Ever- 
lower incomes for the farmers of the poor coun- 
tries lead them then to exploit their land in the 
cheapest way they can. This leads to land 
degradation, which is often irreparable. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics in Can- 
berra has recently produced a major study of the 
chief cause of the export subsidisation of agri- 
cultural products, namely the Common Agricultu- 
ral Policy (CAP) of the European Communities, the 
EC. This study considers among other things the 
effects on developing countries of the export 
practices of the EC. | commend it to you. 

The rules governing most international trade are 
established under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Periodically there are 
general rounds of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTN) which aim to liberalise trade and increase 
wealth by the granting of mutual concessions. The 
international rules currently in place are reason- 
ably effective in outlawing abuses in the trade of 
manufactures. But they are quite inadequate in the 
area of agricultural trade. A new round of MTN is 
about to begin. Australia will seek to have 
effective rules agreed upon on trade in agriculture. 

The point | wish to leave with you is that this 
issue is not just a debating point in a rich man’s 
club. It is a basic development issue. Poor 
countries would benefit very greatly by a liberal- 
ised, fair and subsidy-free international system of 
trade in agricultural products. Sugar is one com- 
modity, for example, where a liberalised regime 
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would be of immense benefit to many developing 
countries. | referred earlier to poor countries 
~ having to import food which they would not have 
to do if subsidised surpluses had not destroyed 
their markets. But it is important to say also that | 
do not regard self-sufficiency as an adequate basis 
for food security. 


| am aware of the continuing debate on this 
issue and that many developing countries tend to 
view self-sufficiency as their ultimate goal for 
achieving food security. But self-sufficiency for its 
own sake is expensive. It is a usually more 
efficient use of resources to grow what you grow 
best and to trade in order to buy the things that 
-others are more efficient at producing. | under- 
stand that today there will be some discussion of 
farming systems. It is difficult to generalise about 
these. But | would argue that different farming 
systems are overall less important than govern- 
ment policies. 


In developing countries, domestic policies too 
often involve price controls or other devices, such 
as subsidisation of the urban sector of the popula- 
tion at the expense of the rural sector. This 
deprives farmers of proper incentives to produce. 
In rich subsidising countries, the EC and the 
United States for example, the farming systems as 

such do not produce surpluses. It is the agricultu- 
~ ral policies of these countries which, by insulating 
producers from market realities and price signals, 
produce the surpluses. For developing countries, 
-zo the key to food security must be in free and fair 
- trade on the open market combined with changes 

‘to domestic rural policy. The changes necessary 


< ate in essence those that would encourage a 


“= greater market orientation. This. is not to deny the 
- continuing need for substantial external assist- 
ance. 


The World Bank, as many of you will know, has 
calculated that even if the world economy im- 
proves markedly, even if there is sustained non- 
inflationary high growth in the industrialised 
world, even if unemployment and. interest rates 
fall back to the levels of the 1960s and trade 
barriers fall and capital flows to developing 
countries expand — even in these circumstances, 
the poorest countries of Africa must reform 
policies which discourage production and remove 
incentives if they are to do more than merely 
maintain the per capita income levels of 1984. It is 
a depressing picture. 


While the importance of government policies is 
paramount, | would not wish to under-rate the 
importance of advances in agricultural production 
methods in the achievement of food security. The 
Australian Government has taken an active role in 
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the transfer of appropriate technology to improve 
production in the poorer countries of our region, 
notably in the establishment of the Australian 
Centre for International Agricultural Research 
(ACIAR), which is gaining a high reputation in this 
kind of work. 

in the longer term, however, it is far from clear 
to what extent improvements in agricultural 
methods will in fact assist developing countries. 
The reason is this. We are likely to be witnessing. 
soon a new era in agricultural productivity. It will 
be a result of various bio-technologies that are in 
the process of development. These bio- 
technologies make possible the prospect of in- 
creases in productivity of a scale that could make 
previous advances look small by comparison. 
They promise enormous growth, not just in crop 
yields, where the principal advances have been in 
the past, but also in animal production. Several 
commentators describe the coming of a new 
Green Revolution. 

The possible implications for countries, even 
like Australia, are profound. The implications for 
developing countries are immeasurably greater. 
The transfer of genetic material between the rich 
and the poor is already in the international 
agenda. The transfer of more advanced bio- 
technologies to developing countries may be- 
come an even more important issue. For on it may 
depend the viability of the agricultural sectors of 
many poorer countries. 

Tomorrow is World Food Day, the 16th Octo- 
ber. This year, | am glad that my Department has- 
been able to observe World Food Day by provid- 
ing sponsorship for this conference. This year, he- 
16th October marks the 40th anniversary of the 
foundation of the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion (FAQ) of the United Nations. It marks 40 
years of service by that body to the farmers of poor 
countries, and of efforts by the international 
community to eliminate hunger. Much has been 
achieved in those 40 years, but we must not 
under-estimate the problems that are ahead and 
we must do all we can to solve them. 


The Government in which | serve will do its 
share. At present Australia’s aid as a proportion of 
GNP remains well above the average for Western 
donors. And the present Australian Government 
remains committed to working towards the inter- 
national target of devoting 0.7 per cent of GNP to 
overseas development aid. Food security will 
remain one of the critical elements of Australia’s 
aid program. This, as | remarked earlier, reflects | 
believe the wishes of the Australian people, and a 
concern for basic equity and for human rights. 


For there can be no more fundamental right 
than the right not to starve. 
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GATT and a new round of trade negotiations: Australian 


views 


Speech by the Australian Ambassador and Permanent Representative to GATT, Mr Allan Oxley, at the 
special session of contracting parties, in Geneva, on 30 September: 


Mr Chairman, this meeting has brought us to an exceedingly important juncture in the development 
of the organisation of international trade. On a more banal level, this meeting is important from the 


standpoint of procedure. 


it is the first time in recent memory that a special session of the contracting parties has been called by 
a ballot of members. It is the first time that a meeting has been called in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) since the conclusion of the Tokyo round to discuss principally a new round of | 


trade negotiations. 


It is clear that this meeting will begin the 
process which will lead to the convening of a new 
trade round. It is also clear that this process will 
run some months yet before governments are 
ready to begin negotiations on fundamentals. 
Australia supports a new round of trade negotia- 
tions. it is our belief that many of the trade 
liberalising objectives of the 1982 Ministerial 
declaration can only be further advanced by 
engagement in negotiations. 

I wish to look further down the track to the new 
round itself, Mr Chairman, and make some 
observations on the importance of it and the 
essentiality of achieving a particular outcome. | 
should like to identify from Australia’s perspective 
what should be the measure of success of a new 
trade round. 

That measure will be whether governments 
regard participation in the round as an integral 
part of an exercise of review by governments of 
their own national measures which hinder or 
restrict international trade. If governments see the 
round in this light and act on the assumption that 
removal of such barriers and distortions are 
worthwhile because their own economies will be 
the principal beneficiaries of such actions, then 
the round will be a success. 

This may seem self-evident, but it has to be said 
because the habits of the recent past point to a 
different way. And that is to regard international 
negotiations on trade principally as a means to 
seek to gain at the expense of others while paying 
little or no price. 

If this traditional approach is followed, we will 
consign the principles of the GATT to history 
books about the curiosities of the mid-20th 
century. This would occur because we will have 
consolidated, not reversed, an undermining of the 
fundamentals of the GATT which has been 
steadily proceeding. 

This undermining to which | refer is the practice 
of ignoring or neutralising key parts of the GATT’s 
open trading framework. As a consequence, 
around half of world trade is now governed by 
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arrangements which in some form or other close 
or restrict markets and are outside GATT rules. 
There are also now no grounds for confidence that 
the dispute settlement procedures of the GATT are 
effective in the case of major issues. 

In the early decades of the GATT, the 1950s and 
1960s, the prevailing view among parties to the 
GATT was that they had contracted to abide by its 
rules — to make domestic adjustments when it 
was evident that one of the commitments to the 
GATT might be breached. The GATT was never a 
perfect instrument. Key areas, for example, trade 
in agriculture and trade in textiles, were never 
subjected properly to the open trade principles of 
the Agreement. But Governments did accord the 
instrument a respect. And economically, they 
benefitted. 

Over the past decade, however, the attitudes 
and reactions of the earlier period seem to have 
been reversed. It now seems to be the norm for 
major traders to set up measures outside the GATT 
system when they find it appropriate. This not 
only erodes the credibility of the GATT system, it 
creates an immediate trade disadvantage for 
medium-sized nations such as our own. We do 
not have the option to impose (so-called) volun- 
tary export restraint arrangements on those sup- 
pliers who happen to annoy some aspect of 
domestic production. 

Governments have chosen now to export their 
domestic economic difficulties and distortions 
into the international arena. The rhetoric in debate 
on international trade arrangements reflects these 
developments. It tends to focus on the symptoms 
of the profound problems affecting international 
trade, rather than the malaise. 

Let us look further at the malaise. Much can be 
learned from agriculture. In rules relating to 
domestic agricultural production and the disposal 
of agricultural surpluses, countries have for years 
pursued national policies that governments have 
perceived to be in their national interest — they 
have done this to the complete neglect of the 
interests of other trading nations. 
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= Today industry policy in many countries has 
taken on the characteristics of agricultural policy. 
As with agricultural policy, industry policy domin- 
ates domestic decisions about allocation of re- 
sources allocation and the patterns of consump- 
tion. In fact, it is probably true to say that most 
countries today do not have trade policies. Trade 
policy has become the slave of other policies that 
are designed to satisfy other goals. It has been 
made to accommodate policies designed to 
achieve ‘non-trade’ goals. | 


The challenge in the new round will be to come 
to grips with the source of the problems before us 
and deal with them. For example, rewriting the 
rules of GATT and inquiring into new areas will be 
important. But activities such as these alone will 
not be sufficient for the revitalisation of world 
trade. The source of the problem must be addres- 
sed as well as the symptom. 


If the source of the problem is an over-valued 
currency, or excess capacity, and the symptom is 
domestic pressures for protection, then a volun- 
tary export restraint is in no one’s interest. 


if the source of the problem is the high cost of 
agricultural production, and the symptom is an 
argument that there are special characteristics of 
agricultural trade, the application of variable 
import levies and quantitative restrictions serve 
only to erode the principle of comparative advan- 
tage and the objective of the expansion of world 
trade. 


Addressing the source of the problem is not 
easy. But for its part, the Australian Government is 
ready to participate in the new round on the basis 
| have set out, Mr Chairman. 


A substantial program of de-regulation and 
liberalisation of our economic and trading struc- 
ture is underway. These arrangements have been 
implemented unilaterally and do not depend on 
the action of others. They involve highly visible, 
non-discriminatory, long-term arrangements that 
will not only encourage these Australian indus- 
tries to become internationally competitive, but 
will also be of significant benefit to Australia’s 
trading partners, particularly within our region. 
Australian industry policy is now designed to 
impose a discipline on domestic industries to 
match the performance of efficient producers in 
other countries. 


The Australian Government is committed to this 
course because it sees no other route to growth 
and restoration of full employment. We will 
benefit well from these changes. But we will not 
obtain the maximum benefit to which we are 
entitled if barriers elsewhere to trade are not 
reduced. 
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In some agricultural commodities, we can offer 
the world the finest quality produce at the lowest 
real economic cost. But markets are closed, or 
prices are artificially low because of massive 
subsidy programs. 

Agriculture must be a priority in the trade 
round. Even the European Community now recog- 
nises that the Common Agricultural Policy is a 
juggernaut out of control. We call on them, in 
their own best economic interests, as well of the 
rest of the world, to seize the opportunity which 
the round presents to put international trade in 
agriculture on to a better, and fairer footing. 

There are other aspects about the current time 
which add gravity to the issues we must address in 
a new trade round. 

Now in October 1985, we can see the spectre 
of something that we have not witnessed in these 
modern times. This is the possibility of the 
legislators of the greatest trading nation deciding 
that the rest of the world should trade on its terms. 
Truly frightening scenarios have become distinct 
possibilities. Now is the time to re-assert the 
relevance of international commitments to princi- 
ples which meet the trading interests of all 
nations. 

We are at a turning point in the evolution of 
developing countries. For a significant number, 
the protracted period of international recession 
and stagnation over the last decade has had its 
own terrible consequences in the form of crip- 
pling debt problems. Now is the time to free up 
the international trading system to give these 
countries maximum opportunities to use the 
benefits of trade to assist in the resolution of their 
problems. 

Another, more fortunate set of developing 
countries face a different problem. These are the 
countries who are economic success stories of the 
last two decades. They are the new beneficiaries 
and disciples of an open international trading 
environment. They have created a new engine of 
international growth and prosperity in the West- 
ern Pacific and South East Asian region. They find 
now that their opportunities for further growth and 
development through trade are bleak. For too long 
‘Atlantic’ solutions and interests have been 
allowed to prevail over the rapidly expanding and 
important trading interests of the Pacific region. 

Now is the time to provide these countries with 
the full opportunity to realise their potential for 


their own benefit and that of the international 


community. 

Australia is ready therefore, Mr Chairman, to 
support at this session, measures which will bring 
us effectively into the substance of a new trade 
round. A period of careful preparation is neces- 
sary. 
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We suggest that at this meeting we establish a 
group of high-level officials to continue to address 
all relevant issues. Our next step should be to 
agree in November to establish a formal prepara- 
tory committee for a new round. 


In the period until then there are some basic 
issues which need to be sorted out. There are 
some legitimate concerns about how trade in 
services should be handled which have to be 
settled. These concerns must be catered for. But 
the question of services is not such in Australia’s 
view that it warrants a delay now in setting up a 
group to lead us towards the convening of a trade 
round. 


it will also be essential that at the time at which 
the round begins, all parties, and the major trading 
nations in particular will make a binding commit- 
ment not to introduce further trade restrictions 
once negotiations are underway. This must be an 


essential undertaking of good faith, especially to 
smaller trading nations. Such commitments will 
need to be buttressed by a process of surveillance 
in the GATT to monitor and report adherence to 
these undertakings. This process will have to be 
an integral component of these undertakings. 
Previous, solemn, international undertakings in 
the past to cease introduction of new protectionist 
measures have not proved to be worth the value of 
the paper upon which they were extensively 
reproduced. 

Mr Chairman, | have chosen not to set out 
Australia’s view on all issues to arise in the round 
or the detail of our objectives for it. These are 
contained in document L/5744 which was distri- 
buted to GATT parties in July. | did, however, 
want to take this opportunity to state why Austra- 
lia sees a new round as particularly important 
now, and what needs to be done to make it a 
SUCCESS. 


Effects of EC agricultural policies on Australian and other 


countries’ exports 


Speech by the Australian Ambassador and Permanent Representative to GATT, Mr Allan Oxley, to the 


Council of GATT, in Geneva, on 10 October: 


| wish to present today to this forum, the claims of Australian farmers in general, who are virtually 
unique in their level of dependence on export markets and, in particular, the claims of nearly 20 000 


Australian dairy farmers and 6000 sugar farmers. 


Their claim is lodged on the 10 Governments of the European Community. The claim is for the right 
to earn a fair living at doing what they do best — to offer to the world fine dairy produce and sugar at the 


cheapest natural price. 


The parlous state of the world’s agricultural 
markets is not news to this organisation. Within 
recent years, GATT has dealt with particular 
problems in dairy and sugar markets to the limits 
of its capacity. And it was found wanting because 
this organisation was not allowed to redress 
distortion of international markets in these two 
commodities. GATT was not permitted to apply 
the solutions which the letter and spirit of the rules 
of its basic instruments provide for. 

| do not wish now to rake over those coals. But | 
thought contracting parties may be interested in a 
report on the state of affairs in those two industries 
in Australia. The Australian dairy industry is 
currently being restructured. This is the second 
time in 15 years. Over 15 years ago, Australia had 
more than 40 000 dairy farmers. Now there are 
under 20000. And when current restructuring 
plans are completed, there will be significantly 
fewer. 

Why is this? Australia is a cheap producer. Not 
the cheapest — that is New Zealand’s achieve- 
ment — but well below the other major dairy 
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exporters. Our dairy producers were over- 
producing. 

They had saturated the domestic market. They 
pioneered techniques to market milk like coca- 
cola to make it a fashionable drink among the 
young. Export markets were not available to them. 

Their natural outlet, Australia’s natural outlet as 
an efficient food producer, was the international 
market. A large part of the market was blocked. 
Trade barriers prevented access to the giant 
market in the European Community. 

Worse, prices in the rest of the international 
market had been depressed over time and a large 
part of that market captured by the aggressive sale 
by the Community of low-priced dairy products at 
prices well below their cost of production. In 
1973-75, the EC had 4.8 per cent of the world’s 
butter export market. This rose to 38.5 per cent by 
1981-83. It has been calculated that world butter 
prices in 1980 would have been 28 per cent 
higher if the EC removed its support for the dairy 
industry. 

These actions have not only pushed prices 
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down, but with the big cut-price sale of butter to 
the USSR in late 1984 (in breach of the minimum 
price of the International Dairy Arrangement and 
without a derogation in advance) the EC precipi- 
tated a crisis in the trade in dairy products. This 
could yet lead to the collapse of one of the few 
tangible advances in agricultural trade to emerge 
from the Tokyo round of trade negotiations. 


The Australian Government was faced with a 
dilemma over dairy. Its options were to distort the 
economics of a basically efficient industry by 
directly or indirectly subsidising exports by dairy 
farmers, or to restructure the industry. Restructur- 
ing the industry is economic jargon for putting 
farmers off the land. My Government has taken 
the hard, but sensible course. 

Australian diary farmers are angry. They know 
that they do what they do better than nearly 
anybody else in the world. But they cannot make 
a living because of the protectionist dairy regimes 
in other countries and unfair trading practices. 


Sugar is another dismal story, Mr Chairman. 
Many countries in this organisation know how the 
international sugar market has been captured by 
the European Community’s subsidised sugar. To 
recapitulate the EC shifted from being a net 
importer of sugar in 1976 to being the largest 
exporter to the world free market now. 

During this period, the price paid domestically 
by the European Community for sugar was consis- 
tently higher, and significantly higher, than the 
price for which the same sugar was put on the 
world market. This is significant when ‘a large 
proportion of EC production is destined for the 
domestic market which can then support exports 
at low world prices by averaging returns. This 
practice of averaging returns cost other exporters 
dearly. 

it is calculated that EEC subsidy practices 
reduced income to other sugar exporters (in june 
1982 prices) by an annual average of between 
U.S.$500 million and nearly U.S.$800 million. 
Between U.S.$90 million and U.$.$150 miihon of 
this cost has been borne by Australia. Much of the 
remainder, U.S.$350 to U.S.$560 million has 
been carried by developing countries. 

The Australian sugar industry is currently very 
depressed and our sugar farmers are facing a Crisis 
in spite of their high level of efficiency. In the 
interests of promoting further gains in efficiency, 
the Australian and Queensland Governments are 
reviewing the structure of the industry. 

| have focussed on the plight of Australian dairy 
and sugar farmers because it is the most obvious at 
the moment in Australia. But agriculture policies 
in the European Community have also had very 
serious Consequences for other sectors of Aus- 
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tralian agriculture, particularly meat, wheat and 

horticulture. For example, what the EEC has been 

doing in the past five years is taking a larger share 
of the world markets for meat and wheat at the 
expense of other exporters. 

And of course the cost of the EC’s Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP) to domestic European 
interests has also been high; it has concentrated 
agriculture into the hands of the rich, cost jobs 
and rendered the manufacturing sectors of EC 
countries less efficient. 

At times, when we discuss international trade 
measures across the conference table, we jose 
sight of the effect of what we do, and fail to do, in 
this organisation. We use abstract economic 
terms. It is sobering to reflect on the consequences 
for the livelihoods of our constituents. 

Mr Chairman, cognisance of the consequences 
for our international trade interests of the agricul- 
tural policies of the European Communities led 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (BAE) in 
Australia to decide several years ago to make a 
study on the effects of those policies on our 
interests. | should add that the Bureau is a research 
organisation with full independence. 

The Bureau has just completed this study. Its 
results are of broader international significance 
and it is for that reason that | am announcing its 
availability to GATT members. 

Document L/5874 has been distributed. Atta- 
ched to it is a summary of the report. A full copy of 
the report has been distributed to each delegation 
and copies have been distributed in the 
Secretariat. 

Of particular interest to Australia, the report 
shows that: 

è since the implementation of the CAP there has 
been a massive turnaround in the agricultural 
trading position of the European Community t 
has changed from being one of the words 
‘largest importers of temperate zone agricultura! 
products to now being the world’s second 
iargest exporter; 


è this change in trading position has been a! a 
high cost to agricultural producing nations as a 
whole. It is estimated that EC agricullura: 
policies, which have stimulated production and 
subsidised exports, have depressed world 
prices of major temperate agricultural products 
by on average, some 16 per cent. This lowering 
of prices has had adverse effects on other 
agricultural exporting nations, particularly 
countries dependent on agricultural exports; 


è in the case of Australia, it has been estimated 


that the CAP has cost the Australian economy 
almost $1 billion per year over the past few 
years; 
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@ the change in trading position of the EC has also 
been achieved at a high cost to the European 
Communities. It is estimated that, over the past 
decade, about 60 per cent of the value added 
by agriculture in the European Community has 
come from consumers and taxpayers by way of 
transfers and subsidies; and 

@ these transfers and subsidies have amounted to 
between 60 billion and 70 billion ECU" a year 
in 1984 values, which is about four times EC 
budget expenditure on agriculture. 

The broader ramification is, as was stated by Mr 
John Dawkins, Minister for Trade and Mr John 
Kerin, Minister for Primary Industry at the release 
of the report that the agricultural policies of the 
European Communities are the number one prob- 
lem facing the world’s farmers today. 

We could not have a better case study, Mr 
Chairman of how domestic protective policies 
deny the benefits of open trade both to the 
protector and to other traders. The study highlights 
not just how subsidisation of agricultural exports 
by the European Communities harms unfairly the 
trade interests of other agricultural exporters, but 
that this is a global problem. 

Some may think that, in presenting this study to 
the GATT, Australia regards the European Com- 
munity as the only problem. The European 
Community is, in fact, in good company. 

For example, the U.S. Section 22 Waiver has 
enabled the United States for the past 30 years to 
protect major rural industries like dairy and sugar 
without regard to the disciplines and obligations 
of Article XI. In a very real sense, the Waiver 
marked the first major breakdown in GATT rules 
as applied to agricultural trade and opened the 
way for others to follow. 

At the July session of the GATT Council, | 
expressed Australia’s misgivings about the con- 
sequences for other agricultural exporters of the 
U.S. Agricultural Export Enhancement Program. 
While sympathetic to concerns in the United 
States about EC agricultural policies, we were 
apprehensive about the effect on our markets of 
counter assaults by the U.S. with subsidised 
produce. 

Our apprehensions may be realised sooner than 
we thought. For reasons we do not fathom, U.S. 
actions may directly undermine traditional unsub- 
sidised Australian wheat exports. 

Australia is not sanguine in the face of policy 
based on myth and hope. By myth | refer to the 
belief of U.S. wheat growers and their representa- 
tives that there is an expanding market for wheat. 
By hope I refer to the belief that the U.S. program 


1. European currency units. (Ed). 
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can get back markets for the U.S. without reduc- 
ing revenue to the industry in the longer term. 


Throughout the history of the GATT, the actions 
and policies of the major traders have encouraged 
the view that it is allowable to set different rules 
for agriculture. 

Recently, Japan announced an important and 
welcome set of measures to open to other 
exporters its market — in manufactured goods. 
Australia formally expressed its disappointment to 
Japan at the lack of specific and easily measurable 
reforms directed to opening trade in agricultural 
products equal to those for manufactured goods. 


Among industrialised countries, it is more the 
norm than not to exempt trade in agriculture from 
the principles of open international trade. The 
BAE study is especially germane to the GATT for 
two reasons, Mr Chairman. 

First, the European Communities themselves are 
currently engaged in a major review of their 
agricultural policies. There is a welcome realisa- 
tion that the current situation ought not to 
continue. In case my intervention today is misin- 
terpreted as an attack on the activities of the 
European Commission, let me state now that there 
is no greater supporter than the Australian Gov- 
ernment of the efforts by the European Commis- 
sion to bring the issue of the reform of the CAP to 
the fore. It is obvious that studies such as that done 
by the BAE reinforce the need for the progress of 
review which has been initiated by the Commis- 
sion. This is not to say that we necessarily support 
all of the approaches to reform being considered. 
But we fully endorse the move to reform. 

The second aspect of relevance to the study is 
the impending trade round. The results of the 
study show how imperative it is that the problems 
of international trade in agriculture need to be 
addressed as a matter of priority in the new round 
of trade negotiations. 

Mr Chairman, | should formally state two 
disclaimers about the study. The first is that while 
the Australian Government endorses the general 
results of the economic analyses in the report, it 
should be noted that the analyses are those of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and are not 
necessarily those of the Government. 

The second is that the discussion of policy 
options in the report is not an indication that 
change to Australian Government policy is immi- 
nent or being considered. 

Mr Chairman, | should like finally to apologise 
for the heavy focus on Australian interests in the 
report. There is a great deal in this report which is 
of interest to all contracting parties, and it is for 
this reason that we have gone to the effort and 
expense to make it available. 
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Aspects of Australian education and foreign policies 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at Melbourne University, on 1 October: 


| was particularly delighted to be invited to officially open this dining hall in International House and 
in so doing to honour Sam, who was Warden of the College from the early days of its establishment and 


construction. 


Residential colleges have traditionally had a 
special place in university life, and an institution 
such as International House has, of course, a 
particularly significant contribution to make on 
the campus of Melbourne University, serving the 
needs of both overseas and Australian students. 
Like most colleges or halls of residence, the 
services it provides to all its residents extend 
beyond simple material needs, with students 
benefitting from the personal interest, support and 
assistance college tutors are able to give them. 

Just as importantly, residents are also able to 
learn from each other. The informal daily contact 
of all residents permits a cross fertilisation of 
cultures and of ideas. Through this kind of 
opportunity Australian students are able to 
broaden their knowledge and understanding of 
overseas countries and other lifestyles and philo- 
sophies. Overseas students, in turn, gain a deeper 
appreciation of the Australian way of life, and feel 
less isolated in our country because of this 
interaction. 

| believe this kind of exchange is important in 
terms of its impact both on academic and on 
personal development. This is a personal view 
which | formed years ago when | was a student at 
the University of Western Australia. It was then 
that | realised the need and advantages of a 
residence designed specifically to house overseas 
and Australian students, to the benefit of both 
groups. 

Although my early attempt at raising funds for a 
similar residence in Perth in the early 1950s did 
not come to fruition, it has not lessened my belief 
that residences like International House act to 
promote excellence in education as well as better 
understanding between countries. 

This striving for excellence is a feature of the 
Australian education system which my Govern- 
ment is determined to foster and develop. The 
need to maintain and improve the quality and 
relevance of Australia’s education system together 
with the goal of increasing participation, have 
shaped the actions taken by my Government in 
the education area. 

In talking of the relevance and quality of 
education, | am not denigrating the traditional role 
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played by universities as the repositories of 
knowledge in our society. Universities have, over 
the centuries, provided the focus for the develop- 
ment of intellectual thought and rigor and for 
concentrated research into the manifold issues 
affecting humanity. Rather, | believe that the 
university system has a very substantial responsi- 
bility, and very much to offer in the years ahead, 
in consolidating and building upon the gains we, 
as your Government, have made to Australia’s 
economic and social fabric. 

Our concern for the quality and relevance of 
education has led the Government to initiate 
inquiries into tertiary education by the Common- 
wealth Tertiary Education Commission under its 
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Chairman, Hugh Hudson, and into primary and 
secondary education, under Professor Peter Kar- 
mel. These reports are providing the Government 
with a basis for ensuring that the resources going 
to education are used most effectively in the years 
ahead. | l 

The recent Budget, building on that of 1984, 
clearly demonstrates our commitment to educa- 
tion. Despite the difficult budgetary circumstances 
and other competing priorities for funds, funding 
for universities and colleges of advanced educa- 
tion has increased by 2.8 per cent in real terms in 
1985. We shail continue to increase our funding 
in 1986 and 1987. 

Many of you are no doubt aware that the 
Government has, over the past year, undertaken a 
major review of its overseas students policy. 
Details of this were announced earlier this year 
but it is worthwhile recapitulating some of the 
major features, which will be of particular con- 
cern to many associated with International House, 
both tutors and students. 

Under the new policy the Government will 
continue to determine the overall number of 
overseas students who are able to study in 
Australia, but at a level which will be subject to 
regular review. In addition, the number of over- 
seas students at any tertiary institution, and in any 
course, will be fixed within specific limits. While 
we would like to be able to accommodate many 
more overseas students, these controls represent a 
realistic balance between Australia’s role and 
responsibility as a member of the regional com- 
munity of nations, and our responsibility to 
respond to the increasing home demand from 
students seeking tertiary qualifications. 


This new policy will guarantee continued 
access for students from neighbouring countries to 
Australian education facilities, while providing for 
a more even distribution of overseas students over 
ihe range of institutions and courses of study 
available in Australia. 

An important element of the new policy, not 
least from the perspective of students, is the new 
level of overseas students charge. As you will be 
aware, we have decided that fees should increase 
progressively, towards the level of 45 per cent of 
the total cost of courses. We consider that this 
level of charge represents a reasonable contribu- 
tion by overseas students towards the cost of their 
education, costs which are otherwise borne by 
Australian taxpayers. 

| hasten to add, however, that Australia will of 
course continue to meet all the charges for 
students sponsored under overseas aid arrange- 
ments and from developing countries, who com- 
prise the majority of overseas students. 
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With the aim of improving access for overseas 
students, and simplifying administration, the 
Overseas Students Office has been established to 
provide a ‘one stop shop’ or point of contact. The 
Overseas Students Office is also responsible for 
policy advice to Government, and will draw upon 
the collective wisdom offered by the new Austra- 
lian Council for Overseas Students. | personally 
believe that this reform is long overdue — and | 
am sure that those of you from overseas who have 
battled with various Government agencies would 
agree. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect, potentially, 
of the new overseas students policy is the decision 
to allow universities and CAEs™ to market courses 
at full cost to overseas students either in Australia 
or overseas. These places will allow an important 
new avenue for access to education opportunities. 
These places will be additional to those under 
existing arrangements. 


The guidelines for these courses have been 
developed largely to allow institutions to test the 
waters in regard to these activities, to see whether 
courses can be run competitively and to establish 
the real level of demand. They provide for orderly 
development to take place, while safeguarding 
Australian students’ access to the continued provi- 
sion of high quality education. 

The marketing of courses overseas also has the 
potential to contribute to the growth of the 
education system as we know it, to expand 
employment opportunities and Australia’s overall 
export performance. 

But benefits cannot be measured in simple 
dollar terms. The intangible benefits — greater 
understanding of cultures, of increasing our abili- 
ties to listen and to learn and to work co- 
operatively for the good of humanity — these are 
some of the benefits which provide the basis and 
the hope for future peace and progress in our 
world. 

Australia does not seek an exaggerated role for 
itself in efforts to address the major issues bede- 
villing world order. We have a realistic apprecia- 
tion of the limits to our own influence. Neverthe- 
less, our foreign policy is making a constructive 
and realistic contribution to peace and prosperity 
in this part of the world. 

Our future must be seen as being predominant- 
ly with, and determined by events in, the region of 
Asia and the Pacific. Australia’s destiny is inextric- 
ably linked with this region, the fastest growing 
and most dynamic part of the world economy and 
to which most of the overseas students in Interna- 
tional House will return. 
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The Labor Government has made it clear from 
the time of its election the importance it attaches 
to Australia’s relations with the Association of 
South East Asian Nations (ASEAN). We value the 
association as one of the most effective and lively 
regional organisations anywhere in the world. We 
will continue to seek to expand political, econo- 
mic and other forms of co-operation with ASEAN. 


Bill Hayden? and I have attached great import- 
ance to developing understanding and support 
with our counterparts in South East Asia. We have 
both visited the countries of the region on a 
number of occasions and have welcomed leaders 
from these countries to Australia. 


The close political relationship we have en- 
joyed with the ASEAN countries is progressively 
being broadened to areas such as trade. The 
process of regional trade consultations, the latest 
round of which was held last month in Seoul, is 
giving real substance to the growing regional 
sense of shared economic and trading interests. 
And all countries of the region, including Austra- 
lia, have much to gain by being part of such a 
dynamic growth region. 


Secondly, the Government has given a new 
dimension, a new priority, to arms control and 
disarmament issues — a priority unprecedented in 
Australia. | know that these issues are of great 
concern to you, and particularly to our nation’s 
youth. | would in particular mention the initiative 
we took in 1983 to launch the concept of a 
nuclear free zone in the South Pacific. It is a 
matter of considerable gratification that the text of 
a treaty was endorsed at the recent South Pacific 
Forum at Rarotonga and that it has been signed by 
nine regional countries. 

This treaty and the overwhelming support for it 
which has been expressed by the countries of the 
South Pacific Forum will bring greater pressure to 
bear on the French to end their totally unaccept- 
able nuclear testing. The French continue to 
maintain that their nuclear tests at Moruroa are 
quite safe. But the logic of this argument, is that if 
`- these tests are as safe as is claimed they should be 
conducted in France, and not in Australia’s back 
yard. 

Thirdly, it is appropriate that, at this institution, 
which brings together students of diverse ethnic, 
religious and cultural background, | should men- 
tion our policies on racial tolerance and equality. 


Just as we stand resolutely against any mani- 
festation of racism in Australia, we reject interna- 
tional policies which seek to entrench racial 
injustice. This Government, like the Whitlam and 
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Fraser Governments before it, stands at the 
leading edge of international opposition to the 
abhorrent system of apartheid, the only institu- 
tionalised form of racism in the world. 

We want to see that system abolished and an 
orderly, peaceful process of change intraduced in 
South Africa which could lead to the emergence 
of a genuinely multiracial society based upon 
universal adult suffrage. In the words of Bill 
Hayden, we want to see South Africa brought to 
its senses, not its knees. | shall be exploring ways 
of furthering this process at the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting in the Bahamas 
later this month. 

Among the options we shall explore will be the 
possibility of mandatory economic sanctions 
being adopted by the United Nations. But at the 
same time, we believe that comprehensive mea- 
sures by Australia alone or by a limited number of 
countries are self-defeating and probably counter- 
productive. To date, the necessary international! 
consensus for mandatory sanctions with universal 
compliance does not exist. 

if the world community is to achieve its aim of 
seeing a peaceful transition of South Africa to a 
multiracial society based on universal adult suf- 
frage it is critically important that trained South 
Africans will be available to take over the respon- 
sibilities of the transfer of power in that country. 


Without fanfare and without political rhetoric 
the Commonwealth, through the Commonwealth 
Trade Union Council and the Commonwealth 
Fund for Technical Co-operation nas been en- 
gaged for a number of years in helping to train 
South African students and workers for this task. 
We shall be encouraging increased efforts by the 
Commonwealth in this field. 

We shall also be seeking enhanced co- 
operation through the Commonwealth in areas 
where Commonwealth links have not been as 
developed as much as they could in the past in the 
field of employment and labour, youth and 
women and development. In these fields progress 
is vital in all societies, whether in relatively 
prosperous countries like Australia or in poorer 
countries like Tanzania or Swaziland. 


In closing, | would like to say simply | look 
forward to a continued association with you as 
International House continues to serve the 
academic and international community. | am 
honoured to have the opportunity of naming this 
building ‘Dimmick Dining Hall’, in memory of 
Sam who contributed so largely to the foundation 
of International House. 

| know that there will be many long and 
memorable hours of discussions of debate and of 
laughter in this, ‘The Dimmick Dining Hall’. 
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Export of Australian education services 


Speech by the Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, at the World Trade Centre, Melbourne, on 3 


October: 


This afternoon's function is one of a number of receptions being held in capital cities around Australia 
to launch the new Australian Trade Commission — Austrade as it will be known. But today’s gathering 
is very different from the other functions of its kind. 

Here today, along with the captains of commerce — if | may use that quaint term — are, by special 

invitation, representatives from the tertiary education sector — principals and staff of Melbourne 
universities, CAEs and technical colleges, plus government and union officials from the field of 


education. 


They are here today because we are officially releasing the report of the Australian Government 


education services mission to South East Asia. 


Australia urgently needs to develop new mar- 
kets in order to diversify our exports. We need to 
recover the ground we have lost through our poor 
trading performance over the last two decades. 
This report identifies one such opportunity. 

The last 30 years have seen some fundamental 
changes in the world economy and in the world 
trading environment, Shifts in the pattern of world 
comparative advantage, the emergence of newly 
industrialised countries, the strengthening of trade 
blocs and new and intensified forms of protection, 
have all conspired to cause a shift in both the 
composition and direction of Australia’s trade. 

We are a relatively rich but small nation and we 
need to export goods and services in order to 
maintain our standard of living. During the past 30 
years we have managed some diversification of 
our exports in response to the changing interna- 
tional environment, mainly through a shift from 
agriculture to the development of an efficient, 
export-oriented minerals sector. 

Despite this and despite attempts to promote 
manufactured exports, Australia lost ground in the 
international marketplace, slipping from eighth to 
23rd in out ranking as a world exporter. Our share 
of the world export market declined from 2.6 per 
cent to 1.2 per cent. Put plainly, we performed 
poorly as compared to our competitors. Why? Part 
of the problem has been our export profile, which 
is heavily dominated by agricultural and resource 
products. World trade in these areas of our 
greatest Comparative advantage has grown more 
slowly than trade in manufactured goods and 
services, This situation has been exacerbated by 
the weakness of world commodity prices. This 
factor has affected our terms of trade to the extent 
that since 1970 we have had to average a three 
per cent annual increase in exports simply to pay 
for the same volume of imports. 
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In such circumstances of continued bleak 
prospects for many of our major commodity 
exports it has become imperative that we take 
steps to lift our game in the export of manufactures 
and services — the fastest growing areas of world 
trade. 

The export performance of Australia’s manufac- 
turing sector bears the scars of decades of 
inappropriate, inward-looking industry policies 
which concentrated on import replacement and 
failed to encourage outward-looking innovative 
strategies. This Government is embarking on 
policies of positive structural adjustment to 
address these problems. But those policies will 
have a substantial impact only over the longer 
term. In the immediate period ahead, of course, 
the recent depreciation of the Australian dollar 
should provide a welcome fillip to the general 
competitiveness of Australian industry in the 
world marketplace. 

But it is in the area of services exports that some 
imaginative effort on our part is likely to make an 
immediate contribution to our export perform- 
ance and thereby to the standard of living in the 
Australian community in the short to medium- 
term. 

Australia’s service industries are well developed 
by international standards and contain areas of 
significant capability. Our tourist industry and 
certain of our banks, for instance, are examples of 
Australian service industries working hard to 
increase export performance. However, most 
have developed predominantly with a domestic 
orientation. For example, services comprise 73 
per cent of Australia’s Gross National Product but 
only four per cent of our exports. 

The prospects for us in some areas of services 
trade are promising. But for the most part the 
experience will be a new one for us. it will require 
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careful and creative policy guidance so that we 
offer on world markets services which have so far 
been developed almost entirely within our own 
social and economic framework. But we need not 
be daunted by the prospect of change. 


This is not a situation unique to Australia. The 
whole subject of trade in services has emerged as 
a Critical issue, particularly for some developing 
countries, in the manoeuvering now underway 
towards a new round of international trade 
negotiations. Australia cannot afford to be left out 
of the negotiation of new arrangements in this 
area, particularly since it is one in which, with our 
highly educated workforce, we have a compara- 
tive advantage. 


From Australia’s perspective we are presented 
with enormous opportunities by virtue of the part 
of the world in which we live. The Western Pacific 
is the economic giant of the 21st century. In the 
past 20 years the nations of East Asia doubled their 
share of world exports. Their share of imports also 
increased dramatically, from 10 to 14 per cent. 
While Australia was losing ground, our northern 
neighbours have been the rising stars of the world 
marketplace. It has been predicted that by the end 
of the century, before most of us have reached 
retirement, the regional economy will be larger 
than that of Western Europe. Yet our share of that 
dynamic market has been declining — from 3.5 
per cent to 2.5 per cent of ASEAN’s imports in the 
past decade. 

The immediate challenge to us is to tie Australia 
as closely as possible into the opportunities 
associated with the rapid growth of Asia’s Newly 
Industrialising Countries. Trade in services offers a 
potential vehicle to that end. Near our front door, 
as friend not foe, China is undergoing its so-called 
‘second revolution’. It is a program of transforma- 
tion and modernisation described in Time maga- 
zine, perhaps somewhat extravagantly, as equiva- 
lent to the Renaissance, the Reformation and the 
Industrial Revolution compressed into a single 
decade. 

So that is the background against which we are 
gathered here today. At our doorstep we have a 
ballooning market for those sophisticated goods 
and services which we produce but which we 
have never really exported. Others are already 
seizing the opportunity and it is imperative that 
we develop our strategies now. 


In conjunction with establishment of the Austra- 
lian Trade Commission, we have been methodi- 
cally identifying those manufacturing and service 
industries which embody our comparative advan- 
tage and which are most likely to achieve export 
success quickly. 

Education has been identified as one such 
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prospect — specifically, tertiary education. Au- 
Stralia’s reputation in the world of professional 
and technical education is outstanding. This 
Government has placed a lot of emphasis on the 
need to improve the skills base and level of 
educational attainment in Australian society, 
through programs like those associated with 
‘Priority One’ and the Participation and Equity 
Program. We have recognised the crucial role of 
education and training in raising the employabil- 
ity and productivity of our young labour force. 
While we clearly need to continue this effort, we 
already have an impressive record in producing 
the specialised knowledge and skills that our 
Asian neighbours are now finding essential but 
scarce. Our tertiary education institutions enjoy a 
very high international reputation. We also have a 
long tradition of educating overseas students in 
Australia — but this has developed in ad hoc 
fashion without particular concern for the needs 
of the countries from which most of the students 
have come. 

The report released here today is the result of an 
education services mission we sent to South East 
Asia in July. It comprised high level representa- 
tives from the Australian tertiary education sector, 
Federal and State Government officials, and trade 
unionists from the tertiary sector. The 18-member 
team, split into two groups, visited Singapore, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Indonesia, Thailand, 
and Hong Kong. Its objectives were to: 


®© inform those countries of the services available 
from the Australian tertiary education sector; 


@ assess the commercial opportunities for that 
sector to provide appropriate courses: 

© assist in developing a strategy for providing 
those services; and 

è enable the Government to inform the Austra- 
lian tertiary education sector and others of the 
opportunities available. 


In terms of this last objective, those of you from 
the education profession will, I’m sure, find the 
report very valuable indeed. 

As outlined in the report, the survey mission 
found a varying demand from countries of the 
region for the kind of educational services Austra- 
lia is able to supply. The report contains detailed 
assessments of problems and prospects for each of 
the markets visited. The members of the mission 
found a general demand for English language 
training, consultancy services and specially 
mounted courses, as well as full-fee places in 
normal degree and diploma courses. Demand was 
found to be particularly strong in Indonesia and 
Malaysia and, to a lesser extent, Hong Kong. 


Australia is well placed to meet the demand for 
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tertiary education services. The international cre- 
dibility and quality of Australian educational 
institutions are high, especially by regional stan- 
dards. Of course we have no monopoly in this 
area. Great Britain and the United States, largely 
for historical reasons, are already providing 
selected educational services in certain Asian 
markets, especially in Hong Kong and the Philip- 
pines. In recent years British universities have 
provided a significant range of education services 
to Malaysia, acquiring the related commercial 
skills in a very short period. There would seem no 
reason why Australian institutions should not be 
able to follow this example. 


The export of the Australian survey mission 
estimates that within just three years —- by the 
time of the Bicentennary — Australian education- 
al institutions and other suppliers of educational 
services could be earning $100 million or possibly 
more in foreign exchange. According to the report 
this would be comparable with the export value of 
Australian manufactures to these markets. De- 
velopment of other areas, particularly China and 
the Middle East, could significantly expand these 
returns. 

How do we go about translating this potential 
into reality? The report emphasises that marketing 
strategies would have to be devised by institutions 
to reflect the varying needs of individual coun- 
tries. Each institution, of course, can determine 
how it goes about matching its own situation and 
capabilities to the opportunities which exist. 


In order to optimise Australia’s opportunities in 
meeting the demand for education services in the 
South East Asian education market, it will be 
necessary for institutions and the Government to 
develop a coherent and effective strategy. This 
strategy should recognise the real need to improve 
awareness of Australia generally and to highlight 
the advantage to Asian countries of education and 
training in Australia. 

The report itself suggests the outline of a 
strategy. It acknowledges the disparate nature of 
the educational services and institutions that 
would be involved, the need for flexibility, 
efficiency and competitive pricing, and the ob- 
vious need to preserve the autonomy of the 
institutions and authorities supplying the services. 


The institutions and other suppliers would have 
to provide and publicise information on the 
services they offer. They would be responsible for 
negotiating contracts and detailed arrangements, 
with support from both Australian and foreign 
facilitating agencies. Consortia or jointly recog- 
nised peak organisations may be useful for this 
purpose. A possible model may already exist in 
some of the activities of the International De- 
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velopment Program of Australian Universities and 
Colleges. 


The Government’s role, through Austrade and 
other mechanisms, would be to promote a general. 
awareness of educational services and to assist in 
the government-to-government policy aspects of 
the strategy. This would include maintenance of 
inventories of Australian educational services, 
supply of such information to interested indi- 
viduals, organisations and governments, provision 
of market intelligence to service providers, and 
facilitation of client access through streamlining 
auxilliary services such as immigration and health 
screening. 


The marketing strategy suggested in the report 
also proposes establishment of a central co- 
ordinating function to achieve the necessary 
liaison between service providers and the market- 
place. The Government, therefore, proposes to 
set-up publicly identifiable education units in 
major South East Asian countries. These units 
would bring together in one location officers from 
Austrade, the Overseas Students Office of the 
Department of Education and other agencies as 
appropriate. 


How would the strategy work in practice? 
Institutions and other service suppliers would be 
free to market their own courses and services, 
utilising the advisory, liaison and promotional 
facilities of the Asian-based Australian Govern- 
ment education units, if and as required. The type 
of courses and service envisaged include: 


è undergraduate courses, offered in Australia, 
overseas, via a combination of both, or via 
external studies; 

è short courses (up to six months) offered over- 
seas, in Australia, or in combination; 

è post-graduate courses, offered in Australia or 
partially overseas e.g. there is a demonstrated 
unmet demand for postgraduate study by 
graduates of institutions in South East Asia; and 


è vocational and technical training associated 
with public and private sector development 
and infrastructure projects. 


Some of these possibilities constitute options 
not only for Australian tertiary education institu- 
tions, but also for other public sector bodies and 
for private corporations. Some Australian tertiary 
institutions have already been exploring the possi- 
bilities presented by South East Asia. James Cook 
University in Townsville, whose Vice-Chancellor, 
Professor K.}.C. Back was a member of the survey 
mission, has for instance been providing courses 
for overseas students in such fields as tropical 
animal production. The experience of other in- 
stitutions in exporting non-award services has 
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been encouraging and supports our assessment of 
the opportunities available for Australian educa- 
tion institutions. 


The potential of all this sounds very promising 
from an economic point of view but embarking on 
a new venture always has attendant complica- 
tions. As I’ve already intimated, bringing foreign 
students to Australia on a fully commercial basis 
has implications for immigration procedures and 
the like. Some of the students may require 
associated training in the English language. In 
some cases there may be technical problems with 
admission pre-requisites. Although the full econo- 
mic cost would be charged, the issue of fee 
calculation is not straightforward. And this also 
has a bearing on the continuing subsidised 
Overseas Students Program administered by the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau. Such 
complications will require careful resolution. The 
guidelines issued by my colleague, the Minister 
for Education on 5 July’ last, address many of 
these issues. 


There is the further complication that we would 
be seen to be providing courses to overseas 
students, admittedly on a full-fee basis, at a time of 
unmet demand by Australians for higher educa- 
tion. The point to be appreciated here is that such 
a scheme would not be at the expense of existing 
or prospective Australian students. The guidelines 
provide that Government funds may not be used 
to subsidise such courses. The scheme would not 
involve the investment of additional public re- 
sources in the education of non-Australians. 
Indeed, it would not be proposed if that were the 
case, 

Universities and CAEs would be expected to set 
their fees so as to recoup all their costs — 
including a component of capital amortisation. 
Otherwise they would be unlikely to participate in 
such a voluntary scheme anyway. Similarly, the 
marketing and facilitation services offered through 
Austrade, for example, would be subject to 
normal cost-recovery provisions. 

Upon closer examination it would appear that 
the scheme could even be of direct benefit to 
Australian education. Gains are likely from the 
economies of scale, enlarged facilities, new 
courses, additional academic positions and en- 
hanced expertise that the proposal could gener- 
ate. In short, there should be a net benefit to 
Australian educational institutions and this should 
flow on to local students. 


Let me say right now, however, that this 
proposal does not represent any backdoor or 
thin-end-of-the-wedge method of reintroducing 





1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 7, July 1985, page 644. 
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university fees. The Government remains opposed 
to this. We also reject the proposition advanced 
by the Opposition spokesman on education that 
the provision of full-fee places should be extended 
to Australian students as a means of meeting 
unsatisfied demand. To remove any 
apprehensions on this count the Government has 
decided that courses developed for overseas 
students on the basis of full cost recovery may not 
be offered on this basis to Australian students. 


Some may baulk at the notion of selling 
education as if it were just another commercial 
commodity. If the result threatened to comprom- 
ise the integrity of higher learning in this country, 
that would indeed be unacceptable. But charging 
overseas students for an Australian education, 
whether on a full fee or discounted basis, is 
already an established feature of our tertiary 
institutions. Correspondingly, Australian students 
often pay quite staggering costs to study at British 
and American universities for instance. The point 
is that we have a valuable product for which there 
is overseas demand. If overseas individuals, orga- 
nisations or governments are willing and anxious 
to buy that product — and if it does not entail a 
diversion of resources from Australian students — 
why should we deny them our expertise in this 
area? And surely charging for the service is 
preferable to providing it free of charge — that 
would indeed be to divert scarce resources from 
Australian students. 


Another conceivable criticism — one raised by 
the trade union representatives on the survey 
mission — is that the commercial character of the 
scheme could flow-over into other areas of the 
educational system, perhaps resulting in the em- 
ergence of a private higher education sector. The 
Government has made a categoric statement on 
that matter. It will not allow tertiary courses for 
overseas students to be developed by totally 
private organisations in Australia. 


We are giving further thought to proposals from 
existing Government-funded tertiary institutions 
to develop courses in conjunction with private 
organisations. This approach recognises the com- 
plexity and importance of the threshold questions 
we are tackling in the development of this new 
range of services. It is our expectation, however, 
that with careful planning we can resolve most of 
these matters in a way which will work well for 
the institutions and those overseas students want- 
ing their services. In general | think it is too early 
to be too specific or prescriptive about the way the 
concept should work. To a certain extent it must 
be a step-by-step process. It would certainly help 
the Government in its development of the concept 
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if we were to receive specific proposals from 
institutions. — 

Indeed, if our public education institutions fail 
to take advantage of the demand for their services 
in South East Asia, private organisations could 
seek to fill the gap. Although only the States have 
the constitutional power to regulate the operation 
of private higher education institutions, the Feder- 
al Government for its part will not facilitate any 
such initiatives. 


Some concern has been voiced that the scheme 
may advantage large educational institutions at 
the expense of funding and enrolments in smaller 
institutions. | think this unlikely. The policy 
behind the scheme does not confer any special 
advantages on larger organisations. The diversity 
of disciplines, courses and services potentially 
required will present opportunities for all institu- 
tions to exploit their specialities and expertise. 
The use of a consortia approach between com- 
plementary institutions would also ensure a broad 
sharing of the benefits. Certainly some institutions 
may have advantages over others but these would 
be less likely to relate to size than to other factors. 
The important factor is that new opportunities are 
presented for all institutions. The benefits are 
available to those who wish to take advantage of 
the opportunities presented. 


We must be careful that our attention does not 
become focussed on imagined difficulties perhaps 
at the expense of the very real benefits of the 
concept. A minimum $100 million in export 
earnings, job creation and related economic 
dividends are only part of what is at stake, 
although the sobering outlook we face on our 
trade account makes this a substantial considera- 
tion. Further, in an environment of public sector 
restraint, the prospect of privately derived revenue 
should be an attractive one for tertiary institutions 
many of which already provide non-award ser- 
vices on a commercial basis to groups and 
organisations within the community. As the 
second generation of post-war baby-boomers 
complete their tertiary education later this decade, 
institutions could find themselves confronted with 
a relative decline in domestic demand for their 
services. Another plus is that the academic 
profession is already more ‘internationalised’ than 
most and it should benefit further from profession- 
al interaction with our Asian neighbours. Its 
competitive capacity is considerable. 


Above and beyond such immediate and tangi- 
ble benefits, there is a significant dividend of 
goodwill to be earned from further contributing to 
the education of students in the region. If Austra- 
lia’s economic future lies in the Western Pacific 
we need to maximise the extent of mutual 
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understanding. There could be substantial, long- 
term political and economic advantage to be 
realised if in the future Australian-trained students 
occupy influential positions in the civil service, 
politics and commerce of their own countries. The 
reciprocal familiarity and cultural understanding — 
which would flow from this exchange would be 
mutually advantageous in cementing relationships 
between Australia and other countries of the 
region. 

A radical initiative of the type we are proposing 
needs to be developed in consultation with those 
affected. This is being done. It was the basis of the 
tripartite composition of the survey mission which 
produced the report | have released today. Offi- 
cials are currently visiting tertiary institutions to 
discuss the issues involved in a marketing strategy. 
Next week in Canberra there is to be a conference 
on the theme of exporting education services. 
State Ministers for Education will be considering 
the matter at the forthcoming meeting of the 
Australian Education Council. 

There are no sinister motives or political de- 
mons lurking beneath the proposals | have out- 
lined today. The proposals are a straightforward 
set of propositions genuinely designed to help the 
Australian education sector help Australia. 
Whether institutions choose to take advantage of 
the opportunities available is a matter for indi- 
vidual decision. The Government for its part is 
removing barriers, setting the guidelines and 
facilitating options. 

The concept of exporting Australian education 
services is part of a broader strategy of lifting 
Australia’s overall export performance. To do this 
we must make the best use of all our capabilities. 
The Government must rely, fundamentally, on the 
ability, business sense and imagination of all 
sectors of industry to play their essential part. 

The Government's role is to find the most 
appropriate way to facilitate and support the 
export efforts which industry is making. These 
considerations were important in the decision to 
establish the new Australian Trade Commission. | 
will be introducing the legislation in Parliament in 
a few weeks. The Commission will begin official 
life on 1 January 1986. 

We are currently at the stage of being able to 
establish an Interim Commission. An interim 
Board, under the Chairmanship of Dr Brian Scott, 
is guiding the development of the new agency. 
Other members of the Interim Board are David 
Asimus, Peter Cottrell, Bill Ferris, Kevan Gosper 
and Nicholas Whitlam. A trade unionists’ repre- 
sentative is yet to be appointed. 


2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, page 
773. 
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The Vice-Chairman of the State Education Commission of the People’s Republic of China, Mr He Dongchang, visited 
Australia from 17-27 October to discuss developments in Australian education, e.g., the experience of distance 
education, and the promotion of educational exchanges between China and Australia. The latter include student 
exchanges and the development of links between higher education institutions in the two countries. Mr He was 
Chinese Minister for Education before the decision in May this year to establish the National Education Commission 
to supervise the reform of the Chinese education system. On his Australian visit he was accompanied by Mr Piao 
Shengyi, Head, Department of Ethnic Education; Mr Jin Changze, Deputy Head, Department of Teacher’s Education, 
Mr Zhang Yongbiao, Deputy Head, Department of Secondary Education; Mr Yu Fuzheng, Deputy Head, Bureau of 
Foreign Affairs; and Mr Tang Zhonghua, Bureau of Foreign Affairs (interpreter). Mr He is pictured with the Australian 
Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, exchanging gifts during his visit to Canberra. (AIS photo). 


The role of the Commission will be to encour- 
age, facilitate, promote and assist Australian 
exports of goods and services. It will incorporate 
the statutory bodies currently within the trade 
portfolio — the Export Finance and Insurance 
Corporation, the Australian Overseas Projects 
Corporation, and the Export Development Grants 
Board. In addition, the Trade Commission Service 
and the marketing, promotion and relevant man- 
agement elements from the Department of Trade 
will be incorporated into the Commission. 

The Commission will also offer a number of 
new or expanded powers in response to present 
market conditions. These will include greater 
capabilities in the areas of financing, bonding and 
financial advice and the potential power to 
administer aid funds. The Commission will bring a 
more co-ordinated and efficient effort to the 
promotion of Australian exports. It will provide a 
‘one stop shop’ for existing and prospective 
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exporters, offering them a full range of appropriate 
advice and assistance. 


But the Commission will be more than just a 
streamlined version of current arrangements. The 
business-based composition of its Interim Board 
reflects the commercial philosophy of enterprise 
that | hope will permeate the entire agency. The 
Commission will be given the power to deploy its 
staffing and financial resources in a flexible and 
responsive way. As a body corporate it will have 
sufficient flexibility and independence of manage- 
ment to respond quickly to changes in internation- 
al market conditions. 


The test of the Commission’s success will be the 
effectiveness of its activities in assisting Australian 
exporters to develop new or existing markets. 
Among those exporters will be, | hope, our 
universities and other tertiary education institu- 
tions. 
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Parliament 


For space reasons, most of the October Parliamentary section is not printed in this edition of AFAR. 
Readers may consult Hansard (8 to 11 October and 14 to 17 October). The following topics were 
omitted (‘R’ indicates the House of Representatives and ‘S’, the Senate): 


8 Oct. 


8 Oct. 


9 Oct. 


9 Oct. 


9 Oct. 


10 Oct. 


10 Oct. 


10 Oct. 


10 Oct. 


10 Oct. 


11 Get 


11 Oct. 


11 Oct. 


Ti Cet. 


11 Oct. 


11 Oct. 
11 Oct. 
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Australian aid to PNG — page 
1530 


Apartheid: visit by Australian 
rugby union players to South 
Africa — page 780 

International Court of Justice: 
withdrawal of recognition by the 
U.S. — page 896 


Apartheid: economic sanctions 
against South Africa — page 900 
(see also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, 
August, pages 778-80) 


Greenpeace: sinking of the 
Rainbow Warrior — page 905 


Terrorism and reprisals: recent 
developments in the Middle East 
— page 1805 

ANZUS Treaty — page 983 


Apartheid: refusal of visas for 
South African Rotary golfers — 
page 989 

NPT: Third Review Conference — 
page 992 

Visits by U.S. warships — page 
993 

Visits by U.S. warships — page 
1911 

Antarctica: proposed Greenpeace 
expedition — page 1914 
Australian uranium export policy 
— page 1088 

OPEC: implications for Australia of 
the Vienna meeting — page 1090 


Greenpeace: sinking of the 
Rainbow Warrior — page 1091 
ANZUS Treaty — page 1094 
ANZUS Treaty — page 1095 (see 
also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, 
June 1984, page 614 and Volume 
56, No. 5, May 1985, pages 389 to 
402) 


(R) 


(S) 


(S) 


14 Oct. 


14 Oct. 


14 Oct. 


14 Oct. 


1S OOCe 


15 Oct. 


15 Oct. 


15 Oct. 


15 Oct. 


tS Oct. 


16 Oct. 


16 Oct. 


16 Oct. 


Foreign tax credit system: 
Australian investment in South East 
Asia and trade with China — page 
1949 (see also Hansard (R) of 19 
September 1985, page 1355) 


PNG-Indonesia: Irian Jayan 
refugees — page 1133 


Great Barrier Reef Marine Park 
zoning plans — page 1133 


Apartheid: sporting contacts with 
South Africa — pages 1135 and 
1142 


Agriculture: trade subsidising 
policies of the EC and the U.S. — 
page 2030 


Changes to the cover of Australian 
passports — page 2114 (see also 
House of Representatives Weekly 
Hansard No. 13 of 11 October 
1984, page 2260 and AFAR, 
Volume 55, No. 10, October 
1984, page 1109) 


Chile: human rights issues — page 
1212 

Visits by U.S. warships — page 
1215 

Aboriginal affairs: transfer of title 
to Ayers Rock — page 1217 (see 
also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 9, 
September 1985, page 834) 


PLO: possibility of Australians 
becoming terrorist targets — page 
1217 


Immigration: new programs and 
services — page 2143 


Kidnapping of Australian couple in 
Pakistan — page 2144 (see also 
AFAR, Volume 56, No. 9, 
September 1985, page 856) 
Aboriginal affairs: transfer of title 
to Ayers Rock — page 2145 (see 
also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 9, 
September 1985, page 834) 


(R) 


(S) 


(R) 


(R) 


(S) 


(R) 


(R) 
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16 Oct. 


16 Oct. 


16 Oct. 


16 Oct. 


16 Oct. 


Ly (et. 


17 Oct. 


17 Oct. 


17 Oct. 


17' Oct. 


17 Oct. 


17 Oct. 


17 Ott 


17.QO¢ef. 


17 Oct. 


17 Oct, 


17 Oct. 


17 Qet. 


T (et. 


EC agricultural policy: dumping of 
farm products — page 2146 


Australia-NZ: reciprocal social 
security arrangements — page 
239 


Pacific Ocean: missile testing and 
military presence — page 2247 


Nuclear weapons detection 
equipment — page 2247 
London Dumping Convention: 
suspension of sea-dumping of 
radioactive waste — page 1315 


Immigration: Indo-Chinese 
refugees in overseas transit camps 
— 2335 


Middle East: the Achille Lauro 
hijacking and U.S. reaction — 
page 2336 


Easter Island: proposed NASA 
installation — page 2465 


East Timor: human rights issues — 
page 2467 


East Timor: human rights issues — 
page 2468 (see AFAR, Volume 56, 
No. 8, August 1985, page 750) 


UN: support for general and 
complete disarmament — page 
2468 (see AFAR, Volume 55, No. 
11, November 1984, pages 1179- 
82) 


UN international peacekeeping 
forces — page 2469 


Treaties to combat international 
crime — page 2470 (see also 
AFAR, Volume 56, No. 9, 
September 1985, pages 853 and 
909) 


Export of Australian education 
services — page 1399 


Philippines: possible removal of 
U.S. military bases — page 1400 


Kidnapping of Australian couple in 
Pakistan — page 1401 


Civil unrest in Sri Lanka: Tamil 
separatist movement and 
allegations of apartheid — page 
1403 

Visits by U.S. warships — page 
1409 

East Timor: visit by Australian 


Ambassador to Indonesia — page 
1491 
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(R) 


(R) 
(R) 


(R) 


(S) 


(R) 


(R) 


(R) 


(R) 


(R) 


(R) 


(S) 


(S) 


(S) 
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N.B. The foregoing topics do. not necessarily 
appear in Hansard under the headings listed 
above as our headings attempt to describe the 
subject matter in more detail. (Ed). 


Immigration serving immigrants and 
Australia 


Statement tabled in Parliament by the Minister 
for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris 
Hurford, MP, on 17 October: 


Forty years ago Arthur Calwell, Australia’s first 
Minister for Immigration, began Labor's bold 
program of large-scale immigration to Australia. 
Arthur Calwell’s and Labor's great vision was to 
serve Australia by building our nation. Arthur 
Calwell’s Australia of 1945 had a population of 
seven million. Since then, over four million 
migrants have come to Australia from more than 
100 countries. With their help, Australia today has 
a population of 15.6 million. Two of every five 
people in Australia were either born overseas, or 
have a parent who was born overseas. 


What a remarkable change has taken place. The 
extent to which the immigration program has 
served the economic, social and cultural needs of 
Australia is now part of our proud history of 
immigration and part of the Australian heritage 
itself. Our achievements in population growth are 
substantial, and Australia has.been immeasurably 
enriched. 


Economically, migration has provided a con- 
tinuing inflow of new ideas and skills. These help 
the country to avoid stagnating. Immigration also 
allows for the replacement of skills lost when 
Australian citizens go overseas. Socially, members 
of families are reunited everyday with immediate 
and close relatives, many after long separations. 
Internationally, Australia has earned world-wide 
respect and authority through its resettlement of 
displaced persons, refugees and through its spe- 
cial humanitarian programs. These achievements 
are the result of non-discriminatory, selective and 
planned intakes. 


The program is non-discriminatory, but it is 
selective. Whoever meets the specified criteria is 
eligible to come from anywhere in the world. The 
program is selective because every nation has the 
right to control the number and quality of those 
who enter to live there. Selection is also essential 
because applicants far exceed the available 
places. Each year, over one million express 
interest overseas about migration to Australia. At 
present, about 80 000 can be accepted, although | 
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have placed on public record my personal hope 
that we may be able to increase this to around 
100 000 a year within a few years. 


| say this because | know that we can continue 
to serve the economic, social, cultural and inter- 
national interests of Australia through a planned 
and well-run immigration program. That immigra- 
tion does bring economic benefits to the economy 
has been shown by a recent study of my Depart- 
ment and the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment of Australia (CEDA). It found, among other 
things, that carefully planned migration can assist 
in economic recovery through the supply of 
skilled labour where there are shortages. It also 
found that migrant businessmen and entrep- 
reneurs can create more jobs for Australians. 


Already the economic growth achieved by the 
Hawke Labor Government has created the climate 
for us to increase the migrant intake in this 
financial year. We have laid the foundation also 
for a larger migration program in the future, 
including increases in family migration, as the 
economy strengthens further, as new jobs are 
created and as unemployment is further reduced. 


Here | need to sound a note of caution. Ours is 
the only country with a program section for 
extended families, by that | mean, brothers and 
sisters and non-dependent children. Our Govern- 
ment wants to be as generous as possible in 
providing that mutual support which results from 
having more relatives in Australia. But the num- 
bers that we can allow in are limited. We are 
obliged to be wary of permitting people to come 
to this country when there are no available jobs 
for them and their fate would be to join dole 
queues. That is why we need a selective process, a 
rationing system, which will result in the numbers 
qualifying under it equating, more or less, with the 
numbers agreed under that immigration program 
section. 

Farlier, | stated that the immigration program 
served Australia well. | wish to extend that to say 
that the portfolio has served Australia well. It will 
continue to try to do so — indeed to do even 
better. For example, | have taken several initia- 
tives to reduce the delays some people experience 
in having their applications for immigration ser- 
vices decided. 


Sponsorship for migration has been simplified. 
Sponsors may now, in most cases, send their 
sponsorships direct to their relatives overseas 
instead of lodging them in Australia. This was 
where substantial processing delays occurred in 
the past. The previously mandatory requirement 
of a job offer has been dispensed with for the 
sponsored brothers, sisters and non-dependent 
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children. These people can now accumulate 
points based on their own employability. 


The processing of applications for permanent 
residence by people who are here legally will be 
facilitated by a comprehensive information and 
application package which will be introduced in 
November. This will help these applicants to 
understand fully whether or not they are eligible 
to apply and how to present their case. In turn this 
will simplify the decision-making process and 
obviate the need, in some cases, for interview. 

The Government has also taken several initia- 
tives to ensure that newly-arrived migrants are 
able to participate fully in Australian society. We 
have learned that a ‘sink or swim’ approach to 
settlement leads to inequalities that are unaccept- 
able to Australians. Our policies are aimed at 
providing an improvement in which migrants can 
maximise their contributions to society. We are 
committed to giving migrants greater access to, 
and a fairer share of, all resources provided for 
community use. | plan to report to Parliament on 
another occasion about the measures Federal 
Departments are taking in line with the principles 
of access and equity. 


Australia is what it is today because of the 
social, cultural and economic contributions that 
migrants have made over many generations. This 
is not always recognised. Approximately 
$200 000 has, therefore, been provided in the 
1985 Budget to promote a better understanding of 
the value of immigration to Australia. 


This Government is committed to continuing 
the harmonious development of an Australian 
society in which individual cultural groups can 
retain their identity, thereby enriching the whole 
community. Racism will not be tolerated. | 
applaud the recent ACTU. Congress endorsement 
of a policy repudiating racism, and other splendid 
expressions of support from many quarters for the 
anti-racist policies of our Government, particular- 
ly from ethnic communities. 


Apart from the value of migrants, Australia also 
benefits economically and technologically from 
the skills and experience of specialist workers and 
businessmen who are given temporary residence 
with permission to work in Australia. Another 
significant boost to the economy is tourism. In 
1984, Australia received over one million tempor- 
ary residents and other visitors for the first time, an 
increase of 7.5 per cent over 1983. The reason | 
mention temporary residents and visitors is that 
my Department is responsible for their entry to 
Australia as well as for immigrants. 


Until this point, | have stressed how Australia’s 
best interests have been served by the immigration 
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The Orderly Departures Program: Vietnamese bound for third countries arrive in Bangkok from Ho Chi Minh city. 
(UNHCR photo). 


program and by the Department of Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs. | want to turn now to another 
area in which my Department and | are deter- 
mined to continue to serve the best interests of 
Australia, the Australian community, migrants and 
the unemployed. This issue concerns the enforce- 
ment of migration laws and policies. 

Control of illegal immigration is an important 
factor for our social and economic progress. 
Australia needs migrants. But it is essential that 
they are carefully selected so that we can derive 
the most benefit for our country. The workload 
pressures at overseas posts and in Australia in 
servicing applications are enormous. As | stated 
earlier, more than one million are expected to 
express interest in the 80000 or so migration 
places available this year. 

The Department aims to deal efficiently with 
these applications with limited staffing and other 
resources. It tries to facilitate the admission of 
people applying according to Australian law and 
Government policy, while at the same time 
ensuring that the Australian community is pro- 
tected. For people who plan to migrate to Austra- 
lia and settle permanently, there is a comprehen- 
sive screening process. This includes considera- 
tion of the availability of employment; assessment 
of qualifications; health checks are undertaken; 
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people’s backgrounds are checked for criminal 
records — and so on. Relationships with people 
already in Australia are also taken into account. 
These processes necessarily take time to com- 
plete. 


For visitors, however, prompt service is the 
concern. For the majority of visitors, a visa to enter 
Australia is provided within 48 hours. In some 
places, it is possible to issue them on the spot. 

Australia’s visitor and temporary resident con- 
trol systems rely heavily on trust. Visitors do not 
have to register their movements. All that is asked 
is that they abide by two basic conditions that are 
made quite clear. These are firstly, that they will 
leave at the conclusion of their authorised period 
of stay; and, secondly, that they will not work 
unless they have been authorised to do so. 


Visitors give these undertakings at the time the 
visa is issued. Entry permits in passports clearly 
show the purpose of visits and their duration. 
There can be no misunderstanding of the condi- 
tions of entry. Notwithstanding this, my Depart- 
ment estimates that 50 000 or more illegal immig- 
rants are in Australia. Their undertakings, 
accepted in good faith, have been worthless. The 
high incidence of people who fail to honour their 
undertakings jeopardises the good name of all 
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visitors. These lawbreakers are taking the place of 

genuine migrants who follow the proper proce- 

dures and apply overseas for the limited number 
of places available. 

The wider Australian community finds this 
behaviour unacceptable. It expects the Govern- 
ment to enforce the Migration Act so that any 
room for growth in the program is used to 
accommodate those selected for the contribution 
they will make to our society. It expects the 
Government to control illegal immigration. 
According to a survey undertaken earlier this year 
by McNair Anderson: 
® seventy-four per cent said greater efforts should 

be made to catch illegal immigrants; 

® sixty per cent believe that visitors who overstay 
should not be able to challenge decisions that 
they must leave; 

@ seventy per cent believe overstayed visitors 
should not be allowed legal aid at Australian 
taxpayers expense; and 

® seventy-three per cent said employers who 
knowingly employ illegal immigrants should be 
fined or punished in some way. 

In addition to those visitors who do not go 
home when their entry permit expires, my Depart- 
ment estimates that each year some 30000 
visitors, legally here, work in breach of their entry 
permits. More than 60 per cent of illegal immig- 
rants located have worked without permission. 


A recent survey showed that more than 40 per 
cent of illegal immigrants and visitors who had 
come to notice had drawn on health, social 
security, education or other government services, 
| have even seen cases in which illegal immigrants 
have said that they are hoping to get home 
ownership assistance. When apprehended, many 
use legal aid to challenge efforts to enforce our 
migration law. 

In 1985-86 it will cost the Australian taxpayer 
more than $2.5 million for the expenses of my 
Department associated with the detection and 
removal from our shores of illegal immigrants and 
visitors working without permission. A further 
$1.8 million has been appropriated for the Austra- 
lian Protective Service to provide custodial staf- 
fing and associated services at Immigration Deten- 
tion Centres. There are many other costs associ- 
ated with these activities. 


Although | am highlighting the costs of illegal 
immigration, | do not want to obscure the 
substantial contribution that selected and legal 
migrants have made to this country. | have already 
acknowledged these. But clearly the community 
expects that the Government will control illegal 
immigration and minimise its costs to the com- 
munity. That we will do. 
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The major problem is people who enter Austra- 
lia legally as visitors, who stay when their permits 
expire, and who work without permission. Many 
of them set out on a course of deception from the 
outset. Others decide after they arrive to take the 
law into their own hands and flout the immigra- 
tion screening procedures which have been put in 
place for the best interests of the Australian 
community. 


Some of them have failed to be selected as 
migrants. Others resort to false documents, false 
identities or concocted stories to obtain their visas 
or permission to remain in Australia. Some 
conceal criminal records, even previous deporta- 
tions from Australia. Whatever the story behind 
each individual illegal immigrant, the fact is that 
each has not been screened or selected as a 
migrant. Illegal immigrants have imposed them- 
selves on Australia. They have not undergone 
health checks put in place to protect Australia’s 
public health system. They have not submitted 
themselves to character checks designed to pro- 
tect the safety, well-being and security of Austra- 
lians. 


Their presence in Australia threatens the integri- 
ty of the migration program. It creates competition 
for jobs with unemployed Australians without the 
offsetting benefits and job creation flowing from 
planned intakes. It cuts down the already limited 
number of legal migrants we can accept. It creates 
an additional cost to Australians, through unem- 
ployment benefits, other social security and 
education costs, medical and hospital expenses, 
legal aid, and so on. 


At this point | would like to disabuse minds of 
one major misconception. Illegal immigrants are 
not predominantly from any particular part of the 
world. They are not particularly Asians, Pacific 
islanders or Europeans. English speaking countries 
are well represented. Also, illegal immigrants 
range from children to old people, and come from 
all walks of life — factory workers, cleaners, 
chefs, waiters, school teachers, clerks, tradesmen 
and professionals. 


Against this background | want to assure the 
Australian community that this Government is 
prepared to tackle these more unpleasant, but 
essential, aspects of immigration control related to 
illegal immigrants without fear or favour in the 
interests of the wider Australian community. 
Therefore, | am setting out the policies which will 
apply to illegal immigrants. The policy statement 
will be printed and made widely available and 
will be translated into a number of languages. 


People who have already submitted applica- 
tions and have paid the appropriate fees will be 
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processed under the existing procedures. The 

statement is a consolidation of policies, most of 

which have operated for many years. | draw 
attention, however, to two changes which have 
become necessary: 

è first, in view of the abuse of the provisions for 
granting of permanent residence while in Au- 
stralia, in future it will be rare, indeed, that 
illegal immigrants will be granted permission to 
remain in Australia. Otherwise, they will have 
to apply overseas for permanent residence as 
they should have done in the first place; and 

è second, in view of the cost, delays and other 
effects of recourse by illegal immigrants to 
review through the Immigration Review Panel 
there will, in future, be no right of review by the 
Panel. There will, of course, be continued 
access to the Federal Court of Australia under 
the provisions of the Administrative Decisions 
(judicial Review) Act. 

At the same time, | am upgrading review 
procedures for people legally in Australia. This 
has already been done in the case of decisions to 
refuse citizenship. Review of those decisions now 
rests with the Administrative Appeals Tribunal 
which can substitute its own decision. Previously, 
the Immigration Review Panel, which does not 
have decision making, but only advisory powers, 
could only recommend changes in decisions 
refusing citizenship. | will be giving further 
consideration to a similar change in relation to 
other areas of decision making. 

in addition to the measures outlined above, 
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when the National Identity System is introduced, 
the Australia Card will become an important 
weapon in the fight against visitors working 
without permission, and illegal immigrants, many 
of whom also claim government benefits to which 
they have no legal entitlement. As these people 
will not be eligible for identity cards, their 
opportunities for obtaining benefits will be drasti- 
cally curtailed. The Department will make avail- 
able to the agency running the National identity 
System information on visitors to Australia who do 
not have these entitlements. 


All Australians should be aware that the staff- 
hours and the total cost of dealing with illegal 
immigrants through resident status applications in 
Australia, reviews, appeals, legal costs, field 
activities to locate them and deportations is far 
greater per head than ordinary immigration ap- 
plications. This is drawing scarce resources away 
from handling bona fide applicants who are 
patiently waiting their turn. All migrant groups in 
Australia should be concerned at this diversion of 
resources, 


My responsibility is to the whole Australian 
community. Its interests, not the persona! interests 
of people illegally in Australia, are my paramount 
concern. This is a ‘tough-line’. It is far easier to 
agree to people staying in Australia than to 
compel them to leave. However, | trust the vast 
majority of Australian people will support this 
policy statement i have made in the interests of 
‘Immigration serving immigrants and Australia’. 





Young refugees at the first asylum centre in Galang, Indonesia. (UNHCR photo). 
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Middle East: Israeli raid on Tunis 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 2 
October: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, said today that the Australian 
Government deplored the violation of Tunisian 
sovereignty which occurred as a result of the 
attack by Israeli Air Force over Tunis on 1 
October, | 

senator Evans said that whatever reasons the 
Israeli Government may have given in explana- 
tion of this action, the Australian Government 
firmly believed that terrorism and violence were 
unacceptable means by which to pursue political 
objectives. The Israeli action had resulted in the 
death of innocent civilians who can be seen once 
again to have been needlessly caught up in the 
cycle of violence. 

There were some heartening signs of movement 
towards a comprehensive settlement in the Mid- 
dle East, most recently in the address by King 
Hussein of Jordan to the United Nations General 
Assembly on 27 September. It would be unfortun- 
ate if the raid on Tunis were to harden attitudes 


and to set back the search for peace, Senator 


Evans said. 


immigration: deportation of 
Canadian citizen 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford. MP, on 
2 October: 


Australia’s migration laws and the rights of 
Australia’s taxpayers and unemployed had to be 
considered when weighing the claims of illegal 
immigrants, the Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs, Mr Hurford, said today. 

Mr Hurford was commenting on the problem of 
illegal immigration highlighted by the case of Mr 
Wayne Videto, a 43-year-old Canadian, who 
entered Australia on 7 December 1984, on a 
six-month Temporary Entry Permit. Mr Hurford 
said Mr Videto had not applied to migrate to 
Australia at the Australian Migration Office in 
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Canada, which was and is the legitimate way to 
migrate. 

In fact, Mr Videto had applied for a tourist visa 
only. In so doing he had signed undertakings to 
leave Australia when his entry permit expired; not 
to seek permanent residence in Australia and not 
to work here. His entry permit was stamped 
‘employment prohibited’. 

‘More than one million people seek to migrate 
each year and only 80 000 can be accepted under 
our limited migration program at this time of high 
unemployment,’ Mr Hurford said. ‘All Australians 
should resent those who come here as visitors and 
then take advantage of our hospitality at the 
expense of those queued overseas. Each visitor 
who becomes an illegal immigrant or is granted a 
change of status jumps the queue ahead of those 
who have applied in the legitimate way and are 
waiting patiently to be admitted. When Mr Videto 
had arrived on 7 December 1984, he had 
indicated on his passenger card that he intended 
to stay for a one-month holiday. He had not ticked 
a box on the card which said “visiting relatives” 


Mr Videto now admitted that he had taken 
employment in breach of his undertaking on the 
conditions of his entry. He admitted working 
illegally in the Northern Territory. Since his arrival 
last December. Mr Videto had spent no more than 
three weeks with his son, Andrew. Mr Videto had 
not contacted my Department until sometime 
after his entry permit expired and then only 
because he had been told his documents would 
have to be in order for him to get work with a 
particular mining company. 

When he appeared in Perth on 24 July he was at 
almost the farthest point in Australia from Andrew, 
who lived on the Gold Coast. Mr Videto had not 
sought custody of his son, Mr Hurford said. Mr 
Videto’s case had been reviewed a number of 
times and had been taken as far as the Federal 
Court, all at taxpayers’ expense. 

Mr Justice Toohey, of the Federal Court, had not 
decided that Mr Videto had a right to stay in 
Australia. He decided there were matters requir- 
ing further consideration. That had been done. Mr 
Videto, nevertheless, had been ordered deported 
and that decision stood. 

‘Mr Videto was treated fairly and has been 
accorded every opportunity to put his case,” Mr 
Hurford said. ‘In the processes of deportation my 
Department arranged that he leave via Brisbane, 
where he was given an opportunity to spend time 
with his son. If he wants to apply for migration to 
Australia he can do so, but this must be through 
the normal selection processes and checks over- 
seas. If he is successful | will not insist on the usual 
five-year embargo on a deportee’s returning.’ 
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Visit by EC Director-General for 
Energy 


Fdited news release issued by the Minister for 
Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 
4 October: 


The visit to Australia by Mr Christopher Aud- 
land, European Commission’s Director-General 
responsible for energy, was announced by Mr Kaj 
Barlebo-Larsen, Head of the Delegation of the 
European Commission in Australia, and wel- 
comed by the Minister for Resources and Energy, 
and Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans. 

Mr Audland will visit Australia between 5-11 
October. As well as holding discussions with 
Senator Evans, Mr Audland will meet the Minister 
for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, officials from the 
Department of Resources and Energy and other 
interested departments, and representatives of the 
energy industry in Melbourne and Sydney. Mr 
Audland’s visit will include a tour of the Ranger 
mine in the Northern Territory. 

The main themes of the discussions will be the 
energy outlook in the European Community, the 
prospects for energy exploration and development 
in Australia, and an overview of the factors 
affecting international markets for energy com- 
modities in the medium and long-term. Perspec- 
tives on bilateral trade relations between Australia 
and EC countries in energy products, in particular 
coal, will also be an important element of the 
discussions. 

Senator Evans said that he welcomed the 
opportunity provided by Mr Audland’s visit to 
further discussions on energy matters of mutual 
interest to the European Community and Au- 
Stralia. 


High Commissioner to Cyprus 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 4 
October: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announced the appointment 
of Mr David Wadham as Australia’s High Com- 
missioner to Cyprus. Senator Evans said that 
Australia and Cyprus had strong links through 
shared membership of the Commonwealth and 
Australia’s participation for the past 21 years in 
the United Nations force in Cyprus. The many 
Australians of Cypriot origin further strengthened 
those links. 
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Senator Evans said Australia hoped that the 
resolution of communal problems in Cyprus, 
could be achieved and had actively supported the 
United Nations Secretary-General’s efforts to that 
end. 

Mr Wadham succeeds Miss Mary McPherson, 
who has been High Commissioner since 1982. 
Miss McPherson is retiring after 38 years with the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. Mr Wadham is 
presently Australia’s Acting High Commissioner in 
Nauru. He has also served in Amman, Mexice 
City and Honolulu. 


Trade: Australia world’s largest 
exporter of black coal 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 4 — 
October: 

For the first time, Australia has become the 
world’s largest exporter of black coal. Statistics 
compiled by the Bureau of Mineral Resources 
(BMR) show that in 1984 Australian coal exports: 
rose by 25 per cent to a record 75.9 million 
tonnes, overtaking exports from the United States. 
About two-thirds of the increase came from 
exports of steaming coal, which rose from 18.4 
million tonnes in 1983 to 28.8 million tonnes in 
1984. 

The figures are contained in the Black Coal 
chapter from the Bureau's 1984 Australian Miner- 
al Industry Annual Review. A preprint of the 
chapter has just been released. [It shows the 
following main features of the coal industry's 
performance in 1984: 

è mine production of black coal rose by 17 per 
cent to a record 139.1 million tonnes, equiva- 
lent to an estimated 114.8 million tonnes of 
saleable coal, also a record: and | 

è Australian consumption of black coal reco- 
vered strongly to reach a record 39.8 million 
tonnes (an eight per cent increase over 1983) 
with increased consumption recorded in all 
States. 

This strong growth has continued into 1985. In 
the 1984-85 financial year, the major coal pro- 
ducing States (NSW and Queensland) again in- 
creased production, consumption and exports to 
record levels. The BMR’s review and the con- 
tinued record performance in 1984-85 supports 
the view that Australia is well positioned to retain 
its pre-eminent position in the world coal market. 
Copies of the preprint are available from the copy 
service of the Government Printer, Canberra. 
(062) 954560. 
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Southern Bluefin tuna management: 
Japan agrees to limit catch’: 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 4 October: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, announced today that the Japanese tuna 
industry had advised it was now prepared to limit 
its global catch of Southern Bluefin tuna to 23 150 
tonnes in response to scientific concern about the 
depleted status of the fishery. Mr Kerin said that 
the Japanese quota for the coming season was 
lower than its catch in past years and would 
complement catch controls applying to Australian 
Southern Bluefin tuna fishermen since October 
1983. 

‘| am heartened that after a considerable num- 
ber of discussions between fisheries managers and 
scientists from Australia, New Zealand and Japan, 
the Japanese have agreed to limit their catch,’ Mr 
Kerin said. ‘This should provide a sound basis for 
further consultations between the three Govern- 
ments to establish long-term arrangements to 
ensure the stocks as well as the Australian, New 
Zealand and Japanese fisheries based on their 
harvest remain viable,’ Mr Kerin said. 

Mr Kerin added that negotiations had been 
completed on a new tuna access agreement with 
Japan covering access by its tuna boats to res- 
tricted areas of the 200 nautical mile Australian 
Fishing Zone for the 12 months period from 1 
November. ‘Agreement by the Japanese tuna 
fishermen to catch controls now clears the way for 
their re-admission to parts of the Australian fishing 
zone where they had previously taken Southern 
Bluefin tuna.’ 

‘it will now be possible to re-admit Japanese 
longliners to waters off Tasmania from which they 
were excluded last year. However, because of 
development in Western Australia and New South 
Wales, Japanese longliners would need to con- 
tinue to be prohibited from fishing in waters south 
of 34° south off those States,’ Mr Kerin said. Mr 
Kerin said that the Japanese vessels would con- 
tinue to be admitted to elected Australian ports, 
including Hobart. 

Japanese longliners will also be subject to 
further restrictions in their operations off the 
southern Queensland (off Brisbane) and the cen- 
tral New South Wales coasts (off Coffs Harbour) to 
ensure any possible conflict or competition with 
Australian fishermen is avoided. ‘In addition to a 
range of strict operational controls and reporting 
requirements the Japanese fleet will be subject to 
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the payment of a substantial access fee,’ Mr Kerin 
said. Mr Kerin said that assurances have also been 
given concerning access for Australian tuna to the 
Japanese market and the release of any live Black 
marlin taken during their operations off New 
South Wales and Queensland. 


Apartheid: visit to South Africa by 
Australian rugby union players 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 5 
October: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today commented on the reported 
visit to South Africa by Australian rugby union 
players. 

Senator Evans said that it was not clear on the 
information presently available whether the tour 
was in breach of the Gleneagles Agreement, 
thought it may well be to the extent that Messrs 
Compese, Gould and Ella were portrayed or seen 
as Australian representatives. He said that the 
Government would be seeking clarification as 
soon as possible as to what was involved in the 
tour from the Australian Rugby Union and from 
our Embassy in South Africa. 

Senator Evans added that whether or not a 
breach of the Gleneagles Agreement was in- 
volved, the visit would certainly be claimed by the 
South African Government to be evidence of a 
breakthrough from their sporting isolation. 

The Acting Minister said that it was a matter for 
regret that the three players, wittingly or not, 
should be giving the South African Government 
such aid and comfort. It came at a time when the 
rest of the civilised world was expressing its 
revulsion at the Botha Government's apartheid 
regime and its failure to move towards genuine 
reform. 


Bilateral talks with Chinese Ministry 
of Labour and Personnel 


News release issued by the Minister for Employ- 
ment and industrial Relations, Mr Ralph Willis, 
MP, on 6 October: 


The Minister for Employment and industrial 
Relations, Mr Ralph Willis, is to host a series of 
bilateral discussions arranged by the Australian 
Government on behalf of a high-level delegation 
from the Ministry of Labour and Personnel of the 
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People’s Republic of China. The Chinese delega- 
tion is headed by the new Minister of Labour and 
Personnel, Mr Zhao Dongwan. Members include 
senior officials from the Chinese Bureaus of 
Foreign Affairs and Training and Employment. 
Discussions will be held in Melbourne and 
Canberra and will focus on youth employment 
issues including vocational training and wage and 
labour policies. Mr Zhao and his colleagues 
attended the 10th annual conference of Asian and 
Pacific Labour Ministers in Melbourne. ‘| am 
pleased that they have been able to extend their 
visit to enable them to hold discussions with 
employer, union and government representa- 
tives’, Mr Willis said. ‘Our relationship with China 
is of importance to both countries. This visit will 
give us the opportunity to further expand our 
common interests through an exchange of views 
on employment and vocational training policies 
being implemented in both countries.’ 
Meetings were arranged between the delega- 
tion and representatives of the Confederation of 
Australian Industry (CAI), the Business Council of 
Australia and the ACTU in Melbourne on 4 and 7 
October. These talks will be supplemented by 
visits to vocational training and high technology 
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research centres. Mr Zhao and his party are the 
guests of the Australian Government. In Canberra 
Mr Willis will host an official dinner at Parliament 
House tomorrow night. A reciprocal dinner will 
be held at the Embassy of the People’s Republic of 
China on 8 October. 


While in Canberra, Mr Zhao will attend meet- 
ings with educationalists and representatives of 
the Department of Employment and Industria! 
Relations. The delegation will also meet with the 
Minister for Trade and Minister Assisting the Prime 
Minister for Youth Affairs, Mr John Dawkins. 


‘Mr Zhao’s discussions will build on the 
November 1984 visit to Australia by a Chinese 
delegation headed by Mr Guan Yutai, Deputy 
Director of the Bureau of Vocational Training,’ Mr 
Willis said. ‘Mr Guan’s study tour was designed to 
assist the Chinese Government to raise the quality 
of vocational training in the People’s Republic of 
China and to assist with the establishment of a 
Chinese vocational training centre funded by the 
International Labour Organisation (ILOW 


The People’s Republic of China regained mem- 
bership of the ILO in 1983 and an ILO regional 
office has been established in Beijing. 





The President of the People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs of the People’s Republic of China, Mr Han Nianlong, 
commenced a 12-day visit to Australia on 28 October. In Canberra and Sydney he was the guest of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and in Queensland the guest of the Premier, Sir Joh Bjelke-Petersen. In 
Canberra, Mr Han, who was formerly Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, met government leaders and had discussions 
with officials of the Department of Foreign Affairs. Mr Han (right) is pictured with the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 


MP, during his visit to Canberra. (AIS photo). 
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Medical facilities available at the Vanımo Camp for Irian Jaya border crossers, West Sepik, PNG. (UNHCR photo). 


UNHCR: Australian emergency 
humanitarian assistance for Irian 
Jaya border crossers in PNG 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 7 
October: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today that Australia 
would contribute $400 000 to the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) for its 
relief programs in Papua New Guinea. 


Senator Gareth Evans said that in response to an 
urgent appeal from UNHCR, further assistance 
would be provided to UNHCR for its assistance 
programs for Irian Jaya border crossers in Papua 
New Guinea. He said that Australia had previous- 
ly provided $1.5 million to these UNHCR relief 
programs. UNHCR would use the contribution to 
provide food, health and sanitation services for 
approximately 10 000 border crossers. 


The grant torms part of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s humanitarian response to disaster situa- 
tions throughout the world and is provided from 
aid funds administered by the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 
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Palestinian terrorism: seizure of 
Italian cruise ship 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 8 
October: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, said today that the Australian 
Government deplored the illegal seizure of the 
Italian cruise ship Achille Lauro by a group of 
Palestinian terrorists. The ship was seized on 7 
October while en route from Alexandria to Port 
Said in Egypt and there are reported to be about 
110 passengers and 340 crew members on board. 
The hijackers are demanding the release of about 
50 Palestinian prisoners held in Israel. 

Senator Evans said that the Department of 
Foreign Affairs was seeking to confirm whether 
any Australians were on board the ship. He 
recalled his statement of 2 October deploring the 
Israeli raid on Tunis and repeated the Australian 
Government's firm belief that terrorism was an 
unacceptable means by which to pursue political 
objectives. The seizure of the Achille Lauro and 
threats to execute passengers and blow up the 
ship were a deplorable act in which the lives of 
innocent civilians were needlessly threatened. 
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Australia-NZ defence co-operation: 
exercise Tasman Warrior 


News release issued by the Department of 
Defence, on 8 October: 


Service men and women from Australia and 
New Zealand will join forces later this month for a 
bilateral exercise in the Shoalwater Bay Training 
Area, north of Rockhampton, Queensland. About 
3600 personnel will take part in the exercise, to be 
known as Tasman Warrior 85, from 20 October to 
3 November. Soldiers from the Royal New Zea- 
land Infantry Regiment will combine with the 
Headquarters of the Australian Army’s Ist Brigade 
and the 5th/7th Battalion, the Royal Australian 
Regiment (Mechanised). 


Tasman Warrior 85 will also involve Leopard 
tanks of the Ist Armoured Regiment, armoured 
personnel carriers, the Royal Australian Navy's 
heavy lift ship, HMAS Tobruk, and Navy and 
Army landing craft. RAAF F111 and Macchi 
aircraft and RNZAF Skyhawks will also take part 
together with RAAF and RNZAF transport aircraft 
and helicopters. The exercise has been designed 
to practice combined land operations in a con- 
ventional, mechanised and Armoured Personnel 
Carrier (APC) mounted infantry role at battalion 
group level. 


The exercise will be directed by the Assistant 
Chief of the Defence Force (Operations), Major 
General N.R. Smethurst, and conducted by the 
General Officer Commanding Field Force Com- 
mand, Major General L.G. O'Donnell. 


Apartheid: refusal of visas for South 
African Rotary golfers 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 9 
October: 


It is the case, as has been reported today, that 
the Government has refused entry to South 
African Rotary golfers who wished to participate 
in the Rotary International Fellowship Cham- 
pionships in Melbourne this month. The decision 
has nothing to do with the fact that the golfers are 
Rotarians. The decision was made in accordance 
with the Government's policy on sporting con- 
tacts with South Africa which stems from its 
commitment under the Gleneagles Declaration to 
withhold support from and discourage sporting 
contacts with South Africa. 

Under that policy, individual sportspersons or 
teams wishing to take part, in any representative 
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capacity, in competitive sporting events are not 
permitted entry into Australia. Last year Ministers 
agreed to the Rotarian golfers’ visit but, in view of 
recent developments in South Africa, recently 
reviewed the matter. 


ARC: Australian humanitarian 
assistance for Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan 
News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 9 
October: . 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, today announced that Australia 


would provide $50 000 to the Australian Red 


Cross Society (ARC) for their relief programs for 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan. 

Senator Evans said that in response to an appeal 
by the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC), Australia would provide $50 000 through 
the ARC to send a surgical team to Peshawar. He 
said that due to an unprecedented number of 
admissions to the ICRC’s hospital in Peshawar, 
urgent relief assistance was required. 

The grant forms part of the Australian Govern- 
ment humanitarian response to disaster situations 
throughout the world and is provided from aid 
funds administered by the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 


IMF-World Bank annual meeting 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, in 
Seoul, on 9 October: 


‘Australian experience demonstrated that lower 
inflation and stronger growth could be compatible 
and reinforcing,’ the Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs and Minister Assisting the Treasurer, 
Mr Chris Hurford, told the annual meeting of the 
international Monetary Fund (IMF) and World 
Bank in Seoul today. 

‘In Australia, we achieved a non-farm growth 
rate of five per cent in 1984-85’, Mr Hurford said, 
‘We are forecasting another five per cent growth 
rate for 1985-86. Meanwhile, employment has 
been rising at about three per cent a year and 
unemployment has been falling.’ 

Mr Hurford said the world economy was in 
better shape than many feared. He said that many 
of the world’s most impoverished countries are 
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undergoing a difficult and painful adjustment 
process to enable them to service their debts. 
‘Nevertheless, the debt problem is capable of 
resolution, given goodwill and good management 
on all sides.’ 

Mr Hurford pledged the Australian Govern- 
ment’s continuing strong support for the IMF and 
World Bank, which, he said, were playing ex- 
tremely valuable roles in resolution of the debt 
problem. He said the World Bank may need to 
increase its capital base to meet the need for 
long-term development finance in the developing 
world. 

‘The bank will need strong financial support’, 
Mr Hurford said. The Australian Government will 
offer that support, as we have in the past. We want 
to see continued strong growth in industrial 
countries’, Mr Hurford said. ‘Our policies should 
reflect that objective. We should not accept too 
soon that faster world economic growth is out of 
our reach.’ 
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Afghan children refugees at the 
Raghagan village, North-West 
Frontier, Pakistan, taught by 
teachers recruited from among the 
adult refugees themselves. 
(UNHCR photo). 


IMF-World Bank annual meeting 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, in 
Seoul, on 10 October: 


‘The world is looking to Australia, with Japan, to 
provide leadership in the Asia-Pacific region,’ the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs and 
Minister Assisting the Treasurer, Mr Chris Hurford, 
said today. ‘This could soon lead to Australia 
taking a more important role in world economic 
and political affairs.’ Mr Hurford was speaking in 
Seoul today as the annual general meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and World 
Bank drew to a close. 

Mr Hurford said Australia had provided an 
example to the IMF and World Bank of how 
stronger economic growth and lower inflation 
could be achieved simultaneously. ‘In addition, 
Australia was able to play an important role as 
mediator in some crucial discussions between 
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developed and developing countries,’ Mr Hurford 
said. Mr Hurford said the IMF-World Bank meet- 
ing had focussed on major global economic 
issues, such as the international debt crisis and 
world currency problems. 

A major initiative was the strategy outlined by 
U.S. Treasury Secretary Baker to address these 
economic problems. Secretary Baker proposed a 
three-pronged approach: 
è macro-economic and 

promote growth and balance of payments 

adjustment and reduce inflation in developing 
countries; 
® a continued central role for the IMF and World 

Bank including increased lending to support 

growth and adjustment policies; and 
è increased lending by private banks in support 

of adjustment. 

‘These United States proposals are innovative, 
and will obviously be discussed and developed 
over the next 12 months,’ Mr Hurford said. 
‘Australia welcomes this discussion. We see much 
in the U.S. approach which strikes a responsive 
cord. For example, there is an undeniable need for 
adjustment in many debtor countries. On the 
other hand, much is yet to be outlined. For 
example, the United States has not yet specified 
the contributions it will be able to make to help its 
package of suggestions work.’ 

Mr Hurford said it would be premature to take a 
firm position on the U.S. proposal at this stage. 
Nevertheless, as Australia saw the debt problem, 
developed countries such as the United States did 
have an obligation to help. ‘There can be no 
doubt there was heavy over-borrowing by the 
developing countries in the early 1980s,’ Mr 
Hurford said. ‘Equally, there was heavy over- 
lending by industrialised countries, or institutions 
in those countries.’ 

Mr Hurford said with sound policies and 
goodwill on all sides the debt problem could be 
solved. Despite the obvious problems, the outlook 
for the developing countries had hopeful aspects; 
many were making adjustments and it was work- 
ing. ‘The United States proposal may not be a 
panacea, but it does provide additional hope and 
is worthy of study’, Mr Hurford said. 


Environment: Australia to ban 
dumping of radioactive waste at sea 
News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 


Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 10 October: 


Mr Barry Cohen, Minister for Arts, Heritage and 
Environment, announced today that the Govern- 
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ment has decided to amend the Environment 
Protection (Sea Dumping) Act to prohibit the 
dumping of radioactive wastes and other radioac- 
tive matter at sea. 

‘The Government is vigorously opposed to the 
dumping of radioactive wastes at sea’, Mr Cohen 
said. ‘At the South Pacific Forum meeting in 
August the Prime Minister signed the South Pacific 
nuclear free zone treaty which commits parties 
not to dump radioactive waste at sea within the 
zone and to prevent the dumping of radioactive 
waste in their territorial sea. Amendment of the 
Sea Dumping Act will apply this ban to Australian 
vessels and in Australian waters’. Australian wa- 
ters as defined under the Sea Dumping Act extend 
200 nautical miles out from Australia’s coastline. 

Mr Cohen said that the Environment Protection 
(Sea Dumping) Act implements the London 
Dumping Convention, which Australia ratified on 
21 August 1985." 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, page 
789 and No. 9, September 1985, page 927. 


U.S. to participate in Expo 88 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, on 10 October: 


The United States will participate in Expo 88 in 
Brisbane. Following my discussions with Presi- 
dent Reagan in Washington in February, | have 
received advice from Mr Charles Z. Wick, Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Information Agency, of official 
acceptance of Australia’s invitation to take part. 
Mr Wick, who discussed Expo 88 and the 
Bicentenary with me in Canberra in August, has 
now informed me that the U.S, Congress has 
allocated U.S.$2.6 million as an initial contribu- 
tion to United States participation in Expo 88. 

| very much welcome this advice. United States 
participation in Expo 88 will be a highlight of 
Australia’s bicentennial celebrations. The exten- 
sive participation by overseas nations in the 
Bicentenary, including their participation in Expo 
88, will help to make 1988 a truly memorable 
year for Australia. 

The theme of Expo 88 is ‘Leisure in the Age of 
Technology’. It will be staged under the auspices 
of the Bureau Internationale des Expositions in 
Brisbane from 30 April to 30 October 1988. 
Australia has participated in all three expositions 
held in the United States in recent times: Spokane 
in 1974, Knoxville in 1982 and New Orleans in 
1984. 
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Travel in Uganda 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 10 October: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs said today 
that as a result of the dangers and insecurity 
associated with the recent armed conflict in 
Uganda between Government and opposition 
forces, it advises Australians who might be con- 
sidering visiting that country to do so only if it is 
essential. 

As the nearest Australian diplomatic mission is 
located in Nairobi, Kenya, consular services for 
Australians are not directly available in Uganda. 

The Department will continue to monitor de- 
velopments. Any Australian citizens contemplat- 
ing travelling to Uganda are advised to seek an 
up-date of information from the Department in 
Canberra on telephone (062) 613305 or its offices 
in the State capitals. 


Australia-Japan: three new direct air 
services to commence 


News release issued by the Minister for Aviation, 
Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 10 October: 


QANTAS and Japan Airlines UAL) have agreed 
on three new direct air services between Japan 
and Australia to start next year, the Minister for 
Aviation, Mr Peter Morris, announced today. ‘The 
services will be provided jointly by QANTAS and 
JAL using, on two of the routes, the new QANTAS 
B767 aircraft,’ Mr Morris said. The new services 
are: 

@ Perth-Tokyo B767 once-a-week service from 1 
April 1986; 
® Brisbane-Cairns-Tokyo B767 once-a-week ser- 
vice from 1 April 1986; and 
@ an additional Sydney-Tokyo B747 once-a-week 
service from 1 October 1986, bringing to nine 
the number of weekly services on this route. 
‘These will be the first regular direct flights 
between Perth and Cairns and Japan,’ Mr Morris 
said. ‘The new Perth leg will significantly boost 
Capacity in time for the America’s Cup in 1987, as 
well as meeting recent demand for greater capac- 
ity between Perth and Japan. Mr Morris said 
Cairns should also be well pleased with the new 
Tokyo-Cairns-Brisbane flights which will encour- 
age tourism in both Cairns and Brisbane. ‘The 
three new services will increase direct capacity 
between Australia and Japan by 25 per cent by 
October next year, contributing greatly to con- 
tinued strong growth in tourism between the two 
countries.’ 
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Mr Morris said JAL presently only serves Sydney 
but under the new arrangements it had the option 
to serve any four of the following points in 
Australia: Melbourne, Adelaide, Sydney, Bris- 
bane, Perth, Cairns and Townsville. Similarly, 
QANTAS which currently only serves Tokyo will 
have the right to serve additional points in Japan. 
‘| congratulate QANTAS and JAL on their co- 
operation in reaching this agreement and I will be 
taking steps as soon as possible to finalise the 
arrangements with the Japanese Government.’ 


Australia-China Commercial Law 
Conference 


News release issued by the Attorney-General, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, on 11 October: 


The Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, 
announced today that the Secretary of his Depart- 
ment, Mr Pat Brazil, was leaving for China on 13 
October as the leader of a delegation of Australian 
lawyers to attend the Australia-China Commercial 
Law Conference. The conference is seen as 
another milestone in the Department's efforts to 
provide a forum for a two-way exchange of ideas 
between top level government and private practi- 
tioners, corporate lawyers and academics in- 
volved in the area of international trade law. The 
conference will be held from 14-23 October in 
Beijing and Shanghai. 

‘This is the first time that a meeting of this kind 
and dimension, involving co-operation between 
the law Departments of each country, has occur- 
red in China, and it should be an outstanding 
success,” Mr Bowen said. The conference is 
distinguished by the fact that it is being jointly 
organised and conducted by the Australian 
Attorney-General’s Department and the Chinese 
Ministry of Justice. The conference will concen- 
trate on legal matters affecting trade between the 
two countries. 

The topics to be discussed include joint venture 
law, arbitration, taxation, finance, energy and 
natural resources and international contract law. 
Other specific topics include patents and trade 
marks, company law and anti-dumping. Each of 
these topics will be addressed by both an Austra- 
lian and Chinese speaker. The conference is to be 
opened by a State Councillor of the People’s 
Republic of China. Mr Bowen said the involve- 
ment of such a senior ranking Chinese official 
indicated not only the respect which the Chinese 
have for this particular conference, but for the 
development of Australian-Chinese relations in 
general. 
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Time has been set aside in the conference 
program for individual participants to hold discus- 
sions with Chinese corporations and organisations 
involved in the promotion and regulation of trade 
between the two countries. Mr Bowen said that 
Mr Brazil would use this opportunity to hold 
extensive discussions with Chinese authorities ina 
number of areas of particular concern to Australia 
such as resolution of commercial disputes and 
possible co-operation in relation to international 
measures for the control of crime. 

These matters will also be the subject of 
discussion between Mr Brazil and relevant author- 
ities in Hong Kong. Following these discussions, 
Mr Brazil will hold talks with Indonesian author- 
ities on a possible legal assistance program 


concentrating on training for parliamentary — 


drafting. 

Since 1974 the Attorney-General’s Department 
has conducted 11 international trade law semi- 
nars which culminated in the holding of the Asian 
Pacific Regional Trade Law Seminar in Canberra 
last November. One of the major topics for 
discussion at that conference was legal aspects of 
trading with China. A distinguished delegation of 
Chinese lawyers attended the conference. 


Visit by the Secretary-General of 
OECD 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, on 11 
October: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today that the 
Secretary-General of the Organisation for Econo- 
mic Co-operation and Development (OECD), Mr 
Jean-Claude Paye, would make an official visit to 
Australia from 13 to 17 October. 

Mr Paye, who will be coming at the invitation of 
the Australian Government, will have a range of 
talks with Ministers, senior officials, private sector 
leaders, and trade union officials in Sydney, 
Melbourne and Canberra. This will be Mr Paye’s 
first visit to Australia. 

The OECD is the principal forum for interna- 
tional! co-operation among Western developed 
countries on a range of broad economic ques- 
tions. The aims of the OECD, established in 1961, 
are to: 

è achieve the highest sustainable economic 
growth and employment and a rising standard 
of living in member countries, while maintain- 
ing financial stability, and thus to contribute to 
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Mr Jean-Claude Paye. (AIS photo). 


the development of the world economy; 

è contribute to sound economic expansion in 
member as well as non-member countries in 
the process of economic development; and 

@ contribute to the expansion of world trade on a 
multilateral, non-discriminatory basis in 
accordance with international obligations. 


Visit by the Minister for Trade to the 
USSR, Italy, Iraq and India 


Edited news release issued by the Minister for 
Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, on 14 October: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, will 
visit four northern hemisphere capitals for trade 
talks over the next fortnight. 

The visit will begin in Moscow where Mr 
Dawkins will meet the Soviet Foreign Trade 
Minister, Mr Patolichev and other senior Soviet 
Ministers. He will also open a major Australian 
trade display in Moscow. This visit will be the first 
by an Australian Trade Minister to the USSR since 
1976. Mr Dawkins is also expected to meet the 
Soviet Ministers for Agriculture, Non-Ferrous 
Metallurgy and the Chairman of the Soviet State 
Planning Committee. 

During his discussions with Soviet Ministers, Mr 
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Dawkins will be seeking to ensure the mainte- 
nance and if possible expansion of the commod- 
ities trade and to identify opportunities for Austra- 
lia as a result of the next Soviet Five Year Plan 
which will begin in 1986. 

The Australian export display in Moscow will 
be the first major Australian trade display in the 
USSR since 1976. The display will have 23 firms 
involved in the export of agricultural equipment 
and services, mining equipment and services, 
food manufactures and processing equipment, 
medical and scientific equipment and a range of 
commodities. A seminar program involving 14 
firms is to be conducted in conjunction with the 
display. 

The USSR is Australia’s second largest market 
for Australian agricultural commodities. Exports to 
the USSR in 1984-85 were valued at $873 million 
with the major items exported being wheat, wool 
and sorghum. The USSR was Australia’s second 
largest market for each of these three commod- 
ities. 

Mr Dawkins will next travel to Rome where he 
will meet the Italian Foreign Trade Minister, Mr 
Capria. The main purpose of Mr Dawkins’ visit to 
Italy is to hold discussions with senior Italian 
Ministers on Australia-Italy economic and com- 
mercial relations. 

The principal issue to be discussed will be the 
activities of the joint working group on economic 
co-operation which was established to give subst- 
ance to the Australia-Italy Economic and Com- 
mercial Co-operation Agreement, signed by the 
previous Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel Bowen, 
during a visit to Italy in September 1984. 


Mr Dawkins will also be discussing with the 
Italian Ministers the prospects for increasing 
exports of Australian coal, particularly steaming 
coal to Italy, and will be seeking Italian Govern- 
ment action to bring about the immediate removal 
of administrative barriers to the entry of Australian 
apples and pears to Italy. 


Following Rome Mr Dawkins will visit Iraq 
where he will lead the Australian delegation to the 
third meeting of the Australia-lraq Joint Commis- 
sion. This Joint Commission was established by 
the 1980 Australia-lraq Agreement on Trade, 
Economic and Technical Co-operation. 


The iraqi delegation will be led by the Minister 
of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform, H.E. Mr Sadiq 
Abdul Latif Younis. The Joint Commission pro- 
vides a valuable forum to review trade between 
the two countries and discuss ways of increasing 
both trade and economic co-operation. The Au- 
stralian delegation in particular will review the 
substantial grain trade, discuss the prospects for 
increasing exports of manufactured products to 
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Iraq and pursue prospects for further co-operation 
in Iraq's agricultural development. 

While in Baghdad, Mr Dawkins will also meet 
the First Deputy Premier, H.E. Mr Taha Yasin 
Ramadan, and the Minister of Trade, H.E. Mr 
Hassan Ali. Both Ministers are members of the 
supreme Iraqi decision making body, the Revolu- 
tionary Command Council. 

In 1984-85 Iraq was Australia’s fourth largest 
market in the Middle East with exports totalling 
$265 million; an increase of 52 per cent on the 
previous year. The main items were wheat, 
cheese, tallow and coffee and telecommunica- 
tions equipment. | 

The final leg of Mr Dawkins’ overseas visit will 
be New Delhi in response to an official invitation 
to visit India which was extended to him earlier 
this year. 

During his visit it is proposed that Mr Dawkins 
meet the Indian Minister of State for Commerce, 
Mr Khurshed Alam Kahn, to review trade between 
Australia and india and to discuss ways and 
means by which trade between the two countries 
might be increased. In addition it is expected that 
the two Ministers will review trade developments 
in the multilateral sphere. 

Mr Dawkins is also expected to meet with the 
Indian Ministers responsible for Energy, Steel and 
Mines to discuss India’s energy and mineral 
requirements and the prospect for continuing 
supplies of items such as coal, lead and zinc from 
Australia. Mr Dawkins will also follow up the 
Australian mining equipment and services mission 
which visited India earlier this year and explore 
the scope for closer co-operation between Austra- 
lia and India in mining technology. 

In addition Mr Dawkins is scheduled to meet 
with the Indian Minister for Finance, Mr Singh, to 
exchange views on national and international 
economic developments. 

in 1984-85 total trade between India and 
Australia reached $400 million. This was up 54 
per cent on the previous year. The main items 
Australia exported to India included coal, wool, 
lead, zinc, chemicals and refined petroleum 
products. 


Middle East: the Achille Lauro 
hijacking and U.S. reaction 


News release issued by the Acting Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 15 October: 


| have this morning sent the following message 
to President Reagan: 
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Dear Mr President 

The Government of Australia understands and 
shares the deep concern of the Government of the 
U.S. at the acts of the terrorists who illegally seized 
the Achille Lauro and murdered an American pas- 
senger. 

It agrees with, and has complete sympathy with, 
the declaration of the Government of the U.S. that 
terrorist should be proceeded against according to the 
established legal processes and that all countries in 
the international community should meet their proper 
obligations in this process. Australia certainly will 
meet its responsibilities in this respect and we have 
conveyed this commitment to your Government. The 
Government of Australia understands the concerns of 
the Government of the U.S. to make these terrorists 
subject to legal accountability. 

This incident is the latest in a cycle of violence and 
counter-violence in the Middle East which will not 
stop until the underlying causes of the Middle East 
dispute are addressed and resolved. 

Lionel Bowen 
Acting Prime Minister. 


Australia-NZ: major trade activities 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 16 October: 


Australian business and industry and the De- 
partment of Trade are combining in three major 
activities aimed at boosting Australia’s share of the 
important New Zealand market for products and 
services. 

The three-pronged trade drive involves Austra- 
lia’s participation in New Zealand’s major trade 
display, an Australian fortnight in 75 supermarkets 
throughout New Zealand, and a series of seminars 
and workshops in Australia aimed at alerting 
Australian businessmen to the increased business 
opportunities in New Zealand. 

The mounting of the trade drive indicates the 
Government's determination to take advantage of 
the increasing access for Australian products into 
New Zealand as a result of the Closer Economic 
Relations Trade Agreement (CER) and the New 
Zealand Government's action on deregulation of 
the economy. This deregulation includes the 
commencement of a program to remove import 
licensing, often seen as a major barrier to Austra- 
lian companies wishing to export to New Zea- 
land. 

Australian industry is in a good position to 
capitalise on these developments. As a result of an 
extensive marketing support program aimed at the 
New Zealand market since CER came into opera- 
tion, many firms have either increased their sales 
or been able to enter the market for the first time. 
However, a review of the situation has revealed a 
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number of firms which, for various reasons, have 
not pursued the developing opportunities. 


In order to make the most of the situation and to 
give Australian exporters up-to-date marketing 
advice, the Australian Senior Trade Commission- 
ers from Auckland and Wellington will be brought 
back to Australia in early November to conduct 
seminars and workshops in major Australian 
capitals. 

Australian participation in the New Zealand 
International Trade Fair in Auckland from 23-30 
October will be the largest overseas promotion 
organised by the Department of Trade during 
1985-86 and the largest single event of this type 
by Australia in New Zealand. The Australian 
pavilion will be the largest among the 21 coun- 
tries exhibiting, which include japan, Britain, 
Russia and China. The 69 Australian firms exhibit- 
ing will demonstrate the diversity and quality of 
Australia’s manufacturing industry. 

Products on display are for use in the home and 
the office and have a wide range of communica- 
tions and industry applications. In addition, a 
special feature in the Australian pavilion will 
promote Australia’s ability to supply products of 
design excellence. The theme of the display is 
‘Design Australia’. This feature will show the 
products of more than 25 Australian firms which 
have won design awards from the Industrial 
Design Council of Australia. 

At the same time as the International Trade Fair, 
the New Zealand company, L.D. Nathan, which 
operates Woolworths supermarkets in New Zea- 
land, with support from the Department of Trade, 
will stage an Australian fortnight store promotion 
in their 75 supermarkets throughout the country. 
This will be the first major in-store promotion in 
New Zealand of Australian goods, and will 
complement the trade fair activity in focussing 
attention on Australia. 

These coming events demonstrate the import- 
ance the Australian Government attaches to the 
New Zealand market and shows an increase in 
interest on the part of the private sector in making 
the most of these opportunities. The meeting last 
August between Ministers of both countries has 
reaffirmed both Governments commitment to the 
CER and set in train action to further develop the 
relationship. 

New Zealand represents Australia’s third largest 
export market with exports totalling $1591 million 
in 1984-85. However, its special significance as a 
market for Australia is that, whereas manufactured 
products comprise only about 18 per cent of 
Australia’s total world exports, they account for 
about 59 per cent of Australia’s exports to New 
Zealand. 
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Australian national space program 


News release issued by the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, Senator John But- 
ton, on 16 October: 


Australia’s national space program received its 
first funding today. The Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, Senator John Button 
this afternoon presented a cheque for $0.5 million 
to the acting Vice-Chancellor of the Australian 
National University (ANU), Professor lan Ross. 


The payment was the first to be made under an 
agreement between the Department and the ANU 
for work associated with the Fuse-Lyman project. 
The project is to produce and operate an orbital 
telescope for ultra-violet spectroscopy in the 
middle 1990s. The telescope will allow scientists 
to detect and analyse elements present in distant 
stars and galaxies. It will provide information on 
the evolution of the universe, and will allow 
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scientists to measure the distance of target objects 
from our own system. 

Australia’s major interest in this telescope 
project is based on a high resolution, extremely 
sensitive light detector developed at the ANU. A 
demonstration model of the detector is scheduled 
to be produced during the next 18 months, and 
flown aboard a U.S. space shuttle in 1987. The 
money handed over today was part of a $2.6 
million allocation approved in the last Budget to 
fund a national space program pending a decision 
on the recommendations of the Madigan Report." 

Two-million dollars of this allocation will be 
spent on the Fuse-Lyman project which is a joint 
project by the European Space Agency (ESA), the 
U.S. National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA) and Australia. The Minister said today 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 6, June 1985, page 
560; No. 7, July 1985, page 665; and No. 8, August 
1985, page 765. 


Australian-born astronaut, Dr Paul 
Scully-Power, (left) paid a courtesy 
call on the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, while visiting 
Canberra earlier this year. Mr 
Scully-Power presented the Minis- 
ter with a photograph of the space 
shuttle flight in October 1984 of 
which he was a crew member, and 
a small Australian flag which 
accompanied the astronauts on 
their flight — see also AFAR, 
Volume 55, No. 8, August 1984, 
page 820. (AIS photo). 
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that of the $2 million to be spent on the program, 
about 60 per cent will be spent in Australian 
industry. 

He said that during the next 18 months, the 
program’s major activities will include production 
of the demonstration model of the detector, 
consideration of a spectrograph for the telescope 
incorporating the ANU detector, and continuing 
liaison with ESA and NASA. Senator Button said 
production of the demonstration model would 
prove that Australia could manufacture and oper- 
ate space qualified devices. 


Australia-Japan: appointments of 
senior trade personnel in Tokyo 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 16 October: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, 
announced two senior trade appointments in 
Tokyo today. 

Mr Dawkins said that Mr Denis Gastin would 
take over as Head of Post following the retirement 
in January 1986 of Mr Keith Holtsbaum. In his 
earlier career, Mr Gastin was Chief Economist in 
the Department of Trade and adviser to the 
Crawford study group on structural adjustment. 
More recently, he has been a principal architect of 
the China Action Plan, and the Japan Market 
Strategy, and in January this year was appointed as 
Minister (Marketing) at the Australia-Embassy in 
Tokyo. In his new position Mr Gastin will be 
responsible for directing the work of all trade 
personnel in japan. 

Mr Dawkins also announced the appointment 
of Mr Greg Dodds as Mr Gastin’s Deputy. An 
expert Japanese linguist, Mr Dodds has until 
‘recently been Australian Commissioner General 
at the Tsukuba Expo. He is also a former Director 
of the Tokyo Office of the Australia-japan 
Foundation. Mr Dawkins said Mr Dodds’ appoint- 
ment would give Australia’s trade representation 
in Japan an added dimension of expertise. 

Mr Dawkins said the Government had a very 
significant investment in personnel in Japan with a 
large part of it targetted to increase Australian 
exports of manufactures, processed foodstuffs and 
services. Japan was one of the world’s largest and 
most dynamic economies but Australia’s share of 
its import market has been in decline for a number 
of years. The Japan Market Strategy had been 
designed to arrest this trend. 

The Government had no illusions that this task 
would be any easy one but believed that work on 
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it had to begin now and had to be viewed as a 
long-term project. Mr Dawkins said the Govern- 
ment had shown it was willing to commit re- 
sources to improving Australia’s exports to Japan 
and called on the private sector to demonstrate an 
equal commitment. 


Immigration: Cambodian family 
reunion program 


News release issued by the Minister for immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurtord, MP, an 
17 October: 

Cambodians demonstrating outside Parliament 
today have been concerned about the safety of 
relatives living illegally in Khao-l-Dang refugee 
camp on the Thai-Cambodian border. My office 
has contacted Thailand and been advised that the 
illegals in Khao-!-Dang are in no danger. There is 
no suggestion that illegals face death if detected 
by the Thai authorities. 

All that such persons face is return to an 
evacuation site inside Thailand which is under the 
care and protection of the United Nations Border 
Relief Organisation (UNBRO) and other interna- 
tional agencies. 

| have expressed before my deep sympathy for 
the plight of Cambodian-born Australians who are 
separated from their immediate families. As | 
announced in a press release on 25 September", 
we are about to commence migration processing 
of Cambodians in camps on the Thai-Cambodian 
border. | have also instructed my Department to 
explore the possibility of special arrangements for 
family migration from within Cambodia. 

It is my objective that Cambodian-born Austra- 
lians, as far as possible, have the same rights as 
other Australians to be reunited in this country 
with their families. Prior commitments prevented 
me meeting with a delegation of the Cambodians 
today. Nevertheless, | have arranged an appoint- 
ment for them with a senior staff member 
tomorrow. 

1. See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 9, September 1985, page 

921. 


U.S. action in GATT on EEC export 
subsidies on wheat 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 

Trade, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 17 October: 
The Minister for Primary Industry and Acting 

Minister for Trade, Mr Kerin, said today that he 
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welcomed the decision of the United States to 
initiate action in the GATT against EEC export 
subsidies on wheat. 

The GATT was a proper forum to take up these 
matters and it was clear that the United States and 
other major wheat exporting countries such as 
Australia have been adversely affected in recent 
years by increasing EEC exports of subsidised 
wheat on to the world market. The activities of the 
EEC on world markets had already provoked 
policy responses from the United States and the 
situation had now developed where there could 
be serious damage caused to other wheat export- 
ing countries. 

In this regard Mr Kerin said Australia had been, 
and remained, very concerned about the U.S, 
Export Enhancement Program. This was essential- 
ly a bilateral ‘fighting fire with fire’ response to the 
EEC and Australia’s concern was that other 
non-subsidising exporters would be hurt by this 
kind of action even though this had not been the 
intention of the United States. 

The Minister said he was now very pleased to 
see that the United States had decided to bring this 
issue back into the proper multilateral forum. This 
was consistent with the course of action we had 
been urging. The action being taken by the United 
States in the GATT would enable the issue to be 
considered against obligations that the EEC has as 
a member of GATT not to take trade measures that 
are inconsistent with its obligations. 

Mr Kerin said Australia would be giving active 
support to the United States action. 


World Food Day 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 17 October: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr john 
Kerin, said today that one of the major ironies of 
World Food Day was that despite massive sur- 
pluses of food people were still starving. Mr Kerin 
said that World Food Day was celebrated on 16 
October each year, the anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Food and Agricultural Organisa- 
tion of the United Nations, to focus attention on 
the need for world food security. 

‘Food surpluses produced by many developed 
countries have forced down the prices received by 
exporters for their agricultural products,’ Mr Kerin 
said. ‘Many developing countries depend largely 
on agricultural exports as the basis for their foreign 
exchange earnings and when food surpluses are 
dumped on the international market at subsidised 
prices, then developing countries can’t compete 
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and lose out. A lack of foreign exchange earnings 
is causing havoc in the economies of many 
developing countries and as a result people, 
already existing in poverty, are further oppressed,’ 
he said. 

The Minister said that the surpluses generated 
by the European Community’s Common Agri- 
cultural Policy played a significant role in this 
depressing spiral. ‘This year, the Government 
supported World Food Day in this country by 
providing funds for a conference on food orga- 
nised by the Australian Council of Churches and 
Australian Catholic Relief. Both these organisa- 
tions are involved in self-help development pro- 
jects in developing countries as well as education 
programs in Australia to raise Australians’ aware- 
ness of the problem of hunger and under- 
development,’ Mr Kerin said. 

‘Food security remains one of the critical 
elements in Australia’s aid program, both gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental. At present, 
Australia’s aid as a proportion of GDP remains 
well above the average of Western countries, 
reflecting the wishes of the Australian people and 
a concern for basic human rights,’ Mr Kerin said. 

‘Australia remains committed to working to- 
wards an international target of devoting 0.7 per 
cent of GDP to overseas development aid for there 
can be no more fundamental right than the right 
not to starve,” Mr Kerin said. 


Apartheid: visits by Australian 
Parliamentarians to South Africa 


Text of letter sent by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to Mr Bruce Lloyd, 
MP, on 17 Octeober:'- 


Mr Bruce Lloyd, 
Member for Murray, 
Parliament House, 
Canberra. 


Dear Mr Lloyd, 

Mr Mick Young, Special Minister of State has 
drawn to my attention that you have made a claim 
on your Parliamentary allowance to defray some 
of the costs of your proposed trip to South Africa. | 
understand also that the South African Govern- 
ment has undertaken to meet all internal costs of 
your visit as their guest. 

You will be aware of the heightened tension in 
South Africa in recent times. Over the past year, 





'. Similar letter has been also sent to Mr Peter Fisher, 
Member for Mallee. 
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more than 600 people have been killed in 
incidents in that country and more than 1600 
persons detained. These actions flow from the 
very real sense of grievance and frustration 
engendered by the South African Government's 
apartheid policies. It is important that at this time 
Western governments convey a clear message to 
the Government of South Africa that a process of 
genuine reform must be undertaken and that the 
grievances of the majority of the population of that 
country be addressed. There is a risk that your visit 
there at this time will be represented as an official 
Parliamentary one. This could be misconstrued as 
conveying an element of respectability to the 
apartheid policies of your hosts. 


You will have seen some interesting accounts of 
statements about conditions in South Africa by the 
former Liberal Prime Minister, Malcolm Fraser. He 
recently had an opportunity to visit South Africa in 
preparation for a United Nations meeting over 
which he presided and the report of his meeting 
makes pungent recommendations to companies 
operating in South Africa. 


As you will be aware, Commonwealth leaders 
are meeting at the present time. High on their 
agenda is the question of South Africa and they 
are exploring ways of bringing to bear increasing 
pressure on the South African Government to end 
the system of apartheid. A visit by Australian 
Parliamentarians at this time might also be mis- 
construed by delegations to that meeting and set 
back the efforts of the Australian Government to 
encourage a process of peaceful change within 
that country. It would also be inconsistent with the 
efforts of the Government to seek to discourage 
visits by other public figures. 


| would urge you to think again about the 
purposes of your trip and would hope that you 
would decide not to visit South Africa at the 
present time. 


Yours sincerely, 
Bill Hayden, MP 


Apartheid: execution in South Africa 
of Benjamin Moloise to proceed’ 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that he was asking the 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, page 
787. 
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Australian Embassy in Pretoria to approach the 
South African Government to seek clemency in 
the treatment of Mr Benjamin Moloise. Mr 
Moloise is to be executed on 18 October after 
President Botha’s rejection of his appeal for a 
retrial. 

Mr Moloise has been convicted of killing a 
South African security policeman in 1982. Fol- 
lowing representations by the Australian Govern- 
ment and numerous other Western nations in 
August, a stay of execution was granted to enable. 
further evidence to be brought before the courts. 
At that time, the African National Congress (ANC) 
claimed that they, not Moloise, were responsible 
for the policeman’s death. Mr Moloise’s lawyers 
have pleaded ‘mitigating circumstances’ in the 
case. 

On 11 September, additional evidence was 
presented to President Botha seeking a reopening 
of the case. On 15 October President Botha 
reportedly announced that Mr Moloise would be 
granted neither a reprieve nor a retrial. 


Mr Hayden said that Australia’s appeal to the 
South African Government for clemency in the 
treatment of Mr Moloise was based on humanita- 
rian grounds. In the present situation of unrest, an 
act of clemency would also contribute towards 
easing racial tension and would be in keeping 
with the South African Government’s publicly 
stated commitment to enter into dialogue with the 
black community on reform. 


Apartheid: execution in South Africa 
of Benjamin Moloise 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today condemned the execution of 
Mr Benjamin Moloise which had taken place 
despite concerted international pleas for clemen- 
cy. He recalled that the Australian Government 
had on two previous occasions made such 
appeals. 


The Australian Government deplores the current 
climate of unrest and violence in South Africa. It 
repeats its belief that clemency for Mr Moloise could 
have been interpreted — both inside and outside 
South Africa —~ as an indication that the South African 
Government was willing to improve this climate by 
dialogue with the aim of real reform. instead, the 
situation in South Africa will deteriorate further 
leading to more violence and more bloodshed. 
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ECOSOC: Australian membership 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia had 
been elected to the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC) for 1986-88. The Coun- 
cil is one of the main organs of the United 
Nations. It deals with a wide range of economic 
and social matters and reports to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. Mr Hayden said 
. that participation in ECOSOC would enable 
Australia to monitor the operations of a large 
number of UN subsidiary bodies. 

Concurrent with membership of ECOSOC, Au- 
stralia was a member of the Council's main 
subsidiary commissions relating to human rights, 
status of women and narcotic drugs, as well as of 
the Economic and Social Commission for Asia and 
the Pacific (ESCAP). 

Mr Hayden said that resumption of membership 
of ECOSOC in 1986 (Australia last served in 
1980-82) would reflect the Government's com- 
mitment to the United Nations system. With 
participation in the Security Council until the end 
of 1986, it would add weight to Australia’s 
influence within the organisation. 

Australia would strive, as a member of ECO- 
SOC, in keeping with policies laid down by the 
Government, to promote greater responsiveness 
of the UN system to the needs of member States, 
along with greater administrative efficiency and 
budgetary restraint. 


Aid: Australian emergency 
humanitarian relief to Vietnam 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced an Australian 
contribution of 1000 tonnes of rice, valued at 
approximately $420 000 for humanitarian relief in 
Vietnam in response to an international relief 
appeal issued by the Government of Vietnam and 
the United Nations Disaster Relief Organisation. 
Mr Hayden, expressed concern at the loss of life 
and the damage to property and crops caused by 
typhoons which swept Vietnam last month. 

Mr Hayden said that reports from the United 
Nations Disaster Relief Organisation and the 
Government of Vietnam indicate that 93 people 
had died, more than 1 800 000 were seriously 
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affected and 1405 houses had been completely 
destroyed. Total crop losses were estimated at 
574 440 tonnes of rice paddy production and 
76 570 tonnes of food. 

The grant forms part of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s humanitarian response to disaster situa- 
tions through the world and is provided from aid 
funds administered by the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 


Election of former Australian Prime 
Minister to the UNESCO Executive 
Board 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the 
Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, on 
21 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, and the Minister for Education, 
Senator Susan Ryan, today congratulated Mr 
Gough Whitlam, AC, QC, on election to a 
four-year term on UNESCO's Executive Board. Mr 
Whitlam, a former Australian Prime Minister, is 
Australia’s Ambassador to UNESCO, and leader of 
Australia’s delegation to the 23rd UNESCO 
General Conference at Sofia, Bulgaria. 

The Executive Board is UNESCO's governing 
body responsible for overseeing the work of the 
organisation between the biennial sessions of the 
General Conference. Each of the 51 members of 
the board is elected in a personal capacity and as 
a representative of the State of which he or she is a 
national. Australia last served on the Executive 
Board during 1974-78. 

The Ministers noted that in recent years UN- 
ESCO had suffered a number of major problems 
which had affected the achievement of its objec- 
tives. Over the past two years substantial action 
had been taken to address these problems, and Mr 
Whitlam had been significantly involved in the 
process of reform. Australia welcomed progress 
made with reform so far, and favoured continued 
action to address and resolve the organisation’s 
problems. Australia hoped that pressure for 
change would be maintained in 1986, and during 
Mr Whitlam’s term as a member of the Executive 
Board. It would continue to work for necessary 
improvements as an active, co-operative member 
of UNESCO. 

The Ministers said that Mr Whitlam’s election 
underlined Australia’s commitment to the multi- 
lateral system and determination to work for the 
improvement of the United Nations through 
vigorous and constructive actions from within it. 
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Mr Whitlam, they said, was an eminent and 
well-qualified Australian who would bring to the 
Executive Board a concerned and active contribu- 
tion to its leadership at a crucial period in 
UNESCO’s history. 


Trade discussions with the USSR 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, in Moscow, on 21 October: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, said 
today in Moscow that during discussions with 
Senior Soviet Ministers, he had sought to establish 
a new understanding on trade between Australia 
and the Soviet Union. During two days of talks, 
Mr Dawkins met with the First Deputy Prime 
Minister, Mr Zhuravlev; the Soviet Chairman of 
the Mixed Economic Commission, Deputy Minis- 
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A Korean embroiderer, Mrs Lee San- 
Ok, toured Australia from 29 Septem- 
ber to 20 October under the Cultural 
Awards Scheme administered by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. In Can- 
berra, Mrs Lee demonstrated her tech- 
niques to members of the Embroider- 
ers Guild of the Australian Capital 
Territory. Pictured is one of her 
traditional-style tapestries. 


ter Smelyakov; the Ministers of Agriculture, Mr 
Mesyats, and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy, Mr Loma- 
ko; and the State Planning Committee. 

Mr Dawkins said that the Soviet Union was 
Australia’s second largest agricultural market, and 
took exports in 1984-85 of nearly $900 million. 
There were nevertheless some issues of concern to 
both sides which stood in the way of a substantial 
increase in the trade. Australia is the only one of 
the major wheat suppliers to the Soviet Union 
which does not have a long-term agreement and, 
after developing a very valuable market in the 
USSR over the last three to four years, Australian 
sugar exporters had been unable to achieve any 
sales in 1985. 

Mr Dawkins said that while a major problem 
was the trade imbalance, with the Soviet Union's 
product sales to Australia only $29 million in 
1984-85, in discussions with Soviet Ministers he 
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had stressed that Australia took the problem 
seriously and would continue to seek practical 
solutions in co-operation with the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s own efforts. He had invited the Soviet 
authorities to stage a trade display in Australia and 
had offered to provide expert advisory assistance 
on the products that should be selected and 
presented for promoting. 

Mr Dawkins said he had told Soviet Ministers 
that, for Australia’s part, improved trade relations 
meant more assured access for Australian com- 
modities, especially wheat and sugar, but also 
meat and dairy products. In this context First 
Deputy Prime Minister Arkhipov invited Australia 
to submit a proposal for an umbrella agreement 
on two-way trade in commodities. 

In other discussions, the Soviet Agriculture 
Minister, Mr Mesyats, accepted an invitation to 
visit Australia next year. During the visit he will 
inspect Australian agricultural technology, which 
could be of use in the modernisation of Soviet 
agriculture. Mr Mesyats will also sign an Agri- 
cultural Co-operation Agreement between the two 
countries. 

On his calls on Soviet Ministers and officials, 
Mr Dawkins was accompanied by senior Austra- 
lian business executives including Sir Leslie Price, 
Chairman of the Australian Wheat Board and his 
successor, Mr Clinton Condon, Mr B. Vaughan, 
Managing Director of Dalgety, Mr M. Nugent, 
Director of Elders-IXL, Mr J. Evans, General 
Manager of the Raw Materials Division of Com- 
alco and Dr J. Burman, Manager of Sugar Division 
of CSR. 

Mr Dawkins also opened the first major Austra- 
lian trade display in the Soviet Union for 10 years. 
The display has 23 participants covering the 
complete range of Australian industry including 
pastoral companies, banks, producers of consum- 
er goods and high technology companies. 


Australia-Japan Business 
Co-operation Committee meeting 


Speech by the Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, MP, to 
the 23rd annual joint meeting of the Australia- 
Japan Business Co-operation Committee, on 21 
October: 


Ladies and gentlemen, | am pleased to have 
been invited to address you tonight. 

The Australia-Japan Business Co-operative 
Committee serves a very valuable function in 
fostering links between our two nations; not the 
least because of your practice of holding these 
meetings each year on an alternate basis in 
Australia and Japan. 

Our two countries share a significant trading 
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relationship. The resource endowments of Austra- 
lia and Japan substantially complement each 
other, and as a result the two countries enjoy a 
strong interdependence in industry and trade 
structures. Tonight | want to point to some of the 
differences and some parallels in recent economic 
developments in our two economies. 

In recent years both countries have had to 
adjust to the challenges thrown up by a rapidly 
changing world environment. Japan has had to 
contend with the oil price shocks and, more 
recently, with a growing current account surplus 
and resulting friction with major trading partners. 
Australia has had to respond to the effects of the 
international recession, a destructive breakdown 
in its traditional wage fixing system earlier this 
decade and the weakening in world commodity 
prices. 


Despite these difficulties it is pleasing that the 
people of both our countries have demonstrated a 
shared recognition of the need for positive adjust- 
ment and of the benefits that can come from 
sustained economic growth. The achievement of 
sustained economic growth — the ultimate objec- 
tive of economic policy making in both our 
countries — is an endeavour which our two 
nations have shown some similarity in recent 
years. 

Certainly, that observation is not true of the 
longer term. For example, in the 10 years ended 
1984-85 the Australian economy grew at an 
average rate of 2.8 per cent. In contrast, the 
Japanese economy grew at a rate of 4.1 per cent. 
However, over the two years just past, both our 
countries averaged growth rates of 4.8 per cent. 
That is a performance which | am confident 
Australia will continue with in the current finan- 
cial year, and which the Government and | intend 
to ensure continues into the future. The Japanese 
experience also serves to illustrate that if a country 
has appropriate policies in place it is possible for 
an economy to grow more rapidly than the world 
average. 

Despite these similarities in the rate of econo- 
mic growth recorded by Australia and Japan over 
recent years there are still considerable differ- 
ences in other aspects of economic performance. 
Perhaps the starkest is in respect of the external 
accounts of the two countries. In 1984-85 Japan's | 
current account surplus with the rest of the world 
was U.S.$40.5 billion, or 3.3 per cent of GNP. 
Australia’s current account deficit in this period 
was around U.S.$7.9 billion, or 4.9 per cent of 
GNP. 

it is a reflection of the interdependence of our 
two economies that even amid these circumst- 
ances Australia is continuing to run a trade surplus 
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with Japan. The reasons why large overall current 
account imbalances exist — and the circumst- 
ances needed for their unwinding — are complex. 
And it is essential that when considering whether 
and how external account imbalances should be 
reduced that the causes rather than the symptoms 
be addressed. 


The Japanese trade surplus is, in large part at 
least, a reflection of the United States trade deficit. 
Thus a lowering of the U.S. budget deficit 
accompanied by lower U.S. interest rates would 
almost certainly assist in reducing Japan’s current 
account surplus. Lower U.S. interest rates would 
work to lower the value of the U.S. dollar and 
weaken the American demand for Japanese pro- 
ducts. But exchange rates and current account 
imbalances are today driven as much by capital 
flows as by trade flows. 


Thus increases in the savings propensity in the 
United States and in the consumption propensity 
in Japan would also assist in reducing the press- 
ures for continuing large capital flows between 
the two countries. At the present time the current 
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pick-up in Japanese growth relative to growth in 
the United States would be working to reduce 
trade imbalances and it is, therefore, a welcome 
development. The moves by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to open-up its capital and goods markets 
and, more recently, to complement these actions 
by seeking to strengthen domestic demand will 
provide a further push in the right direction. 

Even so, the burgeoning Japanese trade surplus 
has engendered strong protectionist pressures 
against Japanese goods in Europe and North 
America. These pressures present a threat to the 
multilateral trading system which is vital to the 
welfare of smaller trading countries such as 
Australia. 

Of concern to Australia is the possibility that 
Japan, under pressure from its major trading 
partners, could be pressured into undertaking 
bilateral deals, on a non-commercial basis, in an 
attempt to redress trade imbalances. The Austra- 
lian Government, however, has been assured by 
the Japanese Government, that so long as Austra- 
lian products remain competitive, Australia’s ac- 
cess to the Japanese market is assured. 


President and Vice-Presidents of eight Japanese power utility authorities which have contracted to buy liquefied 
natural gas (LNG) from Western Australia’s (WA) North West Shelf Project, visited WA in early October to inspect 
progress on the project as a follow-up to the signing of the contracts earlier this year. The agreements provide for the 
supply of six million tonnes of LNG a year from the project’s joint venturers. During the visit the President of the 
Tokyo Electric Power Company and leader of the delegation, Mr Shoh Nasu, presented three traditional Japanese 
vases to the WA Government at a ceremony attended by the State Premier, Mr Brian Burke, the Deputy Premier, Mr 
Mal Bryce, and the Minister for Minerals and Energy, Mr David Parker. The other Japanese power utilities 
represented were the Chubu Electric Power Company; the Kansai Electric Power Company; the Chugoku Electric 
Power Company; the Kyushyu Electric Power Company; the Tokyo Gas Company; the Osaka Gas Company and the 
Toho Gas Company. Pictured at the presentation ceremony are (left to right) Mr Nasu, Mr Bryce, Mr Burke and Mr 


Parker. (AIS photo). 
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As with Japan’s surplus, the causes of Australia’s 
external deficit are complex. We in Australia do 
not produce sufficient domestic savings to cover 
our capital requirements; that is we have tradi- 
tionally been a long-term capital importing na- 
tion. This is entirely appropriate for a country at 
our stage of development. In addition to that 
factor, during the 1970s and in the early 1980s 
Australia’s inflation rate was around double that of 
our trading partners. 

Our competitiveness suffered, and as a result, 
our trade performance deteriorated and the 
capacity of Australian import-competing indus- 
tries to satisfy increased domestic demand de- 
clined. The previous Australian Government re- 
sponded to the difficulty of inflation by seeking to 
maintain an overvalued currency, thereby further 
harming our competitiveness. When the Austra- 
lian dollar was floated in December 1983 the 
exchange rate remained relatively stable for just 
over a year, but upon reassessment, the foreign 
exchange markets depreciated the exchange rate 
by around 20 per cent in early 1985. 


That depreciation has substantially improved 
Australia’s external competitiveness and, in time, 
we expect to see a reduced level of the current 
account deficit relative to GDP and a stabilising of 
the foreign debt situation. Monetary, fiscal and 
wage policies have all been adjusted to ensure the 
success of the devaluation, to provide scope for 
the stimulus to growth it will provide, but also 
ensure that growth proceeds at a sustainable pace. 


A tightening of monetary policy and a renewal 
of the highly successful wage agreement between 
the Government and our trade union movement 
will work to minimise the inflationary consequ- 
ences of the devaluation and contribute to an 
improved climate of expectations. Some expected 
slowing in domestic demand will also contribute 
to reduce the flow of imports. In its August Budget 
the Government committed itself to reducing the 
Budget deficit from $6.7 billion in 1984-85 to $5 
billion in 1985-86, and cut the rate of growth of 
real outlays from six per cent in 1984-85 to one 
per cent in 1985-86. 


The lower prospective public sector borrowing 
requirement will effectively increase savings 
available for private use and reduce the need to 
call on foreign savings and at the same time allow 
scope for the expansionary effect of the devalua- 
tion. These policies will need time to work, but | 
am confident that they will keep the economy on 
a solid, sustainable growth path; maintain com- 
petitiveness and enable inflation to resume a 
downward path; check the growth in public debt; 
and, as 1985-86 unfolds, move Australia’s exter- 
nal account toward a better balance. 
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Mr President, | have intimated that continued 
wage restraint by our trade unions is a fun- 
damental element in our ongoing economic 
strategy. Given its importance, | would like to 
elaborate on the key aspects of the Government's 
wages and prices policy. The prices and incomes 
policy is based on our prices and incomes accord 
with the Australian Council of Trade Unions, the 
ACTU. 

A major objective of the accord has been to 
allow the Government to implement policies to 
restore economic growth without running the risk 
that this growth would be jeopardised — as it has 
so many times in the past — by wage-induced 
price inflation and associated industrial conflict. 
The accord has proved successful in both reduc- 
ing inflation and provided a mechanism for 
industrial co-operation, in contrast to the old 
pattern of confrontation. In the last two and a half 
years we have seen: 


è a rapid fall in both inflation and real unit labour 
costs; 

è a recovery in the profit share; 

® strong employment growth, averaging the 
equivalent of 3.2 per cent a year, since the April 
1983 trough; 

è because of wage moderation, a more expan- 
sionary fiscal policy at the start of the recovery 
than would otherwise have been possible; and 


@ a fundamental change in Australia’s economic 


outlook, so that for once we have an economic 
recovery which will not be aborted. 


The Government's prices and incomes policy 
has also helped bring about a dramatic improve- 
ment in Australia’s industrial relations perform- 
ance. This is illustrated by the fact that in both 
1983-84 and 1984-85 the number of working 
days lost were at the lowest level for the past 15 
years or so. The commitment by the trade unions 
not to pursue claims outside the wage fixation 
system — a central feature of the accord — 
distinguishes the current indexation system from 
the arrangements that have applied in the past. 


The Government's agreement with the ACTU 
on the wages response to the devaluation of the 
Australian dollar, announced in early September, 
secures a recommitment to the accord for a further 
two years. It provides a basis for accommodating 
the inflationary impact of the depreciation 
through a two per cent wage discount in the April 
1986 national wage case and the moderation of 
union claims and deferral of the national produc- 
tivity case. 

Following the 6.7 per cent inflation rate we 
recorded last financial year, | anticipate that the 
effect of the depreciation will lead to an inflation 
rate of about 8 per cent being recorded this 
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The Consul-General of Japan in Queensland, Mr Tadashi Masui, presented in Brisbane a plaque with the inscription 
‘For the Big Success of World Expo ’88, Brisbane’, to the Expo Authority's Chairman, Sir Llewellyn Edwards. The 
plaque was a gift from Japan’s Tsukuba Expo ‘85 participants as an expression of confidence in Expo ‘88 success and 
represents the wishes of four Japanese Government pavilions and over 30 Japanese corporations including Toshiba, 
Sony and Mitsubishi. World Expo ‘88 is to be held in Brisbane, between 30 April and 30 October, 1988, as part of 
Australia’s bicentennial celebrations. Mr Masui, (right)is pictured presenting Sir Llewellyn, (left), with the plaque. At 
rear is World Expo ‘88 International Participation Director, Mr Greg Lund. (AIS photo). 


financial year. However, given the agreement we 
have secured on discounting | expect inflation to 
fall to 6.7 per cent next financial year and 5-6 per 
cent in 1987-88. The agreement ensures that the 
real gains from depreciation are not lost through 
one-off price increases being passed into higher 
wages and on-going inflation. 

At the same time it enables the Government to 
modify the conventional deflationary policy re- 
sponses to the depreciation. Rather than respond 
to the depreciation with a Government induced 
recession, for once in its economic history Austra- 
lia is in a position to reap the growth potential of 
the currency adjustment, but without sparking a 
debilitating wage-price spiral. 

The agreement on discounting also marks a 
new stage of maturity for the prices and incomes 
policy; it has already proved itself capable of 
restraining wage increases in the initial stages of 
economic recovery and it is now demonstrating 
the capacity to cope with the inflationary shock of 
depreciation. 
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Mr President, another area in which our two 
nations have recently had a common interest is 
financial deregulation. Both Australia and Japan 
have simultaneously broken away from the exten- 
sive regulations and controls over interest rates 
and banking operations that had previously bede- 
villed both economies. As a result of the deregula- 
tion and liberalisation of the financial markets in 
both countries the financial systems of both 
countries are now more highly integrated. 
However, the pace of deregulatory change in the 
two countries has differed. 

| am sure you have discussed in your seminars 
in considerable detail the ways in which financial 
deregulation in Australia and Japan will bring 
substantial gains to the economies of each coun- 
try. The deregulatory moves in both Australia and 
Japan are in part a response to the increasing 
integration of each country’s financial system with 
international capital markets. It should thus come 
as no surprise that, given the close economic 
relations between the two countries, deregulation 
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will lead to an increase in the participation of 
Japanese financial institutions in Australia and 
Australian institutions in Japan. As a result trade 
and investment flows between the two countries 
and in the Pacific region generally will be 
facilitated. | 

Perhaps the most significant indicator of the 
importance that the Australian Government has 
attached to increasing competition in the financial 
system was the decision in February 1985 to invite 
16 new banks to establish banking operations in 
Australia and the decision to waive for 12 months 
aspects of foreign investment policy as it applied 
to merchant banking. | 


While these decisions are important in increas- 
ing competition in Australia, they have also 
significantly increased the opportunities for 
Japanese banks to participate in the Australian 
financial system. For examples, three Japanese 
banks were included among the foreign banks 
invited to establish full banking operations in 
Australia, four Japanese banks moved to 100 per 
cent ownership of existing merchant banks and a 
further 19 Japanese banks have established new 
wholly-owned merchant banks in Australia. The 
way has also been opened for the four major 
Australian banks to expand their presence in 
Japan via the establishment of full banking opera- 
tions. 


A further area of common interest to our two 
nations is taxation reform. As most guests here 
tonight will be aware, the Japanese Government 
has charged the Taxation System Research Coun- 
cil to undertake a review of the Japanese taxation 
system. That review is now underway. Against this 
background | thought it useful to outline the 
nature of Australia’s taxation reforms for the 
benefit of our Japanese guests. 


The Government’s tax reform package 
announced on 19 September represents the cul- 
mination of a long period of intense debate and 
community consultation. The pressures for tax 
reform arose primarily from the deficiencies of the 
income tax system. In particular, high marginal 
tax rates facing a substantial proportion of the 
workforce meant that a strong incentive to avoid 
or evade income tax was no longer confined to a 
small minority. 

Moreover, the narrow base of the income tax 
had allowed ample scope for avoidance to occur. 
Accordingly, the key objectives of the Govern- 
ment’s package are to: 


è significantly reduce marginal rates of personal 
income tax; 

è curtail tax avoidance and evasion and to 
improve the fairness of the tax system; and 
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è gear the tax system more for economic growth 
by providing greater rewards for initiative and a 
more level playing field for different industries. 
The comprehensive package we have intro- 

duced fulfills all of those objectives. As expected, 
since making the announcement the Government 
has been criticised for some aspects of it. While 
that is not at all unusual in a field such as taxation, 
| do find it disconcerting that there is a lack of 
willingness, not least on the part of some of those 
speaking for business, to look at the reform 
package as a whole. Almost without exception 
attention is focussed on individual elements, 
without consideration of the overall balance. 


What is particularly disappointing from those 
who support deregulation is a failure to recognise 
the parallels between the Government's tax re- 
form proposals and its successful deregulation of 
the financial system. In both cases, the objective 
has been to make Government policies more 
neutral in their effects upon investment and other 
decisions. That cannot be done without removing 
the tax concessions or regulations that created the 
non-neutralities or distortions. 

| would expect the financial community, who 
have recognised the benefits of financial deregula- 
tion, to also appreciate the benefits of similar 
policies in the tax arena. | would expect them to 
appreciate, for example, that reforms such as the 
imputation system of company taxation and the 
foreign tax credit system will remove current tax 
distortions and lead to a less restricted flow of 
capital to its most productive use. To the extent 
that some business leaders have expressed dis- 
quiet about the imputation decision, their view 
has undoubtedly been influenced by the fact that, 
as corporate managers, they see for themselves 
limited benefit in the new system for doing away 
with the double taxation of dividends. 

it might be said that it is a change more in the 
interests of the people who own companies — 
that is the shareholders — rather than the people 
who run them — the managers. Certainly, the vote 
of confidence in imputation that has been re- 
corded by investors and the stock market bears 
that point out. 

For that reason the people who are often 
perceived as speaking for the business community 
in this country may not have appeared as suppor- 
tive of this measure as their earlier advocacy 
might had led everyone to expect. | would ask the 
business community to look more carefully at the 
proposals, and, in particular, the relationship of 
the tax reform package to the Government's basic 
objective of creating a more robust Australian 
economy — one that can sustain growth in the 
face of heightened international competition. 
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In that regard, Mr President, | draw attention to 
the consideration that the Government has given 
to the medium-term requirements of fiscal policy. 
Our tax reform package commits the Government 
to fiscal responsibility going even beyond the 
requirements of its historic trilogy commitments. 
There can be no arguing that such an approach 
will be appropriate to the requirements of con- 
tinued strong economic growth, lead increasingly 
by the private sector, in the years ahead. 

| would not presume to comment upon the 
problems that our Japanese friends might encoun- 
ter in the review of their own taxation system, now 
underway. | trust, however, that you may find the 
Australian experience of some guidance. Mr 
President, on behalf of the Australian Govern- 
ment, | wish to congratulate the Australia-Japan 
Business Co-operation Committee for once again 
organising this function. 
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Australia-China: agreement between 
law associations 


News release issued by the Attorney-General, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, on 21 October: 


The Australian Government welcomed the 
strengthening of the bonds between Australia and 
China in the signing of an agreement between the 
law associations of both countries, the Acting 
Prime Minister and Attorney-General, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, said today. 


‘I warmly congratulate the Law Council of 
Australia and the China Law Society on the 
signing of this historic document cementing 
fraternal relations between the two societies,’ Mr 
Bowen said in a message to the parties who signed 
the memorandum in Beijing on 19 October. 


‘lam confident (the memorandum) will benefit 
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Earlier this year Japan contributed to celebrations marking 150 years of European settlement in Victoria. Members of 
the 2500-strong Japanese community, often assisted by Australian friends, presented during the ‘Japan Week’ many 
aspects of modern and traditional Japanese culture including variety concerts, contemporary Japanese fashion, a 
display marking the Osaka-Melbourne sister city link, demonstrations of arts and crafts and food tastings. Melbourne 
is a major financial and manufacturing centre with 90 Japanese companies represented in the local Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce. Ms Margot Grimm of the Japan Information Service is pictured explaining a display of 
Japanese prints to young visitors at a Japanese print exhibition. (AIS photo). 
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governments, courts, academic institutions, prac- 
titioners and business in both our countries,’ Mr 
Bowen said. ‘We stand to learn much from the 
expertise of each other.’ 

The memorandum was signed by the Law 
Councils’ Senior Vice President, Mr Michael Gill, 
and for the China Law Society by its Senior Vice 
President, Mr Gan Chong Dou. 

The new memorandum will complement the 
memorandum of understanding between the Au- 
stralian Attorney-General and the Chinese Minis- 
ter of Justice signed in November 1984, providing 
for the establishment of a legal exchange program 
proposed by the Law Council. The new memoran- 
dum refers to the mutual support of the Australian 
and Chinese legal professions for the rule of law, 
and recognises the growing importance of trade 
and other relations between the two countries, 
and the vital part played by the law in those 
relations. 


Australia-China Commercial Law 
Conference 


News release issued by the Attorney-General, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, on 21 October: 


The Australia-China Commercial Law Confer- 
ence had greatly strengthened the trade law links 
between the two countries, the Attorney-General, 
Mr Lionel Bowen said today. ‘The conference was 
an outstanding success,’ Mr Bowen said. ‘I warm- 
ly congratulate all participants and organisers, and 
particularly wish to thank the Chinese for their 
hospitality to the Australian delegation.’ 

The Australian delegation to the conference, 
held in the Great Hall of the People in Beijing, 
was led by the Secretary of the Attorney-General’s 
Department, Mr Pat Brazil. ‘It was not an accident 
that our conference has focussed on commercial 
law,’ Mr Brazil told the conference's closing 
ceremony over the weekend. ‘Our whole confer- 
ence has been based on the firm belief that the 
legal structure, and lawyers responsible for work- 
ing the legal system, both private and government, 
can and should make a significant contribution to 
commercial and trading relations.’ 

Matters to arise out of the conference, attended 
by 175 Australian and Chinese delegates, in- 
cluded: 

è a number of important legal developments in 
China, particularly relating to banking, contrac- 
tual joint ventures, bankruptcy, company law 
and the Civil Code, were noted with interest 
and satisfaction; 

@ the discussions at the conference had led to a 
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better understanding of the joint venture system 
of each country and the position relating to tax 
and natural resources law; 

@ the achievements of the establishment in China 
of a patents law and a new law on contracts for 
technology law were noted; 

® on dispute settlements, there seemed to be 
agreement that the choice of place for arbitra- 
tion was a matter for the parties, but that subject 
to that, China, Australia and Hong Kong were 
the obvious choices. China is prepared to 
co-operate with new arbitration centres in 
Melbourne and Sydney; 

@ both China and Australia are considering join- 
ing the World Bank’s International Convention 
for the Settlement of Investment Disputes bet- 
ween States and the nationals of other States 
(ICSID); and 

è China has bilateral investment treaties for the 
protection of investments with a number of 
countries, whereas Australia has no such 
treaties. On this point, the rapporteur, Monash 
University’s Professor David Allan, said there 
would seem to be many advantages to such an 
agreement between Australia and China. 
Also at the conference, Mr Brazil announced 

details of a formal program of exchange of lawyers 

between China and Australia. Two Chinese 
lawyers are expected to come to Australia early 
next year to work with law firms prominent in 
commercial law, a legal department of a large 
corporation and to undertake study at the Asian 

Law centre at the University of Melbourne. 

Expressions of interest would also be sought from 

Australian lawyers interested in working in China 

from mid 1986. 

A further session of the conference is due to 
take place later this week in Shanghai. Among the 


‘topics to be discussed at Shanghai are anti- 


dumping laws, contractual obligations and other 
specialist international commercial law topics. 

Mr Brazil also announced, that the next 
Attorney-General’s Department International 
Trade Law Seminar, would be held in Canberra in 
October next year. It would focus in large part on 
Australia-China legal relations in the context of 
international trade, he said. 


International Cotton Advisory 
Committee meeting 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Trade, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 22 October: 


The world oversupply of cotton, competition 
from other fibres and the outlook for prices and 
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trade will be among discussion points at the 44th 
plenary meeting of the International Cotton Advis- 
ory Committee (ICAC) in Sydney beginning in 
October. It will be the first time Australia, which 
joined the Committee in 1946 has hosted a 
plenary meeting. 

The Committee was established in 1939. It 
comprises 47 government members which 
together account for the bulk of world cotton 
production, consumption and trade. The annual 
plenary meetings give member governments an 
opportunity to exchange information on the cot- 
ton situation in various countries and to discuss 
international policy. 

The Sydney meeting, from 28 October to 1 
November will be chaired by the Secretary of the 
Department of Primary Industry, Mr Lindsay 
Duthie. It is expected to attract up to 200 overseas 
delegates, comprising both government and in- 
dustry representatives and some 100 Australian 
participants. The Australian hosting of the meeting 
comes at an appropriate time in the home 
industry’s development. The industry has enjoyed 
strong production growth in recent years and is a 
fast growing and important export industry. The 
value of exports in 1985-86 is expected to exceed 
$350 million. 

The meeting will provide the Australian indus- 
try with an opportunity to demonstrate its lead- 
ership in cotton-processing technology, both dur- 
ing sessions on cotton production research and in 
an accompanying field trip to the cotton growing 
areas of northern NSW and southern Queensland. 
The discussion topic at technical sessions, will, at 
Australia’s suggestion by ‘Crop protection’. Au- 
stralians are well placed to lead discussion on this 
topic as the country has been in the forefront of 
research into problems concerning pest manage- 
ment strategy and crop protection in recent years. 


UN Association of Australia Media 
Peace Prize awards 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 22 October: 


The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, today called on television 
stations not to limit the coverage of news to events 
with ‘visual’ appeal. He said producers and 
reporters must insist that some attention is paid to 
events outside the range of TV cameras to avoid 
the perception of ‘news’ in peoples’ minds be- 
coming distorted so that they came to believe that 
news occurred only where newspeople went. 
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Mr Cohen was speaking at the Australian Film 
and Television School in Sydney during the 
presentation of United Nations Association of 
Australia Media Peace Prize awards. Mr Cohen 
said television brought the world’s conflicts into 
people’s sitting rooms every night. 


‘Today’s television determines what is news,’ 
Mr Cohen said. ‘For the average person, if it’s not 
on television then it didn’t happen. The value of 
television is its visual impact so that instead of 
“talking heads,” television prefers to show us lots 
of “blood and guts” or what the U.S. television 
producers call “bang bang”. Regrettably news 
programs are not exempt from the ratings war. The 
result is a continual demand for lots of “bang 
bang’. If you were to ask the average viewer to 
name the most violent places in the world today, | 
have no doubt that the reply would include 
Lebanon, Northern Ireland, South Africa, Nicar- 
agua, El Salvador and Chile. However, there are a 
number of countries which are not on people’s 
minds simply because they do not appear on TV.’ 


Mr Cohen said totalitarian regimes refused entry 
to foreign journalists so Iraq, Iran, Kampuchea and 
Afghanistan apparently did not exist as threats to 
world peace because they were not before peo- 
ple’s eyes on TV every night. ‘The media has a 
unique position of influence on the formulation of 
public opinion,’ Mr Cohen said. ‘Those who 
control the messages transmitted daily on the 
airwaves and in print bear an awesome responsi- 
bility to ensure that reports are objective. They 
must resist the temptation to sensationalise, to 
make news an “entertainment”. Acts of terrorism, 
racial hatred and battlefield scenes must be shown 
and condemned as ugly.’ 


Mr Cohen said Australia would be strongly 
supporting the International Year of Peace (IYP) 
which would be formally proclaimed on United 
Nations Day, 24 October. An IYP secretariat had 
been established in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs to co-ordinate activities for the year. A 
National Consultative Committee on Peace and 
Disarmament would provide advice on the best 
ways to commemorate the IYP. Mr Cohen said 
that the Federal Government had allocated about 
$3 million to mark the lYP which included a grant 
of $200 000 to the Australia Council to fund 
involvement in the year by artists. 


Both the Department of Foreign Affairs and the 
CSIRO would make documentary films on dis- 
armament and peace related issues at a cost of 
about $70000. Among other activities, indi- 
viduals and community organisations were being 
invited to apply for Government funding for IYP 
projects. 
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MV Nella Dan, the Australian chartered research-resupply vessel, pictured at the continental ice edge, Antarctica. 
(AIS photo). 


Antarctic Treaty: special 
consultative meeting on mineral 
resources 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the Australian 
Government will host the next informal session of 
the Antarctic Treaty special consultative meeting 
on Antarctic mineral resources in Hobart from 14 
to 25 April 1986. All 32 parties to the Antarctic 
Treaty will be invited to attend the Hobart 
meeting, the eighth since the negotiations towards 
an Antarctic minerals agreement began in 1982. It 
will be the first time these negotiations have been 
held in Australia. 


Mr Hayden said that there was no certainty that 
minerals in commercial quantities will ever be 
found in the Antarctic. However, against the 
possibility that development might one day be 
found to be feasible and economic, Antarctic 
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Treaty consultative parties believed it important to 
reach agreement in advance on a regime which 
would ensure that such activities were environ- 
mentally acceptable and would proceed in a 
regulated and disciplined manner. Such a regime 
would avoid the risk that mineral resource activi- 
ties could lead to a revival of the international 
rivalries which the Antarctic Treaty was designed 
to overcome and which it has so successfully 
avoided for over 25 years. 

Consultative parties have committed them- 
selves to the principle that participation in Antarc- 
tic mineral resource activities will be open to any 
country which accepts the obligations of the 
minerals regime. Consultative parties have also 
made clear that a basic consideration in the 
regime must be the protection of the unique 
Antarctic environment and its dependent ecosy- 
stems. 

Mr Hayden said that Hobart had a close 
association with Australia’s Antarctic commit- 
ments and the Tasmanian Government was pro- 
viding generous support towards the organisation 
of the meeting. 
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Australia-Indonesia: discussions on 
maritime boundaries 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia and 
Indonesia will hold talks this week on the de- 
limitation of maritime boundaries between Au- 
stralia and Indonesia. Mr Hayden said that the 
talks, which follow his meeting with Dr Mochtar 
in July, would cover complex technical matters 
and would be held in Canberra on 24-25 October. 

These would be the seventh in the series, which 
began in 1979 following the agreements of 1971 
and 1972 on the seabed boundaries to the east 
and west of the then Portuguese Timor. A Pro- 
visional Fisheries Arrangement was concluded in 
1981. 

The Australian delegation will be led by Mr J.H. 
Brook, First Assistant Secretary, Legal and Consu- 
lar Division, Department of Foreign Affairs and 
will include officials from Western Australia and 
the Northern Territory. The previous round of talks 
was held in Jakarta in November last year. 


U.S. Export Enhancement Program 
for wheat: action by GATT 


News release issued by the Acting Minister for 
Trade, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 23 October: 


The Acting Minister for Trade, Mr John Kerin, 
said today that he had been informed that the 
European Economic Community (EEC) was in- 
tending to initiate action in the GATT against the 
Export Enhancement Program (EEP) of the United 
States on wheat exports. He said this was in 
response to the announcement by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment last week of its intention to take GATT 
action against the wheat export subsidies of the 
FEC. 

Mr Kerin said it now appeared that the issue of 
export subsidies on wheat was to be brought to 
the GATT by both the U.S. and the EEC. As a result 
he hoped that meaningful and effective progress 
on resolving the general subsidisation problem 
could be made. The Minister said he welcomed 
this. Mr Kerin said the EEP operated as a direct 
subsidy on the export of wheat from the U.S. 
While the export subsidy policy of the EEC is of 
more fundamental concern to Australia given the 
range of commodities covered and the scale of 
subsidisation, Australia was concerned about the 
adverse effect that the EEP could have on the 
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stability of the world wheat market in general and 
Australia’s export markets in particular. 

The Minister said Australia’s concern about the 
EEP had already been registered bilateraily with 
the U.S. authorities. While recognising the frustra- 
tions in the U.S. with EEC subsidising policies 
which had led to the initiation of the EEP, 
Australia’s preference was for the question of 
export subsidies to be dealt with in a multilateral 
negotiating framework rather than through un- 
ilateral subsidisation policies. Mr Kerin said this 
latest move would bring the subsidy practices 
both the EEC and the U.S. into the appropriate 
multilateral forum for these matters and Australia 
would be providing strong support in Geneva fora 
close examination of this important and damaging 
issue of export subsidisation. 

More generally, Mr Kerin said Australia would 
be continuing to work hard in the GATT and all 
other appropriate places. to achieve a fairer basis 
for Australia’s wheat trade. 





United Nations Day 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said that this year’s United Nations 
Day (24 October), the fortieth anniversary of the 
entry into force of the Charter of the United 
Nations, was an opportunity to reflect upon the 
contribution of the United Nations to world 
affairs. 

In recalling the origins of the United Nations in 
the last years of World War Il, Mr Hayden paid 
tribute to the central role of a great Australian, Dr 
H.V. Evatt, in the drafting of the United Nations 
Charter at the San Francisco Conference in 1945, 
Dr Evatt saw the United Nations as the means for 
securing peace between nations and a framework 
for enhancing the social, political and economic 
progress of humanity. 

Mr Hayden said that the world had been spared 
another global conflict, although we were far from 
achieving the ideal of world peace. Among 
achievements of the United Nations were its role 
in the eradication of some major diseases, such as 
smallpox, its provision of disaster relief, its part in 
the protection and promotion of human rights, the 
help given to millions of refugees by the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, and the 
contribution of UNESCO to the fight against 
illiteracy and the preservation of cultural trea- 
sures. 

For many countries throughout the world, the 
United Nations’ greatest achievement had been its 
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role in taking them from colonial rule to national 
independence. Australia was a strong supporter of 
decolonisation and had met its obligations in this 
process, bringing Papua New Guinea and Nauru 
to independence. The Cocos (Keeling) Islands had 
freely integrated with Australia in 1984. 

Mr Hayden regretted, however, that the United 
Nations and the Security Council in particular had 
been less successful in maintaining international 
peace and security. Disputes and warfare con- 
tinued in many parts of the world. During its 
current term on the Security Council, Australia 
was seeking improved working methods to make 
the Council more effective in settling disputes and 
reducing international tensions. 

Mr Hayden saw the 40th anniversary as an 
occasion for all States to renew their commitment 
to the UN Charter and to the fundamental 
principle of the peaceful settlement of disputes. 
He said that the United Nations above all re- 
mained a symbol of peace. It was entirely 
appropriate, therefore, that the 40th anniversary of 
the United Nations coincided with the launching 
of the International Year of Peace in 1986. 

Australia, in accordance with the importance 
the Government attached to peace and security, 





had embarked on a program to ensure that the lYP 
was marked with an appropriate program of 
Government and non-government activities. An 
important element would be the focusing of 
attention, and the encouragement of reflection, on 
the basic requirements of peace in the contempor- 
ary world. 

The Australian IYP Government program in- 
cluded research projects, artistic works, publicity 
and symposia. Non-government projects were 
also expected. Government grants, providing 
‘seed-money’ for such activities which encourage 
broad community involvement, were being made 
available on the recommendation of community 
groups set up to advise the Government on 
activities for the IYP in 1986. 


IYP: issue of commemorative coin 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr Paul 
Keating, MP, on 24 October: 


The Government has decided to incorporate a 
special design on the 1986 Australian one dollar 
coin to commemorate the United Nations Interna- 
tional Year of Peace. This announcement is being 


The Secretary-General of the National Youth Bureau 
of Thailand, Dr Saisuree Chutikul, spent two weeks 
in Australia studying approaches to a wide range of 
youth problems and needs. Dr Chutikul’s visit was 
sponsored by the Australian Government and took 
her to Sydney, Adelaide, Melbourne and Canberra. 
Dr Chutikul held discussions with officers of State 
Departments of Youth and Community Affairs, spoke 
with youth accommodation groups, and inspected 
youth housing and employment projects. She studied 
many aspects of youth training including the Abor- 
iginal Islander Dance Theatre in Sydney. Dr Chutikul 
is pictured observing the principal teacher and 
choreographer of the Theatre, Mr Paul Saliba, 
instructing Ms Bernadette Walong. (AIS photo). 
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The obverse of the new one dollar coin. (The Treasury 


made on United Nations Day to link with the 
proclamation of the International Year of Peace. 

The International Year of Peace, 1986, will 
coincide with the 40th anniversary year of the 
United Nations, the world body established to 
maintain international peace and security. The 
production of the commemorative coin will com- 
plement a range of initiatives which the Govern- 
ment is undertaking in accordance with the high 
priority it attaches to the issues of peace and 
disarmament. Details of those initiatives have 
been announced by my colleague, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

The reverse side of the 1986 one dollar coin 
will feature the UN International Year of Peace 
(YP) symbol. The obverse of the coin will 
continue to feature the Maklouf effigy of Her 
Majesty, Queen Elizabeth Il, which was intro- 
duced onto Australia’s coinage in January this 
year. 

It is expected that the commemorative coin will 
be in general circulation in the latter part of 1986. 
It will also be included in the 1986 seven coin 
uncirculated and proof sets produced by the Royal 
Australian Mint. 
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photo). 


Australia-italy trade discussions 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 24 October: 


There have been significant developments in 
ltalian-Australian trade relations as a result of 
discussions held by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins with his Italian counterparts in 
Rome on 21-22 October. 

Mr Dawkins said that Italian Foreign Trade 
Minister, Mr Nicola Capria had indicated to him 
that longstanding Italian quarantine restrictions on 
Australian apples and pears would be removed in 
1986. Mr Dawkins said he welcomed this re- 
sponse to his call for the elimination of this irritant 
in the trading relationship. Removal of the restric- 
tions will give Australian apples and pears south- 
ern hemisphere seasonal access to the Italian 
market between 15 March-31 May. Mr Dawkins 
said that removal of this restriction to Australian 
apples and pears could add 100 000 cases per 
annum to Australian exports. 

Mr Dawkins said that the major part of his 
discussions had centered on proposals to give 
practical effect to the Economic and Commercial 
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Co-operation Agreement signed between Austra- 
lia and Italy last year. An immediate outcome was 
agreement that an Italian industrialists mission 
would visit Australia in November this year. The 
mission would explore a range of issues including 
two way trade, investment, technological co- 
operation and joint ventures aimed at the Asian 
Pacific region. 

Mr Dawkins said that a joint working group had 
been established to give practical effect to the 
Economic and Commercial Co-operation Agree- 
ment. He added that he would be calling for 
Australian private sector involvement in the work- 
ing group ‘to provide a counterpart to Italian 
representation. This practical co-operation at 
business level would give a new dimension to the 
relationship between the two countries. 

Mr Dawkins said that perhaps the most signifi- 
cant part of his discussions concerned the poten- 
tial for business between the Italian and Australian 
motor vehicle industries. Largely as a result of the 
stimulation of the Government's motor vehicle 
plan, the Australian industry had become much 
more competitive, innovative and export oriented. 
Both Foreign Trade Minister, Capria and Minister 
of State Participation, Darida assured Mr Dawkins 
that they would facilitate access to the Italian 
industry. He said that Specialist Trade Commis- 
sioner for Automotive Products, John Reddaway 
would be making an early visit to Italy to pursue 
the matter. This offered the prospect of repeating 
the successes already achieved by the Australian 
Automotive Industry in Detroit and Tokyo. 


Australia-Indonesia: discussions on 
maritime boundaries 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 25 October: 


The seventh in a series of meetings between 
officials from Australia and Indonesia to discuss 
maritime boundaries delimitation between the 
two countries was held in Canberra on 24-25 
October. The first meeting in the series took place 
in 1979. The Australian officials’ delegation was 
led by the First Assistant Secretary, Legal and 
Consular Division, Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr J.H. Brook, and the Indonesian delegation was 
led by the Director, Legal and Treaties Affairs, 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Ms P.M. Luhulima. 


The meeting was conducted in a friendly and 
constructive atmosphere. The exchange of in- 
formation and expression of views improved each 
delegation’s understanding of a number of issues, 
including the possibility of a Joint Development 
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fone as a provisional arrangement in the area 
known as the ‘Timor Gap’ pending the delimita- 
tion of the seabed boundary in that area. 

. The delegations agreed to report the results of 
the meeting to their Governments. The two 
delegations agreed that further discussions at an 
early date would be useful. They, therefore, 
agreed that they would recommend to their 
Governments that a further meeting of officials be 
held at a mutually convenient time. 


French nuclear test at Moruroa Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 25 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, deplored the news today that France 
had conducted another nuclear test explosion at 
Moruroa Atoll. The seismological station at Raro- 
tonga recorded a nuclear test having been carried 
out at Moruroa Atoll on 25 October. New Zealand 
scientists estimated that the blast had a yield of 5 
kilotonnes. 


Mr Hayden recalled that he had made plain on 
numerous occasions, including recently at the 
United Nations, Australia’s opposition to French 
testing in the South Pacific. There was no justifica- 
tion for the continuation of nuclear testing at 
Moruroa Atoll. If France insisted on conducting 
these tests it should do so on its home territory, 
especially if the tests were as harmless as France 
claimed. 


Mr Hayden disputed French claims that the 
report by scientists from Australia, Papua New 
Guinea and New Zealand who visited Moruroa 
Atoll in 1983 established that the nuclear tests 
were ‘completely harmless’. The tests had not 
been given a long-term environmental bill of 
health. The countries of the South Pacific, unlike 
France, had no option but to be in the region for 
the long-term. 


The Economist accurately stated the situation 
last week, Mr Hayden said, when it wrote that the 
French only bred distrust when they ignored the 
critical parts of the report and claimed that it 
vindicated them completely. 


Mr Hayden noted that in the period since the 
last French test the South Pacific Forum had 
endorsed the treaty establishing a South Pacific 
nuclear free zone. One of the basic objectives of 
this treaty, now signed by nine countries including 
Australia, was a ban on all nuclear tests in the 
region. In continuing to conduct such tests France 
was, therefore, acting in a way directly contrary to 
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the strong and clear sentiment of countries of the 
South Pacific. 

Mr Hayden also noted that recently there had 
been a number of high level visits from France to 
the test site including by a political delegation, led 
by the Prime Minister and the Minister for 
Defence, which had observed the latest test. He 
commented that the presence of French political 
leaders at Moruroa Atoll could not legitimise 
France’s nuclear testing program there. The atti- 
tude of the people of the Pacific, whose homes 
and futures are in that region, and whose opposi- 
tion to testing was clear and deep, was the single 
significant opinion on this issue. 

In response to French objections that Australia 
was singling France out for criticism and ignoring 
testing by other nuclear weapons countries, Mr 
Hayden repeated that Australia had made abun- 
dantly clear that it wanted an end to all testing by 
all countries. The United States, the Soviet Union, 
Britain, China and France all knew that. Australia 
would continue to do all it could to achieve the 
early conclusion of a comprehensive test ban 
treaty. 

If the United States or the United Kingdom were 
testing in South Pacific territory Australia would 
take exactly the same position as it takes about 
French testing at Moruroa Atoll. But the fact was 
that France is the only country which continues to 
test outside the home territory of a nuclear 
weapon State. 

Pending a comprehensive test ban the least the 
world had a right to expect was that the location 
of tests would be limited to the home territory of a 
nuclear weapon State rather than exported to 
nuclear free regions. As well as that, the interim 
period before a comprehensive test ban treaty 
should be as short as possible and all countries 
should continue to respect the restrictions on 
testing provided for in the Partial Test Ban Treaty 
and the Threshold Test Ban Treaty. 


French nuclear test at Moruroa Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today re-iterated. Australia’s strong 
condemnation of French nuclear testing in the 
South Pacific. The seismological station at Raro- 
tonga recorded a nuclear test having been carried 
out at Moruroa Atoll on 27 October. New Zealand 
scientists estimated the blast had a yield of 15 
kilotonnes. Mr Hayden said this was the sixth test 
this year and the 71st underground test at Moruroa 
since 1975. 
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Mr Hayden recalled that the first test in the 
current series was conducted just two days ago 
with the French Prime Minister and the Minister 
for Defence in attendance. He observed that the 
French had embraced a lost cause if they thought 
that advertising the tests in this way would lead 
South Pacific countries to come to accept them. 


Mr Hayden said Australia was and would 
remain implacably opposed to nuclear testing in 


the South Pacific. Other South Pacific countries “oe 





felt exactly the same way, he added, and referred 
to the recently-concluded South Pacific nuclear 
free zone treaty which had as one of its basic 
objectives a complete ban on nuclear tests in the 
region. Mr Hayden again disputed French claims 
that the tests were ‘completely harmless’. In 
addition to the long-term environmental risks 
referred to in the 1983 report by scientists from 
Australia, New Zealand and Papua New Guinea, 
Mr Hayden wondered how many tests Moruroa 
Atoll could absorb and contain even in: the 
short-term. 

Mr Hayden again said that if France felt 
compelled to conduct nuclear tests it should de so 
on its home territory. The French people and 
France's neighbours in Europe might be more 
willing to believe that the tests were harmless. 

Mr Hayden also emphasised that there was a 
special dimension to Australia’s opposition to 
French nuclear testing only because France con- 
ducted its tests in the South Pacific. Australia 
remained strongly committed to a comprehensive 
test ban treaty that would end all testing by all 
countries, 


Apartheid: appointment of former 
Australian Prime Minister to the 


~Commonwealth group on South 


Africa 
News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 28 October: 


The Commonwealth accord on southern Africa, 
concluded at Nassau last week, included as one of 
its important elements a decision to establish a 
small group of eminent Commonwealth persons 
to encourage a process of dialogue and reform in 
South Africa. Mr Malcolm Fraser has accepted the 
Government's request to serve as a member of the 
group. 

The central objective to which | and other 
Commonwealth leaders addressed ourselves at 
Nassau was to see an effective process of change 
and reform begun in South Africa, The core 
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elements of Australia’s approach to the Meeting 
were a two-pronged strategy of a package of 
measures of pressure, for implementation against 
a timetable of action, and mechanisms for dia- 
logue. Those elements were accepted by other 
leaders and are embodied in the accord. 


The measures agreed on by the Commonwealth 
against South Africa build effectively on the steps 
that have been taken in recent weeks by the 
international community — notably the United 
States, the European Community, and other coun- 
tries including Australia. 


It was not our purpose at Nassau to impose 
sanctions measures for their own sake. We all 
recognised the desirability of the Commonwealth 
playing its own constructive role to develop 
proposals to assist the peaceful transition of South 
Africa to a non-racial society based on universal 
adult suffrage. Commonwealth leaders acknow- 
ledged that it was for the people of South Africa 
themselves to work out the details of their own 
political and constitutional future. We realised 


that it would not be appropriate for the Common- 
wealth to be intrusive or prescriptive. 

Nevertheless, at a time when some of the major 
elements of South African society have begun to 
talk to each other across the apartheid barrier in 
the face of hostility from the South African 
Government, | and other leaders felt that the 
Commonwealth could facilitate the process of 
dialogue. This was the basis of Australia’s initia- 
tive to form the group of eminent persons, 
independent individuals not currently active in 
politics, which was endorsed by the Meeting. 

| am very pleased that Mr Fraser will be a 
member of the group. He is an Australian whose 
credentials on South Africa are highly regarded by 
African leaders and | am confident that he will 
make a valuable contribution. His nomination 
will be communicated to the Governments of 
Zambia, the Bahamas, India, the United Kingdom 
and Zimbabwe, as well as to the Commonwealth 
Secretary General, who along with Australia, are 
responsible for determining the group’s composi- 
tion and mandate. 








The General Manager of the National Elec- 
tricity Board of Malaysia, Mr Y.B. Dato 
Mohd Jalaluddin bin Zainuddin, visited 
Australia from 27 September to 19 October 
to inspect power schemes and to meet the 
heads of several State electricity commis- 
sions. In Tasmania, he met the Commission- 
er of the Hydro-Electric Commission, Mr 
Russ Ashton, and inspected the Gordon 
River Power Development in the south-west 
of the State. Accompanied by his family and 
the Board’s Senior Training and Education 
Officer, Mr Mohammed Anuar bin Yusoff, 
Mr Jalaluddin also visited the Wavenhoe 
Power Scheme near Ipswich in Queensland 
and the Wilson transformer in Victoria. 
About 80 students from the Board are 
currently studying at universities throughout 
Australia and part of Mr Jalaluddin’s prog- 
ram was to check on the progress of those 
enrolled in Tasmania and Queensland. 
Power station superintendent at the Gordon 
River Power Development, Mr Kevin Hardy 
(left) is pictured explaining the operation of 
a turbine to Mr Jalaluddin, (right) and Mr 
Anuar. (AIS photo). 
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international Cotton Advisory 
Committee meeting 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 28 October: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr john 
Kerin, opened the 44th plenary session of the 
International Cotton Advisory Committee (ICAC) 
in Sydney today. The Minister praised the Austra- 
lian cotton industry for its innovation and high- 
lighted its impressive record of achievements in 
research and marketing. 


‘Australia is particularly proud to be hosting the 
ICAC plenary in 1985 as it coincides with an 
important milestone in the history of the Austra- 
lian cotton industry,’ the Minister said. ‘This year 
production topped the one million bale mark and 
-over 90 per cent of this will be sold on the 
: international market, generating some $350 mil- 
lion in foreign exchange.’ 


In welcoming delegates to Australia the Minis- 
ter said, ‘The ICAC is the major international 
organisation of cotton producers, traders and 
users. The Australian industry is highly efficient,’ 
said Mr Kerin ‘and its level of technical expertise 
would be among the highest in the world. The 
industry has developed a sound reputation as a 
reliable supplier of high quality fibre in many 
overseas markets.’ 


The Minister cautioned the meeting about its 
response to the dramatic fall in world prices 
associated with the current global surplus of 
cotton. ‘There will be no easy remedy to the 
current cotton surplus,’ Mr Kerin said. ‘Interven- 
tion in the market will not provide a viable 
solution. Such action may produce short-term 
relief and may assist as an interim measure but in 
the long-term producers must be exposed to true 
price signals,’ he explained. Mr Kerin added that it 
was this exposure to the market place which had 
provided the necessary environment for the Au- 
Stralian industry to innovate and adjust. 


The Minister explained that Australia was parti- 
cularly vulnerable to the policies of agricultural 
subsidisation and trade protection adopted by 
other countries. He stated that the rules of the 
GATT are quite ineffective for agricultural trade. 
‘Australia is a strong supporter of a new GATT 
round of discussions and it is essential that these 
focus on the inclusion of fair and effective rules on 
agricultural trade,’ Mr Kerin said. 


The ICAC plenary is being attended by 300 
delegates, including some 200 from overseas. It is 
being held at the Sheraton-Wentworth Hotel and 
will continue till 1 November. A panel discussion 
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on fibre consumption is scheduled for 29 Octo- 
ber, and on 30 October the conference will 
discuss developments in cotton research, includ- 
ing the Australian industry's leadership in the field 
of pest control and crop management. A number 
of overseas delegates will be remaining in Austra- 
lia after the plenary to tour the cotton growing 
areas and visit other areas of the country. 


Visit by Nicaraguan Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign a 


Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 October: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the visit to 
Australia of the Nicaraguan Foreign Minister, Fr 
Miguel d’Escoto Brockmann would now take 
place on 26 November-2 December. The visit was 
earlier scheduled for late August, but was post- 
poned at the request of the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment. 

Mr Hayden said that Fr d’Escoto’s visit would 
reciprocate Mr Hayden’s visit to Nicaragua in 
September last year and would permit further 
discussion of recent developments in the region, 
including the Contadora process. The visit would 
also strengthen bilateral relations. 


Review of foreign investment policy 


News release issued by the Acting Treasurer, Mr 
Chris Hurford, MP, on 29 October: 


The Government has decided to make a num- 
ber of substantial modifications to the existing 
foreign investment policy. These will streamline 
the existing processes, facilitate certain types of 
investment proposals and contribute to the Gov- 
ernment’s wider aim of reducing the burden on 
business of Government regulation. 

At the same time, the policy will continue to 
recognise the need for a balance to be struck 
between the economic benefits of foreign invest- 
ment and community concerns about foreign 
ownership and control of Australia’s industries 
and resources. 

The Government's foreign investment policy is 
based on a recognition that foreign investment has 
made, and can continue to make, a substantial 
contribution to the development of Australia’s 
industries and resources. In adding to the funds 
available for investment and by providing access 
to new technology, skills and overseas markets, 
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foreign investment provides scope for growth in 
economic activity, employment and incomes to 
be higher than it would otherwise be. . 

The Government welcomes and encourages 
foreign investment that has beneficial economic 
effects and is consistent with the needs and 
aspirations of the Australian community. In its 
assessment of proposals for investment in Austra- 
lia, the Government will continue to give substan- 
tial weight to: 
@ development 

aspects; 

è keeping the degree of foreign ownership and 
control within acceptable bounds; and 

® ensuring that through the Australian equity 
participation guidelines there are opportunities 
for Australians to participate in the develop- 
ment of local industries and resources. 

The economic benefits claimed for foreign 
investment proposals will continue to be assessed 
on a case-by-case basis by the Foreign Investment 
Review Board (FIRB) and the Government. While 
the primary objectives and basic procedures of the 
foreign investment policy remain unchanged, the 
modifications we are introducing will facilitate 
some investment proposals and streamline ex- 
isting procedures. 


and employment creating 


Opportunities test 


It has been decided to discontinue the practice 
of requiring the demonstration that specific oppor- 
tunities have been provided for Australian parti- 
cipation (e.g. by public announcement) by the 
parties to foreign investment proposals of in- 
tended acquisitions of significant Australian 
businesses, acquisitions of rural land and real 
estate. 

Experience with this aspect of the policy has 
shown that only very rarely has it resulted in a 
successful Australian bidder coming forward. At 
the same time, however, the public announce- 
ment requirement has caused concern to both 
prospective foreign purchasers and Australian 
vendors because of its possible detrimental effects 
on their business interests. In this way it may also 
have been prejudicial to the attraction of worth- 
while foreign investment to Australia. This change 
removes an irksome feature of the policy and 
represents a significant act of business deregula- 
tion. 

Public knowledge of takeover proposals will 
continue where the target is a publicly listed 
company, given that proposed acquisitions are 
required to be announced under the Companies 
(Acquisition of Shares) Act. This should cover 
most major company takeovers. In many other 
cases, most particularly in respect of real estate 
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and rural land, experience has shown that, 
through market knowledge and efforts by the 
vendor to interest Australian as well as foreign 
purchasers, appropriate opportunities already 
have been made available to Australians. It would 
normally seem to be in the commercial interests of 
vendors of Australian businesses to provide 
opportunities for purchase by Australian interests. 

The Australian equity participation guidelines 
for new businesses and projects will be main- 
tained and will not be altered by the abolition of 
the opportunities test. 


Amendments to thresholds under foreign 
investment policy 


The Government also has decided upon 
amendments to a number of the thresholds under 
foreign investment policy: 

è an increase from $2 million to $5 million in the 
administrative threshold for investment propos- 
als coming within the scope of the Foreign 
Takeovers Act; 

@ an increase from $5 million to $10 million in 
the threshold below which proposals by foreign 
interests to establish new businesses (in sectors 
other than the media and civil aviation) are 
exempt from examination under foreign invest- 
ment policy; and 

@ an increase from $350 000 to $600 000 in the 
value of real estate that may be acquired 
without seeking foreign investment policy 
approval. Henceforth, this exemption threshold 
will be applied on the basis of aggregate real 
estate holdings. 

These adjustments are at least in line with the 
increase in prices since the current threshold 
levels were established some years ago but in 
some instances more than maintain the real values 
of the thresholds. The administrative threshold for 
acquisition proposals does not exempt proposals 
below the threshold from notification under the 
Foreign Takeovers Act. The Government. will 
continue to be able to intervene, if necessary, in 
proposals which raise sensitive issues. 


Non-bank financial intermediaries and 
insurance companies 


The Government has decided that, in the light 
of the measures it has taken to deregulate financial 
markets, and the foreign investment policy mora- 
torium in respect of merchant banking, it would 
not make any sense to revert to the previous, 
restrictive policy. Under the moratorium of the 
past 12 months 24 merchant banks have been 
restructured while around 60 new merchant 
banks have been established. These developments 
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should be of significant benefit to Australian 
consumers of such services, as well as providing a 
useful boost to activity in the service sector. 


As well as considering future arrangements for 
merchant banks, the opportunity has been taken 
to review the policy which should apply to other 
non-bank financial intermediaries (nbfis) and in- 
surance companies, which currently remain sub- 
ject to the same restrictive policy as that applied to 
merchant banking before the moratorium. 


For the future the Government has decided that: 


@ all new business proposals in the nbfis and 
insurance sectors involving investment of less 
than $10 million will be exempt from foreign 
investment screening; and 

@ proposed new businesses involving investment 

- of $10 million or more and takeovers of existing 
businesses will be subject to foreign investment 
policy such that: 


— proposals involving nbfis (such as merchant 
banks and finance and leasing companies) 
will be approved unless it is considered that 
they would be contrary to the national 
interest. Under these arrangements the FIRB 
would have the opportunity to recommend 
to the Government that particular proposals 
were judged to be contrary to the national 
interest and to indicate the grounds for this 
view (these grounds could exist where the 
costs arising from, for example, the incor- 
poration of a tax minimisation arrangement, 
a serious reduction in competition in a 
sub-sector of the market, or adverse effects 
on shareholders and/or creditors were cons- 
idered to outweigh any economic benefits 
the proposal might offer); 

— proposals involving insurance companies 
and businesses will be subject to the 
general foreign investment policy criteria, 
including the requirement for net economic 
benefits; and 

— the $5 million administrative threshold for 
acquisition proposals will apply in the nbfis 
and insurance sectors. 

in deciding on these changes, the Government 

considered that it would be appropriate for the 
insurance sector to be subject in future to the 
same policy as applies to most other tertiary 
services. In its assessment of the economic be- 
nefits offered by acquisition proposals in the 
insurance sector, the Government would give 
particular consideration to acquisitions that would 
- lead to rationalisation of the industry, while taking 
account of the implications of such proposals for 
foreign ownership and control in the industry. As 
regards the nbfis sector, the Government took into 
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account that some of the special features that once 
contributed to the development of a restrictive 
foreign investment policy in this sector no longer 
exist. The policy changes in respect of nbfis are 
consistent with the deregulation of the finance 
sector. 


Real estate development 


The requirement for 50 per cent Australian 
equity participation in proposals for the develop- 
ment and sale of real estate to Australians is to be 
modified; henceforth the requirement will apply 
only in cases where the development is of a major 
and/or long-term nature (ie, developments costing 
$10 million or more and/or taking five years or 
more to complete). The requirement for 50 per 
cent Australian equity participation in proposals 
for the development and retention of real estate 
will remain. 

Real estate developers with approved annual 
programs for the purchase and development of 
land will be allowed a grace period of six months 
from the date of purchase of the land before 
attempting to introduce 50 per cent Australian 
equity. In line with the treatment of life insurance 
companies, purchases of real estate by general 
insurance companies will be exempted from 
notification under foreign investment policy. Such 
purchases would remain subject to the prudential 
guidelines of the Insurance Commissioner. 


Amendments to the Foreign Takeovers Act 


Finally, it has been decided to amend the 
Foreign Takeovers Act to: 
® exempt acquisitions by foreign investors of 

existing mining exploration rights; and 
® increase from $3 million to $20 million the 

threshold above which ‘offshore takeovers’ are 

subject to notification under the Act. 

Offshore takeovers and acquisitions of mineral 
exploration rights do not generally raise sensitive 
foreign investment policy issues and are not now 
required to satisfy the normal policy guidelines. In 
particular, offshore takeovers do not involve a loss 
of Australian ownership and control, merely the 
indirect passage of ownership and control of an 
Australian business from one foreign interest to 
another. Mining exploration ventures are not 
required to provide for Australian equity participa- 
tion. Any proposed mineral development arising 
from exploration, however, would still need to be 
submitted for foreign investment policy approval 
and would be subject to Australian equity parti- 
cipation guidelines. 

The necessary amendments to the Act in respect 
of proposals for offshore takeovers and acquisi- 
tions of existing mineral exploration rights will be 
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introduced as soon as possible. Such proposals 
that are submitted prior to the proposed legislative 
changes coming into effect will be treated in 
anticipation of the changes. 

The policy changes | have outlined represent, in 
aggregate, an important movement towards re- 
ducing the burden on business of foreign invest- 
ment regulation. Reasonable opportunities will 
remain for sensitive proposals for investment in 
Australia to be screened. 


Study of overseas shipping practices" 


News release issued by the Minister for Trans- 
port, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 29 October: 


The Australian maritime mission has returned 
from a study tour examining developments in 
overseas maritime industries. This was announced 
today by the Minister for Transport, Mr Peter 
Morris, who said that the mission’s report on their 
trip was expected in late November and would be 
widely circulated. 

‘The mission which included senior representa- 
tives from Government, sea-going unions and 
Australian shipowners has been examining inter- 
national developments in the shipping industry 
and is now finalising its report,’ Mr Morris said. ʻI 
met with the mission in New York, Oslo and 
Copenhagen during my recent overseas visit to 
progress transport issues in the U.S. and Europe. | 
was most impressed with the progress being made 
by the study team.’ 

Members of the mission told the Minister today 
that they would recommend to their organisations 
that an ongoing committee at senior industry level 
be established to examine the mission’s findings 
which are aimed at furthering the efficiency and 
expansion of the Australian shipping industry, 
including crewing and training. 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, page 
777 and No. 9, September 1985, page 912. 


Visit by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to PNG 


Edited news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 30 
October: 


Mr Bill Hayden will be making an official visit 
to Papua New Guinea from 6-10 November. The 
travel will be undertaken on a RAAF aircraft. 
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Central America: Contadora Treaty 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 30 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today reiterated Australian Govern- 
ment support for efforts by the Contadora coun- 
tries (Colombia, Mexico Panama, Venezuela) to 
encourage a negotiated solution to Central Amer- 
ican problems. 

Mr Hayden said that, following a period of 
stalemate, the meeting of Contadora and Central 
American Foreign Ministers in September had 
achieved an advance in negotiations towards a 
Contadora Treaty. The countries involved had set 
up a negotiating group charged with attempting to 
achieve this goal within a 45-day period which 
began on 7 October. 

Mr Hayden was pleased that a support group 
comprising Argentina, Brazil, Peru and Uruguay 
had been formed to give more active encourage- 
ment to the Contadora process. He said that it was 
important that all countries interested in a peace- 
ful solution to the problems of Central America 
offer support and encouragement for Contadora 
efforts during the current negotiations. In addition, 
it was essential that the countries directly involved 
demonstrate in the talks a will to bring about a 
successful outcome. 


Trade: negotiations with the USSR, 
Italy, Iraq and India 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 30 October: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, said 
in Canberra today that his just completed overseas 
visit had opened the way for structural changes in 
Australia’s relationships with four of its major 
trading partners. These changes could produce 
significant new opportunities for Australian expor- 
ters of bulk foodstuffs, coking coal, manufactures 
and services. 


Soviet Union: proposed umbrella agreement 
on commodities 


Mr Dawkins said that the centrepiece of the visit 
had been talks in the Soviet Union with Soviet 
Deputy Prime Minister Arkhipov, Agriculture 
Minister Mesyats and First Deputy Foreign Trade 
Minister Zhuravlev. The major outcome of these 
discussions was an invitation by Deputy Prime 
Minister Arkhipov to Australia to submit a propos- 
al for an umbrella agreement on commodities. 

Mr Dawkins said that Australia’s exports to the 
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Soviet Union last year were worth some $900 
million, making it our second largest market for 
commodity exports. Despite this strong perform- 
ance, there were nevertheless concerns about 
Australia’s position in the market place. Australia 
was the only one of the Soviet Union’s major 
wheat suppliers which did not have a long-term 
agreement; after rapid growth in exports over the 
last five years, Australia has sold no sugar in the 
Soviet Union in 1985 and meat and dairy sales 
tended to be sporadic. 

Mr Dawkins said that Soviet authorities had 
made it clear over a number of years that the 
major inhibiting factor for Australia in the Soviet 
market was the imbalance of trade: in 1984-85 
Soviet exports to Australia had been only $29 
million. 

Mr Dawkins said that in his discussions he had 
sought to confront this problem directly. He had 
told Soviet authorities that Australia took Soviet 
concerns about the imbalance seriously, and had 
already introduced a number of measures to assist 
Soviet efforts to market in Australia. Mr Dawkins 
said he had gone on to invite the Soviets to stage a 
trade display in Australia and had offered to 
appoint one or more market experts to assist them. 
Nevertheless, in the final analysis, success would 
only be won by the Soviets’ own efforts. 

Mr Dawkins said that this positive and realistic 
attitude had resulted in the invitation by Soviet 
Deputy Prime Minister Arkhipov to Australia to 
submit a proposal for an umbrella agreement 
covering trade in commodities. Mr Dawkins said 
this offered the possibility of negotiating more 
assured access to the Soviet market for wheat, 
sugar, dairy products and meat and could put 
Australia’s exports to the Soviet Union on a more 
stable footing than hitherto. The Department of 
Trade would, in liaison with marketing boards and 
commodity exporters, quickly draw up a draft 
agreement for submission to the Soviets, Mr 
Dawkins said. Soviet commodities of interest to 
Australia could include petroleum, timber, fertilis- 
er and chemicals. 


Italy: new access for apples and pears and 
automotive product exports 


Mr Dawkins said that the second leg of his 
overseas visit had been Italy, where he had held 
discussions with Italian Foreign Trade Minister, 
Mr Capria and Minister for State Participation, Mr 
Darida. 

Mr Dawkins said he had made two main points 
in the discussions. One was that Australia had a 
substantial trade deficit with Italy, mainly because 
Italy, as a member of the European Economic 
Community, would not allow entry of Australian 
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foodstuffs exports. Secondly, despite the fact that 
there is a strong natural base for manufactures 
trade between Italy and Australia, with over one 
million Australians of Italian descent, Italy is in 
fact our poorest market for manufactures in the 
EEC. 

Mr Dawkins said that Italy had made a positive 
gesture in response to the first point by agreeing to 
remove quarantine restrictions on apples and 
pears early in 1986. This is expected to result in 
exports to Italy of up to 100 000 cases of apples 
and pears per year. 

On the question of manufactures trade, agree- 
ment had been reached on how to proceed with a 
working group established under Australia’s Eco- 
nomic and Commercial Co-operation Agreement 
with Italy. A first move would be the visit of an 
industrialists’ mission to Australia next month. 
Secondly, and perhaps more importantly, the two 
Italian Ministers had agreed to facilitate access of 
the Australian motor vehicle industry to the Italian 
industry. Mr Dawkins said he would send Mr John 
Reddaway, a specialist Trade Commissioner for 
automotive products, to Italy to follow up. Finally, 
Mr Dawkins said his delegation had been in- 
formed that after trial shipments of steaming coal 
this year and next, Italy is likely to make volume 
purchases in 1987. 

Mr Dawkins also noted that Italy would be 
fielding two syndicates, sponsored by major 
Italian industrial enterprises, to compete in the 
America’s Cup. This would attract a great deal of 
public attention in both Italy and Australia and 
offered a unique opportunity to expand tourism, 
trade and investment opportunities between the 
two countries. 


Iraq: long-term wheat agreement 


In Iraq Mr Dawkins attended the meeting of the 
Australia-Iraq Joint Commission which took place 
in Baghdad between 22-24 October. 

Iraq has been a significant purchaser of Austra- 
lian cereals and Mr Dawkins said he was pleased 
to announce that Australia has concluded a 
five-year wheat agreement with Iraq. The new 
agreement provides for the supply and purchase 
of a minimum of six million tonnes of wheat over 
its five-year term. At current prices the total value 
of arrangements under this agreement could be of 
the order of $1 billion. An important aspect of the 
new agreement is the provision for purchase of 
other grains in addition to the wheat commit- 
ments. The immediate benefit of this new provi- 
sion has been illustrated by the successful negotia- 
tion of a sale of rice to Iraq — the first in many 
years. 
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These sales represent an excellent outcome for 
Australia’s cereal producers, particularly given the 
difficult world market for wheat and the aggres- 
sive export marketing practices currently being 
employed by the United States and the EEC. 

During his visit Mr Dawkins met the First 
Deputy Prime Minister, Taha Yassin Ramadan; the 
Minister for Trade, Hassan Ali; and the leader of 
the Iraqi delegation to the Joint Commission for 
Agriculture and Agrarian Reform, Minister Siddiq 
Abdul Latif Younis. 

Mr Dawkins said that during the discussions the 
Iraqi delegation had shown particular interest in 
the provision of Australian agricultural equipment 
and services and in opportunities to send students 
to Australia for specialist training. Iraqi authorities 
expressed great interest in following up recent 
purchases of Australian seed drills with other 
agricultural equipment and tractors. Student train- 
ing had been discussed in the light of new 
Australian arrangements for full fee paying over- 
seas students. 

Mr Dawkins said he hoped that Australia would 
continue to be a reliable competitive long-term 
supplier of cereals to Iraq. Mr Dawkins said that 
regular meetings of the Joint Commission will 
assist us in this goal and looked forward to 
welcoming a delegation from Iraq to Australia for 
the next meeting. 


India: new focus on trade potential 


The final leg of the visit was India, Mr Dawkins 
said. During two days of talks, Mr Dawkins met 
the Indian Minister for Commerce, Minister for 
Power and Minister for Steel and Mines. Mr 
Dawkins said that Australia’s exports to India were 
$234 million last year, but he was convinced that 
there was potential for substantially greater trade, 
given the enormous size of India. In his talks he 
had, therefore, suggested that both sides bypass 
the usual exchanges on petty trade irritants and 
seek to explore the broader issue of exploiting the 
overall trade potential. Mr Dawkins said that he 
saw this as particularly important given that the 
Indian Prime Minister, Rajiv Ghandi would visit 
Australia in February 1986, and this would raise 
the profile of the overall trading relationship. 
Accordingly, Mr Dawkins had proposed, and 
India had agreed, that a ‘mining, minerals proces- 
sing and heavy engineering’ working group 
should be established as a first step towards an 
Australian-Indian Business Co-operation Council. 
The group would be composed mainly of business 
and commercial interests and was meant to be an 
umbrella under which deals and contracts would 
be advanced. 
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Mr Dawkins said the prospects for Australian 
mining equipment and services exports to India 
seemed particularly good. Because of its mineral 
development over the last 15 years, Australia had 
acquired the most up-to-date technology and 
experience in all aspects of coal mine surveying, 
developing, materials handling, and project man- 
agement. Much of this expertise was readily 
transferable to the Indian environment. 

Mr Dawkins said that to expedite preparations 
for Prime Minister Ghandi’s visit and to progress 
his initiative on the working group, the Secretary 
of his Department, Mr John Menadue, would go to 
New Delhi in a few weeks. 

Mr Dawkins also noted that one of the best 
prospects for increase in Australia’s exports to 
India was coking coal. During his visit he had, on 
behalf of the Australian Government, invited the 
Minister for Steel and Mines, Mr K.C. Pant, and 
officials from the Steel Authority of India Ltd to 
visit Australia at the earliest opportunity. 

Mr Dawkins concluded by saying he had also 
exchanged views with India on the new round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations, about which 
India has some reservations. Mr Dawkins said that 
he had pointed out that Australia’s record in 
respect of trade liberalisation for products of 
interest to India had been excellent but that further 
liberalisation was increasingly dependent on a 
new round. Reservations about some aspects of 
the round, for example the inclusion of new items 
such as services trade, should not be allowed to 
obscure its basic objective of greater trade liber- 
alisation. Mr Dawkins said that an early start to the 
new round was imperative. 


Australia to sign UN convention 
against torture 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia will 
sign the United Nations International Convention 
Against Torture. The Convention was adopted by 
the United Nations General Assembly on 10 
December 1984 and opened for signature on 4 
February 1985. It is a significant step towards 
effectively combatting the abhorrent practice of 
torture. Mr Hayden noted that adoption of the 
Convention was gratifying for the Australian 
Government which accorded a high priority to the 
promotion and protection of human rights. 

Australia had participated actively in the nego- 
tiations which had led to agreement on the 
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Convention. Signature would be a clear express- 
ion of continuing Australian support for the 
eradication of torture in all countries. Mr Hayden 
commented that signature by Australia indicated 
our commitment to the aims and principles of the 
Convention. Consultations would now be pursued 
with State and Northern Territory Governments 
and relevant federal authorities in the hope that 
Australia would be in a position to ratify the 
Convention as soon as possible. 


AUSSAT to commence commercial 
operation 


News release issued by the Minister for Com- 
munications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 31 
October: 


The 1984-85 AUSSAT Pty Ltd Annual Report 
released today highlights a year of intense activity 
as the development phase of the National Satellite 
System drew to a close and AUSSAT geared up to 
begin commercial service, the Minister for Com- 
munications, Mr Michael Duffy, said today. Mr 
Duffy said highlights during the year included: 
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@ the completion of the manufacture of the first 
two satellites; 

è modification of the third satellite by adding two 
small antennae to allow coverage to be ex- 
tended to the South West Pacific region, 
including New Zealand; 

® completion of all Major City Earth Station 
(MCES) buildings and the commissioning of the 
main satellite control centre at Belrose and the 
back-up facility at Lockridge in Perth; 

è installation of all communications antennae at 
each MCES completed and the communica- 
tions equipment installation program on sche- 
dule; 

è a number of major customer contracts finalised 
with several other contracts at an advanced 
stage of negotiations; and 

è finalisation of a contract with ARIANESPACE to 
launch AUSSAT’s third satellite in mid-1986 
two years ahead of original plans. 

‘The 1984-85 year has been one of special 
significance for AUSSAT in bringing the develop- 
ment phase of the National Satellite System to a 
successful conclusion,’ Mr Duffy said. ‘A great 
deal has been achieved in the space of three 
years, since contracts were let in 1982 for the 





The AUSSAT link station at Belrose, Sydney. (AIS photo). 
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manufacture of three satellites and the construc- 
tion and equipping of eight major earth stations in 
each State and Territory capital city.’ 


That so much had been completed on schedule 
was a tribute to the dedication of all AUSSAT staff, 
their suppliers and contractors, Mr Duffy added. 
AUSSAT 1 was launched aboard space shuttle 
Discovery, on 27 August and was now fully 
operational in its geostationary orbit at 160 
degrees E longitude. The ABC had concluded final 
commissioning testing and were using the satellite 
for test program transmissions for ABC TV and 
three ABC radio stations in all States and Terri- 
tories. 


‘These test program transmissions will continue 
over the next few weeks after which the ABC will 
begin converting to the AUSSAT System from the 
existing Remote Area Television Scheme (RATS) 
which utilises the INTELSAT satellite system,’ Mr 
Duffy said. Soon after 18 December the ABC 
would unofficially begin the new Homestead and 
Community Broadcasting Satellite Service 
(HACBSS) specific to each satellite zone, or 
footprint, across Australia. The official start date 
for HACBSS was 26 January 1986. 


‘With the introduction of HACBSS a new era 
begins which, when coupled with the Govern- 
ment’s policy to provide equality of commercial 
television services to all Australians, will greatly 
improve communications and the lifestyles of 
people who to date have been badly underser- 
viced,’ Mr Duffy said. ‘The development of the 
National Satellite System and the commencement 
of service is an achievement to benefit all Austra- 
lians and one of which we all can be proud’, the 
Minister added. 


Overseas students policy: links 
between Australian and Malaysian 
educational institutions 


Speech by the Minister for Education, Senator 
Susan Ryan, to the International Development 
Program of Australian Universities and Colleges 
meeting, in Canberra, on 31 October: 


| am very pleased to be able to join you at this 
meeting today, and to extend a welcome from the 
Australian Government to the Vice-Chancellor 
and other representatives from Universiti Sains 
Malaysia. | hope that the series of meetings and 
discussions which you have been having with 
various Australian institutions have been useful, 
and will lead to many more contacts in the future. 
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| am sure that both the formal and informal 
discussions which will take place today will also 
be very useful. There is considerable interest 
around Australia in the overseas students policy, 
in all its aspects. 

Australia has had, and continues to have, a 
long-term interest in educational provision for 
overseas students, and in participating in the 
educational life of the region. Our Government is 
committed to an overseas students policy which 
will guarantee Australia’s place as provider of 
education services. 


The practical results of that commitment are 
reflected in the completion this year of a major 
re-assessment of our overseas students policy 
following the work the Jackson Committee re- 
viewing Australia’s foreign aid and, more particu- 
larly, the review of the private overseas students 
policy chaired by Professor Goldring. 

In making our decisions on overseas students 
policy the Government has been aware of a range 
of competing pressures — economic, educational 
and cultural. | am confident that our policy, which 
accommodates fully sponsored students, subsi- 
dised private overseas students, and the marketing 
of full-cost courses, provides the appropriate 
balance for a long-term, coherent and educa- 
tionally sound policy. 

There has been a lot of recent attention given to 
one aspect of recent changes to the policy, 
namely the marketing of full-fee courses, but it 
should be remembered that Australia’s history of 
provision of education services for overseas stu- 
dents is a long one. 

The International Development Program has, of 
course, been around since 1969, initially under 
the aegis of the Australia Vice-Chancellors Com- 
mittee but more recently with the Colleges of 
Advanced Education (CAE) participation and grea- 
ter formal involvement of the Government 
through the Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau (ADAB). The activities of the International 
Development Program over the years have en- 
riched overseas and Australian education im- 
measurably. 

The importance of the place of Malaysia in 
Australia’s overseas students program can hardly 
be over-stated. In numbers terms alone, Malaysia 
contributes over half the private overseas students 
in Australia at both secondary and tertiary levels. 

There have also been various programs which 
have been developed with Malaysia. For instance, 
the South Australian College of Advanced Educa- 
tion has an agreement with the Malaysian author- 
ity for indigenous people through which Malay- 
sian students undertake a course in vocational 
training involving full time on-campus study at 
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that college in Adelaide. Similar programs operate 
at Hawthorn Institute for Malaysian, Indonesian, 
and Nepalese students. Such programs involve 
these institutions in co-operative endeavours with 
the Technical and Further Education (TAFE) col- 
leges and local industry. 

There are many more examples around the 
country of programs which have been developed 
specifically to meet the needs of not only Malaysia 
but also other nations of the region. | am sure that 
the coming years will see a considerable expan- 
sion of such programs. One of the avenues for that 
expansion will be through the marketing of 
full-fee courses. 

As many of you would be aware, while the 
emphasis of the Government remains on the 
subsidised elements of the overseas students 
program, there are a number of new opportunities 
arising regarding full-fee paying students. In 
March of this year | announced the major ele- 
ments of the overseas students policy, and in July 
the detailed guidelines under which universities 
and CAEs will be able to offer full fee courses for 
overseas students." 

At the same time, an Australian Government 
education services mission went to various South 
East Asian countries, including Malaysia, to ex- 
plore the potential for the development of a 
consolidated approach to marketing Australian 
courses at full-cost. Arising from that report, and 
in order to accommodate the increasing eagerness 
and enthusiasm evidenced in Australian institu- 
tions, the Government announced in September 
the strategy for the marketing of full fee education 
services.” 


That strategy is designed to facilitate marketing 
of Australian courses while ensuring that the 
fundamental nature and stability of the Australian 
education system is maintained. Marketing will, 
therefore, be through existing Government- 
funded institutions or their commercial arms only; 
and Australian students will not be able to gain 
entry on a full-fee paying basis. 

However, considerable flexibility remains for 
institutions to develop courses for marketing. 
Possibilities include: 

è undergraduate courses which may be under- 
taken either in Australia, overseas, a combina- 
tion of the two, or through a program of 
external studies; 


è short courses of up to six months, which may 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, 
pages 226 and 266; No. 6, June 1985, page 563; and 
No. 7, July 1985, page 644. 

2. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 9, September 1985, 
page 921. 
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Senator Susan Ryan. (AIS photo). 


be offered in Australia, overseas, or a combina- 

tion of both; 

è post-graduate courses which may be offered 
entirely in Australia or partially overseas; and 

è vocational or technical training associated with 
public and private sector development and 
infrastructure projects. 

To co-ordinate the marketing of such courses, 
the Government has decided to establish educa- 
tion units, to provide a focal point for all aspects of 
the overseas students program. These units, which 
will be staffed by officers from the Department of 
Education’s Overseas Students Office, and from 
the Australian Trade Commission, will deal with 
the range of educational and trade matters con- 
cerned, and should greatly facilitate information 
and procedures for overseas students. 

While the Government has not yet decided 
where these education units will be established 
initially, clearly there would be considerable 
claim for one in Malaysia. 

The notion of establishing education units is to 
bring together all the necessary information and 
expertise required for the provision of education 
services from Australia. Similar impulses lie be- 
hind the establishment earlier this year of the 
Overseas Students Office in my Department, as 
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the central administration and policy advice body 
on the overseas students policy. | am sure we have 
already felt the benefits of bringing together much 
of what has previously been a rather diffuse 
program. 

| have outlined the strategy for marketing of 
education services which the Government has 
adopted, but of course there is much more than 
marketing involved, even if we are only talking 
about full-cost services. This new development 
involves a range of educational issues. There are 
many complex and sensitive questions which 
have to be resolved in any education interchange. 
For instance, there is the question of academic 
standards and recognition of qualifications. Clear- 
ly, it is highly desirable that qualifications gained 
in, or provided by, Australia are recognised in 
other countries; and equally that qualifications of 
those countries are well understood and recog- 
nised in Australia. Such mutual recognition means 
that the processes for admitting students become 
simpler, as do, for instance, staff interchanges and 
course development. 





However, for such recognition, the interests of 
maintaining academic standards have to be satis- 
fied, for all the parties concerned. That is just one 
example of the issues which need detailed nego- 
tiation in any academic interchange, and | am 
sure all of you would be able to provide me with 
many more. One of the best ways to go about 
making these arrangements is through close 
institution-to-institution contact, possibly by some 
sort of twinning arrangement, so that the relevant 
experts are brought directly together. That is also 
why the exercise in which you are involved today, 
and the visits which have preceded it, are so 
important. | 

In your deliberations today, you may rest 
assured in the knowledge that the Australian 
Government supports a long-term and stable 
overseas students program. 

We recognise the importance, particularly in 
educational and cultural terms, of close participa- 
tion in the educational life of this region. That 
participation is being supported through all the 
elements of our overseas students policy — the 
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Two United States Navy guided missile frigates, USS Reid and USS Brooke, arrived in Sydney on 1 October. The 
ships berthed at the Garden Island naval dockyard for a seven-day visit prior to joining the commemorative Coral Sea 
Battle exercises with the Royal Australian Navy and the Royal Australian Air Force. The 3500-ton USS Brooke, 
pictured moving towards her berth in Sydney Harbour with the Opera House and the Harbour Bridge in the 
background, is commanded by Commander Albert S. Paton and has a complement of 17 officers and 245 enlisted 


men. (AIS photo). 
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sponsored students program, the subsidised ele- 
ment, and the full-fee provision of education 
services. | am sure this meeting today will result in 
many very productive developments in years to 
come. | wish you well i your meeting. 


Defence Co-operation Program: 
Pacific patrol boats 


News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 31 October: 


An order for four additional Pacific patrol boats 
was announced today by the Minister for De- 
fence, Mr Kim Beazley. He said ‘Australian 
Shipbuilding Industries (ASI) of Jervoise Bay, WA 
now has a contract for seven boats valued at 
$19.2 million in June 1985 prices.’ Mr Beazley 
said the decision to increase the number of boats 
to be built followed formal confirmation from 
Papua New Guinea that it wished to take delivery 
of four of the vessels. The Papua New Guinea 
Prime Minister, Mr Somare, foreshadowed this 
decision after discussions with the Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, in Port Moresby on 16 
September. The other three boats are intended for 
Western Samoa, Vanuatu and the Solomon ls- 
lands. 

Mr Beazley said that the aim of the project was 
to assist Pacific countries establish or maintain 
effective national maritime surveillance capabili- 
ties in their large maritime resource zones. ‘The 
ASI 315 is a multi-purpose vessel designed to 
undertake a number of tasks in addition to its 
primary fisheries surveillance role, including dis- 
aster relief, search and rescue, medical evacua- 
tion and personnel transport tasks. While the new 
patrol boats are not intended as replacements for 
the Attack Class vessels presently in service with 
the PNGDF, they provide improved capabilities 
compared with the older vessels including signifi- 
cantly greater range and endurance, better sea- 
keeping capabilities, more internal space and a 
water making capability.’ 

Mr Beazley said the vessels to be provided to 
Papua New Guinea would be equipped with 
20mm guns and 50 calibre machine guns under 
the Defence Co-operation Program to meet PNG’s 
special needs. Mr Beazley said provision has been 
made in the contract with ASI to increase the 
number of vessels should other South Pacific 
countries wish to join the project later. The total 
project cost for the seven vessels is $32.2 million 
in June 1985 prices including RAN training in 
Australia, RAN advisory personnel posted to 
participating countries and Departmental man- 
agement costs. 
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MENADUE, Cynthia. Shadows on the Shoji: a 
personal view of Japan. John Ferguson, Sydney, 
1985. 


Price: $14.95. 


Available from booksellers or the publishers, John 
Ferguson Pty Ltd, History House, 133 Macquarie 
Street, Sydney, NSW 2000, Australia. 


This book is a personal account of Japan and its 
people by an Australian, Cynthia Menadue. In 
1977 Cynthia’s husband, John Menadue, was 
appointed Australian Ambassador in Tokyo. 
Cynthia describes in this volume her role as a 
diplomat’s wife, and the opportunity her resi- 
dence in Japan gave her to develop her deep love 
of this country and its people. 


The Menadues travelled widely in Japan, both 
privately and on official business, and upon her 
return to Australia, Cynthia started the Cynthia 
Menadue Japan Minshuku Tours. Many Australian 
tourists enjoyed her ‘different way of seeing Japan’ 
and this book also provides a guide to Japan for 
prospective travellers. 


The first edition of this book was published in 
Japanese in 1983 by Simul Press, Tokyo. 


CANNON, Michael. Australia: Spirit of a Nation: 
a bicentenary album. Currey O'Neil Ross, 
Melbourne 1984. 


Price: $29.95. 


Available from booksellers or the publishers, 
Currey O'Neil Ross Pty Ltd, 56 Claremont Street, 
South Yarra, Victoria, 3141, Australia. 


Michael Cannon has spent nearly 40 years work- 
ing as a journalist and historian in Melbourne, 
Sydney and London. He is currently editor-in- 
charge of the official series historical records of 
Victoria. 


The cover of this book is adorned with a 
reproduction of a section of the Tom Roberts 
painting ‘The Opening of the First Commonwealth 
Parliament’, which ably introduces this largely 
pictorial record of Australia’s patriotic traditions. 
The volume is richly illustrated with panoramas, 
portraits, photographs, documents and symbols of 
Australia since European settlement. 


Beginning with the early European sea voyagers, 
the work includes the exploration and settlement 
of the ‘Great South Land’, the struggles and 
triumphs of the pioneers, the growth of the 
colonies towards federation and the impact of 
seven wars. Cannon evokes the spirit of Australia’s 
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heroes and describes their influence on the 
development of Australians as a people. 


FLINT, David. Foreign investment law in Austra- 
lia. Law Book Company, Sydney, 1985. 


Price: $69.50. 


Available from booksellers or the publishers, the 
Law Book Company Limited, 44-50 Waterloo 
Road, North Ryde, NSW, 2113, Australia. 


This book provides an outline of law and policy in 
the field of foreign investment, incorporating a 
detailed reference to the law and policy relating to 
regulation of foreign investment at the federal 
level, and including the relevant constitutional 
provisions. State regulations are also discussed as 
is the related matter of foreign exchange control. 
There are chapters on taxation and the law in 
relation to government contracts. The protection 
of industry is not discussed in this volume. The 
law and policy was researched to 8 July 1985. 


David Flint is Associate Head of the School of Law 
at the New South Wales Institute of Technology. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


OCTOBER 

15 Guatemala 
Mr J.P. McCarthy presented his Letters of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 

31 Switzerland 
Mr D.A. Townsend presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 

OCTOBER 

9 Denmark 


Mr Erling Birger Abrahamson presented his 
Letters of Credence as Ambassador. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published in 1936 as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, is a monthly publication of the 
Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
The views expressed in articles appearing in AFAR are 
not necessarily those of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the Australian Government. Provided 
acknowledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced except 
where it is indicated that copyright is not held by the 
Australian Government. Enquiries about AFAR should 
be sent to: The Editor, Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 
2600 Australia. 


Publications 


Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased from 
Commonwealth Government Bookshops or through: 
Mail Order Sales, Australian Government Publishing 
Service (AGPS), GPO Box 84, Canberra, ACT 2601 
Australia. 


Titles available: 
Annual Report Department of Foreign Aftairs 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record (AFAR) 


‘My Dear P.M.’ Letters from R.G. Casey to S.M. Bruce 
1923-29. 
Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol. 1 (1937-1938) 
Vol. Il (1939) 
Vol. III (January-June 1940) 
Vol. IV (July 1940-June 1941) 
Vol. V (July 1941-June 1942) 
Vol. VI (July 1942-December 1943) 
Select Documents on International Affairs 
Australian Treaty Series 
Uranium, the Joint Facilities, Disarmament and 
Peace 


Publications on aid: 
ADAB Annual Review 
Bilateral Program 
DAC Memorandum 
Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance Prog- 
ram (Budget Paper No. 9) 
Key Statements 


Statistical Summary: Australian Official Develop- 
ment Assistance to Developing Countries 
Report of the Committee to Review the Australian 
Overseas Aid Program (Jackson Committee) 
Other information on overseas aid is available from: 
The Information Unit, Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau, GPO- Box 887, Canberra, ACT 2601 
Australia. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Fiftieth anniversary of the Department of Foreign Affairs 


| am pleased to have this opportunity to introduce this special edition of AFAR commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the Department. The nineteenth of November marks the date when, in 1935, External 
Affairs was formally established as a separate Department, and its first Secretary, Colonel W.R. 


Hodgson, was appointed. 


In 50 years Australia has lived through a 
momentous series of worldwide social and poli- 
tical changes, changes which have profoundly 
affected the nature and the work of this Depart- 
ment. World War II, the Cold War, the disarma- 
ment debate, the rapid growth in the number of 
independent countries, a new awareness of our 
position in the Asia-Pacific region, the emergence 
of new regional alignments and conflicts, the 
growth of multilateral governmental institutions, 
the spread of world business and transnational 
business organisations, the explosion in world 
tourism: in all these areas the Department has 
seen its role shaped and its challenges arise. 

Of course, the Department’s growth has not 
only been affected by world events. By its very 
nature, this Department's development has mir- 
rored the development of an Australian national 
identity. Our growing sense of independence from 
Great Britain, our concern to maintain the alliance 
with the United States, our interest in the Asian 
region — these sentiments have all been reflected 
in the pattern of expansion of the Department and 
in the priorities it has been set and has set itself. 

But the work of Foreign (and External) Affairs 
and public awareness of its activities have played 
a significant role in reinforcing this sense of an 
independent national identity by projecting it 
overseas. In carrying out the increasingly wide- 
ranging and diverse functions, including the 
demands arising from a great increase in the 
Australians travelling overseas, | believe that the 
officers of the Department have generally suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the trap of falling into the pose 
and habits of the international diplomat. Indeed, 
they have effectively preserved and projected 
those characteristics of being Australian that we 
see as important to our individuality and to our 
national identity. 

The most important overall objective for the 
Department as a whole is to maintain a sharp 
focus on its objectives in pursuit of the Australian 
Government's foreign policy goals and to engage 
in a continuing, hard-edged internal examination 
of the assumptions underlying our perceptions of 
Australia’s national interests. While working with- 
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Dr Stuart Harris. 


in an overall framework of foreign policy goals 
and objectives, foreign ministries of small to 
middle-ranking powers such as Australia are 
usually forced into pursuing those goals substan- 
tially through reactions to unpredictable events. 
This is because they deal with an everchanging 
international environment over which the govern- 
ments they serve have limited influence. While 
recognising this reality in our case, the Depart- 
ment has to ensure that these reactions are 
consistent with its specified longer-term objec- 
tives if it is to provide the best-focussed, most 
far-seeing advice to the Government. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs today is an 
organisation with a proud record of service to 
Australia. It is fitting to pay tribute here to the 
many men and women whose professionalism 
and dedication over the years has contributed to 
making this so. 

This occasion should not, however, be simply a 
time for nostalgic reminiscence or self- 
congratulation. Our 50th anniversary should 
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Aerial view of Parliament House and the Administration Building under construction. (Photo courtesy of National 
Library). 


cause us to reflect on where we stand now, to look 
afresh at the nature of our work, and to re- 
examine the objectives we have set ourselves. We 
also need to examine critically the methods and 
institutions we are currently employing to achieve 
these objectives to ensure that we can be respon- 
sive to the ever-changing demands made upon us. 
Today more than ever Foreign Affairs has an 
important role to play in Australia’s self-definition 
in terms of its place in the region, and in the 
world. Its capacity to play that role fully and 
effectively depends, however, upon our own 
ability to respond flexibly and constructively to 
new approaches and new ideas. 

Finally, we should recognise some of the 
implications of the future. The world of interna- 
tional relations has altered fundamentally over the 
last 50 years. The same can be said of the work of 
a foreign service. Whatever else might be said 
about it, we can be sure that conditions will 
change even more rapidly over the next 50 years. 
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It is our preparedness for change, our receptivity 
to new ideas and our adaptability to new condi- 
tions which will be the real test of this Department 
in its second 50 years. 


Stuart Harris 
Secretary 
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The Department of Foreign Affairs: 1935-1985 


by W.J. Hudson* 


Dynamic empires and the shifting sands of federations do not make for tidy history and this is nowhere 
better illustrated than in Australia’s experience of Departments of External and Foreign Affairs. It is 84 
years since the birth of Australia’s first Department of External Affairs, which was not in the modern 
sense a Department of External Affairs at all. It is 64 years since the birth of a second Department of 
External Affairs, which was an administrative fiction. 

What we are marking in 1985 is the creation 50 years ago of what was virtually a third Department of 
External Affairs. At its re-birth in 1935 it was a tiny department of half a dozen officers occupying a 
couple of rooms in the old West Block building in Canberra and it had no diplomatic staff overseas to 


administer. 


It was to be another five years before Australia embarked on diplomatic representation overseas. Still, 
and apart from a name change in 1970, the present Department of Foreign Affairs dates from the little 
administrative structure of 1935 and this year it celebrates its half century. 


The Department of External Affairs was one of 
seven departments of state created in 1901 to 
service the new Australian Federal Government in 
Melbourne but it was curiously titled in that the 
six federating colonies very explicitly had de- 
clared their aversion to independence from the 
British Empire centred on London. The federation 
fathers saw independence as the probable ulti- 
mate point in Australia’s evolution; for the time 
being, they preferred the economic and military 
comfort to be had in a powerful empire and for 
them, and for the imperial Parliament which gave 
it legitimising blessing to the enterprise, the new 
colonial federation (however grand its title of 
Commonwealth) was no more self-governing or 
independent than had been its component col- 
onies, now called States. Moreover, while the 
colonies were happy to surrender their potential 
for separate evolution towards independence, so 
that Australia would not one day comprise several 
nation States along Latin American lines, they 
were jealous enough of their separateness to want 
only limited union and they carefully limited the 
functions granted to the new seventh government, 
the Federal Government. 

One function which the colonies did grant to 
the Federal Government, with whatever misgiv- 
ings and subsequent bickering, was primacy in 
dealings with London, the federation’s only legiti- 
mate point of contact with the world outside. And 
because in those years Prime Ministers and 
Premiers did not have their own departments of 
state and yet were obliged to administer depart- 
ments to qualify for cabinet membership, the early 





* Dr W.J. Hudson is the Editor of Historical Documents, 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 
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federal Prime Ministers, whether also Ministers for 
External Affairs or not (and most of them were), 
used the Department of External Affairs as their 
secretariat, primarily for their dealings with Lon- 
don through the Governor-General here and the 
Colonial Office there. When the Prime Minister's 
Department was instituted in 1911, the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs lost its principal raison 
d’étre and in 1916 it was abolished, a fate also 
related to the determination of the energetic Prime 
Minister of the day, W.M. Hughes, to keep firmly 
in his own hands all external dealings in time of 
war. 


The war of 1914-18 was fought between 
empires, but nationalism in Europe and the 
quickly invented war aims of the Allies saw 
marked concentration after the war on individual 
nation States as the entities in international 
politics. Empires still existed, however, and when 
the League of Nations was established after the 
war in a serious effort to resolve conflict between 
States with words rather than bullets, its covenant 
was so framed as to allow membership to self- 
governing colonies like Australia. 


Australia was as anxious as ever to remain part 
of a strong British Empire but separate mem- 
bership of the League forced on her a degree of 
separate international political activity — for one 
thing, she now administered the former German 
colony of New Guinea under a mandate awarded 
by the victorious Allies but with accountability to 
the League — and it was mainly to meet the 
chores associated with League membership that in 
1921 a Department of External Affairs was re- 
established in Melbourne (the federal seat not 
moving to Canberra until 1927). This though was 
a department more in name than in fact: its 
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Minister until 1932 was the Prime Minister of the 
day, its permanent head was the permanent head 
of the Prime Minister’s Department, and it en- 
joyed no separate budgetary allocation. In fact, it 
functioned as, and was known as, the External 
Affairs Branch of the Prime Minister’s Department. 


During the 1920s complex and subtle changes 
were made to relations between the United 
Kingdom and the white settler societies overseas 
— so subtle that scarcely anyone in Australia at 
the time fully comprehended their significance. 
One outcome was that Australia, formerly a 
dependency of the United Kingdom crown, now 
virtually became a kingdom in its own right. 
Where formerly Australian Federal Ministers had 
access to the Crown through United Kingdom 
Ministers, now only Australian Ministers would 
advise the Crown on Australian federal matters, 
and the monarch’s representative, the Governor- 
General, no longer would be as well the agent of 
the United Kingdom Government. 


This meant that, inter alia, the King of Australia 
now could engage in separate diplomatic dealings 
with foreign States, but Australia still saw itself as 
essentially a British State and for economic, 
strategic and sentimental reasons Australian Gov- 
ernments, always fearful of threat to Australia’s 
long lines of communication with distant markets 
and distant sources of military succour, were in no 
hurry to take Australia into independent diploma- 
cy. Australia had been pulled along unwillingly in 
the 1920s in the wake of Canada, the Irish Free 
State and South Africa which differed from Austra- 
lia in history and ethnic composition and, in the 
case of the former two, could relax in their 
physical proximity to great powers which must 
defend them in defending themselves. 


It was not until 1935, therefore, that an Austra- 
lian Federal Government, reacting to an ominous 
international situation and taking advantage of 
Australia’s reluctant independence, created at 
least the potential for an Australian foreign office. 
Already with its own Minister (Senator Sir George 
Pearce), the Department of External Affairs in 
1935 was separated from the Prime Minister's 
Department and given its own permanent head 
(Colonel W.R. Hodgson, whose background was 
in military intelligence) and its own budgetary 
allocation. It was a tiny department with half a 
dozen officers and, despite the age of some of 
them, it was a department of novices. The 
Department began at once to recruit university 
graduates but, when it was decided in 1939 that 
Australia should proceed to open diplomatic posts 
overseas, the Department could not yet provide 
officers to head those posts. The first Minister to 
the United States in 1940 was R.G. Casey, 
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formerly Minister for Supply, though in the 1920s 
an officer of the department; the first Minister to 
Japan in the same year was Sir John Latham, Chief 
Justice of the High Court, though in 1932-34 
Minister for External Affairs; the first High Com- 
missioner to Canada, also in 1940, was Sir 
William Glasgow, a former soldier and politician; 
the first Minister to China in 1941 was Sir Frederic 
Eggleston, a former Victorian politician. It was not 
until 1945 that career officers from the Depart- 
ment were thought ready to serve as Heads of 
Mission, Hodgson in Paris and A.T. Stirling in 
Ottawa. 


A feeling that Australia had suffered for lack of 
its own sources of information in the late 1930s, 
the fear of physical vulnerability during the 
1939-45 war, the post-war emergence of nation 
States in Asia under indigenous governments and 
renewed emphasis on international organisation 
for the peaceful resolution of conflict, all impelled 
Australia in the 1940s and early 1950s very 
rapidly to expand the Department of External 
Affairs as a source of expertise on international 
affairs and to expand the diplomatic service 
administered by the Department. Well into the 
1950s the Department still had to look outside its 
own ranks for heads of mission. Some posts were 
held to be of such crucial significance as to need 
the appointment of former Cabinet Ministers able 
to speak for Australia with special knowledge and 
authority, and it was not until 1964 that a career 
man was made Ambassador in Washington (J.K. 
Waller) and it was only in 1980 that a career man 
went to London as High Commissioner (Sir James 
Plimsoll), though a former head of the Prime 
Minister’s Department, Sir John Bunting, had been 
appointed to London in 1975. 


A High Commission in London, it might be 
noted, had been opened back in 1910 but for 
many years the High Commissioner was seen as 
little more than manager of Australia House, 
home to public servants working in London. Even 
after changes in imperial relations in the 1920s, it 
was held that the King of a British dominion could 
scarcely send an Ambassador to himself as king of 
another dominion, and High Commissioners in 
British countries were taken to represent govern- 
ments rather than heads of state — a distinction 
which survives, not always with logic in the case 
of Republics in the Commonwealth, to this day. It 
might also be noted that because as a colonial 
federation Australia at first limited its external 
dealings to London through the Prime Minister, 
the High Commission in London was adminis- 
tered by the Prime Minister's Department, passing 
in 1972 to what had been re-named Foreign 
Affairs in 1970. 
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Lack of experience also marked the early 
Secretaries (permanent heads) of the Department. 
Hodgson was succeeded in 1945 by W.E. Dunk, a 
public servant with a background in finance and 
auditing. He was replaced in 1947 by John 
Burton, then only 32, a member of the Depart- 
ment but for a long time secretary to the Minister 
for External Affairs, Dr H.V. Evatt, and with limited 
diplomatic experience. It was only with the 
appointment of Alan Watt in 1950 that the 
Department had an experienced diplomat at its 
head. Watt and his immediate successors (Arthur 
Tange from 1954, James Plimsoll from 1965 and 
Keith Waller from 1970) were men of rare stature 
and under them the Department and its diploma- 
tic service flowered. Indeed, the Department now 
seemed to have talent to spare: its officers on a 
number of occasions were appointed to senior 
positions in other departments, in two instances 
becoming permanent heads of other departments, 
and Tange went from External Affairs to become 
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The March 1945 visit of Mrs F.D. 
Roosevelt to FAO Headquarters in 
Rome where she was presented with 
a copy of ‘The Story of FAO’ by 
Frank McDougall, Australian Special 
Assistant to the Director-General. 
(Photo courtesy of FAQ). 


permanent head of the Department of Defence. 
Australia has never had an elite diplomatic service 
separated from the rest of the federal public 
service but the Department has always handled its 
own recruitment and, apart from a few years in the 
1940s when non-graduates were accepted, it has 
chosen graduates according to demanding 
criteria. The Department at times has been seen as 
socially elitist but probably the products of 
selective high schools, in fact, have had most 
impact on it. 


The Department has never enjoyed a monopoly 
in the handling of Australia’s external relations. 
Departments like Trade, Defence, Immigration 
and the Treasury for long have operated overseas 
in their own right, some for much longer than 
Foreign Affairs, and in recent years almost every 
federal agency and even State Governments have 
developed a host of international connections. 
This at times has led to some debate as to Foreign 
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Affairs’ co-ordinating role, if any, and as to 
whether Foreign Affairs should have its own 
expertise in areas primarily the concern of other 
departments. Much has depended on ministerial 
attitudes. Relations between Foreign Affairs and 
Defence became very intimate in the 1950s and 
1960s, for example, in part because a series of 
Ministers in both portfolios attached importance 
to the link, especially when Foreign Ministers 
tended to see foreign relations primarily in 
Strategic terms. 

More straitened economic times in the 1970s 
and 1980s have seen the palmy days of the 
Department's constant expansion largely pass. Its 
activities, however, remain substantial. Since the 
1940s, and irrespective of parties in power, it has 
been accepted in Canberra that Australia’s surviv- 
al and prosperity cannot be assured by military 
power or even solely by alliance diplomacy and 
that Australia’s best strategy for survival comprises 
constructive international business. This led Au- 
stralia from the first to take a very active role at the 
United Nations and in the various organisations 
operating under its umbrella. It has also led 
Australia to react positively to the emergence of a 
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host of States in the wake of the great decolonisa- 
tion process which has been in train since the 
1940s. Whereas at its birth in 1935 the Depart- 
ment serviced no missions overseas, in 1985 it 
handles relations with 140 countries and services 
missions in 91 of them. 

Some things have been lost over the years. 
When the Department, like Canberra itself, was 
young and small, officers were known to take their 
dogs to work with them, and one officer rode a 
horse to work. There was a camaraderie which 
could not survive great expansion: today the 
Department has a staff of 1770 officers in Canber- 
ra and 800 overseas, with a further 2000 locally 
recruited staff overseas. Into the 1950s some 
heads of mission wrote very long despatches of 
scholarly note; today vast quantities of material 
flow through a large and sophisticated com- 
munications system, and computer specialists 
walk the corridors. There was an intimacy which 
had to disappear, with a sense of brotherhood 
giving way to management consultants’ seminars. 

Such is life. Doubtless when the Department 
celebrates its centenary in 2035 some will look 
back to the halcyon days of the 1980s. 


Australia’s delegation to the League of Nations in 1924. (Photo courtesy of National Library). 
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The origins and growth of professional diplomacy in 
Australia 


by P.G. Edwards* 


During the last 40 years one of the most significant developments in world politics has been the process 
of decolonisation. Throughout what is now known as ‘the Third World’ countries have passed from 
colonial status to independence with great speed. These new nations have been obliged, sometimes 
literally overnight, to assume responsibility for their own foreign policies, requiring the immediate 
establishment of a foreign office and diplomatic representation in other countries and before 
international organisations. 

Australia has not followed this pattern. Its development from colonial status to full political and legal 
autonomy has been slow and often hesitant, an uneven evolution rather than a revolution. Indeed, we 
Australians cannot point to a single specific date for our independence: we are now preparing to mark 
the bicentenary, not of the end of our colonial status, but of its beginning, with the first European 
settlement in 1788. The hesitancy and unevenness of this development has been particularly marked in 


the development of Australia’s foreign policy institutions. 


This paper reviews the growth of professional 
diplomacy in Australia since 1901, as Australia 
has passed from being a British colony through the 
ambiguities of Dominion status to complete 
autonomy in international politics. It concentrates 
on events during the first half of this century, 
suggesting that these events have left enduring 
effects on the processes by which Australian 
foreign policy is made. The paper argues that on 
three occasions Australia was on the brink of 
founding institutions on which professional di- 
plomacy might have been founded. In each case 
the development was abortive. In examining the 
circumstances surrounding these three occasions 
and from those attending the origins of the 
present-day Department of Foreign Affairs, this 
paper suggests that two enduring themes emerge 
from the often confusing administrative history of 
the making of Australian foreign policy — the 
dominance of the Prime Minister and the relative 
weakness of the professional advisers." 

When six British colonies were joined together 
by an act of the United Kingdom Parliament to 
form the Commonwealth of Australia on 1 January 
1901, they created a colonial federation, not an 


*Dr Peter Edwards is the Official Historian at the 
Australian War Memorial of Australian involvement in 
the Vietnam War. Formerly a member of the Historical 
Research Section of the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
he is the author of the book Prime Ministers and 
Diplomats; The Making of Australian Foreign Policy 
1901-1949 (Oxford University Press, Melbourne, 
1983). This article was presented to the 16th Interna- 
tional Congress of Historical Sciences, Stuttgart, Feder- 
al Republic of Germany, in August. 
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independent nation. As the first Prime Minister, 
Edmund Barton, said during the first election 
campaign: 

There could be no foreign policy of the Common- 

wealth. The foreign policy belonged to the Empire. 

(Cheers.)? 
Australia’s role was to make representations to the 
authorities in London, who would formulate a 
foreign policy for the whole Empire. Both consti- 
tutional lawyers and practising politicians 
accepted these narrow limits, yet the new Com- 
monwealth’s powers to make laws on ‘external 
affairs’ and ‘relations with the Pacific islands’ soon 
came to be more significant than the framers of 
the constitution had expected. The bases of an 
Australian foreign policy rapidly became discerni- 
ble, taking the form of both representations to the 
government in London and direct dealings with 
American, Japanese and other consular officials in 
Australia. Relations with Britain were always 
handled by the Prime Minister, while the Minister 
for External Affairs was responsible for immigra- 
tion, territories (notably Papua) and relations with 
Pacific islands, the major subjects of Australian 
interest in world affairs. Most of the significant 


1. This paper summarises the relevant portions of P.G. 


Edwards, Prime Ministers and Diplomats: The Mak- 
ing of Australian Foreign Policy 1901-1949 (Oxford 
University Press, Melbourne, 1983). References to the 
relevant source material will be found in that book 
and, apart from those listed below, are not repeated 
here. 

2. Brisbane Courier, 28 February 1901, cited in R. 
Norris, The Emergent Commonwealth (Melbourne, 
1975), page 207. 
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developments in the first decade of Australian 
foreign policy occurred when either Barton or his 
successor, Alfred Deakin, was simultaneously 
Prime Minister and Minister for External Affairs. 


A Department of External Affairs was one of the 
seven new departments created on 1 January 
1901 by the first executive act of the new 
Commonwealth. Until a separate Prime Minister's 
Department was created in 1911, this Department 
also served that function. Thus the Secretary (or 
administrative head) of the Department of External 
Affairs was the senior official in charge of both 
representations to London and the ‘external’ 
activities associated with migration, territories and 
the Pacific islands. The occupant of this position 
from 1901 to 1916 was Atlee Arthur Hunt, an able 
and urbane barrister who had been associated 
with Barton during the federation movement. He 
soon established a place for himself of some 
influence as an adviser. In 1904, for example, he 
played a significant role in persuading the short- 
lived Labor Government to maintain the subsidy 
granted to the trading company Burns, Philp and 
Co. for its services in the South Pacific, despite the 
hostility of many Labor parliamentarians towards 
the company. 

Hunt also engaged in some direct diplomacy, 
most notably by negotiating an immigration 
agreement with the Japanese Consulate-General. 
In 1907 he accompanied Deakin to the Colonial 
Conference, becoming the first senior public 
servant to attend a colonial Prime Minister at such 
a conference. Despite his anger at being excluded 
from the conference-room by the Colonial Office 
officials, he established good relations with them 
and thereby supported the work of his political 
superiors. In 1909 Hunt accompanied Sir Charles 
Lucas, head of the Dominions Department of the 
Colonial Office, on a visit to Fiji and pressed 
Australia’s case on aspects of Pacific policy. 

In the first decade of the new Commonwealth, 
Hunt had, therefore, become a significant adviser 
on external relations to the Prime Minister. This is 
the more remarkable when it is recalled that, 
according to the leading historian of the Foreign 
Office, it was only in about 1906 that the 
permanent head of that office emerged as an 
important policy adviser rather than a chief 
clerk.3- Hunt did not oversee any overseas mis- 
sions, apart from the High Commission in London 
after 1909, nor was there any explicit intention to 
create a foreign office under him, but the pattern 


3. Zara Steiner, The Foreign Office and Foreign Policy 
1898-1914 (Cambridge, 1969), pages 70-82, 91-94; 
Steiner, ‘The Last Years of the Old Foreign Office 
1898-1905’, The Historical Journal, Vol. 6, 1963, 
page 133. 
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of events suggested that neither development was 
impossible. Instead, after about 1910, two factors 
served to constrain his role in external policy. The 
first was the creation of a Prime Minister's 
Department in 1911. Hunt’s department was 
thereafter restricted to the more routine aspects of 
policy on immigration and territories, while the 
more significant matters, involving representa- 
tions to London, were handled by the Prime 
Minister and his Department. 


The second constraint was the predominance of 
the Labor party in government between 1908 and 
1916. Hunt was regarded with suspicion by many 
Labor parliamentarians who correctly regarded 
him as more inclined to support the policies of 
non-Labor leaders such as Barton and Deakin. 
Labor Ministers for External Affairs increasingly 
excluded him from any significant role in the 
making of external policy. The abolition of the 
Department of External Affairs in 1916 and its 
replacement by a Department of Home and 
Territories, with Hunt as Secretary, was essentially 
a recognition of a fait accompli. 


The only overseas representation envisaged by 
Australian Governments in the early years of the 
new federation was a High Commission in Lon- 
don, following the example Canada had set two 
decades earlier. This office was established in 
1909 and the first High Commissioner, Sir George 
Reid, took up the post in the following year. 
Although Reid, a former Prime Minister, travelled 
widely through Britain, Europe and North Amer- 
ica, his interests were social and commercial 
rather than political. Two of the next three High 
Commissioners were also former Prime Ministers, 
but none attempted to use the position to exert 
significant influence on Australia’s external poli- 
cies. From the outset the High Commission 
operated as a congeries of specialist sections, 
each acting on instructions from its parent depart- 
ment in Australia, with the principal emphasis on 
promoting trade, investment and migration. No 
attempt was made to equip it with officers 
specialising in imperial and foreign relations. The 
High Commission, one might say, was like a 
modern embassy — without the diplomats. 


The Prime Minister of Australia from 1915 to 
1923 was W.M. Hughes. His actions in 1916 in 
abolishing the Department of External Affairs and 
bringing the High Commission in London under 
the control of the Prime Minister’s Department 
were typical of his style in external relations, 
which was more presidential than prime- 
ministerial. Whether in Australia, in London or in 
Paris for the Peace Conference, Hughes kept close 
personal control over Australia’s imperial and 
foreign relations. His natural inclination to avoid 
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Dr H.V. Evatt and Winston Churchill outside No. 10 Downing Street during World War II. (Photo courtesy of Nationa! 
Library). 


consultation with his Cabinet colleagues was 
reinforced by the way in which imperial policy- 
making was conducted. The contribution of the 
Dominions to the war effort was such that the 
government in London was obliged to give at least 
the appearance of consulting them, but it did so in 
a way which emphasised the importance of a 
Dominion Prime Minister. Such institutions as the 
Imperial War Conference, the Imperial War 
Cabinet, the Committee of Prime Ministers and 
the British Empire Delegation at Versailles all 
tended to operate on the assumption that the sole 
spokesman for a Dominion was its Prime Minister. 
London wanted one voice only from each of the 
Dominions. 


Both Hughes’s personality and the political 
environment, therefore, favoured a very personal 
approach to policy-making and militated against 
the development of professional diplomacy. 
Hughes’s advisers and agents in the field of 
external relations were chosen on the basis of 
personal loyalty and compatibility, not official 
position. Some came from within the Australian 
public service. For example, Sir Robert Garran, 
the Solicitor-General and Secretary of the 
Attorney-General’s Department, used his legal 
skills to support Hughes in external as well as in 
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domestic policy. Others, such as the businessman 
W.S. Robinson and the journalist Keith Murdoch 
came from the private sector. Hughes evidently 
had no desire to establish a foreign office or a 
diplomatic service. 


There were, nevertheless, two significant de- 
velopments in that direction during his term as 
Prime Minister. At the end of the Great War 
Hughes, like his Canadian counterpart Sir Robert 
Borden, tried to establish a diplomatic mission in 
Washington separate from the British Embassy. In 
1918 and again in 1920 the Australian Cabinet 
supported this proposal but it was never put into 
effect. Opposition from British authorities, espe- 
cially the Foreign Office in London and the 
Governor-General in Australia, was sufficiently 
strong to ensure that the position which was 
created, that of Commissioner (later elevated to 
Commissioner-General), had commercial rather 
than diplomatic status. During the 1920s, while 
Canada, South Africa and the Irish Free State 
created diplomatic legations in Washington, Aus- 
tralian representation remained at this level. 


The other development took place despite 
Hughes rather than because of him. While he was 
in London and Versailles in 1918-1919, his 
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deputy, W.A. Watt, and the Minister for Defence, 
Senator G.F. Pearce, arranged for the creation of a 
Pacific Branch in the Prime Minister's Depart- 
ment. Its duties were to collect information on the 
countries of the Pacific and to advise Ministers on 
questions of external policy. It was clearly in- 
tended to be an embryonic foreign office, with a 
particular concentration on Japan and the United 
States. The Director of the Pacific Branch, Major 
E.L. Piesse, had been Director of Military Intelli- 
gence. For the next 20 years, the interval between 
the two world wars, external affairs were seen in 
Australia as a civilian extension of defence 
intelligence. Many of those involved in Australia’s 
tentative moves towards professional diplomacy 
had backgrounds in military or naval intelligence. 


Piesse was an able and hard-working official 
who established good relations with academics at 
home and abroad and with public servants in 
other departments. He amassed considerable 
quantities of information which he used in prepar- 
ing advice for Australian representatives at the 
League of Nations, the 1921 Imperial Conference 
and the 1921-22 Washington Conference. Unfor- 
tunately his views on the substance and style of 
Australian policy were contrary to those of 
Hughes. They clashed on the White Australia 
policy, the likelihood of a threat from Japan, and 
the right of an official to make public statements 
Hughes could not dismiss Piesse but he split the 
Pacific Branch into two sections, dividing the 
work between Piesse and an officer of negligible 
qualifications. Although Piesse did not resign until 
after Hughes had left office, it is fair to say that 
Hughes had virtually driven him out. Australia 
thus lost a second opportunity to found a foreign 
office around an able and experienced official. 


Hughes’s successor, S.M. Bruce, took a different 
approach to the continuing problem of ensuring 
that Australia had a voice in the Empire’s foreign 
policy. He explicitly denied any intention of 
establishing an independent Australian foreign 
policy, saying that he only wished ‘to link up more 
closely’ with the United Kingdom Government, so 
that he could be better informed about British 
policy while it was still being formulated. Never- 
theless, Bruce’s actions were clearly intended in 
the longer-term to lay the foundation for an 
Australian foreign policy, prepared and executed 
by professional diplomats in a foreign office and a 
diplomatic service. On the advice of an 
Australian-born member of the British Foreign 
Office, Allen Leeper, Bruce created two new 
positions. The first, initially held by R.G. Casey, 
was that of Liaison Officer in London. The other, 
to which Dr Walter Henderson was appointed, 
was head of a revived Department of External 
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Affairs in Melbourne (where the federal capital 
was situated until 1927). Hughes had created 
another department by that name in 1921, mainly 
to handle Australian policy at the League of 
Nations, but it existed more in title than in 
substance. 

At the time and ever since, more attention has 
been given to the Liaison Office in London than to 
the developments within Australia, both because 
of the unusual nature of the appointment and 
because the youthful Casey went on to a very 
distinguished career in Australian and imperial 
politics. With the assistance of Sir Maurice Hank- 
ey, who was Secretary to both the UK Cabinet and 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, Casey had 
privileged access to the thinking of all the 
Whitehall departments concerned with imperial 
and foreign affairs. He sent back to Melbourne 
voluminous quantities of information which were 
intended for the External Affairs filing system 
being created and guarded by Henderson. 

This information would be the raw material 
from which an Australian foreign policy would be 
created. Secondly, Casey acted as Bruce’s eyes 
and ears in Whitehall and Westminster. His letters 
to Bruce in this capacity, combining serious 
commentaries with political gossip and amusing 
anecdotes, have deservedly attracted attention.* 
Moreover, it was Casey rather than the High 
Commissioner in London who acted as Bruce's 
agent on sensitive issues such as the appointment 
of a new Governor-General or Australia’s credit 
rating with the financiers of the City of London. 

A leading Australian historian has said that 
Casey’s work in London entitles him to be called 
‘the father of Australian diplomacy’ .* The claim is 
not excessive but requires some qualification. In 
the first place, the Liaison Officer did not perform 
any of the formal, ceremonial or other public 
duties required of the diplomat in representing his 
country in another country or at an international 
organisation. In those areas Australia’s ‘Ambassa- 
dor’ in London and at League of Nations meetings 
in Geneva was the High Commissioner. Secondly, 
a diplomat is expected not only to report but to 
make representations on his own government's 
behalf to his host government. Casey seldom did 
so, simply because the Australian Government 
seldom saw any need to intervene in the British 
foreign policy process. 

Most importantly, Casey was not so much the 


4. W.J. Hudson and Jane North (Eds.), My Dear P.M.: 
R.G. Casey’s Letters to S.M. Bruce 1924-1929 (Can- 
berra, 1980). 

5. W.J. Hudson, ‘The Yo-Yo Variations: A Comment’, 
Historical Studies, No. 55, 1970, page 425. See also 
Hudson and North, My Dear P.M., page viii. 
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representative of the Australian Government as of 
the Prime Minister personally. He saw his activi- 
ties as a step towards the development of the 
Department of External Affairs into a professional 
foreign office, but in the 1920s this was a dream 
shared by Bruce, Casey and Henderson, not an 
accomplished fact. 

Henderson’s work in Melbourne (and, after 
1927, in Canberra) has received much less 
attention than Casey’s in London. Unusually, 
perhaps uniquely for an Australian of his genera- 
tion, Henderson had excelled in the classical 
training of a European diplomat, having graduated 
as Doctor of Laws at the University of Paris and 
having also performed brilliantly at the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques. From the time of his appoint- 
ment in 1924 he worked for the expansion of the 
tiny External Affairs Department, which was 
usually regarded as merely a branch of the Prime 
Minister’s Department, into the nucleus of a 
foreign office and diplomatic service. 

In 1927 he exchanged places with Casey and 
during his travels took particular interest in the 
structure of British, European and American fore- 
ign offices and diplomatic services. On his return 
he pressed with renewed enthusiasm for a scheme: 
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based on the recruitment of university graduates 
with knowledge of a foreign language. He met 
outright opposition, especially from those in the 
Prime Minister’s Department who thought that a 
separate department, including a diplomatic ser- 
vice, was an expensive luxury which would only 
confuse imperial policy. The Australian public 
service was then recruited mainly from 15-year 
old school leavers and contained few university 
graduates. Henderson’s scheme, therefore, faced 
problems based on unfamiliarity and misunder- 
standing. His task was not made easier by the fact 
that his personal relations with his subordinates, 
with Casey and with Bruce himself were becom- 
ing increasingly tense or even hostile. 
Nevertheless, by 1929 Henderson had gained 
approval for his scheme. New positions had been 
advertised and a selection board had made its 
choice when an early election was called. Bruce 
lost not only office but also his own seat in 
Parliament. The new Labor government, led by 
J.H. Scullin, had little interest in developing 
Australia’s role in international affairs and was 
suspicious of the motives behind the creation of 
Casey’s and Henderson’s posts. Henderson him- 
self believed that a Labor government, in which 
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Mr (and later Sir) Robert G. Menzies addressing the House of Representatives at the U.S ‚Capıtol, Washington, DC, in 
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Irish Catholics and ex-Catholics were predomi- 
nant, was determined to rid itself of a conserva- 
tive, European-educated officer of Ulster Protes- 
tant descent. 


It was probably equally important that Labor's 
suspicion made it possible for the Prime Minister’s 
Department and other parts of the public service 
to re-assert their opposition to anything resemb- 
ling a professional foreign office and a diplomatic 
service. In 1930 Henderson was forced out of the 
public service and his proposals were completely 
rejected. For the third time in as many decades 
changes in political developments, especially 
changes in Prime Ministers, had aborted develop- 
ments which could have led to the establishment 
of an autonomous Australian foreign office under 
a man who had at least some of the necessary 
qualities. 

The next decade witnessed the steady deteriora- 
tion in world politics that led to World War Il. In 
Australia it also saw the creation of an auton- 
omous foreign office and diplomatic service, not 
as the result of a single decision but by a series of 
tentative half-measures, which may be quickly 
summarised. 

In 1931 Scullin was both Prime Minister and 
Minister for External Affairs. A separate Depart- 
ment of External Affairs (DEA) still existed in 
name, but its Secretary (or administrative head) 
was the Secretary of the Prime Minister’s Depart- 
ment (PMD). In effect, External Affairs had re- 
turned to being a branch of Prime Minister's. In 
the government which took office in 1932 the 
Prime Minister, J.A. Lyons, gave External Affairs to 
his deputy, J.G. Latham. For the first time since 
1916 External Affairs had a Minister other than the 
Prime Minister, but this made little difference at 
the administrative level. 


In April 1934 an Assistant Secretary was 
appointed in External Affairs. The Secretary of the 
PMD was still concurrently Secretary of the DEA, 
but for the first time the senior official in the DEA 
came from the higher ranks of the public service. 
The appointee, Lieutenant Colonel W.R. Hodg- 
son, was a Defence Department official with a 
background in military intelligence: once again, 
External Affairs was being treated as a civilian 
extension of military intelligence. 


In November 1935 the DEA gained full auton- 
omy at the administrative level by the appoint- 
ment of its own Secretary. Hodgson was promoted 
to this position while another officer was 
appointed Secretary of the PMD. This, more than 
any other single event in the confused history of 
Australian external policy administration, may be 
taken as marking the birth of the present-day 
Department of Foreign Affairs. Just as Hodgson’s 
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appointment as Assistant Secretary came soon 
after the Manchurian crisis, so his promotion to 
Secretary followed the outbreak of hostilities in 
Ethiopia. These international crises helped to 
force a reluctant government to accept that its tiny 
foreign office at least had to be regarded as a 
department in its own right. 


To establish a foreign office was one step; to 
send diplomatic missions abroad quite another. 
Throughout the period between the two world 
wars this issue was raised repeatedly, often 
prompted by the despatch to Washington, Paris, 
Tokyo and other capitals of legations representing 
Canada, South Africa and the Irish Free State. 
Australians, who liked to proclaim themselves ‘98 
per cent British’, did not feel the same ethnic and 
political pressures to assert a separate diplomatic 
identity. Ministers could not see why Australia 
should bear the cost of separate legations, when 
there was already an extensive network of British 
missions around the world. Some Australian 
leaders wondered whether the country could 
produce suitable appointees to lead and to staff 
diplomatic missions. But the principal reason for 
official reluctance to send Australian missions was 
a concern for the diplomatic unity of the British 
Empire. In the minds of Australian Ministers, this 
was not a merely theoretical issue. Australian 
defence policy was based on the concept of 
imperial defence: separate diplomacy was seen as 
weakening the Empire’s position in the world and, 
therefore, threatening Australian security. 


It was this concern that led Senator Pearce, as 
Minister for External Affairs from 1934 to 1937, to 
reject pressure from China, Japan and the U.S. to 
exchange diplomatic representatives with Austra- 
lia. These countries argued that for Australia to 
operate through the UK Government was not only 
anachronistic and demeaning to Australia’s status, 
but increasingly cumbersome and impractical. 
Pearce regarded these blandishments as attempts 
to divide the Empire against itself. The continuing 
deterioration in international relations and the 
obvious importance of the U.S. and Japan to 
Australia’s security led to another half-measure. In 
1937 an Australian official was appointed Austra- 
lian Counsellor at the British Embassy in Washing- 
ton. A similar appointment in Tokyo was mooted 
but not put into effect. This step might have been a 
useful interim measure in the 1920s, but looked 
timid and inappropriate in the late 1930s, when 
the Canadians, the Irish and the South Africans 
had established full-scale legations. 


The final decision was precipitated by the 
international situation following the Munich crisis 
and domestic political turmoil following the death 
of Prime Minister Lyons in April 1939. Eventually 
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meeting of the first (Political) Committee, during the seventh session of UNGA. (UN photo). 


on 26 April 1939, his first day as Prime Minister, 
R.G. Menzies announced that Australia would be 
establishing diplomatic missions in other coun- 
tries bordering the Pacific. It was one of the ironies 
of Australian history, for Menzies had hitherto 
been one of the strongest opponents of indepen- 
dent Australian diplomacy. Two decades had 
passed since Hughes had first gained Cabinet 
approval for a diplomatic mission in Washington 
and another year elapsed before Casey presented 
his credentials to President F.D. Roosevelt as 
Australian Minister to the United States in March 
1940. In the same month Australia’s first mission 
to another Dominion, the High Commission in 
Ottawa, was opened by Sir William Glasgow. In 
December 1940 Sir John Latham became the first 
Australian Minister in Tokyo and in October 1941 
Sir Frederic Eggleston presented his credentials to 
the President of China. 

Casey, Latham, Eggleston and Glasgow were all 
able men with considerable political experience. 
Bruce, the former Prime Minister, was High 
Commissioner in London from 1933 to 1945. 
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These five men, especially Bruce,® virtually dic- 
tated Australian foreign policy from their respec- 
tive posts, for the Department of External Affairs 
was ill-equipped to handle this sudden growth of 
new missions. Between 1937 and 1941 it had a 
succession of Ministers who had little ability to 
encourage its growth; it faced hostility from some 
other departments; and it suffered from internal! 
divisions. Many of the young men recruited in the 
1930s and 1940s went on to distinguished careers 
in Australian diplomacy, but the Department 
collectively had a difficult infancy. Its weakness 
was exacerbated by wartime conditions, for it was 
not included in the list of ‘war’ departments given 
priority in the allocation of manpower and re- 
sources. During the war Prime Ministers Menzies 





6. On Bruce’s role at this time see P.G. Edwards, ‘The 
Rise and Fall of the High Commissioner: S.M. Bruce 
in London, 1933-1945’, in A.F. Madden and W.H 
Morris-Jones (Eds.), Australia and Britain: Studies in a 
Changing Relationship (Sydney, 1980), pages 39-56 
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and Curtin also held the Defence portfolio and the 
War Cabinet machinery was controlled by the 
Secretary of the Defence Department. This De- 
partment, therefore, emerged from the war with 
enhanced power and prestige. 

Throughout the 1940s the making of Australian 
foreign policy appeared to be dominated by one 
man — the Minister for External Affairs from 1941 
to 1949, Dr H.V. Evatt. His tenure of the portfolio 
remains the subject of controversy to this day, not 
least with respect to its effect on the Department 
of External Affairs.” On the one hand it was a 
period of sudden and dramatic growth. In the 
three years beginning in June 1946 the Depart- 
ment’s total staff more than trebled; between 
mid-1945 and mid-1949 the number of overseas 
posts grew from nine to 26. Under the leadership 
of a vigorous and powerful Minister who attracted 
enormous publicity, the Department was far more 
prominent than it had been before. 

On the other hand, Evatt’s personality and 
political style created tensions within the Depart- 
ment, as in every area of politics and administra- 
tion with which he was associated. His ambition 
and suspicion were as pronounced as his energy 
and intellectual capacity. Officers in the Depart- 
ment tended to be divided between those who 
were seen as part of his personal coterie and those 
who were not. Many of the diplomats saw Evatt’s 
methods as not only unorthodox and unpredict- 
able, but unprofessional and subversive of the 
non-partisan traditions of the public service. Both 
the style and the substance of Evatt’s diplomacy 
aroused controversy and both the Prime Ministers 
under whom he served, John Curtin (1941-45) and 
Ben Chifley (1945-49), sought to impose con- 
straints on his activities. Chifley’s success in 
guiding foreign policy, while apparently giving 
Evatt free rein, has probably been underestimated 
by most historians. 

Following the change of government in 1949 
the Department settled into a period of greater 
stability. The Liberal Ministers for External Affairs, 
P.C. Spender (1949-51) and Casey (1951-60) 
charted a new course, with the principal emphasis 
on alliance with the U.S. and involvement in 
South East Asia. They collaborated more effective- 
ly than Evatt with the Department and promoted 
both internal re-organisation and better relations 
with other departments. By this time the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs was firmly established as 
Australia’s foreign office and diplomatic service. 





7. In addition to the sources cited in Prime Ministers and 
Diplomats, Chapter 5, see P.G. Edwards, ‘On Asses- 
sing H.V. Evatt’, Historical Studies, No. 83, 1984, 
pages 258-69. 
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Since 1949, the portfolio of External Affairs 
(re-named Foreign Affairs in 1970) has been held 
sometimes by senior Ministers of considerable 
authority, but at other times by Ministers of lesser 
standing and influence. Some Prime Ministers 
have supported the Department; others seem to 
have regarded it with little sympathy or favour. At 
times the Department has been able to assert 
some degree of pre-eminence in the making of 
foreign policy; at other times it has faced powerful 
rivals, such as the Department of Trade in the 
1960s and the Department of Minerals and Energy 
in the mid-1970s. According to factors such as 
these, the Department's influence has waxed and 
waned in the incessant inter-departmental rivalry 
which characterises the political process in Can- 
berra. 


The details of this period are beyond the scope 
of this paper. What should be noted here is that 
the turbulent history of attempts to found a 
professional foreign office and diplomatic service 
in Australia has had lasting effects. The evolution 
of Australian policy-making within the imperial 
context placed great emphasis on the role of the 
Prime Minister. This has led to a significant 
Australian variation on the Westminster system of 
government. In London the Foreign Secretary has 
traditionally been an important member of the 
Cabinet, with independent political strength. In 
Australia, by contrast, the usual pattern — with 
certain notable exceptions — has been domina- 
tion of external policy by the Prime Minister. At 
the administrative level, the Department of Fore- 
ign Affairs does not enjoy the inherited status and 
authority of, for example, the British Foreign 
Office or the U.S. State Department, with their 
centuries of tradition. Instead, it has had to fight 
for its share of influence against longer- 
established rivals such as the Prime Minister’s 
Department and the Department of Defence. 


This is not to say that these legacies are 
immutable. Following the events of February- 
March 1983 which led to the election of the 
Hawke Labor Government, the present Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, is generally 
regarded as having considerable authority within 
the Cabinet. With the appointment of an econom- 
ist, Dr Stuart Harris, as Secretary, the Department 
is moving to increase its influence over economic 
aspects of foreign policy, while consolidating its 
role in political and strategic areas. These de- 
velopments may help to confirm the place of the 
professional diplomat in the making of Australian 
external policy; but the history of Australia’s 
evolution within the British Empire has meant that 
the struggle to establish that place has been long 
and hard. 
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Challenges and options for the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in its fiftieth year 


by Hugh Collins* 


The ACT Branch of the Australian Institute of International Affairs organised a public seminar on 9 
November at the Australian National University (ANU) to mark the Department’s 50th anniversary. 
The seminar, ‘Australian diplomacy at the end of the 20th century — challenges and options for the 
Department of Foreign Affairs in its 50th Year’ attracted a number of eminent speakers from Australia 
and overseas who addressed two central themes — whether there were relevant foreign models for 
Australia’s diplomatic service; and the nature of the Australian community’s expectations of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Speakers included Mr Gordon Osbaldeston, former Canadian Under-Secretary of External Affairs, 
Professor Di Yerbury, General Manager of the Australia Council, Mr Bob Coombs of the Cattle 
Council of Australia, and Professor Wang Gungwu of the ANU. Dr Stuart Harris, the Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, closed the seminar by responding to the day’s discussions. 

The Institute of International Affairs plans to publish the proceedings of the seminar. Following is 
the text of the ‘theme paper’ of the seminar, presented by Dr Hugh Collins of the ANU’s Department 


of International Relations. 


In his financing analysis of The Trouble With 
America, the French sociologist Michel Crozier 
relates a story about one of his colleagues in a 
Harvard faculty seminar in the early 1960s. His 
colleague, the economist Thomas Schelling, 
whose work epitomises the application of rational 
analysis to central problems in strategy, crime and 
social relations, had been invited by President 
Johnson to undertake a special assignment aimed 
at reorganising the State Department. Schelling, 
says Crozier, ‘worked for a few weeks, then 
convened the seminar. He told us, in essence, that 
the State Department was beyond reform. The 
only reasonable move would be to close it down, 
but that was certainly not one of the choices 
available to the President. So he intended to refuse 
the job.’ 

Schelling may not be the only eminent econom- 
ist to balk at the rationalisation and re- 
organisation of a foreign office. Others have not 
been so easily deterred. Almost without excep- 
tion, the foreign ministries and foreign services of 
Western liberal democracies have been subjected 
to review in recent years. In some cases, the U.S. 
especially, the process has amounted to serial 
review: scarcely are the findings of one commis- 
sion available before the next task force is hard at 
work. Even in political systems whose procedures 
for administrative review are typically less public 
and more purgative than commissions of enquiry 


* Dr Collins is Senior Lecturer in Political Science, 


Department of International Relations, ANU 


1. Michel Crozier, The Trouble With America (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1984), page 43. 
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or committee hearings of the legislature, occa- 
sional abrupt changes in senior personnel of the 
foreign ministry appear to signal similar dissatis- 
faction with the role and performance of the 
professional diplomatists. 

In all of these reviews certain common themes 
emerge. The past — however glorious — is 
considered irrelevant at best, a dangerous drag 
upon progress at worst. The present is understood 
as an unimpressive mix of grandstanding (the 
appeal to tradition) and fudging (the retreat from 
change). The future is, not surprisingly, rendered 
uncertain for the foreign policy professionals. The 
experience of constant, mostly adversarial, ex- 
amination is itself unsettling. In the face of these 
challenges, there has been a general failure to 
define a role. Where administrative improvisa- 
tions have been accepted to appease the critics of 
the day, these seem rarely to have infused new 
vigour into the organisation, nor have they prom- 
ised any permanent protection against further 
change and stress. 

As these themes suggest, diplomacy is indeed in 
trouble. We can assume, moreover, that it is in 
real trouble and not simply serving as a conve- 
nient but temporary scapegoat. Were there no 
support for the adverse judgements made about it, 
these would not appear so frequently, nor would 
they be so prominently asserted. From how many 
other leaders has one heard echoes of John F. 
Kennedy’s complaint that ‘State is a bow! of jelly’? 
How many political executives have contrived 
means of getting around the established diploma- 
tic machinery out of frustration or despair that it 
could ever operate effectively for them? When so 
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many actors suffer from the same headache, let us 
assume that the malady belongs in the script. The 
problems which produce the critique and the 
complaints are deep-seated; they may even prove 
to be intractable.?: 

To examine the role of Australia’s Department 
of Foreign Affairs, as today’s seminar proposes is, 
therefore, to confront in our immediate case the 
challenges of a more general problem. In asses- 
sing the Department we should be alert to those 
distinctions and deficiencies peculiar to it. But we 
should also bear in mind the degree to which its 
difficulties and development reflect deeper dilem- 
mas shared by all sovereign States. 


The most crucial problem in the administration 
of foreign policy derives from its most obvious 
characteristic: this area of policy and manage- 
ment concerns the inter-relationship of two 
milieux — the internal and the external. This 
duality, on the one hand a preoccupation with the 
condition of the world while on the other hand a 
responsiveness to the interests and concerns of a 
particular polity, lies at the heart of the central 
dilemmas faced by all foreign offices. 

Diplomacy is a defining characteristic of inter- 
national politics. It has been the indispensable 
means by which the dialogue between the States 
has been peaceably accomplished. Its institu- 
tionalised form internationally is a significant part 
of the structure of the international system. The 
nature, distribution and domains of power in 
international politics inevitably shape the cir- 
cumstances of a State and thus the demands to 
which its diplomacy must respond. 

Yet States are the essential actors in internation- 
al politics, even if not the only or uniformly the 
most influential among actors on the world stage. 
The ambitions nurtured by States, their projection 
of their purposes, their interpretation of their 
interests: together these influences supply the 
dynamics of international politics. Thus the inter- 
nal elements of a State and its society will have 
immediate impact upon the policies it pursues as 
well as upon its organisation for foreign relations. 
Diplomacy can be no more immune from influ- 
ence by the character of a particular polity than 
any other organised activity of that State. 

All ministries of foreign affairs are subject to the 
pressures set up by these two milieux, but the 
impact will be different in each case. Thus the 
external setting may be more or less favourable to 
the interests of the State, providing broad or 
restricted margins of freedom in external action. 


2. Adam Watson, Diplomacy: The Dialogue Between 
States (London: Eyre Methuen, 1982) provides a 
useful review of the development of diplomacy and a 
summary of contemporary criticisms. 
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Sheer might may permit a State to shape its 
environment; weakness may impose accom- 
modation to circumstances largely influenced by 
others. How much the domestic character of the 
State impinges upon its diplomacy will depend 
upon its political system: whether it is centralised 
or decentralised; whether it operates by repre- 
sentative political institutions or authoritarian 
structures or mere fiat; whether it is open to public 
activity and a free press, or restricted in the 
expression of public opinion; whether it is affluent 
or poor; how its elite is composed and how it 
relates to the mass. One has only to begin to list 
the influences to realise why the global pattern 
which emerges from the impact of the two milieux 
should be so varied. 

Paradoxically, if this variety did not exist there 
would be less need for diplomats and foreign 
ministries. If the world pressed in equal measure 
upon all States, if the internal distribution of 
power and organisation for policy was every- 
where alike, there would be less need to under- 
stand these matters when seeking to conduct 
business or to influence the outcome of negotia- 
tions. So the dilemmas we shall be discussing 
today are part and parcel of the system of States. It 
is of the essence of international relations that a 
problem common to all States (how to reconcile 
the pressures of the two milieux) should assume a 
unique form for each State (depending upon its 
place in the international environment and the 
specific character of its domestic system). 

The present predicament and the alternatives 
open to the Department of Foreign Affairs may be 
analysed by examining each of the two environ- 
ments — the external and the internal — in turn. 
Once the distinctive features and pressures of 
each milieu have been identified, it should be 
possible to proceed to a discussion of how to 
respond to these influences. Because the focus is 
on the Department of Foreign Affairs, this analysis 
proceeds from a deliberately Australian perspec- 
tive. | shall not devote much attention to the 
responses to similar influences by other States, 
although clearly much could be said about this. 
Fortunately, our seminar will have an opportunity 
for some comparative analysis. We shall be 
learning directly about the responses of three 
quite distinctive States to the dual demands of the 
international environment and their domestic 
structure. 


The international milieu 


Three general observations may be made about 
the impact of the international milieu upon 
contemporary diplomacy. First, the traditional 
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core of the business of diplomacy persists. Diplo- 
mats continue to represent their States in foreign 
capitals, to report on issues considered relevant to 
their nation’s interests, and to negotiate on behalf 
of their State whether in bilateral or multilateral 
international settings. While these classical func- 
tions persist, it is a commonplace observation that 
much of the work associated with them is 
nowadays undertaken as much by political lead- 
ers as by officials. Summitry has placed in 
immediate — and not always fruitful — contact 
the political leaders who would once have been 
kept at one remove behind their Ambassadors and 
emissaries. The speed and convenience of mod- 
ern transport and communications play a well- 
understood role in this. (Can you imagine ‘shuttle 
diplomacy’ in the 18th century?) Within the 
traditional sphere, then, the range of independent 
activity open to diplomats has decreased; be- 
tween officials and the political executive the 
balance, not only of decision, but also of imple- 
mentation, has altered. It was perhaps to be 
expected that some would question whether the 
traditional ground left in the officials’ hands was 
worth retaining. 

Secondly, alongside the attenuated continuity 
of diplomacy’s traditional functions, there has 
developed in contemporary international politics 
a proliferation of new tasks and skills. Again, this 
is familiar ground: the growth of international 
institutions; the rapid expansion in the number of 
sovereign States, which is itself a fundamental 
diplomatic revolution; the activities of non-State 
international and transnational actors; the broader 
reach of international law and the intrusive effects 
of international regulation; the porosity of modern 
industrial societies — their vulnerability to trans- 
national influence. All of these phenomena are 
known to us. However, their collective impact 
upon diplomacy is not as often considered.* 

The new range of tasks — dealing with issues 
like energy supplies, environmental protection, 
technological transfer, fertility control, climatic 
control, and so on — requires specialised know- 
ledge rarely acquired by the classical diplomat 
and mostly not readily mugged up quickly as in 
the acquisition of general information for a brief. 
Negotiation in these fields frequently demands an 
intimacy with the detailed subject-matter that only 
a scientific specialist can provide. So a new breed 





3. Although there may be less than meets the eye. My 
colleague Professor Bruce Miller describes as ‘sham 
diplomacy’ those activities designed to portion out 
spoils between public bureaucracies rather than to 
solve world problems. J.D.B. Miller, ‘The dialogue 
between States’, Review of International Studies 
(1985), 11, pages 70-71. 
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of experts is evident in diplomatic delegations and 
in posts abroad. Yet the purpose remains unmis- 
takably that of negotiation. There is a political 
process going on, with parties contending for 
advantage, so that political analysis and political 
skill are required as well as scientific mastery or 
technical knowledge. Are this new breed of 
experts diplomats also? 


It may be considered a failing of many foreign 
services that, whatever their farsighted individual 
exceptions, collectively they have often shunned 
the new spheres of work, resisted the new 
expertise and resented the new experts. Whether 
from ideological limitations or from organisational 
imperatives — or both — they have preserved 
their horse cavalry approach, with all of its 
liveried traditions, against the newfangled tank 
and doctrines of mechanised warfare. Meanwhile, 
other agencies, with their own organisational 
imperatives, have captured large slices of this new 
turf in international politics, so that diplomacy in 
its extended sense is now performed by many 
officials besides those regarding themselves as 
practising diplomats. 


Together, these two observations suggest that in 
a world more complicated and more interdepen- 
dent than ever before, the needs of States to 
collaborate effectively, or to manage their con- 
flicts successfully, ensure that diplomacy remains 
a distinctive and essential aspect of international 
relations. But diplomacy is not restricted to its 
traditional practitioners, and even these old dogs 
have had to learn new tricks as well as to accept 
other acts on the program. 


Finally, a third observation about the impact of 
the international milieu upon diplomacy is that, 
paradoxically, doubts about the role of diplomacy 
now arise from this very sphere in which diploma- 
cy originated and developed. The traditional core 
is now suspect because of its traditions. Some of 
this is relatively superficial. Diplomacy’s aris- 
tocratic and elitist associations still hover around 
some public perceptions of the foreign service 
(just as they may still nurture the delusions under 
which some foreign service officers operate). In a 
democratic age, these perceptions (or pretensions) 
breed resentment. 


A more profound problem than conservatism of 
status, however, is conservatism of function. Even 
when undertaken by democratically modern offi- 
cials, diplomacy is tied to the maintenance of the 
society of States. A diplomat’s place, purpose and 
professional practices are expressions of the 
sovereignty of the State and depend upon 
sovereignty as legitimising the system of States. 

Against this system, significant voices are 
raised. The imperfections of the States-system’s 
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Evatt with his External Affairs advisers and secretaries at the San Francisco Conference in 1945. Back row, left to 
right: W.D. Forsyth, J.W. Burton, M. Green, S. Atyeo, P.M.C. Hasluck, A.S. Watt, K.H. Bailey and J.K. Waller. 
Women’s names other than that of Moya Atyeo (second from right) have not been recorded. Readers are invited to 
name the women members of the conference. (Photo courtesy of National Library of Australia). 


operation, like the catastrophic risks it contains, 
lend serious weight to its critics. This is not to say 
that States or the States-system are withering 
away. It is, however, to say that the legitimacy of 
the existing order cannot be assumed without 
argument. Diplomacy, which has typically under- 
stood itself to be part of the solution to problems 
of war and peace, to be a constructive influence 
for human understanding and survival, now finds 
itself arraigned by critics who represent it rather as 
part of the problem to be overcome, and as an 
obstacle to global progress.*: 

Thus, internationally, diplomacy has to justify 
its existence. That is a condition sure to produce 
an embattled defensiveness. In this respect it is of 
little assistance that, in the nature of things, 
diplomacy’s successes are less visible than its 
responsibility for reverses or disasters. Its causal 
effect upon favourable situations will rarely be so 
clearly established as its contributions to calamity. 
If war is too important a matter to leave to the 
generals, is peace too precarious a condition to 





4. In The Anarchical Society (London: Macmillan, 
1977) while eloquently arguing the significance of 
diplomacy in the creation of international society, 
Hedley Bull pays considerable attention to the force 
of the radical critique. 
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entrust to the diplomats? Changes in the structure, 
stakes, and scope of the international milieu can 
thus be seen to account for much of the predica- 
ment and uncertainty in which diplomacy now 
finds itself. 


Implications for Australia 


Australia has a special set of interests within the 
international milieu. These interests reflect the 
values of a small liberal democracy in a danger- 
ous and divided world: a preference for the 
peaceful resolution of conflict; acceptance of the 
need for international law and international orga- 
nisations; recognition of the claims of distributive 
justice for the weak; support for restraints upon 
the coercive force of the strong. The kind of world 
order that best suits our interests will be achieved 
only through co-operation with others. In short, 
the pattern of our interests in the world places a 
premium upon diplomatic skill. 


Australia lacks the military might which enables 
great powers not only to back their diplomacy but, 
on occasion, to dispense with diplomacy. At the 
level of strategic competition between the super- 
powers we share with other States an interest in 
taming that competition and reducing the risks of 
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war; hence our concern with practical multilateral 
measures of arms control such as curbs upon the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons or support for a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. Yet in the super- 
power competition we add to the interests of a 
potential victim the obligations of an accomplice. 
As an ally of the United States we acquire an 
interest in influencing the direction of American 
policies. Consider how much of Australia’s di- 
plomacy this year has been devoted to balancing 
these somewhat contrary objectives. 


Our economic interests produce a need for an 
open global trading order combined with specific 
requirements in particular commodity markets. 
The domestic cross-pressures arising from our 
diverse economy as rural, mining, industrial and 
service sectors press their distinctive needs are 
well-known. Less prominent has been a recogni- 
tion of the significance for all of these interests of 
the international regimes structuring global ex- 
change and interaction. Influencing these rules of 
the game is a highly political task occurring in a 
complex web of bilateral and multilateral negotia- 
tions. With stakes so high, Australia has again 
demonstrable need for an effective diplomacy, 
both in the representation of our interests whenev- 
er these regimes are taking shape, and in the 
analysis of the forces at work in their construction. 


As a Creative population, we wish to present to 
the world the images of our artistic achievements 
and the products of our scientific endeavour. As a 
curious society, we wish also to receive reciprocal 
exchanges from elsewhere, as well as to travel and 
examine the world for ourselves. These activities 
also require the underpinning methods of interna- 
tional agreement and, not infrequently, the assist- 
ance of consular officials on the spot. 


In the arenas where the terms of trade, financial, 
scientific and cultural exchanges are hammered 
out, many States of comparable weight to Austra- 
lia will be bargaining as members of regional 
blocs. Australia, however, has no region in this 
sense. We have to create the links, the coalitions, 
the solidarities on particular issues and in different 
settings. That is why influence matters so much to 
us. In economists’ terms, we have few if any 
opportunities to be a free rider; life is more 
expensive this way and — in contrast with the 
most celebrated aspects of our national character 
— it puts you on the side of law enforcement. 


The fortunes of few societies are as closely 
linked to decisions and developments beyond 
their control as are Australia’s. The impact upon 
States of international interdependence varies; 
upon us it is unusually severe. Only when this is 
understood will the precariousness of our situa- 
tion be appreciated. For this is a condition vastly 
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different from the cozy, familiar setting of Empire 
and Dominions in which we were nurtured, just 
as it marks the end of the American hegemony 
which shaped our interests in the early post-war 
decades. The contemporary international environ- 
ment poses a challenge to our past, our precon- 
ceptions and our politics. It is conceivable that we 
could meet this challenge without the existence of 
a Department of Foreign Affairs; that institutional 
role has yet to be justified. Nevertheless, it will be 
impossible to meet this challenge without a 
competent diplomacy, suitably staffed, analysing 
the world for our decision-makers, and seeking to 
press the world to fit the shape of Australia’s 
policies and preferences. 


The domestic milieu 


To the dilemmas and demands posed by the 
international environment must be added the 
influences arising out of the domestic setting of 
Australian diplomacy. What are the social influ- 
ences that can be expected to affect the character 
of our diplomacy? Where does the Department of 
Foreign Affairs fit in our structure of government? 

It would be absurd to argue that Australian 
society presents impassable barriers to successful 
diplomacy. Within the goals set by successive 
governments, the record of Australian diplomatic 
achievements shows otherwise. Australia’s di- 
plomacy rests upon a secure domestic footing: our 
society is sufficiently cohesive to support institu- 
tions of negotiation and compromise, and it has 
produced and recruited talented individuals in 
this sphere. 

Nevertheless, there are aspects of our national 
tradition and social habits that set limits to our 
diplomatic capacities. If we have a national style, | 
judge it to be that of a common-sense pragmatism. 
Our inventiveness lies in practical adjustment to 
circumstances rather than in radical innovation; 
we are better at improvising workable schemes 
than at devising grand designs. A sceptical attitude 
towards political ideals, an instrumental view of 
the State in domestic politics, a clear sense of who 
are our friends and enemies in international 
politics: these, | think, are the direct and relatively 
simple ways in which we are accustomed to 
seeing ourselves and the world alike.> 


These traits and this way of looking at the world 
adapted very well to the requirements of an 


5. This view is developed more fully in Hugh Collins, 
‘Political Ideology in Australia: The Distinctiveness of 
a Beuthamite Society’, in Stephen R. Graubard, (Ed)., 
Australia: The Daedalus Symposium (Sydney: Angus 
and Robertson, 1985), pages 147-169. 
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auxiliary power within a broadly imperial setting. 
They fitted the pre-war era of British supremacy 
and the post-war period of American primacy 
alike. They are, however, less well-suited to a 
more complicated universe in which the protec- 
tive influence of the hegemonic power has been 
relaxed or withdrawn, while a more independent 
national stance must be negotiated in a complex 
and competitive international setting. In the larger 
world in which Australia must now make its way, 
the diversity of foreign cultures is more im- 
mediately encountered. It becomes more evident 
that the categories by which we judge the world 
are neither shared by nor obvious to other States, 
including some whose co-operation may be vital 
to our interests. 

These circumstances require a diplomacy of 
considerable subtlety and sensitivity. A greater 
tolerance for ambiguity and difference will be 
needed than our cut-and-dried, rough-and-ready 
pragmatism typically produces. Left unchanged, 
therefore, our traditional values could become a 
handicap in dealing with our external situation. 
Fortunately, the transformation of Australian soci- 
ety from a relatively simple homogeneity into a 
more heterogeneous community may help us 
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here. This domestic change is not proceeding 
painlessly, but it does hold the promise of making 
us more sensitive to cultural differences globally 
through coming to grips with such differences 
locally. 

One illustration of these societal influences, 
and of their significance for our external relations, 
is Australia’s linguistic backwardness. English — 
even Australian English — may be an internation- 
al medium of communication, but to rely upon 
English alone is no way to maximise our political 
understanding, our economic bargaining, or our 
cultural exchanges. Mastery of foreign languages 
has long been understood as essential in a foreign 
service, so it comes as little surprise that language 
training represents a large investment by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. Yet the same skills 
will be required in business, journalism and 
scholarship, among many other aspects of social 
and professional activity where they are at present 
sorely lacking. Higher expectations of proficiency 
in foreign languages by university graduates could 
in turn alter the pre-requisites for recruitment into 
the foreign service as well as the pattern of 
subsequent training. 

Nor is facility in foreign languages important 


Australian delegation to the 2nd 
Meeting of ECAFE which took 
place at Baguio in the Philippines 
in November 1947. The delegation 
was led by the then Minister of the 
Australian Legation in China, Pro- 
fessor Douglas B. Copland pictured 
seated in the photo. The delegation 
also included Sylvia Brown seated 
at left and Meg Turnbull seated at 
right then at the Australian 
Consulate-General in the Philip- 
pines. 
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simply for the instrumental purpose of routine 
communication. Only with command of its lan- 
guage will the distinctiveness of a foreign culture 
be fully appreciated. The larger purpose in en- 
couraging foreign language instruction, therefore, 
would be to awaken that cultural awareness. 
Otherwise, we run the risk of assimilating other 
societies to our own forms, and of seriously 
distorting our perceptions of them, simply be- 
cause they have taken the trouble to speak to us in 
our own tongue. A country so dependent upon 
global networks as Australia must tackle the issue 
of educating its citizens in foreign languages as an 
urgent national priority. 


Within the broad social context, foreign policy 
is pre-eminently an arena of governmental activity 
and decision. The most direct impact of the 
domestic milieu, therefore, occurs through the 
way in which the machinery of government is 
geared for external relations. Thus our attention is 
turned to the Department of Foreign Affairs and its 
place in the national bureaucracy. A few para- 
graphs cannot supply an adequate treatment of 
this subject, but three aspects may be highlighted. 
These concern the operation of Cabinet, the 
specialised character of the Department of Fore- 
ign Affairs, and that Department's relationship to 
the public service generally. 


Any discussion of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs should begin by recognising that it is a 
ministerial department in a cabinet system of 
government. Any department's role and function 
in this system is clearly related to the skill and 
interest of its Minister. The working relationship 
between Minister and officials, their degree of 
confidence in one another, inevitably affects the 
internal operation and effectiveness of a depart- 
ment. Moreover, the Minister's political role in the 
cabinet and the party will affect the department's 
place in the Canberra bureaucracy. In battles for 
scarce resources, and in contests over policy turf, 
the outcome may depend more upon ministerial 
muscle than upon departmental manoeuvre. 


In our form of government, the calibre of any 
Minister is one of the hazards of politics. How 
much of a hazard the ministerial element becom- 
es depends upon larger issues of party structures, 
political recruitment, parliamentary experience 
and electoral history. Suffice it to say that about 
this vital part of the machinery there cannot be 
many generalisations or any guarantees. Certain- 
ly, Australia’s Foreign Ministers over the years 
collectively constitute a rather mixed bunch; the 
portfolio has not always been as ably and as 
favourably filled as it is in 1985. The point of these 
familiar observations is simply to remind us not to 
overlook the ministerial dimension when discus- 
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sing departmental organisation and schemes for 
administrative improvement. A first-rate Minister 
can compensate for some organisational deficien- 
cies; a superb machine working for an ineffective 
Minister will soon be in trouble. 

When discussing the international milieu it was 
noted that Ministers have assumed a more prom- 
inent role in the conduct of foreign policy. Here 
we should observe that the visibility of elected 
representatives in the diplomatic process is not 
only a response to international conditions, but 
also reflects domestic political calculations. In an 
era of mass politics, the influence of television 
upon the political executive’s role in foreign 
policy is worthy of a separate study. Certainly, 
these influences have affected the demands upon 
the Foreign Minister's department. One could ask 
whether the imperative deadlines for bureaucracy 
today are media deadlines rather than the par- 
liamentary schedule. 


In addition to the calibre of the individual 
Minister, we should also consider the collective 
operation of the Cabinet. The high degree of 
prime ministerial involvement in external policies 
and their implementation has been a distinctive 
feature of Australian politics. The role of any 
Foreign Minister in our system will be especially 
constrained by the political and personal rela- 
tionship with the head of government. 


Beyond that critical relationship lies the genera! 
conduct of business by Ministers. As our brief 
sketch of the international milieu suggests, foreign 
policy increasingly involves issues which enmesh 
many agencies and areas of government. Both the 
provision of advice and the implementation of 
policy inevitably require a lot of co-ordination on 
the ground. Co-ordination within the bureaucracy 
will be facilitated or frustrated by the success or 
failure of cabinet’s co-ordination between Minis- 
ters. Anecdotal evidence and the occasional 
glimpses which outside observers obtain lead one 
to suspect that achieving effective co-ordination at 
this level is a perennial problem in Australian 
politics. A full account of the impact of our 
domestic structure upon our external relations 
should consider the sources and costs of this form 
of political paralysis. 

Turning next to the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, let us admit that no thumbnail sketch is 
likely to capture the essence of its manifold tasks 
and multiple roles. The difficulty is not simply to 
condense the description of functions; rather, it 
lies in specifying the essential character. As we 
have already noted, disputes about the nature, 
purpose and value of a foreign service and a 
foreign ministry are today the rule rather than the 
exception. In the Australian debates, it seems 
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possible to distinguish two positions about the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and its place in the 
machinery of government. 

The first view, which for convenience | shall 
label ‘separatist’, regards the Department of Fore- 
ign Affairs as the administrative shelter for a 
foreign service distinct from officers of the home 
service, operating under a separate Act, subject to 
a special inspectorate, and with a career structure 
insulated against external or lateral appointments. 
Control over all representation of Australian in- 
terests abroad by the foreign service officer 
appointed as head of mission would be mirrored 
by departmental control over policy advice at 
home. There are elements in the separatist view of 
a nostalgic appeal to an idealised version of, say, 
the British Foreign Office of 1905-1914.* In less 
fanciful but ambitious terms, this view finds its 
clearest expression in the Department’s submis- 
sion of October 1974 to the Royal Commission on 
Australian Government Administration. In its im- 
pulse, which is to insist upon the special character 
of a diplomatic service and the special conditions 
appropriate to its task, the separatist view is not 
likely to lose favour among foreign affairs officers 
of all ranks. 

Yet the separatist conception of the foreign 
service and the foreign ministry must be rejected 
as lacking political feasibility. In the first place, a 
completely separate foreign service is inconsistent 
with our bureaucratic traditions, so there is no 
legitimacy from custom to support the notion. 
Secondly, and more importantly, the separation 
desired in principle would be impossible to 
achieve in practice because the boundaries of 
‘foreign’ and ‘domestic’ cannot be so sharply 
demarcated. The interpenetration of internal and 





é- Zara Steiner has given us a marvellously compact yet 
comprehensive description of the Foreign Office in 
the years 1905 to 1914. Here is a picture of an elite 
(largely aristocratic), insulated from public opinion, 
separated from the rest of the bureaucracy (which it 
was inclined to regard with dismay and disdain), 
largely innocent of emerging military strategy and the 
implications of defence technology, but highly com- 
petent and remarkably successful within its narrow 
definition of its central purposes. This is the order 
swept away by the Great War to which its own 
shortcomings contributed, both in the war's origins 
and in the scale of its consequences. The only 
recognisable continuity with this otherwise irrecover- 
able past would be Steiner’s observation that ‘. . . the 
second division staff was growing increasingly restive 
with inadequate opportunities for promotion and pay 
raises’. Zara Steiner, ‘The Foreign Office under Sir 
Edward Grey, 1905-1914’ in F.H. Hinsley, (Ed)., 
British Foreign Policy under Sir Edward Grey (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977), pages 
22-69. 
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external politics has affected the management as 
well as the content of contemporary foreign 
policy. Even if the Foreign Office of seven or eight 
decades ago could be re-created, it would be 
ill-suited to the world of the 1980s. The dream of 
separatists, an illusion not unrelated to the late 
arrival in impoverished circumstances of Austra- 
lia’s foreign ministry, is perhaps better understood 
as a reaction against the present than as a 
prescription for the future. 


By contrast, the second view of the nature and 
role of the Department of Foreign Affairs, and 
which | shall label ‘integrationist’, seems much 
closer to current realities. In this view, there is 
scarcely an identifiable foreign service. Instead, 
all officials would be members of an integrated 
public service. To be sure, there would be posts 
abroad, but these would be as much ‘field’ posts 
for a Canberra-based bureaucrat as an assignment 
to offices in a State capital or regional centre. On a 
big board in the McLachlan Offices, Dhaka would 
appear alongside Darwin, Rockhampton next to 
Rome. Selection for a particular post would 
depend upon technical expertise. An official’s 
career might move between home and abroad, 
but the work at home could be undertaken in any 
of several different departments. If the Department 
of Foreign Affairs continued to exist in this 
scheme, it would be primarily as a post office 
routing the communications and a travel agency 
making the airline connections. 


What makes the integrationist’s view a separat- 
ist's nightmare is that it is not altogether politically 
impossible to achieve. Indeed, in some quarters it 
would be considered an attractive proposal. It is 
consistent with our national bureaucratic tradition 
of a unified service. By applying a single blueprint 
to all aspects of public administration it also 
possesses the superficial appearance of promoting 
equity and launching an onslught upon privilege. 
Finally, the integrationist accepts the universe. If 
in this interdependent world the relations between 
States have become, as one observer has put it, 
‘intermestic’ affairs, why not follow the trend and 
dissolve the apparatus of traditional diplomacy in 
the specialised departments closest to domestic 
interests? 


As the beleaguered complaints by the separat- 
ists attest, current Australian administrative prac- 
tice is moving in the integrationist direction. 
Whether this is desirable depends chiefly upon 
whether a case can be sustained for diplomacy as 
an identifiable task and for a foreign ministry as an 
essential instrument of government. 


This much is clear. The Department of Foreign 
Affairs shares its policy domain with several other 
powerful agencies. In the Departments of Prime 
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The opening Session of the First Session of ANZUS, held at an Air Force Base in Honolulu, in 1951. The Australian 
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representatives on the left of the picture included A.S. Watt, Secretary, Department of Foreign Affairs, Sir Percy 
Spender, Australian Ambassador to the U.S., and Mr R.G. Casey, Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs. The U.S. 
representatives were led by Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary of State at the microphone and seated at the right of the 
picture were Philip Jessup, Admiral Radford and John Allison in the first of the white suits. (U.S. Marine Corps photo). 


Minister and Cabinet, Defence, Trade, and Treas- 
ury, for example, there are divisions with signifi- 
cant international advisory functions. As well 
there are the intelligence collection and assess- 
ment agencies such as the Office of National 
Assessments, the Joint Intelligence Organisation, 
Australian Secret Intelligence Service and Austra- 
lian Security Intelligence Organisation. What 
these bodies do is often closely related to the 
Department of Foreign Affairs’ traditional func- 
tions. That perhaps explains why so many of the 
staff in these organisations are former career 
foreign service officers. Their appointment to so 
many senior positions in the international rela- 
tions areas of the Canberra bureaucracy may 
appear to underline the functionalist logic of the 
integrationist view. Yet this proliferation of former 
diplomats in such positions can equally be said to 
testify to the experience and skills conferred by 
their diplomatic work and training. 

The tendency of our foreign service has been to 
regard these officers as renegades. Though part of 
the same policy-advising community, they are 
regarded as a laicised element, released from the 
vows which bind the diplomatic priesthood. 
Hence the outcry when any among the renegades 
seeks to return, especially if to return with 
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preferment. Rather than hold to the rigidities of an 
exclusive position, | should think it in the Depart- 
ment’s interest to welcome the recognition of 
relevant expertise implicit in the appointment of 
its officers to these extra-departmental positions. 
Indeed, it could be actively encouraging some of 
its officers to obtain experience in other agencies 
of government, and just as actively encouraging 
them to return to Foreign Affairs in due course. 
The Profile of Australia’s Overseas Representation 
study reported recently by Laurie Oakes showed 
that the bulk of the work of our foreign service 
consists of supplying services to the overseas 
activities of other departments.” As partly a 
reflection of the changed agenda of international 
relations, this is scarcely surprising. Something 
akin to that broad conception of representaiion 
and administration abroad could well operate in 
the sphere of policy and administration at home. 
The Department of Foreign Affairs has little to gain 
by restricting the orbit of its interest, and its 
officers’ influence, to the confines of the Adminis- 
trative Building. 


ttt 


7. Laurie Oakes, ‘Foreign Affairs” staff servants to 
everyone’, Bulletin, 9 July 1985. 
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This leads us to the third aspect of the Depart- 
ment to be highlighted in this discussion, namely 
its relationship to the public service generally. The 
Department of Foreign Affairs is subject to the 
same internal pressures affecting the rest of our 
national bureaucracy. Thus new developments in 
administrative law, the operation of the Freedom 
of Information legislation, and the implementation 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity principles 
can be expected to register as sensitively in 
Foreign Affairs as elsewhere. The yelps of male 
pain as EEO guidelines are gently applied; the 
clogged channels of promotion as appeals are 
vigorously prosecuted; the deliberate adoption of 
bland statements in any document liable to be 
opened suddenly to public scrutiny: these are 
representative sounds and sights in most depart- 
ments. 

The question to be asked is not whether Foreign 
Affairs should be spared the pangs of change if 
change is constitutionally decreed. Rather, the 
question is, how far have the architects of change 
considered the special circumstances of organis- 
ing for foreign policy? 

| see little evidence that the new developments 
in Australian public administration have taken 
adequate account of the particular requirements 
for the machinery of foreign relations. This is not 
to say that the principles underlying the new 
developments are incompatible with these re- 
quirements. It is simply to note that the problem 
does not appear to have been addressed. 

Thus Mr Dawkins’ Garran Oration, a ministerial 
exposition of the philosophy of the new public 
administration, contains no reference to our exter- 
nal circumstances as an influence upon the shape 
and structure of government administration.® 
Indeed, by tying recent changes to the doctrines 
earlier expounded in the ‘Coombs Report’ he is 
relying upon a deeply flawed foundation. For its 
neglect of Australia’s international circumstances 
vitiated the Royal Commission’s treatment of the 
administrative aspects of external relations in 
particular and the thrust of its recommendations 
as a whole.” 

The challenge remains to make a case for a 
professional diplomacy and to connect its opera- 
tion to the requirements of policy advice in 
international relations. That brings us to the point 
identified at the beginning of this paper as the 


8. J.S. Dawkins, ‘Reforms in the Canberra System of 
Public Administration’, Australian Journal of Public 
Administration, XLIV:1, March 1985, pages 59-72. 

9: See Hugh Collins, ‘The “Coombs Report”: 
Bureaucracy, Diplomacy and Australian Foreign Poli- 
cy’, Australian Outlook, 30:3, December 1976, pages 
387-413. 
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locus of diplomacy: the inter-relationship of the 
two milieux. 


The world of diplomacy 


For brevity’s sake it is again necessary to select. 
When considering the need and administrative 
design for a diplomatic service, any number of 
issues can be explored and debated: the respec- 
tive cases for career and political appointments to 
senior posts; whether a foreign ministry is better 
organised along regional or functional lines; the 
value of routine reporting and representation; 
whether recruitment should be in some degree 
representative of society or blind to gender, class, 
and ethnicity; the role of spouses and problems of 
families in overseas service. Doubtless many of 
these issues will be canvassed in today’s discus- 
sions. | propose to focus upon three problems 
which arise out of the inter-relationship between 
the two milieux and which set a broader context 
for some of the specific issues. These problems are 
the relationship between representation abroad 
and policy advice at home; the question of 
planning; and the contribution of diplomacy to 
world order. 

One of the inner tensions in the formulation and 
implementation of foreign policy is the tug bet- 
ween, on the one hand, representation and 
administration abroad and, on the other, policy- 
advising and administration at home. This is 
where the inevitable duality of diplomacy pinches 
hardest. Much of the contemporary criticism of 
diplomacy focuses on the classical tasks of foreign 
representation and reporting. The representational 
function is denigrated as a trival, sybaritic social 
round (encouraged, no doubt, by such images as 
Alan Renouf’s Champagne Trail). The reporting is 
regarded as redundant or recondite, or both. 
(Trudeau said that it could all be obtained from a 
good newspaper: can this be true even of the 
home of Beaverbrook?) Certainly the scope for 
independent action by head of mission has been 
reduced: as well as the supersonic aircraft to bring 
the Minister to the spot, there is the satellite to 
transmit Communications instantaneously. Never- 
theless, the essential fact remains that, if policy is 
to be effective, it is necessary to understand the 
dynamics of other States and of international 
organisations. 

Reports from posts may be as much evidence of 
self-education by officers as directly policy- 
relevant documents. But if one accepts that 
culture matters, if one acknowledges that political 
conduct, style and perception are crucial in the 
relations between States, then informed insight is 
vital. This is not to say that a charmed circulation 
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of the elites will provide the necessary insight: to 
appreciate the political dynamics of a foreign 
State will require contacts and skills broader than 
the classical definitions of a diplomat’s tasks. 
Some States, moreover, discourage opportunities 
to analyse their nature. Yet it remains vital for 
those offering advice about the world to have 
been exposed to the world they seek to explain 
and affect, if only because an appreciation of the 
constraints under which other actors operate will 
often restrict the range of policy options one can 
realistically pursue. 


Equally, experience in the policy machine at 
home should familiarise officers with its demands 
and practices, so that the work of an overseas 
mission does not occur in a vacuum incapable of 
registering Canberra’s needs. Hence the rhythm of 
a rotational service, of spells abroad and stints at 
home. Preferences can be expected to vary 
between these two aspects of the career, but an 
organisation the size of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs can take advantage of individual differ- 
ences. Some will concentrate on overseas tasks, 
others will more frequently fill the advisory 
positions at home; the rhythm will in any case be 
affected by officers’ ages and career stages. All | 
seek to establish is that the rotational cycle is vital 
even if it is not uniform. 


The essential staffing dilemmas of a foreign 
service flow from the rotational character of the 
task. Not all overseas posts are fleshpots. The envy 
cast at the diplomatic closed shop is highly 
selective, typically restricting itself to the plea- 
sures of living at public expense in the grand 
capitals of compatible cultures. Someone has to 
take on the ugly, the dangerous, the disease- 
prone. Before the traditional concept of a foreign 
service is disbanded entirely, those replacing it 
with a new design must indicate how and on what 
terms the least desirable but often politically 
important jobs are to be filled by competent 
people. 

Even if the rough jobs and the smooth can be 
shared around, the problems of recruiting for a 
peripatetic career are evident. Diplomacy is a 
disaster for dual careers, yet the individuals 
worthy of selection are likely to seek partners of 
comparable professional training and zeal for 
fulfilment. Even if these hurdles are cleared, the 
stresses of diplomacy upon family life must be 
considered a major administrative headache: 
changes in social expectations concerning educa- 
tion, lifestyle and individual rights have major 
implications for the capacity to sustain an effec- 
tive foreign service. It is inevitable that profession- 
al and personal strains arising out of this career 
will produce casualties. What does one do with 
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these cases? A problem familiar to all large 
organisations presents peculiar potential embar- 
rassments when the only refuge for a burnt-out 
individual is as a representative abroad. (What 
can Sir Les Patterson do next?) 


The rotational principle in the administration of 
foreign policy is important for one further reason: 
most other States are organised this way. It is 
convenient to retain a foreign service simply to 
conduct business with others efficiently. One of 
an experienced diplomat’s invisible assets is 
knowledge of foreign officials and political lead- 
ers. This is knowledge available for policy advice 
and acquaintance to assist negotiation. Another 
invisible asset of a diplomatic service is its general 
professional reputation, which can smooth the 
path of political access or inhibit the effective 
operation of a post. A country as much in need of 
diplomatic leverage as Australia should, therefore, 
be investing in its diplomacy and consolidating its 
resources rather than reducing its capacities and 
damaging the international standing of its foreign 
service. 


If | have dismissed the separatist view of the 
foreign service as infeasible, the logic of my 
argument is no less critical of the thorough-going 
integrationist position. Reality imposes require- 
ments between these extremes. The tasks of 
diplomacy need distinctive development and may 
require special consideration in the conditions 
governing that career. Yet the purpose of these 
tasks, like the broad framework for their adminis- 
tration, remains anchored in the needs of govern- 
ment and the nature of its organisational machin- 
ery. Is our broad design sufficiently flexible to 
accommodate distinctive tasks? 


The rotational principle has been identified as a 
key response to the pressures of the two milieux 
upon policy and administration. Although it now 
encompasses a broader range of tasks (the head- 
quarters of major international organisations have 
been added to the postings list of foreign capitals, 
the skills of parliamentary diplomacy have to be 
fostered as well as those of bilateral negotiation) it 
does not disturb the inherited talents and practices 
of the profession. The inter-relationship of internal 
and external politics imposes additional demands, 
however, which are less readily satisfied by 
increments upon inherited capital. 


Chief among the contemporary challenges to 
foreign policy, and hence to foreign services and 
foreign ministries, is the problem of planning. A 
perfectly operating rotational service may give 
decision-makers timely and accurate advice about 
an extraordinary range of problems and policies. 
What it is unlikely to offer, if left to its traditional! 
devices, is an account of the world as a whole. To 
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Sir James Plimsoll, CBE, the then Australian High Commissioner in India, presented a gift of woollen socks from 
Western Australia for use by members of the Indian Armed Forces, to Colonel H.F. Chanhan, Deputy Director of 
Personal Services, Army Headquarters, New Delhi in June 1963. Also shown in the picture are Mr J.H. Rowland, First 
Secretary (Commercial), Australian High Commission (extreme left); Mr T.K. Menoi, Manager, Air India (second from 
right); Captain R.C. Savage, RAN, Services Adviser, Australian High Commission (extreme right). (Photo by FotoLite, 


New Delhi). 


establish priorities, to monitor trends, to interpret 
the significance of others’ actions while maintain- 
ing a sense of proportion about one’s own: each 
of these tasks demands a larger picture of how the 
world works and where the bits and pieces fit 
together. That is the problem of planning in 
foreign policy. It is less a matter of predicting the 
future than of interpreting the present. It calls for 
analytical skills quite distinct from those de- 
veloped to meet the day-by-day demands of 
traditional diplomacy. Its intellectual product will 
often be scorned by the classical practitioner as 
intangible and obscure. Yet it is necessary to 
correct the foreshortened perspectives of diurnal 
diplomacy as well as to maintain a strategic policy 
grasp upon the tactical manoeuvres of the mo- 
ment. 

The complexity of issues and actors in interna- 
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tional politics underlies the need for this type of 
analysis. Perhaps the clearest example of this need 
is in the inter-penetration of global politics and 
economics. As Dr Harris observed in his recent 
Roy Milne Lecture, to understand the contempor- 
ary international system requires a combination of 
political and economic analysis.'® Where once a 
divorce between these two sets of skills was less 
distorting in its effects upon overall assessment, 
changes in the international system have made 
such innocence more damaging in its consequ- 
ences. The global perspective and analytical skills 
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upon which the Secretary focused are the heart of 
foreign policy planning in the contemporary 
world. 

The record of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
in this area may be judged haphazard at best. In 
this respect, the Department shares its limitations 
with most kindred ministries. Weakness in policy 
planning capacities is a recurrent theme in the 
reviews of such departments. To leave to other 
agencies the task of global analysis is to forfeit a 
central element in diplomacy’s purpose: to under- 
stand the condition of the world and to interpret 
the circumstances of its state within that world. 

For the Department of Foreign Affairs, or any 
other agency, to undertake the planning task 
requires the relevant skills to be available. That in 
turn has implications for those of us in universi- 
ties, for it must be admitted that training in this 
type of analysis, particularly in the combination of 
politics and economics, is seriously underde- 
veloped. It may also be the case that to succeed in 
this area challenges some of the deepest social 
influences mentioned earlier. Is strategic planning 
a strength in any aspect of Australian life — 
politics, business, education, science ...? Our 
pragmatism, our propensity to adjust rather than 
to alter, and our sceptical distrust of large designs 
do little to foster the conceptual discipline and 
conjectural skills which are essential for this task. 

Finally, the inter-relationship between the two 
milieux raises the question of action. Diplomacy 
is not only a matter of interpreting the world and 
of assessing the national interest. As an instrument 
of policy and politics it offers a means of changing 
the world. 

Dr Peter Edwards has shown that Australia 
managed without a Department of Foreign Affairs 
for 35 years because we did not have a foreign 
policy.!! Australia’s early institutional arrange- 
ments were perfectly adapted to the needs dic- 
tated by imperial policy. The Department of 
Foreign Affairs emerged only because the short- 
comings of an exclusively imperial policy became 
apparent as the Empire could no longer protect 
and provide, as well as in response to a sense of 
national identity less subservient and more self- 
consciously independent. To disband the appar- 
atus of diplomacy, to dissolve its particular 
character in the general nature of government 
administration, risks signalling a retreat from the 
most important global purposes. 

The transformation of the States-system will 
occur peaceably only through diplomacy. The 
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conditions of world order are the conditions of 
Australia’s survival — strategically, economically, 
and morally. Only a coalition of reformist States of 
middling-power status is likely to withstand the 
asperities of superpower competition, on the one 
hand, and to ameliorate the injustices suffered by 
the weak, on the other. To be effective in our own 
interest, therefore, requires a capacity to CO- 
operate with others. The great challenge of 
contemporary diplomacy is to develop the capac- 
ity to recognise opportunities for creative change 
and to bring influence to bear upon them. That is 
why we need a Department of Foreign Affairs. An 
effective diplomacy will serve larger than national 
purposes and should be pressing us to recognise 
global dimensions to our politics. 


Conclusion 


As a way of structuring discussion, it may help 
to recapitulate some of the questions posed in 
these general reflections. The duality inherent in 
foreign policy has been asserted. Is it agreed that 
the tension between the external and internal 
milieux shapes this policy arena and its institu- 
tions? Are there significant differences among us 
about the important aspects of either of these 
milieux as determinants of our diplomacy or in 
shaping our institutions? Do we agree that di- 
plomacy has a distinctive place nationally and 
internationally? Do we see lessons for Australia in 
the responses of other States to the pressures of 
internal politics and the external environment? 

What are our expectations of Australia’s busi- 
ness with the world and what is the place of the 
institutional machinery? Should the machine be 
exclusive and all-embracing? Or should it be 
decentralised? If the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and its officers are to supply services for the 
breadth of our interests abroad, what is left for the 
political tasks? What skills are required for policy 
analysis and where are these best located in the 
structure of government? Is our public service 
shaped sufficiently to meet our external situation 
as well as our internal values? What are the 
specific needs that require a special set of 
administrative procedures for a foreign service? 

The focus of our discussion of these issues today 
is the Department of Foreign Affairs. In 1935 the 
Department was a fledgling institution, with no 
overseas posts and its policy advising wings 
clipped by older rivals. Its subsequent growth 
mirrors the curve of Australia’s independent en- 
gagement with the world. At 50 it may be on the 
threshold of its greatest challenges. Is it equipped 
to meet them? What are the consequences for us 
all if it is not? 
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Papua New Guinea: yesterday, today and tomorrow’: 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the University of PNG, in Port 


Moresby, on 7 November: 


Tonight | wish to talk about change: change in Papua New Guinea and in its relationship with 
Australia. The period of change on which | will focus begins in the 1950s and 1960s when, in a world 
transformed by war, we all began to feel the new winds blowing on the international scene. 

It continues to the present day when we are more conscious than we have ever been that there are 
political, social, technological and economic forces acting to change the known world. This will goon, 


probably at a faster rate, in the foreseeable future. 


The timespan | refer to — the quarter century before Papua New Guinea’s independence and the 
period since — coincides with the personal experience of change of many of us here tonight. 


The past in this context is the colonial past. The 
present continues to contain in it elements of the 
colonial legacy, although these are fast vanishing. 
| very much like the pidgin concept of the future: 
‘taim behain’, because it comes after. It is in this 
period that the colonial phenomenon will also be 
behind us, this time in the sense of over and done 
with. More change is coming, including in our 
relationship. We must see to it that that change is 
positive. We should welcome change, and to 
some extent harness it, in an effort to obtain the 
best possible results for all. This is the essence of 
reform, meaning change for the better, which has 
governed all my political life. 

The year 1951 is an appropriate enough date to 
start. Australia in that year had a new Minister 
with responsibility for the Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea, Paul Hasluck, who came here on a 
familiarisation visit. In his book ‘A Time for 
Building’ Hasluck describes with revulsion the 
imitation of British colonialism that confronted 
him from the Union Jack flying at ‘Government 
House’ to the modes and manners of those 
Australians with strange notions that this was the 
way one ruled dependent peoples. The Hasluck’s 
period lasted more than a decade and it provided 
a foundation for some quite radical change. 

In the 1960s international opinion forced the 
pace of decolonisation everywhere — although, 
ironically, the man who succeeded Hasluck as 
Minister then was far more conservative. Australia 
was encouraged to adopt a more positive policy 
for political, social and economic progress by the 
UN Trusteeship Council mission led by Sir Hugh 
Foot which visited the Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea in 1962. As a consequence Australia 
moved to accelerate the pace of development. In 
areas such as health, education and public 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 9, September 1985, 


page 812. 
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administration there were some significant steps 
forward in this period. 

By the mid-1960s the winds of change were 
gathering strength everywhere. But it was often 
easy and in a sense justified at the time to believe 
one was ahead of them. Australian Government 
Statements throughout this period stressed the 
nature of steady government achievement here. 
There was not much sense of urgency. There was 
little sense that time was not on our side. In the 
late 1960s such were the times that the Minister 
responsible, Barnes, was reportedly of the view 
that self-government would not come to Papua 
New Guinea in less than 30 years. 

At the very beginning of the 1970s, literally in 
the first days of the decade, Gough Whitlam came 
here, accompanied by Kim Beazley and me. Like 
Hasluck and Foot, we too were struck by the fact 
that development, notably political development, 
was not being propelled forward as quickly as we 
believed was necessary in this time of change. Ina 
statement in Port Moresby on 12 January 1970, 
Whitlam scotched the falsehood that independ- 
ence — or even self-government — would mean 
the end of Australian concern and help for PNG. 
There was parliamentary consensus in Australia 
that generous aid would continue. 

Sensing the growing national determination of 
the then Territory's own emerging elite, he 
committed the Labor Government which he 
believed would emerge from the 1972 elections in 
Australia to accelerate the process towards 
independence. He pleaded for an end to a style of 
rule which distinguished Papua New Guinea 
among significant populations in that its people 
made no final decisions on any matter affecting 
their welfare. Problems of economic develop- 
ment, educational or social standards, the need 
for economic aid from abroad, diversity of local 
customs or even the multiplicity of languages 
were not unique to PNG nor required colonial 
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rule for their solution. ‘In fact,’ Whitlam con- 
cluded, ‘many of them will worsen if foreign 
techniques, methods, laws and customs, continue 
to exclude local custom, knowledge and experi- 
ence’. 

Some assessment should be made of the nature 
of Australian rule in PNG, as well as of its legacy. 
It was distinctive in a number of significant ways. 
In the period in question at least, policy decisions 
and administrative control remained centralised 
in Canberra rather than vested in a governor in 
Port Moresby. Australian rule differed importantly 
from British colonial method in this respect. A 
benefit of this practice was that it was peculiarly 
susceptible to international influences and press- 
ures, permitting swift amendment to policy if this 
were felt necessary. By the nature of the system in 
place, this tended to keep Australia a jump ahead 
of local influences and pressure. 


The practice, however, needed mechanisms 
which enhanced the development of local institu- 
tions and local initiative much more, and which 
made them particularly responsive to local needs 
or circumstances. Per force it developed alien 
patterns and alien institutions, some of which 
Papua New Guineans are finding today need to be 
refined and even reset to respond to their 
experience. 


It was natural that Australia’s own experience 
should provide the bases and the models for 
Australian administration in Papua New Guinea. 
Inevitably our experience derived from what 
served us well, in our particular circumstances. 
We have a history and a geography which, in spite 
of our federal structure, have led us to centralise, 
compartmentalise and bureaucratise. Our society, 
a substantially integrated one, has broad horizon- 
tal structures which add to its cohesion. People 
born in Cairns today — or 50 years ago for that 
matter — would not confront very different 
problems from people in Perth, and the means at 
their disposal to solve them would be basically the 
same. Papua New Guinea is at the other extreme. 
It has always been cellular and myriad. Problems 
of bringing unity and national development to this 
nation have required efforts of adjustment from its 
citizens that most of us Australians have never 
known or had to think about. Although most 
developing countries have experienced some- 
thing comparable, for PNG the transition from a 
traditional to a modern society has been extraordi- 
narily testing. 

In many ways that inevitably painful transition 
was helped by the fact that the colonial variant 
was Australian rather than another. As a Western 
country with economic development needs and 
problems of our own, as a country which had 
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itself evolved from colonialism and as a country 
which will — uniquely — have to live next door 
to its mistakes and successes, we had every reason 
to make a fair attempt. | think we did. We 
prepared PNG for independence, as a unified 
country, without rancour between us. Land and 
most natural resources were there at independ- 
ence to be exploited by Papua New Guinea. The 
administration was efficient and without corrup- 
tion; a good health service was in place, the 
benefits of main services got out ‘to the bush’ and 
the career service included very many talented 
and dedicated officers. 

What we did was done for the best motives, in 
the full blaze of sustained public debate in 
Australia. While there were different views, the 
Ministers, public servants, academics and in- 
terested observers advanced them with the best of 
intentions. The divergences of perspective and 
practice, and the differences of culture, ensured 
that what we did would have to be refined by the 
only people who could possibly determine such 
things for Papua New Guinea — PNG’s own 
representatives. 

It is strange from our present vantage point to 
look back to the early 1950s, the start of the 
period of transition, and of debate. It was a time of 
paternalism. Hasluck noted the attitude of ‘good 
for me but not good for you’ with respect to liquor 
laws among other things. He speculated what 
conclusions local moralists might draw about the 
effect of alcohol on the behaviour of Europeans, 
drinking enthusiastically in company or morosely 
alone. In his sensitive book ‘The New Guinea 
Villager’, the late Charles Rowley pointed to the 
patent inconsistencies of an Australia become 
rapidly and radically secular, governing a PNG 
educated substantially through the Christian 
religion, a train of thought which led him to 
examine missionary-administration relations and 
‘the irrelevance of Australian political myths’. 

My own train of thought passes to political 
institutions but | would not like it to be said that | 
am characterising the ones we have favoured as 


“myths. The Westminster system has been at the 


foundation of our legacy: the vigorous upholding 
of democracy in its first decade has perhaps been 
Papua New Guinea’s most impressive achieve- 
ment. There were some inconsistencies in the way 
we set about advising on the Westminster system. 
We were in no doubt that political parties were 
good for us. In fact, they have welded national 
unity and raised political awareness in Australia in 
a way no other institution has. But for years we 
were not sure they would be good here in Papua 
New Guinea. 

Furthermore, in Australia — as in Britain — 
power was essentially won by the people from 
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The Eastern, Western and Southern Highlands are among the most densely populated in the Pacific and yet they were 
only first penetrated by government patrol officers and gold prospectors forty to fifty years ago. They discovered a 
multiplicity of clans, cultures and languages and an agricultural civilization dating back at least 8000 years. (Photo 
courtesy of the Papua New Guinea High Commission, Canberra). 


central authority before popular suffrage was 
granted. Here it was the reverse, and voters went 
to the polls before their prospective representa- 
tives could have full influence over policy. Parties 
came to derive their reason for being from the 
need to capture electoral office. They increased in 
number as opportunities for election were ex- 
tended by Australia to different segments of the 
population. By the late 1960s party activity began 
in earnest but it was only of course after we had 
released direct control that parties could achieve 
their full objectives. 


Local government in Papua New Guinea 
likewise had its basis in Australian experience, 
and a somewhat awkward early start. Devolution 
of authority was again slow and at times 
uncertain. Under the 1949 Papua and New 
Guinea Act an Executive Council assisted the 
Administrator and for years had little or no Papua 
New Guinean representation. The Act also 
provided for local government councils which 
were gradually established in all parts of the 
country. One of the functions of the councils was 
as an administrative arm of the colonial adminis- 
tration; another function was to provide the basis 
of democratic self-government. These councils 
did not fully represent traditional authority in the 
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villages, were perhaps too large, and were not 
strong administratively. 

The political and administrative structure which 
Papua New Guinea inherited from Australia was 
firmly centralised, and it was controlled from 
headquarters with imperfect co-ordination at 
local, regional and departmental level. There are 
arguments in favour of centralisation and | am 
conscious that the debate for and against is a 
continuing and topical one in Papua New Guinea, 
particularly as it concerns the role of provincial 
government. The boldness with which Papua 
New Guineans found their own solution to the 
pressures in this area in the debates accompany- 
ing the Constitutional Planning Committee's 
deliberations between self-government and inde- 
pendence, encourages me to the belief that PNG 
will continue to find new ways to reconcile 
conflicting or contrasting needs. 

| am less encouraged when | reflect on the 
public service, which historically has served us 
tolerably well but which may have its own burden 
for the nation, at least as far as costs are concerned 
in this different context. Our public service is a 
rather large thing, devised to cope with Australia’s 
particular material and political needs and en- 
shrining all manner of checks and balances. 
Bottlenecks in decision-making, particularly 
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where disbursement of funds are at issue, have 
been known to occur. 


The public service we introduced to PNG, and 
did not adapt or localise adequately in the early 
years, became a replica of our own. Office 
supplies, physical standards, the types of services 
and the procedures used came from Australia. 
Our terms and conditions were set for Australian 
staff working in a foreign country, oddly as this 
might have looked from the way we handled 
matters. Well-paid government service acted as a 
wage-setter for the monetised parts of the 
economy. Inevitably, as has been widely recog- 
nised including by the World Bank, Papua New 
Guinea wage and salary costs grew out of 
Australian institutional approaches, not out of the 
local economy and culture. 


But, allowing for the political influences shap- 
ing Australian responses to PNG development 
needs, this sort of lumpiness in PNG development 
policies were inevitable. They need to be refined 
and they could only be refined by the people who 
should most properly be in charge of the destiny 
of this proud nation — the representatives of the 
people of PNG. This is true of some other matters | 
want to mention. We, as much as the people of 
PNG, are shaped by our cultures. | think the 
notable thing is that, in spite of those differences, 
such a remarkably successful job was done — 
under a great deal of pressure and in a relatively 
short time — to bring about decolonisation. 


| will not say much on education as this ground 
has been particularly well traversed over the years 
in debates on where we might have done things 
differently. For far too long, though with worthy 
motives — and in the mistaken belief that 
Australia had years yet to prepare PNG for 
independence — we pursued ‘uniform develop- 
ment’ and eschewed the development of the elite 
that Papua New Guinea needed to begin to take 
over the responsibilities of government. Egalitar- 
ianism has its place among our myths but the cost 
here was in the slow pace of development of 
secondary and tertiary education. However, in the 
1960s, we did very significantly increase the pace 
of high school education. As a result, in Papua 
New Guinea, unlike in many Third World 
countries, the boom came before independence. 


Legal and constitutional questions are 
altogether more delicate. Australia derived its own 
institutions from a Western tradition, one which 
places paramountcy on the individual. In turn it 
made strenuous efforts to pass these on undiluted 
to PNG. Last year’s Clifford Report on Law and 
Order in Papua New Guinea observes the 
possible incompatibility of this tradition with the 
‘underlying law’ which is mentioned in the PNG 
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constitution as a frame of reference for future legal 
development, when personal rights and group 
obligations come into conflict. 

Clifford describes as ‘disastrous’ the 1959 
Derham Report into the existing system of the 
administration of justice in the Territory of Papua 
New Guinea. This recommended a single system 
of courts with equal access by all, and the 
abolition of traditional courts. Clifford said this 
report ‘sought to over-ride custom or to fade it out 
gradually or to act as if it did not exist’. One of 
Clifford’s central themes is the need to develop 
the village courts system further and what he calls 
the informal system to find a remedy for current 
problems of law and order. 

Since that report was published last year the 
Papua New Guinea Government has, as is well 
known, taken a number of firm measures on law 
and order. | note that, in his statement on the 
national emergency early last month, the Prime 
Minister referred to the particular success of the 
interaction between police and the community. 
New laws tailored to meet special local require- 
ments are planned. Tailoring to meet special local 
requirements is as essential in the legal and 
constitutional area as it is in the political, 
economic and social ones. 


There are many other sectors from which | 
could draw to illustrate the point that, for what 
were to us sound reasons, we established a system 
much influenced by our own image, one which is 
unlikely to be wholly appropriate to Papua New 
Guinea’s in today’s circumstances. There are 
areas which follow the pattern of law, education 
and the public service that | have mentioned 
where it was convenient and efficient for us to put 
in place a unitary system, centrally controlled. 
There are other areas, particularly in relation to 
the economy, where Australian standards of 
investment, consumption and incomes have 
complicated life for PNG and made it more costly. 


In this perhaps too lengthy backward look |! 
have wanted to draw the line under our colonia! 
legacy. It could have been done at any time after 
independence, but now is as good a time as any. | 
remain firmly of the view that Australia was an 
enlightened and a generous colonial power. We 
continue to be generous in our dealings with the 
country which we once administered. 


Independence brought administration to an 
end. It marked the beginning of a period which 
would take the colonial legacy and refashion it. In 
all the areas | have mentioned — and in numerous 
others — successive Papua New Guinea Govern- 
ments have moved to chart PNG’s own destiny. 
They have taken due account of Section 5 of the 
preamble of the PNG Constitution which declares 
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as one goal ‘to achieve development primarily 
through the use of Papua New Guinean forms of 
social, political and economic organisations’. 

As one would expect, post-independence 
change of necessity meant immediate attention to 
international relations. Here, too, it is not possible 
completely to escape from the legacy of the past. 
In geographical terms, the independent State of 
Papua New Guinea has found itself placed 
between regions. It lies between Asia in the west 
and the Pacific, to the east. Australia lies to the 
south. In the perspective of the Pacific, in terms of 
population, land area and economic develop- 
ment, it is big and plays an important role from 
other perspectives it does not loom large. 

The historical legacy of Papua New Guinea as 
an independent State is that of colonialism, and 
more or less fixed relations with countries of its 
immediate neighbourhood. Interestingly, all of 
these have also had the experience of colonialism. 
It is very much to PNG’s credit — and of course 
very much to the satisfaction of those neighbours 
in question — that the first principle of several on 
foreign policy that it laid down in a White Paper in 
1981 was the consolidation and extension of 
existing relations. For Australia’s part | pay tribute 
to the responsibility and imaginativeness with 
which Papua New Guinea has reconciled the 
many challenging international demands on it in 
the first decade of its independence. 

Among the testing issues which Papua New 
Guinea has had to face in this context are those 
related to international lines of demarcation. It is 
not surprising: such issues have with distressing 
frequency elsewhere in the world caused human 
anguish, defeated diplomacy and at times been 
cause for war. The Australia-PNG demarcation, | 
am relieved and in fact proud to assert, has not 
caused distress or conflict. On the contrary, the 
regime agreed and set in place in the Torres Strait 
could be a model, in terms of the good will and 
far-sightedness with which the partners to the 
Treaty? tackled delicate and overlapping interests. 

There is another, significant aspect to the 
demarcation question which is a cause for relief 
and pride on Australia’s part. We bequeathed, in 
1975, a unitary State. We did not ourselves inherit 
such a situation. In the early part of this century in 
fact the two halves of Papua New Guinea were 
administered quite separately. From World War II 
onwards it became an article of faith for 
successive Australian Governments to treat the 
territory for which we had charge as a single 
entity. 


2. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 3, March 1984, page 


188, No. 7, July 1984, page 756, and Volume 56, No. 
2, February 1985, page 137. 
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Territorial integrity is an emotive concept, and 
one which has been a powerful influence since 
World War II, the era of decolonisation. There has 
been international consensus that colonial bound- 
aries should be respected in the new era not least 
because of the problems posed by trying to 
change them. The exceptions to this are amazing- 
ly few, in view of the universally accepted 
artificiality of many of those boundaries, which 
time after time arbitrarily divided historical and 
ethnic entities. 


| mention territorial integrity because it is 
relevant to a number of aspects of Papua New 
Guinea’s legacy. The situation regarding Papua 
New Guinea’s other large neighbour, Indonesia, is 
one where the territorial integrity concept applied. 
The same broad principles which permitted 
successful decolonisation, without unleashing 
disorder among nations, were those which saw 
the eventual transfer of the whole of Netherlands 
East Indies to the State of Indonesia. Furthermore, 
they were the principles on which the unitary 
State of Papua New Guinea is founded. 


The fear, internationally, has always been one 
of unravelling. Most countries are federations at 
least of a social kind; very few are without 
linguistic or ethnic minorities. Separatist tenden- 
cies exist in many parts of the world. At the risk of 
undue levity | might even include my native 
Queensland. Papua New Guinea has faced up to 
separatism within its own borders, and fearlessly. 
It has also been a strong advocate of territorial 
integrity within its own region. 

There has to be a coming to terms with the 
quirks and accidents of history. Often there can be 
change for the better, based on the premise of 
acceptance of what is. Countries living next to 
each other have a particular obligation to their 
neighbours — and governments to their own 
people — to start from this point of acceptance. 
The effective resolution of problems demands it. 


A particularly grave problem now for Papua 
New Guinea is that posed by 10 thousand or more 
people who have crossed the international border 
from Irian Jaya. The problem is not a static one. It 
began last year as a humanitarian crisis, for the 
new arrivals were in desperate conditions — in 
poor health and starving. It has evolved into 
something different, as those in the camps have 
recovered but have not returned home. There are 
now resource and administrative problems for 
PNG as the country hosting these camp-dwellers, 
and there are various worrying security questions 
yet to be addressed. 

Australia is not a party to the PNG-Indonesia 
border issue. We did not demarcate the border, 
nor did we have the opportunity to determine or 
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influence arrangements beyond the Territory we 
once administered. We have no right now and no 
wish to add a new dimension to the question. Our 
role is that of a participant in the region, who 
naturally cannot escape the consequences of 
events which challenge the good order of the 
region. 

As a regional participant faced with that 
situation last year we acted promptly and 
properly, to enable the office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) to deal with the humanitarian crisis of 
the border-crossers. Our subventions for this 
purpose to the UNHCR to date total $1.9 million, 
and constitute about half of UNHCR total 
disbursements on the PNG-Indonesian border. 

Questions of repatriation or resettlement are for 
the parties involved to determine. The situation 
overwhelmingly is one of people crossing a 
border who have a traditional right to do so — the 
right is enshrined, for most of them, in a bilateral 
treaty — and who may return home if they wish. 
Various reasons have been reported why most 
have so far chosen not to do so, some of these 
relating to perceived uncertainties about the 
situation to which they might return. Some 
motivation clearly derives from fear of the attitude 
which could be taken towards them by members 
of the OPM, or Free Papua Movement. 


The Australian Government has noted Papua 
New Guinea’s strong desire for a solution to its 
present difficulties, and the measures it intends to 
take to this end. Some of these may result in an 
approach to the UNHCR, or to third countries. 
The measures envisaged are those that a sovereign 
independent country is required to make on its 
own behalf. Australia, similarly sovereign and 
independent, is discussing these matters with the 
Government of Papua New Guinea on an equal 
basis, equally basing our position on our own 
national imperatives. 


In making these comments, | bear in mind the 
highly relevant comment by Prime Minister 
Michael Somare in Port Moresby last week when 
he said: ‘That’s our problem, Papua New Guinea 
and Indonesia.’ This is a view we recognise as a 
proper one for a sovereign independent nation 
and we accordingly respect it. These international 
problems, like the more domestic issues men- 
tioned earlier, have their history. We should note 
and comprehend the history but not be unduly 
bound by it. There are new generations in Papua 
New Guinea and in Australia now, neither being 
governed by the sentimentalities of the past. 


Papua New Guinea’s second decade of inde- 
pendence has just commenced, and the symbol- 
ism of this new decade provides a point of focus. It 
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is useful to look ahead to the period which is just 
beginning, one in which we can expect further 
change in the circumstances which bear on our 
relationship. We will both need to work to ensure 
that the worthwhile and lasting elements of our 
relationship cope well with the change. 


For Australia, the period ahead is sure to be 
challenging, but we may not have the same 
degree of challenge which is likely to face Papua 
New Guinea. For PNG it is in many ways a 
positive thing that there will be many demands 
upon it in the foreseeable future in the form of 
new and varying options to be considered. These 
demands are also opportunities. In foreign policy 
terms, to take one example, it may be that Papua 
New Guinea will seek to develop and expand its 
relations within the region or internationally in 
ways it has not done before. International 
diplomacy is becoming more complex for all of 
us, and the pattern of international exchange is 
bound to grow at a quickened rate for a relatively 
newly independent and developing country. | see 
no reason why Australia should not feel comfort- 
able with this process. | am confident that PNG 
will fully consider the implications of its policies 
for the countries in its region. 


In economic and commercial terms, too, there 
is sure to be expansion and development, as PNG 
seeks new horizons and additional partners. We 
would welcome this. In the context of develop- 
ment assistance from overseas for example, 
Australia has on many occasions pointed to the 
advantages to PNG of diversification. Of course, 
our own aid relationship has begun to change. 
During the remainder of this century | would 
expect that the budget component, currently 
comprising the overwhelming bulk of our assist- 
ance, will diminish very significantly. 


Australia will continue to offer Papua New 
Guinea technical assistance and help in a variety 
of ways. On security issues, for example, our 
Defence Co-operation Program has provided a 
substantial degree of support over the years to the 
PNG Defence Force. This will of course continue. 
There will be further help in the educational field: 
we have recently announced measures, making 
an exception for countries in our region, regarding 
private student schooling in Australia at junior 
high school level. In the non-budget aid area we 
generally will work with Papua New Guinea, in 
accordance with the priorities identified by the 
Papua New Guinea Government, to provide 
support in areas such as agriculture, law and order 
and, economic management. The aim in every 
case will be to co-operate to assist the develop- 
ment of Papua New Guinea, and to hasten the day 
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when PNG is self-reliant and no longer has a need 
for such assistance. 

Self-reliance is fundamental, for us both, in this 
relationship, and it imposes a burden. As indepen- 
dent States facing challenges to national security 
and integrity and to national prosperity and social 
goals, each must take hard-headed decisions 
which suit our individual situations. Among the 
examples | have given tonight, we both have had 
to face such decisions in the area of aid, and of 
cross-border movements. The burden of self- 
reliance is initially one of change and adjustment, 
and pangs may accompany it. But there is a 
reward in self-reliance, in the self-confidence that 
follows and in the control of national destiny that 
leaders acquire. 

Australia and Papua New Guinea are already 
partners within the region, deriving benefit from 
and having a need for the other. Our trade 
relations — for example — are close, to our 
mutual advantage. The security ties | have 
mentioned are a two-way process in which we are 
significantly stronger together than we would be 
apart. We are both participants in the internation- 
al arena, and with so many interests in common 
and overlapping we work effectively together. 

It almost goes without saying that in this 
partnership neither of us should ignore the other; 


we should certainly not take our politics out on 
the other. But the point does need to be made as 
the other, matching half of a double message 
tonight. 


First, there is a historical legacy which exists but 
is in no way sacred. For our part, we want no 
neo-colonialism. Papua New Guinea is standing 
confidently on its own feet. If Papua New Guinea 
can see a good reason why it should take new 
directions, with better prospects of bringing 
benefit to its people, it should take them, as | am 
sure it will. My advice, as it would be to an 
athlete, is not to turn and look over the shoulder. 

Second, however, we are interconnected in our 
interests and partly in our geography. Our policies 
in à great number of ways impact on each other. 
Australia is part of Papua New Guinea’s region 
and cannot escape relevance to PNG. My advice, 
to any athlete, would be not to take the field for 
granted. 


There is a race on, in a sense, but not a 
competitive one between us. We are both racing 
into the future, but without the possibility of 
knowing what changes the future will bring. What 
we can say for sure, though, is that there will be 
change, perhaps dramatic, and that through it all 
we will need each other. 


Democratic society and role of the media 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the inaugural luncheon meeting of 


the PNG National Press Club, in Port Moresby, 


on 7 November: 


Your invitation to me to speak at your newly-formed Press Club is an honor and an Opportunity and | 
thank you on both counts. As | look around me, | take great pleasure in observing an institution which 
has the potential to make a significant contribution to the cohesiveness and progress of this young 
nation. But | also observe that some things are the same the whole world over. Here | stand — as in press 
clubs back home — a politician invited to make a speech. There you are, waiting for me to finish the 
speech so that you ask me about the issues which — | suspect — | would wish you would forget about 


altogether. 


My interest in the developing world — and 
Papua New Guinea in particular — is a long- 
standing one. It developed during my time as a 
member of the Parliamentary Opposition through 
the 1960s. Indeed, one of my proudest memories 
is of being here with Gough Whitlam in January 
1970. It will be remembered that — almost with 
one speech: to the Mataungan Association — 
Gough altered the scope and timing of the 
decolonisation process here. 
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My interest in the media is about as old. I’m not 
one of those politicians who fancy themselves as 
experts on the media, simply because they spend 
so much time watching the media watching them. 
But | do recognise the media as an unalterable fact 
of public life. However uncomfortable they can 
be — however much a downright nuisance they 
can be — the media are an essential element in 
the way a community organises itself. For my part, 
| will always be grateful to the media for teaching 
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me a primary lesson about public life: that a thick 
skin is indeed a gift from the gods. This is not an 
entirely frivolous remark. On this special occa- 
sion, | would like to offer some observations about 
the role of the media in the lives of developing 
nations. 

In Australia, the media have a power and 
influence which, even if we don’t find it always 
comfortable, at least we always respect — though 
it has to be said that this status was won only after 
a lot of effort and pain. The media perceive 
themselves as having a good, productive and 
beneficial role in the life of the nation and, by and 
large, this is well-deserved. They are able to call 
on the most advanced technological resources to 
be the watchdog of the community, shaping 
community attitudes and promoting the commun- 
ity’s interests. 

They hold this great power and responsibility 
although they are not elected to exercise it and 
have not been given the express mandate to do so 
by those they claim to serve. Despite this, it is a 
belief firmly embedded in Australian conceptions 
of such notions as liberty and a just, pluralistic 
society that an independent press, unfettered by 
censors or other State apparatus, is a fundamental 
requirement for a healthy democratic society. 

This is not to say that we regard the media as 
above the law. Like all other democracies, Austra- 
lia has laws which protect the individual citizen 
from excesses by the media. We have laws which 
regulate the ownership of media resources. Au- 
stralia is one of those countries which uses the 
D-notice or similar mechanism which — in a 
self-regulatory system — discourages publication 
of matters considered to endanger national 
security. 


But, though these limitations on the media exist 
and are used in Australia in the law or by custom, 
they are usually handled with caution and even 
reluctance. The Australian attitude to the media is 
guided by these principles: freedom of speech; 
independence of the media; balance and fairness 
in the way the media supply information. 


Having said all that, criticisms are made about 
the media which | don’t think the media quite 
understand. By that | don’t mean the reaction 
caused in other countries by a certain robustness 
with which Australian journalists go about their 
business and for which I’m often taken to task by 
people from other countries who don’t understand 
this unique Australian phenomenon. If you watch 
the rather uninhibited game of Australian Rules 
football, you will discover from where our jour- 
nalists derive their style, either by playing the 
game hard in the ruck or covering it. 

| don’t mean the criticism which comes from 
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the kind of society which does not share our faith 
in the ultimate utility and necessity of a free 
media. The criticism | have in mind comes from 
developing countries who are concerned by the 
damage that can be caused by the way the 
Western media often interpret and report on the 
condition and problems of the Third World. The 
reaction by some of our media to this criticism 
seems to be that it is no more than an updated 
version of the cynical old Peronist slogan: ‘Silence 
is health!’ But | think they are missing an 
important point which, by coincidence, began to 
be debated in the United Nations just as Papua 
New Guinea joined the community of indepen- 
dent nations 10 years ago. 


In countries like Australia, we applaud the idea 
of the media scrutinising problems, judging gov- 
ernment choices and taking stands on issues. In 
many Third World nations whose social and 
political structures are young and fragile, on the 
other hand, such journalism would be considered 
divisive or even subversive because it lacks 
context, complexity and, therefore, balance. The 
critics would say that it is a dangerous luxury 
because it accentuates the problems on which it 
reports. 

Part of the reaction of the critics has been to try 
to organise what is called the New World 
Information and Communication Order. This is 
not a development that appeals to me, any more 
than its vaguely oppressive-sounding title. Condi- 
tions won't be improved by refusing observers the 
ability or the right to report them. Once the 
process starts of gagging the media, there’s no 
easy way to end it. 

| don’t need to make out an argument for the 
media in company like this which could do it with 
much greater expertise than | have. | make the 
point because the establishment of a press club 
does tend to raise these great paradoxes for 
thoughtful journalists about the role of the media 
in countries whose government can consider all 
social resources to be part of the development 


process and — by extension — the national 
interest. 

Australian newspapers and radio and television 
news programs can be parochial and 


ethnocentric. They can have a short attention span 
when it comes to complex and unexciting matters 
such as the development of rural infrastructure, for 
instance, or socially-acceptable methods of health 
care at village level. But they are not malevolent 
or corrupt and megalomanic. They are not crea- 
tures of government and they won't look the other 
way on demand. 

What does this mean for members of this new 
Press Club? Well, the fact that it has been started 
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speaks for a pleasing maturity in the government- 
press relationship. The Club will provide a forum 
for the growth of professional skills. Local journal- 
ists can learn from and — in turn — educate 
journalists from other countries. These foreign 
journalists will be better able to understand the 
social and political structures of this nation which 
is already a major influence in the Asian-Pacific 
region. As the new technology of the media grows 
in scope and sophistication and the media’s 
ability to interpret this regional power increases 


accordingly, this Club will itself be an interesting 
centre of influence. | have no doubt that it will 
also be a point of contention from time to time. 
When the time comes, | enjoin all members to 
ponder all the ramifications of that law of nature 
which appears inexorably to operate when the 
media get to work: that the act of observing an 
event can alter its very nature. It’s a phenomenon 
with which journalism has had to grapple for 
hundreds of years. 


Foreign policy perspectives on investment in PNG 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the joint Australia-PNG Business 
Co-operation Committees seminar, in Port Moresby, on 7 November: 


It is my pleasure to be here today to open, together with Foreign Minister Giheno, the joint seminar of 
the Australia-PNG Business Co-operation Committees. 

The links between Australia and PNG are based on more than the close government-to-government 
relationship that has been established between our two countries; Commercial and business links will 
also continue to be vital to the future of our bilateral relations. 

The Australian Government has always welcomed the work of the Business Co-operation Committees 
in strengthening the commercial contacts between our two countries. 


It is this private sector relationship that fleshes 
out and gives substance to much of what we do in 
Government. Trade between our two countries 
continues to grow. For the last financial year 
Australia’s exports to PNG amounted to around 
$561 million, which, after adjustment for a rather 
large component of non-merchandise trade, is 
marginally superior to the results of 1983-84. 

Although Australia is still the largest source of 
imports to PNG, the Australian share of the PNG 
market has declined, from almost 50 per cent in 
1978 to some 40 per cent today. This decline is 
hardly surprising; it was probably inevitable that 
the Australian share of the PNG market would 
decrease in the years following independence, as 
PNG developed its external trading lines with 
other countries. 

In the last financial year, PNG imports into 
Australia increased by a striking 49 per cent to 
$114.6 million. Despite this gratifying increase, 
and despite the decline in Australian market 
share, a substantial trade imbalance remains in 
Australia’s favour. Given the nature of our two 
economies, an imbalance is difficult to avoid. 

The deficit PNG has with Australia on trade and 
invisibles has been counter-balanced by Austra- 
lian budgetary aid; but the fact remains that 
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Australia has been endeavouring, where possible, 
to maximise imports from PNG and to improve 
the trading position between our two countries. 
We will continue to work with the PNG Govern- 
ment and with the private sectors, under the 
umbrella of the PNG-Australia Trade and Com- 
mercial Relations Agreement (PATCRA) to these 
ends. 

But the economic relationship is, of course, not 
based solely on trade, and you have asked me 
today to speak in particular on my perspectives on 
foreign investment in PNG. 

PNG is the major recipient of Australian direct 
investment abroad. Currently, the level of invest- 
ment totals some $570 million. The annual flow of 
direct investment has fluctuated considerably in 
recent years, actually declining in 1981, for 
instance, but seeing a healthy growth since then, 
including a $59 million increase in 1984. 

Australian companies have made an important 
contribution to the economic development of 
PNG. This contribution has included not only 
significant tax payments into PNG Government 
revenues, but also substantial employment and 
training for PNG citizens, the construction of 
relevant infrastructure and technology transfer. A 
number of these companies, while still identified 
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as ‘Australian’, are in fact incorporated in PNG 
and include substantial PNG shareholding. 

It is worth bearing in mind that PATCRA 
specifically provides for joint consultations to 
encourage further Australian direct investment in 
PNG, including joint ventures, and particularly 
investment that could contribute to the social and 
economic development of PNG. 

There is no doubt of the importance of foreign 
investment to the future growth of the PNG 
economy. The Goodman Report on the PNG 
economy was quite explicit in this regard in 
stating that, ‘If Papua New Guinea is to increase 
significantly its rate of economic growth and 
employment creation, a large increase in foreign 
investment will be needed.’ The report made clear 
that it will be increasingly difficult to raise 
domestic resources for development while the 
outlook for prices of some of PNG’s chief exports 
was poor. The need to encourage foreign invest- 
ment becomes that much more important in this 
context. The report pointed out that the main 
contribution of foreign investment to the PNG 
economy lay in the investing firm’s ‘package’; not 
only capital, but also management, technology, 
product design and often market access abroad. 

Developing countries are sometimes hesitant 
about attracting foreign investment. They are often 
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concerned about the need to foster local political 
and economic control, and to protect indigenous 
cultural values from undue foreign influence. 
Such concerns are understandable as new States 
seek to develop a national ethos within recently 
establishment political structures. But there are 
occasional pressures within many developing 
countries to treat foreign investment as a particu- 
larly dangerous source of external defacto econo- 
mic control. Those who espouse these fears 
seldom balance them against the need for an 
economy to grow and to provide an adequate 
standard of living for its people. 

The historical fact is that developing countries 
with exaggerated fears about foreign investment, 
and accordingly restrictive investment policies, 
have not seen rapid economic growth. 

An equally indisputable historical fact is that 
many developing countries have been able to 
encourage foreign investment in ways that do not 
detract from national sovereignty or from national 
cultural integrity. | would include Papua New 
Guinea as one such country. 

Even when fears about foreign investment are 
not deeply held, foreign involvement in an 
economy can often be argued against in a cynical 
way by individual politicians, in order to demons- 
trate their ‘nationalistic credentials’ for simple 





Water spilling over the Sirinumu dam on the Laloki River regulates supply to the Roma complex of power stations 
downstream as well as the city reticulation system of Port Moresby. (Photo courtesy of the Papua New Guinea 
High Commission, Canberra). 
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domestic electoral gain. This has occurred in the 
past in both developed and developing econo- 
mies. 


Fortunately this has not been a notable feature 
of electioneering in PNG, and as an Australian 
Minister interested in expanding Australian invest- 
ment into PNG, | would be disappointed if it were 
to become so. PNG and Australia are so geog- 
raphically close that our electorates quickly be- 
come aware of shifts of mood in each other's 
country. What is said in PNG electorates can have 
repercussions on Australian electorates and vice 
versa. | would not like to see the flow of 
investment from Australia to PNG dampened by 
thoughtless exaggerations — solely for electoral 
advantage — about the dangers of foreign invest- 
ment in PNG. 


In general terms, | believe that private foreign 
investment is usually to be preferred to borrowing 
as a means to push development. Borrowing too 
often can find its way into consumption rather 
than investment, is subject to the vagaries of a 
volatile international economy and, if misman- 
aged, can eventually lead to a crippling level of 
debt. 


PNG, it seems to me, has understood these 
potential problems well and moreover has under- 
stood the value of foreign investment and has 
sought to encourage it. The establishment of the 
National Investment and Development Authority 
testifies to this. At the same time, PNG’s eight 
aims, formulated at the time of independence, 
have sought an increasing local involvement in 
the economy. The eighth aim specifically sought 
government control and involvement in those 
sectors of the economy where control was seen as 
necessary to assure the desired kind of develop- 
ment. This has led on occasions to PNG legisla- 
tion to achieve the desired level of influence, the 
establishment of statutory institutions in certain 
sectors of the economy and government equity in 
a number of large private sector development 
projects. 


However, the Goodman Report questioned 
whether, within a policy of economic growth and 
job creation, many of the existing regulations 
might be dropped. It recommended that the aims 
of the National Investment and Development 
Authority, or a successor body, should be to 
promote foreign investment rather than to regulate 
it. These recommendations will need to be 
balanced by the extent to which the PNG Govern- 
ment wishes to retain a direct regulatory role in 
foreign investment proposals. But given PNG’s 
continuing requirement for increased foreign in- 
vestment to promote growth, such considerations 
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come at a pertinent time and deserve close 
thought. 


For all that is said for foreign investment, it 
cannot be isolated from other economic policies. 
In recent months Australia has noticed an in- 
creased tendency in PNG to encourage invest- 
ment behind newly established protectionist 
walls. Australia views this development with 
concern. 


Firstly, | wish to make clear that Australia 
recognises the PNG Government's authority to 
establish its own import control measures. Under 
the provisions of PATCRA the PNG Government 
may set in place import controls, where neces- 
sary, for the protection of infant industries. The 
fact of the matter is, however, that the industries 
being established in PNG, and being afforded 
import protection are, generally speaking, in 
product areas where Australia is the existing 
principal supplier. As a result these import con- 
trols are likely to cause significant harm to 
Australian-PNG trade. PATCRA has as one of its 
objectives the progressive removal of trade bar- 
riers internationally and in fact sets up, with some 
exceptions, a free trade area between Australia 
and PNG. 


| can understand the motivations to establish 
protectionist barriers, especially at a time of 
unemployment difficulties and when PNG indus- 
try is at an early stage of development. But the 
‘infant industry’ theory for the imposition of 
protectionist barriers is under some considerable 
doubt. Again, the Goodman Report noted that ‘the 
experience of numerous countries indicates that 
such protection, once granted, is difficult to 
remove or reduce; that industries set up behind 
protective barriers frequently save little foreign 
exchange; that the costs to consumers in higher 
prices from the establishment of such industries 
often more than outweigh the benefits from the 
creation of a relatively small number of jobs.’ 

Indeed, this could almost be a description of 
sections of the Australian economy. In warning 
you of the dangers of an overly-protected indust- 
rial sector, | can point to the current slow, 
sensitive, but crucial task faced by the Australian 
Government in restructuring Australian industry 
away from a dependence on import protection 
towards and efficient and internationally competi- 
tive industrial sector. With industry plans in 
sectors such as steel, textiles, clothing and foot- 
wear, and in motor vehicles, we are heading 
towards this goal. But the difficulties are consider- 
able; and yet, ultimately, this restructuring will be 
vital to Australia’s economic future. 


| would also direct your attention to deep- 
seated and extensive damage done over time to 
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the Australian economy as a result of imbalanced 
protectionism, a problem graphically outlined by 
Professor Helen Hughes of the Australian National 
University in her current Boyer Lectures for the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation. 

For PNG, the hazards of following Australia’s 
past example, down a protectionist path, are 
obvious. PNG has an even smaller domestic 
market than Australia and for many products to 
achieve the economies of scale necessary to have 
a competitively priced item, PNG firms will need 
to look to export markets throughout the world. 
But enabling firms to shelter behind import 
barriers is not conducive to the development of 
the entrepreneurial and production skills needed 
to succeed on world markets. 

| would not like to see the inefficiencies and 
lack of competitiveness that grew up over many 
years in the Australian experience repeated in 
PNG. We have found that we can no longer afford 
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the lower growth rates; less so, | would have 
thought, can PNG at this stage of development. 
The recently signed aid agreement between our 
two countries is predicated on the philosophy that 
PNG should be aiming at an increasing independ- 
ence from Australian aid. Low growth rates would 
detract from this aim. As such they would be of 
concern to both sides. 


| have been particularly pleased to be able to 
take part in this seminar, describing the perspec- 
tive from the foreign affairs area of investment in 
PNG. | trust that it is clear from what | have said 
that we in Australia see the economic connection 
with PNG as most important: not only for the 
obvious reasons but also because it puts into 
concrete form an ambition that we share: to take 
part in developments which enable this whole 
region to continue building up as a centre of 
world prosperity. 


Scope for Australia-PNG co-operation in agriculture 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the University of Technology, Lae, 


Papua New Guinea, on 8 November: 


Since | arrived in Papua New Guinea two days ago | have been explaining to public audiences — you 
are the fifth — what is the main purpose of my current visit to Papua New Guinea. 

Unlike my visit in February, when the specific reason for coming was the ratification of the Torres 
Strait Treaty, and my July visit, when | came for negotiations on new long-term aid arrangements, this 


time | have no special focus. 


In July, Foreign Minister Giheno and | agreed that both Papua New Guinea and Australia should step 
up the present frequency of visits and contacts by Ministers and officials. The aim of this is to raise the 
level of knowledge and understanding of each other's country, in the expectation that this will bring 


direct benefits for the relationship between us. 


Planning for this visit began soon after | 
returned to Australia. | wanted on this occasion to 
spend as much time as could be managed outside 
Port Moresby and to meet as many people as | 
could in the time available. 

The program includes visits, after Lae, to 
Madang, Wewak and the Highlands. There are 
opportunities for discussion with Provincial Gov- 
ernment Ministers and officials on the range of 
problems they have to tackle in a routine way. | 
am meeting members of the business community 
and other community groups. And | am seeking to 
inform myself on aspects of education and agri- 
culture which bear directly on Papua New 
Guinea’s prospects for development. Many of 
these matters have relevance for Australia because 
we may be able to offer some assistance. 
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Under the new long-term aid arrangements, 
which will come into operation in July 1986, 
greater emphasis will be placed on identifying 
specific sectors, projects and programs for Austra- 
lian technical assistance. This assistance will be 
developed through discussions and detailed plan- 
ning between us, on the basis of priorities which 
Papua New Guinea has identified. Australia’s 
hope is that this new pattern of aid — which | 
stress will come in gradually over the next five 
years and will even then constitute a minority 
portion of our overall aid to Papua New Guinea 
— will prove successful and give an impetus for 
aid to Papua New Guinea from other, non- 
Australian development aid from overseas. 

Tonight | would like to direct my remarks 
towards agriculture in Papua New Guinea, and 
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Modern and traditional design blend harmoniously in a building on the University of Technology campus at Lae. 
(Photo courtesy of the Papua New Guinea High Commission, Canberra). 


specifically towards the way in which | believe 
Australia can most usefully offer assistance. | have 
chosen this theme because | believe agriculture is 
the key to progress on two basic fronts: first, to 
growth in the Papua New Guinea economy; and, 
second, to success in Papua New Guinea’s ability 
to draw on outside technical help to maximise its 
own resources for development. 

Agriculture is vital to the future of Papua New 
Guinea and to the well-being of its population. In 
its various forms agriculture dominates the econo- 
mic life of Papua New Guinea. Practically the 
whole population, 97 per cent, lives in rural areas 
and more than 80 per cent of the population is 
engaged in subsistence food production. Tree 
crop exports alone account for three-quarters of 
the country’s non-mining export income and 
provide cash incomes to 70 per cent of rural 
households. 

The agricultural sector is given high priority by 
the Papua New Guinea Government and is vital to 
PNG economic growth and development. This is 
itself of basic interest to Australia too. We share 
the view of those who saw Papua New Guinea’s 
first decade since independence as laying a basis 
of social equity but noted that growth in the 
economy was restrained as a result. In the second 
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decade we are confident that emphasis can be 
laid on policies leading to growth, and that 
agriculture is a key sector in this. 


Agriculture would also seem to be an area 
where the probability of a productive aid rela- 
tionship is high. Australia’s relevant expertise and 
the current existence of a modest aid program 
would indicate that there is significant scope for 
the development of further Australian support to 
the PNG agricultural sector. 


Australian aid to PNG agriculture is currently 
provided through the Australian Centre for Inter- 
national Agriculture Research (ACIAR) and under 
the PNG-Australia Technical Co-operation Prog- 
ram (PATCOP). The main current ACIAR projects 
in PNG are directed firstly at development of 
improved transport and storage arrangements for 
fresh fruit and vegetables produced in PNG. They 
are also directed at development of a methodolo- 
gy for the collection of data on export tree crops, 
and advising on the future development of the 
industry. Primary industry has been accepted as 
an area of focus under PATCOP, but assistance to 
the sector has been limited to date. Activities 
supported have included short-term training prog- 
rams and consultancies covering a variety of areas 
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including the sugar, poultry, pig, avocado, trout 
and oil palm industries. 

There are also potential benefits to Australia 
from the growth of the Papua New Guinea 
agriculture sector in particular, and its economy in 
general. A strong primary sector would increase 
the size of the general PNG export market and 
would also increase demand for specific Austra- 
lian inputs to the rural sector. It also should 
provide increased opportunities for Australian 
private sector involvement through equity and 
consultancy interests. In addition there are more 
specific Australian interests — for example impor- 
tant advance protection for Australia is provided 
through PNG disease control and quarantine 
activities. There is thus a mutuality of interest, and 
a solid basis for co-operation. 

During a visit to Papua New Guinea in early 
July, the Director-General of the Australian De- 
velopment Assistance Bureau, Dr Bob Dun — 
who is here beside me — took the opportunity to 
conduct a preliminary review of the state of the 
agricultural sector and the possibility that exists 
for further Australian aid involvement. Dr Dun’s 
basic conclusion was that there existed consider- 
able scope for increased assistance in this area 
aimed to remove barriers to increased production 
which had been identified and to serve Australian 
interests. 

Areas which were identified as having potential 
Australian assistance involve research, extension, 
marketing facilities and infrastructure provision. 

In Papua New Guinea, the resources spent on 
agricultural research and the subsequent dissemi- 
nation of the results are low relative to other 
similar countries. There is an enormous need for 
well-trained Papua New Guinean researchers and 
research support staff. The International Service 
for National Agricultural Research (ISNAR) in 
1982 concluded that research facilities were 
basically adequate provided there was continual 
upgrading of buildings and equipment. The Ser- 
vice identified a lack of post-harvest research on 
storage, marketing and processing. 

Australia could provide training for Papua New 
Guinean researchers and support staff, and pro- 
vide funding for research to be carried out both in 
PNG and in Australian research institutions. 

Extension services are seen as a critical con- 
straint to the expansion of smallholder produc- 
tion. Major problems relate to inadequate support 
services and the inexperience-insufficient exper- 
tise of extension staff. Private sector services 
mainly assist larger growers, while smallholders 
remain mainly dependent upon official extension 
services. 

There is a need to improve the service through 
training, supervision and specialist advice. In 
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particular there is a need to provide general 
services to smallholders living in isolated areas 
with some concentration on traditional food 
crops, poultry etc. As women not only maintain 
subsistence food production, but also work on 
indigenous holdings and are increasingly involved 
in marketing, there is a need to increase the 
number of women extension officers. Only two 
per cent are female at present. 


With regard to marketing, ACIAR is currently 
conducting a review of past commodity stabilisa- 
tion policy and practice and is to develop 
improved methodologies. The Department of 
Primary Industry marketing services is operated at 
field level by extension staff and similar con- 
straints apply to both extension and marketing. 


The organisation of marketing perishable food- 
stuffs in distant markets appears to be weak. PNG 
food crops are comparatively efficient to grow but 
are costly and difficult to market. In many rural 
areas produce is sold in places which do not have 
permanent market installations — stands, shelter 
and washing facilities. Regular production of food 
for sale is emerging and needs to be encouraged. 
If it were a PNG priority, Australia might be able 
to encourage the efficient marketing of food crops 
by providing these facilities and market informa- 
tion through an improved extension service. 


The World Bank identified the lack of infras- 
tructure as a major impediment to commercial 
development in parts of PNG. The road system is 
fragmented and does not extend to many parts of 
the country. Provision of access roads can in- 
crease the number of people able and willing to 
produce goods for market. It would also increase 
the ability of people to buy local foodstuffs. 
Increased mobility can also hasten the rate of 
innovation and adoption of new activities. 


However, while provision of infrastructure is 
necessary it is not necessarily sufficient to encour- 
age increased production. Infrastructure could be 
linked to positive investment programs and the 
provision of other services. The PNG Government 
has initiated a study of the needs and appropriate 
standards of rural transport. 

| conclude these remarks which have a very 
specific orientation by repeating my hope that 
agriculture will prove to be a significant area of 
Papua New _ Guinea-Australian co-operation. 
Although dates are arbitrary, we have just crossed 
another threshold — into the second decade of 
Papua New Guinea’s independence. We are soon 
also to cross into new long-term aid arrangements. 
The emphasis under both will be greater self- 
reliance for Papua New Guinea and, it is my hope 
and conviction, a new form of close co-operation 
between our two countries. 
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Law and order issues in PNG: scope for Australian assistance 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Lae Chamber of Commerce, on 


8 November: 


| visited Papua New Guinea in February this year, but briefly, for the ratification of the Torres Strait 
Treaty. It was here in July, also briefly, for the negotiations on new long-term aid arrangements. 

Planning for a third visit commenced already then for, in the joint statement which Foreign Minister 
Giheno and | issued on 31 July, we identified the need ‘to increase substantially the present frequency of 
visits and contacts by Ministers and officials — the aim being to raise the level of knowledge and 
understanding of each other’s country by the people of Papua New Guinea and Australia.’ 


| certainly intend on this visit to raise my own 
knowledge and understanding of Papua New 
Guinea, its successes, its challenges, and the plans 
it has to confront them. My program takes me ona 
fairly extensive sweep of the country, not exhaus- 
tive although | may feel a mite tired on the final 
leg home. 

| have not come with any specific purpose other 
than that outlined in July, although | did have two 
messages which | conveyed in remarks at the 
University of Papua New Guinea last night. The 
first was that for practical purposes in Papua New 
Guinea a line can be drawn under the Australian 
colonial legacy: Papua New Guinea is charting its 
own destiny and taking its own decisions. This is 
fine by us. We are comfortable with and suppor- 
tive of a relationship between equal and self- 
reliant States. The second message was that 
neither partner in the relationship should ignore or 
take the other for granted. Our interests overlap 
and policy decisions impact on each too much for 
that. 

Today | will say a few words on the subject of 
law and order in Papua New Guinea. | didn’t 
really choose the theme; it chose itself. From the 
Jackson Report to the Glanville Report to the 
Clifford Report to the Goodman Report, there has 
been a stream of analysis and good advice on this 
most testing problem. It is quintessentially an 
internal problem and | am wholly sensitive to that. 
| know that on such a matter visitors from overseas 
have only a small base from which they should 
take the liberty of making observations. But the 
problem does reach out: to television screens in 
Australia; to outside specialists with skills that 
could be used here; to finance houses; and to my 
office, particularly in correspondence from indi- 
viduals wishing to live and work in PNG but who 
are quite evidently concerned at the situation. | 
know that these concerns exist among the audi- 
ence here. 

On all my visits to Papua New Guinea this year 
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Policemen serving in remote rural patrol posts. (Photo 
courtesy of the Papua New Guinea High Commission, 
Canberra). 


| have met representatives of the business com- 
munity, who have placed law and order among 
their priorities for discussion. The Australia-Papua 
New Guinea Business Co-operation Council has 
approached me directly in Canberra for the same 
purpose. You need be in no doubt that | have 
sought and obtained regular and comprehensive 
briefing from my Department on the evolving 
situation. 

Four days ago the national emergency in Port 
Moresby was lifted. | pay tribute to the PNG 
Government for its approach to the emergency. 
Firm action was taken to put the emergency in 
place, significant resources were allocated and 
deployed with commendable efficiency, good 
results were obtained and the exercise was 
brought to an end this week because — in the 
words of the Emergency Committee of Parliament 
— it had achieved its purpose, and further 
expenditure would be unnecessary now there was 
an acceptable level of peace and security. 

There was a certain amount of scepticism when 
the emergency was introduced. A lot of people 
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had a lot of ideas on the elements of the 
emergency exercise which might not work. In 
Australia there was some sensationalist reporting. 
What we saw, however, was a_ professional 
exercise which produced results. Naturally there 
are questions today about how long this might 
last, and there is also naturally a view that the 
deep-seated, root causes of law and order prob- 
lems remain to be tackled. 


| do not propose to run through the perceived 
problems or possible solutions. At a seminar in 
Australia in July organised by the Australia-Papua 
New Guinea Business Co-operation Committee, 
Mr Bill Clifford was asked what he saw as the key 
areas for attention. He replied that management at 
the second level in the law and order field was 
one. In terms of longer-term challenges he thought 
that there should be more interaction between 
police and community. | understand that among 
the several measures likely to be accelerated by 
the Government's priority attention to this prob- 
lem is recruitment of skilled personnel in the 
management area. | note, too, that Prime Minister 
Somare in his statement to Parliament on 1 
October identified community confidence in the 
police and community support for the emergency 
as being important contributing factors to its 
SUCCESS. 


The emergency of course applied to the Nation- 
al Capital District only. Elsewhere there was 
evidently some reduction in police resources to 
cope with the special needs of Port Moresby, 
although the main urban centres were able to 
maintain essential police services. | have heard 
reports of particularly unpleasant crimes in some 
of these centres. My understanding is that in broad 
terms there was no overall increase in crime, not 
in a way that would bear out the view that 
criminal elements would simply shift their activity 
from one place to another while the emergency 
was on. 


It has been suggested, on a number of occasions 
and in direct approaches to me, that Australia 
should use its aid relationship with Papua New 
Guinea to achieve a marked improvement in the 
law and order field. That view is, | believe, worth 
serious but carefully qualified consideration. It has 
occasionally been expressed in terms of Austra- 
lian ‘pressure’ or ‘leverage’. That is not of course 
the way | would intend to proceed. 


Papua New Guinea and Australia have entered 
into a new long-term aid arrangement which has 
required some readjustments. Both countries have 
agreed not only to continue a progressive real 
decline in the overall level of the aid which PNG 
receives annually from Australia but also put some 
more emphasis on forms of aid other than direct 
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budgetary support. This shift has a number of 
advantages. These include a new and necessarily 
disciplined approach to priorities and a lessening 
of the potential perception of our aid as a form of 
neo-colonialism. But it carries with it a number of 
problems particularly in terms of administration. 
This applies both to Australia and PNG: in PNG’s 
case the difficulties will perhaps be greater 
because of its relative lack of experience in 
dealing with non-budgetary aid. Papua New 
Guinea has stressed — and it is a point that we 
have fully endorsed — the need for aid in the new 
non-budgetary support form to be allocated in 
accord with PNG’s own priorities. 


It is clear that law and order is a matter to which 
the PNG Government is according very high 
priority, and that it has already requested Austra- 
lian aid in this sector. There is clearly scope for 
very useful co-operation between us here. Indeed 
we have already made a start. A senior Australian 
police officer has been engaged to undertake an 
Australian aid-funded assignment to assist the 
PNG authorities to identify requirements over a 
five-year period in the areas of manpower de- 
velopment and technical assistance for the PNG 
police. He is to complete his report over the next 
two months. | hope that a program of assistance 
resulting from his recommendations will com- 
mence in July 1986 as part of the new aid 
arrangements. 


There is probably no need for me to emphasise 
here that there are limits to our capacity to help 
PNG with law and order. It is important to note 
the different cultural traditions between our two 
countries. It may be that Papua New Guinea in 
some areas would do well also to seek help from 
countries whose political, social and economic 
development more closely parallels its own ex- 
perience. In any case it will be necessary for any 
Australian aid package in this field to be carefully 
worked out, with the closest collaboration and 
co-ordination on the PNG side. 


Some ideas, however, do suggest themselves at 
this early stage. Training of police, especially at 
senior levels, could be undertaken. The Bomana 
Police Training Institute could be supported by ad 
hoc attachments of Institute staff to Australian 
institutions, the secondment of Australian staff to 
Bomana to provide in-service courses and consul- 
tancies to assist curriculum development. 


In the corrective service area, where sugges- 
tions that assistance would be useful have been 
expressed, Australia could help Papua New 
Guinea formulate a long-term development plan 
and identify specific ways in which our aid could 
be of use. These could relate for example to an 
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expansion of the probation scheme and other 
sentencing options. Training and ad hoc attach- 
ments for senior corrective services administrators 
is another possibility. Assistance with the con- 
struction of a new prison has also been mentioned 
to us in a preliminary way as a possible option, 
and this could be a part of a package of assistance 
to this area of law and order administration. 

Other important areas which might well benefit 
from Australian aid include the courts. Providing 
Australia has a relevant expertise, for example, it 
may be possible for us to assist with training of 
magistrates. Consultancy to help establish effec- 
tive crime statistics collection — with data from 
police, the courts and corrective services — may 
prove of value. Finally, Australia might be able to 
assist in some rationalisation of legal training in 
Papua New Guinea, which is now available at as 
many as five institutions. 
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Police dogs are used in the 
apprehension of criminals on 
urban patrols. The Police 
Mobile Force consists of spe- 
cially trained and equipped 
mobile squads which deals 
with serious disturbances, oper- 
ate against rioters and carry out 
protective and control opera- 
tions. The Mobile Force has 
assumed an increasingly active 
role in recent years, particularly 
in incidents involving tribal 
fighting. (Photo courtesy of the 
Papua New Guinea High Com- 
mission, Canberra). 
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These examples are illustrative only and serve 
to highlight the opportunities that are now open- 
ing up. Two main factors bear on this. One is the 
new departure into program aid available from 
Australia — and, | must stress, also from other 
donors — of the type | have been mentioning. The 
other opportunity is that provided by the PNG 
Government itself. | understand that law and order 
is among the high priorities for the PNG Govern- 
ment and that it has demonstrated the will to 
address the problems in a positive way. The 
success that has been achieved, by design in a 
field limited in time and place, represents an 
opportunity for the country as a whole. The 
community at large has a responsibility to carry 
this success forward. Australia, too, as | have 
suggested today, will be doing what it can to 
assist. 
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Mexico earthquake 


MEXICO EARTHQUAKE 


The Mexican earthquake disaster of 20 September, and subsequent major tremors, were widely 
publicised in the Australian media. Less well known, however, is the role which the Australian 


Government played in responding to the disaster. 


in particular, the speed, scope and effectiveness of the response of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and the Australian Embassy in Mexico to the various aspects of the crisis illustrated the ways in which 
the Department operates to promote and protect the interests. of Australia and Australians overseas. 


The Department's response was co-ordinated 
by the Departmental Emergency Task Force, 
which is the: Department's basic mechanism for 
responding to crises affecting overseas posts such 
as natural disasters, terrorist incidents and civil 
unrest. In this case the Task Force was convened 
immediately after the Department confirmed 
advice that Mexico City and surrounding areas 
had been subject to a major earthquake. The 
composition of the Task Force reflected the 
various aspects of Departmental interest in the 
situation, and included officers from the Depart- 
ment’s senior executive, security, communica- 
tions, consular operations and resource planning 
areas, plus the Public Affairs Branch and the 
relevant geographic Branch. Many of these offic- 
ers worked long hours for a number of days and 
on a voluntary basis. The following. aspects of 
Departmental handling of the crisis reflect some of 
the various vital Australian national interests 
affected by the earthquake. 


Communications 


The Department's regular communications 
links with the Embassy in Mexico City were cut 
when the earthquake struck on 20 September, and 
were not permanently restored until about four 
days later. In the meantime, the Department's 
communications and technical officers used great 
ingenuity and resourcefulness, and worked long 
hours, to establish temporary contact with the 
Embassy in various ways, which was a vital 
pre-requisite for Communication on a whole range 
of matters between the Department and the 
Embassy. 


Welfare and safety 


The Department's first priority was to establish 
the safety and well-being of Australian Govern- 
ment officers and locally-engaged employees in 
Mexico, and their families, and of Australian 
citizens and relatives known to be living in or 
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visiting areas of Mexico affected by the earth- 
quake, and to confirm their safety to next-of-kin in 
Australia and elsewhere. This formidable task 
involved considerable work by the Department 
and by the Embassy in Mexico, and took almost a 
week of intensive effort, with enquiries and 
follow-up continuing for many weeks after the 
disaster. Only one Australian man, a scholar living 
in Mexico City, is known to have been killed in 
the earthquake, and this fatality in itself invoived 
the Embassy and the Department in considerable 
reporting and follow-up responsibilities. 

The Department's Consular Operations Section, 
assisted by communications officers and by the 
Mexican Consulate-General in Sydney, provided 
for five days after the earthquake a direct round- 
the-clock public telephone enquiry service to 
receive and follow-up several hundred whereab- 
outs and welfare enquiries regarding Australians 
and relatives in Mexico, Departmental officers 
were frequently able to encourage and reassure 
concerned callers. This Departmental service 
provided a vital information link for the Australian 
community and was highly commended in many 
appreciative letters subsequently received by the 
Department. 


Property 


A related Departmental concern was to estab- 
lish the extent of damage to Australian officia! 
property in Mexico. In this context, damage was 
relatively minor, affecting one Embassy vehicle 
(crushed by falling debris), and slight structural 
and some superficial damage to several leased 
properties. After some initial concern and the 
evacuation of most staff for a brief period, the 
Chancery premises (which were next to a building 
which was badly damaged in the earthquake) 
were assessed on the basis of a detailed survey as 
being fit for occupation. 
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Reporting 

The Embassy in Mexico, and the Department 
itself, played an active role in assessing Mexican 
relief and emergency aid needs, and in recom- 
mending an appropriate response from the Austra- 
lian Government. The Embassy and the Depart- 
ment has continued to monitor long-term econo- 
mic and other implications of the disaster. 


Media enquiries 


The Department’s Public Affairs Branch hand- 
led a large number of media enquiries, particular- 
ly in the period after the earthquake, largely 
related to the extent of casualties and the Austra- 
lian relief contribution. In this respect, as in 
others, the Department was greatly dependent on 
the information provided from Mexico via tem- 
porary Communications facilities. 
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One scene of the havoc caused. (Photo 
courtesy of the Mexico City daily ‘El 
Universal’). 


Conclusion 


A most important basic aspect of the Mexico 
earthquake crisis and of the response of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs to it was that the 
Australian Government needed essentially to de- 
pend on its own resources and its own initiative in 
identifying and following through the various 
Australian interests affected. Situations of this kind 
underline the importance of the Australian Gov- 
ernment having an independent capacity to moni- 
tor events and to act appropriately, in consultation 
with other countries as necessary to protect and 
advance Australian interests. The crisis, and the 
prompt and effective handling of it by the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and the Australian Embas- 
sy in Mexico City, also underlines the importance 
of Australia having a skilled and effective foreign 
service, and appropriate level of representation 
abroad. 
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PARLIAMENT 


For space reasons, most of the November Parliamentary section is not printed in this edition of AFAR. 
Readers may consult Hansard (5 to 8 November, 11 to 15 November, 18 to 21 November and 25 to 29 
November). The following topics were omitted (‘R’ indicates the House of Representatives and ‘S’, the 


Senate): 


5 Nov. 


5 Nov. 


5 Nov. 


5 Nov. 


5 Nov. 


5 Nov. 


5 Nov. 
5 Nov. 


5 Nov. 


6 Nov. 


6 Nov. 


6 Nov. 


7 Nov. 


Geosat and U.S. missile tests — 
page 1517 


Apartheid: air links with South 
Africa — page 1518 


Ethiopia: alleged mismanagement 
of food aid — page 1523 (see also 
AFAR, Volume 56, No. 9, 
September 1985, page 874 


Nuclear disarmament and arms 
control: Australian attitudes — 
page 1599 


Greenpeace: sinking of the 
Rainbow Warrior — page 1604 
(see also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 
8, August 1985, page 793 and No. 
9, September 1985, pages 873, 
890, 914 and 920) 


Visit by the EC Commissioner for 
Agriculture — page 1605 (see also 
AFAR, Volume 56, No. 9, 
September, pages 896 and 904) 


East Timor: human rights issues — 
page 1606 


UN: Kurdish self-determination — 
page 1611 


Australia-U.S.: co-operation in 
tracking Nazi war criminals — 
page 1611 


Geosat and U.S. missile tests — 
page 1654 


South Africa: detention of anti- 
apartheid leader — page 1657 
(see also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 
8, August 1985, page 793 and No. 
9, September 1985, page 889) 


World Heritage List: investigation 
of areas in New South Wales for 
possible inclusion — page 1684 
(see also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 
6, June 1985, page 540) 


PLO: possibility of Australians 
becoming terrorist targets — page 
1736 
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(S) 


(S) 


(S) 


(S) 


(S) 


(S) 


7 Nov. 


7 Nov. 


8 Nov. 


11 Nov. 


11 Nov. 


11 Nov. 


11 Nov. 


11 Nov. 


11 Nov. 


12 Nov. 


12 Nov. 


12 Nov. 


12 Nov. 


12 Nov. 


12 Nov. 


East Timor: visit by the Australian 
Ambassador to Indonesia — page 
1738 


Nuclear weapons — their effect 
and your protection publication 
— page 1804 


South Pacific nuclear free zone 
treaty — page 1848 


Australia-U.S. joint defence 
facilities — page 1879 
Apartheid: suppression of 
freedom of the press in South 
Africa — page 1881 


Chair of Modern Greek at Flinders 
University — page 1883 (see also 
AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 
1985, page 776) 


CHOGM: human rights issues in 
Sri Lanka — page 1885 


Philippines and ANZUS Treaty 
obligations — page 1887 


Ethiopia: alleged mismanagement 
of food aid — page 1951 


Australia-U.S. joint defence 
facilities — page 1966 (see also 
AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 
1984, page 614) 


South Pacific: regional and 
international inter-governmental 
organisations — page 2571 


Trade and Australian overseas aid 
— page 2577 

Apartheid: Australian response to 
statement by the President of 
South Africa — page 2578 (see 
also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, 
August 1985, pages 778-80) 
Diplomatic recognition accorded 
to ROK and DPRK — page 2604 
Australia-Philippines: Defence 
Co-operation Program — page 
2606 


(S) 


(S) 


PARLIAMENT 


12 Nov. 


12 Nov. 


12 Nov. 


12 Nov. 


12 Nov. 


12 Nov. 


12 Nov. 


12 Nov. 


12 Nov. 


12 Nov. 


13 Nov. 


14 Nov. 


14 Nov. 


14 Nov. 


14 Nov. 


14 Nov. 


14 Nov. 


14 Nov. 


15 Nov. 


18 Nov. 


19 Nov. 
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Australia-Indonesia: Defence Co- 
operation Program — page 2607 


Membership of the Asian 
Development Bank — page 2608 


Diplomatic recognition accorded 
to FRG and GDR — page 2608 


Vanuatu: visit by Australian based 
PLO representative — page 2611 


International Court of Justice: 
withdrawal of recognition by the 
U.S. and France — page 2612 


Indonesia: transmigration 
program to Irian Jaya — page 
2616 

International Youth Year: 
conference and festival of students 
in Jamaica — page 2616 
Australia-Egypt: nuclear 
safeguards agreements — page 
2616 


Aid to ROK and Bangladesh — 
page 2621 


Recognition of Taiwan as the 
Republic of China — page 2621 


Australia-U.S. joint defence 
facilities — page 2077 
Antarctica: risks associated with 
exploration of the continent — 
page 2793 

Defence: surveillance of Soviet 
warships by HMAS Canberra — 
page 2794 


Apartheid: suppression of 
freedom of the press in South 
Africa — page 2795 

Apartheid: Australian companies 
operating in South Africa — page 
2297 

Philippines: current political and 
econọmic crises — page 2170 
Australia-Japan: new direct air 
services — page 2171 (see also 
AFAR, Volume 56, No. 10, 
October 1985, page 1024) 
Australia-U.S. joint defence 
facilities — page 2174 
Australia-U.S. joint defence 
facilities — page 2937 
Colombian volcano eruption: 
Australian aid — page 2973 
Philippines: human rights issues 
and abuse of children — page 
3059 


(R) 


(R) 


(S) 


(S) 


(R) 


(R) 
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25 Nov. 


25 Nov. 


26 Nov. 


26 Nov. 


26 Nov. 


26 Nov. 


27 Nov. 


27 Nov. 


27 Nov. 


27 Nov. 


28 Nov. 


28 Nov. 


28 Nov. 


28 Nov. 


28 Nov. 


28 Nov. 


28 Nov. 


28 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


Arms control and nuclear 
disarmament: U.S.-USSR Geneva 
summit — page 3559 


Middle East: hijacking of Egyptian 
airliner — page 3563 


State of the environment in 
Australia — page 3606 


Canberra-Versailles: proposed 
twinning arrangement — page 
3652 (see also AFAR, Volume 56, 
No. 9, September 1985, page 914) 


Aspects of Australian defence 
policy — page 3659 

East Timor: death in 1975 of 
Australian journalists — page 
2311 


UNESCO: proposed British 
withdrawal — page 2313 


Timor Sea: Australian-Indonesian 
border — page 2316 


Office of National Assessments 
and the Joint Intelligence 
Organisation — page 3750 


Central America: Contadora 
Treaty — page 3780 (see also 
AFAR, Volume 56, No. 10, 
October 1985, page 1052) 


Australian Science and 
Technology Council — page 3800 
School of Slavonic Studies at 
Macquarie University — page 
2436 

Apartheid: current action on 
South Africa — page 3898 
Australia-Japan trade relations — 
page 3903 

Apartheid: flights to and from 
Australia by South African 
Airways — page 3905 

Meeting between Australian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
the PLO representative at the UN 
— page 3905 


UN Decade for Women and ` 
Australia’s national agenda for 
women — page 3909 


Aid to Philippines — page 2468 


UN convention against torture — 
page 2475 


Middle East: hijacking of Egyptian 
airliner — page 2477 
Antarctica: international interest 


(R) 


(R) 


(S) 
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29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 
29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


in and relevance to Australia — 
page 2599 


Immigration from the Philippines 
— page 2603 

Libya: alleged involvement in 
hijacking of Egyptian airliner and 
in New Caledonia — page 2606 


Overseas borrowing by Federal 
and State Governments — page 
2634 


French nuclear tests on Moruroa 
Atoll — page 4021 

Tourism: promotion in Japan — 
page 4026 

Antarctica: entrapment of MV 
Nella Dan — page 4027 


Manila Treaty — page 4053 


Air defence and anti-ballistic 
missile system — page 4053 


Building of Soviet nuclear 
weapons in Asia-Pacific region — 
page 4053 

Cambodia: attitude of current 
regime to Khmer Rouge — page 
4053 


Cambodia: settlement of 
Vietnamese — page 4054 


Cambodia: Heng Samrin 
administration — page 4054 


Cambodia: Vietnamese 
occupation and the UN Charter — 
page 4054 


International Year of Peace: 
budget and staff allocation — 
page 4055 


International Year of Peace: 
defence equipment exhibition — 
page 4056 


U.S. strategic modernisation 
program — page 4060 

USSR: deployment of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles — 
page 4060 

USSR: flight testing of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles — 
page 4061 

USSR: modernisation of sea- 


launched ballistic missiles — page 
4061 


USSR: deployment of Cruise 
missiles — page 4061 

USSR: heavy bomber force — 
page 4061 
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(R) 


(R) 


(R) 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 
29 Nov. 
29 Nov. 
29 Nov. 
29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 
29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 
29 Nov. 
29 Nov. 
29 Nov. 
29 Nov. 
29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 
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South Pacific: Australian 
assistance to the region — page 
4062 

New Zealand: anti-nuclear 
legislation — page 4062 


USSR: submarines in the Pacific 
— page 4062 

South Pacific nuclear free zone: 
effect on the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission — page 4063 


Kiribati: fisheries agreement with 
the USSR — page 4063 


USSR: encryption of telemetry — 
page 4063 


‘USSR: approach to strategic 


defence — page 4064 


USSR: laser research program — 
page 4064 


Human rights: religious tolerance 
in Vietnam — page 4064 


Vietnam: reports on inspection 
and confiscation of mail — page 
4064 


Vietnam: human rights issues — 
page 4065 


Vietnam: flight by refugees — 
page 4065 


Nicaragua and South Africa: 
application of sanctions — page 
4065 


Visit by Foreign Minister of 
Nicaragua — page 4065 
Nicaragua: anti-government 
guerilla movement — page 4066 


Nicaragua: military assistance by 
Eastern Bloc countries — page 
4067 

Nicaragua: military situation — 
page 4067 

Nicaragua: size of armed forces 
— page 4068 

Nicaragua: state control — page 
4068 

Aid to the Philippines — page 
4069 

Indonesia: Australian press 
representation — page 4069 
Antarctica: discussions with 
Malaysia — page 4069 

Sinai: Australian withdrawal from 
the Multinational Force and 
Observers — page 4070 
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29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 
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Nuclear energy: Australian 
Science and Technology Council 
inquiry — page 4070 

Australia’s role in the nuclear fuel 
cycle: Australian Science and 
Technology Council inquiry — 
page 4070 


South Pacific: regional security 
arrangements — page 4072 
USSR: particle beam research — 
page 4072 

USSR: military space program — 
page 4072 

USSR: anti-satellite systems — 
page 4073 

USSR: laser research program — 
page 4073 

USSR: radio-frequency weapons 
research — page 4073 

USSR: kinetic energy weapons 
research — page 4073 

USSR: Krasnoyarsk radar facilities 
and the Anti-ballistic Missile 
Treaty — page 4074 

U.S.-USSR: compliance with the 
Anti-ballistic Missile Treaty 
obligations — page 4074 
Humanitarian assistance to 
Cambodia — page 4075 


U.S.-USSR: assurances on 
strategic defence — page 4075 


Vanuatu: Cuban representation — 
page 4076 


USSR: Moscow anti-ballistic 
missile system — page 4076 


USSR: deployment of ballistic 
missiles — page 4076 

USSR: SS20 ballistic missile — 
page 4077 

USSR: upgrading of 


intercontinental ballistic missile 
force — page 4077 


Vietnam: freedom of speech — 
page 4077 

Vietnam: surveillance of citizen 
— page 4078 

Vietnam: re-education camps — 
page 4078 

Vietnam: summary executions — 
page 4079 

Vietnam: crimes of a political 
nature — page 4079 
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29 Nov. 
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29 Nov. 
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29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 
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29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 
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Vietnam: legal system — page 
4079 

Vietnam: abduction and 
disappearance of citizen — page 
4079 


South Pacific nuclear free zone 
treaty: regional security — page 
4080 

U.S.: strategic modernisation 
program — page 4080 
Cambodia: Vietnamese military 
actions — page 4081 


USSR: South Pacific fisheries 
agreements — page 4081 


Vanuatu and Kiribati: fisheries 
agreements with the USSR — 
page 4081 


Philippines: Northern Samar aid 
project — page 4082 

Aid to the Philippines — page 
4082 

South Pacific nuclear free zone 
treaty: visits by nuclear capable 
vessels — page 4082 


Code of conduct for Australian 
transnational corporations and 
financial institutions — page 4083 
Emergency aid to Africa — page 
4083 

Indonesia: death of Irian Jayan 
anthropologist — page 4083 
Development assistance: 
proportions of multilateral and 
bilateral aid — page 4083 

Aid: overseas students — page 
4084 

Irian Jaya: Free Papua Movement 
— page 4084 

Development assistance: level of 
aid — page 4084 

Iran Jaya: transmigration from 
other Indonesian provinces — 
page 4085 

Timor Gap: exploitation of 
resources — page 4085 
Australia-Indonesia: maritime 
boundary negotiations — page 
4085 

USSR: Jewish migration — page 
4086 

Afghanistan: size of military forces 
— page 4086 

Afghanistan: aid to refugees 


(R) 


(R) 


(R) 
(R) 
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29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


» 29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


29 Nov. 


Afghanistan: Australian media 
reporting — page 4087 
Afghanistan: Soviet forces and 
weaponry — page 4087 
Afghanistan: Soviet military 
tactics — page 4087 

Afghanistan: alleged Soviet use of 
chemical weapons — page 4087 
Indonesia: allegations of death 
squads activities — page 4088 
USSR: alleged violations of the 
biological and toxic weapons 
convention — page 4089 

USSR: alleged violations of the 
SALT II Treaty — page 4089 
USSR: alleged deployment of the 
SS16 inter-continental ballistic 
missile — page 4090 

USSR: compliance with the Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Treaty — page 
4090 

USSR: compliance with SALT | — 
page 4090 

ANZUS: Beijing Review articles 
— page 4091 

Review of nuclear safeguards — 
page 4092 

Soviet activities in the Australian 
Antarctic Territory — page 4093 
USSR: compliance with the 
Helsinki Agreement — page 4093 
USSR: compliance with the 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty — page 
4094 

USSR: compliance with the 
Limited Test Ban Treaty — page 
4094 

Nassau CHOGM: Australian 
attendance — page 4099 
Suspension of aid to Vietnam — 
page 4100 

Development and testing of the 
Fuel Atmospheric Explosion bomb 
— page 4101 

U.S.-USSR Geneva summit: 
chemical weapons — page 4105 
USSR: deployment of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles — 
page 4105 


(R) 


(R) 
(R) 


(R) 


(R) 


(R) 


(R) 


N.B. The above mentioned topics do not neces- 
sarily appear in Hansard with the headings listed 
above as our headings attempt to describe the 
subject matter in more detail (Ed.). 
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Australian foreign policy 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 
November: 


The Australian Government has two paramount 
objectives in its conduct of foreign policy. One is 
to protect and promote the national interest in a 
highly volatile world. By the national interest | 
mean that we hold as our primary obligation the 
security of Australia and the promotion of the 
social and economic well-being of the Australian 
people. Our second paramount objective is to 
pursue a determined and independent role as a 
middle-ranking nation in the search for a better 
world order. 


Gough Whitlam — one of the outstanding 
Foreign Ministers in our 85 years of independence 
— has described the essence of a sound foreign 
policy as the intelligent anticipation of change. 
This rule is the Australian Government's sighting 
device as it manages foreign policy in a time of 
unprecedented fluidity and change in internation- 
al relationships. When alliances were rigid and 
static, smaller nations could tolerate or survive 
change by keeping out of it. They could even 
evade it through the kind of escapist dependency 
in which all necessary protection was provided by 
great and powerful friends. This dependency was 
a distinguishing characteristic of several Austra- 
lian governments in our immediate history — a 
flair only for a kind of purposeful mediocrity. 


We are now in an era in which great excesses of 
poverty coincide with — indeed are often the 
result of — great excesses of affluence. It is a 
period of unprecedented world peace, in the 
sense that we have been free of world war for the 
last 40 years. But it is also a time of great hostility 
and violence between individual nations. So- 
called small wars have been fought all over the 
world: in northern, central and southern Africa, in 
Central and South America and in northern, 
southern and South East Asia. In fact, it has been 
estimated that, in the past four decades, the world 
has suffered an aggregate of something like 200 
years of war. The distribution of power and the 
use of power to maintain systems of world order 
have been complicated by change in the nature of 
war: guerilla war, terrorist war and economic war, 
as well as war as we have more conventionally 
known it. The certainties about ‘super’ power 
have been challenged, if not changed, by the 
growth of centres of rival power. | mean by this 
the development of the non-aligned movement, 
for instance; the newly industrialising nations and 
the oil-producing nations; the European Com- 
munity; Japan; China. The result is that the 
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superpowers’ Capacity to manage a basically 
unruly world or impose world order has been 
eroded. 

Let me cite other examples of unexpected 
change, whose consequences are far from clear at 
present. The growth of religious extremism in 
political affairs, for instance; the destabilising 
consequences of outside intrusion and interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of Lebanon; modernisa- 
tion in China; the coming to power in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics of Mr Gorbachev; the 
birth and death of detente; the theory of Strategic 
defence. Who can confidently predict the result 
for the health of democracy in the Third World of 
the cost of capital in the First World, for example, 
or of trade barriers between the advanced econo- 
mies? The facts are that we cannot resist change. 
We must instead accept it as inevitable, trying 
objectively to anticipate its good and bad effects 
and turning it where possible into constructive 
ways. Those who react to change with only 
high-flown hopes or utopian formulae will be 
judged as no more than blowhards. Those who 
treat change only as the chance to extract 
short-term advantage from it will be seen as no 
more than opportunists. 


The Australian Government rejects such atti- 
tudes as inimical to its paramount foreign policy 
objectives. Instead, in reaching for these objec- 
tives, it holds strongly to two guiding strategies. 
The first is that the moral and material strength of 
the principles of democratic socialism should be 
applied to the conduct of foreign policy. The kind 
of moral sensibility which has been brought to 
such issues as the abolition of starvation and 
disease, establishment of the welfare system and 
universal education should also be brought to 
policies for foreign affairs, disarmament and 
peace. Australia is part of a global consensus 
which rejects colonialism and supports the view 
that peaceful and advanced nations should indeed 
be their brothers’ keepers. The Australian Govern- 
ment’s commitment to this moral global consen- 
sus obliges us to take an informed, active interest 
in what is happening in southern Africa or Central 
America, for instance, or in human rights, the 
international economy and other great social 
issues. It gives Australia a global reach into 
matters once considered to be outside the scope 
of our immediate short-term interest, though the 
primary focus of our interest is our own region. 


Good intentions, of course, are not enough in 
the conduct of foreign policy. The second guiding 
strategy in the Government's foreign policy, there- 
fore, is to maintain a level-headed appreciation of 
the limits of the power and influence which it has. 
Power is not the sole determining factor in policy, 
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but it is a reality which sets the parameters within 
which moral criteria can operate. A foreign policy 
which ignores this fact will be no more than 
words. A central issue in the conduct of our 
foreign policy concerns the connection between 
our national interest and the objectives and 
conduct of what is now known as ‘super’ power. 

Let there be no ambiguity about the Govern- 
ment’s attitude on this point. Our commitment to 
Australia’s alliance with the United States of 
America is strong and deep. In reaffirming this 
commitment, we have the support of the Austra- 
lian people, for there is a profound and wide- 
spread feeling for the United States in this country 
which goes beyond the normal calculations of 
common interest. 

We are not pacifists. We are sober realists who 
have chosen to throw Australia’s support behind 
the capacity and willingness of the United States 
to play the major role in maintaining international 
security. But we are not mindless camp-followers 
either. Like any other independent nation with 
definite interests to protect, we reserve the right to 
disagree with our friends if disagreement is called 
for. Our relationship with the United States, 
however, is such that we can differ without falling 
out terminally. Secretary of State Shultz empha- 
sised this point during our discussions in 
Washington last month. Our two Governments 
differed on some issues from time to time, Mr 
Shultz said, but the relationship, nevertheless, was 
excellent. This is demonstrably so, despite 
attempts to deny it in some quarters in Australia. 
Proof .of this is the continuing strength of our 
security arrangements under ANZUS. It is true that 
the Treaty has had its difficulties as the result of 
the New Zealand policy on nuclear ships, with 
serious Consequences for United States-New Zea- 
land relations. To infer from this that our security 
commitments under ANZUS have consequently 
‘unravelled’ or have become useless, however, is 
as illogical as saying that the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation collapsed when France walked out 
of its military structure. 

The Government carried out a thorough review 
of the ANZUS Treaty after it assumed office in 
1983. The outcome, as | announced in the 
Parliament in September 1983,!- was an une- 
quivocal reaffirmation of the alliance as fun- 
damental to Australia’s security. Nothing has 
happened since which alters that judgment. The 
Treaty continues to receive the Government's full 
support. All the rights and obligations of the Treaty 
as they affect Australia and the United States 
remain solid and active. 





1- See AFAR, Volume 54, No. 9, September 1983, page 
512. 
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Two of the US Air Force F4 Phantoms which were based at the RAAF Amberley for Exercise Coral Sea as part of the 
Orange Air Force. (Dept of Defence photo). 


| do not intend to review the course of events in 
the United States-New Zealand relations over the 
past 18 months. | do wish to make some points 
about the ramifications of these events, however. 
The Australian Government recognises the serious 
implications for the United States and New 
Zealand of their disagreement. It disagrees with 
the policy of New Zealand. The suggestion, 
however, that we should or could force New 
Zealand to change this policy is stupid and 
primitive. It trivialises a serious matter. It ignores 
the fact that New Zealand is a sovereign nation, 
proud and independent, whose prompt response 
at any attempt to use this bully-boy tactic would 
prove how mindless and counter-productive it 
was. 

Australia has worked successfully to safeguard 
its own defence relationships with both the United 
States and New Zealand. ANZUS security com- 
mitments remain fully in force, in every way vital 
to us, despite the fact that because of New 
Zealand policy and United States reaction, tri- 
lateral co-operation under the Treaty is at present 
not fully operative. We continue to hope that the 
United States and New Zealand can find a way 
out of the problems that have arisen between 
them and that full trilateral co-operation under 
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ANZUS will be restored at an early date. We will 
continue to make whatever constructive contribu- 
tion we can to encourage this result, and at any 
and every event to ensure that our two-way 
commitments to and with the United States 
remain fully operable and in force. 

It would be wrong to infer that our membership 
of the Western alliance disqualifies Australia from 
rational contact with the other centre of super- 
power. Givern the fundamental and worldwide 
concerns deriving from the tension between the 
superpowers, Australia would be wrong to pre- 
clude itself from dialogue with the USSR simply 
because it is an active member of the Western 
association of nations. The Australian Govern- 
ment, therefore, is working towards a more 
positive and a more constructive relationship with 
the USSR. Australia has made it clear — at the 
time it happened and subsequently — that we 
condemn the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and 
other actions by the USSR which we consider 
unacceptable. But we have still attempted to 
establish a sound basis for promoting Australia’s 
interests in the relationship. The USSR, after all, is 
a powerful State with legitimate interests which 
have to be considered and negotiated — to use 
the words of Dr Kissinger. However unpleasant 
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some people might find the USSR, it is so powerful 
that there are few international problems that can 
be solved without its participation. 

My visit to the USSR last year? — the first visit 
by an Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
nearly 20 years — put the bilateral dialogue on to 
a new footing. We have found a new Soviet 
readiness to discuss positively various important 
international and regional issues such as disarma- 
ment and Indo-China. We have brought up in our 
discussions our concern over the condition of 
human rights in the Soviet Union. We have 
registered our concern with the USSR as we have 
with the U.S. over the deterioration in superpower 
relations since the closing years of the last decade. 
The resumption of arms control negotiations and 
the growing number of high-level contacts bet- 
ween them are encouraging. The basic terms on 
which they would try to build a more durable 
relationship remain to be agreed, however. Until 
this is accomplished, the prospects for significant 
improvement in their relationship remain limited. 


The Australian Government has been encour- 
aged by the outcome of the Reagan-Gorbachev 
summit in Geneva. The years since the last United 
States-Soviet summit in 1979 have been times of 
significant tension in superpower relationships 
and this has had an effect on us all. In their 
meeting, the leaders appeared conscious of the 
longing by all people around the world for a 
bridge across the gulf between these two nations 
which have the capacity to destroy us all. No one 
would deny that there are serious differences 
between the two nations; differences that do not 
admit of easy solutions, but we applaud the fact 
that the two leaders chose to acknowledge and 
face up to those differences rather than attempt to 
paper them over. The Australian Government 
wishes them well in what President Reagan 
described as the ‘fresh start’ in U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions. 

Australia’s views were sought in the prepara- 
tions for the summit. The Prime Minister wrote to 
President Reagan and | had discussions with 
Secretary of State Shultz during my visit to 
Washington in October. President Reagan sent 
one of his Geneva team, Mr Allen Holmes of the 
State Department, to brief personally the Prime 
Minister (Mr Hawke), the Minister for Defence (Mr 
Beazley) and me on 25 November. These are 
Clear indications of the closeness of our ties with 
the United States and evidence that the United 
States treats seriously our reasoned and indepen- 
dent foreign policy, particularly on issues of arms 
control. This has been, in large part, the under- 





2. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 5, May 1984, page 443. 
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lying concentration in our dialogue with both 
superpowers; trying to help reduce their rivalry as, 
for instance, expressed in the nuclear arms race. 
The Government has made the point on many 
occasions: it has no higher or more urgent priority 
among its policies than the resolution of this issue. 


The ultimate objective of this policy is the 
elimination of nuclear weapons and general and 
complete disarmament. As the first step towards 
this goal, we are actively seeking a verifiable 
freeze on the further production, testing and 
deployment of nuclear weapons. In the meantime 
— and only as a temporary expedient — the 
Government maintains that a state of stable 
mutual deterrence is essential both to prevent 
nuclear war and to provide the confidence 
needed to reach effective arms control agree- 
ments. The joint facilities in this country play an 
important role in both respects. They contribute to 
a significant degree to stable deterrence through 
their capacity to provide early warning of 
weapons activity and to monitor adherence to 
arms agreements. In a state of stable deterrence, 
the superpowers must be secure and insecure 
together. This means that no forces or technology 
can be allowed to threaten the deterrent of an 
opponent. In aggregate terms, there is rough parity 
between the nuclear forces of the superpowers. A 
disaggregated evaluation of these forces at any 
given time, however, will reveal a host of imba- 
lances. This asymmetry, resulting from a number 
of factors, bedevils arms control negotiations. 


Difficult as it may be, the superpowers have to 
try to agree on a balance of asymmetries in their 
resumed dialogue. They must resist the pressure to 
solve one unfavourable asymmetry by trying to 
create another. This leap-frogging risks the pros- 
pect of durable stability and complicates the task 
of arms control. It causes the Australian Govern- 
ment to have reservations about the active interest 
of the superpowers in strategic defence, however 
well-intentioned, and the effect on the Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Treaty (ABM). We believe particu- 
larly that verifications of compliance with agree- 
ments is a prerequisite to effective, durable arms 
control and disarmament. In this complicated and 
contentious area, the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NPT) stands 
out as a model, with 131 members and a unique 
verification system in place. The NPT, in fact, is 
the single most effective arms control agreement 
in existence. 


The Third Review Conference of the Treaty in 
August-September was, unlike the second five 
years earlier, an outstanding success. Among 
other things, it called for effective steps towards 
full scope safeguards on the nuclear activities of 
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non-nuclear weapon States which have so far not 
become parties to the NPT. It agreed that those 
States which had not yet done so should make an 
internationally legally binding agreement not to 
become nuclear weapon States. It expressed the 
commitment of non-nuclear weapon State mem- 
bers of the NPT to achieve the cessation of all 
nuclear testing by all States in all environments for 
all time. It called on all the nuclear weapon States 
for a comprehensive test ban as a matter of 
urgency. | am proud to say that the efforts of Mr 
Butler, Australia’s Ambassador for Disarmament, 
and his departmental colleagues, have been 
widely recognised as a significant ingredient in 
this success. 


In our own region, an Australian Government 
initiative has culminated in the South Pacific 
Forum endorsing a South Pacific nuclear free zone 
treaty — an initiative which was welcomed by the 
NPT Review Conference. Nine countries, includ- 
ing Australia, have signed the treaty, which 
contains substantive proscriptions on the station- 
ing, storing and testing of nuclear devices and 
weapons and dumping of waste materials. It 
establishes only the second nuclear free zone in a 
permanently inhabited region. The Government 
views the treaty as an important contribution to 
the maintenance of world peace. 


The single most effective step that nuclear 
weapon States could take in order to alight from 
the nuclear treadmill, of course, would be agree- 
ment on, and genuine steps towards, a compre- 
hensive test ban treaty. Because it is so crucial and 
urgent an issue, the Government has given its 
work on a treaty the highest possible priority. 
Australia has pursued this objective on both 
political and technical fronts, in the United 
Nations General Assembly’s First Committee and 
at the Conference on Disarmament in Geneva. It 
has to be said, however, that progress towards a 
comprehensive ban on testing has been slow and 
often painful. This, of course, is a reflection of the 
crucial nature of what is being proposed. 


Another increasingly urgent matter of priority 
for the Australian Government is a chemical 
weapons convention. We have used every oppor- 
tunity available to express our concerns on this 
matter in bilateral contacts and in multilateral 
organisations. These activities have been sup- 
plemented, in response to requests from the 
United Nations Secretary-General, by practical 
steps to improve our capacity to investigate 
instances of the alleged use of chemical weapons. 
The Government in all of these endeavours 
consults closely with a wide and representative 
number of countries and with all groups. It can 
claim with justification that it has consistently 
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provided leadership in such consultations. They 
are essential because the issues are global and the 
concerns universal. We, therefore, take and will 
continue to take, every opportunity to serve as a 
bridge between groups of countries in efforts to 
achieve our crucial and urgent disarmament 
objectives. 


From the outset of its time in office, the 
Government has invested the highest possible 
energy and resources to the development of 
Australia’s relations with all its neighbours. There 
are obvious, often-repeated reasons for this, con- 
cerning the prospects for our security and material 
prosperity. But the longer-range reasons for it are, 
if anything, even more significant. We are part of a 
region emerging with enormous energy from 
post-colonialism, rivalling all the old traditional 
centres of economic power. The Association of 
South East Asian Nations (ASEAN), as a most 
successful regional organisation, pursues the aims 
of general harmonisation of policy. Australian 
Governments have watched its progress with 
sympathy and goodwill. Indeed we are proud that 
we have been actively involved in helping the 
process. This Government is especially proud that 
under the Whitlam Government our relations with 
ASEAN were formalised in a system of regular 
consultations between Ministers and officials. My 
own first visits overseas as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs were to the ASEAN countries and Papua 
New Guinea. The Prime Minister and | have since 
made several visits there and the Australian 
Government has derived benefit from the formal 
consultations conducted in conjunction with the 
annual ASEAN Foreign Ministers’ Conference. 


There are two developments with particular 
relevance to ASEAN which cause us concern. The 
first concerns the Philippines, where the situation 
has been deteriorating. The Marcos Government 
faces severe economic dislocation and wide- 
spread and understandable dissatisfaction with its 
political and economic record. Human rights 
abuses by some organs of the Government and 
extensive economic injustice resulting from the 
Government's resolute inaction against the pri- 
vileges and political power of its wealthy oligar- 
chic patrons have provided fertile ground for the 
growth of insurgency, which now constitutes a 
serious challenge. The decision to withdraw 
Australians from the rural development project in 
Northern Samar was taken because of the de- 
teriorating security in that province. The project 
contributed significantly to the livelihood of far- 
mers in the area and it has not been terminated. It 
will be continued as far as is possible with 
Australian supervision based. in Manila. 


The Philippines will continue to engage our 
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active attention. It is a member of our immediate 
region, of considerable importance to us for 
various strategic, foreign policy and economic 
reasons. Australia has made a substantial commit- 
ment to the people of the Philippines in terms of 
aid. The Government hopes that the Philippines 
will be able, through broad and urgent political, 
economic and military reform, to meet the legiti- 
mate aspirations of its people. It is gratifying that 
the United States and other countries are also 
urging reform on the Philippines Government. 
Much will depend on the will and capability of 
the winner of the presidential elections proposed 
for early next year. 

The second development in the immediate 
region which is causing us particular concern is 
what could be called the Cambodian problem. 
The Australian Government has condemned Viet- 
nam’s invasion of Cambodia and we continue to 
do so. We do so because of the tension it is 
creating and the wider regional instability it 
threatens. The Government's concern has led to 
its actively seeking to help solve the problem. We 
have consistently advocated that a solution will 
come only through consultation among all the 
nations involved. We have striven to dispel the 
notion that any benefit could possibly flow from 





prolonging a conflict causing suffering to hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, in Cambodia itself 
and across the Thai border. 


We have emphasised the risk of greater super- 
power involvement in the region which would 
ensue from any failure to seize the opportunity to 
solve the problem. Such a solution must take into 
account the legitimate interests of Vietnam. We 
are encouraged by signs of positive movement in 
this matter. The Government appreciates the 
efforts towards a settlement by the Governments 
particularly of Indonesia and Malaysia, and reiter- 
ates its preparedness to help these efforts in any 
way possible. 


In dealing with our immediate region, it is 
necessary to mention our relationship with our 
near neighbour Indonesia. The Government will 
continue to work towards furthering our relations 
with Indonesia on the basis of mutual respect and 
of acceptance of our respective differences. The 
Government welcomes the consideration of joint 
development as an option for furthering explora- 
tion and exploitation of the hydrocarbon re- 
sources in the Timor Sea. The Government hopes 
that success in this joint development will encour- 
age economic co-operation between us in a 
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Australian firms happy with Asian refugees: Laotian refugees Champheng Luangkhot and Vieng Kham Manichana 
check assembled Victa motors with Hasan Yazici recently arrived in Australia from Turkey. (AIS photo). 
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variety of fields. We look forward to the forthcom- 
ing visit of the Indonesian Foreign Minister Dr 
Mochtar as a means of consolidating and further- 
ing this spirit of Constructive co-operation. 

Naturally, between such close neighbours, 
there will from time to time be some disagree- 
ment. There is a wide cultural and historical gap 
between our respective societies. Indeed, this can 
be said of the relationship between us and most of 
our neighbours. We are an open, pluralistic liberal 
democracy and becoming more so over time. The 
potential for misunderstanding is always great and 
will not lessen. The task will be for both of us to 
recognise and respect these differences and man- 
age them successfully. 

The situations in the Indonesian provinces of 
East Timor and Irian Jaya remain of concern to the 
Australian Government, although Australia has 
recognised Indonesian sovereignty over East 
Timor since 1979, a fact reiterated by the Prime 
Minister on 22 August. We have naturally 
continued to put to the Indonesian Government 
our concern over the human rights situation in 
East Timor and our support for greater internation- 
al access to the province. We remain concerned 
to do all that we appropriately can to help the 
people there. 

The provision of significant levels of humanita- 
rian assistance through the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund specifically for East Timor reflect 
this concern. Similarly, the Government has 
expressed to the Indonesian Government its in- 
terest in developments in Irian Jaya. In particular, 
we hope that careful attention will be paid to the 
complex and fragile pattern of local society and 
culture there. | note that Dr Mochtar has said that 
governmental authorities ‘would respect the tradi- 
tions, customs and land rights of Irian Jayans’. 

The Government also stands ready to assist 
where it can Indonesian efforts in bringing such 
balanced development to Irian Jaya. It is through 
development that the Government hopes to see 
the situation on the Papua New Guinea-Indonesia 
border resolved. It has been encouraged over 
recent months by the dialogue between the Papua 
New Guinean and Indonesian Governments on 
the management of their border. Responsibility for 
resolving any border problems, of course, lies 
primarily with the Papua New Guinean and 
Indonesian Governments. Papua New Guinea 
Ministers spoke to me earlier this month of their 
appreciation for what Australia had done to meet 
the humanitarian needs in the border camps, 
reflected in our total contribution of $1.9 million 
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to the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees for its relief efforts there. 


The main purpose of my visit to Papua New 
Guinea, like that which the Prime Minister made 
in September, was to demonstrate the importance 
Australia places on the relationship. Papua New 
Guinea has just entered. its second decade of 
independence and is facing up to new challenges 
and responsibilities. As two sovereign indepen- 
dent nations, fully aware of the impact that the 
policies of one can have on the other, we both 
need to continue to develop the relationship and 
keep it in good health. Neither should take the 
other for granted. 


One indicator of a new maturity in the rela- 
tionship is the development in our aid arrange- 
ments. The Prime Minister and Mr Somare signed 
a new aid agreement in September which com- 
mits Australia to providing $1.4 billion in de- 
velopment assistance to Papua New Guinea over 
the next five years.* Under the new agreement 
overall aid dependence on Australia will gradual- 
ly decline. At the same time, however, Papua 
New Guinea will gain access to the wide range of 
programs available to other recipients of Austra- 
lian aid, and this component of our aid, although 
still the minor component, will progressively 
increase. 


The Government has sent messages of congra- 
tulations to the new Papua New Guinea Govern- 
ment. The Prime Minister, when writing to Mr 
Paias Wingti after the change of government on 
21 November, extended an invitation to make an 
early visit to: Australia. He and | have met Mr 
Wingti on a number of occasions this year and 
look forward to working closely with him and his 
colleagues. In making these observations | recall 
with gratitude the valuable services of Mr Michael! 
Somare whose place in his country’s history is 
assured as the father of his country’s independ- 
ence, who largely oversighted the maturing bi- 
lateral relations between our two countries, and 
who helped give his nation a voice interna- 
tionally. 


The Government has actively and successfully 
pursued a close, co-operative relationship with 
our neighbours in the South Pacific, bilaterally 
and in such regional organisations as the South 
Pacific Forum and the South Pacific Commission. 
The importance we attach to these relationships is 
shown by the consistent, active interest of the 
Prime Minister in Pacific regional matters, particu- 
larly in the events leading to the nuclear free zone 
treaty. | intend to continue this active interest next 


4. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 7, July 1985, page 
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year by visiting the region. This will be the first 
systematic and comprehensive visit to the inde- 
pendent nations of the South Pacific by an 
Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs for at least 
the last 15 years, if not the first such visit ever. 


We have significant strategic, political and 
economic interests in the Pacific. We have had to 
respond to new elements of uncertainty there 
recently: the situation in New Caledonia, for 
example; the differences within ANZUS; sensitivi- 
ties aroused by the activities of American tuna 
boats; the fisheries agreement between Kiribati 
and the USSR; and the Libyan connection with 
some parts of the region. 

The Government naturally pays particular 
attention to events in New Caledonia, which is a 
significant point of tension in our neighbourhood. 
We have made it clear that we favour the peaceful 
evolution of New Caledonia to independence; 
determined in accordance with the principle of 
self-determination. We would like to see New 
Caledonia join the community of independent 
Pacific nations as soon as it is realistically 
possible. The Prime Minister, our representatives 
in Noumea and | have had frequent discussions 
with representatives of key groups in New Caledo- 
nia, including the Kanak Socialist National Libera- 
tion Front (FLNKS). Earlier this year the Govern- 
ment approved the opening of a FLNKS informa- 
tion office in Australia. 


Other aspects of French policies in the Pacific 
have been of very serious concern to the Austra- 
lian Government. We have frequently made clear 
our total opposition to French nuclear testing in 
the South Pacific, which continues in disregard of 
very deeply felt opposition in the region. At the 
very least, we have a right to expect that pending a 
comprehensive test ban, the location of tests will 
be limited to the home territory of a nuclear 
weapon State rather than in nuclear-free regions. 


Aware of mounting feeling among the Pacific 
Island States over the activities of American tuna 
boats, the Government has actively encouraged 
Washington to negotiate more equitable fisheries 
access arrangements with the island countries. 
The United States Administration has now entered 
into serious negotiations. There are good pros- 
pects that this will result in an agreement satisfac- 
tory to all parties. 

Most Pacific Island countries look to Australia 
as a major source of aid, investment, tourism, 
export income and assistance with such matters as 
transport, communications and defence. Our aid 
to the region, excluding Papua New Guinea, 
totals about $56 million a year. At the Forum 
meeting in August, Australia announced its wil- 
lingness to respond in innovative ways to the 
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special economic needs of the smaller island 
countries. After a major Australian review of the 
South Pacific Regional Trade and Economic Co- 
operation Agreement, we decided that major 
changes would be made under that agreement in 
order to liberalise island country access to Austra- 
lian markets. These measures demonstrate this 
Government's strong commitment to support and 
assist our neighbours in the South Pacific. They 
are our Close friends, we feel a strong sense of 
community with them and we are sensitive to 
their special needs. 


The Government has developed greater interest 
in Pacific Basin economic co-operation, recognis- 
ing that this co-operation will be a long-term 
process, for many reasons, and one for which 
there is no single, agreed blueprint for action. The 
33 bilateral States of the Pacific generate no less 
than 60 per cent of world gross national product. 
Their growth rate is double that of the Atlantic 
nations. Late last year, the Government 
announced the formation of a national Pacific 
co-operative committee which draws together 
senior representatives of government and industry 
with academics to develop Australian thinking 
and approaches on the issue. 


Our continuing good relations with Japan and 
our burgeoning relationships with China and the 
Republic of Korea are significant factors in our 
regional policies. Japan is our largest trading 
partner. While we continue to emphasise the 
fundamental importance of Australia’s resources 
trade, we are seeking to explore new areas for 
growth in the economic relationships in our 
region. We have also made clear our concern that 
Japan adopt a multilateral — as distinct from 
bilateral and discriminatory — response to press- 
ure from any of its key trading partners. Australia 
welcomes Japan’s increasing willingness to play 
an active role in maintaining political stability in 
the region and the world. As Japan has taken up 
this active role, we have developed a broader 
range of consultation on political issues. We judge 
that the Japan-United States Security Treaty is a 
force for stability in North Asia. We welcome 
Japan’s continuing adherence to its non-nuclear 
principles and to its self-defence policies. We 
accept Japan’s sovereign right to develop its 
self-defence capability but we have stressed to the 
Japanese Government that this be done in a way 
that does not disturb regional stability. 


Relations with China are an important focus of 
the Government's foreign policy. The profound 
changes in China’s economic policies and its 
approach to international affairs since 1978 
should allow it the opportunity to emerge as a 
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Mr Lim Dong Won, ROK Ambassador to Korea and Mr John Kerin, the Minister for Primary Industry, signing the 
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agreement on squid fishing in Canberra on November 28. The agreement provides for continued access by Korean 
squid fishing vessels to the Australian fishing zone for 12 months from October 1, 1985. (AIS photo) 


co-operative partner in promoting regional stabil- 
ity and prosperity. Trade with China last year 
exceeded $1 billion for the first time. This is a 
gratifying result of efforts by the Government to 
involve more closely our two economies — a 
policy which promises even more economic 
benefit in the long-term. But our relationship is 
broader and more diverse than mutual economic 
interest. Politically, there is a new maturity in the 
relationship as we talk with Chinese leaders 
seriously, and regularly, on a range of regional 
and global issues of importance. 

The Korean Peninsula has been a focus of 
tension in North East Asia throughout the post-war 
period. We note the efforts of the Republic of 
Korea and the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea to establish dialogue. We trust that mainte- 
nance of the dialogue will lead to an effective and 
lasting reduction of tension. The Republic of 
Korea has in the last few years become a major 
trading partner with Australia. We shall make 
every effort to promote this aspect of the rela- 
tionship. We note the commitment to a peaceful 
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transfer of presidential power in 1988 and we 
hope that the political liberalisation to which the 
Republic of Korea Government is also committed 
will have been achieved by then. 

The objective of my visit to India, Nepal, 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka in May was to arrest a drift 
over the past 10 years in our contacts with 
countries in the South Asian part of our region. My 
visit sought to demonstrate to an important part of 
our region that we are keenly interested in 
developing closer relations with South Asia. India 
is the major regional power and a country of 
considerable international influence. It is also one 
of the world’s leading industrialised countries. It is 
our hope that closer economic as well as political 
relations can be established between us. We are 
pleased that the Indian Prime Minister will be 
visiting Australia early next year and look forward 
to the development of a more substantial rela- 
tionship. It is important for Australia that South 
Asia should be a peaceful and secure region, free 
from a nuclear arms race and from outside 
interference. The destabilising effect of foreign 
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interference in the region is most vividly illus- 
trated by the adverse impact of the Soviet occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan, not only on Afghanistan itself 
but also on Pakistan, which carries a considerable 
burden as host to more than two million Afghan 
refugees. The Soviet presence in Afghanistan 
provoked a good deal of discussion during my 
visit about security in the Indian Ocean area. The 
prospects were also discussed for the United 
Nations declaring the Ocean a zone of peace, the 
principal aim of which would be the elimination 
of tension in the Indian Ocean. 

The more notorious of the causes of that tension 
at present, of course, flow from the Arab-Israeli 
dispute and the Iran-Iraq war. The bitter turbu- 
lence engulfing Israel, Lebanon and the other 
nations caught up in the Palestinian issue is a 
matter of profound concern to Australia for 
economic as well as broader reasons. Recent 
events have unfortunately helped to inhibit the 
encouraging process towards settlement initiated 
by King Hussein® and Yasser Arafat® in February. 
| offer as examples the attack of headquarters in 
Tunisia, the seizure of the Achille Lauro and the 
cancellation of talks between the British Govern- 
ment and a Jordanian-Palestinian delegation. The 
possibility of some form of international confer- 
ence on this issue is now being explored. The 
Government hopes that a commitment may be 
growing to a civilised solution to a tragic problem. 
By that | mean peace by negotiation, not settle- 
ment by the gun. The war between Iran and Iraq 
has taken a dreadful toll of civilian as well as 
military lives. It also has the potential to disrupt 
world trade and security. As the current President 
of the Security Council, we are doing what we can 
to encourage a settlement. It is our earnest hope 
that both sides will work with the Council for a 
comprehensive settlement. 

The hijacking on 24 November of Egyptian 
Airlines flight 648 and the subsequent tragic loss 
of innocent life — including that of a young 
Australian woman — are the latest grim reminder 
of the unresolved tensions which plague the 
Middle East. The incident brings home painfully to 
all Australians the fact that we are not immune 
from this global problem which jeopardises not 
only individual lives and liberties but also the 
civilised conduct of relations between States. As 
on numerous occasions in the past, the Australian 
Government condemns such acts of violence. | 
repeat what | said in this place yesterday, that the 
Australian Government firmly believes that terror- 


5. King of Jordan. (Ed). 
6 Leader of the Palestine Liberation Organisation 
(PLO). (Ed). 
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ism and violence are unacceptable means by 
which to pursue political objectives. 

A major issue in our foreign policy, and one 
which is of direct concern to Australia, is the 
health and stability of the international economic 
environment in which we have to live. To a large 
extent the factors which affect this environment 
are beyond the control of a country such as 
Australia. Nevertheless our ultimate strength and 
prosperity depend heavily on the way in which, as 
a nation for which international trade is important, 
we react to the changes taking place in that 
environment. In order to make the best of our 
comparative advantage as an efficient producer, 
we depend heavily on an open, healthy and 
non-discriminatory economic system. 


At the same time we cannot deny that there are 
certain deficiencies in that system. The slow- 
down in growth in the early 1980s, the problems 
of international debt, the depressed commodity 
markets and high unemployment in the industrial- 
ised countries are all symptoms of those problems 
with particular significance for Australia, given its 
heavy dependence on exports of commodities. It 
is true that there has been some improvement in 
the past two years. World growth rates are up. 
Trade, which actually declined in the early 1980s, 
increased by 8.5 per cent in 1984 and growth has 
continued, albeit at a slower rate, during this year. 
The rescheduling of the debts of some of the major 
debtors and the difficult structural adjustments 
that some of them have made give some hope for 
further improvement. In the medium and longer- 
term, however, continuing care and sensitivity 
will be required. Australia can play an important 
role in helping to ensure that constructive policies 
are pursued. 


We have been particularly concerned about the 
impact on other countries of the relationships 
between the major world economies. Protection- 
ist pressure in the United States directed at Japan 
and other Asian countries can affect the demand 
for Australian commodities. Subsidised competi- 
tion between the United States and the European 
Community runs the risk of jeopardising tradition- 
al and commercially-won markets which we have 
developed and nurtured over many years. 


Australia has been an active and concerned 
participant in the various international activities 
designed to strengthen the international economic 
system which became known simplistically as the 
North-South debate and was expressed in terms, 
most recently, of so-called global negotiations. 
Because those negotiations were not successful it 
may be thought that the North-South debate is no 
longer relevant. The fact is that, while the nature 
of the debate has changed, the basic issues 
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involved — protection, trade and financial poli- 
cies, the international financial system and ex- 
change rate disequilibriums, market instability, 
investment and resource flows, indebtedness and 
the problems of the very poor countries, particu- 
larly in Africa — are now being addressed in a 
more specific and hopefully more practical man- 
ner in a variety of forums. 


| said earlier that Australia — as part of a global 
moral consensus — was closely interested in such 
social issues as human rights. The condition of 
human rights must be part of any objective 
assessment of world affairs. Violations of human 
rights, for example, are symptomatic of societies 
in flux or even upheaval and they carry repercus- 
sions which cannot be ignored, such as outflows 
of refugees. The Government, therefore, has 
actively pursued issues of human rights at home 
and overseas — particularly in multilateral bodies. 
Australia was re-elected to a three-year term of the 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
starting from this year. Representations or in- 
quiries on human rights concerns are made by our 
representatives without fear or favour, in our 
region and beyond it, in Eastern Europe, in the 
Americas and wherever it is necessary to convey 
the concern of a decent peaceful community. 

Human rights in South Africa has naturally been 
a prominent issue before the Australian commun- 
ity. A system whose laws and institutions discri- 
minate between races is an abomination. A 
system which does so primarily for economic 
reasons — which depends on a kind of slave trade 
— is beneath contempt. The Government's posi- 
tion on the Security Council and its strong, 
long-standing opposition to apartheid have sup- 
ported the community’s concerns about this tragic 
problem. Australia has voted in the Security 
Council for economic sanctions against South 
Africa. The Government has no patience with 
those who assert that they oppose apartheid but 
refuse to do anything to make their opposition 
meaningful. It is confident that Australian com- 
panies will adhere to a code of conduct”: in which 
corporations operating in South Africa undertake 
not to use apartheid laws to exploit black labour. 

A recent review of policy towards South Africa 
has resulted in a stronger stand against apartheid. 
On 19 August, the Government set selective 
measures in train in the area of investment, 
banking, sales of Krugerrands and military equip- 
ment, government contracts, export incentives 
and official commercial representation in South 
Africa. The recent Commonwealth Heads of 
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Government Meeting decided on important initia- 
tives drawn up by the Prime Minister and other 
leaders to advance proposal for reform in South 
Africa. The group of eminent persons proposed at 
the CHOGM will include Mr Fraser, who has 
shown an active and progressive interest in the 
affairs of South Africa.® It will be concerned to 
engage the South African Government and all 
sections of opinion in that country in exploring 
how a national discussion on reform might be 
instituted. The question of further measures con- 
cerning apartheid by Australia will depend on the 
extent to which the South African Government 
shows its readiness to move on reform. 

My description of Australia a moment ago as a 
middle-ranking nation was not made simply out of 
modesty, however becoming; it is a realistic 
appreciation of our position in the international 
spectrum of power and influence. We are part of a 
discernible community of nations with the flex- 
ibility and independence to refuse to be limited by 
what the superpowers and their conservative 
followers might insist is the iron logic of a purely 
bipolar world system. We line up behind general- 
ly accepted Western values but we would not be 
bound by actions or policies which deny these 
values. This is why we involve ourselves in the 
great international social issues. This is why we set 
ourselves the continuing task of building bridges 
between groups, particularly in the critical area of 
disarmament. This is why we sought membership 
of the Security Council and have offered our 
strong support for multilateral solutions to the 
urgent issues of our time. 


There are people in Australia who argue that 
our commitments in world affairs should extend 
only to limits set by our narrow, short-term 
national interest. The Government rejects this 
view as foolish and dangerous complacency in a 
time of great change. This is why the Government 
has gone to quiet but consistent and determined 
pains to inform the community about the extent 
and effect of the environment of change in which 
Australia lives. | wish particularly to thank the 
Australian Institute of International Affairs, which 
has provided me with the opportunity to explain 
the Government's attitudes and policies on such 
evolving issues as South Africa, Papua New 
Guinea, relations with the Soviet Union, human 
rights and the Indian Ocean in Canberra, Perth, 
Sydney and other centres. 

Fora have also been provided by other groups 





8. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, 
pages 778-80. 
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to explain the Government's position on interna- 
tional issues of interest and concern to the public. 
The Parliament naturally remains the key forum. 
Among some 14 major reports | have made to the 
House have been statements on the review of 
ANZUS, South Africa and the proposed business 
code of conduct for Australian companies operat- 
ing in South Africa. Through Backgrounder, the 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record and various 
other departmental publications, the Government 
has examined such matters as arms control and 
nuclear disarmament, the future of Antarctica, aid 
and related economic issues and international 
aspects of environmental issues. 

On assuming office, the Government commis- 
sioned a thorough and independent review of our 
foreign aid program by an eminent committee 
chaired by Sir Gordon Jackson.’ The community 
is still responding to the committee’s report, 
which was tabled in the Parliament last year, 
though | hope to be able to make a statement to 
the Parliament’ about the Government's evalua- 
tion of the report and the ensuing community 
debate before the House recesses. The interest 
shown by the community in these activities has 
been reassuring and encouraging. | wish to record 
my appreciation of the efforts made by the officers 
of my department in pursuit of the Government's 
foreign policy objectives. As | stated during an 
interview on the Special Broadcasting Service in 
June, ‘their responses to me have been magnifi- 
cent, entirely loyal to the Government of the day’. 

The broad canvas | have provided today of 
international affairs as they affect Australia seeks 
to demonstrate the principles which support and 
inform the Government's policies. These policies 
are determined by the Government's democratic 
socialist values and goals, a concern for peace 
and security and a realistic appreciation both of 
power politics and the fact of economic and social 
diversity among the nations with which Australia 
co-exists. Above all, the Government is commit- 
ted to strengthening our national interests by 
maintaining Australia’s sovereignty in its foreign 
policies and its independence on the issues of war 
and peace. 


10. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, page 
563. 


Australian overseas aid program 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 
November: 

For at least the past 40 years, one of the most 
consistent factors in the conduct of Australia’s 
foreign policies has been the disagreement which 
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it has provoked in public life. By contrast, the 
most consistent factor in-the community’s reaction 
to that sector of foreign policy concerning over- 
seas aid has been support and agreement in 
principle. The report of the Committee to Review 
the Australian Overseas Aid Program, the Jackson 
Committee," cites overwhelming commitment to 
the proposition that Australia should assist de- 
veloping countries, especially the poorest of them 
and most especially those countries in our own 
region. 

| note for the record that the Committee 
members were Sir Gordon Jackson, who was the 
Chairperson, Professor Helen Hughes, the Deputy 
Chairperson, and Mr Neil Batt, Professor David 
Lim, Dr Peter McCawley and Dr Brian Scott, 
respectively members of that Committee. | am 
honoured that in the House are Professor Helen 
Hughes, Dr Peter McCawley and Dr Brian Scott, 
who served on that Committee. The Government 
is extremely grateful to the Committee members 
for the diligent, professional and publicly spirited 
manner in which they went about their important 
task. 

Another demonstration of the community’s 
interest is the Jackson Committee’s receiving more 
than 400 submissions in the course of its work 
from individuals and community organisations. 
Despite Australia’s record as a comparatively 
generous aid donor, there is little sign here of the 
so-called ‘aid fatigue’ which affects some other 
developed countries. This is not to say that the 
issue provokes no argument or controversy. It 
does, and very often in the most passionate terms. 
But the argument in the main is about ways and 
means rather than underlying principles. 

The Government has examined anew the fun- 
damentals, principles, methods and rationale 
following publication of the Jackson Committee’s 
report, the reaction to the report by the Joint 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence and 
the response to the report by the community in 
general. This process began when | tabled the 
Jackson Committee report in June last year. The 
Government decided at that time that it should 
allow at least 12 months for such considered 
responses to be thoroughly evaluated. My state- 
ment today will describe the results of this 
evaluation. It is the Government's formal response 
to the Joint Committee. 

As | said in the House on 26 November, the 
sensitivity with which we administer the welfare 
of our own community should also inform the 
policies by which we conduct our relationships 
with the rest of the world. This is especially true of 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, page 
563. 
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the aid programs in which we try to help improve 
conditions for people in other countries who do 
not share our good fortune or who cannot match 
our material prosperity. Our objective is. to 
promote the economic and social development of 
the societies in which these people live, particu- 
larly in our own neighbourhood. 

Primarily, these programs grow from a huma- 
nitarian concern for our fellows. There is no point, 
however, in being coy about the fact that our aid 
program also has our political and economic 
interests firmly in sight. Our foreign policies and 
bona fides are enhanced by our status as a 
relatively generous and objective donor of aid. 
We are concerned to ensure as far as we can that 
economic growth and social progress are 
achieved in developing countries, ‘especially in 
our region, and that they be achieved in orderly 
and stable ways. This in turn will ensure that our 
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Staff of the Burmese Ministry of Mines are 
shown testing samples of gold bearing ores 
from drilling cores at the Kyauk palito site in 
Northern Burma. This new $7.5 million 
project is part of a major Australian develop- 
ment assistance program in the Burmese 
mining sector. ADAB is currently working 
towards implementing a program of assist- 
ance in gold mining, institutional support and 
phosphate exploration. The individual pro- 
jects will help develop technical and manage- 
rial expertise and provide technical assistance 
for the exploration and recovery of minerals. 
The mining industry activities are part of 
Australia’s increasing development assistance 
program in Burma. During a visit to Australia 
by the Burmese Prime Minister in April 1984, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs announced an 
increased program of $46 million over the 
three year period 1984-1985 to 1986-1987. 
(Photo courtesy of J. Stuart, ADAB). 


relations with regional countries, both political 
and commercial, develop in a harmonious and 
mutually beneficial way. Aid is not somhow 
tainted because, among other things, it helps serve 
our Own economic interests. But there are argu- 
ments that go in that direction. The Government, 
in other words, maintains a balance of motives in 
our aid program — a necessary and perfectly 
defensible balance — between our humanitarian 
concern for our fellow human beings and our 
economic and political interests. 

It is the complexity of these interests which 
provokes contention over ways and means and 
forms in the aid program. There are people in 
Australia who insist that, since our aid is provided 
on the basis of need, it should be given only to the 
neediest individuals. They argue that providing 
aid which contributes to infrastructural develop- 
ment, as distinct from alleviating hunger and 
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disease, is a wrong priority; that it helps not the 
neediest but the richest. There ate examples 
around the world of projects which are no more 
than status symbols or which do nothing to 
improve social progress but which are given 
official aid for the most transparent and expedient 
of political reasons. There are examples of aid for 
infrastructural development which has primarily, 
if not entirely, advantaged commercial elites in 
both donor and recipient countries. 


The Government acknowledges this. But it 
argues that it should continue to conduct the kind 
of integrated program which balances humanita- 
rian and infrastructural aid towards economic and 
social progress; which can, by proper priority 
setting and management, avoid the problems | 
have just described. In other words, our aid 
should be given in ways which help provide the 
environment in which humanitarian aid can be 
most effective. 


An isolated village can be given aid to improve 
its health, housing and education services, for 
example, and to improve agricultural production. 
If the village remains isolated and if it has no way 
to exchange its products, however, it will not be 
able to exploit its new advantages and move 
beyond a subsistence economic setting. If, on the 
other hand, roads are built to enable it to get its 
agricultural products to market and if its subsist- 
ence economy can be developed into an ex- 
change economy, it will be able to realise its new 
potential. 

An example of just such an integrated develop- 
ment can be seen in the crop substitution program 
in northern Thailand, where hill tribespeople are 
being helped to substitute cash crops for their 
traditional opium poppies. Substitute crops have 
to be found; the people have to be taught how to 
grow them efficiently; they have to have markets 
which are reliable receivers and sellers of their 
substitute crop; these markets have to be ac- 
cessible. 

This is a simple illustration of the need for 
balance between humanitarian and infrastructural 
aid in an effective program. Development must be 
sustainable. This requires a judicious mix of 
programs and projects aimed at promoting both 
growth and equity. Australia will benefit from the 
economic activity which will flow from the 
stability which comes from sustainable develop- 
ment. This is one of the reasons we give aid. 


Furthermore, as | have said, it should be 
recognised that there are coincidentally demonstr- 
able inherent advantages in the terms of trade we 
enjoy with many of the countries which receive 
our aid. In just about every case, there is a healthy 
trade surplus in our favour. If one takes Papua 
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New Guinea as a case in point, the balance on 
trade and current account is about $500 million, 
as against our aid to PNG which totals about $320 
million. It is true that Australia’s share of imports 
into PNG has fallen from 50 per cent to 40 per 
cent but the volume of our exports is still 
substantial. 


There is no reason why industry should not take 
part in our aid program, so long as equity and 
effectiveness remain primary considerations and 
so long as this guiding principle is strictly 
observed: the aid given must be good for the 
recipient. This participation is encouraged by 
such policies as the 20 per cent preference rule in 
the procurement of goods and services for the aid 
program. The Development Import Finance Facil- 
ity (DIFF) scheme is another which helps Austra- 
lian enterprise to compete for development- 
related contracts by providing grant funds for use 
in concessional export credit packages arranged 
by the Export Finance and Insurance Corporation 
(EFIC). This scheme has been slow in getting 
under way since it was introduced during 1980- 
81. 


A sum of $1.6 million was allocated to it in that 
year and $2 million in 1981-82 but no actual 
expenditure was made. In 1982-83, about $1.5 
million was spent from the $2.2 million allocated; 
in 1984-85, only $936 000 from the allocation of 
$10 million, and, in 1984-85, $12.5 million from 
the allocated $16 million. Another $16 million 
has been allocated this financial year. After this 
hesitant start, the DIFF program is running well. 
The Government is advised that Australian busi- 
ness is becoming more aware of the program. 
There are, of course, risks in the scheme. In one 
case, for example, DIFF and EFIC between them 
provided 70 per cent of the cost of a whole 
project. We must be careful to ensure that such 
schemes do not develop primarily as help for 
Australian industry rather than developing coun- 
tries. We have to be careful, when we administer 
such schemes, that we are fulfilling our primary 
purpose of providing aid, and good aid at that. 


Another general argument about the form of our 
aid concerns the proportion which should be 
allocated between bilateral and multilateral aid. It 
is said, for example, that Australian industry could 
benefit if more aid were given bilaterally. There 
are difficulties about this at the receiving end of 
our aid. Aid allocations can be classified in four 
ways: that given via the multilateral banks; that 
given to PNG which is a special case; that 
provided for humanitarian relief; and that pro- 
vided on a bilateral basis. The first three classifica- 
tions are not particularly flexible, unless there is a 
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considerable period of time to make the adjust- 
ment. For instance, it would take about seven 
years to direct a significant amount of aid from 
multilateral banks to the other forms of aid. The 
point needs to be remembered that, if we diverted 
funds from such agencies as the International 
Development Association (IDA) — which is the 
largest source of soft loans for the poorest of the 
poor countries — we would be doing our bit to 
cripple the economies of those least able to cope. 

Aid to PNG is organised over a five-year period. 
Humanitarian relief is obviously unpredictable. 
But there are basic amounts which must be kept 
within this classification because we must antici- 
pate calamitous events which will put sudden and 
great pressure on our resources. An example is the 
famine in Ethiopia for which more than $29 
million was provided in 1984-85. The recent 
earthquakes in Mexico and Colombia for which 
Australia provided $2.9 million are other exam- 
ples. It bears remembering also that the island 
States of the Pacific and Indian Oceans with 
whom we have a special connection are liable to 
natural disaster. There is not much opportunity to 
rearrange the constituents of our aid program so as 
to favour bilateral aid, even if we wanted to, 
without markedly increasing the aggregate 
amount. 

There will always be argument about the 
appropriate level of this aggregate amount. Au- 
stralians can take some credit, however, for 
supporting a steady increase in the level over the 
past 40 years, through bad times as well as good. 
The current level is more than $1000 million, 
which puts Australia among the leading donor 
nations. Give or take some marginal differences, 
the directions and the form and the management 
of our aid program have been essentially un- 
changed for some years now. 

When this Government assumed office almost 
three years ago, it decided that, since consider- 
able time had elapsed since the last review, a 
detailed, clear-headed look was due at the prog- 
ram in its entirety. Were we allocating aid as 
effectively as we could or should? Was our aid 
focused on the areas where we could best help 
solve the worst problems? Were we using the 
talents of all the people who had skills in the 
matter? Was our aid program being managed as 
efficiently as it should? Did we need to develop 
some propositions about future directions of our 
spending on aid? 

The Government was fortunate in that its 
predecessor had begun moves to commission an 
inquiry into the aid program. It was also fortunate 
in that it was able to call on the services of Sir 
Gordon Jackson, his committee of eminent 
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academic and business specialists and a secretar- 
iat — all with formidable expertise in the subject. 
The committee has carried out a profound analy- 
sis on an issue which is complex enough in itself 
and which stems from such a complex of man- 
dates. This analysis stimulated the valuable report 
by the Joint Foreign Affairs and Defence Commit- 
tee (JFADC) and a busy process of response by 
many other interested and involved people and 
groups in the community. | propose to deal with 
the major issues and propositions which have 
been thrown up by this process. 


The basic assessment of the Jackson Committee 
was that aid is given primarily for humanitarian 
reasons to promote development but that it also 
complements our strategic, economic and foreign 
policy interests. The Government accepts and 
indeed has predicated its aid philosophy on just 
such an assessment. The Government also con- 
tinues to accept the commitment to work towards 
achieving the allocation of the equivalent of 0.7 
per cent of Gross National Product on overseas 
aid, despite the sad but unavoidable fact that we 
are enduring highly sensitive economic circumst- 
ances. 


The three years up to and including this year 
have been the most successful period, from the 
economic management point of view, we have 
seen for many years. Economic growth has been 
at the rate of about five per cent a year in this 
period. Unemployment and inflation have been 
reduced. Activity and employment in industry 
have increased. But, since we are involved in 
international trade, we cannot isolate or insulate 
our economy from pressures on our external 
account, on which we draw down finance for our 
overseas aid. If this drawing on our external 
account were made to an extent which was 
demonstrably imprudent — however good the 
cause may be — we could run into problems. It is 
part of the price we are paying for having to 
inherit a dollar which was artificially valued for 
expedient reasons. 


That may have brought about some short-term 
political benefit but, in the medium to long-term, 
it was quite damaging to the economy. We have 
to manage our economy in a realistic way, in a 
fiercely challenging environment, and we have to 
live within our means. So the inescapable fact is 
that our aid program has to be kept, for the time 
being, within stringent limits. But | remind hon- 
ourable members that the current annual level of 
aid expenditure is still more than $1000 million. | 
am pleased to point out that the Government has 
decided that the real level of Official Develop- 
ment Aid will increase yearly in the future. And | 
repeat that we will continue to press on towards 
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our objective of providing 0.7 per cent of Gross 
National Product a year for overseas aid. 


The Jackson Committee recommended that 
Australia make its aid more effective by targetting 
it more carefully. Our aid program, therefore, will 
now aim to concentrate its resources on fewer 
methods of delivery within fewer sectors. It will 
concentrate on areas where we have particular 
expertise or resources. This is another change 
which will take place deliberately. There will be 
no abrupt break in our program to any one 
country or sector. Due account will be taken of 
the interests and needs of both Australia and 
recipient countries. Our legitimate commercial 
interests will naturally be considered at all times 
but not to such an extent that serving those 
interests will be detrimental to the primary goal of 
development nor to the extent that our humanita- 
rian motivation is compromised. Indeed, by draw- 
ing on competitive sectors of the Australian 
economy, our aid and commercial concerns 
should coincide. 


Though we live in a region of developing 
countries, as | said a moment ago, we are also a 
member of the international community. It follows 
that we accept a share in aid responsibilities at the 
global as well as the regional and national levels. 
We shall, therefore, continue to take part with 
other countries in the programs of organisations 
which have global application. We shall be 
selective, of course, in funding these organisations 
so as to ensure that our contributions are used 
effectively. The Government has in mind the 
World Bank and its affiliates, the United Nations 
Development Program, the World Food Program, 
and certain sector-specific agencies which allow 
Australia to be active in key areas of global need. 


By this | mean such areas as international 
agricultural research, aid against drug abuse, for 
refugees and for mothers and children. These 
priority agencies include the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, the United Nations 
Fund for Population Activities, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, and the United Nations Fund for 
Drug Abuse Control. We will also contribute to 
certain Commonwealth programs. Before | leave 
the subject of global aid, | would like to empha- 
sise the Government's commitment to improving 
efficiency in multilateral programs. This is neces- 
sary if the funds provided by donor countries are 
to produce the best results and if developing 
countries are to get the maximum benefit from the 
resources which come to them from multilateral 
sources. 


The Jackson Committee having proposed an aid 
eligibility framework as a more effective way to 
focus and deliver our aid, the Government has 
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identified four groupings for the purpose of 
government-to-government aid at regional and 
country levels. The first grouping consists of 
Papua New Guinea, the South Pacific and the 
Indian Ocean small island States; the second — 
South East Asia and the small South Asian States 
— comprises countries to which we can apply a 
comprehensive programming approach. The third 
grouping — China, India, Pakistan and Bang- 
ladesh — are those countries where we must take 
a more limited approach; and the fourth — 
composed of all other developing countries — 
will continue to be eligible for short-term technic- 
al assistance and training opportunities, though 
their access to other forms of aid will be limited. 
This planning framework is an adaptable tool 
which allows for flexible response to perceived 
needs and which calls for clearer thinking on 
forms and mechanisms of our aid to specific 
countries and regions. 

The largest recipient of our aid is Papua New 
Guinea and it will remain so for the foreseeable 
future. Our relationship has been long and amic- 
able — a partnership which was recently con- 
firmed when the Prime Ministers of Australia and 
Papua New Guinea signed the new five-year aid 
agreement. This agreement provides for a con- 
tinuing high level of aid but, in recognition of 
Papua New Guinea’s goal of self-reliance, for a 
three per cent real annual rate of decline overall. 

Nonetheless, the total aid commitment for 
Papua New Guinea over the new five-year period, 
in current values, will be nearly $1.5 billion. The 
agreement contains challenges for both our coun- 
tries. Papua New Guinea has had little experience 
in managing bilateral aid which is specifically 
targetted. It will require some effort on the part of 
both countries to ensure that the benefits of this 
aid will be fully realised. Australian and Papua 
New Guinean officials will hold annual discus- 
sions to assess the effectiveness of our aid and to 
ensure that incipient problems do not become 
unmanageable. 

The aid program will continue to take account 
of the small size and fragile nature of the island 
economies of the South Pacific and the Indian 
Ocean. Some South Pacific countries are already 
obviously reaching a limit in their ability to absorb 
traditional forms of aid. We are, therefore, ex- 
amining alternative ways to meet specific econo- 
mic and social needs. A regional team of specialist 
advisers has been formed to help in this work. An 
Australian aid mission visited the Indian Ocean 
small island States last year. It noted that their 
economies were fragile and that a cautious, 
measured approach was necessary to increased 
aid. Work is under way on developing an 
appropriate program for these small island States. 
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Australian wheat on camel! In 1984-85 Australia contributed more than $24 million for famine relief in Ethiopia. 
(Photo courtesy of Patrick Kilby of Australian Freedom from Hunger Campaign). 


South East Asia embraces countries at different 
stages of development, characterised by widely 
varying patterns of growth and income distribu- 
tion. Our aid programs to this region will continue 
to reflect this diversity. The Association of South 
East Asian Nations countries are rapidly reaching 
the point at which the traditional donor-recipient 
relationship is no longer relevant. Though they are 
all middle income countries, there are substantial 
differences between them and our aid program 
will need to take into account the different 
development challenges they face. The depressed 
standards of living in the Indo-China States mean 
that they continue to warrant our humanitarian 
concerns. 

The third grouping in our eligibility framework 
includes China which, although it has made 
enormous progress recently, remains an under- 
developed country. Our aid program there is 
becoming more focused, with a sharpening of 
sectoral targets. The new program will emphasise 
the provision of Australian expertise in such key 
sectors of the Chinese economy as agriculture, 
transport, minerals and minerals processing. 

Along with China, the bulk of the world’s very 
poor are in the heavily populated countries of 
South Asia. These countries receive substantial 
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benefits through our contributions to multilateral! 
organisations. Our bilateral programs to these 
countries, on the other hand, have declined. We 
are placing new emphasis on enhancing our 
bilateral relationships in the region. We hope to 
be able to resume more direct assistance also. 

We will continue to support the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank and Fund and other organisations 
which are effective channels for assistance to 
countries in our region. Before leaving the subject 
of eligibility, | want to mention Africa which is 
assuming a particular place in our aid policies as 
in our foreign policies generally. The response of 
Australians for the famine in Africa has been 
prompt and generous. But long-term development 
Strategies are necessary so that the emergency 
does not continue. Australian aid programs to 
African countries will, therefore, focus increasing- 
ly on the objective of national food security. The 
Government is committed to a program which 
will draw on Australian resources and expertise to 
tackle the real problems. Our aid to African 
countries will continue to be channelled mainly 
through the World Bank and other multilateral 
organisations. We have also taken steps to look 
into the possibility of membership of the African 
Development Bank. 
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The Government recognises that Non- 
Government Organisations (NGOs) are often able 
to do effective work in areas beyond the reach of 
official programs, and particularly at the village 
level. They implement programs which comple- 
ment official aid. Perhaps most important of all, 
they help Australians to appreciate the often 
horrendous problems of developing countries and 
to demonstrate their personal concern about 
them. The Government has already acted on the 
Jackson Committee recommendation that official 
subsidies to NGOs be increased. Aid delivered 
through NGOs was increased by nearly 80 per 
cent in the current Budget over the previous 
financial year. Further increases in subsidies for 
projects of NGOs are justified, though further 
long-term growth in these subsidies will need to 
be commensurate with the capacity of NGOs to 
mobilise public support and to deliver the in- 
creased allocation. 


Training aid and especially the provision of 
special courses tailored to regional requirements 
will grow in importance as a means of strengthen- 
ing social, economic and commercial links bet- 
ween us. Other initiatives taken since the Jackson 
Committee finalised its report include restructur- 
ing the student program, establishment of a 
special fund and new activities to assist the role of 
women in development, establishment of com- 
munity based development education and wider 
programs of development research. 


When | set up the Jackson Committee one of my 
major concerns was to ensure that our aid 
program was effectively managed. The Australian 
public, which provides the $1000 million a year 
which is going into our aid program, has the right 
to expect that the aid program is efficiently 
administered. The Jackson Committee report 
documented the difficult organisational history of 
the Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB). It described the external pressures which 
led to management resources being reduced 
without any compensating improvement to effi- 
ciency. The point had been reached at which 
resources were beginning to drop below the 
critical level needed to deliver aid, let alone to 
ensure that it was the highest possible equality. 
The point had also been made in reports by the 
Senate and the Public Accounts Committee. 


The Jackson Committee made a number of 
recommendations designed to transform ADAB 
from a clerical to a professional organisation. It 
recommended that ADAB be restructured, that it 
be given management autonomy and control over 
resources essential to the delivery of our aid 
program, and that an immediate catch-up prog- 
ram be set in train to remedy ADAB’s critical 
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shortage of professionally qualified and trained 
staff. 


The Government has accepted these recom- 
mendations. ADAB must have the capability to 
put the Government's aid objectives into effective 
practice. It must have the human and other 
resources to ensure that the Australian people get 
the full value of every aid dollar spent out of their 
taxes. ADAB, in line with the Jackson Committee’s 
recommendations, has now developed a new 
organisational structure which will allow the 
delivery of aid to be carried out in a professional 
manner. This new structure allows for an increase 
in senior positions and a staged increase in overall 
staff resources at modest cost. This financial year, 
aid administration costs constituted 1.54 per cent 
of the entire aid program. Only New Zealand had 
a lower proportion of overhead among all OECD 
countries. As a result of the administrative reforms 
adopted by the Government, our proportion is 
expected to rise to 1.7 per cent. However, it will 
still be one of the lowest proportions on overhead 
among donor countries. In the Government's 
opinion, it is a cost worth bearing in the cause of 
greater efficiency in our aid program. 


| conclude by reiterating on behalf of the 
Government its acceptance of the major premise 
of the Jackson Committee; that, while it comple- 
ments and enhances our political and economic 
interests, Our overseas aid program is designed 
primarily to promote durable and equitable de- 
velopment for humanitarian reasons. Australia is a 
developed country in a region notable for high 
levels of poverty and related problems, for econo- 
mies inhibited by inadequate standards of infras- 
tructure and shortages of administrative skills. 

Our aid program is the logical extension of our 
realising the consequences, to us and the rest of 
the region, of the developing countries having to 
compete for wealth and prosperity in a free 
market. We are aware of the consequences which 
flow in developing countries when wealth and 
prosperity are restricted to a privileged, influential 
elite. Regrettably, we sometimes see evidence of 
the need to eradicate corruption in developing 
countries. We see the result, for example, when 
monopolies in such basic commodities as sugar or 
coconuts are made the personal belongings of 
political cronies. 


Though developing countries must bear the 
responsibility of following development oriented 
policies, they cannot be blamed for all the 
calamitous problems confronting them. The re- 
source base of such countries may be too narrow. 
They may produce only a few staples subject to 
sharp variability of price beyond their control. 
They may have populations that are too large for 
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their resource base. They may have entrenched 
cultural obstacles in the way of efficiency and 
equity. Population. growth may be faster than 
economic growth. They may not have easy — or 
even any — access to liquidity on terms that are 
fair and sensible. Whatever the reason, when 
peaceful revolution is made impossible, violent 
revolution is inevitable. 

Aid alone will not answer these problems. But it 
can help point the way, whether it helps feed the 
hungry or cure the sick or improve the administra- 
tive skills or even just helps get fruit and veget- 
ables to market. Above all, it can help improve the 
lot of individual human beings — sometimes tiny 
children — who are forced by the economic 
circumstances of their societies into debasement 
and exploitation. If it were only for this reason, | 
believe we should continue to devote the max- 
imum possible proportion of our resources to our 
overseas aid program. 


| could not finish on this point without mention- 
ing trade. The more the developed countries erect 
barriers, or fail to lower high ones, against trade 
from developing countries the more they hinder 
the drive of those countries towards self-sustaining 
economic development. If they provide aid and 
then hinder this trade, they are in effect trying to 
pay conscience money to soften the impact of 
their protectionist policies. Maybe they are even 
doing that on the cheap. 


| am happy to repeat the commendation | gave 
to the Jackson Committee report when | tabled it 
last year. This most comprehensive and profes- 
sional analysis to be made of our aid program has 
stimulated a dynamic discussion of the subject 
which | hope will not easily or soon subside. In 
fact, since | tabled the report, | have received 
more representations on aid than on any other 
single issue concerned with foreign policy. Be- 
cause this interest is so intense and so that there is 
a regular and dispassionate review of progress 
along the path | have just set out, | have agreed 
with the chairman of the Parliamentary JFADC 
that ADAB should report regularly to it. The 
frequency of these reports has not yet been 
decided but my inclination is that they will be at 
around two-year intervals. 


The measures which | have just outlined, the 
steps which the Government has taken and which 
it intends to take, will ensure that our aid program 
fulfils the aspirations we all hold for it. | am 
confident that it will act to encourage competitive 
and relevant Australian expertise, that it will make 
a genuine contribution to the social development 
of our neighbours and, above all, that it will help 
raise the status and enhance the well-being of the 
individual people for whom it is intended. 
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Opposition spokesman on Foreign Affairs, Mr Andrew 
Peacock, MP. (AIS photo). 


Opening of new Australian 
diplomatic missions 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 29 November: 


Mr Peacock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 13 September 1985: 

(1) What new diplomatic missions has Austra- 
lia opened since March 1983? 

(2) What was the cost of running each post? 

(3) What are the current staff numbers main- 
tained in each post? 

(4) What is the justification for their opening in 
each case? 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Diplomatic missions the Australian Govern- 
ment has opened since March 1983 are: Addis 
Ababa — opened December 1984; Budapest — 
opened October 1984; Brunei — opened March 
1983; Geneva Disarmament — Ambassador 
appointed May 1983; Kathmandu — opened 
April 1984; Port Louis — opened March 1984; 
Riyadh — opened September 1984; Shanghai — 
opened July 1984. 

(2) The costs for running each of these new 
posts is set out, by year, below: 
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Salaries Adminis- 
and tative 
overtime costs Total 
$ $ $ 
1982-83 
Brunei ........., 61 010 42 144 103 154 
1983-84 
Brunei 210 185 48 515 258700 
Geneva 
Disarmament .. 26 019 23 390 49 409 
Kathmandu ...... 16 323 57 682 74 005 
Port Louis... 0... 46 315 15 558 61 873 
1984-85 
Addis Ababa ..... 87 294 25 951 113 245 
Brunei 262 928 130 513 393 44] 
Budapest ........ 87 372 20 705 108 077 
Geneva ......... 96 580 45696 142276 
Kathmandu ...... 111 341 70 570 181911 
Part Louis... 2... 197 422 127 073 324 495 
Riyadh E eee 137 124 101 472 238 596 
Shanghai ........ 132 780 114 608 247 388 


TEAL N NNN ESET HT a s: 


These figures do not include overseas property 
and capital works expenditure. 

Funds for these categories are allocated to the 
Overseas Property Office, under the portfolio of 
Local Government and Administrative Services. 

(3) Current numbers maintained at each post, 
at 30 June 1985 are as follows: 








Australian based Locally 

DFA ADAB Attached engaged 

Addis Ababa.... 2 4 

Brunei ......... 3 3 

Budapest... .... 2 3 
Geneva 

Disarmament 2 — 

Kathmandu..... 2 7 3 

Port Louis ...... 3 Himm) 5 

Shanghai....... 3 3(trade) 7 





(4) The justification for the opening of these 
Australian missions is set out below. 

(a) Addis Ababa — The Australian Embassy at 
Addis Ababa is our first resident mission in the 
Horn of Africa region. Its establishment is in 
keeping with Australia’s increasing focus on the 
Indian Ocean and East Africa region. 

The headquarters for the Organisation for Afri- 
can Unity (OAU) and the United Nations Econo- 
mic Commission for Africa are located at Addis 
Ababa. Thus, Addis Ababa became the preferred 
location in the region as a mission there provides 
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an opportunity for close contact between Austra- 
lia and both these important organisations. 

Ethiopia’s worsening drought and food distribu- 
tion problems have given added importance to an 
Australian presence in the country. This presence 
has allowed us to monitor events there closely 
since the mission opened in December 1984. 
Australia’s increasing aid commitment in huma- 
nitarian and development areas in the Horn of 
Africa and in East Africa has required the upgrad- 
ing of our representation in Addis Ababa. A Third 
secretary (Development Assistance) has been 
appointed and will begin work in November this 
year. 

(b) Brunei — The Australian High Commission 
was established in Brunei in anticipation of its 
membership of the Association of South East Asian 
Nations, and its independence, declared in Janu- 
ary 1984. Our ASEAN neighbours are of great 
importance in determining Australia’s foreign 
policy. As well, we accord high priority to 
regional Commonwealth countries, such as 
Brunei. These were the primary reasons for the 
establishment of an Australian mission in Brunei. 

(c) Budapest — Hungary is a significant coun- 
try in East Europe. For many years, we have had a 
fruitful exchange on issues such as disarmament, 
East-West relations, non-proliferation and Com- 
econ. 


As well, Hungary is a model of national self 
management in the Warsaw Pact. Its attempts at 
economic and social reform, which have brought 
about greater emphasis on the importance of 
market forces, deserve greater diplomatic support. 

The potential for boosting and diversifying 
Australian trade with Hungary had existed for a 
long time. Prior to the establishment of our 
Embassy in Budapest, Hungary’s foreign trade 
exceeded one-third of its Gross Domestic Product, 
and more than half of that was trade with the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development nations. 

The early 1980s saw a closer relationship 
developing between Australia and Hungary. This 
created a heavy administrative burden on our 
diplomatic mission in Vienna, which was then 
accredited to Hungary. In the three years to 
February 1984, the Australian Ambassador made 
some 25 trips to Hungary. As well, we were 
receiving constant complaints from Hungarian 
officials in Australia about the lengthy delays in 
issuing Australian visas to Hungarians on official 
business. Both these examples indicate a work- 
load which required the establishment of a 
resident Australian mission in Hungary. 

The Hungarian Government had maintained an 
Embassy in Canberra for many years prior to 
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1984. This factor and the large Hungarian com- 
munity in Australia provided further impetus for 
the establishment of an Australian mission in 
Hungary. 

(d) Geneva Disarmament -—- Strictly speaking, 
the appointment of an Ambassador for Disarma- 
ment in May 1983 did not require establishment 
of a new mission. It simply led to an increase of 
two in the staffing level at the Australian Embassy" 
in Geneva, with the post providing common 
services. Australia’s increasingly active participa- 
tion in disarmament and arms control efforts 
reflects the Government's strong commitment to 
balanced and verifiable arms control and disarma- 
ment measures both nuclear and conventional. 

Our Government’s contribution to disarmament 
has been enhanced significantly by the appoint- 
ment of an Ambassador for Disarmament. 


(e) Kathmandu -—— There were two main 
reasons for the establishment of a resident Austra- 
lian diplomatic mission in Nepal. Firstly, there 
was a need to improve the efficiency of consular 
services for the very large number of Australians 
visiting Nepal which, prior to the opening of the 
embassy in Kathmandu, the British were conduct- 
ing on our behalf. The volume of work put British 
consular services in Nepal under strain and there 
were frequent requests by the British that we 
rectify the situation. 

A second reason for the establishment of a 
resident Australian mission in Nepal was that it 
would facilitate the administration of the Austra- 
lian aid program to Nepal. 


(f Port Louis — The reasons which led us to 
establish an Australian mission in Port Louis are 
strategic, political and economic. The Australian 
Government recognises the strategic importance 
of peace and stability in the Indian Ocean, and it 
recognises the need for Australia to strengthen its 
relations and promote its views among the Indian 
Ocean island States. The newly established mis- 
sion in Port Louis is, therefore, dually accredited 
in the Comores and the Seychelles. Accreditation 
in Madagascar has been sought. The mission 
provides a central focus for the conduct of the 
broad range of Australian interests in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Of all the Indian Ocean States, it is Mauritius 
that has established a close economic relationship 
with Australia. In 1983-84 Australian exports to 
Mauritius equalled total Australian exports to 
black African nations. As well, the Government of 
Mauritius established a diplomatic mission in 
Australia in 1977, and was becoming increasingly 


1. The Australian Permanent Mission to the Office of the 
United Nations. (Ed). 
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concerned that we had not reciprocated and 
established a resident mission in Port Louis. Prior 
to its establishment, the High Commission in Dar 
Es Salaam was accredited to Mauritius pending 
agreement from the Madagascar Government for 
the transfer of accreditation to Port Louis. Our 
High Commission in Tanzania remains responsi- 
ble for Australia’s relations with Madagascar. 

As well, a large Mauritian community in Austra- 
lia made the establishment of an Australian 
diplomatic presence in Port Louis even more 
important. 


(g) Riyadh — The Australian Embassy in 
Riyadh was relocated from Jeddah due to Saudi 
Government policy which required all missions in 
the country to relocate in the diplomatic quarter of 
Riyadh, 

Saudi Arabia is of great importance to Australia, 
by virtue of its geographical location between two 
important sea routes, and as an important source 
of oil for Australia. 

Since the establishment of the Australian 
Embassy in Jeddah, Australia has become recog- 
nised by Saudi Arabia as a reliable trading partner 
and is increasingly looked upon as a source of 
advice and training in a number of fields of 
economic and social development. The Embassy 
is primarily concerned with maintaining a healthy 
bilateral relationship with Saudi Arabia, the Gulf 
states and the Yemens, to which our Ambassador 
in Saudi Arabia is accredited. This means advanc- 
ing our political and economic interests, particu- 
larly in relation to our access to future oil supplies 
and trade. 

With the transfer of our Embassy to Riyadh, the 
post in jeddah became a Consulate-General, 
staffed solely by Department of Trade personnel. 


(h) Shanghai — in 1978 the Australian Govern- 
ment indicated its intention to open a Consulate- 
General in Shanghai in an Exchange of Notes. 
Since that time, the United States, the Federa! 
Republic of Germany, Japan and Britain, and 
various non-Western nations have recognised the 
importance of establishing Consulates-General in 
Shanghai. The need to expand our representation 
was seen as essential for effectively representing 
our interests in China. The establishment of a 
Consulate-General in Shanghai was an ideal 
location for both political and economic reasons. 
Trade opportunities between Australia and China 
should be maximised through the establishment of 
a mission in the industrial heartland. As well, 
Shanghai has an important political role in China. 
During this century political movements in Shan- 
ghai have been a major determinant of the 
direction of Chinese politics. 
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Iron Ore Industry Consultative 
Council: securing the future for the 
industry | 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 1 
November: 


The continued successful operation of the 
tripartite Iron Ore industry Consultative Council, 
established by the Hawke Government in 1984, 
was crucial to the future prosperity of Australia’s 
iron ore industry, the Minister for Resources and 
Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, said in Karratha 
today. 

Addressing a meeting of the Council, attended 
by 70 representatives of Pilbara companies, un- 
ions and the Western Australian and Federal 
Governments, Senator Evans said that this was 
particularly so in the much more competitive 
international environment the industry was now 
facing. 

He said Australia had been the world’s leading 
exporter from 1975 to 1980, but Brazil had taken 
the lead in 1981, 1982 and 1984 and seemed 
likely to do so again this year, despite Australian 
exports reaching a record 89 million tonnes in 
1984-85. ‘That, of course, is something for us to 
stop and think about — why has Brazil overtaken 
us? Can we do better in the future?’ Senator Evans 
said. 

The Council, which consists of representatives 
of the WA and Federal Governments, companies 
and unions, was established by the Hawke 
Government last year and meets quarterly to 
discuss issues of concern to the iron ore industry. 

Senator Evans said that, in addition to Brazil, 
India was again looking to expand its market share 
and Australia could not afford to write India off as 
a competitor. While Australia had good prospects 
in the growing markets of the Pacific region, we 
still needed to demonstrate our reliability as a 
supplier, = — 

‘The record shipments in 1984-85 to which | 
have referred were clear evidence of the industry's 
Capacity to respond to customer requirements, 
and demonstrated, in particular, the rewards 
arising from a significantly improved industrial 
relations. performance in the Pilbara: last year, 
although the number of disputes actually in- 
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creased, the much more crucial indicator of days 
lost due to disputation reduced by more than 60 
per cent. This year days lost are running at less 
than one sixth of the total two years ago,’ Senator 
Evans said. 
Other topics covered in the speech included: 
è the Government’s role in responding to the 
challenges facing the industry; 
@ issues before the Council; and 
è proposed review of the Council’s structure and 
operations. 


Five Power Defence Arrangements: 
combined exercise 


News release issued by the Department of 
Defence, on 1 November: 


RAAF aircraft and RAN ships will participate in 
a major air defence exercise to be held in the 
Malaysia-Singapore area between 5 and 8 
November under the terms of the Five Power 
Defence Arrangements. Other units from 
Malaysia, Singapore and New Zealand which will 
take part in the exercise are early warning radar 
stations, fighter aircraft, attack aircraft, surface-to- 
air missiles, helicopters and anti-aircraft artillery 
together with ships of the Royal Malaysian Navy. 

A Royal Australian Navy task group, comprising 
HMA Ships Stalwart, Canberra and Perth, will 
participate as early warning pickets. A detach- 
ment of eight Royal New Zealand Air Force A4K 
Skyhawks operating from Air Base Butterworth 
will act as enemy forces. The defending fighter 
force will comprise F5E Tigers of the Royal 
Malaysian Air Force and the Republic of Singa- 
pore Air Force together with Mirages of the RAAF. 

It will be the second of two major air defence 
exercises held in 1985 by the Integrated Air 
Defence System, which involves Australia, 
Malaysia, New Zealand, Singapore and the Un- 
ited Kingdom. 


Visit by Canadian Minister for 
International Trade 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 4 November: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, 
announced today that the Honourable James 
Kelleher, Canada’s Minister for international 
Trade, will make an official visit to Australia from 
5-8 November. 
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Canadian Trade Minister, James Kelleher. (AlS photo). 


During his visit to Canberra on 6 November, Mr 
Kelleher will meet the Prime Minister and. Mr 
Dawkins. He will also be meeting the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button; the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley; and the Acting Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Primary Industry, Mr E.N. Fitzpatrick. 

As well as a number of specific bilateral and 
multilateral trade issues, the discussions will cover 
ways in which Canadian and Australian industries 
could be working more closely together. 

While in Melbourne, on 7 November, and 
Sydney, on 8 November, Minister Kelleher will 
open two seminars on ‘Doing Business with 
Canada’ organised in co-operation with the Au- 
stralian Department of Trade and will address 
luncheons associated with these events. He will 
also meet State Government and business leaders 
in both cities. 

As Minister for International Trade, Mr Kelleher 
is responsible in the Canadian Government for the 
recently initiated negotiations with the United 
States regarding a possible new Canada-US. trade 
agreement. 

Mr Kelleher was first elected to the Canadian 
House of Commons as a Member of Parliament 
for Sault Ste Marie, Ontario, an industrial centre in 
northern Ontario in the September 1984 general 
election. He was shortly thereafter appointed 
Minister for International Trade in the new Prog- 
ressive Conservative Administration of Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney. 
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Apartheid: suspension of Export 
Market Development Grants Scheme 
with South Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 4 November: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, MP, 
announced today that Government assistance 
under the Export Market Development Grants 
(EMDG) Scheme for participation in exhibitions or 
trade fairs in South Africa or for participation in 
trade missions to that country would be sus- 
pended. However, eligible expenditure incurred 
in such activities as a result of an agreement or 
arrangement already entered into will still quality 
for a grant under the EMDG scheme. 

The decision, Mr Dawkins said, had been taken 
to bring Australian policy fully into line with 
measures contained in the Commonwealth 
accord on southern Africa issued at the recently 
concluded Commonwealth Heads of Government 
Meeting in Nassau. The Commonwealth had 
agreed upon these measures to impress upon the 
South African Government the compelling urgen- 
cy of dismantling apartheid. 

Mr Dawkins said that this action was in addition 
to the earlier Government announcement that, 
among other measures, excluded majority-owned 
South African companies from the EMDG scheme 
as from 19 August} 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, page 
778-80. 


Australia-U.S.: appointment of 
senior trade representative in 
Washington 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 5 November: 

Mr Greg Wood has been appointed Minister 
(Commercial) at the Australian Embassy in 
Washington. He succeeds Mr Peter Dixon and 
will take up duty in late November. The appommi- 
ment is for three years. 

Mr Wood was Chief Executive Officer of the 
Manufactures Trade Division of the Department of 
Trade, before being seconded to the task force on 
longer-term economic growth, 

Mr Wood has also held the positions of 
Assistant Secretary of the Export Finance and 
Services Branch, Assistant Secretary of the North 
Asia-East Europe Branch and was an Assistant 
Secretary in the Department of the Special Trade 
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Representative. In the early 1970s he served as 
Trade Relations Officer in the Australian High 
Commission in London. He holds a B.Ec (Hons) 
degree from Sydney University. 

The Government attaches the highest priority to 
maintaining close dialogue with the United States 
Government on trade issues, a dialogue which 
will assume greater importance with the new 
round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations. 


Defence: surveillance of Soviet 
warships by HMAS Canberra 


News release issued by the Department of 
Defence, on 6 November: 


The most powerful Soviet surface attack group 
to enter Pacific waters is currently being sha- 
dowed by the Royal Australian Navy guided 
missile frigate Canberra, south of Vietnam in the 
South China Sea. 

Leading the Soviet task group is the recently 
commissioned 25 000 tonne nuclear powered 
guided missile cruiser Frunze, the most modern of 
three Kirov-class cruisers built by the Russians, 
and first to be deployed to the Pacific. The 248 
metre long Kirov-class are among the largest 
warships, excluding aircraft carriers, built any- 
where since World War If. On the Frunze, besides 
its large and varied weapons fit which includes 
surface-to-surface, surface-to-air, and anti- 
submarine missiles, torpedoes and 100 millimetre 
gun mounts, is a vast array of electronic sensors. 

In company with the Frunze is the brand new 
Sovremennyi-class guided missile destroyer 
Osmotritel’nyi of 7800 tonnes, and the older 4600 
tonne Kashin-class guided missile destroyer, Stro- 
gii. A merchant tanker, the Pamyat Lenina, 
accompanied the task group from the Indian 
Ocean into the Malacca Strait. 

HMAS Canberra, which was participating in a 
three-ship RAN task group deployment to South 
East Asia, intercepted the Soviet battle group a 
little less than a week ago. The Australian frigate 
made the intercept north-west of the Malacca 
Strait and since then has shadowed the Russian 
ships at close range. 

The Soviet task group has also been under 
surveillance by RAAF P3 Orion maritime patrol 
aircraft. The Orions began shadowing the Soviet 
ships near India on 29 October and, flying one 
sortie a day, covered their progress through the 
Bay of Bengal, the Malacca and Singapore Straits 
into the South China Sea — a distance of 2500 
nautical miles. 

Carrying a total of about 200 missiles and a 
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crew in excess of 900, Frunze dwarfs the Austra- 
lian frigate which displaces 3600 tonnes, has a 
crew of about 190, and carries two guided missile 
systems and a much smaller calibre gun. Opportu- 
nities for RAN units to closely observe major _ 
Soviet naval task groups are unusual. However, 
the guided missile frigate, with its long endurance 
and a Squirrel helicopter, is well suited for the 
task. | 

On completion of its surveillance task, HMAS 
Canberra will leave the Soviet task group and 
proceed to Hong Kong for a routine operational 
visit. | 


Visit by Czechoslovak Foreign 
Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 6 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the Czechos- 
lovak Foreign Minister, Mr Bohuslav Chnoupek, 
will visit Australia from 9-13 November. Mr 
Chnoupek will visit Canberra, Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. While in Canberra he will have discus- 
sions with Mr Hayden and other Government 
Ministers and call on the Governor-General, His 
Excellency Sir Ninian Stephen. 

Mr Chnoupek’s visit will be the first by a 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister to Australia, and a 
demonstration of the increasing contacts between 
the two countries. 


Portugal: removal of the developing 
country tariff preference 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button, and the Minister for Trade, Mr john 
Dawkins, MP, on 7 November: 


The Minister for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John Button, and the Minister 
for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, today announced 
that Portugal would no longer be considered as a 
developing country for the purposes of the Austra- 
lian System of Tariff Preferences when that coun- 
try becomes a member of the European Commun- 
ity, which is expected to take place on 1 January 
1986. 

in reaching this decision, the Government has 
taken into consideration the fact that Portugal will 
become part of a single trading, farming and 
industrial system of considerable economic sig- 
nificance and it would be incongruous for a 
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member of the European Community to also 
qualify for the benefits of developing country 
status. As a member of the Community, Portugal 
would itself apply the Community’s own General- 
ised System of Preferences (GSP) to imports from 
developing countries. Australia had taken similar 
action when Greece joined the European Com- 
munity in 1981. 

In announcing the decision at this time, it is the 
Australian Government's intention to provide the 
Australian and Portuguese business communities 
a sufficient lead time to enable shipments on order 
or on the water to take place prior to the new 
measures taking effect. 

Australia looks forward to continuing growth in 
the trading relationship between Portugal and 
Australia with the further development of the 
Portuguese economy. $ 


Trade: new facilities increase the 
competitiveness of Australian coal 
producers 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 8 
November: 


Australian coal producers will no longer have to 
send their coal overseas to have its combustion 
performance tested, the Minister for Resources 
and Energy, Senator Evans said today. He was 
speaking at the official opening of the new 
Australian coal combustion test and research 
facility at Ipswich. The facility, to be operated by 
the Australian Coal Industry Research Laborator- 
ies for the Australian Coal Association (ACA), was 
constructed with a grant of $1.35 million from the 
Federal and $750000 from the Queensland 
Governments. 

Coal producers need to test the burning qual- 
ities of their coal so that buyers can determine the 
best conditions for using that coal in their fur- 
naces. ‘Up until now it has generally been 
necessary for producers to obtain combustion 
performance data on their coals by contract 
testing in an overseas facility’, Senator Evans said. 
‘This loss to Australia of revenue, and the conse- 
quent technical expertise, should be substantially 
reduced with the commissioning of the ACA 
facility. It will provide direct access to coal 
expertise and hence technical assistance to coal 
producers for the domestic and international 
marketing of Australian steam coals. We are now 
probably ahead of overseas competitors because 
of our access to this modern facility.’ 

Senator Evans said that to retain its place as the 
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world’s largest coal exporter, Australia needed to 
stay at the forefront of coal technology. The 
Federal Government had, under the National 
Energy Research Development and Demonstra- 
tion Program, committed $76 million since 1978 
to research and development of coal production 
and utilisation technologies. 


Visit by heavy engineering trade 
mission to the U.S., West Germany, 
Sweden, Japan and ROK 


News release issued by the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, Senator john But- 
ton, on 8 November: 

The Minister for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John Button, today 
announced details of an important study-trade 
mission on heavy engineering. The mission will 
leave Sydney on 9 November and will be of three 
weeks duration. It will visit the U.S. West 
Germany, Sweden, Japan and the Republic of 
Korea (ROK). The mission will be led by Mr Hans 
Lamens, Executive Director, Clyde Industries Ltd. 
The deputy mission leader will be Mr Andrew 
Bain, First Assistant Secretary, Technology Divi- 
sion, Department of Industry, Technology and 
Commerce. 

The aims of the mission will be to examine the 
following: 

è the state of the art in plant and equipment in the 
industry overseas; 

è overseas industry structures and expected plan- 
ned changes; 

è product mix and effectiveness of specialisation 
and multi-product operations; 

è the layout, material flows and process technol- 
ogy of overseas heavy engineering plants; 

è labour issues e.g. work practices, training etc.; 

è employer-employee relationships; and 

® export opportunities. 

The mission will comprise four members from 
the industry, one from CSIRO, five from relevant 
unions and four government officials. The mission 
is one of the elements of an interim package of 
assistance measures for the industry which was 
announced on 30 May. 

The mission’s findings will be directly drawn 
upon during the Government's deliberations on a 
long-term package of assistance for the heavy 
engineering industry. The final report of the 
Industry Assistance Commission (AC) on the 
industry is due to be completed on 29 November. 

In addition, it is anticipated that the mission will 
gain a considerable body of information of direct 
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use to the Australian heavy engineering industry, 
its associations and unions. To facilitate this it is 
intended that the mission’s findings will be 
disseminated widely. 


Sale of biotechnology products to 
Japan 


News release issued by the Minister for Science 
and Minister Assisting the Minister for industry, 
Technology and Commerce, Mr Barry Jones, MP, 
on 11 November: 


The Minister Assisting the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, Mr Barry Jones, 
welcomed today the exclusive agreement signed 
by Australian Monoclonal Development Pty Ltd, 
of Sydney, for the marketing of its MONOHAEM 
test kit in Japan. Australian Monoclonal Develop- 
ment is a pioneering Australian biotechnology 
firm which undertakes research into and develop- 
ment of products based on monoclonal antibody 
technology. 

Under the agreement, MONOHAEM, a test kit 
for early detection of gastro-intestinal cancer, will 
be manufactured in Australia and marketed in 
Japan by Nippon Kayaku, a major Japanese 
pharmaceutical firm well established in the anti- 
cancer field. The Minister said the agreement was 
a sign that Australia’s fledgling biotechnology 
industry was moving to maturity and could 
compete on world markets. Mr Jones congratu- 
lated the Managing Director of Australian Monoc- 
lonal Development, Dr Alex Pucci, and her team 
of scientists and support staff for their efforts. The 
Minister said the sales successes were an en- 
couraging indication that the Government's in- 
dustry and technology policy was working. 

The development of MONOHAEM had been 
supported by a grant under the Australian Indust- 
rial Research and Development Incentives 
Scheme, and by BT Innovation, a firm licensed 
under the Government's Management Investment 
Company Scheme. BT Innovation is a shareholder 
in Australian Monoclonal Development. The Au- 
stralian Trade Commissioner in Osaka has also 
provided support, the Minister added. 


UNRWA: Australian aid for 
Palestinian refugees 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 12 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced an Australian 
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contribution of 1000 tonnes of flour valued at 
approximately $495 000 in response to an appeal 
by the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA). Mr Hayden said that the flour would 
be used in supplementary food programs for 
refugees affected by the recent fighting in Leba- 
non. He said that this latest contribution was a 
further expression of the importance Australia 
attached to the role of UNRWA in caring for the 
welfare of Palestinian refugees. 

The grant forms part of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s humanitarian response to refugee situa- 
tions throughout the world and is provided from 
aid funds administered by the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau. 


Immigration: population trends and 
prospects report 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurtord, MP, on 
13 November: 


Australia’s population growth continued at a 
low annual rate of 1.15 per cent in 1983-84, 
according to an Immigration Department report 
tabled in Parliament today. The small increase, of 
about 177 000 people, was confined by a modest 
immigration program and a large number of 
permanent departures. Taking both into account, 
Australia’s net population gain due to migration in 
1983-84 was 47 500. 

The report, ‘Australia’s Population Trends and 
Prospects 1985,’ was tabled in Parliament by the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Chris Hurford. The report says the average age of 
Australia’s population is increasing in line with 
other developed countries. It notes that the 
average age of Australians over the past century 
has increased by 10 years to 30 years. This 
increase will, the report says, accelerate for the 
next 36 years and add another eight years to the 
average age. 

Mr Hurford said the average age of immigrants 
was five years younger than the Australian aver- 
age. He said immigration would help slow the 
‘greying’ of Australia and increase the proportion 
of people of working age. ‘Although our popula- 
tion will continue to grow well into the next 
century, it’s possible for that growth to stop by 
about the year 2050. Our population could then 
fall, as is now the case in some developed 
countries,’ Mr Hurford said. 

‘This report should encourage debate about 
Australia’s optimum population. My own opinion 
is that we should aim at an annual immigration 
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intake of 100 000 within the next few years (up 
from 84000 in 1985-86). Those who oppose 
increased immigration nearly always forget the 
numbers emigrating from Australia. In 1983-84, 
24 300 permanent residents left Australia. | am 
pleased to say this exodus is believed to be 
slowing and our immigration intake this year is on 
the way up. We need to address these population 
issues now. I’ve asked the National Population 
Council to prepare a paper on Australia’s popula- 
tion choices. My Department will continue to 
monitor population trends and make up-to-date 
projections. This will enable sound planning. It 
will better prepare us to meet our challenges,’ Mr 
Hurford said. 


Immigration: ‘Who Calls Australia 
Home?’ report 
News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 


tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
13 November: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
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Mr Hurford, today welcomed the report “Who 
Calls Australia Home?’ tabled in Parliament. The 
report, by the House of Representatives Standing 
Committee on Expenditure, reviewed the Auditor- 
General's efficiency audit on control of prohibited 
immigration by the Department of Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs. 

‘The report is most constructive and beneficially 
adds to debate on immigration policies,” Mr 
Hurford said. ‘It raises a number of important 
matters, including the possibility of a new categ- 
ory of visa, citizenship for children of Hlegal 
immigrants, and illegal immigrants generally. ‘| 
particularly welcome the suggestions about how 
to curtail the number of illegal immigrants. 

‘My Department has estimated there are about 
50 000 such overstayers and they are a constant 
drain on the Australian taxpayer. It is pleasing to 
note the Committee “firmly believes that unlawful 
conduct should not be rewarded”. Any further 
measures which can be taken by my Department, 
including helping other agencies to correct this 
situation, will be pursued vigorously,’ Mr Hurford 
said. 


Mrs Liane Trotter holds up her son Luke to receive a medal from one of the forty Thai monks who had gathered in 
Melbourne on November 24 for a Katin and ordination ceremony, the first of its kind in Australia. More than 400 
Melbourne Buddhist devotees of Thai, Lao, Cambodian, Chinese, Malaysian and Australian origin attended and 
more than $5000 was raised towards the building of a Buddhist temple at Ringwood, an outer suburb of Melbourne. 
(AIS photo}. 
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Datuk Amar Stephen K.T. Yong is pictured during a call on the Australian Minister for Arts, Heritage and 
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Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, at Parliament House, Canberra. The two Ministers endorsed a new co-operative 
program in key fields of science and technology. (AIS photo). 


Australia-Malaysia: co-operation in 
science and technology 


Joint news release issued by the Australian 
Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, MP, and the 
Malaysian Minister for Science, Technology and 
Environment, the Hon Datuk Amar Stephen K.T. 
Yong, in Canberra, on 13 November: 


The Minister for Science, Mr Barry Jones, and 
his Malaysian counterpart, Datuk Amar Stephen 
K.T. Yong, met in Canberra yesterday to endorse a 
new co-operative program in key fields of science 
and technology. 

Minister Yong is visiting Australia at Mr Jones’ 
invitation following more than a year of regular 
round table discussions between scientists, indus- 
try representatives and ministry officials of the two 
countries. These discussions have centred on 
identifying joint research and development pro- 
jects from which both Australia and Malaysia 
could benefit through a pooling of resources and 
expertise. 

Mr Jones himself visited Malaysia in February 
this year to discuss the program with Minister 
Yong and to sign a memorandum of understand- 
ing on scientific and technological co-operation. 
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Under the memorandum, the Ministers agreed to 
a range of activities aimed at enhancing co- 
operation between the countries, including joint 
research and development projects relevant to 
industrial development. 

Ten joint projects were considered and en- 
dorsed by the Ministers yesterday. In giving the 
go-ahead for these first 10 projects, which are in 
the fields of applied microelectronics, remote 
sensing and scientific instrumentation, the Minis- 
ters noted the philosophy of genuine co-operation 
for mutual benefit implicit in the program. 


‘This is a significant, and much needed, shift in 
emphasis,’ Mr Jones said. ‘In the past, co- 
operation has generally meant a one-way flow of 
information or technology from the so-called 
“developed” country, in this case Australia, to the 
“developing country”, Malaysia. In science and 
technology, not only are these labels becoming 
increasingly irrelevant but there is now a pressing 
need for smaller countries which wish to maintain 
and develop their technology-based industry to 
co-operate and work together towards mutual 
goals.’ 

Minister Yong said he hoped that close co- 
operation in science and technology between the 
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two countries would bring both short and long- 
term benefits. He noted that there had been a 
conscious effort on both sides to link co-operation 
with mutual economic and social aspirations. 

‘In the short-term we will see the results of this 
program in the form of jointly developed and 
owned technology and processes. In the longer- 
term, these results have the potential to lead on to 
joint enterprises in the manufacture and marketing 
of goods and services to the region,’ Minister Yong 
said. 

Mr Jones paid tribute to the recent rapid 
development of science and technology in 
Malaysia. In particular, he noted the speed with 
which Malaysia had acquired local capabilities in 
state-of-the-art microelectronic design techniques 
and in other fields such as instrument design and 
manufacture and remote sensing. He said recent 
Australian visitors to Malaysian science facilities 
had returned with glowing reports of these de- 
velopments and eager to co-operate with Malay- 
sian scientists and industry. 

‘The projects we have endorsed are evidence of 
a maturing relationship between our countries in 
science and technology’ Mr jones said. ‘Each 
project contains the seeds of further growth and 
industry development. Many are directed at devis- 
ing new products and services relevant to the 
needs of the two countries and to the region as a 
whole. In some cases the projected results will 
have world-wide applications.’ As examples, Mr 
Jones gave details of two of the proposed projects, 
the development of base mineral exploration 
systems using remote sensing which would over- 
come common problems with cloud cover experi- 
enced by tropical countries, and water-quality 
testing instruments suitable for making sophisti- 
cated tests of trace elements and pollutants in the 
field — tests currently possible only in well- 
equipped laboratories. 

While in Australia for his meeting with Mr 
Jones, Minister Yong has also held discussions 
with State Ministers in Perth and Adelaide and 
visited scientific facilities in those capitals. On 15 
November, he will visit the Great Barrier Reef and 
meet scientists from the Australian Institute of 
Marine Science and the Great Barrier Reef Marine 
Park Authority in Townsville. 


Papua New Guinea to participate in 
Expo 88 
News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 


Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
14 November: 


The Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, 
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Mr john Brown, announced today that Papua 
New Guinea would participate in Australia’s Expo 
88 in Brisbane. Papua New Guinea’s Prime 
Minister, Mr Michael Somare, notified the Austra- 
lian High Commissioner in Port Moresby today of 
his Government's decision. 

‘Australia and Papua New Guinea have had a 
very long association and Mr Somare’s decision 
indicates that that relationship is continuing in a 
strong and friendly manner,’ Mr Brown said. 
‘Papua New Guinea is the ninth overseas country 
and the fourth South Pacific nation to announce 
its acceptance of Prime Minister Mr Bab Hawke's 


invitation to participate in Expo 88. We welcome 


Mr Somare’s early commitment to Expo.’ 

Mr Hawke issued invitations to some 150 
countries in September 1984, Papua New Guinea 
now joins the United Kingdom, Seychelles, San 
Marino, Tonga, New Zealand, the Solomon ls- 
lands, United States of America and Fiji. The 
Prime Ministers of Japan and Canada have also 
signalled their countries’ intention to participate. 


Education: new schools for Torres 
Strait Islanders 


News release issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, on 15 November: 


The Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, 
today announced a major capital grant to con- 
struct two new schools on the Torres Strait Islands. 
An amount of $770 000 will be available in 
1986-87 to replace the old St Paul’s School on 
Kubin, which is in very poor structural condition 
due to severe termite infestation. The other schoo! 
to be replaced with Australian Government funds 
at a cost of $670 000 in 1986 is the Coconut State 
School. The existing building is in poor condition 
and unsuitable for renovation. 

Senator Ryan said that the Government's fund- 
ing priorities in this area are to upgrade facilities in 
existing schools serving a majority of Aboriginal 
or Torres Strait Islander students and to provide 
educational services where they do not exist. The 
grant now announced is in addition to funds 
totalling $1.5 million in 1985 and $152 000 in 
1986 approved previously under the Aboriginal! 
and Torres Strait Islander element of the Capital 
Grants Program for Queensland Government 
schools. 

Senator Ryan, who recently visited the schools 
in the Torres Strait at the invitation of the Federal 
Member for Leichhardt, Mr John Gayler, said, ‘i 
was more than aware of the inadequate condi- 
tions in which Torres Strait Island children were 
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educated. This is another progressive step in the 
Government's commitment to ensure all Austra- 
lian children have access to an adequate educa- 
tion’, she said. 


Northern ireland: Anglo-Irish 
agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 November: 


The British and Irish Governments have 
reached agreement over arrangements in the 
search for peace in Northern Ireland. in comment- 
ing on the announcement of the agreement, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
said that the Australian Government welcomed 
the long process of discussions which has culmin- 
ated in this agreement. 

Mr Hayden said that the agreement was an 
historic development and demonstrated much 
goodwill on the part of the British and the trish 
Governments, He added that Australia welcomed 
this land-mark step towards a solution of the 
tragedy of communal division in Northern Ireland 
— a division which has gone on for so long and 
has been a matter of concern and distress to many 
Australians, arising from ties of kinship that exist 
between them and the people of Britain and 
Ireland, 

Australia urges the two communities of North- 
ern Ireland to honour that spirit of goodwill and to 
support the- efforts of both British and irish 
Governments to bring peace, reconciliation and 
stability to Northern Ireland. 


International conference on 
modernising government 
administration 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 17 November: 


The Heads of the Public Service of five coun- 
tries will meet in Canberra this week to discuss the 
reforms that are transforming the public sector in 
Westminster type democracies. Public Service 
chiefs from the United Kingdom, Canada, Ireland 
and New Zealand will meet the Australian Public 
Service Board to discuss modernisation of their 
Governments’ administrations. 

As the Public Service in parliamentary demo- 
cracies has grown in size and complexity it has 
become clear that radical reform is needed. 
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Measures to increase Ministerial control and to 
improve management practices and ensure effec- 
tiveness and equity in service delivery are being 
considered or implemented everywhere. The re- 
forms currently being undertaken in Australia 
probably put us ahead of the field at this Stage. 

The fact that Australia is hosting the conference 
and that it has attracted such high level delegates 
is an indication of the interest being shown 
elsewhere in the world in changes being made in 
Australia. Two of the four delegations from 
overseas will be led by women. They are Mrs 
Huguette Labelle, Chairman of the Canadian 
Public Service Commission and Ms Anne Mueller, 
Second Permanent Secretary of the British Man- 
agement and Personnel Office. The other two 
delegations will be led by Mr Kevin Murphy, 
Secretary to the Irish Department of the Public 
Service and Dr Mervyn Probine, Chairman of the 
New Zealand State Services Commission. 

Among the issues to be discussed will be the 
responsiveness of the Public Service to political 
control, the appointment and training of senior 
public servants, affirmative action for women and 
disadvantaged groups, changes in administrative 
law and industrial democracy. The conference 
will commence on 18 November and conclude 
on 21 November, 

While the Government has already done a lot to 
improve public responsiveness and performance 
we are hoping this conference will be a source of 
new ideas and new approaches. It is very definite- 
ly a working conference aimed at practical results. 


Visit by Italian trade mission 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 17 November: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, 
announced today that a high level mission of 
Italian industrialists will be visiting Australia from 
18-23 November led by the Italian Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Trade, Senator G. Prandini. 

This mission results from the discussions held 
by the Minister during his visit to Italy in October 
when he met the Foreign Trade Minister, Mr 
Capria and the Minister for State Participation, Mr 
Darida. The fact that the mission has been 
organised so quickly is an indication of the desire 
of both Australia and Italy to improve the trade 
between the two countries. 

The main purpose of the mission will be to 
participate in the first plenary session of the 
Australia-italy joint working group on economic 
co-operation which will be held in Sydney on 19 
November. The joint working group has been 
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established to give practical effect to the Econo- 
mic and Commercial Co-operation Agreement 
concluded between Australia and Italy last year. 

Mr Dawkins will lead the Australian delegation 
at the meeting. The Australian delegation will 
comprise senior Australian commercial sector 
representatives interested in the further develop- 
ment of trade and economic co-operation bet- 
ween the two countries. 

The joint working group meeting will explore 
and discuss opportunities for increasing two-way 
trade, investment, technological and industrial 
co-operation and joint venture between Austra- 
lian and Italian firms. 

Following the joint working group meeting, the 
italian industrialists will be holding discussions 
with Australian firms. 


Colombian volcano eruption: 
Australian aid 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 18 November: 


The Government will contribute $2 million 
towards emergency relief operations following the 
disastrous eruption of the Nevado del Ruiz 
volcano in Colombia on 12 November. All 
Australians have been shocked by news of the 
disaster and the harrowing media coverage. We 
are all deeply concerned at the very heavy death 
toll, which recent reports place at more than 
20 000. | extend the Government's sympathy to 
those who are bereaved and suffering and hope 
that early relief might be brought to those affected. 

Messages of condolence have been sent to the 
Colombian President and Foreign Minister. The 
Foreign Affairs Department has no information to 
suggest that there were any Australian travellers in 
the region at the time of the disaster. 


Appointment of Chairman of the 
Australian Bicentennial Authority 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 18 November: 


The Government has appointed Mr Jim Kirk, 
AO, as Chairman of the Australian Bicentennial 
Authority. Mr Kirk will take up his appointment 
immediately. The Government is delighted that 
Mr Kirk has agreed to accept the position. 

Mr Kirk brings to the Authority a wealth of 
experience in the business community both in 
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Australia and overseas. Mr Kirk, the former 
Chairman and Chief Executive of Esso Australia 
Ltd, is a leading Australian who has had a long 
and distinguished career in the development of 
the Australian oil industry. 

The Minister Assisting on Bicentennial matters, 
Mr Barry Cohen, and | look forward to a close and 
rewarding relationship with the new Chairman. 


Mr Kirk will, in the near future, be considering the 


appointment of a new Chief Executive of the 
Australian. Bicentennial Authority. | have discus- 
sed Mr Kirk’s appointment with the Leader of the 
Opposition, Mr Howard, and he has given his full 
support to the decision. 

All Australians can look forward with confi- 
dence to the future and to the development of a 
program of diverse celebrations to be enjoyed by 
everyone in the community in 1988. | would also 
like to express the Government's appreciation to 
Mr John Utz, AO, for the valuable contribution he 
made to the Authority during his period as interim. 
Chairman. 


Australia-China trade developments 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 18 November: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, 
announced in Canberra today further positive 
developments in the Australia-China trade rela- 
tionship. Mr Dawkins said that recently released 
trade statistics for the first quarter of the 1985-86 
financial year showed that Australia’s exports to 
China for this period reached $360.6 million. This 
represents a rise of 45.8 per cent on the same 
period last year. 

To appreciate the significance of this rise one 
has to realise that last financial year, 1984-85, was 
itself a record year showing a 73 per cent rise to 
over $1055 million. 

The Australian Government has, in recent years 
acted to ensure the development of a positive 
environment for trade between Australia and 
China. This had been particularly reflected in the 
range and level of ministerial visits between the 
two countries. These efforts were designed to 
support Australian companies and on a significant 
number of occasions Ministers had discussed and 
supported particular firms in their efforts to win 
contracts. 

Mr Dawkins said that one of the items he 
discussed during his recent visit to China in 
August-September was a proposed joint venture 
involving Bundy Tubing Company (Australia) Pty 
Limited, a subsidiary of Tubemakers of Australia 
Limited. At that time there were some problems 
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with the proposed joint venture, However, he was 
pleased to learn today that the efforts of all 
involved had been successful and contracts for the 
establishment of the joint venture had been 
concluded. 

Mr Dawkins congratulated the company on the 
outcome of their negotiations and said he was 
pleased to have been of assistance. ‘I hope this 
success will be both a showcase for the skills of 
Australian industry and be an example to other 
firms attempting to enter the China market who 
will need to show the same dedication and 
perseverance demonstrated by Bundy Tubing’. 


Ambassador to Jordan 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr Terry Goggin as Australia’s Ambassador to 
Jordan. He succeeds Mr Richard Gate, who was 
appointed in 1982 as Australia’s first Ambassador 
resident in Amman. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia’s long-standing 
commitment to the need for a comprehensive 
settlement in the Middle East was reflected in the 
Government's recognition that Australia must 
maintain dialogue at the highest level with all 
parties to ensure that it is fully informed about 
views and developments in the region. Australia 
provides aid to jordan under a Technical Co- 
operation Agreement signed in 1977, and a joint 
Dry Land Farming project was established in 1980 
to assist Jordan in improving productivity through 
the use of Australian dry land farming techniques. 

Mr Goggin joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1963 and has served in Kuala Lumpur, 
New Delhi, Seoul, Apia (where he was seconded 
as Foreign Affairs Adviser and Secretary to the 
Government of Western Samoa), and Beijing. 


National tourism awards 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
MP, at the national tourism awards ceremony, in 
Melbourne, on 19 November: 


It gives me great pleasure to be here tonight for 
the presentation of the national tourism awards. 
Last year’s awards, the inaugural presentation, 
were most successful and in this regard | should 
like to congratulate Mr Brown on his initiative in 
instituting such a noteworthy scheme. These 
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awards are most important as not only do they 
recognise the achievements of the tourism indus- 
try and highlight its contribution to the economic 
prosperity of Australia but they also increase 
awareness in the community of the industry itself. 
Through this increased awareness the industry 
will more successfully grow and develop. 

| believe that this Government, more than any 
other, has recognised the contribution that a 
viable tourist industry can make to the Australian 
economy. We are committed to the promotion 
and development of this sector and these awards 
are indicative of this commitment. 

We have done much to encourage and assist 
the growth of the tourism industry. Firstly, we 
have ensured that the economic environment in 
which business operates is conducive to enter- 
prise growth and development. Secondly, in 
recognition of the importance of the tourism 
industry we have put into place a number of 
initiatives specifically to help the industry develop 
further. 

In particular, we have recognised the import- 
ance of the Australian Tourism Commission’s 
importance to the industry. Since coming to office 
we have increased the Tourist Commission budget 
by some 160 per cent to the point where the 
allocation for 1985-86 is $26 million which will 
enable it to continue its promotional activities for 
the Australian tourist industry. 

Recently the Australian Tourist Commission 
mounted the most successful and highly 
acclaimed campaign promoting our great country 
in the United States. The hero of the advertise- 
ments in that campaign was none other than Paul 
Hogan who generously provided his services free 
for the benefit of all Australians. Paul, in associa- 
tion with our Tourist Commission has given 
Australia a new identity, credibility and legitimacy 
as a tourist destination in the United States. 

We are continuing our efforts to promote the 
industry. Of benefit to many in the industry will be 
the new Tourism Overseas Promotion Scheme 
(TOPS) which will assist the industry in the 
efficient, co-ordinated and cost-effective promo- 
tion of Australia as an attractive tourist destina- 
tion. The TOPS replaces the former arrangements 
under the Export Market Development Grants 
Scheme and will take into account the diverse and 
unique nature of tourism. 

And our policies are working. In 1984 short- 
term visitor arrivals exceeded one million for the 
first time and 1984 receipts from international 
visitors were around $1.35 billion. Furthermore, 
employment was estimated at around 380 000 in 
September 1985. Obviously tourism makes a 
significant contribution to the Australian eco- 
nomy. 
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The Australian Marketing Institutes’ gold award for marketing excellence was presented to the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, (pictured at left) on November 15, for the Australian Tourist Commission’ 
marketing campaign in the U.S.A. The general manager of the commission, Mr John Rowe (pictured at right) was 
presented with the Institute’s silver award. (AIS photo). 


It is up to the people in the industry to continue 
to take advantage of a favourable economic 
environment and the specific incentives afforded 
to them by the Federal Government. Good 
management and entrepreneurial flair are prere- 
quisites for a successful tourism industry. These 
awards recognise these attributes and | hope that 
they continue to provide an incentive to the 
tourism industry. 

| congratulate award recipients whole-heartedly 
for their excellent achievements and trust that 
others in this fine industry follow their example. 


High technology: standards 
agreements with the U.S. and UK 
News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 19 November: 


Many Australian businesses, particularly, 
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manufacturers of high-technology products, will 
benefit from recent agreements between Australia 
and the UK and Australia and the U.S. The 
agreements recognise the equivalence of six of the 
most basic primary standards of measurement: 
length, time, temperature, volt, capacitance and 
resistance. The Minister for Science, Mr Barry 
Jones, today announced that the CSIRO National 
Measurement Laboratory had exchanged state- 
ments with the corresponding UK and U.S. 
laboratories. 

‘This mutual recognition of equivalence should 
assist many Australian businesses, particularly 
manufacturers of high-technology products who 
are required to satisfy stringent technical speci- 
fications set by UK or U.S. partners,’ Mr Jones 
said. ‘These requirements, for example, often 
appear in contracts arising from the Government's 
offset manufacturing policy.’ 

Mr Jones said that in the past it had sometimes 
been difficult to convince foreign companies that 
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Australian based measurements would fully satisfy 
their requirements. However, the formal recogni- 
tion of equivalence between the national labor- 
atories should help to overcome such problems. 

The statements recognise an extremely high 
degree of equivalence between the national stan- 
dards. For example, the standards of electric 
resistance are equivalent to within two parts in 
one million, the standards of length to within two 
parts in one thousand million, and the standards 
of time and frequency to within two parts in 10 
million million. 

The first of the agreements was reached in 
London on 28 October when Dr W.R. Blevin, 
CSIRO’s Chief Standards Scientist, signed and 
exchanged statements of recognition with the 
Director of the UK National Physical Laboratory, 
Dr P. Dean. The second agreement was signed 
three days later when Dr Blevin exchanged similar 
documents with the Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards, Dr E. Ambler in Washington. 
Copies of the statements of equivalence are 
available from: 

Dr Paul Hewitt 

CSIRO Division of Applied Physics 

National Measurement Laboratory 

PO Box 218 

Lindfield NSW 2070 

Tel: (02) 467 6329 


Contract placed with Australian 
aerospace industry 


News release issued by the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, Senator John But- 
ton, on 19 November: 


The Minister for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John Button, today welcomed 
the contract awarded by the Boeing Airplane 
Company to Sydney based Hawker de Havilland 
Limited. The value of the contract is more than 
$130 million. The contract is for Hawker de 
Havilland to manufacture the entire leading edge 
flap system for the Boeing 747 airliner, with 
deliveries commencing in 1987. 

Major subcontractors to Hawker de Havilland 
will be the Government Aircraft Factories and the 
Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation, both of 
Melbourne. Senator Button said the Boeing 747 
contract is the largest single civil aircraft manufac- 
turing contract ever placed with the Australian 
aerospace industry, and one of the largest manu- 
facturing subcontracts ever placed internationally 
by Boeing. 

‘The new Boeing contract is entirely in accord 
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with the Government's desire for the Australian 
aerospace industry to seek long-term international! 
associations’, Senator Button said. ‘Workload for 
the 747 contract will continue for the entire future 
747 production program and is likely to continue 
into the 1990s. With the new order, contracts 
placed by Boeing with Australian firms now 
exceed a quarter of a billion dollars, a very 
commendable achievement for Boeing and its 
Australian suppliers’, Senator Button said. 

Production of the 747 leading edge flap system 
will use a variety of manufacturing technologies, 
many of which were transferred into Australian 
industry on previous Boeing contracts. This con- 
tract, and the possibilities it raises for future 
long-term associations, demonstrates the con- 
tribution made by the offsets policy to the 
development of Australian industry. The policy is 
designed to provide opportunities for Australian 
firms to win technologically advanced orders on a 
competitive basis and thereby share in significant 
world scale activities. 

The quality of the Australian industry’s perform- 
ance on such contracts was recognised recently 
when Hawker de Havilland became the first 
international company to receive an award under 
Boeing’s ‘Operation Eagle’ for cost reductions in 
the 737 aileron production program. Senator 
Button said he welcomed the new round of 
discussions which had commenced between 
Boeing and Australian industry regarding the 
possibility of Australia becoming a risk-sharing 
program associate on the proposed advanced 
technology Boeing 7J7 airliner due to enter 
service in the early 1990s. 


Environment: international 
dimension of hazardous wastes 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 19 November: 


The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, today raised the possibility 
of an incinerator ship being built in Australia to 
burn hazardous wastes for South East Asian and 
South Pacific industrial nations. Mr Cohen was 
addressing a conference in Melbourne on national 
strategies for managing hazardous waste. He said 
the development of a national strategy for hazar- 
dous waste management in Australia had an 
international dimension. 

‘One aspect of this is the availability of facilities 
in other countries to dispose of wastes generated 
here,’ Mr Cohen said. ‘That option is currently 
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being used to some extent. However, there is the 
possibility, perhaps increasing, that public press- 
ure will oblige other countries to close their 
borders to shipments of waste from places such as 
Australia. An important aspect to be taken into 
account in the development of our own national 
strategy is the value of self-sufficiency in waste 
disposal capacity, since having our own facilities 
will provide a guarantee of continued availability. 

‘But we may also need to ensure that our own 
facilities are used, as and when they are con- 
structed. Freight costs may well be sufficient 
disincentive to shipment of wastes for disposal 
overseas, but we should consciously decide 
whether controls on exports of wastes from 
Australia are a necessary part of our national 
strategy. Many of our neighbours in the South East 
Asian and South Pacific region are industrialising 
as rapidly as they can manage, and they too will 
have increasing amounts of hazardous wastes to 
dispose of. We should be aware of developments 
in these countries, and we should be prepared at 
least to share our experience and expertise with 
them. 

‘Their plans for dealing with their intractable 
wastes would be especially of interest to any 
Australian entrepreneur thinking (as some have 
done in the past) of constructing an incinerator 
‘ship to burn wastes at sea as the Vulcanus does.’ 

Mr Cohen said the Malaysian Minister of 
Science and Environment had sought joint co- 
operation with Australia in disposal of hazardous 
wastes. 


Antarctica: RAN to assist with 
resupply task 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, and the Minister 
for Science, Mr Barry jones, MP, on 20 
November: 


The resupply of Australia’s station on sub- 
Antarctic Macquarie Island is to be undertaken by 
the Royal Australian Navy (RAN). The Antarctic 
Division’s chartered resupply ship MV Nella Dan 
was due to depart from Hobart on 25 November 
to transport the change over staff and supplies to 
the Macquarie Island station, but the Nella Dan is 
beset in an ice floe west of Mawson station and 
efforts to free the vessel have so far been 
unsuccessful. 

In a joint statement today by the Minister for 
Science, Mr Barry Jones, and the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, it was announced that 
the RAN had accepted the Antarctic Division’s 
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request for assistance after it became clear that 
Australia’s science program in Antarctica would 
need to be curtailed if an alternative means of 
resupplying Macquarie Island could not be found. 

The Neila Dan was scheduled to undertake a 
further two voyages for the Antarctic Division this. 


season, including the Macquarie Island resupply oe 
voyage. If the vessel becomes free and can return o> 


to Hobart by the first week of December, the third 
voyage to support major science programs will be — 
conducted as scheduled. 


Mr Beazley said that the Navy ship HMAS è oG) 
Stalwart would be used for this voyage. It wib 
carry helicopters that will be used to land cargo 
and expeditioners on the Island. The ship iso > 
expected to stay at the Island for two days which > 


will allow time for cargo to be put ashore and the 
station to be refueled. 

He added that the RAN is familiar with opera- 
tions at Macquarie Island. ‘The last time it visited 
was when HMAS Hobart sailed to the Island. in 
1979 to rescue an injured expeditioner. In the 
early years of the Australian National Antarctic 
Research Expeditions the Island was regularly 
resupplied by HMAS Labuan.’ 

According to Mr jones the assistance of the 
Navy will minimise the disruption to the Antarctic 
program caused by the delay to the Nella Dan. ‘It 
will mean that the current wintering party which 
has been on Macquarie Island since October 
1984 will be back in Australia by Christmas’, he 
said. 


Visit by the Minister for Resources 
and Energy to China 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 21 
November: 

| will be visiting China from 24 to 28 November 
as the Australian Government representative at 
the official opening of the Baoshan steelworks in 
Shanghai on 26 November. Mr David Parker, the 
Western Australian Minister for Minerals and 
Energy, will also be attending. The Baoshan 
steelworks is one of the most advanced in the 
world. Stage One of the steelworks is expected to 
reach an annual production capacity of three 
million tonnes in 1988. A Stage Two development 
has been proposed to take capacity to 6.7 million 
tonnes and if a third stage comes into production 
it will raise the steelworks’ capacity to 10 million 
tonnes. 

Australia has provided iron ore and coking coal 
for the initial phase of operations of Stage One. 
The Stage One development will require about 
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four million tonnes of iron ore and Stage Three 
some 14-15 million tonnes. Australia will be the 
largest single supplier of iron ore to the steelworks 
during the first stage of operations. | shall take the 
opportunity to explore further the prospects for 
Australian coking coal, iron ore and manganese 
producers to meet requirements for imports of 
steelmaking raw materials. 

| will have talks with Vice Minister, Lin Hua, of 
the Ministry for Metallurgical Industry, responsi- 
ble for iron and steel matters in China, and expect 
to meet also the newly appointed Minister for 
Metallurgical Industry, Qi Yuanjing. During these 
talks, Mr Parker and | will be seeking to progress 
matters on the iron and steel initiative, including 
Channar and Kwinana-Koolyanobbing, as well as 
exchanging views on other matters of mutual 
interest. The iron and steel initiative was inaugu- 
rated by Prime Minister Hawke and Premier Zhao 
Ziyang in February 1984. 

A number of initiatives have been developing 
within the framework of two memoranda of 
understanding between the Australian and 
Chinese Governments, concerning first, scientific 
and technical co-operation in coal production, 
handling and utilisation and secondly, geoscienti- 
fic co-operation. | shall be following up these 
matters with the relevant Chinese Ministries. | will 
also be meeting representatives from the China 
National Non-Ferrous Metals Industry Corpora- 
tion (CNNC) in the light of recent discussions with 
them in Australia and will pursue the opportuni- 
ties for further technical co-operation in this field. 


PNG: change in government 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 21 November: 


The following message was sent to the new 
Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, the Hon 
Paias Wingti: 

On behalf of the Government of Australia | congratu- 

late you on becoming Prime Minister of Papua New 

Guinea. 

| was glad to have had the opportunity of meeting 
you in Port Moresby in September and convey to you 
now my warmest regards and very best wishes in the 
testing times you will face ahead as you assume the 
burden of office. The good wishes of all Australians 
are with you, 

You take over the reins of Government as Papua 
New Guinea enters its second decade of independ- 
ence and you face great tasks including the further 
development of your country. | need hardly say that 
the Australian Government stands ready to extend 
sympathetic support and | look forward to working 
with you to support the closest and most co-operative 
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relationship between our two Governments and 
people. 

This relationship has always been marked by very 
strong personai links between us at all levels. It is, 
therefore, my hope that we will be able to welcome 
you to Australia in the near future and | take this 
opportunity to extend an invitation to you to make an 
early visit to Australia. 


Visit by Italian trade mission 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
lohn Dawkins, MP, on 21 November: 


The Italian Under-Secretary for Foreign Trade, 
Senator Giovanni Prandini and the Australian 
Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, will hold a 
joint press conference today to report on the first 
plenary meeting of the Australia-ltaly joint work- 
ing group on economic co-operation. The joint 
working group was formed following Mr Daw- 
kins’ visit to Italy last month. The group was 
established to give practical effect to the Econo- 
mic and Commercial Co-operation Agreement 
concluded between Australia and Italy last year. 

Senator Prandini is leading a high level mission 
of Italian industrialists on a five-day visit to 
Australia, principally to participate in the first 
plenary meeting of the working group. Mr Daw- 
kins led the Australian delegation of senior 
commercial sector representatives interested in 
the further development of trade and economic 
co-operation between the two countries. 

At the working group’s meeting the commercial 
sector representatives discussed the scope for 
economic co-operation over a wide range of 
industry sectors. Many Italian companies see 
Australia as a suitable base for joint ventures and 
investment in operations aimed at the Asian 
Pacific region as a whole. At the same. time 
Australian companies are particularly interested in 
increasing their penetration of the Italian market 
for manufactures and technology. 

Specific sectors identified as being suitable for 
the further development of business between the 
two countries include aerospace, automotive 
products, biotechnology, industrial machinery, 
minerals and minerals processing. For example, in 
the automotive products sector, two of the mem- 
bers of the Italian delegation who are associated 
with the Alfa Romeo company have been con- 
ducting initial discussions and contacts in Austra- 
lia in preparation for a proposed visit to Australia 
early next year by a group of technical experts 
from the company. They intend to seek possible 
alternative sources of supply for some automotive 
components. 
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Following the joint working group meeting, 
both Ministers agreed that there were excellent 
opportunities for the further development of eco- 
nomic co-operation and the diversification of the 
economic relationship between Australia and 
Italy. Problems of communication have, in the 
past, hindered the development of a closer 
economic relationship, and this meeting had 
provided a valuable contribution to assisting 
contacts between the Australian and Italian busi- 
ness Communities. 

Mr Dawkins announced that the next meeting 
of the joint working group will be held in Italy 
before the middle of next year. The Australian 
delegation will consist of a mission of representa- 
tives of Australia’s top technological companies 
interested in developing their business with Italy. 

Australian exports to Italy last year totalled 
$584 million, principally comprising wool and 
related products ($310 million) and coal ($137 
million). Imports from Italy totalled $884 million, 
including construction materials ($54 million), 
paper products ($53 million), furniture ($44 mil- 
lion), and telecommunications equipment ($35 
million). Imports exceeded exports by $300 mil- 
lion. For the EEC as a whole, Australian exports 
last year totalled $3874 million, imports $6286 
million, giving balance of $2412 million in favour 
of the EEC. Italy accounts for 15 per cent of 
Australian exports to the EEC and for 14 per cent 
of imports from the Community. 


Annual conference of the Federation 
of Ethnic Communities Councils of 
Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
22 November: 


‘The Federal Labor Government has adopted a 
firm policy of making all its programs and services 
more responsive to the needs of Australians of 
non-English-speaking background,’ the Minister 
for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Chris Hurford, 
said in Perth today. Mr Hurford was opening the 
seventh annual conference of the Federation of 
Ethnic Communities Councils of Australia. 

As a first step, detailed reports had been 
obtained from all relevant Federal Departments 
and agencies. The reports described measures 
already adopted to improve access and equity in 
delivering services to migrants. They also detailed 
plans for further action over the next 12 months. 

Mr Hurford said the reports provided some 
encouraging indications that departments and 
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agencies were making real efforts to ensure they 
met the needs of ethnic minorities. ‘Of course, 
there is much yet to be done,’ Mr Hurford said. 4 
shall be making an important staternent to Parlia- 
ment early next year detailing action to improve 
further equitable access for Australians of non- 
English-speaking origin to Federal Government 
programs and services. The Federal Labor Gov- 
ernment will continue to strive for social justice 
for all Australians. This might well require im- 
proved programs of affirmative action for mem- 
bers of our ethnic communities.’ 

Mr Hurford said that the oa objective 
should be an Australia in which all residents, 
regardless of ethnic background, participated on 
equal terms. ‘I want to see an Australia where all 
Australians as a matter of course get their fair 
share of the resources and services available in the 
community,’ he said. 

‘Within 10 years | hope all Australians will have 
learnt to appreciate and nurture the rich cultural 
and linguistic heritage of which our various 
communities are the custodians. We should be 
proud of the Anglo-Celt culture of the majority as 
well as of the many other cultures brought to our 
country. We all must learn to appreciate and 
benefit from the human resources, the skills, the 
different perspectives and values which we have 
gained from the more than 100 different cultures 
that make up our nation. Emerging from this rich 
cocktail, | would hope to see a distinctive 
Australian society, based on multiculturalism.’ 

Mr Hurford emphasised that support from the 
Anglo-Saxon-Celt majority would be essential in 
developing this unique and diverse Australian 
society. ‘It will require tolerance and compromise, 
both from the majority and from members of our 
many other ethnic communities,’ he said. ‘Multi- 
culturalism cannot afford to be the property solely 
of our ethnic minorities. It must become the 
property of all Australians. A distinctive Australian 
society must be the objective of us all.’ 


IMF: consultations with Australia 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr Paul 
Keating, MP, on 22 November: 

The International Monetary Fund (IMF) is to 
conduct its annual consultations with Australia 
from 2 to 12 December. The consultations involve 
a group of IMF officials visiting Australia for 
discussions with Government departments and 
the Reserve Bank. The visit is one of a regular 
program of consultations held by the Fund with all 
its members. These consultations enable the Fund 
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to keep itself well informed on past and prospec- 
tive developments in the economies of member 
countries. Australia’s last IMF consultations were 
held in November 1984. 


Release of offshore petroleum 
exploration areas for cash bidding 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 24 
November: 


Five areas in the Timor Sea region of north-west 
Australia will be released tomorrow for the award 
of petroleum exploration permits. These are the 
first areas to be released under the cash bidding 
system recently enacted by Parliament. All of the 
areas are in the Federal Territory of Ashmore and 
Cartier Islands Adjacent Area. Three of the cash 
bidding areas, comprising 57 blocks in total, lie to 
the north-east of the Jabiru and Challis oil 
discoveries. These three areas cover part of the 
Vulcan Sub-basin, which is considered to be the 
most prospective feature in this part of the Timor 
Sea. The other two cash bidding areas, totalling 52 
blocks, lie to the south of the Puffin and Challis oil 
discoveries and cover part of the southern margins 
of the Vulcan Sub-basin where seismic surveying 
has indicated the presence of a promising thick 
sedimentary sequence and a number of structural 
leads. 

Under the cash bidding system, permits are 
awarded to the highest bidder, provided certain 
financial and technical criteria are satisfied. in the 
case of highly prospective areas, cash bidding 
replaces the work program bidding system under 
which permits are awarded according to the 
amount of exploratory work companies say they 
will undertake. The Government believes that 
cash bidding is a much more efficient method of 
awarding petroleum exploration permits in highly 
prospective offshore areas. 

In view of the small size of each of the areas in 
the current cash bidding release, it is intended, in 
accordance with the provisions of the cash 
bidding legislation, to restrict the term of permits 
awarded in this round to six years. The permits 
will expire after this time, subject to certain 
special provisions in the Act which allow permits 
to continue where an application for a location, 
production licence or retention lease has been 
lodged. 

Although the cash bidding legislation is subject 
to re-endorsement by the Parliament after the 
initial two years, provision has been made to 
ensure that permits awarded under the cash 
bidding system will remain in force for the normal 
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life of those permits and continue to be subject to 
the conditions imposed under the cash bidding 
legislation. Security of title over the cash bidding 
permit areas will not be in question. 

Technical data relating to these areas are 
available to possible bidders from the Department 
of Mines and Energy, Darwin. Formal invitations 
for these areas will be called in a special edition of 
the Commonwealth Gazette as soon as possible. 
Applications will close at 4.00 pm on Friday 28 
February 1986. Further enquiries from the indus- 
try should be directed to the First Assistant 
Secretary, Petroleum Division of the Department 
of Resources and Energy, GPO Box 858, Can- 
berra. 


Visit by Italian trade mission: 
meeting of joint working group on 
economic co-operation 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 24 November: 


The Minister for Trade, Mr John Dawkins, 
announced today that the first meeting of the 
Australia-Italy joint working group on economic 
co-operation had concluded its discussions on a 
note of considerable optimism. Both sides felt a 
significant number of opportunities had become 
apparent as a result of the discussions. 

Mr Dawkins led the Australian delegation. The 
Italian delegation was led by Senator Giovanni 
Prandini, Under-Secretary, Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. 

The joint working group was made up largely of 
business people from both countries who recog- 
nised that such meetings provided an excellent 
means of developing the already strong rela- 
tionship that exists through the high and growing 
level of two-way trade. 

Of greatest significance was the fact that discus- 
sions ranged beyond bilateral issues to include 
Australian concerns over the agricultural policies 
of the European Community. Senator Prandini 
indicated the willingness of the Italian Govern- 
ment to provide assistance in representing Austra- 
lia’s concerns to the Community. 

During the press conference which followed 
the final session of the group, Senator Prandini 
said: 

... as far as we are concerned we are more than ready 

to express to the EEC any points or any issues which 

on behalf of the Government you might like to put to 

us. We would be more than happy to become a 

spokesman in the context of the EEC. 

During the discussions on our trade with Italy, 
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Australia welcomes this positive and helpful 
response and we will be making every effort to 
ensure that, through this avenue, our views are 
known to the EEC. Australia confirmed its interest 
in continuing to supply raw materials, to substan- 
tially increasing its sale of steaming coal and in 
increasing penetration of the Italian market for 
elaborately transformed manufactures. 

Both leaders agreed on the excellent potential 
for the development of Australian-italian trade 
and the meetings of the joint working group 
identified the scope for economic co-operation 
over a wide-range of industry sectors including: 
© mineral resources; 
chemicals; 
tanning industries; 
biotechnology; 
furniture; 
processed foods; 
food processing equipment; 
electric cables; 
textile and leather machinery; 
agricultural machinery; 
aerospace; 
automotive Components; 
marble; 
coal, oil and gas exploration, production and 
downstream development: 

è mining equipment; 
® construction; and 
@ electronics. 

Immediate potential had already been identi- 
fied in some areas. For instance, in the automotive 
sector, definite prospects for co-operation bet- 
ween Australian component manufacturers and 
Alfa Romeo in Italy have been uncovered. If this is 
converted into sales then Australian component 
manufacturers will have achieved sales to the 
U.S., Japan and Italy and, in the process, amply 
demonstrated their ability to compete with the rest 
of the world. It may surprise many Australians that 
this sector of manufacturing industry has already 
shown strong export growth in recent years with 
exports rising from $109 million in 1982-83 to 
almost $150 million in 1984-85, an increase of 37 
per cent. 

Australia’s anti-dumping procedures were also 
discussed and Italian concern was registered. 
There will be further close consultations on this 
matter. 


Visit by Australian meteorologists to 
China 


News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry jones, MP, on 24 November: 


The Minister for Science, Mr Barry jones, 
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announced today that a party of Australian 
meteorologists would inspect meteorological cen- 
tres and facilities in China over the next two 
weeks. Mr Jones said the visit by the five-member 
party was the first official initiative resulting from 
the signing of a memorandum of A | 


between the Australian and Chinese meteori ola : ee 


gical services in March this year.’ on ete 
‘The purposes of the study tour are to identify. — 


possible areas of co-operation, and to provide a n 


report for consideration by the first meeting of a 


joint working group in February next year. It is — S 
also an important step in the implementation ofo: 


the agreement, which provides for exchange of 
staff, scientific and technical information, and 
collaboration on research projects, Mr Jones said. 

The Australian delegation will be led by Dr D 
Gauntlett, Deputy Director (Research and Sys- 
tems) of the Bureau of Meteorology. Other mem- 
bers are Dr M. Manton, Head of the Bureau of — 
Meteorology Research Centre; Mr M. Moore, 
Head of Bureau communications; Ms Mary Voice, 
Supervising Meteorologist in the Bureau’s Scien- 
tific and Technical Services Branch; and Mr Pat 


Hills, Regional Director for Queensland and an 


expert on tropical cyclones. Ms Voice will also 
represent the Australian Branch of the Royal 
Meteorological Society. 

The party, which left Australia today, will 
inspect meteorological facilities and have discus- 
sions at centres in Beijing, Shanghai and Manjing 
during the visit. They will also present papers 
covering several aspects of meteorology in Austra- 
lia, including recent advances in atmospheric 
science and technology, current research, facili- 
ties and systems, the tropical cyclone program 
and southern hemisphere climate studies, 

t. See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 3, March 1985, page 

269. 


National policy on language services 


News release issued by the Minister for Social 
Security, Mr Brian Howe, MP, on 24 November: 


The Department of Social Security (DSS) has 
adopted a national policy on language services, 
formally stating its intention to provide services in 
languages other than English to clients not compe- 
tent in English. Announcing this today, the Minis- 
ter for Social Security, Mr Brian Howe, said he 
believed his was the first Federal Government 
department to adopt such a policy. 

Mr Howe said that by providing services in 
languages familiar to individual clients, his De- 
partment would be helping to break down a major 
obstacle to equity and social justice. ‘Government 
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structures must be made more accessible to ethnic 
communities’, Mr Howe said. ‘In terms of my 
Department, attaining a welfare payment to allevi- 
ate hardship and need is not something that can 
be done in a vacuum. Obstacles such as language 
barriers must be taken into account, and action 
taken to remove them.’ 

Mr Howe said action to be taken — or already 
taken — by his Department to improve access and 
equity for migrants included: 


@ increasing the number of full-time bilingual 
counter officers and part-time interpreters in 
local regional offices; 


@ fitting all regional offices with one or more 
dual-handset telephones for clients wishing to 
contact the Telephone Interpreter Service; 


® publishing leaflets on Social Security pensions, 
benefits and allowances in eleven major com- 
munity languages, including Italian, Greek, 
Polish, Arabic, Vietnamese and Turkish: 


è publishing glossaries of ‘social security terms’ 
in a number of languages; 


è establishing of a national translation unit in the 
Department’s central office in Canberra to 
translate publicity and information material; 
and 


è developing of a staffing policy to ensure the 
special needs of ethnic communities are taken 
fully into account in the recruitment, deploy- 
ment and training of DSS staff. 


Mr Howe said it was estimated that 12 per cent 
of Australia’s population had been born in non- 
English speaking countries. ‘Of particular note is 
the estimate that more than 20 per cent of all my 
Department's clients are from non-English speak- 
ing backgrounds. This disproportionate repre- 
sentation is indicative of the cultural barriers and 
discrimination which many migrants face’, Mr 
Howe said. 

‘People from non-English speaking back- 
grounds, particularly refugees and recent arrivals, 
are more likely to be unemployed or in lower paid 
jobs, more likely to be living in poverty. in the 
1981 Census, one in every 10 overseas-born aged 
people reported that they’d had no income in their 
previous 12 months, compared with one in 25 
Australian-born citizens in the same age group. 
My Department, therefore, has a special responsi- 
bility to provide services for people who do not 
speak English, because lack of fluency is in itself 
one of the major reasons why people are likely to 
need our help in the first place’, Mr Howe said. 
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Australia-China: taxation agreement 
on airline profits 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr Paul 
Keating, MP, on 24 November: 


An agreement with the People’s Republic of 
China for the avoidance of double taxation of 
income derived from international air transport 
operations was signed in Beijing on 22 Novem- 
ber. The agreement follows, in all material re- 
spects, Australia’s other existing airline profits 
agreements with France, Italy, Greece and India, 
and the provisions dealing with the taxation of 
airline profits contained in Australia’s modern 
comprehensive taxation agreements. 

The agreement will provide for each country to 
exempt from its tax income derived by an 
enterprise of the other country from the operation 
of aircraft in international traffic. The practical 
effect of this is that QANTAS will be exempt from 
Chinese income taxes on its profits from interna- 
tional traffic, and CAAC will be exempt from 
Australian tax on its corresponding profits. 

The agreement will come into operation on the 
day the Australian and Chinese Governments 
exchange notes advising each other that all the 
procedures necessary to give the agreement the 
force of law in their respective countries have 
been completed. In Australia, these procedures 
include the passing of legislation and a Bill for this 
purpose will be introduced into Parliament as 
soon as practicable. When in operation, the 
agreement will have effect in respect of profits and 
revenue on or after 1 July 1984. 

Although this agreement is restricted to income 
from international air transport, it should be noted 
that the People’s Republic of China is included in 
Australia’s current program of negotiations for a 
comprehensive double taxation agreement. 


UNBRO: Australian humanitarian 
assistance for the Thai-Cambodian 
border region 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 25 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia 
would provide $775 000 in food aid to assist 
displaced Cambodians in the Thai-Cambodian 
border region. Mr Hayden said that the Australian 
contribution would be provided to the United 
Nations Border Relief Organisation (UNBRO) for 
the feeding of Cambodian civilians, other than 
Khmer Rouge, in UNBRO camps. 
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The contribution forms part of the Australian 


Government's humanitarian response to refugee 


situations throughout the world and is provided 
from aid funds administered by the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB). 


French nuclear test at Moruroa Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 25 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today again stressed Australia’s deep 
disappointment at and condemnation of French 
nuclear testing in the South Pacific. The seismolo- 
gical station at Rarotonga recorded a nuclear test 
having been carried out at Moruroa Atoll on 25 
November. New Zealand scientists estimated the 
blast had a yield of seven kilotonnes. Mr Hayden 
said this was the seventh test this year and the 
72nd underground test at Moruroa since 1975. 

France, he said, continued blatantly to disre- 
gard the strongly held opinion of South Pacific 
nations against nuclear testing in the region. 
Continued nuclear testing in a region proclaimed 
a nuclear free zone by the majority of its member 
States would only antagonise those nations and 
further strain their relations with France. Such 
straining was not in the interests of France, 
Western countries generally or the South Pacific 
itself. France should think about its long-term 
interests in the region and desist from testing 
there. 

Mr Hayden said that, whatever the view France 
took of its security needs, it had no justification for 
the continuation of nuclear testing at Moruroa 
Atoll. in the first place Australia did not accept 
France’s claim that these tests had been harmless. 
Mr Hayden referred again to the report by 
scientists from Australia, Papua New Guinea and 
New Zealand which visited Moruroa Atoll in 
1983 which did not give the tests a long-term 
environmental bill of health." In the second place, 
while Australia would continue to do all it could 
to achieve the early conclusion of a comprehen- 
sive test ban treaty (CTB), it also wanted the 
nuclear weapon States to behave with responsibil- 
ity and restraint in the interim. 

Pending a comprehensive test ban the least the 
world had a right to expect was that the location 
of tests would be limited to the home territory of a 
nuclear weapon State rather than exported to 
nuclear free regions. As well as that, the interim 
period before a CTB should be as short as possible 
and all countries should continue to respect the 


1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 
7 38. 
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restrictions on testing provided for in the Partial 
Test Ban Treaty and the Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty. 

Mr Hayden said Australia would judge the 
behaviour of any and all of the nuclear powers in 
accordance with these criteria. France’s ongoing 
nuclear test program in the South Pacific made it — 
the only nuclear weapon State currently acting 
contrary to one of the criteria. France deployed its 
nuclear deterrent principally for the benefit of its 
home territory in Europe but the principal cost — 
testing — was inflicted upon the nations of the 
South Pacific, Mr Hayden said. 


Appointment of Consul-General to 
Hong Kong 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign. 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 November: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Ms Penny Wensley as Australia’s Consul- 
General in Hong Kong. Mr Hayden said that 
Australia had a wide variety of interests in Hong 
Kong. Hong Kong was Australia’s 10th biggest 
export market and a significant proportion of 
Australia’s exports to China also passed through 
Hong Kong. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia had taken a close 
interest in negotiations between the Governments 
of China and Britain over the future of Hong Kong. 
Australia fully supports the Sino-British joint 
declaration’: on Hong Kong, and believes that it 
provides for continuing co-operation between all 
parties involved in Hong Kong's future, in which 
Australia has important interests. 

Since 1982, Ms Wensley has been Deputy High 
Commissioner in Wellington. She has also served 
in Paris and Mexico City. Ms Wensley will be 
Australia’s first Consul-General in Hong Kong 
following the renaming of the Australian Commis- 
sion as an Australian Consulate-General, which 
will take place on 1 January 1986. The majority of 
foreign missions in Hong Kong are called 
Consulates-General, and the name change for 
Australia’s representation will bring it into line 
with general local practice. 

The present Commissioner, Mr Donald Horne, 
has been in Hong Kong since 1982 and is retiring 
after 38 years in the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Horne has served in Tokyo, Kuala Lumpur and 
Wellington and as Ambassador in Athens and in 
Seoul. 





L See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, 
page 1075. 
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French nuclear test at Moruroa Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bil 
Hayden, MP, for the second time this week 
expressed Australia’s strong opposition to French 
nuclear testing in the South Pacific. 

The seismological station at Rarotonga re- 
corded a nuclear test having been carried out at 
Moruroa Atoll on 27 November. New Zealand 
scientists estimated the blast had a yield of 50 
kilotonnes. Mr Hayden observed that the eight 
tests conducted so far this year at Moruroa Atoll 
had an estimated aggregate yield of about 250 
kilotonnes and he wondered again about the 
environmental safety of the tests, even in the 
short-term. It was reasonable to assume that there 
was a finite limit to the punishment that Moruroa 
Atoll could absorb, Mr Hayden said, and added 
that, for this reason alone, France should conduct 
its tests on its home territory and not ask others to 
assume this risk. 

Mr Hayden noted the sad irony that France had 
now conducted two nuclear tests at the very time 
that it was sitting down with other countries at a 
meeting in Noumea, the aim of which was to 
negotiate a new convention for protection of the 
South Pacific environment. An objective already 
embodied in the South Pacific nuclear free zone 
treaty was to prohibit testing in the region. The 
gulf between France’s behaviour and the aspira- 
tion of countries in the region was growing wider 
and wider and more and more obvious. 

Mr Hayden also reiterated Australia’s total 
commitment to the early achievement of a com- 
prehensive test ban treaty (CTB). It was revealing, 
he noted, that France has recently also voted 
against a resolution sponsored by Australia and 
New Zealand at the United Nations General 
Assembly calling for urgent negotiations on a CTB 
and which had received overwhelming support. 

Mr Hayden said Australia would be relentless in 
its efforts both to stop French nuclear tests in the 
South Pacific and to get a treaty that would 
prevent all nuclear tests by all countries in all 
environments. 


Launching of AUSSAT-2 


News release issued by the Minister for Com- 
munications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 27 
November: 

The Minister for Communications, Mr Michael 
Duffy, today welcomed the successful launch of 
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the AUSSAT-2 satellite. Mr Duffy said the space 
shuttle, Atlantis, had lifted off from the Kennedy 
Space Centre in Florida on schedule at 11.30 am 
(AEDT). 

‘Excellent progress has been made with the 
establishment of the national communications 
satellite system,’ Mr Duffy said. ‘We are on the 
threshold of delivering all the new facilities and 
benefits promised when the Government made 
the decision to go ahead with the project.’ 

AUSSAT-2 is scheduled to be deployed at 12.23 
pm (AEDT) tomorrow. It is expected to be fired 
into its final orbit, 36 000 km above the earth, in 
the early hours of Saturday morning (30 Novem- 
ber) and commissioned on New Year's Day. 


tL See also AFAR, Volume 56, No. 8, August 1985, page 
792 and No. 10, October 1985, page 1055. 


Australia-China trade developments 


News release issued by the Minister for Trade, Mr 
John Dawkins, MP, on 27 November: 


Three high-level delegations from China have 
recently completed successful visits to Australia. 
Each delegation was in Australia as a result of the 
formal mechanisms that have been established 
between the Australian and Chinese Governments 
to further trade between the two countries in 
specific areas. Each of the visits resulted from 
initiatives taken during my visit to China in August 
and the earlier visit of a transport mission led by 
Sir Peter Abeles. During those visits it was agreed 
that there would be co-operation in the wool, 
non-ferrous chemicals and metals and transport 
industries. | 


Transport 


A transport delegation led by Mr Zhao 
Weichen, Vice Chairman of the State Economic 
Commission, with Madam Zheng Guangdi, Vice 
Minister of the Ministry of Communications as its 
Deputy Leader, visited Australia for the first 
meeting of the Australia~-China joint co-ordinating 
group on transport on 20 November. The joint 
co-ordinating group is jointly chaired by Mr Zhao 
Weichen and myself. 

The meeting established the framework to 
organise, promote and facilitate economic and 
trade co-operation and technical exchange in the 
field of transport. 

During the visit, the mission inspected coal- 
loading operations, traffic control centres, air- 
ports, ports, railways, road transport systems and 
private and public transport research facilities. 
The program was designed to demonstrate the 
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quality of Australian technology and the opportu- 
nities that exist for China to take advantage of 
Australia’s considerable expertise in transport and 
communications. The delegation met with a 
number of senior executives in the Australian 
transport sector. 


Non-ferrous metals and minerals 


Mr Huang Jichun, Deputy Managing Director of 
the China National Non-Ferrous Metals Industry 
Corporation and his delegation came to Australia 
for the inaugural meeting of the Australia-China 
joint working group on non-ferrous minerals and 
metals. 

The inaugural meeting has paved the way for 
increased commercial contact between Chinese 
corporations and the Australian industry. A num- 
ber of Australian companies have already signed 
agreements with China in the non-ferrous field but 
there is scope for much more to be done. 

The mission visited aluminium refineries, the 
Olympic Dam project, Bell Bay, the Latrobe 
Valley, the Portland aluminium smelter and 
CSIRO research facilities. Meetings with execu- 
tives of a number of major companies were held. 


Wool 


Madam Wu Wenying, Minister of Textile Indus- 
try. visited Australia to see Australian sheep 
raising, wool processing plants, textile and pasture 
research institutions and textile manufacturing 
plants to assess for herself the potential for 
co-operation with Australia. 

The visit was an excellent precursor to the first 
meeting of the joint working group on wool which 
will be held in February next year. This joint 
working group will identify prospects for Austra- 
lian raw material exports to China and Chinese 
textile exports to Australia, possible Australian 
investment in joint ventures in China and Chinese 
investment in Australia, and economic and tech- 
nical co-operation in upgrading Chinese wool 
production and quality and existing facilities and 
management. 

The Australia-China relationship has grown 
remarkably in recent years. In 1985 the pace has 
accelerated and moved relations into a new 
phase, where the focus is on identifying closer 
complementarity between our two economies. 
The trade statistics for the first quarter of 1985-86 
which | released last week, which showed exports 
from Australia to China this year of $360.6 
million, an increase of 45.8 per cent over the first 
quarter last year, were a strong demonstration of 
results being achieved across all sectors. Our 
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co-operation on transport, non-ferrous metals and 
minerals and wool is designed to give a further 
boost to Australia~-China trade. 


Trade: Japanese beef quota 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 27 Novem r 


The announcement by the Japanese 
ment of an increase of 9000 tonnes in the on 
1985 beef quota is consistent with their cor 
ment under the four-year agreement bet 
Australia and Japan, the Minister for Pri 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, said today. Mr Kerin — 
welcomed the Japanese announcement that, with 
the objective of developing the demand for beef, a 
new special quota for high quality beef will be — — 
allocated for promotional activities such as import ed 
fairs and food weeks. oe 

The new quota will apply in the second. half of 
the Japanese financial year. The new arrange- 
ments will allow the Australian industry to work 
through direct contact with panes end users to 
develop a demand for high quality Australian 
beef. Mr Kerin said the announcement again 
underlined that Japan's imports of high quality — 
beef would continue to expand more rapidly than 
beef derived from grass-fed cattle. Of the 9000- 
tonne increase in the 1985 quota allocation, 6900 
tonnes will comprise high quality beef. 















Tourism: Australia attracts record 
number of Japanese visitors 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP. on 
28 November: 


‘Australia this week welcomed its 100 000 
Japanese visitor for the year, and appropriately it 
was a honeymooner,’ the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr john Brown, 
announced today. ‘It is the first time Australia has 
registered this number of Japanese visitors in a 
year. Last year we welcomed 87 900 and by the 
end of this year we can expect to have played host 
to 110 000 Japanese visitors. This growth in the 
visitor numbers from Japan is terrific’, the Minister 
said. ‘It reflects the solid promotional work that 
the Australian Tourist Commission is doing in 
Japan.’ 

The 100 000 visitor is Mrs Kumiko Hosono, 
who arrived with her new husband, Kazuo, on 
Sunday. Like most other Japanese honeymooners, 
Mr and Mrs Hosono spent the first part of their 
holiday on the Gold Coast. When they returned to 
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Japanese visitors Mr Asako Kuriki and his wife Yasou from Osaka look over the main swimming area in Surfers 


Paradise. (AIS photo). 


Sydney yesterday Mrs Hosono was presented with 
a huge toy koala and other gifts by the Australian 
Tourist Commission’s Sydney Manager, Mr John 
King, to mark the event. Gifts and congratulations 
also came from QANTAS and Thomas Cook 
Travel, two companies heavily involved in 
marketing Australia as a Japanese holiday destina- 
tion. 

The Minister said it was significant that the 
100 000 Japanese visitor was a honeymooner 
because newlyweds made up about 30 per cent of 
Japanese visitors to Australia and Australia was 
beginning to overtake Honolulu as the most 
popular spot for Japanese honeymooners. ‘A 
recent survey indicated that Hawaii gets around 
26.5 per cent of Japanese couples who go abroad 
to celebrate their wedding’, he added. ‘But 
Australia is second with 17.5 per cent and that 
figure is climbing.’ 

‘Obviously this is a very important market to 
tap, especially since Japanese honeymooners 
spend more per day than any other tourists 
coming to Australia.’ Mr and Mrs Hosono, who 
are staying at Sydney’s new Inter-Continental 
Hotel, leave for Japan tomorrow. 
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Environment: additional protection 
for the Australian Alps 


News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, 
on 28 November: 


A commitment to co-operative management of 
national parks in the Australian Alps was 
announced today by State and Federal Ministers 
responsible for National Parks and other protected 
areas. The Federal Minister for Arts, Heritage and 
Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, the Victorian 
Minister for Conservation, Forests and Lands, Mrs 
Joan Kirner, the New South Wales Minister for 
Planning and Environment, Mr Bob Carr and the 
Federal Minister for Territories, Mr Gordon 
Scholes, said that they will prepare an Australian 
Alps national parks agreement. 


This agreement will result in complementary 
policies to protect the scenery, water catchments, 
plants, animals and cultural heritage of the Alps. It 
also will promote greater awareness of the oppor- 
tunities that these valuable resources provide for 
recreation and tourism in the mountains of 
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south-east Australia. Co-operative arrangements 
will focus on the exchange of information and 
resources, complementary and integrated re- 
search programs, planning of interstate trails and 
associated recreation opportunities and the provi- 
sion of information and educational material 
about the Alps. 

The Minister said the Australian Alps are of 
great national significance because of their out- 
standing landscape, unique natural and cultural 
values, vital snow-fed water catchments and in 
providing for outdoor recreation, The agreement 
will involve the Australian Capital Territory Parks 
and Conservation Service of the Department of 
Territories, the Australian National Parks and 
Wildlife Service, the NSW National Parks and 
Wildlife Service and the Victorian Department of 
Conservation, Forests and Lands. 

The agreement will not alter the statutory or 
administrative responsibilities of any department 
or agency but rather encourage liaison and 
co-operation between all agencies with roles in 
the Alps. The Australian Alps extend through the 
Namadgi National Park in the ACT, the adjacent 
Kosciusko National Park in NSW, and the Nation- 
al Parks in the mountains of Victoria namely 
Tingaringy, Snowy River, Bogong and 
Wonnangatta-Moroka. Preliminary discussions 
and a workshop involving representatives of the 
departments have been held already to assist in 
facilitating co-operative arrangements. 

Both the public and the parks will benefit from 
an increased public awareness of the importance 
of the area, its requirements for protection and the 
wide range of opportunities available for recrea- 
tion involving complementary policies and facili- 
ties in the three States. 


Report on the visit to China by the 
Minister for Resources and Energy 


News release issued by the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans, on 29 
November: 


A number of matters of economic interest and 
importance to Australia were discussed during my 
five-day visit to Shanghai and Beijing, during 
which | was accompanied by the Western Austra- 
lian Minister for Minerals and Energy, Mr David 
Parker, the new Australian Ambassador to China, 
Dr Ross Garnaut, and Ambassador Paul Barratt, 
the Special Trade Representative for North Asia. 

The main purpose of my visit was to lead the 
Australian delegation at the opening of the mas- 
sive new Baoshan iron and steel complex near 
Shanghai, but | took the opportunity to have talks 
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in both Shanghai and Beijing with a wide range of 
Ministers and officials with interests bearing upon 
my portfolio. 

| had discussions with, among others, the 
Premier, Mr Zhao Ziyang, the Minister for Metal- 
lurgical Industry, Mr Qi Yuanjing and most of his 
senior officials including Vice Minister Lin Hua, 
the Mayor of Shanghai, Mr Jiang Zemin and 


leading officials of the Shanghai Economic Zone: Oe 





the Minister of Geology and Mineral Resources, — 
Mr Zhu Xun, the Vice Minister of Coal, Mr Ye- 
Qing, and the Deputy Managing Director of the — 
China Non-ferrous Metals Corporation, Mr Huang ~ 
Jichun. E 


Baoshan steel complex 
| was the most senior Ministertal representative 


from any country at the opening, and the Chinese | 
went out of their way to make it clear that they — 
attached considerable significance to the fact that oos 


Australia had seen fit to be represented by such a 
senior delegation. 

The first phase of the project, which is the most 
expensive single development project in China’s 
history, involves the production of some three 
million tonnes of steel, moving to an output of six 
million tonnes by 1990 and possibly to 10 million 
tonnes thereafter. 

Australia has a close relationship with Baoshan 
as a supplier of iron ore, (we now supply about 35 
per cent or some 1.6 million tonnes per year but 
my discussions indicate that this could rise, 
possibly substantially, in the years ahead), and as 
a supplier of coking coal (we will supply about 
450 000 tonnes in the first year of operations and 
the coal ministry indicated that it expects to be 
maintaining imports of Australian coal for some 
years). 


iron and steel generally 


In many ways the Baoshan complex can also be 
seen as symbolic of the burgeoning relationship 
between China and Australia, at all levels. Austra- 
lia’s exports to China have been increasing very 
rapidly in recent years, by some 75 per cent in 
1984—85, and underlying this growth have been 
major increases in basic raw materials led by iron 
ore but including a range of other metals and 
minerals. The iron and steel initiative launched by 
Prime Minister Hawke and Premier Zhao in 1984 
has been an important umbrella for much of this 
activity. Exports of iron ore, for example, rose to 
$131 million in 1984-85. The most notable new 
export was coal which marked up just on $20 
million worth of sales. 

| was very reassured by discussions with my 
hosts, the Ministry of Metallurgical Industry and 
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particularly by comments made to me by Premier 
Zhao regarding Australia’s role as a future supplier 
of iron ore, pig iron, steel billets and other 
semi-finished products. Clearly Australia is highly 
regarded as a reliable long-term supplier of raw 
materials and it is clear that, provided we remain 
competitive, we can expect to be looked upon 
favourably by the Chinese as a preferred source of 
supply. 

Premier Zhao’s remarks confirmed the high 
importance that China attaches to international 
co-operation in the huge expansion of its iron and 
steel industry that is contemplated by the end of 
the century. The Premier remarked that Chinese 
demand for raw steel would reach 100 million 
tonnes by the turn of the century and that China 
looked to stable suppliers of imported raw and 
semi-processed materials to meet this demand. 


Channar and Kwinana projects 


During the course of discussions with the 
Ministry of Metallurgical Industry, Mr Parker and | 
took the opportunity to review the position 
regarding possible Chinese involvement in re- 
opening BHP’s blast furnace at Kwinana and the 
possible joint venture with Conzinc Riotinto of 
Australia Limited (CRA) at Channar to supply iron 
ore to China. 

The position is essentially that the consultations 
and negotiations are continuing, that these are 
being undertaken in a constructive atmosphere, 
and that the issues that remain to be discussed and 
resolved by the parties have been clearly defined. 

On Channar, the Chinese foreshadowed that 
they would send another mission to Australia 
within the next few. weeks to continue discus- 
sions. 


Coal 


In the absence from Beijing of the Minister, Mr 
Yu Hongen, | met with the first Vice Minister, Mr 
Ye Qing, who led a coal delegation to Australia 
earlier this year. China is embarked on a massive 
expansion program of its coal industry which is 
critical to meeting the energy needs resulting from 
its modernisation program. Production of coal in 
China is presently running at some 800 million 
tonnes a year, with a target of 1 billion tonnes by 
1990, and substantial further increases thereafter. 

A framework for co-operation already exists 
under the memorandum of understanding (MOU) 
we signed with the Chinese in October 1984, and 
since then there have been extensive and active 
exchanges at both the government and industry 
levels. We have mounted technical seminars in 
China, trade missions have visited China, and 
some very useful contacts have been established 
between enterprises in both countries. 
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Our hope is that these close contacts will serve 
to identify commercial opportunities for Austra- 
lian industry to contribute to and share in the 
benefits of the development of the Chinese coal 
industry, and already there are signs of useful 
two-way trade developing. The Vice Minister 
registered Chinese interest in supplying the Au- 
stralian coal industry with recently developed, 
innovative longwall mining equipment. 

For their part, the Chinese are very impressed 
with the technical competence of our coal indus- 
try and have shown a particular interest in unique 
Australian mining methods. The Vice Minister 
welcomed my offer to arrange, under the MOU, a 
training program in Australian mining methods for 
three or four Chinese mining engineers. 

| also registered with the Minister Australia’s 
interest in achieving a greater certainty in our 
exports of coal to China. While it appears that, for 
some time to come, opportunities will arise for 
Australia to supply coal to China to meet particu- 
lar requirements or to fill supply gaps caused by 
internal transport pressures, the prospects for 
more regular Australian exports to southern China 
as part of a rationalisation of China's coal flows 
are less certain. 


Non-ferrous metals 


My talks with Mr Huang Jichun, Deputy Manag- 
ing Director of the China Non-ferrous Metals 
Corporation (CNNC), followed closely on the first 
successful meeting in Canberra of the joint 
working group established under the MOU which 
was recently agreed with the Chinese. The MOU 
provides a framework to encourage contact bet- 
ween appropriate non-ferrous enterprises in both 
countries to progress specific areas of economic 
and technical co-operation. We discussed in 
particular how the already quite extensive co- 
operation between Australian non-ferrous mining 
companies and Chinese enterprises can be further 
expanded, particularly in the copper and alumina- 
aluminium areas. 

Again, my discussions with CNNC confirmed 
that Australia is seen as a preferred source of 
supply, provided we are competitive. The feasibil- 
ity study of Chinese involvement in the Portland 
smelter project appears to be progressing satisfac- 
torily and we can expect a final decision from the 
Chinese Government soon. 

In the recent Canberra talks, it was also agreed 
that the Department of Resources and Energy's 
Bureau of Mineral Resources (BMR) would pre- 
pare a draft technical agreement for consideration 
by CNNC. | took the opportunity of my visit to 
hand across a copy of a draft which foreshadows 
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co-operation between the two organisations in 
areas of mutual interest. The co-operation could 
cover resource assessment and geology by jointly 
studying metallogenic provinces and particular 
deposit types with the objective of providing a 
firm scientific basis for future exploration and 
development. Research co-operation will take the 
form of exchanging information and scientists and 
joint research programs. 


Geoscience 


| also took the opportunity to review the 
agreement on geoscientific co-operation which 
we have with the Chinese. Minister Zhu and | 
welcomed the progress being made. A BMR-led 
mission recently visited China to consider possi- 
ble regions for a joint Australia-China geoscienti- 
fic study and mineral resource assessment. The 
report of that mission will be available shortly but 
it was agreed that we should plan on a substantive 
follow-up survey early next year. 


Shanghai Economic Zone 


| took the opportunity while in Shanghai to have 
discussions with city and zone authorities in the 
economic and planning areas. The Shanghai 
Economic Zone will be particularly important to 
Australia’s future economic relations with China. 
Shanghai alone accounts for 11 per cent of 
China’s industrial output and will, therefore, have 
: a large and increasing demand for industrial raw 
and processed materials and for technology which 
Australia will be well placed to supply. 

In this context my talks with Shanghai’s leaders 
were useful in identifying possible opportunities 
for increased trade and technical co-operation 
with the Shanghai Economic Zone, in particular 
the supply of iron ore and copper. 

| came away from China with the very clear 
impression that as a result of a sustained series of 
contacts at the highest level between our two 
countries, and the vigorous follow-up by both 
sides, our relations are in very good shape and 
hold great promise for mutual benefit in the years 
ahead. 


Australian appointed to OECD 
review of Sweden’s science and 
technology policies 

News release issued by the Minister for Science, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 29 November: 


For the first time, an Australian has been 
appointed to an OECD Examiners’ Review for 
science and technology policies of an OECD 
member country, the Minister for Science, Mr 
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The Hon Barry O. jones, MP. 


Barry Jones, announced today. ‘Professor Derek 
Denton, Director of the Howard Florey Institute of 
Experimental Physiology and Medicine at the 
University of Melbourne, will join three other 
experts, from Finland, France and the Nether- 
lands, in a review of Sweden's science and 
technology policies,’ Mr Jones said. 

Professor Denton’s book ‘The Hunger for Salt’ 
was acclaimed internationally for its masterly 
analysis of biology, genetics, anthropology and 
psychology. The Howard Florey Institute is recog- 
nised as a world leader in genetic engineering. 
Professor Denton will visit Sweden in February for 
discussions with Government officials, resear- 
chers and industry representatives. The examiners 
will present their final report at a special session of 
the OECD Committee for Scientific and Technolo- 
gical Policy to be held in Stockholm in June 1986. 

‘OECD reviews of national science and tech- 
nology policies are valuable means by which 
member countries can have government policies 
examined from an international perspective. The 
benefits of this type of review were clearly 
demonstrated in this year’s OECD review of our 
own science and technology policies in which Mr 
Lars Malmros of the Volvo organisation played a 
leading role,’ Mr Jones said. As a foreign member 
of the Royal Swedish Academy of Science, the 
body which awards the Nobel Prizes, Professor 
Denton already has firm links with Swedish 
science and technology. 

‘Dr Denton’s appointment to the review panel 
is consistent with Australia’s growing reputation in 
science and technology policy matters and is in 
keeping with our active role in science and 
technology activities of the OECD. It is also 
representative of the increasing links between 
Australian and Swedish scientists and technolog- 
ists, building on events such as the recent visit to 
Australia of a Swedish technical mission,’ the 
Minister said. 
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Books | 

SELTH, Andrew. Australia and the Republic of 
Korea: still allies or just good friends? Australia- 
Asia Papers No. 30, Griffith University, Nathan, 
Queensland, 1985. 


Price: $3.00. 


Available from the Centre for the Study of 
Australian-Asian Relations, School of Modern 
Asian Studies, Griffith University, Nathan, Bris- 
bane, Queensland, 4111. 

This work is part of a series of papers designed to 
make a contribution to the knowledge of Austra- 
lia’s relations with Asian countries and to provide 
a forum for discussion of contemporary issues in 
this area of Australian foreign policy. Contributors 
to the series are scholars at the Centre or other 


Australian or Asian researchers working in the 
field. 


In this paper, Selth examines the reasons for 
Australia’s participation in the Korean War of 
1950-53. He discusses the contemporary political 
situation in Korea, Australia’s relationship with 
Korea since the war and the alliances both Korea 
and Australia share with the U.S. 


His conclusion is that Australia would face a 
difficult decision should there be another security 
crisis in Korea and if Australian assistance was 
sought once more. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


NOVEMBER 

18 Cyprus 
Mr D.B. Wadham presented his Letters of 
Credence as High Commissioner. 

25 People’s Republic of China 
Dr R.G. Garnaut presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


NOVEMBER 

21 fran (0915 hrs) 
Mr A. Attari presented his Letters of Credence 
as Ambassador. 

21 Guatemala (1100 hrs) 
Mr LA. Sandoval presented his Letters of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) | 


This journal, first published in 1936 as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, is a monthly publication of the 
Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
The views expressed in articles appearing in AFAR are 
not necessarily those of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the Australian Government. Provided 
acknowledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced except 
where it is indicated that copyright is not held by the 
Australian Government. Enquiries about AFAR should 
be sent to: The Editor, Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record, Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 
2600 Australia. 


Publications 


Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased from 
Commonwealth Government Bookshops or through: 
Mail Order Sales, Australian Government Publishing 
Service (AGPS), GPO Box 84, Canberra, ACT 2601 
Australia. 


Titles available: 
Annual Report Department of Foreign Affairs 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record (AFAR) 
‘My Dear P.M.’ Letters from R.G. Casey to S.M. Bruce, 
1923-29. 
Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol. 1 (1937-1938) 
Vol. 11 (1939) 
Vol. {ll lanuary-June 1940) 
Vol. IV uly 1940-June 1941) 
Vol. V (uly 1941-June 1942) 
Vol. VI (uly 1942-December 1943} 
Select Documents on International Affairs 
Australian Treaty Series 
Uranium, the Joint Facilities, Disarmament and 
Peace 


Publications on aid: 
ADAB Annual Review 
Bilateral Program 
DAC Memorandum 
Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance Prog- 
ram (Budget Paper No. 9) 
Key Statements 
Statistical Summary: Australian Official Develop- | 
ment Assistance to Developing Countries 
Report of the Committee to Review the Australian 
Overseas Aid Program (lackson Committee} 
Other information on overseas aid is-available from: 
The Information Unit, Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau, GPO Box 887, Canberra, ACT 2601 
Australia. 
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of young girl at a resettlement camp. in Gojam Province, Ethiopia. Australia. continues. to P, 
assist with the famine relief in Africa. See news release issued by the Minister for Foreign 


_ Affairs.on 22 December appearing on page 1210 of this issue of AFAR. (Photo courtesy of hee 
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eppard, Australian Ambassador to Ethiopia). 
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AUSTRALIA-ASIA RELATIONS 


Strengthening our ties with Asia 


Speech by the Minister for Education, Senator Susan Ryan, to the national conference of the 
Association of People interested in Asia, at the Australian National University, on 5 December: 


| was very pleased to accept your invitation to open this inaugural Conference for the Association of 


People Interested in Asia. 


Like my Ministerial colleagues in the areas of trade, diplomacy and immigration, | work in an area of 
government which increasingly reflects our strengthening ties with Asia. 


Australia’s economic and political contacts 
with Asian countries are constantly increasing in 
importance. We depend, for example, on coun- 
tries in East and South-East Asia for nearly 50 per 
cent of our export trade. When we add to this the 
growing number of Australians of Asian descent, 
there is clearly a need for governments to take 
account of our proximity to Asia in planning for 
the future. 

| think it is fair to say that Australian govern- 
ments have acknowledged that proximity in re- 
cent years according a high priority to expanding 
arrangements for political, cultural and economic 
co-operation with the region. 

Australian governments have also given in- 
creased recognition to our own diverse society 
through an official multicultural policy. 

This policy seeks actively to support, acknow- 
ledge and develop the past heritage and present 
contribution of the many races and cultures, 
which make up Australian society. Australia’s 









Japanese artist Takuji Azechi discussing his work ‘Carving Mist’, a silkscreen print on carved wood panels, with 


positive perceptions of Australia in many parts of 


Asian citizens are a significant part of this di- 
versity. 

It is as well to remember, however, that such 
pluralistic views and policies have not always 
prevailed. Until fairly recently, Australia distanced 
itself from the Asian region. A telling example of 
this distancing was the racially restrictive im- 
migration policy pursued by successive govern- 
ments. While the Whitlam Government and 
subsequent governments helped achieve con- 
siderable change to that policy, it is with some 
satisfaction that | can point to education policy as 
one of the important countervailing infuences to 
official attitudes during that period. And here | 
refer to the overseas student program and the 
mutual benefits it has brought. 

The overseas student program has been one of 
the most successful examples of educational 
co-operation between Australia and its Asian 
neighbours. The program has helped to foster 





Continuum ‘85 chairperson Mr Ken Scarlett. The Continuum ‘85 exhibition featured displays of contemporary 
Japanese painting, sculpture and installations at eight galleries around Melbourne in September. {AIS photo). 
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Asia. Indeed, there have been few more effective 
means of providing Australians with a realistic 
sense of our geopolitical position or of giving 
people in countries in our region an understand- 
ing of Australia. 

Overseas students have been coming to this 
country since 1904, mainly from Asia. The 
Federal Government began to take a major 
interest in the program after the establishment of 
the Colombo Plan in 1950. Under this plan, 
various British Commonwealth countries mapped 
out a plan of technical educational co-operation 
and assistance for a number of developing coun- 
tries. Part of the plan involved assisting students 
from overseas to study in Australia — ‘Colombo 
Plan Students’ as they were known for many 
years; ‘sponsored students’ as they are referred to 
today. It is estimated that over a quarter of a 
million overseas students (both sponsored and 
private) have studied in Australia in the last 50 
years or so, and | believe that the mutual benefit 
and goodwill generated by that student contact 
are incalculable. 

The presence of Asian students in Australian 
institutions at various levels has enriched the 
educational environment. Apart from bringing 
about a greater awareness of the cultures from 
which they have come, overseas students have 
challenged some of the assumptions underlying 
Australian culture in a way which has stimulated 
intellectual growth. 

The appearance in our curriculums of programs 
offering Asian language and cultural studies has 
been a direct result of all these developments. It 
received a special impetus, | would suggest, from 
the Whitlam Government's historic recognition of 
China in 1972. 

Compared to even 10 years ago, many more 
Australian students at secondary and tertiary level 
now have the option of studying an Asian 
language, or participating in courses on Asian 
culture and history. 

And even without undertaking special courses, 
the average Australian student benefits from the 
fact that increasing awareness of the Asian region 
and Australia’s role within it is being reflected in 
text materials and course structures. 

| believe these developments represent genuine 
advances. 

At the same time, | question whether we can yet 
say that the Australian student body overall 
considers the Asian perspective an integral part of 
their courses. 

in the early 1970s there was a vigorous interest 
in establishing courses in Asian language, history 
and culture within our schools and tertiary institu- 
tions. Australia seemed to be realising for the first 
time its position in our region. 
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This encouragement was formalised with the 
establishment of the former Asian Studies Co- 
ordinating Committee which had a brief to fund 
projects that emphasised Asian studies. It also 
supported the professional development of 
teachers wishing to teach Asian culture. 

More recently, following consultations between 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Minister for 
Trade and myself, the Government agreed to set 
up a working party to investigate the feasibility of 
establishing an Asian Studies Council. 

There is no doubt that a strong case can be 
made out for a body to perform the kind of 
functions proposed for an Asian Studies Council. 
Essentially these functions are those of a ‘broker’ 
between the business community, the labour 
market, and governments on the one hand, and 
the education sector on the other. 

The working party will comprise a small group 
chaired by Mr Jim Scully, former Permanent Head 
of the Federal Department of Trade and now 
involved in the business sector, Other members of 
the working party include two of the chairpeople 
and discussion leaders at this conference: Elaine 
Mackay and Professor Jamie Mackie. The media is 
represented by Mr Max Suitch of the Fairfax 
group, and the Australian Education Council's 
representative is Mr Jim Giles, Assistant Director- 
General of the South Australian Department of 
Education. The Departments of Trade, Foreign 
Affairs, and Education are represented by senior 
officials. 

The working party has been asked to complete 
its work quickly and to report to us by 31 
December 1985. 

The findings of the working party may help us to 
understand why the increase in the variety of 
Asian Studies courses and the range of education- 
al institutions offering them has not yet been 
translated into substantial numbers of Australian 
students with an Asian component in their educa- 
tional attainments. 

At primary and secondary level, for example, 
Indonesian, the most popular Asian language, is 
studied by less than one per cent of students. This 
compares with between four and eight per cent for 
the most popular European languages. 

Less than four per cent of matriculation students 
in 1983 sat for one of our main Asian community 
languages, including Indonesian, Chinese, 
Japanese, Malay and Vietnamese. 

Similarly, while most Australian universities 
and colleges of advanced education offer one or 
more Asian languages, enrolments remain low, In 
some cases there has actually been a decline in 
tertiary student numbers. 

It also appears that except for Japanese, relative- 
ly few tertiary students continue beyond their first 
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year of language study. They, therefore, gain 
relatively little useable knowledge. 

Our Government has actively sought to im- 
prove this situation through policies which give 
effect to our commitment to the education of a 
multicultural society. 

We have funded the multicultural education 
program, costing about $5 million annually. This 
funds a variety of programs by schools and 
community groups on the recommendation of 
State and Territory Multicultural Education Com- 
mittees. Projects have included the production of 
Vietnamese resource materials and the develop- 
ment of Chinese curriculum materials in Victoria. 

The ethnic schools program gives financial 
assistance to ethnic organisations providing part- 
time programs of instruction in community lan- 
guages and cultures. 

We have provided funds to tertiary institutions 
to encourage them to introduce community lan- 
guages, particularly those currently not taught or 
under-represented at tertiary level. 

Selected professional organisations have been 
funded to develop cultural awareness teaching 
materials for use in their continuing education 
programs. And the Government has ensured that 
the current joint review of teacher education will 
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Borobudur temple in central Java which.was built by the Sailendra Kings of the eighth century. (Photo courtesy of 
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address the importance of including cultural 
awareness components in the preparation and 
professional development of teachers. 

But the Government’s role can best be de- 
scribed as one of support and active encourage 
ment: anything the Government does in educa 
tion requires consultation and co-operation wit! 
the States. 

The States themselves are undertaking signit 
cant work on the role of community languages 
and associated studies in schools. 

But there is a need to convince Australians in 
general, and business in particular, that it is in 
their interest to support, encourage and hire 
students who undertake language and othe! 
courses concerned with Asia. 

An examination of the operation of Australian 
companies doing business with Asian countries 
would show a command of English among Asian 
business leaders. Yet rarely if ever among Austra 
lian executives is there a reciprocal command of 
the language of a major trading partner, such as 
Japanese. 

And if translation services are necessary, wi 
often rely on the translating expertise of our Asian 
trading partners. 

This lack of knowledge of Asian language and 
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customs is acknowledged as a barrier to stronger 
commercial ties. Yet there seems to be no push for 
economic and business students to gain appropri- 
ate expertise in Asian language and culture. 

Until students are convinced that their efforts in 
this area of study are marketable, it is probable 
that student numbers in these subjects will remain 
marginal. Students may believe there are no jobs 
in Asian languages, and it does appear that 
corporations don’t want Asian language graduates 
unless they've also studied economics or accoun- 
tancy. 

This picture is a rather discouraging one, as | 
believe that Australia does need people with a 
solid proficiency in a range of Asian languages 
and a detailed knowledge of Asian culture, history 
and economics. 

One answer may lie in offering combined 
courses in language and a professional qualifica- 
tion. 

But we must also look to the school curriculum. 
We need specialists, but we also need general 
awareness of Asia in the school curriculum. 
Literature courses, environmental studies, and 
media courses alongside the traditional history, 
geography, economics and politics could all draw 
on the Asian experience with advantage. 

Nor should Australian studies be undertaken 
without incorporating the experience of Austra- 
lia’s Asian citizens and our country’s ties with 
Asia. 





My point is not simply that students need 
information about Asia or Asian cultures. They 
may in fact not need to know the annual tonnage 
of shipping in Shanghai or the rice crop in 
Thailand. What they do need is to be able to 
compare, contrast and reflect on experiences 
different from their own in space and time, to 
consider alternative world orders or alternative 
management techniques, to see commonalities 
and differences in experiences of colonisation, or 
of women’s liberation, or of technological 
change. Only such reflection can bring students to 
an understanding of their own environment, their 
own culture, their own potential. 

And here | would make a plea for some critical 
thinking about our perceptions of cultural differ- 
ences. For example, we often speak of Asian 
culture as though a dividing line could be drawn 
between what is Asian and what is European or 
Australian. In fact, the lines have never been as 
clear as that. We have always been united by 
common humanity, not only in the sense of 
sharing basic needs for food, clothing and shelter, 
but in that all cultures have, through the centuries, 
worked through those basic dilemmas of the 
relative claims of the individual and the group, of 
the established order as against challenge, and so 
forth. 

If we look at these problems in isolation we may 
think, for example, that women’s liberation is an 
issue which emerged in Australia in the 1960s, 
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and to which Asian culture stands in opposition. 
In doing so, we often forget both the variety of 
roles adopted by women in ‘traditional’ Asian 
societies, the many Asian women who have led a 
liberation struggle in the sense in which we 
understand it, and the many others who have 
been exposed to Western concepts of women’s 
liberation under economic and political condi- 
tions which have exposed them to a conflict of 
loyalty or have led to new syntheses of rights and 
duty. All these perspectives are lost if we simply 
think of ‘them’ and ‘us’. 

As people interested in Asia, you will have a 
key role to play in improving attitudes and 
perceptions. For besides convincing the public of 
the value of Asian studies to Australia, you have to 
develop programs which are relevant, interesting 
and, therefore, attractive to potential students. 

At a slightly different level, this conference may 
wish to consider the contribution which can be 
made through the Government's youth initiative, 
the Australian traineeship system. Young people 
aged 16 and 17 years will be undergoing 12 
months training in areas such as tourism and 
hospitality, retail, banking and finance. Our links 
with Asia are strong in these industries and there 
may well be a case for consideririg the curriculum 
content of the 13 weeks off-the-job training. 
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‘The Great Wall of China’. 
(Department of Foreign 
Affairs photo). 





Perhaps there is a need to sensitise young people 
so such things as cultural needs and differences 
and Asian languages so that they can appropriate- 
ly deal with Asian business-people and tourists. 

Finally, those of you here might ask yourselves 
why there is sometimes a lack of interest among 
the student population for courses in Asian 
language and culture. 

Perhaps learning a language is too difficult for 
our economic experts? 

Perhaps Asian languages are seen as too hard 
generally? 

Can we realistically expect students to put in 
the life-long effort involved in learning an Asian 
language if they will not necessarily make any use 
of it in their job? 

The answers to these and many other questions 
may reveal why there remains a gap between the 
concern and commitment to providing these 
courses and the perceptions of Australian students 
at all levels. 

Yours is a difficult task. Conferences such as this 
are an important step in drawing public attention 
to the needs in this area and its importance to 
Australia. 

| thank you for your interest and concern. We 
will all be the ultimate beneficiaries of your efforts 
and commitment. 
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Richness in diversity 


Edited speech by the Chairman of the Australian Institute of Multicultural Affairs, Dr David Penman, 
at the Asian Community Information and Resource Centre, in Melbourne, on 7 December: 


At the outset, let me say that | believe a majority 
of Australians welcome Asians, whether migrants 
or refugees. The Australian community as a whole 
recognises the value of immigration to the full 
development of this country’s potential and the 
role we should play in giving refuge to people 
who have been driven from their homes as a result 
of war and conflict. We are pleased that people 
from so many Asian countries have decided to 
make Australia their adopted home. 

Asian Australians have a role, or should I say, a 
number of important roles in a multicultural 
society. 

First, an educative role. | believe Asian com- 
munities should seek to participate as effectively 
as possible in community life and to create a 
greater awareness of their values and cultures 
within the broader community. 

In November 1981 the then Prime Minister, 
Malcolm Fraser, in his inaugural address to the 
Australian Institute of Multicultural Affairs, 
pointed out that multiculturalism is ‘far more than 
the passive tolerance of diversity’. He said ‘it 
encourages groups to be more open and to 
intereact, so that all Australians may learn and 
benefit from each other's heritages’. Asian Austra- 
lians should seek opportunities for interaction 
with the broader community, particularly where 
lack of English presents a barrier to communica- 
tion with the larger community. Australians have 
much to learn from the great religions of Asia: 
Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism. Muslims, for 
example, form 1.02 per cent of Australia’s popula- 
tion. This would of course include non-Asians. | 
was disappointed to find that the 1981 Census did 
not contain information relating to Hindus but | 
am pleased to say that the 1986 Census will rectify 
this omission. We already have growing popula- 
tions of persons adhering to these faiths and it is 
important for the process of dialogue to be 
actively encouraged. 

Australians also need to be educated about the 
importance of learning Asian languages. | am 
pleased to say that in six Anglican schools in 
Melbourne Indonesian is taught; in another six 
Japanese is offered and Chinese is also among the 
Asian languages taught. 

Secondly, Asian Australians have a significant 
role in sharing the richness of the ancient cultures 
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and religion from which they derive their great 
traditions of family, hospitality and the arts, and to 
seek to retain the best of these traditions in a 
multicultural Australia. 

By their ‘visible difference’ Asian communities 
are a living testimony to the multicultural nature 
of Australian society. Many Asian influences have 
become part of the warp and woof of Australian 
life. Nowadays every local community seems to 
have its yoga and meditation class. Tae kwon do, 
tai chi, karate are everyday terms. And acupunc- 
ture and shiatsu are increasingly preferred options 
in health care. 

There are, however, other elements of Asian life 
which have much greater significance for the well 
being of the community at large. 

For example, Asian patterns of kinship and 
extended family — embracing aunts, uncles, 
cousins — are little understood in Australia. The 
potential of these family patterns to provide 
security, emotional support and care of weaker 
members is beginning to be recognised by work- 
ers in the ‘caring’ professions, though the values 
which underpin these social structures cut across 
the highly individualistic and materialistic values 
of most western industrial civilisations, 

Asians are also renowned for their love of 
children. Asian parents are protective and con- 
cerned to allow their children to be children. On 
the other hand, subjected to intense media and 
peer group pressure, young Australians are ex- 
pected to be ‘adult’, to be independent, and to 
make their own decisions. They often do not have 
the chance to be simply ‘children’, and with 
precipitate haste lose their youth and idealism. 

The aged, of course, have an honoured place in 
Asian societies. Old age in all Asian cultures is not 
the stage of being ‘past it’ or ‘pensioned off’. 
‘Elders’ are treated with filial respect and have an 
important role within the family structure. 

Asian communities also bring to Australia 
traditions of great delicacy and sensitivity in 
human relations, expressed in concern for the 
feelings of others, politeness, respect. Their reli- 
gious and cultural traditions of fidelity, filial piety 
and compassion can only enhance the quality of 
life in their adopted country, if they are shared. 

The Asian attitudes of discipline, hard work and 
self help, the love of learning and the pursuit of 
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excellence are exemplified in the rapid trans- 
formation taking place in countries of the Asian 
Pacific region. Asian-Australians have similarly 
distinguished themselves in business, the profes- 
sions and self-employment. 

What is not often recognised, in Australia 
particularly, is that many Asian societies have a 
long experience of multiculturalism, e.g. Singa- 
pore, Malaysia, Burma, Sri Lanka etc. Though 
communal tensions and violence erupt from time 
to time, which shock and appal, Asian societies 
on the whole represent a remarkable example of 
‘unity in diversity’: multiculturalism is not divisive 
but inequality and injustice cause division and 
strife. 

Many of the fine values of family life, such as 
respect for parents and the elderly, mutual co- 
operation and concern for the weaker members of 
the family, have already been largely lost to many 
Western civilisations in the wake of the industrial 
and post-industrial experience. Nevertheless, they 
remain of fundamental importance for the harmo- 
nious and full development of the community. | 
believe Asian communities have a role in preserv- 
ing these values and sharing them with the 
broader community. 

Thirdly, Asian communities have a critical role 
as ‘bridge builders’ between Australia and the 
Asia Pacific region. While at the level of govern- 
ment, the geo-political reality of Australia’s situa- 
tion has been recognised, the Australian commun- 
ity as a whole is dragging its feet, afraid of being 


‘taken over’ or ‘swamped’ by what some would - 


like to think of as an ‘Asian invasion’. 

The other day, | was speaking with an Indian- 
Australian who commented that migrants from the 
Commonwealth countries of Asia form a signifi- 
cant proportion of all Asian migrants. These 
people are usually English-speaking and have an 
understanding of and familiarity with British 
institutions. She felt that these communities are 
well placed to play a significant role in developing 
a greater awareness among the community of the 
need for closer links with the Asia Pacific region, 
but that on the whole, the Asian community tends 
to hang back avoid getting involved. 

| decided to have a look at ABS (1981) figures 
for migrants from the Commonwealth countries of 
Asia and former British colonies and found that 
indeed the population from these countries 
accounted for about half the Asian population. 
Further, for the purpose of the exercise, if one 
were to exclude refugee populations, the percen- 
tage rose to 64.5 per cent. Finding this rather an 
interesting exercise, | then added the Filipino 
population (being English-speaking) which gave 
me a figure of 72.3 per cent of the Asian 
population as being English-speaking. In his book 
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All for Australia Professor Blainey commented 
‘immigrants who look different, whose culture 
is different, require far more than others that 
passport to the new land — a knowledge of its 
language’. That 72.3 per cent of one group of 
immigrants towards whom his comments were 
directed are English-speaking is something Profes- 
sor Blainey might like to ponder. Asian refugees 
also have their special gifts — their tenacity and. 
hard work, their dedication to educating them- 
selves so that they can take their proper place in 
community affairs. Has anyone noticed, in recent 
years, how often it is that a Vietnamese student 
tops the list in many a school. The refugee 
community is also rich in professional skills which 
cannot be properly used because of lack of 
English. There is a great need to support these 
communities in the settlement process, which will 
help them in reaching their full potential. 

However, as | mentioned earlier, Asian mig- 
rants and refugees tend to maintain a low profile 
in the community and should be encouraged to 
adopt a more assertive stance in local and 
national affairs. | would like to recall Professor 
Jayasuriya’s remarks at your inaugural confer- 
ence: 

‘_, it would indeed be a tragedy if the skills 

and talents and diverse abilities of Asian Austra- 

lians are not properly harnessed, in pursuing a 

key avenue of development in Australian socie- 

ty, namely the integration of Australia in the 

Asian-Pacific region.’ 

Asian Australians must have the courage and 
must be encouraged to participate fully and 
actively in the pursuit of Australia’s national goals 
of development and achievement. The ‘bridge 
building’ role also means that Asiar Australians 
can help the community in developing a world 
view which, while maintaining the ties which link 
Australia to British values and tradition, can be 
expanded to take cognisance of emerging and 
developing ties with Asia and the inescapable 
reality that the future well-being of Australia is 
very much linked with that of the Asia Pacific 
region. 

Fourthly, Asian communities should have a 
caring role in supporting the disadvantaged in- 
dividuals and groups among them, especially re- 
fugees and persons experiencing language diffi- 
culties, lone youth and women, and to assist them 
in understanding their rights and responsibilities. 

Unfortunately, when Asian people come to 
Australia their cultural traditions are often felt to 
be under threat. And sometimes they are caught 
up by the tensions between old and new ways. 

Several papers presented at your recent confer- 
ence expressed concern at the erosion of tradi- 
tional values of family life. 
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Greek family in East Bentleigh, Melbourne. (AIS photo). 


Asians, in common with other migrant groups, 
experience considerable stress in the parental role 
in trying to determine a frame of values of the new 
social environment of their children. For example, 
children are ‘mainstreamed’ almost immediately 
on arrival and rapidly assimilate the values of their 
peers, causing conflict and uncertainty in family 
relationships. 

One particularly poignant example given at the 
conference was in regard to a grandparent who 
had reprimanded her granddaughter for failing to 
look after a sibling. The girl threatened to call the 
police, and the grandparent fled the home, 
seeking refuge with friends. 

Non-English-speaking families are particularly 
disadvantaged, as their children, deprived of 
regular learning programs in the mother tongue, 
quickly lose facility in the language. This has 
serious immediate consequences for family life as 
well as long-term social effects, particularly in 
regard to the situation of the aged. A recent study 
carried out by the Timorese community (one of 
the newer refugee settler groups) pointed to the 
isolation of parents, caused by the language 
barrier within the home, in regard to the educa- 
tion of their children. Similarly, the isolation and 
neglect of the elderly is often seen as being the 
result of the ‘Australianisation’ of the second 
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generation. Family life in the context of male- 
female relationships is also subject to change as 
women often take on the role of bread-winner and 
Asian communities are now experiencing the 
problems this can bring. 

Last year you will recall, during the debate on 
immigration sparked off by what | believe to be 
misguided and misinformed statements by Profes- 
sor Blainey, it was suggested that the pace of 
intake of Asian migrants and refugees was ahead 
of public opinion. The effect of these statements 
caused not only deep concern among many 
Asian-Australians who have made Australia their 
home, but it also gave considerable support to that 
minority of Australians who would like, by 
implication, to have two classes of citizens in 
Australia. Advocating restrictions effectively rele- 
gates Asian to second class citizenship because 
they would be denied the opportunity for family 
reunion, etc. 

Happily, Prime Minister Hawke vehemently 
rejected the idea of first and second class 
citizenship as unbecoming and unacceptable to 
our democratic traditions. It is important to 
recognise that small vocal minorities, who con- 
tinue to propagate their monocultural view, do 
have an impact on the community and that 
strenuous efforts must be made on a continuing 
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basis by education and persuasion to change 
these negative attitudes. 

Speaking for a moment as Archbishop for the 
Anglican diocese of Melbourne, | can say we are 
concerned at all levels of community life to raise 
awareness of these issues. At an ecumenical level 
we have considered the challenges of full com- 
munion with the churches of the Philippines, 
North India, South India and Pakistan. The need to 
draw closer to the orthodox churches has been 
recognised, as well as the question of relations 
with other faiths. 

| believe these types of initiatives need to be 
explored at every level and at every opportunity. 


Role of the ethnic community in regard to main- 
streaming 


| have been asked to comment on the role of the 
ethnic community in regard to mainstreaming. 

In broad terms, ethnic communities have a 
| significant role to play i in working for the achieve- 

ment of structural change in Australian society; a 

change which will facilitate diversification of 

mainstream services to make them truly reflective 
of the multicultural reality; a change which, as 

Professor Jayasuriya pointed out, brings about a 

society in which diversity and equality are recon- 

ciled, 
Specifically, this role presents a number of 
challenges to ethnic communities: 

è to participate in, and assert the right to partici- 
pate in all levels of social, economic and 
political life; to establish a stake in the broader 
community and not just ‘ethnic affairs’; to 
familiarise themselves with community and 
national issues and respond appropriately to 
issues of local and national significance; 

è to continue to play a catalytic role in sensitising 
mainstream services to the needs of ethnic 
groups-communities and diversifying their 
service delivery accordingly; 

® to continue to assert the right of ethnic groups 
to establish and maintain ethno-specific ser- 
vices where appropriate; 

® to work for the establishment in schools of 
language maintenance programs which will 
facilitate the development of a bilingual and 
multilingual community with capacity to deliv- 
er diversified services. [The importance of 
language maintenance in the context of family 
life and aged care has been referred to earlier]; 

® to campaign for adequate English language 
teaching for non-English-speaking communities 
in order to facilitate: 
® the smooth integration of children into main- 

stream education; 
— the re-entry of overseas qualified persons 
into their professions; and 
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— the retaining of non-English-speaking work- 
ers who are displaced from the workforce as 
a result of technological change. 


Future directions of the Australian institute of 
Multicultural Affairs 


Finally, | have been asked to speak briefly on 
future directions of the Institute. 

it may be worthwhile summarising the objects 
of its establishment, following amendment to the | 
Act earlier this year. | 


The objects of the Institute include dada see 


ment in Australia of an awareness of the diverse 

cultures within the Australian community and an 

appreciation of the contribution of those cultures 
to the enrichment of the community; promotion of 
tolerance, understanding, harmonious rela- 
tionships, and mutual esteem among the different 
cultural groups; promotion of a cohesive Austra- 
lian society within the legal and political structure 
of the Australian society; and promotion of a just 
and equitable society that accepts people 
irrespective of their particular ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds, and affords members of the differ- 
ence cultural groups and ethnic communities the 
effective opportunity to participate in Australian 
society and to achieve their own potential. 

The amendments, incorporated in this sum- 
mary, were designed to give the Institute a higher 
profile in the community. They also recognise the 
place of Aboriginal issues within the ambit of its 
policy advice and educational roles. 

| see a number of concerns shaping the 

Institute’s future direction. Let me think aloud on 

some of them: 

è there is obviously an ongoing need to keep 
clarifying what multiculturalism means in Au- 
stralian society. It is not simply a recognition of 
the demographic reality. Nor is it only a 
question of cultural co-existence, or a matter of 
cultural interaction and cross-culturation. is it 
an expectation that the dominant culture will 
continually expand and reshape in response to 
these movements? Or is Australian multicultur- 
alism a set of core traditions and values 
surrounded by other elements of culture deriv- 
ing from different ethnic origins or geographic 
location. There are immense policy implica- 
tions in the consideration of these issues and it 
will be the Institute’s role to continue to 
contribute to the development of a concept of 
multiculturalism which is relevant to the whole 
Australian community; 

@ the issue of ‘mainstreaming’ is one of increasing 
concern and discussion. ‘Mainstreaming’ in the 
institute's view is the expansion and diversifica- 
tion of general programs and services to meet 
the needs of all groups in the community. This 
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is not to deny the role and relevance of 
ethno-specific services. In addition, embedded 
in the notion of ‘mainstreaming’ are those of 
affirmative action and equal opportunity. 

In these terms | believe it will be important 
for the Institute to take a more assertive role in 
promoting the strategies of ‘mainstreaming’ and 
in sensitising major sections (for example, the 
ABC, police force, community services) of the 
community to multicultural issues; 
following the amendment of its Act to include 
Aboriginal peoples within the policy ambit of 
multiculturalism, the Institute has before it the 
task of determining what philosophy and 
Strategies it needs to develop in order to 
facilitate the full expression of Aboriginal tradi- 
tions and values within the cultural mosaic. 
Such acceptance is intrinsic to development of 
a concept of multiculturalism relevant to the 
whole community. 

The importance, and also the difficulty of this 
task should not be underestimated. 

As Australia moves towards its third century 
of European- and Asian-settlement, the issue of 
Aboriginal rights must be resolved and a 
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national reconciliation occur which will prop- 
erly recognise the place of the Aboriginal 
communities in Australian life. This involves 
the process of close consultation with Aborigin- 
al communities and organisations and en- 
couraging their participation in the affairs of the 
Institute; 

@ all Australians do not yet understand that 
Australian society is a multicultural one, com- 
posed of people from diverse ethnic, cultural 
and linguistic background and there is a signifi- 
cant community education task to ensure that 
they understand the notions of Australian socie- 
ty ‘as it is’ and ‘as it ought to be’; 

@ in the immediate future, the Institute will be 
seeking to clarify its role and responsibilities in 
regard to the 1986 review of post-arrival 
services for migrants. 
| would like to take the opportunity to wish the 

Asian Community Information and Resource Cen- 
tre and its newly elected management committee 
good success in the important task which lies 
ahead, and for the contribution that it will be 
making to the further development of our multi- 
cultural society. 


‘Images of Vietnam’ exhibition held 
at the National Australia Bank 
Gallery, Collins Street, Melbourne. 
(Photo coutesy of Institute of 
Multiculturalism). 
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UNICEF: immunisation for all by 1990 


if immunisation coverage remains at today’s levels, then the next 10 years will see 20 million children 
dead from measles, 10 million from tetanus, six million from whooping cough, and almost three million 
paralysed for life by polio. The vaccines to protect children against these viruses have been available for 
20 years and the annual cost of fully immunising every child born into the world would be less than the 


price of three advanced fighter planes. 


With statistics such as these, UNICEF’s 1986 
State of the World’s Children report launches an 
all-out appeal for the immunisation of all children 
by the UN target date of 1990. ‘Several nations are 
already moving to within striking distance of that 
goal,’ says UNICEF’s Executive Director James 
Grant, ‘and new vaccine technologies and new 
ways of organising mass immunisation mean that 
all nations could now achieve it.’ 

in total, 40 nations are now sharply accelerating 
‘their immunisation programs towards the 1990 
goal and, in the last year, the two largest nations in 
the world have made a public commitment to it. 
in India, where over a million children die each 
year from vaccine-preventable diseases, Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi has announced that the 
immunisation of all children is to be the ‘living 
memorial’ to his mother, the late Indira Gandhi. In 
China, President Li Xian-Nian has announced that 
immunisation levels will reach at least 85 per cent 
in all provinces by the end of 1988. 

Meeting the 1990 goal would prevent more 
than three million deaths each year among the 
world’s under-fives. 

Overall, the demand for vaccines has trebled in 
the last two years. Only a few years ago, says the 
UNICEF report, immunisation was reaching only 
about five per cent of the developing world’s 
children. But in the last two years, several nations 
have pushed their coverage rates up to 60 per 
cent, 70 per cent or even 80 per cent. 

This sudden surge of progress is being brought 
about by two breakthroughs. The first is a ‘supply 
breakthrough’ in the development of more heat- 
stable vaccines and the training of many 
thousands of immunisation teams in the 1980s. 
Courses sponsored by WHO and UNICEF, for 
example, have trained at least 17 000 immunisa- 
tion professionals from over 100 nations. 

But the really important breakthrough is not in 
supply but in the demand for immunisation. ‘It has 
not been uncommon,’ says Grant, ‘for only 25 per 
cent of children to be vaccinated even when 
immunisation services were available.” The main 
reason is the difficulty of getting to clinics and the 
fact that most parents have not been informed 
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‘fully and forcefully and frequently enough’ of the K 
necessity for a full course of immunisations. —— 


‘To inform many tens of millions of parents of = 


the when and the where and the why of im- 
munisation, and to get many more millions of 
children to the right place at the right time on 
several separate occasions each year,’ says the 
report, ‘is a massive organisational and com- 
munications task which usually far exceeds the 
capacity and the experience of over-stretched 
medical services.’ 

Those medical services, in any case, normally 
only reach about 25 per cent of the population in 
most developing countries. ‘Something special is 
therefore needed,’ says UNICEF, ‘if the world’s 
most powerful public health technology is to be 
taken off the pedestal of its vast potential and put 
to everyday work in millions of villages and 
neighbourhoods.’ 

The ‘something special’ which occupies much 
of the 1986 State of the World’s Children report is 
the idea of ‘social mobilisation’ — drawing in 
every possible organisation and using every possi- 
ble channel of communication to help make 
vaccines more available and to make sure that 
every parent knows the importance of immunisa- 
tion. 

This last year has had some outstanding exam- 
ples of this ‘social mobilisation’ — and some 
impressive results. 

in Brazil, no less than 400 000 volunteers have 
manned 90000 immunisation posts on two 
National Vaccination Days each year to bring 
immunisation to within walking distance of 
almost every family. At the same time, immunisa- 
tion ‘ads’ have beer broadcast up to 20 times a 
day on radio and television and reminders have 
gone out with everything from bank statements 
and lottery tickets to church sermons and half- 
time announcements in Brazil’s packed football 
stadiums. The result has been the virtual wiping 
out of polio and the immunisation of over 60 per 
cent of Brazil’s children against the major killer 
diseases. 

In Colombia, over 120 000 volunteers have 
helped to immunise 75 per cent of the nation’s 
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children on National Vaccination Days which 
have been given the kind of media coverage 
normally reserved for national elections. Over 
200 000 teachers promoted the campaign in the 
schools and 2000 priests preached immunisation 
from the pulpit on the Sundays before each 
vaccination day. 

In Turkey, an immunisation drive has just been 
launched and over four million children have 
been vaccinated in the first round. The campaign 
is headed by the health services but backed by all 
government departments, the mass media, the 
primary-school teachers, the voluntary organisa- 
tions, the business community, and many 
thousands of volunteers. On the Friday before the 
first round of vaccinations, the message about the 
need for immunisation went out in 54 000 mos- 
ques throughout the nation. 

The UNICEF report cites more than 20 cases of 
nations now using similar approaches to acceler- 
ate immunisation coverage. ‘The health services 
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The lives of close to 1.5 million children 
have been saved in 1985 in the develop- 
ing countries by the spread of two cheap 
and simple techniques that protect chil- 
dren; — immunisation and oral rehydra- 
tion therapy. (UNICEF photo). 


have provided the technology and the medical 
expertise for all these achievements,’ says the 
report, ‘but the technology and the know-how has 
been made available to 80 per cent instead of 20 
per cent because it has been geared to working 
through a whole range of organised resources 
with a ‘social reach’ going far beyond the regular 
outreach of the health services themselves.’ 


‘In most, if not all, of these cases, the mobilisa- 
tion of a society’s resources on such a scale 
behind such a goal has been made possible by the 
decision of a nation’s political leaders to put their 
own personal and political commitment, and their 
government's financial and organisational re- 
sources, behind the effort to immunise the vast 
majority of the nation’s children.’ 


‘Success has been made possible,’ concludes 
UNICEF, ‘by a nation’s leaders seeing that there is 
now a goal which is both dramatically important 
and realistically achievable.’ 
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Colombia: child survival plan 


UNICEF 


Extract from the speech by President Belisario Betancur, at the launching of the Plan for Child Survival 
and Development in Colombia, on 19 December 1984. From UNICEF's State of the World’s Children 


Report for 1986. 


We are proud to be the vanguard of programs and actions recommended by UNICEF in its report on 


The State of the World’s Children and by the World Health Organisation in its plan for Health for All by- oo 


the year 2000 ... 


We have embarked on a significant change in 
our approach to health education and the promo- 
tion of new technologies. We have begun to 
mobilise all services and all sectors of the 
community behind actions such as the recent 
national vaccination campaign which, you will 
recall, has had an international echo. 
~ Nevertheless, | know that we still need deeper 
and more aggressive action. Every year in Col- 
ombia, 60 000 children under five still die from 
eminently preventable causes. They die from 
diarrhoea, respiratory infections, problems during 
delivery, and malnutrition ... 

The most elementary human principles prevent 
us from allowing this situation to continue. 

Therefore, today we are committing ourselves 
before the entire world: we are committing 
ourselves to preventing, during the next five years, 
the deaths of 60000 children every year. To 
achieve this, we are going to put all the resources 
of our nation, under the leadership of the Ministry 
of Health, behind a Plan for Child Survival. 

This plan will be the most spectacular advance 
in Colombia’s health for many years ... 

We are going to reach each house, each one of 
our 3.6 million children under five years of age. 

We are going to reach them in order to work 
with them, and with their families, towards 
implementing simple actions of proven effective- 
ness in the protection of children’s health. 

We are going to distribute oral rehydration salts 
to all corners of Colombia so that no children die 
from diarrhoea. 

We are going to keep immunising our children 
until there are no more cases of vaccine- 
preventable disease. 

We are going to give food supplement to our 
children, to babies under two, and to pregnant 
women in nutritional danger. And we are going to 
provide adequate treatment to children suffering 
from acute respiratory infections. 

But above all we are going to make an even 
greater effort with all the mass media, with the 
participation of all of you, and of the entire 
community, to educate fathers and mothers so 
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that they acquire simple knowledge and simple 
methods for guaranteeing the health and life of 
their children. | 

To do this, we will draw up plans involving all 
health personnel and young people . . . But we are 
also seeking the participation of the religious 
community, the military, the police, the Red 
Cross, the voluntary organisations, the trade un- 
ions, the community action boards, the co- 
operatives — in other words, everybody in our 
nation, with the invaluable support of the World 
Health Organisation and UNICEF. 

Let us recall that in dramatic and crucial 
moments in the history of mankind, many coun- 
tries have called upon all the human resources of 
their nation, and especially their youth. Unfortu- 
nately, they have usually called upon them for the 
purposes of war. Today, Colombia has decided to 
call upon all the resources and capacities of our 
nation not to go to war, but on the contrary, to 
carry out the noble task of saving the lives of 
thousands and thousands of Colombian children. 

There is no valid reason for further delay. And 
there is no pre-ordained reason why the develop- 
ing nations should not tread the same path to full 
immunisation as was beaten by the industrialised 
world a generation ago. For like many of the other 
powerful low-cost basic health strategies available 
to the developing world today, immunisation 
could become a contributing cause rather than an 
eventual consequence of economic growth and 
comprehensive health care. It is clear that there is 
a long-term connection between the mental and 
physical development of children and the social 
and economic development of their nations. And 
basic steps towards protecting the lives and health 
and normal growth of the young are, therefore, a 
slowly maturing but exceptionally high-yielding 
investment in economic development itself. 

There are also shorter-term economic benefits. 
In the industrialised world, the immediate econo- 
mic gains from immunisation programs have by 
now almost been forgotten. But to take the United 
States as an example, the present cost of vaccina- 
tion programs against three of the common 
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infectious diseases comes out at $96 million a 
year. Without this program, the cost to society of 
dealing with those three diseases (for hospital 
treatment and rehabilitation) would be at least 
$1400 million a year — meaning that approx- 
imately $14 is saved for every $1 invested in the 
vaccination program. Similarly, the United States 
is now saving $500 million a year on measles 
treatment — for an outlay of only $50 million a 
year on preventing measles by immunisation 
programs. According to Dr William Foege, former 
Director of the United States Centers for Disease 
Control and now head of the international Task 
Force on Child Survival: ‘The return on such an 
investment in the developing world, where mor- 
bidity and mortality for measles are higher, would 
be even greater a preliminary analysis of 
vaccine programs in the Ivory Coast, for example, 
suggests the benefit to cost ratio may well exceed 
20:1. 


New technologies 


So far, it has been convenient to discuss the 
technology of immunisation and the strategies for 
making it more widely available as two separate 
components. In practice, of course, technological 
changes can have a significant effect on both 
supply and demand. 

And today, vaccine technology has moved on 
to the point where a nation’s ability to reach high 
levels of immunisation coverage has become 
significantly less dependent on its level of overall 
economic development. 

It has been commonplace for some years, for 
example, for two drops of oral polio vaccine to be 
administered by village health workers. But recent 
trials in Central and South America have shown 
that children can also be injected with vaccine — 
against DPT and measles — using disposable 
syringes in the hands of community volunteers 
with a few hours well-thought-out training. And as 
this report goes to press, trials are beginning in 
Guatemala with the ‘Ezeject’ system of vaccina- 


Si a aN ae an eat to ee 

'. The Task Force for Child Survival was formed at a 
high-level meeting in Bellagio, Italy, in 1984, to assist 
selected countries in increasing and sustaining im- 
munisation coverage, to identify research needs in 
the field of immunisation, and to mobilise resources 
for immunisation programs. The Task Force was 
established by, and reports to, five agencies con- 
cerned with child health: WHO, UNICEF, the World 
Bank, the United Nations Development Program 
(UNDP), and the Rockefeller Foundation. The Bella- 
gio group held its second major meeting, ‘Bellagio I’, 
at Cartagena, Colombia. in October 1985. 
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‘The most important goal is to protect the development 
of the next generation of children’ — ‘The State of the 
World’s Children 1986 report’. (UNICEF photo). 


tion in which both vaccine and needle come 
packed together in a single-shot disposable plastic 
syringe. As yet, there has been no complete 
evaluation of this method and the syringe-needle- 
vaccine package is not in commercial 
production.?: 

But in the last few years, more conventional 
kinds of disposable syringe have demonstrated 
their power to extend the outreach of immunisa- 
tion’s arm in settings as different as Pakistan, El 
Salvador, Brazil, and the Dominican Republic. 


Se N NAA OLE SRE ee SENT TT I eT A A AEA 

2. Specific training is required to use the ‘Ezeject’ 
method of vaccination. An evaluation of the field 
trials now under way among a group of 2000 children 
in Guatemala should be available by early 1986. 
Pioneering trials with the ‘Ezeject’ system were 
conducted in the United States and Costa Rica during 
1976 and 1977, but there is a need for further field 
evaluation. 
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Islam and human rights 


An article by Kathleen Taperell, Assistant Secretary, Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet a 7 


ISLAM AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


currently on secondment to the Department of Foreign Affairs: 


‘and believe that fundamental rights and freedom according to Islam are an integral part of the oe 


islamic faith... 


introduction 


Perceptions of life in contemporary Islamic 
societies are inevitably coloured by the extremism 
so often captured by the camera. Those images 
provide a poor basis for understanding Islamic 
thought and tradition. They have moreover led 
some people to believe that human rights and 
islam are incompatible. 

This article explores the relationship between 
islam and human rights, and finds that there is no 
fundamental inconsistency between Islam and the 
goals and standards enshrined in the Universal 
Declaration on Human Rights, the International 
Covenant and Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights or the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights. 

Part 1 of the article considers the relationship 
between Islam and human rights in the light of 
islamic tradition and belief. Part 2 considers 
certain aspects of Islamic law and practice which 
have been the subject of criticism in the West and 
in human rights forums. They are the ordained 
penalties of Islamic law, the status of women and 
religious tolerance. 


Human rights and Islamic tradition 


An Islamic view of human rights 


Allahbukhsh K. Brohi, in his paper Human 
Rights and Duties in Islam: A Philosophic 
Approach (in Salem Azzam (ed.), Islam and 
Contemporary Society, Longman 1982), main- 
tains that in the Islamic conception of things, there 
are no human rights; there are only human duties. 
Any rights which devolve on individuals are an 
extension of the believer's duty to God. Brohi sees 
expressions of the Western view of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms as attempts to delimit 
the power of States. In Islam, he writes, having 
regard to the principles upon which the Muslim 
State is founded, abuses of power cannot arise. 
The ruler has no will of his own since he has 
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— Dhaka Declaration on Human Rights in Isl | n, : . eae 
Meeting of Islamic Foreign Ministers, 1984. 0000 


ernie. 


surrendered his will to God. His power is not his a a 
own because all power belongs to God. That o ž  = 


power is delegated only so that it can be exercised 

beneficially. Should the ruler violate the condi- 

tion, he is accountable to his humblest subject. A 

victim of the abuse of power has the absolute right 

to claim redress, and that is the most effective 
attribute of a just society. 

Brohi believes that Islam and the secular 
philosophies of the West have hardly anything in 
common. Nevertheless, he takes a number of 
rights set out in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights (UDHR), the International Cove- 
nant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) and the 
International Covenant for Economic Social and 
Cultural Rights (ICESCR) and, by reference to the 
Quran (Koran) and the Sunna of the Prophet, 
demonstrates that those rights have a basis in 
islam. 

They are: 

è the right to life and property, which the 
Prophet ensured when he said: 

‘Your blood and your property are sacrosanct 
until you meet your Lord, as this day and this 
month are holy ... know that every Muslim 
is a Muslim’s brother, and that the Muslims 
are brethren. It is only lawful to take from a 
brother what he gives you willingly.’ 

@ the rights to freedom of opinion and express- 
ion, recognised early in Islam. Muslims used to 
inquire from the Prophet whether his decision 
was based on divine revelation. If it was not, 
they freely expressed their own opinions. Sura 
32 verse 48 of the Quran says: 

‘And whose affairs are (decided) by Counsel 
among themseives.’ 

From this Brohi derives an obligation of every 

islamic government to consult the people. 

@ the right to freedom of religion and conscience 
is guaranteed by the Quran: 

‘There is no compulsion in religion,’ 
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© the right to equality is guaranteed in Islam. The 
Prophet said: 
‘O! people, your God is one, your father is 
one. No Arab has superiority over a non- 
Arab as no Non-Arab has superiority over an 
Arab, neither does a man of brown colour 
enjoy superiority over a man of black colour, 
nor does a black man enjoy superiority over 
a man of brown colour, except by piety.’ 

Only righteous conduct makes one person 

superior to another: 
ʻO mankind! Lo! we have created you male 
and female and have made you into nations 
and tribes so that you may know one 
another. Lo! the noblest of you in the sight of 
Allah is he who is best in conduct.’ 

Equality before the law is based in Islamic 

tradition: 
‘Fram Urwah who reported from ‘Ayesha 
who said that Usamah once recommended a 
woman to the Prophet. The Prophet said, 
some nations before you were destroyed, 
because they inflicted punishment on the 
lower class of people but did not punish the 
members of the higher class (when they 
committed a crime). By Him in whose hands 
is my life, if my daughter Fatimah did this, | 
will cut her hand.’ 

In early Islamic history the caliphs were sued by 

ordinary citizens and were tried by judges. 
è anumber of Sura deal with social and 
economic rights. Islam’s system of Zakat or 
poor-tax provides protection against extreme 
proverty. The Prophet said: 
‘God has laid down on them a Sadaqah (tax) 
which is taken from the rich and returned to 
the poor.’ 

Brohi concludes that Islam’s principles of 


private and public conduct are designed to- 


achieve ‘worthwhile goals, truer ideals and 
abiding values, such as justice, freedom and 
equality.’ Believers are to strive to free the world 
from political, economic, social and cultural 
constraints. The brotherhood of man will come 
about as a result of spiritual transformation and 
only when that transformation takes place in the 
heart and soul of men will there be recognition or 
respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. 


The universality of human rights concepts 


Whether or not a devout Muslim accepts the 
human rights concepts set out in the Universal 
Declaration on Human Rights, the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights and the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights as having validity as an 
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expression of collective human idealism or as 
deriving legitimacy from religious teachings, 
matters little, provided that the concepts attract 
universal acceptance. 

In the West human rights were won after long 
and difficult struggles against authority. Their 
expression in the laws and constitutions of nation 
States represents victory against oppression, and 
underpins democracy itself. In Islam human rights 
doctrine is theocentric rather than secular (and 
judicial). The concepts of participation, consulta- 
tion and egalitarianism have been part of Islam 
since the time of the Prophet, the ruler of the first 
Islamic State. Power belongs to God; the ruler is 
merely the trustee of that power. Islam emphasises 
duties rather than rights (the duty of a ruler to the 
community, the duty of the rich to the poor) and 
the community rather than the individual. Mus- 
lims are deeply suspicious of the West's emphasis 
on the individual, which they see as detrimental to 
the welfare of the community. 

Muslim emphasis on the community leads to 
the advocacy of collective rights. In General 
Assembly debates between 1948 and 1950 the 
representative of Saudi Arabia said that the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights was based 
largely on Western patterns of culture, frequently 
at variance with patterns of culture of Eastern 
States, though ‘that did not mean that the 
Declaration went counter to the latter, even if it 
did not conform to them’. Representatives of 
Afghanistan, Egypt and Lebanon were among 
those who insisted that economic rights were an 
integral part of human rights. Afghanistan and 
Saudi Arabia proposed that the Human Rights 
Commission should study the right of people and 
nations to self determination, a right to which 
representatives of Muslim States attach consider- 
able importance. This Islamic perspective must be 
an important factor in the Third World’s approach 
to third generation or collective rights (such as the 
right to development) in United Nations debates. 

Nevertheless, human rights concepts evolved in 
the West can be argued as having universal 
validity. Like the other monotheistic religions, 
Islam provides a basis for a view of human 
behaviour which incorporates the ideals of 
equality, justice, freedom from fear, freedom from 
want. The need to consider the relationship 
between human rights and Islam arises less 
because of any incompability between the inter- 
national instruments and Islamic teachings than 
because the claim is made by authoritarian 
regimes in some Islamic countries that actions 
which might be considered to be breaches of 
international human rights standards are justified 
by Islamic law and tradition. The implication is 
then that the critic has attacked Islam itself, 
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Islamic tradition 


islam is 1500 years old, the most recent of the 
great religions. Islamic belief is based on the 
Quran, the word of God revealed to the Prophet, 
Muhammad, on the Sunna, that is the body of 
tradition or precedent, and on the Shari’a, or 
divine law. 

Islam is not monolithic. There are many 
different schools of Islamic thought. Islamic 
practice varies from time to time, from place to 
place, and from one political system to another. 
Indeed it is very diverse and consequently very 
tolerant internally. There is no body of dogma, no 
council, no church, no priesthood, no vows, no 
sacraments, merely different schools of law. 

During the first four centuries of Islam, tradition 
was interpreted, defined and systematised. Since 
then, and particularly since the 19th century, 
ijtihad, independent thought, has allowed for 
reinterpretation or modernisation of law and prac- 
tice. Without ijtihad modernisation would be 
impossible since the Quran, the Sunna and the 
Shari'a are expressions of religion which cannot 
be challenged. The government of an Islamic 
country must, if it wishes to modernise its code of 
law, consult the ulema, those learned in the law. If 
a sufficient body of learned opinion supports a 
new interpretation of the Shari'a, then the law 
may be changed without any breach of religion or 
tradition. 


The Sunna 


The Sunna is a central concept of Islamic law, a. 


body of precedent or normative custom, and 
eventually idealised practice, and consequently 
an obstacle to innovation. Originally the rules 
were political rather then legal. Many rules, 
particularly the law relating to family and 
inheritance, are based on the Quran. 

During the greater part of the first century of 
islam, there was no Islamic law. The Islamic 
conquerors for the most part adopted the legal and 


administrative institutions and practices of those 


whom they conquered. The concepts and maxims 
of Byzantine law, the Canon law of the eastern 
churches, Talmudic and Rabbinic law and Sassa- 
nian law permeated the evolving religious law of 
Islam during the second century after the hegara 
—~ the flight from Mecca in 622 AD. 

There were many inconsistencies in the 
teachings of the ancient schools of law. Traditions 
from the Prophet were accepted as authoritative 
only as far as they agreed with living tradition. 
Eventually most of what had originally been 
discretionary decisions and the result of individual 
reasoning was put into the mouth of the Prophet. 
This led in turn to the interpreting of the Quran in 
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the light of traditions from the Prophet. These 
developments left little room for the discretionary 
exercise of personal opinion. 


Islamic law 


The divine law of Islam is an all-embracing = 






body of religious duties, the totality of Allah's _ 
commands that regulate the life of every Muslim 
in all its aspects; it includes worship and ritual, as- 
well as political and legal duties. on 
The nature of Islamic law is to a great extent 





determined by its history, and its history is ` 


dominated by the contrast between theory and” 
practice. From the outset the applicability. of 
Islamic law varied from place to place, and 
geographical differences account for many of the 
divergencies among the four main schools of 
canon law or jurisprudence, but all are recognised 
as equally valid alternative interpretations of 
Shari'a law. 

islamic law does not claim universal applica- 
tion: it is binding for Muslims in the territory of the 
islamic State; it does not bind non-Muslims. More 
important than this is the fact that Islamic law is 
conscious of its character as a religious ideal; that 
ideal was fulfilled during the time of the caliphs of 
Medina, ‘the caliphs who followed the right 
course’, in the 30 years that followed the death of 
the Prophet. 

islamic law was created and developed by 
private specialists; legal science and not the State 
plays the part of legislator, and scholarly hand- 
books have the force of law. This was possible 
because Islamic law successfully claimed to be 
based on divine authority, and because Islamic 
legal science guaranteed its own stability and 
continuity. The traditionalism of Islamic law, 
typical of a sacred law, is perhaps its most 
essential feature. 

According to the Shari'a, Islam is the commun- 
ity of Allah. The rule of Allah over his people is 
immediate and direct and Islam is the direct 
government of Allah on earth. Personal submis- 
sion to the Shari’a iş at the same time a social duty 
and a precept of faith. Any person violating the 
Shari'a infringes not only on the legal order but 
commits a sin because there is no right in which 
Allah does not have a share. 

Law and morals are two aspects of the divine 
will, from which the Muslim community derives 
its existence and its direction. Every legal question 
is in itself a case of conscience, and jurisprudence 
is based on theology. In Islam there is no 
separation between religious and secular spheres. 

Schacht (An Introduction to Islamic Law) 
identifies two important changes of direction in 
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the history of Islamic law; one was the introduc- 
tion at an early date of a legal theory which not 
only ignored but denied the existence in it of all 
elements that were not in the narrowest possible 
sense islamic, and which reduced its material 
sources to the Quran and the Sunna; the second, 
which began only in the 19th century, is 
modernist legislation on the part of States a 
majority of whose citizens are Muslims, which not 
merely restricts the field in which Shari'a law is 
applied in practice, but interferes with the 
traditional form of this law itself. 

This interference is presented not in the terms of 
replacing divine law by a modern secular law, but 
of renovating its traditional form. The concept that 
islam as a religion ought to regulate the sphere of 
law, remains unchallenged. 


Islam and secular authority 


The Prophet Muhammad was the ruler of the 
first Islamic State. There is consequently no 
equivalent in Islam of the Western notion of 
separation of Church and State. The Quran offers 
practical advice which related to the circum- 
stances in which the Prophet found himself at 
various times. The Quran is thus not only the word 
of God but a practical set of rules for the temporal 
ruler of a state at war. It is the duty of the ruler to 
govern according to the teachings of Islam. It is 
the duty of the ulema to criticise a leader who 
does not live up to the teachings of religion. There 
is a long tradition of non-orthodox Islam which 
has defied secular authority. 

The practices of military dictatorships are far 
removed from the ideals of Islam. Nevertheless, 
an opportunistic leader may invoke Islam to 
legitimise his regime: an appeal to faith is com- 
pelling, especially among the poorly educated. 

The media portayal of life in fran, Sudan or 
Pakistan today has given the West a distorted 
notion of the nature of Islamic thought and 
tradition, so that our judgments about Islam itself 
are coloured by our response to the Muslim 
extremism captured by the camera. Intellectuals 
and religious scholars in Islamic societies today 
repudiate the exploitation by civil power of the 
Islamic faith. Many are opposed to the introduc- 
tion or reintroduction of the hadd, the penalties 
ordained in the Quran or the Sunna for the crimes 
of highway robbery, illegal sex, and theft. 
Authoritarian governments have invoked the 
authority of religion itself for their rule. But the 
selectivity with which some self-styled Islamic 
governments follow Islamic precept points to 
political expediency. G.H. Jansen Militant Islam, 
1979 writes of the ‘political exploiters of Islam 
who give Islam a bad name and militant Islam an 
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even worse name ... not knowing the deeper 
truths of their religion all that they have recourse 
to are the easily available appurtenances of islam 
— its system of punishments.’ 


Jihad 


In the West, the Arabic word Jihad is generally 
understood to mean ‘holy war’, an interpretation 
which is inaccurate and misleading. Jihad means 
striving in Allah’s path. It has been interpreted by 
Islamic scholars as a means of achieving social 
justice and ending oppression, as striving to 
realise the Godship of Allah over mankind, and in 
the 20th century, as striving to establish the 
Islamic order. It has never been interpreted by 
Muslims as compelling conversion to Islam. The 
20th century interpretation is important because it 
is linked with the activities of Islamic fun- 
damentalists and with advocacy of Islamisation — 
the imposition of Shari'a law. It is noteworthy that 
the only jihad declared by Ayatollah Khomeini is 
the rural jihad, a campaign to improve the quality 
of life in rural villages, as a result of which 
thousands of Iranian villages now have schools 
and electricity. 


Islamic fundamentalism 


Modernisation and economic development 
have presented a profound challenge to Islamic 
tradition. Some Islamic writers see development 
as opening the way for the values of Western 
materialism which devout Muslims regard as 
abhorrent and destructive. Their condemnation of 
this materialism applies it seems equally to 
capitalism and to communism. There is special 
condemnation of the West's perceived sexual 
licentiousness. And that licentiousness is mani- 
fested most clearly for Muslims in commercial 
exploitation of women’s sexuality. 

Islamic fundamentalism is a very strong reac- 
tion to Western economic and cultural imperial- 
ism. It is in many ways an assertion of Islamic 
identity, or of separateness from and rejection of 
the West. 

It is not a 20th century phenomenon, but dates 
from the 18th century. Its emergence coincided 
with the colonisation by Western powers over a 
period of some 150 years of all but four of today’s 
islamic nations. It is characterised by a return to a 
literal interpretation of and adherence to the 
teachings of the Prophet, the Sunna and the 
Shari'a. It is a socially conservative movement — 
both Sunni, Wahabbi and Shiite. We know it in 
the West chiefly as an expression of Shiite fun- 
damentalism in fran, and in the introduction of 
Shari'a law, long in force in Saudi Arabia, in 
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Pakistan, and the Sudan. But it is also a 
revolutionary political movement, perhaps in 
essence more political than religious. 

It has been a profound force in the Middle East 
and is a significant influence in our own region. In 
the Middle East it has resulted in the fall of 
governments and in changing the policies of those 
governments which have survived. It has put a 
halt in some countries to efforts to raise the status 
of women, though it is embraced and cham- 
pioned by many women. Some governments 
appear to have accommodated Islamic fun- 
damentalism by adopting conservative policies — 
more, it would seem, to take the edge off the 
demands of the fundamentalists than out of 
conviction of the rightness of their cause. 
Governments have alternately wooed or rejected, 
or wooed then rejected the Muslim Brotherhood, 
the politically active branch of the movement, 
which advocates Islamisation of laws, including 
the re-introduction of the hadd punishments. 

Islamic fundamentalism represents a break with 
the Islamic tradition of ijtihad in its zealous pursuit 
of the letter of Shari’a law. Indeed, the law is an 
important, if not the most important, element in 
the struggle which is being fought in Islam 
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between traditionalism and modernism under the 
impact of Western ideas. 


Islamisation 


Fundamentalism has been the catalyst for 
‘Islamisation’ of the law. It involves the imposition 
of Shari’a law, including the revival of customs 
and punishments which challenge the west’s 
notions of individual rights. 

A number of practices which offend the 
Western view of civil rights and freedoms are 
identified with Islam but belong to traditions 
which pre-date Islam itself. Such practices include 
the wearing of the veil by women — a practice 
dating from Babylonian times and adopted by 
Muslims in imitation of seventh century Byzantine 
Christians; female circumcision which originated 
in the Nile Valley in the time of the Pharaohs; and 
the ordained penalties of the Quran and/or the 
Sunna, most of which are found in Mosaic law. 
Nevertheless, these customs or practices are now 
identified with Islam and in some countries are 
regarded as religious obligations, though many 
devout Muslims do not so regard them. 


Jerusalem: Dome of the Rock, a mos- 
que built on the site from where 
Muslims believe Muhammed leapt to 
heaven on a magic steed. (Department 
of Foreign Affairs photo). 
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Some aspects of Islamic law and practice 


Penalties in Islamic law 


The penalties envisaged by Islamic law consist 
of two groups which correspond to the two 
sources from which all penal law is commonly 
derived, private vengeance and punishment of 
crimes against religion and military discipline. 

The first has survived in Islamic law almost 
without modification. The second group is repre- 
sented only by acts which have been forbidden or 
sanctioned by punishments in the Quran and have 
thereby become crimes against religion. These 
are: unlawful intercourse; its counterpart, false 
accusation of unlawful intercourse; drinking 
wine; theft; and highway robbery. The punish- 
ments laid down for them are called hadd 
Schacht An Introduction to Islamic Law lists the 
death penalty, either by stoning (the more severe 
punishment for unlawful intercourse) or by 
crucifixion or with the sword (for highway robbery 
with homicide); cutting off hand and/or foot 
(highway robbery without homicide and theft); 
and in the other cases, flogging with various 
numbers of lashes. It is, however, important to 
note that there are differences between the 
schools of law. 

Imprisonment is not a punishment, except as 
ta'zir or chastisement, but a coercive measure 
which aims at producing repentance or ensuring a 


required performance. There are no fines in- 


Islamic law. 


The Hadd 


Because the hadd is a right or claim of Allah, no 
pardon or amicable settlement is possible. On the 
other hand, prosecutions for false accusation of 
unlawful intercourse and for theft, crimes which 
include infringing a right of humans, take place on 
the demand of the persons concerned, and the 
applicant must be present both at the trial and the 
execution. In the case of punishment for unlawful 
intercourse the witnesses play a corresponding 
part; if they are not present (and, if the punishment 
is stoning, if they do not throw the first stones) the 
punishment is not carried out. 

The religious character of the hadd punishment 
is evident also in the part played by active 
repentance; if the thief returns the stolen object 
before an application for prosecution has been 
made, the hadd lapses; repentance of highway 
robbery before arrest also causes the hadd to 
lapse, and any offences committed are treated as 
ordinary offences so that, if the person entitled to 
demand retaliation is willing to pardon, diah or 
blood-money may be paid instead or the punish- 
ment remitted altogether. In the case of offences 
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against religion which are not sanctioned by hadd 
punishments, the effects of repentance are even 
more far-reaching. 


Restriction of Hadd punishments 


There is a strong tendency to restrict the 
applicability of hadd punishments as much as 
possible, except the hadd for false accusation of 
unlawful intercourse, but this in its turn serves to 
restrict the applicability of the hadd for unlawful 
intercourse itself. The most important means of 
restricting hadd punishments are narrow defini- 
tions. Important, too, is the part assigned to the 
‘resemblance’ of the act which has been commit- 
ted to another, lawful one, and therefore, the 
presumption of bona fides in the accused. 

Duress is recognised in the case of unlawful 
intercourse, and in the case of drinking wine to 
the extent that it must be proved that the act was 
voluntary. Only one hadd is due for several 
offences of the same kind that have not yet been 
punished. There are time limits, in general one 
month, after which the hadd is not applicable; in 
the case of drinking wine, according to the 
prevailing opinion, the time during which the 
smell of wine or drunkenness persists. This does 
not mean that the offence is not punishable any 
longer, but that the judge does not accept 
evidence. 

Finally, proof is made difficult; in contrast with 
the acknowledgement concerning other matters, 
the confession of an offence involving a hadd can 
be withdrawn; it is even recommended that the 
judge should suggest this possibility to the person 
who has confessed, except in the case of false 
accusation of unlawful intercourse; particularly 
high demands are made of the witnesses as 
regards their number, their qualifications, and the 
content of their statements. 

Those governments purporting to have Islami- 
cised their systems of law in recent years appear to 
have ignored these important restrictions on the 
application of the hadd. 


The status of women 


For many people, Muslims and non-Muslims 
alike, the veiling of women symbolises Islam 
itself. For Westerners it symbolises women’s 
secondary status in Islamic society. Paradoxically, 
today the veil is increasingly popular among 
Islamic women. For many young Muslim women 
it has come to symbolise variously a reaffirmation 
of faith, an assertion of Islamic identity, a rejection 
of Western values, revolutionary national or 
political sentiment. 

The Prophet did much to raise the status of 
women. Indeed his teaching was well ahead of 
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contemporary Middle-Eastern practice which 

gave women virtually no legal status under 

customary law; they could be sold into marriage, 
had no rights of inheritance and no property 
rights. Female infanticide was practiced and when 

a man died his wives were inherited by his 

relatives. 

The Quran introduced a number of reforms: 

è it laid down the obligation for husbands to 
provide a dowry, thus creating a contract 
between the woman and her husband. The 
dowry belongs to the wife and she retains it 
should the husband divorce her; 

è the husband’s power to terminate the marriage 
by repudiation was curtailed by the introduc- 
tion of a waiting period of three months; 

@ rights of inheritance (half those to which men 
were entitled) were given to wives, mothers, 
daughters, and sisters; 

è the concept of sexual equality was expressed in 
verses such as ‘they are an apparel for you and 
you an apparel to them’; (Quran Chap. 2, 188), 
and ‘they have rights similar to those against 
them in a just manner’; (Chap. 2, 228); 

@ women were regarded as having the same 
religious rights and duties as men: 

‘And as for the believing men and the 
believing women, they are guardians of each 
other; they enjoy good and forbid evil and 
keep up prayer and pay the poor-rate, and 
obey Allah and His Apostle: (as for) these 
Allah will show mercy to them, truly Allah is 
Mighty, Wise.’ 

‘Allah has promised to the believing men and 
the believing women gardens beneath which 
rivers flow, to abide in them, and goodly 
dwellings in gardens of perpetual abode; and 
the best of all is Allah’s goodly pleasure; that 
is the grand achievement.’ (Ch. 9, 7172); 

è men were restricted to four wives and husbands 
enjoined to treat all wives equally; 

è female infanticide was forbidden; 

© women acquired property rights before and 
after marriage; and 

è women’s right to knowledge was recognised: ‘It 
is a duty for every Muslim male or female, to 
seek knowledge.’ 


Veiling and seclusion 


The Quran does not require either the wearing 
of the veil or seclusion of women. Seventh century 
Arab women moved with some freedom among 
men and, like men, were enjoined to dress 
modestly. Seventh century Byzantine women 
were veiled and the Arabs gradually copied the 
practice from them. Later, important Arabian 
families took to secluding their women as a sign of 
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their wealth, and to distance them from the 
population. Seclusion of women has been prac- 
ticed in many societies in Asia as well as the 
Middle-East. The veil is a symbol of women's 
seclusion. Public space is regarded as men’s space 
in traditional Islamic society; the domestic sphere 
belongs to women. A woman can only safely 
enter men’s space in the veil which in effect 
renders her invisible. 


Yet seclusion requires a considerable invest- ae 


ment of wealth because services must be provide: 
for the secluded, and special arrangements m 


for those who must go out. In modern Saudi k : 


Arabia the education of women as teachers and 


doctors who will teach and treat other women isa oo : 
way of guaranteeing women’s seclusion, of aa 
keeping them from the eyes of men who are not — 


their immediate relatives. 

That generation of older educated Egyptian 
women who fought to be free of the veil, symbol 
for them of restictions on their movement outside 
the home, are shocked by its popularity among 
educated young women. University students wear 
the veil to assert identity or to be assured of 
freedom of movement in those places formerly 
reserved for men — universities, government, the 
professions. For them the veil is a protection 
against harassment. And because a woman 
wearing a veil is not an object of sexual appraisal, 
some Muslims assert that it allows women to be 
judged on their merits as individual professional 
people. But that is clearly an argument which 
applies only to privileged women. The status of 
women in Islam as elsewhere is profoundly 
affected by social class. 


Women’s rights 


Modernising Islamic States have recognised the 
need to enhance women’s economic capability as 
a path to economic development, and education- 
al opportunities for women have been opened up 
in, for example, Tunisia, Egypt, Jordan and Iraq. 

Women’s rights to education, health care and 
employment accord with Islamic teachings. Polj- 
cy is, however, a matter for governments, and in 
many States is well short of ideal. The application 
of the Shari'a to family law, however, presents 
problems — the law and practice in matters of 
family and inheritance in some Isiamic States do 
not accord with internationally agreed standards 
of women’s rights, such as those set out in the UN 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms. of 
Discrimination Against Women. 


Religious tolerance 


Islam asserts that it is a tolerant religion, an 
assertion supported by reference to the Prophet's 
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own tolerance of the religions of those he 
conquered and those tribes with whom the Arabs 
coexisted in Arabia. judaism and Christianity were 
both recognised by the Prophet as earlier forms of 
Islam. Both those religions are recognised in the 
constitutions of the Islamic States of, for example, 
Pakistan and Iran. 


The non-proselytising character of Arab expan- 
sion during the Prophet's lifetime and even after 
his death is also evidence. Jews and Christians 
were given a choice of accepting Islam or paying 
jitzyah, a tax substitute for zakat. The Arabs were 
suspicious that some of the conquered people 
converted to Islam merely to avoid jizyah and did 
not always encourage conversions. 


The faithful are offered few prescribed beliefs 
and no dogma. Today Islam coexists with 
animism in Africa and is practised alongside 
Hinduism in Pakistan and beside Christianity in 
many countries. Copts have coexisted with 
Muslims in Egypt for over a thousand years. Jews 
escaping persecution in medieval Christian 
Europe settled and were accepted in Middle 
Eastern countries. Nevertheless, certain Islamic 
States practice religious intolerance. Restrictions 
on the freedom of the Baha'is in Iran and the 
Ahmadis in Pakistan are the best-known exam- 
ples. The relevant Islamic governments explain 
this lack of tolerance by arguing that Baha’i is not 
a religion but a political movement, and that the 
Ahmadis in Pakistan are actually apostates from 
Islam. 


There is some confusion in practice between 
intolerance or discrimination which arises out of 
religious conviction and that which arises out of 
ethnicity. Thus Kurdish and Armenian Christians 
in Iran and Syrian Christians in Iraq complain of 
discrimination. 


The Quran itself provides no basis for religious 
intolerance. As far as Islam is concerned, lack of 
tolerance is reserved for those who, having 
embraced Islam, reject it. They are guilty of 
apostasy for which the Quran prescribes death. 


In this context it is noteworthy that Saudi Arabia 
was one of the three countries which abstained in 
the final decision on the Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights (the other were the USSR and South 
Africa). The Saudi Arabian delegation which had 
until the final meeting been prepared to support 
the Declaration could not support an amendment, 
made at the request of the delegation of the U.S., 
to provide for a right to change religions. Saudi 
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Iranian girls at school in Shiraz. (Department of 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs photo). 





Arabia considered the inclusion unacceptable 
because it was inconsistent with Sharia. 


Conclusion 


Islamic teaching and tradition provides support 
for almost all the internationally agreed human 
rights standards. No Islamic State has repudiated 
those standards in an international forum. That is 
not to say that precept and practice are more 
perfectly synchronised in Islamic than in other 
societies, or that all Islamic States take the same 
view on human rights questions. 


One quarter of the world’s population is 
Muslim. In 50 member States of the United 
Nations — almost one third of its membership — 
a majority of the people are Muslim. These States 
and their people are important in the maintenance 
of consensus around international human rights 
standards. It is consequently also important for 
non-Muslim participants in international human 
rights forums to have an understanding of the 
relationship between Islam and human rights. 
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NEPAL-AUSTRALIA FORESTRY PROJECT 


Australian aid at work: the Nepal-Australia forestry 


project 


An article by Mr R. Harman, Second Secretary, Development and Assistance, Australian High aye 


Commission, Port Moresby. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, has recently approved a new phase of the Australian” oo 
Development Assistance Bureau’s forestry project in 


Nepal. The Nepal-Australia Forestry Project has 


operated since 1977 in two Districts of the Middle Hill region of Nepal (Sindhu Palchok and Kabhre _ 


Palanchok, to the East of Kathmandu) as a joint project of the Government of Australia and His Majesty's a 





Government of Nepal. Australian assistançe to December 1985 has been about $4.5 milhon. Now, 
Australian funding of $7.5 million has been approved for a further five years, with five Australians 
working on the project on a long-term basis. More than half a million people in the two Districts rely on 
a form of subsistence agriculture which depends heavily on animal fodder from the forest to feed farm 
animals. These in turn provide manure for the fields, power for ploughing, meat, milk and some cash 
income. Fuelwood, almost the only energy source available, is also needed to cook food and for some 
heating, and this community project aims at helping the local people to become self-sufficient in 


products from trees. 


There will be many social benefits from the 
project, the design for which has been subjected 
to vigorous economic analysis by the National 
Centre for Development Studies. The analysis 
forecasts a very healthy economic rate of return, 
even though no valuations have been attributed to 
the substantial expected intangible social and 
environmental benefits. These include increased 
environmental safeguards, an arrested population 
drift, and a distributional impact which will raise 
incomes in the lowest socio-economic group (and 
particularly benefit women in that group). 


Nepal is classed as a least developed country 
with a per capita income in 1982 calculated at a 
mere $170. Only Chad, Bangladesh and Ethiopia 
have lower per capita incomes. Because of this, 
the project design paid particular attention to 
ways in which recurrent costs would be met 
locally after the withdrawal of Australian assist- 
ance. The key to this is increased community 
participation, which will be encouraged as com- 
munities begin to see control and benefits flowing 
to them. This aspect will be monitored throughout 
the project, with changes being made by the 
project co-ordinating committee as necessary. 


The project, through the Nepalese Department 
of Forests, has established tree plantations on 
government land and assisted local people to 
establish their own plantations on community 
land. The local communities join the planting 
schemes, establish a seedling nursery, and then 
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plant the seedlings after the start of the monsoon, 


Subsequently they protect the plantings by 
withdrawing grazing animals and controlling ii- 
cit cutting. From a small beginning with just three 
communities participating in 1977-78, the project 
now assists more than 100 communities and has 
established almost 6000 ha of plantation, usually 
in small blocks of only a few hectares. No fences 
have been constructed to protect any of the trees 
planted. Instead, farmers are willingly changing 
their farming practices by restricting range grazing 
and extending stall feeding of their animals. 
Additionally, farmers have planted tree seediings 
on their own land and the project has acquired 
improved varieties of fruit trees which have been 
sold at subsidised prices, thus encouraging a 
diversity of food sources in the region and. 
possibly generating additional cash income. 


There has been a substantial training compo- 
nent to the project, especially at the village level. 
Local, often illiterate, village people have been 
taught new skills and village leaders have been 
brought together for seminars to discuss their 
problems and to be briefed on government 
policies. As a result, misconceptions and mis- 
understandings have been ironed out on both 
sides. In addition, formal training at certificate and 
degree level has been encouraged in Nepal, and 
selected outstanding people have been brought to 





the Australian National University for graduate =. 


training. 
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NEPAL-AUSTRALIA FORESTRY PROJECT 


The Nepal-Australia forestry project, managed 
by ANUTECH": and the Department of Forestry of 
the ANU, has been deliberately steered along 
trail-blazing lines. Staff working in Nepal have 
been recruited over several years from the State 
Forest Services in Queensland, NSW, Victoria, 
South Australia and the ACT. All have been 
encouraged to look for new ways of achieving the 
project’s objectives and for arriving at a better 
understanding of the social and biological system 
within the area. Associated research workers from 
a number of countries have been encouraged 
wherever possible to interest themselves in prob- 
lems vital to the achievement of project objec- 
tives. The result has been a project which has 
become well known in the aid world for its 
success and a mecca for visitors seeking to learn 
from its operations and experience. It obtains 
frequent favourable comment at international 
meetings where the problems of rural develop- 
ment for the world’s poor are discussed. Not least 





1- A subsidiary of the ANU formed to manage consult- 
ants and outside activities of the University. 





of all, it is held in high regard by the Nepalese 
Government. 

With the extended funding now approved, the 
project can build upon the successes already 
achieved. In particular, programs will have to be 
devised for managing the developing new forests 
for the greatest benefit of the subsistence com- 
munities and to ensure an equitable distribution of 
the benefits. The new phase of the project will 
give increased attention to socio-economic issues, 
and it is anticipated that a community worker, a 
women’s co-ordinator and a rural extension ex- 
pert will be appointed to play major roles. The 
project's demonstration role will also be in- 
creased. 

The Nepal-Australia forestry project will con- 
tinue to seek the active involvement of local 
people so that communities are able to remain 
self-sufficient after the initial provision of technic- 
al and financial assistance. Without this assist- 
ance, the rural farmers of the Middle Hill regions 
would be constrained from doing much to im- 
prove their standard of living. They have demons- 
trated magnificently what can be achieved by 
communities working together for their mutual 


benefit. 


Australia and India co-operate on agricultural research: the Australian High Commissioner to India, Mr G.B. Feakes, 
and the Secretary, Department of Agricultural Research and Education and Director-General of the Indian Council 
for Agricultural Research, Dr N.S. Randhawa, sign the memorandum of understanding in New Delhi on 13 
December. Topics for joint research covered in the memorandum include work on important diseases of wheat; 
increasing the drought tolerance of cereal crops and the development of agro-forestry programs. 
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Australia-Philippines: Defence Co- 
operation Program 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 2 December: 


Senator Chipp — | ask the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs: is it accurate to 
say that this Government is proposing to give 
$1.5m worth of military aid to the disgusting 
Marcos Government? Is it also true to say that part 
of that military aid will be spent on training 
Philippine troops so that they can better massacre 
and torture innocent human beings? Is it also true 
to say that part of that $1.5m military aid will be 
used to service the Nomad aircraft which has 
been known to drop napalm bombs on women 
and children in villages whose only crime is to 
resent the greed of officials of the Marcos Govern- 
ment. In light of the Government's acknowledg- 
ment of the appalling violation of human rights 
and of open corruption by the Marcos Govern- 
ment, will the Hawke Government now finally 
stop all military aid to that country? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The brief | have is 
from the Minister for Defence and | believe that it 
is. more appropriately directed to him as the 
Minister responsible for defence co-operation 
programs. So it is in that capacity that | answer the 
question. It is the case that the total value of the 
Defence Co-operation Program with the Philip- 
pines in the financial year 1985-86 is estimated to 
be about $1.5m, compared with $1.356m last 
financial year. That program comprises joint 
projects and training as follows: first of all, Nomad 
maintenance; that is to say, maintenance assist- 
ance for the 12 Nomad aircraft commercially 
purchased in 1975. One civilian engineer is 
located at the Mactan Air Base in Cebu. A 
three-man army engineer team completed its 
attachment in July 1985, which concluded Austra- 
lian Defence Force involvement in the project. 
There is also a project involving medical co- 
operation in which planning has commenced for 
the provision of a modified mobile light field 
hospital and associated training and advisory 
assistance. So far as training of Filipino military 
personnel in Australia is concerned, it is the case 
that under this program about 65 Filipinos will 
undertake such training in 1985-86. Such training 
includes administration, driving and Army Corps 
courses in infantry, artillery, ordinance and trans- 
port, air traffic control and C130 maintenance. 

| do not stop to comment as to whether the 
emotive terminology used by Senator Chipp is 
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appropriate in this particular context so far as the 
particular personnel here are concerned or the use 
of the Nomad aircraft to which he refers. | simply 
say that the Minister for Defence has advised me 
that it would be premature to consider any 
question of termination of that aid before the 
receipt by him of the Cooksey report on the 
evaluation of the Defence Co-operation Program 


which is expected to be received by the Minister. g ; f E 


for Defence within a matter of weeks. 


Australia-Philippines: Defence 
Co-operation Program 


The following question and answer appeared in 
Hansard on 3 December: 

Senator Gareth Evans — Yesterday Senator 
Chipp asked me a question about Australia's- 
Defence Co-operation Program with the Philip- 
pines and sought an absolute, unequivocal, vigor- 
ous, thrusting and comprehensive denial of any 
suggestion that we had had any pressure put on us 
by the U.S. on this matter. | have been now given 
a response from the Minister of Defence in the 
following terms, which ought to satisfy even 
Senator Chipp: the Australian Defence Co- 
operation Program with the Philippines supports 
Australia’s defence interests in the region by 
assisting the Philippines to develop capabilities for 
self-defence. The United States has no role in the 
planning, conduct or operation of the Defence 
Co-operation Program with the Philippines or 
with any other country. The Minister is able to 
give an assurance that ‘no instruction or sugges- 
tion whatsoever has come from the United States 
of America to Australia on this matter’. 


Australia-U.S. joint defence facilities 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 3 December: 

Senator Bolkus asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Defence, upon notice, on 25 
February 1985: 

(1) Are there any aspects of the operation, 
functions, or otherwise of the United States’ base 
at Nurrungar that are not classified information to 
the United States Congress. 

(2) Is there any such information which is 
classified within Australia. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
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Defence has supplied the following answer to the 
honourable senator’s question: 

The Joint Defence Space Communication Sta- 
tion at Nurrungar is a joint Australian/United 
States facility, not a United States base. Informa- 
tion concerning its operations and functions is 
afforded equal protection by both Governments. 

Some aspects of the functions of the joint 
defence facilities are public knowledge and | refer 
the honourable Senator to the Prime Minister's 
statement in Parliament on 6 June 1984 dealing 
with these matters. 

Accordingly, the answers to the honourable 
senator's question are: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) No 


UN Decade for Women: Australian 
participation at the Nairobi World 
Conference 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 3 December: 


Senator MacGibbon asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Prime Minister, upon notice, on 21 
August 1985: 

(1) How many Australian delegates attended 
the Nairobi World Conference which marked the 
end of the United Nations Decade for Women. 

(2) On what basis were the delegates to the 
Conference chosen. 

(3) How many members of the delegation have 
previously attended Conferences and meetings 
held outside of Australia in relation to the United 
Nations Decade for Women. 

(4) How many members of the delegation and 
staff (if any) are members of a political party, and 
which party are they members of. 

(5) How many staff went to Nairobi with the 
delegation. 

(6) How many spouses or partners accompa- 
nied the delegation. 

(7} What was the duration of the Conference. 

(8) How many delegates and staff (if any) 
extended their visits beyond the duration of’ the 
Conference, who were they, what was the exten- 
sion period for each, and to what other areas did 
they travel. 

(9) What is the estimate for the overall cost of 
having the delegation attend the Conference. 

(10) What allocation was made for fares for 
Australian delegates, staff (if any) and spouses (if 
any) who travelled to and from Nairobi. 
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(11) What accommodation costs were in- 
curred. 

(12) If delegates and staff did receive a travel 
allowance, what was the total allocation. 

(13) Did delegates and staff (if any) receive a 
travelling allowance; if so, what was the daily 
allowance. 

Senator Ryan — The Prime Minister has pro- 
vided the following answer to the honourable 
senator’s question: 

(1) 18. 

(2) The delegation was carefully chosen to 
provide the necessary range of backgrounds and 
skills essential for Australia to make the best 
possible contribution to the work of the Confer- 
ence. 

(3) Six members of the Delegation attended 
preliminary Conferences, and all overseas based 
Delegates attended a number of local meetings. 

(4) Three Federal Senators and one Member of 
the Legislative Council of New South Wales, all of 
whom are members of the Australian Labor Party 
were members of the delegation; the political 
affiliations, if any, of other Delegates are not 
recorded. 

(5) Two support staff from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. | 

(6) No spouses accompanied the delegation, 
although the spouse of one delegate later arrived 
in Nairobi on a private visit. No expense was 
incurred by the Government. 

(7) Two weeks. 

(8) Eight, as follows: Senator R. Crowley; 28 
July-4 August; Addis Adaba, Harare, Senator O. 
Zakharov; 27 July-5 August; Zurich. The Hon. F.. 
Arena; 27 July-5 August; Rome, Mrs T. Shand; 27 
July-5 August; Geneva, Ms G. Pincus; 29 july-16 
August; Geneva, Strasbourg, London. Ms Jj. 
Hamilton; 27 July-5 August; Nairobi, Bombay. Ms 
H. King; 27 July-4 August; Dar Es Salaam, Harare. 

(9) Overall estimated cost is $119 580. 

(10) $55 600 for 16 Australia based and two 
New York based Delegates, $2350 for a Stenog- 
rapher from Lisbon and $281 for an Administra- 
tive Officer on short term mission to Rome and 
Athens to be diverted to Nairobi. No allocation 
was made for spouses. 

(11) Final costs are not yet available. 

(12) Sixteen Delegates and two staff received a 
travel allowance based on the expected costs of 
travel enroute (and return) and total periods in 
Nairobi. The total allocation was $56 000, but 
costs are not yet completely finalised. 

(13) All Delegates and staff received a travell- 
ing allowance advance. The allowance was $154 
per day for Executive Level (including Parliamen- 
tary) members and $140 per day for 3rd Division 
Officers. 
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Women: improving the status of women was the major aim of the 1975-1985 Women’s Decade. (UN photo). 
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Philippines: withdrawal of use of 
Clarke airfield from Australia 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 3 December: 


Senator Sibraa — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and also the Minister for Defence. The 
question refers to the Philippines Government's 
decision to withdraw the use of the facilities at 
Clark airfield from Australia, supposedly because 
of critical comments made by Foreign Minister 
Bill Hayden. In view of the recent critical com- 
ments on the situation in the Philippines by 
leading United States legislators, including Sena- 
tor Luger, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, can the Minister inform the 
Senate why Australia has been singled out in this 
way by the Government of the Philippines? What 
effect will the action of the Philippines Govern- 
ment have on Australia’s military capacity? 


Senator Gareth Evans — As was said by a 
departmental spokesman a few days ago, the 
Australian Government is surprised at the with- 
drawal of the occasional use of facilities at Clark 
airfield in view of the relations that have previous- 
ly obtained between the two countries. The 
withdrawal was stated to be in response to 
statements on the Philippines made by Mr Hayden 
in his address to the House of Representatives on 
26 November, but it has been the case that a 
number of commentators have interpreted that 
decision by the Philippines Government as pri- 
marily an indirect response to recent critical 
statements made by the United States and perhaps 
intended as some message to the United States 
about the future of the Clark airfield base as a 
result. 

The Australian Government has viewed the 
situation in the Philippines with concern for some 
time and has maintained a very close interest in 
these problems. It will no doubt continue to 
maintain that interest in the light not only of the 
forthcoming election and the events associated 
with it but of yesterday’s acquittal of General Ver 
and his fellow defendants, a matter that is being 
studied by the Foreign Affairs Department now, 
The statement by the Foreign Minister in the 
House of Representatives on 26 November was 
simply the most recent expression of Australian 
concern that the aspirations of the Philippine 
people be met peacefully and constructively with 
respect for democratic processes and human 
rights. Australia’s concerns have always been 
framed in the context of our close relations with 
the Philippines as a country sharing the same 
values of democracy and the rule of law. 
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As to the particular question — a question to 
which the Minister for Defence is better able to 
respond and has briefed me accordingly — of the 
implications of the withdrawal of those facilities 
for our military capacity the situation, | am 
advised, is as follows: the Royal Australian Air 
Force does not make extensive use of Clark. It has 
participated in a United States air exercise there 
co-named ‘Cope Thunder’. The last ‘Cope Thun- 
der’ exercise was held only recently in September 
this year and RAAF participation included 12 
Mirages, three F111s and one C130 aircraft. The 
next occasion we would have sought participation 
in a ‘Cope Thunder’ exercise would have been in 
the second half of 1986. The exercise series to 
which I have referred has been a valuable exercise 
opportunity for the RAAF but RAAF training 
requirements can be adequately met by alterna- 
tive means. The Government hopes that in this 
respect the Philippines will review the decision it 
has made. 


Torres Strait islands: Irian Jayan 
refugees 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 December: 


Senator Reynolds — Is the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware that both 
Catholic and Anglican clergy are committed to 
supporting eight irian Jayan refugees who have 
made their way to the islands in the Torres Strait? 
Both clergy have received endorsement from their 
Bishops, and many church members in North 
Queensland, and no doubt elsewhere, support 
their actions in offering a safe haven to these 
refugees. What plans does the Government have 
to resettle Irian Jayan refugees? How will the 
Government respond to this commitment when 
clergy in the Torres Strait are faced with the 
dilemma of defying either their consciences or 
their Government? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The only information 
available to me on this matter is a brief supplied 
today by the Minister for Foreign Affairs (Mr 
Hayden) on the whole question of unauthorised 
entry of Irianese in the Torres Strait, which is in the 
following terms. On 10 June 1985 five men from 
the province of Merauke in Irian Jaya crossed from 
Papua New Guinea to Boigu Island, which is of 
course Australian territory in the Torres Strait. 
Each of those five applied for refugee status. Their 
applications have been considered by the Deter- 
mination of Refugee Status Committee, the DORS 
Committee, and its recommendation has been 
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presented to my colleague, the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs (Mr Hurford), by 
his Department. 

The Government's position, as announced on 
17 July, is that as a matter of policy the Govern- 
ment will not grant permanent resident status to 
any of the five. If it is determined that the five 
should be granted refugee status, they will be 
regarded as refugees temporarily in this country, 
pending their resettlement in a third country. 
Officials have been directed to review the policy 
framework for the handling of unauthorised arriv- 
als in Northern Australia. | think the question also 
extended to eight Irian Jayan refugees, and there 
have in fact been another three Irianese men who 
arrived on Boigu Island in the Torres Strait during 
the weekend of 12-13 October. When an officer 
from the Department of Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs conducted the usual screening for illegal 
entrants, it was established that the men in 
question were seeking refuge in Australia. Those 
three have since been interviewed as applicants 
for refugee status. 

The Minister advises me that his attention has 
been drawn to recent press reports that another 16 
lrianese intend to cross from Papua New Guinea 
to Boigu Island. There are a small number of 
trianese living in a Papua New Guinea village 
near Boigu. What their intentions are is for the 
present purely speculative. We assume and trust 
that they have heard what the attitude of the 
Australian Government is — an attitude | have 
now repeated on behalf of the Government here 
again today. 


Australia-NZ defence relations 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 December: 


Senator Aulich — | ask the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Defence and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs whether he has seen the article by 
Mr lan Davis in yesterday’s Age entitled ‘NZ 
forces face U.S. military equipment ban’. Could 
the Minister comment, first, on the allegation that 
the United States has asked Australia to ban New 
Zealand soldiers, sailors and airmen from using 
American equipment in service with the Austra- 
lian Defence Force? Secondly, could he comment 
on Mr Davis's claim that the Prime Minister has 
refused to see the New Zealand Deputy Prime 
Minister, Mr Palmer, during his visit to Australia 
this week, as ‘signal of displeasure to the Lange 
Government’? 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The article in question 
is one that is riddled with inaccuracies. | am able 
to say quite squarely, so far as the first part of the 
question is concerned, that the Government is not 
aware of any such plan. It has certainly not been 
signalled to the Australian Government in any 
shape or form whatsoever. As a result we are not 


in a position to believe anything other than that _ es 


the article is not factually based in that respect 


Perhaps more significant still is the claim that 
was made by the journalist that the Prime Minister 
had refused to see the New Zealand Deputy Prime 
Minister, Mr Palmer, who is now in Australia, and 







the interpretation attached to that, that this was to 


be construed as a ‘signal of displeasure to the _ Co 


Lange Government’. 

i| am able to say that those suggestions are 
utterly and absolutely without foundation. As the 
Prime Minister himself said in Adelaide yesterday, 
no request to see him was made by Mr Palmer 
and, accordingly, there has been no question of 
any decision being made not to see him. | am 
further able to say, having just had lunch with Mr 
Palmer, that from his point of view there is equally 
no substance whatsoever in that suggestion. There 
is enough mischief being created on this matter 
without it being contributed to by journalists 
engaging in wild flights of speculative fancy. 


Immigration: positive effect on 
economic development 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 4 December: 

Senator Elstob — Does the Minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
agree that immigration can help economic de- 
velopment and create jobs? How has the Govern- 
ment countered the fear that immigrants are taking 
jobs from Australians? 

Senator Grimes — One often hears concerns 
from people in the community that we should 
cease the immigration program in order to protect 
jobs. | suppose one could argue that an unres- 
tricted immigration policy, a complete open door 
policy, may affect jobs in the way that some 
people suggest, as Senator Elstob has pointed out. 
But a sensible immigration policy with a growth in 
immigration in the right places can help to 
stimulate the economy and assist jobs. The 
Government is supported in its program by 
various research projects which have looked at 
the economic consequences of immigration. A 
recent report of the Committee for the Economic 
Development of Australia makes it clear that an 
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increase in migration. can assist recovery and 
improve job prospects for some of the unem- 
ployed. It is important to say, as the report states, 
that this can occur. The report points out that a 
carefully designed program can give job prospects 
a relatively greater boost. The study found that 
expenditure by recently arrived migrants, partially 
financed by the funds that they bring with them, 
can substantially affect the pattern of consumer 
demand, including the demand for housing. 
The increase in migration in 1985-86 is focused 
mainly on the economic categories of skilled 
labour, employer nominees and business migrants 
as well as the family reunion part of the program. 
In each of the economic categories there are 
specific requirements to ensure that the unem- 
ployed are not adversely affected by migrant 
entry. For example, skilled labour entry is avail- 
able only in occupations in short supply in 
Australia and an employer nomination is accepted 
only if a position cannot be filled in Australia. 
The increase in migration in 1985—86 is fo- 
cused mainly on the economic strategies of skilled 
labour, employer nominees and business migrants 
as well as the family reunion part of the program. 
In each of the economic categories there are 
specific requirements to ensure that the unem- 
ployed are not adversely affected by migrant 
entry. For example, skilled labour entry is avail- 
able only in occupations in short supply in 
Australia and an employer nomination is accepted 
only if a position cannot be filled in Australia. 
The Government uses every opportunity to 
inform the community that any fears of adverse 
employment opportunities resulting from the im- 
migration program we have now are essentially 
misplaced. But, of course, it is obvious that, 
during times of economic difficulty, there is a 
tendency in all countries, Australia included, to 
blame minority groups and migrants are some- 
times the easiest minority group to blame. As 
Senator Elstob’s question implies, it is important 
that we, as members of the legislature, do not 
indulge in such scare tactics and | point out that 
this Government's migration program is carefully 
designed to avoid any adverse economic effects. 


Sri Lanka: Tamil refugees 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 5 December: 


Senator Missen — My question is directed to 
the Leader of the Government, in the Senate 
representing the Prime Minister. | refer the Minis- 
ter to his answer to my question without notice on 
11 November 1985 concerning any discussion 
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that took place at the recent Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting in Nassau in 
respect to the deteriorating human rights situation 
in Sri Lanka. in the light of the Minister’s response 
that no action was taken by the Australian 
Government or any other Western government to 
raise the situation of Sri Lanka at that meeting, | 
ask: firstly, what is the present position of the 
Australian Government's policy in respect to Sri 
Lanka, and has it altered its policy and procedure 
in regard to the admission and protection of Tamil 
refugees? Secondly, why is the Government now 
advising many Tamils who were granted refuge in 
Australia in the years since 1983 to return to Sri 
Lanka or they will be deported? Thirdly, does the 
Government consider that it is now safe for them 
to return to Sri Lanka and, if so, on what grounds 
was this judgment made? 

Senator Button — Senator Missen has pursued 
this matter at Question Time on previous occa- 
sions. | can indicate, of course, that the Govern- 
ment remains concerned about the communal 
problems in Sri Lanka and particularly the vio- 
lence and human suffering which has accompa- 
nied those disturbances. It believes that an early 
political solution to the problem is essential and it 
hopes that direct political dialogue over the 
problems can soon be resumed. Following the 
disturbances, arrangements were made to expe- 
dite consideration of Sri Lankan migrant entry 
cases to Australia and to approve for entry under 
the special humanitarian program those who were 
adversely affected by the disturbances — mainly 
Tamil people. More than 730 persons have been 
given special visas under the special humanitarian 
program. In addition, temporary entrants to Au- 
stralia who had fears about returning to Sri Lanka 
have been permitted to extend their entry permits 
and they will not be threatened with deportation. 
The Government is constantly monitoring the 
situation and the arrangements under the two 
programs | have mentioned will remain in force as 
long as they are required. 


South Pacific: nuclear weapons 
testing 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 5 December: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Senator Kilgariff asked 
me a question a couple of days ago about an 
article in the Bulletin relating to nuclear testing in 
the Pacific to which | promised to give him an 
answer as soon as possible. | am now able to do 
that, courtesy of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, in 
the following terms: the honourable senator's 
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question addresses two separate issues. Firstly, the 
Government's particular condemnation of French 
nuclear testing arises from the fact that France 
conducts its tests in the South Pacific region — 

Senator Chipp — If it is a long answer, why 
don’t you incorporate it? | 

‘Senator Gareth Evans — | am happy to 
incorporat e it. | am just observing the spirit and 
conventions of this place. Mr Deputy President, | 
ask leave for the answer to be incorporated in 
Hansard. 

Leave granted. 

The answer read as follows — 

Testing in the Pacific 

The Honourable Senator’s question addresses 
two separate issues. 

The Government's particular condemnation of 
French ‘nuclear testing arises from the fact that 
France conducts its tests in the South Pacific 
region contrary. to the expressed wish of the 
people of the region. More broadly, there is the 
Government's long-standing concern to see the 
conclusion of a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
which would bring about an end to all testing by 
all countries in all environments for all time. It 
places the highest priority on the conclusion of 
such an agreement. 

As to missile tests, the United States, the Soviet 
Union and China all test nuclear capable ballistic 
missiles to impact points in the Pacific. The 
Government understands that since 1975 all 
Soviet tests into the Pacific have been to impact 
areas in the North Pacific. The United States also 
has a Pacific missile test range, with an impact 
area near Kwajalein Atoll in the North Pacific. The 
Government has not protested to either country 
regarding its missile tests in the North Pacific and 
has no plans to do so. The testing of delivery 
vehicles is, of course, an entirely different thing 
from test explosions, not least in terms of possible 
environmental consequences. 


National language policy 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 6 December: 


Senator Colston — My question is directed to 
the Minister for Education and relates to the 
Government's response to the report of the Senate 
Standing Committee on Education and the Arts 
entitled ‘Towards a National Language Policy’. 
When this matter was last raised in the Senate, the 
Minister stated that a response was expected in 
October. In the light of considerable public 
interest in the report and in the Government's 
anticipated response, can the Minister now advise 
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when that response will be presented to the 
Senate? 

Senator Ryan — A great deal of work has been 
done through my portfolio in developing and 
co-ordinating a response to the report of the 
Senate Standing Committee on Education and the 
Arts on a national language policy. Certainly a first 


draft of the response was prepared through the - oe 
studied it 0 


portfolio by October, but when | 
carefully | decided that it was not a specific 
enough response to meet the aspirations of those 
very many individuals and organisations through- 


out the community who are looking now fora = 


very clear development of policy in this area. So | 


have asked the portfolio to undertake more work 


in refining this policy and | am also having the 


report studies for advice by the National Multi- | 


cultural Advisory Education Committee, which is- 
very expert and hard working. | hope that early in 
the new year a more developed and more precise 
draft will be available for decision and later 
presentation to the community. | 
| should point out that it is a complicated and 
very sensitive task to develop such a policy. The 
Senate Committee’s report was very comprehen- 
sive and made some 117 recommendations, some 
of which would be appropriate for Government 
action and some of which would need to be taken 
up by the States. The matter of co-ordinating a 
response to this report is certainly not one that can 
be rushed or done in a superficial fashion. 
Because of the sensitivity of language policy 
matters in our multicultural community, it is also 
very important that all groups that are committed 
to the expansion of the teaching of minority 
languages in Australia have an opportunity to be 
involved in the development of the policy. 

A few months work is still to be done before the 
Government can make a decision about the 
policy. | assure Senator Colston that continuous 
work has been done in relation to this matter since 
the report was received. Programs under the 
Commonwealth Schools Commission which assist 
in the development of languages other than 
English throughout our community have been 
maintained and, in some cases, increased. The 
matter is well in hand and | hope that we will have 
an effective policy approach in national language 
matters early in the new year. 


Australian uranium policy 


The following (edited) questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 6 December: 


Senator Townley — Does the Minister for 
Resources and Energy acknowledge that fast 
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breeder reactors produce considerably more plu- 
tonium than the more standard nuclear power 
reactors? Does he agree that if countries cannot be 
guaranteed a reasonable supply of uranium, they 
will be forced to consider building fast breeder 
reactors, experimental models of which are now 
operating in several countries including Russia, 
india and France. Does the Minister agree that it is 
therefore in the interests of the world for Australia 
to become a reliable supplier of nuclear fuel? 


Senator Gareth Evans — It is my understanding 
that fast breeder reactors do produce more pluto- 
nium than other forms of power generation 
sources and that there is an argument current to 
the effect that if uranium supplies dry up, that 
would be an incentive to develop such reactors in 
a greater scale than would otherwise be the case. 
It is also my understanding that fast breeder 
reactors operate effectively only as part of a cycle 
of energy production in which they operate 
closely in conjunction with conventional nuclear 
reactors and, as such, there could reasonably be 
expected to be, even in the context of the 
development of fast breeder reactors, a significant 
continuing demand for uranium. 


| am not sure that the premise on which the 
question is founded is in fact accurate, but insofar 
as the thrust of the question is to suggest that 
Australia should abandon its present cautious 
policy on the supply of uranium to the world, and 
get in there helter-skelter in order to avoid the 
miscellany of gloomy results of the kind that 
Senator Townley paints, might | suggest to him 
there is simply no foundation for that. At the 
moment, the supply of uranium around the world 
well and truly exceeds the available demand. That 
situation is likely to change to some extent by the 
mid 1990s, but by that time it is fully expected, of 
course, that as far as the Australian uranium is 
concerned, the Roxby Downs or Olympic Dam 
mine will be in full production and will create a 
situation in which Australia will become a sig- 
nificant supplier on the world stage. That, of 
course, iS appropriate in turn because Australia 
runs a much tighter and more comprehensive 
safeguards regime in relation to its supply of 
uranium than just about anyone else around the 
world. As such, by contributing to the world’s 
needs which will undoubtedly exist for uranium, 
by our supplying it rather than anyone else, we 
will be contributing far more to securing a nuclear 
safe future than would be the case if we shoved 
our head in the sand. 
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Philippines: forthcoming 
presidential elections 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 6 December: 


Senator Sibraa — Is the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware that the Joint 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence has 
proposed that Australia send observers to monitor 
the forthcoming presidential elections in the 
Philippines? Has the Minister also seen reports 
that the former Prime Minister, Mr Malcolm 
Fraser, has called for the West to send observers to 
monitor the conduct of the poll and that the 
United States Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, Paul Wolfowitz, has 
stated that the United States will do whatever it 
reasonably and appropriately can to help achieve 
free and fair elections in the Philippines? Can the 
Minister indicate whether the Government will 
support the observer proposals? 


Senator Gareth Evans — President Marcos has 
indicated his willingness to see foreign observers 
at the proposed presidential elections. While the 
press reports that a bipartisan group of United 
States election experts, sanctioned by the United 
States Congress, will visit the Philippines to 
observe preparations for the elections, the United 
States Government has not yet made a decision on 
whether to send observers to the elections, nor has 
it indicated to the Australian Government any 
wish that Australia do so. We have noted press 
reports that the former Prime Minister, Mr Fraser, 
has proposed an international observer team. As 
the Philippines Government has not invited the 
Australian Government to provide observers at the 
elections, it would not be appropriate to comment 
at this stage on this possibility. 


The Philippines Commission on Elections, 
COMELEC, is responsible for ensuring the proper 
conduct of elections as provided for by Philip- 
pines law. As was said in response to a question 
on 14 November, the Australian Government, of 
course, looks forward to fair elections whenever 
held. We will also follow with the interest the 
issue of the accreditation to COMELEC of the 
National Citizens Movement for Free Elections, 
NAMFREL, which did make a positive contribu- 
tion to the conduct of the 1984 National Assembly 
elections. 


Perhaps | should add that | am also aware of a 
letter written to Mr Hayden from Senator Sibraa in 
his capacity as Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
on the Philippines of the Joint Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and Defence proposing that Au- 
stralia send observers to monitor the conduct of 
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the proposed presidential elections in the Philip- 
pines. | note Senator Sibraa’s advice, as Chairman, 
that a number of members of the Sub-Committee 
would be prepared to participate. | will ensure 
that Mr Hayden addresses that question in due 
‘coune 


East Timor: telecommunications 


links with Australia 
The 


following questions and answers appeared in 
‘Hansard on 6 December: 

“Senator Walsh — On 11 September 1985 
(Hansard, page 444) Senator Mcintosh asked me 
as Minister representing the Minister for Com- 
munications, the following question without 
notice: 

(1) Arising out of the decision by the Minister 
for Communications to refuse an application by 
the Australian Coalition of East Timor for a licence 
to maintain two-way radio contact with Fretlin in 
East Timor, is the Minister aware of a report in the 
National Times of 23-29 August and a letter in the 
Age of 2 September, claiming that while facilities 
may exist, it is practically impossible for members 
of the Australian public, including East Timorese 
here with relatives in Timor, to ring East Timor? 

(2) Can the Minister confirm that there are 
difficulties in making ordinary telephone com- 
munication with East Timor? 

(3) If the Indonesian Government is restricting 
international access to Timor via telecommunica- 
tions facilities, would this be inconsistent with 
international practice under the International 
Telecommunication Union Convention? 

(4) Will the Government seek from Indonesia 
an explanation for these restrictions and consider 
urging Indonesia to open up telecommunications 
with East Timor? 

The Minister for Communications has provided 
the following answer to the honourable senator's 
question: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. At the time of my decision in july not to 
grant a licence to the Australian Coalition for East 
Timor, testing confirmed the availability of the 
automatic telex service, and the Indonesian 
manual assistance operators did not indicate any 
embargo on telephone connections. The precise 
date of cessation of telephone services to East 
Timor has not been able to be determined. 
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Following OTC’s enquiries in response to custom- 
er complaints, however, the Indonesian author- 
ities advised on 19 August 1985 that, ‘.. . for the 
time being, communications from/to Dilli/East 
Timor is not permitted.’ Recent enquiries by OTC 
to the Indonesian telecommunications administra- 
tion have confirmed that the telephone cont 





munications with East Timor continue to be. ae 


unavailable. PR 

(3) No. Although Article 23 of the International 
Telecommunications Convention states that 
‘Members shall take such steps as may be 
necessary to ensure the establishment ... of- 


international telecommunications,’ the Preamble -o 
to the Convention also recognises ‘the sovereign = -> 
right of each country to regulate its telecom- 


munications.’ 

(4) The Government's support for greater inter- 
national access to East Timor has been made. 
known directly to the Indonesian authorities on a 
number of occasions. As telecommunications are 
a potentially important means of improving ac- 
cess, the Government would hope that such 
facilities could be made available to the popula- 
tion of the province without undue restriction. 


Australian bases in Antarctica 


The following questions and answers appeared in 
Hansard on 6 December: 


Senator Archer asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Science, upon notice, on 14 
November 1985: 

(1) Has the Minister for Science had repre- 
sentation from the Director of the Antarctic 
Division for an airstrip to be constructed in the 
Antarctic for use by Australian expeditioners. 

(2) What action does the Government intend 
taking on the matter. 

(3) Will the Government also give considera- 
tion to the setting up in Hobart of an emergency 
facility which can be called on at short notice by 
any of the bases in the Antarctic Region with such 
facilityfhaving immediate access to a suitable 
aircraft. 

Senator Button — The Minister for Science has 
provided the following answer to the honourable 
senator’s question: 

(1) For some time the Antarctic Division has 
been studying ways in which transport could be 
used to deploy personnel and limited amounts of 
cargo to Australia’s three stations in Antarctica — 
Casey, Davis and Mawson. 
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The most recent study on air transport was a 
review of the various air transport options con- 
ducted by the National Materials Handling 
Bureau (NMHB). The principal findings of the 
study were that: 

@ the establishment ot an airfield at Casey, for 
operation of intercontinental aircraft to and 
from Australia is technically feasible but oper- 
ationally impractical because of the very 
adverse weather conditions at the site; 

@ a conventional hard-surfaced runway could be 
constructed at Davis at an estimated capital 
cost of $48.6m (1984 prices). The relatively 
favourable weather conditions would enable 
the reliable and safe operation of commercial- 
type jet aircraft services from Australia; and 

@ weather conditions at Mawson pose a signifi- 
cant element of risk to personnel, equipment 
and aircraft and make lengthy delays and a high 
proportion of aborted flights very likely. 

(2) Based on the findings of the NMHB report, 
the only operationally viable option for providing 
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Emperor penguins on 
coastal sea ice in winter. 
(Department of Science 
and Technology photo). 


an air transport system would be to construct a 
conventional runway at Davis. However, taking 
account of interest, depreciation and running 
costs the Davis option represents an annual cost of 
some $8 to $10m and provides air transport to one 
station only. The Government recognises the 
importance of back up systems for emergency 
transport and would prefer not to have to seek the 
support of other nations. A projects group within 
the Antarctic Division is being assembled to 
examine a range of transport options, including 
the use of long-range helicopters such as those 
used from ships by the South Africans in emergen- 
cies. 

(3) The Antarctic Division in Hobart co- 
ordinates operations from Australia in the event of 
an emergency at any of the stations. The recent air 
evacuation from Davis Station was carried out by 
a special long-range ski-equipped Hercules air- 
craft of the U.S. National Science Foundation. 
There are no suitable ski-equipped aircraft avail- 
able in Australia. 
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Statements 


UN Security Council: Australia’s 
presidency 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 December: 


During its period as president of the UN 
Security Council Australia had worked actively to 
make the Security Council a more effective body, 
especially in preventing and containing interna- 
tional conflict, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, said today. 

Mr Hayden, in reviewing Australia’s presidency 
of the Council in November, said: ‘The important 
thing is to get the Security Council to act to 
prevent conflict, not to wait until the fighting 
occurs’. 

He emphasised that Australia’s Permanent Rep- 
resentative, Mr Richard Woolcott, who was presi- 
dent of the Security Council in November, would 
continue to work for reform of that body. 

Mr Hayden said that he had been concerned for 
some time about the need to enhance the effec- 
tiveness of the Security Council. He had instructed 


United Nations, Mr Javier Perez de Cuellar. (UN photo). 
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the Australian delegation to pursue this question 
energetically during November. 

Australia argued forcefully that the time had 
come for the Security Council to study the many 
reform proposals before it in a more focussed and 
considered manner. 

Mr Hayden said he was pleased to report that, 
in response to Australia’s and other countries’ 
proposals, there was widespread agreement at the 
UN on the need for the Security Council to be 
more effective. 

It was not possible to have all Council members 
agree to the establishment of formal machinery to 
undertake this task. An Australian proposal that 
the Council should hold a series of consultations 
in 1986 on this question had nevertheless re- 
ceived unanimous endorsement. 

The United Nations Secretariat had been asked 
to prepare a summary of reform proposals. This 
would form a basis for action in 1986. 

As president, Mr Woolcott had also worked, 
both in open session and during intensive private 
consultations, to establish a basis for the parties to 
the lran/Iraq war to come to the Security Council. 

Mr Hayden recalled that, at the commemora- 
tive meeting of the Security Council on 26 
September, he had stated that the Council shouid 
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spare no effort in trying to bring to an end the war 
between Iran and Iraq. 

The conflict had persisted for over five years, 
with terrible consequences for the people of Iran 
and iraq, and for other countries not directly 
involved in the war. 

Taking advantage of the good relations Austra- 
lia has with Iran and Iraq, Australia conducted 
detailed discussions with both parties and, in its 
Capacity as president, urged them to co-operate 
with the Council. Iran maintained its view that 
previous Security Council resolutions had not 
adopted a balanced approach. 

The discussions disclosed that, although there 
were no grounds for optimism, there was some 
overlap between the two parties’ positions and 
this deservéd further examination. 

Both fran and iraq had stated they appreciated 
the efforts Australia was making and there was 
agreement in the Security Council that such efforts 
should continue in coming months. 

Mr Hayden noted that President Mubarak had 
praised the Australian initiative on the Iran/lrag 
war in a speech to the Egyptian Parliament. The 
Secretary-General of the UN, Mr Javier Perez de 
Cuellar, had encouraged the Australian initiatives. 

The Council also considered the lack of prog- 
ress in implementing the UN independence plan 
for Namibia. Australia argued strongly that the 
Council should take a united position on South 
Africa, and worked hard to achieve a consensus 
text. 

A draft resolution calling for mandatory econo- 
mic sanctions against South Africa was not 
adopted because of vetoes by the United States 
and the United Kingdom. Australia voted for the 
draft resolution. 

Mr Hayden noted that other matters before the 
Council in November included a debate on the 
mandate of the UN Disengagement Observer 
Force in the Golan Heights. 

In addition the Security Council Commission of 
Investigations into the effects of South African 
attacks on Angola finalised its report in Novem- 
ber. Australia is a member of the Commission. 

Speaking at a Security Council luncheon Mr 
Woolcott gave in honour of the Secretary-General 
on 22 November, Mr Perez de Cuellar spoke 
warmly of Australia’s active and responsible role 
in support of the UN system, particularly during 
the month of its presidency. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia still had a year to 
serve of its two-year term on the Council. During 
that time it would continue to play an active role. 

He expressed appreciation of Mr Woolcott’s 
handling of the presidency. The delegation had 
shown energy and skill in pursuing important 
Australian foreign policy objectives. Australia as a 
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result had won credit for its contribution to the 
work of the Security Council. 


Registration of Australian deaths 
abroad 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the 
Minister for Territories, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, 
on 1 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, and the Minister for Territories, Mr 
Gordon Scholes, MP, today announced the com- 
mencement of a new Act which provides for the 
registration of deaths of Australians abroad. 

Previously when Australian citizens or residents 
died abroad there were often legal and technical 
difficulties in registering the death in Australia. 
Registration will enable relatives to obtain certifi- 
cates, extracts or results of searches without 
problems and delays. An Australian document 
may reduce legal costs to families by assisting 
settlement of estates, insurance claims and a 
variety of other matters. The opportunity for social 
security and passport fraud is expected to be 
reduced by the new procedures. 

The Registration of Deaths Abroad Act was 
passed by the Australian Parliament in October 
1984 and comes into operation on 1 December 
1985. The legislation provides for the registration 
of deaths which are not registerable elsewhere in 
Australia. Deaths already registered in an overseas 
country may also be registered in Australia under 
the new Act. The Act is retrospective and deaths 
which have already occurred may be registered. 

Any person who requires registration or who 
believes the death should be registered may 
apply. Applications for registration of a death can 
be made either at an Australian Embassy or High 
Commission or Consulate overseas or direct to the 
Registrar of Deaths Abroad in Canberra. Death 
certificates issued by overseas countries, medical 
certificates, coroner’s reports etc. should accom- 
pany any application for registration. There is no 
charge for registration. 

Enquiries may be sent to the Registrar of Deaths 
Abroad, Office of the Registrar of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages, Department of Territories, Canber- 
ra, National Mutual Building, Darwin Place, 
Canberra, (Postal Address, GPO Box 788, Canber- 
ra, ACT 2601), telephone (062) 47 5011. 


New Caledonia: bomb explosion 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
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Hayden, MP, confirmed today that a bomb had 
exploded in a carpark adjacent to the high-rise 
office building in Noumea in which the Australian 
Consulate-General office is located. 

Mr. Hayden said he understood that the explo- 
sion had destroyed a vehicle belonging to a 
European. member of the Kanak independence 
movement, the FLNKS. No-one was injured in the 
incidenti CAs a precaution the Australian 
Consulate-General office, which is on the eighth 
floor, was temporarily evacuated. There was no 
damage to Australian property, nor was there any 
indication to suggest any link between the explo- 
sion and the een of the Australian office in 





International Labour Conference 
News release issued by the Minister for Employ- 


ment and Industrial Relations, Mr Ralph Willis, 
MP, on 2 December: 


The Minister for Employment and Industrial 
Relations, Mr Ralph Willis, leaves tomorrow for 
Jakarta to address the 10th Asian Regional Confer- 
ence of the International Labour Organisation 
(ILO). 

He will lead a tripartite delegation made up of 
representatives of the Government, the ACTU and 
the Confederation of Australian Industry (CAN. 

The official trade union delegate will be Mr Bill 
Mansfield, Assistant Secretary of the ACTU, who 
will have as advisers Mr Dick Scott, National 
President of the Amalgamated Metal Workers 
Union and Mr Walter McGrath, Assistant Federal 
Secretary of the Transport Workers Union of 
Australia. 

The employers’ delegation will be headed by 
Mr Greg Smith, Senior Industrial Relations Adviser 
with the CAI Industrial Council. His advisers will 
be Mr Robert Perkins, Queensland Manager of the 
Australian Mines and Metals Association, and Mr 
Richard Huxter, Industrial Relations Manager of 
the South Australian Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry. 

Australian Government delegates at the confer- 
ence will be Mr Tjebbe Bekema, Assistant Secret- 
ary, Department of Employment and Industrial 
Relations, (International Relations Branch), and 
Mr John Ray, Assistant Secretary, Program Policy 
and Review Branch. 

Thirty-nine countries will be represented at the 
Jakarta conference, which is the major meeting of 
the ILO’s Asian region covering an area extending 
from the South Pacific to the Middle East. It was 
last held in 1980, in Manila. 

This week’s conference is expected to be of 
particular importance in defining the ILO’s 
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approach to its medium and longer-term activities 
in the region. 

Mr Willis will address the plenary session on 
Thursday. This session will consider questions of 
economic growth, economic adjustment and em- 
ployment in the region, as well as the application 
of international labour standards. 

Other major topics to be discussed at the | 


10-day conference will include rural and urban 
vocational training, and the vocational rehabilita- eo 


tion of disabled people. 


On Friday, Mr Willis will travel to Bandung to : : 
visit a college for training Indonesian vocational  — —— 


and technical teachers, financed by Australian 
foreign aid grants totalling more than $20 million. 

The college, known as the Technical Teachers 
Upgrading Centre, has an enrolment of 1600 and 
its staff includes 12 Australian advisers. It trains 
550 new teachers each year, as well as upgrading 
the skills of several hundred other teachers by 
means of in-service courses. 


Visit by Indonesian Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 Decen 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bili 
Hayden, MP, today announced that the Indone- 
sian Foreign Minister, Dr Mochtar, will pay an 
official visit to Australia from 14-19 December. 

Dr Mochtar will have discussions with Mr 
Hayden on a range of subjects including bilateral 
relations, regional matters, including Cambodia, 
ANZUS and the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty and other international matters. 

Mr Hayden and Dr Mochtar will discuss matters 
arising out of recent talks in Canberra between 
Australian and Indonesian officials on the creation 
of a joint Development Zone in the Timor Gap. 
OPM activities along the Indonesian/Papua New 
Guinea border and the question of irianese border 
crossers in Papua New Guinea and Australia are 
also likely to be discussed. 

Dr Mochtar will also meet with the Governor- 
General, the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, and other 
Government Ministers. 

As well as Canberra, Dr Mochtar will visit 
Sydney and Melbourne. 





Ambassador to Vietnam 
News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 
of Mr lan Lincoln as Australia’s Ambassador to 
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Mr 1.8. Lincoln. (AIS photo) 


Vietnam. He succeeds Mr Richard Broinowski, 
who has been Ambassador since 1983. 

Mr Hayden said Australia recognised the impor- 
tant role Vietnam played in the Indo-China region, 
and was developing a more comprehensive rela- 
tionship with it. Mr Hayden, who had visited 
Hanoi twice as Minister for Foreign Affairs, noted 
that there had been a growing number of ex- 
changes at ministerial level, and increasing visits 
by officials and academics. Important objectives 
for Australia in the relationship included the 
effective operation of the bilateral program for 
family reunion migration, Mr Hayden said. An 
Australian Parliamentary delegation had been to 
Vietnam, further enhancing the development of 
working relations between the two countries. 

Mr Lincoln joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1967 and has served in Singapore, 
Accra, Paris and Noumea. Since 1983, he has 
been Head of the Department's Indo-China Sec- 
tion. 


Bicentennial program: funding for 
two South Australian projects 
Joint news release issued by the Prime Minister, 


Mr Bob Hawke, MP, and the South Australian 
Premier, Mr John Bannon, on 5 December: 


The Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, and the Pre- 
mier, Mr Bannon, today announced that two 
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major South Australian projects had been granted 
funding under the joint Federal-State bicentennial 
commemorative program. 

The first project is to relocate the existing Mile 
End Railway museum at Port Dock station at Port 
Adelaide. Mr Bannon said that the museum 
fulfilled an important role in the preservation and 
care of historically significant engines, rolling 
stock and memorabilia associated with South 
Australia’s railway history. 

‘It is the only railway museum in Australia 
displaying locomotives representative of four 
different railway gauges, reflecting the State’s 
unique position in Australian railway history.’ 

Mr Bannon said the museum would attract 
60 000 visitors a year and because of its proximity 
to the South Australian maritime museum, would 
add another feature to the redevelopment of the 
Port Adelaide area. The museum will be com- 
pleted within the bicentennial year — 1988. 

The second project to be given Federal funding 
is the tropical conservatory in the botanic garden. 
Mr Bannon said that the new tropical conserva- 
tory of steel and glass construction would have 
educational, scientific and recreational value to 
the community and would provide a striking 
bicentennial focus for the imaginative redevelop- 
ment of the Hackney bus depot site. It will be used 
to cultivate a tropical plant display featuring 
species from Australia, Malaysia and the Pacific 
region. 

Mr Hawke said that the Federal Government 
was pleased to be associated with the two 
projects. The project nominations from the South 
Australian Government demonstrated imagination 
and a commitment to Australia’s heritage. They 
were another example of Federal-State co- 
operation which served to illustrate the bicenten- 
nial theme ‘Living Together’. 

The two bicentennial projects will cost a total of 
$7.1 million. 

Two other bicentennial projects which will be 
jointly funded by the Federal and State Govern- 
ments have already been announced. These are 
the River Murray Interpretive Centre at Goolwa 
and a Tourist and Outback Interpretive Centre at 
Port Augusta. 


Nepal-Australia: community forestry 
project 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 5 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced a further $7.5 
million in aid for a forestry project in Nepal over 
the next five years. This brings Australia’s total aid 
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to the Nepal-Australia forestry project to $12 
million. 

The project, which is located in two districts 
east of Kathmandu, is helping to develop forests 
with the aim of self-sufficiency for local villagers 
in firewood for cooking and heating, and in forage 
for their animals. 

The project design has been subjected to 
vigorous economic analysis by the National Cen- 
tre for Development Studies at the ANU. Many 
social benefits are expected from the project, 
including better environmental safeguards, re- 
duced population drift and raised incomes in the 
low socio-economic groups and amongst women. 
<The- Nepal-Australia Forestry Project is man- 
aged” by ANUTECH and the Department of 
Forestry of the Australian National University. 
Staff working in Nepal have been recruited from 
the State Forest Services of Queensland, NSW, 
Victoria, South Australia and the ACT. 


Australia-Saudi Arabia: assistance in 
grain storage 


News release issued by the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 5 December: 


The Saudi Arabian Government has sought 
Australian assistance on grain storage and hand- 
ling facilities, the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr 
Kerin, said today. 

Mr Kerin is currently visiting five Middle East 
nations as part of a two-week tour. He left Saudi 
Arabia today. 

Mr Kerin said that the Saudi Minister of 
Agriculture and Water, His Excellency Abdul 
Ranman Bin Abdul Aziz Al-Sheikh, had sought the 
advice because a recent increase in wheat pro- 
duction meant there may be a need for temporary 
grain storage facilities. 

Dr Al-Sheikh requested also the continuation of 
co-operation between Saudi Arabia and Australia 
in agricultural training, particularly study tours in 
Australia. 

‘t assured Dr Al Sheikh that Saudi Arabian 
students would be welcome in Australia,” Mr 
Kerin said. 

Mr Kerin said that Australia was commifted to 
further developing the already strong co-operation 
between the two countries. 

‘Australia values highly its relationship with 
Saudi Arabia,’ he said. ‘We will continue to 
deepen this relationship.’ 

The Ministers discussed efforts being made to 
improve the efficiency of trade between the two 
countries. 

Both agreed that co-operation in water resource 
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management was important. Specific areas in- 
cluded remote sensing of water resources, collec- 
tion of weather data by telemetry, control of 
evaporation and siltation in reservoirs and cloud 
seeding technology. 

Mr Kerin said he had asked the Saudi Govern- 
ment to give special consideration to an Austra- 
lian proposal to undertake a census of nomadic 
livestock, being considered by Saudi Arabia. 

Mr Kerin has been accompanied on his trip by 
the chairman designate of the Australian Wheat 


Board, Mr Condon, an Australian Meat and oe 
Livestock Corporation representative, and Austras — 5 


lian businesspeople with interests in the area. 


UNESCO: UK withdrawal 


Joint statement by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the Minister for 
Education, Senator Susan Ryan, on 6 December: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, and the Minister for Education, 
Senator Susan Ryan, said today they regretted that 
the United Kingdom would be withdrawing from 
UNESCO, effective on 31 December 1985. 

The Ministers believed that the departure of the 
United Kingdom following that of the United 
States in 1984 would further deprive UNESCO of 
a substantial practical, intellectual and financial 
contribution. 

The Ministers were commenting on the British 
Government’s announcement in London on 5 
December of the United Kingdom’s withdrawal. 

While acknowledging that UNESCO still had 
many problems, of both a managerial and a policy 
nature, the Ministers said that there had been 
promising progress during the past year in the 
process of reform. 

Australia would continue to encourage vigor- 
ous and co-operative action from within the 
organisation to address the remaining problems so 
that the impetus for reform was maintained. 

Now that Australia’s Ambassador to UNESCO, 
Mr Whitlam, was a member of UNESCOs Execu- 
tive Board and of a committee to monitor the 
progress of reform, Australia would be able to 
work for greater efforts to produce an organisation 
capable of serving more effectively the needs of its 
member States, developed and developing, in 
conformity with its basic ideals. 

if such work were to succeed, it would require a 
high degree of co-operation, including particular- 
ly between Western and developing member 
States. Australia was in a special position to 
emphasise such co-operation as it would move 
from the West European electoral group to the 
Asia-Pacific group of UNESCO in 1987. 
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The Ministers said that they hoped that further 
beneficial change could be agreed during the 
coming year to enable UNESCO to regain the 
support that it had previously enjoyed from 
Western countries, and to facilitate reconsidera- 
tion by the United Kingdom of its withdrawal from 
the organisation. 


Australia-Japan tourism 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
6 December: 


The Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, 
the Hon. John Brown, MP, today defended his 
response to Mr Jull, MP, regarding the extent of 
tourism promotion of Australia in Japan. 

‘Some sections of the tourism industry, particu- 
larly in Western Australia have misconstrued my 
comments. | would recommend that they read 
closely my response to Mr Jull’s question which 
was designed to criticise the Government for its 
lack of attention to the Japanese marketplace.’ 

‘Mr Jull accused the Government of reducing 
expenditure in tourism promotion in this valuable 
market. This time he has his facts very wrong. In 
1985-86 the total Japanese Australian Tourism 
Commission (ATC) budget was $2 240 100. This 
was an increase of $368 950 over 1984-85. In 
addition, contributions from the private sector in 
this market have increased from $174 216 for 
1984-85 to some $300 000 in 1985-86. If Mr Jull 
had done his homework he would have seen that 
this Government through the ATC is committed to 
making a success of tourism promotion in Japan. 

Mr Brown pointed out that it was only in 
November this year that Australia welcomed its 
100 000th Japanese visitor which was the first 
time Australia has registered this number of 
Japanese visitors in a year. The Minister said this 
reflected the solid promotional work of the ATC in 
Japan in conjunction with each of the States and 
Territories and private tourism interests. 

‘However’ the Minister added ‘we must keep 
our eyes open to the very real difficulties in not 
only attracting the Japanese but also ensuring 
customer satisfaction and return visits. As | 
pointed out in my reply to Mr Jull there must be a 
whole range of services available to the Japanese 
market including Japanese-speaking tour guides 
and interpreters, as well as restaurants and shop- 
ping facilities catering to the particular needs of 
the Japanese.’ 

Airline capacity was also cited by Mr Brown as 
a potential impediment to growth in the tourism 
market from Japan. While successful negotiations 
initiated by the Federal Government had resulted 
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in a 67 per cent increase in airline capacity for 
1985-86, and a projected 25 per cent for 1986-87, 
there were continuing problems of peaks and 
troughs in demand. This meant that potential 
visitors to Australia may not be able to travel at 
convenient times. Recently approved charter 
flights direct from Japan to Perth and North 
Queensland were certainly alleviating some of 
these problems, Mr Brown said. 

The question of whether or not to proceed with 
a promotional campaign similar to the successful 
Paul Hogan campaign in North America would 
depend not only on resolution of all these factors, 
but also competing budgetary allocations and the 
ability to secure prime time Japanese television 
segments, according to Mr Brown. 


Retirement of Secretary of the 
Department of Prime Minister and 
Cabinet 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, MP, on 6 December: 


The head of my Department, Sir Geoffrey 
Yeend, has advised me that on medical advice he 
wishes to relinquish his appointment and retire 
from the Public Service in the early part of 1986. 
Sir Geoffrey has been Secretary of the Department 
of the Prime Minister and Cabinet and Secretary to 
Cabinet since 1978. 

While this is a matter of real regret to me and to 
the Government, | have of course indicated that | 
shall respect Sir Geoffrey’s wishes. 

In his 40 years of service in government 
administration, including more than seven years 
as head of the Prime Minister's Department, Sir 
Geoffrey has held many sensitive and responsible 
positions. | am pleased to say that Sir Geoffrey has 
indicated his willingness to be available — on a 
part-time basis — to serve on Government advis- 
ory bodies. 

A new appointment to the position of Secretary 
of the Department and Secretary to Cabinet will 
be announced in due course. 


Indo-China: intergovernmental 
consultations on refugees 
News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 


tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
9 December: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Chris Hurford, today hosted a luncheon at 
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Parliament House for delegates to informal inter- 
governmental consultations on the Indo-Chinese 
refugee situation. 

The consultations are being held in Canberra 
today and tomorrow. 

They. “are aimed at furthering international 
dialogue on and promoting solutions to the 
Indo-Chinese refugee problem. 

Delegations from the U.S., Canada and Japan 
are participating. The Deputy United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, Mr Richard 
Smyser, is present as an observer. 

h talks are being chaired by the Secretary of 
artment a E and Ethnic Affairs, 







sntatives ithe Den tment of Foreign Affairs 
and “the Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau. 

‘The consultations provide an important oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of views and perspectives 
between countries which have been prominent in 
addressing the Indochinese refugee outflow. This 
dialogue is very important for our joint efforts to 
resolve this tragic humanitarian problem,’ Mr 
Hurford said. 


Aid: new runway for international 
airport in Western Samoa 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today the completion of 
a new runway at Western Samoa’s international 
airport. Australia contributed to the cost of the 
runway through the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau. 

The runway will be officially commissioned by 
the Prime Minister of Western Samoa, the Hon. 
Tofilau Eti Alesana, on 11 December. 

Mr Hayden said that a major upgrading of the 
airport, of which the new runway is only a part, is 
due for completion late next year. By then, 
Australia’s contribution to the project will have 
exceeded $5.5 million. The airport is Western 
Samoa’s largest current development project and 
is expected to provide a boost to the island's 
economy through increased tourism and the 
airfreight export of tropical produce. 


Human Rights Day 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 December: 

Australia will sign the United Nations Conven- 
tion Against Torture in New York today, the 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
announced. 

Mr Hayden said that signature of the conven- 
tion was the best possible way for Australia to 
mark Human Rights Day, which falls on 10 
December and this year marks the 37th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

Australia had played an active role in the seven 


years of negotiation of the Convention, to achi VE i 


an instrument strong in its implementation p 
sions and likely to make an effective impacton the 
abhorrent practice of torture. ca 

Mr Hayden noted that human rights was an 
important element of Australian foreign policy. 

He expressed the Government's concern about 
the gross and repeated abuse the world continues 
to witness of the fundamental rights laid down in 
the International Covenants to which Australia is a 
party. 

These abuses ranged from constraints. on basic 
civil and political freedoms, and losses of econo- 
mic and cultural rights to, ultimately, the arbitrary 
deprivation of life. 

Minority and indigenous groups persistently 
were victims of discrimination in many countries, 
as were women. 

it was, he said, Australia’s duty and its obliga- 
tion under the international human rights instru- 
ments, to respond to human rights violations 
wherever they might occur, both in the context of 
Australia’s bilateral relationships and through 
participation in multilateral human rights activi- 
ties. 

Mr Hayden commented that he was disturbed 
by the persecution of human rights activists in a 
number of countries. 

These people risked their lives and the well- 
being of their families to combat the oppression of 
dictatorial regimes and to defend the rights of 
other human beings. 

By attempting to silence their voices certain 
governments showed the lengths to which they 
were prepared to go to stifle opposition. 

Mr Hayden said that this year Australia had 
resumed its seat on the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, the major UN body 
dealing with human rights, where it had been 
active in a number of areas. 

Mr Hayden noted that in the past five years 
there had been a marked growth in international 
awareness and concern for the problems of 
indigenous peoples. 

As a result Aboriginal issues had become a new 
and significant factor in Australia’s international 
dealings. 

The Australian Government supported interna- 
tional efforts to define and protect indigenous 
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rights. It had undertaken to contribute $20 000 to 
the United Nations Voluntary Fund for Indigenous 
Populations, established to enable indigenous 
people from various countries to attend meetings 
of the UN Working Group on indigenous Popula- 
tions. 

He said that he attached importance to the 
development of closer understanding between the 
Government and non-governmental organisations 
active in human rights. He had asked the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs to co-operative in develop- 
ing more effective mechanisms for two-way con- 
sultations. 


ANZUS: NZ stand on nuclear ships 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government had received from New Zealand 
Deputy Prime Minister Geoffrey Palmer last week 
a copy of the Bill which was introduced in the 
New Zealand Parliament on 10 December, viz. 
the ‘New Zealand Nuclear Free Zone, Disarma- 
ment and Arms Control Bill’. 

As acknowledged publicly during Mr Palmer's 
visit, the Australian Government is studying the 
proposed legislation and any implications it may 
have for ANZUS and Australia’s defence rela- 
tionships with both the United States and New 
Zealand. Mr Palmer acknowledged during his visit 
that the legislation introduced into the New 
Zealand Parliament will be referred to a select 
committee. Mr Palmer expected that the select 
committee would take several months to consider 
the legislation and could come back with changes 
to it. The Australian Government's evaluation of 
the legislation will need to take account of this 
consideration by the select committee. 

In view of Australia’s status as a non-nuclear 
weapon State, the legislation —- whatever its final 
form — should not pose any practical problems 
for Australian ship and aircraft visits to New 
Zealand. However, as Australia accepts that port 
access is essential to the continuing effectiveness 
of the ANZUS alliance, the Australian Govern- 
ment recognises the serious implications for the 
United States and New Zealand of their dispute 
over port access, Australia disagrees with New 
Zealand's policy but at the same time recognises 
New Zealand’s right to take its own decisions. 
Our views, including our preference for New 
Zealand not to legislate in the terms proposed, 
have been clearly registered with the New Zea- 
land Government and the differences in our 
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respective policy approaches have been unambi- 
guously acknowledged. 

As far as | am aware, the United States 
Administration has not yet commented on the 
introduction of the New Zealand Bill. However, 
the Administration’s general attitude, as expressed 
to me in Washington by Secretary of State Shultz 
and Defense Secretary Weinberger, was put on 
the public record by U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, Paul 
Wolfowitz, in his ‘Worldnet’ television interview 
of 4 December as follows: 

We have indicated that should New Zealand enact 

such legislation, we would be forced to review our 

treaty obligations to New Zealand under the ANZUS 

alliance and I think fairness has required us to say that 

we think the consequence of such a review will be in 

some form or other the effective termination of our 

security co-operation and of our security obligations. 
Mr Wolfowitz went on to say: 

At the same time, we don’t intend to dismantle the 

ANZUS Treaty. We certainly prefer that the ANZUS 

Treaty remain the framework of our alliance co- 

operation with Australia which we are determined to 

continue. 
At another point in the same interview Mr 
Wolfowitz said: 

... we are determined to maintain that close alliance 

co-operation with Australia no matter what happens. 

We are pleased to have these reassurances that 
Australian-U.S. security commitments will remain 
intact and unaffected, irrespective of the outcome 
of the U.S.-NZ dispute. For our part we confirm 
that Australia’s security commitments to both the 
United States and New Zealand will continue 
fully in force. 


Defence: major surveillance 
initiatives 

News release issued by the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 10 December: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, 
today announced two initiatives intended to 
significantly enhance Australia’s defence capa- 
bility. 

‘The Government has decided to call requests 
for proposals for airborne surveillance and control 
systems to complement the over-the-horizon 
radar development now coming to fruition at 
Alice Springs. Preliminary work to convert the 
radar to an operational system will begin next 
year. The total cost of converting the present 
experimental facility to an operational system is 
expected to be about $40 million. 

‘The over-the-horizon radar is a radically diffe- 
rent, Australian developed system which can see 
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many times further than conventional radars,’ Mr 
Beazley said. 

‘With these systems fully developed we should 
be able to. detect most potential intruders well 
~ before they reach the Australian mainland — both 
in the air and on the sea.’ 

Mr Beazley said an experimental over-the- 
horizon. radar, known as ‘Jindalee’, had operated 
near Alice Springs for several years. 

It had demonstrated that it was feasible to 
bounce radio waves off the ionosphere onto air 
and sea targets thousands of kilometres from our 
shore and then locate the targets by sophisticated 
Somputer analysis of the resulting faint radar 
: d demonstrated also that an oper- 
ational: stem suitable for the Australian environ- 
ment could be developed at a reasonable cost. 
 Over-the-horizon radar had the great advantage 
over conventional radars of not being limited in 
range by the curvature of the earth, thus enabling 
detection of low flying aircraft and also ships more 
than 1000km from Australia’s coast. 

Jindalee is being developed by Australian scien- 
tists at the Defence Science and Technology 
Organisation’s (DSTO) Electronics Research 
Laboratory at Salisbury, near Adelaide. 

The United States and the USSR have de- 
veloped similar radars but they differ from the 
Australian system and, so far as it is known, 
neither country has matched Australia’s radar in 
some important aspects of the technology, includ- 
ing some of the unique computer processing 
techniques developed by Australian scientists. 

‘The experimental Jindalee system has been so 
successful that | have approved preliminary work 
to convert it to an operational system’, Mr Beazley 
said. 

‘The Department of Defence has also begun a 
study of how this important technological de- 
velopment should be exploited in the future. 

‘The study will determine how the conversion 
to an operational system will proceed, including 
how it will be integrated into the Defence Force’s 
command and control systems. 

‘It will also report on future developments, such 
as the establishment of additional radars to 
provide a fuller coverage of Australia’s northern 
approaches and potential civilian applications in 
the areas of drug smuggling, illegal immigration 
and even weather forecasting. 

‘The study is being carried out by a team 
comprising DSTO scientists and engineers and 
RAAF and RAN personnel. It is due for completion 
in the first half of next year and when the results 
are available to the Government | will seek 
Cabinet approval to move to a fully operational 
system.’ | 

Mr Beazley said that while Jindalee was a 
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unique Australian response to an Australian de- 
fence problem, he expected that other systems 
incorporating airborne microwave radars, such as 
Airborne Early Warning and Control (AEW and C} 
platforms, which exploit overseas technology 
could assist in solving other aspects of the 
airspace surveillance, control and interception 
requirement. 

In particular AEW and C aircraft could be used 
to search for and identify targets at long range and 
then direct aircraft or ships to intercept and, if 
necessary, engage the target. They had particular 
use against low flying intruders compared with 
conventional ground radars and in battle contro! 
of aircraft. 

‘The effectiveness of AEW and C systems can be 
enhanced by a wide area surveillance system such 
as over-the-horizon radar which can provide very 
long range warning of the approach of a threat’, 
he said. 

‘| envisage Jindalee and appropriate airborne 
surveillance and control systems being integrated 
into a broader national system which will gather 
information and channel it into our command 
centres where it will assist command decisions on 
the deployment of such assets as the new Hornet 
fighters, Fl11s, our guided missile frigates and 
destroyers and the submarine force.’ 

A request for proposals for the airborne surveill- 
ance and control systems will be issued world- 
wide to companies known to be capable of 
offering potentially suitable systems, and in addi- 
tion it will be advertised widely. The closing date 
for responses is mid-next year. 

Mr Beazley said he expected most responses 
would take the form of radar and communications 
equipment in conventional aircraft, but the ‘re- 
quest for proposals’ document would also permit 
consideration of less conventional systems such as 
airships and tethered balloons. 

Existing aircraft systems ranged from the highly 
capable U.S. Air Force and NATO £3 system 
based on a Boeing 707 aircraft and the British 
Nimrod AEW aircraft, through to a number of 
smaller aircraft options of much lower cost and 
capability. Lockheed is also developing a system 
based on the P3 Orion aircraft, already in service 
with the RAAF. 

Mr Beazley said that the decision to seek 
proposals from manufacturers now did not com- 
mit the Government to proceed with system 
acquisition. ‘However, by issuing this request now 
we will obtain information on the capabilities and 
costs of alternative systems. This information, 
together with studies underway in the Department 
of Defence, will allow the Government to come to 
informed judgements on the most appropriate 
capabilities to be acquired.’ 
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Mr Beazley said the request for proposals 
document sought details of existing or develop- 
mental systems which could be selected for 
further consideration. ‘Should the Government 
decide to proceed with the acquisition of particu- 
lar airborne surveillance control equipments, a 
short list of companies will be invited to tender. If 
necessary, the tender process will include funded 
studies to further define systems which are not yet 
operational,’ he said. 

‘Australian industry should be well placed to 
make a major contribution to such a project. 
Surveillance and control systems use technologies 
which are being introduced into Australian indus- 
try through projects such as the P3-C Orion, the 
F/A-18 Hornet and the Seahawk anti-submarine 
warfare helicopter. 
` ‘This skill base, including that in electronics and 
computer software, provides the springboard from 
which extensive Australian industry involvement 
should be possible. 

‘Australian industry is already closely involved 
in the Jindalee project which has had consider- 
able support from Amalgamated Wireless (Austra- 
lasia) Ltd and Computer Sciences of Australia Pty 
Ltd. The conversion of the existing experimental 
facility and the development of any additional 
radars will provide further opportunities for Au- 
stralian companies’, Mr Beazley said. 


Aid: emergency Australian 
humanitarian assistance to Colombia 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 13 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that following the 
Government's earlier announcement of Austra- 
lia’s contribution of $2 million towards emergen- 
cy relief assistance following the eruption of the 
Nevado del Ruiz volcano in Colombia on 12 
November, the Government had decided to pro- 
vide the funds through the Colombian Govern- 
ment and through a number of international and 
Australian agencies. 

Mr Hayden said that $1 million would be 
provided to the Colombia Disaster Reconstruction 
Fund for rehabilitation projects in the affected 
area; $400 000 to Australian NGOs for their relief 
programs; $300 000 to the League of Red Cross 
Societies (LRCS) for the purchase of medical 
supplies and equipment; $200 000 to the United 
Nations Disaster Relief Organisation (UNDRO) 
for relief supplies; and $100 000 to the United 
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Nations Childrens Fund (UNICEF) to meet the cost 
of essential health supplies and equipment. 

Mr Hayden reiterated the Government's deep 
concern at the loss of life and suffering caused by 
the volcanic eruption. 

The grants form part of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s humanitarian response to disaster situa- 
tions throughout the world, and are provided from 
aid funds administered by the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau. 


Kidnapping of Australian couple in 
Afghanistan 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 14 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Afghan Govern- 
ment had confirmed that the kidnapped Australian 
couple Dr Robert Williamson and his wife Jenny 
are being held in Afghanistan by the Afghan 
authorities. 

On 12 December the Afghan Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations in New York 
informed our Permanent Representative that the 
Williamsons were in the hands of the Afghan 
authorities, that no harm would come to them, but 
that they were to be ‘officially charged’ with 
conduct not in conformity with the laws of 
Afghanistan’. 

Mr Hayden expressed disappointment that this 
action should be contemplated, noting that all the 
evidence indicated that Dr Williamson and his 
wife were taken into Afghanistan against their 
will. There was no question, and this had been 
accepted by the Afghan authorities during a visit 
by an Embassy official from Islamabad to Kabul in 
October, that they were anything but innocent 
victims of a kidnapping. He called upon the 
Government of Afghanistan to release the couple 
as soon as possible. 

Mr Hayden said that immediate consular access 
was being sought by an official from the Austra- 
lian Embassy in Islamabad. 

Mr Hayden said that since the kidnapping on 18 
May when Dr Williamson was employed on a 
United Nations aid project in the Pakistan pro- 
vince of Baluchistan, the Government has been 
involved in intense diplomatic activity to bring 
about the couple’s release. The Government was 
grateful to the Pakistan authorities for their assist- 
ance in this case. 

‘| am particularly grateful to the UN Secretary 
General, Mr Perez de Cuellar, for the concern he | 
has shown for Dr Williamson and his wife, and for 
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his continuing efforts to secure their safe return’, 

Mr Hayden said. 

_ ‘My Department has maintained almost daily 
; con act with the Williamsons’ families and will 
X do so. An officer from the Australian 

slamabad is also in constant contact 

luchistan authorities. 

ain hopeful that, through our continuing 

ts and the efforts of those who are working on 

| our behalf, the Williamsons will soon be re- 
turned. : 














< There is substantial evidence that Aboriginals, 
in terms of the enjoyment of basic human rights, 
are the most disadvantaged and vulnerable people 
in the Australian community, the Minister for 
Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding claimed 
today. 

Mr- Holding said it was appropriate, on Human 
Rights Sunday, to speak out about the treatment 
Aboriginals still continue to receive in the so- 
called enlightened Australia of the 1980s. 

‘As Minister for Aboriginal Affairs it is still of 
great concern to know that one third of all 
complaints about racial discrimination received 
by the Human Rights Commission in 1984-85 
were from Aboriginals. 

‘Figures like these are even more striking when 
you consider that Aboriginal people make up only 
one per cent of our population’, Mr Holding 
added. 

‘In effect, the likelihood of an Aboriginal person 
being discriminated against in Australia today is 
over 200 times greater than for most non- 
Aboriginal Australians.’ 

Mr Holding said inequities were just as pro- 
nounced in Aboriginal imprisonment rates. 

‘An Australian Institute of Criminology census, 
in June 1983, revealed that the number of 
Aboriginal prisoners is 16 times higher than 
non-Aboriginal prisoners, with an even higher 
disproportion for comparatively minor offences. 

‘The reality of the matter is not that Aboriginal 
people have failed Australian society, so much as 
the fact that Australian society has failed to 
understand and respect Aboriginal people. 

‘Human Rights Sunday at least helps bring the 
problems Aboriginal people face in terms of their 
enjoyment of basic human rights to the attention 
of other Australians. 
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‘Australians have a right to be proud of the 
rights and freedoms which most of us are able to 
take for granted, but we cannot, as a nation, 
become too complacent about human rights 
when their full enjoyment is denied to a particular 
group or individual within our society.’ 

Mr Holding urged all Australians -—- during 
Human Rights Sunday — to reflect on the 
situation of Aboriginal Australians; reject the 
racist views which were all too frequently held 
and expressed about them and to make whatever 
efforts they could to assist Aboriginal people to. 
overcome the disadvantages which they continue 
to suffer. 

‘Let's renew our efforts to give Aboriginal 
Australians the “fair go” which is so much a part 
of our heritage and way of life’, Mr Holding said. 


Japanese tourist mission to visit 
Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for Sport, 
Recreation and Tourism, Mr John Brown, MP, on 
16 December; 


A high-level mission to develop japanese tour- 
ism to Australia would visit Australia from 5-13 
February 1986, the Minister for Sport, Recreation 
and Tourism, Mr John Brown, said today. 

The mission will be led by Mr Manabu Kane- 
matsu, President of the Japanese Association. of 
Travel Agents and will include leading members 
of the Japanese tourism industry and senior 
government representatives. 

‘The decision to send this mission follows 
discussions | had with Mr Yamashita, the Japanese 
Minister for Transport, in Japan earlier this year’, 
Mr Brown said. 

‘The mission will meet Australian Government 
leaders and senior tourism industry executives 
and discuss ways to promote Australia as a tourist 
destination for Japanese travellers. 

‘Discussions will centre on policy issues and | 
am hopeful that firm foundations will be laid for 
sustained growth of this most important tourism 
market for Australia’, Mr Brown said. 

The mission would only be able to visit Sydney, 
Canberra and Queensland as the top-level nature 
of the mission meant its members could not afford 
to be away from Japan for an extended time. 

‘About 88 000 Japanese visited Australia during 
1984 but this total was easily passed this year with 
the 100000th Japanese visitor arriving last 
month’, Mr Brown said. 
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Australia-Indonesia: co-financing 
agreement with World Bank 


Joint statement by the indonesian Foreign Minis- 
ter, Dr Mochtar, and the Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 
December: 


The Indonesian Foreign Minister, Dr Mochtar, 
and the Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Hayden, today signed an agreement on provision 
of assistance to Indonesia under the Australian 
co-financing facility with the World Bank. 
Through these arrangements Australia provides 
technical assistance and training components for 
major World Bank-endorsed projects in Indonesia 
utilising Australian educational, scientific and 
technical expertise as well as supplies. 


Death of former Philippines Foreign 
Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today expressed his sympathy and 
condolences to the family of the late Carlos 
Romulo, former Foreign Minister of the Philip- 
pines, who died on 15 December. 

In his statement, Mr Hayden referred to the 
outstanding contributions made by Mr Romulo to 
international affairs, both in the United States and 
in the Asia-Pacific region. 


Assistance to refugee children 


News release issued by the Minister for Com- 
munity Services, Senator Don Grimes, on 18 
December: 


Refugee children will be cared for under 
services provided by the Government's Children’s 
Services program. 

The Minister for Community Services, Senator 
Don Grimes said today that he had extended 
grants to five centres which are currently being 
funded on a ‘pilot’ basis. The five centres are in 
Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. 

Sufficient funds would now be provided to 
enable the centres to operate for a further period 
until June 1986. Under the ‘pilot’ arrangements, 
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funds would have expired at the end of this year. 

in the mean time, the Government will consider 
the situation and decide whether some more 
specific long-term arrangements should be intro- 
duced, possibly in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. 

Senator Grimes said that the five existing 
centres were providing a valuable service to 
children. 

They include such work as family mediation, 
counselling and welfare advice, education prog- 
rams and community liaison. 

Most of the children involved are members of 
the Vietnamese and Khmer communities. 

Senator Grimes said that many of these children 
had arrived in Australia in very distressing cir- 
cumstances. 

‘| believe it is important to provide them with 
the necessary help now to assist them through 
their first difficult years in Australia’, he said. 

The six months extension of funding for the five 
projects will cost an additional $62 846. 

‘The relatively small amount of money involved 
is a good investment in the future for these 
children’, Senator Grimes said. 


Immigration: temporary concessions 
for Lebanese 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
18 December: 


Temporary concessions for people affected by 
civil strife in Lebanon would be modified to 
remove current uncertainties, the Minister for 
immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, 
said today. 

‘Concern has been growing in the rest of the 
migrant Community at the special arrangements, 
and Lebanese leaders are aware of the need to 
correct this situation,’ he said. 

‘Visitors to Australia from Lebanon have been 
permitted to remain well beyond the normal six 
months. 

‘But without permission to work or the ability to 
enrol for study, visitors and their families have 
been subject to considerable pressure and uncer- 
tainty.’ 

Mr Hurford said this would be resolved by 
requiring all visitors to apply for permanent 
residence by 31 January next year, or return home 
either by that date or by the time their temporary 
permits expire whichever is the later. 
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Special community arrangements will be made 
for the provision of information and speedy 
processing of applications for change of status. 

Similarly, present special concessional arrange- 
~ ments for migration from Lebanon will be brought 
into lin with more general criteria. 

“‘Concessional access has been available for 
| family members where they can demonstrate that 
they have been directly affected by the hositili- 
ties,” Mr Hurford said. 

in future, under modified Special Humanitarian 
Program (SHP) arrangements, it will be necessary 
to demonstrate that the family will have little or no 
A prospects of resuming their normal life in Leba- 
Be lement is the only appropriate course 
having re gard to the extraordinary effects of the 
conflict on them. 

‘The Australian Government, under this special 
program, ‘continues to take into account the 
particular problems of Lebanese people.’ 

Mr Hurford said the available SHP places 
would be reserved for, and available to, cases of 
real humanitarian need. 

‘It is necessary to restrict consideration to 
applicants who lodge their claims promptly, 
namely within three months of the disturbances 
which have caused their suffering. 

‘There are, around the world, continuing wars, 
civil disturbances and natural disasters which 
create demands for special consideration by 
relatives and communities in Australia,’ Mr Hur- 
ford said. 

‘In a limited number of cases only is resettle- 
ment an appropriate response. Even then, there 
are clearly limits which must be applied on the 
basis of need and Australia’s capacity to absorb 
people within our program. 

‘Lam confident the Government is responding 
in a compassionate way to the special needs of 
our Lebanese community,’ he said. 





UN Security Council: condemnation 
of hostage-taking 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today welcomed the unanimous 
adoption by the United Nations Security Council 
on 18 December of Resolution 579 which ‘con- 
demns unequivocally all acts of hostage-taking 
and abduction for any reason’. 

Mr Hayden described the resolution as an 
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important step towards universal rejection of the 
abhorrent practice of hostage-taking. 

Australia co-sponsored the resolution as an 
indication of the strength of the Government's 
concern over this issue. 

Mr Hayden noted that on 9 December the 
United Nations General Assembly had unani- 
mously adopted a resolution condemning terror- 
ism in all its forms. He hoped that the two 
resolutions would mark a turning point towards 
the eradication of terrorism. 

it was particularly encouraging that the United 
States and the Soviet Union, as well as the 
non-aligned States, had been able to agree to this 
unequivocal condemnation of terrorism and 
hostage-taking. 

It was now up to all countries which voted in 
favour of the resolutions to translate words into 
deeds. 

Mr Hayden said that the Security Council 
resolution called for the safe release of all 
hostages now held anywhere and by whomever in 
the world. He urged that countries concerned 
should adhere to its terms. 


Uganda: peace agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 December: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Biil 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government welcomed the peace agreement 
reached between the Ugandan Government and 
the National Resistance Movement. 

The agreement, signed in Nairobi on 17 De- 
cember, brings to an end the bitter and destructive 
conflict that has gone on in Uganda for several 
years and caused widespread suffering and loss of 
life. This is an important step towards the restora- 
tion of peace in Uganda. 

Mr Hayden paid tribute to the important role 
played throughout the negotiations by President 
Moi of Kenya. 

Australia hoped that the agreement would be 
implemented in a spirit of reconciliation by all 
parties and that it would pave the way for the 
restoration of peace and stability throughout the 
country and the establishment of stable adminis- 
tration. Australia, along with other Common- 
wealth countries, also hoped that the agreement 
could lead to the early return of democratic 
political institutions, an end to political and other 
divisions and the restoration of and respect for 
human rights. 
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Australian aid for Africa: provision 
of Hercules aircraft 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that he had made 
arrangements for the first of Australia’s Hercules to 
be made available for famine relief in the Horn of 
Africa. 

The Government's offer to provide the aircraft 
was announced by the Prime Minister on 1 
December 1985 in response to a request made by 
Bob Geldorf in association with Australian non- 
government organisations. 

Mr Hayden said that a former Australian air- 
force Hercules C130A aircraft would be transfer- 
red from Laverton to Richmond Airbase where it 
would be undergoing refurbishing prior to deliv- 
ery to Africa. 

Mr Hayden said that a number of non- 
government agencies, including the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) and the 
Australian International Disaster Emergency Com- 
mittee (IDEC), were considering ways in which 
they could participate in the relief activities made 
possible by the provision of the aircraft. He said 
that he expected the financial and operational 
aspects to be finalised shortly. 

The Minister said that he was hopeful that a 
second aircraft would be made available once the 
operational arrangements with the relevant agen- 
cies have been agreed to. He added that it was 
vital, particularly in cases where emergency relief 
was needed in areas already stretched to their 
administrative limit, to ensure that assistance be 
provided in a carefully programmed way. 

The provision of the aircraft forms part of the 
Australian Government's humanitarian response 
to emergency situations throughout the world and 
the cost of refurbishing and ferrying the aircraft to 
Africa will be met from funds administered by the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau. 


Aboriginal land rights 


News release issued by the Minister for Aborigin- 
al Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, MP, on 23 De- 
cember: 

The Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Clyde 
Holding, today announced he will be recom- 
mending to the Governor-General the granting of 
the final part of the Warlmanpa, Kaytej land claim 
to an Aboriginal Land Trust. 
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The granting of the area was first recommended 
by Mr Justice Toohey in 1982. Mr Holding 
stressed that the granting of the total land claim 
posed no threat to the Tennant Creek water 
supply. ‘Whoever claims otherwise is being totally 
mischievious’, Mr Holding added. 

In March the Minister announced his decision 
to grant 61 700 square kilometres of largely desert 
country lying west of Tennant Creek. Today's 
decision completes the grant of the areas recom- 
mended by the land commissioner in this land 
claim. 

The claim area covered part of an area desig- 
nated by the Northern Territory Government as a 
Water Control District. Mr Holding made it clear 
that it is the policy of the Federal Government to 
ensure that the provision of water within the 
Northern Territory is not disturbed as a result of a 
grant of title to an Aboriginal Land Trust under the 
Aboriginal Land Rights (Northern Territory) Act 
1976. 

Mr Holding explained that he had withheld 
making a decision with respect to the designated 
Water Control District in March to enable negotia- 
tions between the Central Land Council, the 
Northern Territory Government and Peko Wall- 
send Ltd to be finalised. 

‘When | made my original decision | wanted to 
ensure all parties with an interest in the Water 
Control District had an opportunity to negotiate 
an agreement to ensure continuity and availability 
of water supplies now and in the foreseeable 
future. While the Central Land Council and Peko 
Wallsend were able to promptly finalise arrange- 
ments which would guarantee water supply for 
the Warrego Mine it is regretable that the North- 
ern Territory Government decided to adopt stall- 
ing tactics and did not seek to enter meaningful 
negotiations with the Central Land Council.’ 
‘While a formal agreement would have allayed 
any fears of those concerned about the matter the 
Central Land Council has indicated it will co- 
operate fully with the water supply authority with 
respect to this land.’ ‘The failure of the Northern 
Territory Government to negotiate can no longer 
be allowed to operate to deprive Aboriginal 
Communities of the benefit of the recommenda- 
tions of Justice Toohey’, Mr Holding said. 


Malaysia: Australians convicted of 

drug smuggling 

News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 

Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, on 24 December: 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 

Hayden, MP, today released the text of the 
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-message he has sent to the Governor of Penang 
- seeking clemency for the two Australians facing 
death sentences in Malaysia for drug offences. 
The message was delivered to the Governor, 
‘Tun Dr Awang bin Hassan, in Penang by the 
Australian High Commissioner in Malaysia, Mr 
David Evans, today. The Governor presides over 
the Penang Pardons Board. The Pardons Board 
will consider the sentences imposed on Kevin 
Barlow and Brian Chambers following the rejec- 
tion last week of their appeal by the Malaysian 
Supreme Court. 
Mr Hayden said that the Australian Government 
> was making its representation to the Pardons 
Board now that the legal representatives of the 
"two men had pursued all legal processes available 
hem. Mr Hayden emphasised that it was not at 
me Australia’s intention in any way to 
_. intervene in the Malaysian legal process. Austra- 
-ia's approach to the Pardons Board was based on 
- the Government's strongly held view that there 
was no justification for taking away life as a 
_ punishment, no matter how serious the offence. 
The text of Mr Hayden’s message is: 







Your Excellency, 

| am taking the liberty of writing to you, as Head of 
the Penang Pardons Board, about the Australians, 
Kevin John Barlow and Brian Geoffrey Chambers, 
who received the mandatory death sentence in 
Penang on 1 August 1985 for the possession of 180 
gm of pure heroin. Their appeals against conviction 
and sentence were rejected by the Supreme Court on 
18 December 1985. | am aware that the families of 
the convicted men are arranging for Counsel to make 
submissions to the Pardons Board. 

Australia, like Malaysia, is strongly committed to 
international efforts to control the production and 
distribution of illicit drugs, and to combat drug abuse 
and illegal trafficking. Our commitment has been 
formally stated by our ratification of the Single 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs and the Convention 
on Psychotropic Substances co-ordinated through the 
© -> United Nations. In ASEAN countries we have pro- 

`- vided substantial funds towards the control of narco- 


The Australian Government has, however, rejected 
the death penalty on humanitarian grounds for any 


offence and it now has no part in Australia’s Federal 
= or State legal systems. This reflects the view, strongly 


shared by the Australian Government, that the com- 
munity is not justified in taking away life as a 
_ punishment, no matter how serious the offence. 
Because of this, the Australian Government will make 
an appeal for clemency for any Australian sentenced 
to death in any country, after all legal procedures in 


that country have been exhausted. 


While the imposition of the death penalty on 
Barlow and Chambers would be expected to provoke 
an adverse reaction within Australia, a commutation 
of this sentence would, | believe, be welcomed by the 
Australian community. 
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| would, therefore, appeal to the Penang Pardons 
Board to give sympathetic consideration to commuta- 
tion of the sentence of death on these two men. 
| am sending a copy of this letter to Tan Sri Datuk 
Abu Talib bin Othman. 
Yours sincerely, 
Bill Hayden, MP. 


Apartheid: violence in southern 
Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 December: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today expressed his deep concern 
about a number of recent incidents in southern 
Africa. 

Land mines laid in the Transvaal, and bombs 
exploded in and around Durban had caused a 
number of deaths and injuries. The ANC had 
claimed responsibility for some of these incidents. 

Mr Hayden said that these incidents marked a 
disturbing change of direction in the anti- 
apartheid struggle. He recalled that in a press 
interview on 4 November the ANC leader, Mr 
Oliver Tambo, had said that the ANC would be 
intensifying their struggle and that while it would 
concentrate on military personnel and police, 
civilians might also be casualties as in any war 
situation. 

On 20 December six members of the African 
National Congress and three Lesotho nationals 
were gunned down in the Lesotho capital of 
Maseru. Mr Hayden deplored this wanton crimin- 
al act, which can only exacerbate tensions in 
southern Africa. 

‘The Australian Government has consistently 
condemned the resort to arms and violence for 
political ends’, Mr Hayden said. He expressed his 
dismay that in recent incidents explosives should 
have been used indiscriminately, causing casual- 
ties among the civilian population. 

‘We have consistently urged the need for real 
reform in South Africa’, Mr Hayden said. ‘We 
cannot expect any lessening of communal tension 
unless the underlying causes are addressed’. 

Mr Hayden referred to the arrest on 22 Decem- 
ber of Mrs Winnie Mandela, the wife of the 
imprisoned ANC leader Nelson Mandela, and the 
various government restrictions including banning 
orders which have been placed upon her over the 
past 22 years, as a classic example of the denial of 
human rights in South Africa. 

‘Negotiation among the racial groups within 
South Africa is now imperative if further blood- 
shed and hardship are to be avoided’, Mr Hayden 
said. 
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Review of migrant and multicultural 
programs and services 


News release issued by the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, on 
24 December: 

A major review aimed at ensuring that migrants 
and their families will be able to participate fully 
in Australian society was announced today by the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Chris Hurford. 

‘The review, of the Government's migrant and 
multicultural programs and services, will be con- 
ducted in two stages,” Mr Hurford said. ‘The first 
stage will propose principles and strategies to 
guide Government policy and programs over the 
next decade. The second stage will evaluate a 
range of key programs and services against the 
principles established.’ 

‘Stage | of the review will begin in January 1986 
and report to me by the end of June 1986. Stage II 
will follow on from this. 

‘| see the review as charting the course for the 
next decade. | envisage that changes will be 
evolutionary. They will not involve immediate, 
radical shifts in direction, but build on achieve- 
ments so far. 

‘There have been major developments in ser- 
vices and programs for migrants at Federal level 
since the release of the Galbally Report on 
migrant services and programs in 1978. 

‘Lam concerned, however, that despite these 
developments, key institutions and structures are 
not always responsive to migrants and their 
families. 

‘This review will complement the Govern- 
ment’s current initiatives requiring Government 
bodies to outline measures adopted to ensure 
access and equity in delivering services to mig- 
rants.’ 

Stage | will be conducted by a four-member 
review committee, headed by Dr james Jupp, 
Senior Fellow at the Australian National Universi- 
ty. The other three committee members will be 
Mrs Concetta Benn, Deputy-Director-General of 
the Victorian Department of Community Services, 
Mr Steve Karas, Chairperson of the Ethnic Com- 
munities’ Council of Queensland, and lecturer in 
legal practice at Queensland Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and Mrs Nina Skoroszewska OAM, Vice- 
Chairperson of the Ethnic Communities’ Council 
of NSW. 

‘The review will involve extensive consulta- 
tions, the Minister said. ‘One of the tasks of the 
committee will be to hold discussions with a wide 
range of community groups, government agencies 
and individuals. At the same time, public submis- 
sions will be invited.’ 
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‘The Federal Government is committed to the 
promotion of the right of every resident of 
Australia’s multicultural society to have equal 
access to and an equitable share of the resources 
which it manages on behalf of the whole com- 
munity. At the same time, it is committed to a 
continuing program of immigration to Australia, 
which carries with it a special responsibility to 
facilitate the settlement of overseas-born residents _ 
and their families in Australia. The process of © 
settlement encompasses various Stages of adjust- 
ment and maybe said to culminate in full and 
equal participation in Australian society.’ : 


Issue of Australian passports 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign ; 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the demand for 
passports continued at a high level during 1985. 
While final figures were not yet available indica- 
tions were that the number of passports issued 
during 1985 would be about 670 000. More than 
three million Australians now hold current pass- 
ports. 

Mr Hayden said that peak demand for passports 
usually occurred in the period January to May 
each year. He sought the co-operation of the 
public in lodging passport applications as early as 
possible. This would help avoid delays and 
inconvenience for travellers and would assist in 
the processing of applications. 

Mr Hayden said that now applications would 
be lodged at any official Post Office, 65 per cent 
of all applications were lodged in this way. He 
urged as many applicants as possible to use the 
convenience of the Australia Post lodgement 
facilities. Mr Hayden added that these applica- 


tions were processed at Passport Offices and the 


time taken for processing them was generally the 
same as for applications lodged at Passport 
Offices. 


Immigration: Polish community in 
Australia 


News release issued by the Minister Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Chris Hurtord, MP, on 26 
December: 

Australia’s Polish community is second only to 
the Vietnamese as the fastest growing non-English 
speaking community. 

And it is set to continue its rapid growth. 
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10.000 Poles have arrived in Austra- 
e 1981 census, which recorded 59 434 
glish-born people. Together with the second 
neration, the Polish community is 115 000 


~~ The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Hurford, said today that Australia would 
continue to open its gates to Poles fleeing the 
curr pime. | 
Solidarity trade union was a great 
othe Australian labour movement 
e it was born in the Lenin Shipyard in 
980,’ Mr Hurford said. 
ech Walesa, that courageous electrician and 
yn organiser, won Solidarity the night to 
ganise and the right to strike. 
‘That these rights should be universal is some- 
thing that ought to be remembered at a time when 
the Australian labor movement is suffering unfair 
criticism. 
‘Under Walesa’s leadership Solidarity em- 
_ braced about 10 million members — a far greater 
- rate of unionisation than Australia’s.’ 
Mr Hurford added that Australians owed Poles a 
| great debt, dating from the last World War. 
-Poles from the Carpathian Brigade had fought 
alongside Australians at Tobruk. 
Many of these had migrated to Australia be- 
tween. 1947 and 1951 and had worked on 
post-War reconstruction such as the Snowy 
<- Mountains Scheme and the Hydro Electric Com- 
mission projects in central Tasmania. 

- Polish-Australians had been happy to share 
-their culture and clubs with other Australians. 
Indeed, Polish-Australians were the very model 

of a co-operative, open ethnic community willing 

to contribute to Australia’s still-forming national 
identity. 
<o But Australia’s debt to Poland went beyond the 
> Polish contribution to Australia’s economic 
— , growth and cultural life. 
_ ‘Australia was part of the Western alliance that 
failed Poland at the Yalta Conference 40 years 
ago’, Mr Hurford said. 

‘At Yalta, Poland was surrendered to the Soviet 
sphere of influence. 

‘Poles have been unable to practise the values 
they share with other Western nations. Values 
such as the rule of law, the right to vote, the 

_ separation of powers and the freedoms of speech, 
~ assembly and association.’ 
Mr Hurford said Polish-Australians would 
understand why the Hawke Labor Government 
“did not have a neutralist foreign policy and did not 
advocate. unilateral Western disarmament. 
The Hawke Labor Government would never 
subscribe to the false idea of a moral equivalence 
between that Western governments sought to 

























hy 
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achieve and the aims of the totalitarian govem- 
ments of Central and Eastern Europe. 

Mr Hurford, who was addressing the Polish 
youth leaders’ training camp in Hobart, said 
Polish-Australian youth had to preserve and nour- 
ish Poland’s Western culture and values in exile. 

Polish-Australian youth had to show these 
could be preserved despite the passing of a 
generation that had known an independent Po- 
land and despite the continuing oppression in 
Poland. 

‘in this land of many cultures, Polish youth will 
have every encouragement from the Australian 
Government to do this,’ Mr Hurford said. 

‘Poland has not perished while you are alive.’ 


Middle East: terrorist attacks in 
Rome and Vienna 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign a2. 


Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 December: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today strongly condemned the 
terrorist attacks at the Rome and Vienna airports 
yesterday. 

He said that the indiscriminate killing and 
maiming of innocent victims could not be justi- 
fied. Those responsible for these incidents set 
back the cause of the Palestinian people and the 
opportunity for the Palestinian people to achieve 
their legitimate aspirations. 

Mr Hayden said that acts of terrorism, rather 
than enhancing the prospects of bringing antagon- 
ists to the negotiating table, ensured that attitudes 
harden and differences broaden. 

He said that Australia believed every legal effort 
should be employed to apprehend and bring to 
justice those responsible for any act of terrorism. 


Afghanistan: kidnapped Australian 
couple freed 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 December: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said that the Australian Govemment 
had been informed early today of the release by 
the Afghan authorities of the kidnapped Australian 
couple, Dr Robert Williamson and his wife Jenny. 

Mr Hayden said that all Australians would join 
with the couple’s families in welcoming their 
release. 
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Their release was the culmination of deter- 
mined and sustained diplomatic and consular 
effort by Australia, most of which had to be 
carried out quietly and behind the scenes. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian Govern- 
ment’s objective from the start was the safe return 
of the Williamsons. Its prime concern was to 
avoid any action which might jeopardise their 
safety. That this objective had been achieved was 
a tribute to the many people involved both here 
and overseas. 

Mr Hayden said he was particularly grateful for 
the assistance given throughout by the Pakistan 
authorities and by the United Nations Secretary- 
General. The Australian Government was also 
grateful for the co-operation given by other 
countries, including the Soviet Union, India and 
Britain, and international organisations 
approached by Australia as it pursued all available 
avenues in its efforts to secure the couple’s 
release. 

Dr Williamson, a hydrologist, had been work- 
ing on a United Nations aid project in Pakistan 
near the border with Afghanistan. He and his wife 
were kidnapped on 18 May by Sasooli tribesmen 
and taken across the border into Afghanistan. 


Apartheid: situation in South Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that as 1985 draws to a 
close the situation in South Africa shows no signs 
of improvement. 


Internally black urban unrest and violence 
remains at a high level particularly in the East and 
Western Cape. More than 800 people had fost 
their lives as the result of the communal violence 
in the past year. The South African Government 
has extended its July state of emergency, it has 
banned meetings by over 100 anti-apartheid 
groups in certain parts of the country, it has 
prevented groups of South African students, 
church leaders and others from engaging in 
dialogue with the ANC, has introduced restric- 
tions on the freedom of domestic and internation- 
al media to cover township violence and has 
extended the immunities from prosecution of the 
security forces. These moves reinforce the con- 
cern of the international community that the South 
African Government will continue to take harsh 
and repressive measures to control communal! 
unrest rather than take important and necessary 
political steps in the direction of reform. 

Mr Hayden said, however, that co-ordinated 
and effective pressure remained an important 
element in the international community’s efforts 
to bring about peaceful change in that country. 

In 1985 the Australian Government consider- 
ably strengthened its policy towards South Africa 
in expression of its vigorous opposition to the 
South African Government's increasing repression 
of the black majority and its suppression of their 
political rights. 

Mr Hayden reiterated that the Australian Gov- 
ernment remained opposed to Australian sporting 
involvement in rebel tours. It was concerned 
about the increasing use of rebel sports tours to 
break South Africa’s international sporting isola- 
tion. The Government is critical of the current tour 
by a number of Australian cricketers. 


aaaeeeaa a R terrence trttr-mienannnsaertntenananiutinitapitarerieeeneeesees 
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The Australian Ambassador to Den- 
mark, Mr A.F. Dingle, (centre) pictured 
with Hans Arndt, Head of the English 
Department of Aarhus University and 
Louise Woodcock, wife of visiting 
Australian violinist at the Aarhus Cor- 
servatorium of Music on the day Mr 
Dingle made gift presentations of over 
100 volumes of Australian literature to 
the universities of Copenhagen and- 
Aarhus. (Photo courtesy of Australian 
Embassy, Copenhagen). 
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UN Security Council: achievements 
in 1985 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 30 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, in reviewing the first year of 
Australia’s term on the Security Council said, 
‘Australia has tackled this challenging task with 
energy and dedication and we can feel justly 
proud of the Security Council’s achievements this 
year.’ 

The difficult problems of southern Africa and 
the Middle East once again dominated the Coun- 
cil’s attention in 1985. 

The Security Council adopted two important 
resolutions urging all countries to take measures 
against South Africa in the commercial and 
cultural fields. These measures increase signifi- 
cantly the pressure on South Africa to dismantle 
apartheid and grant independence to Namibia. 

The war between Iran and Iraq also preoccu- 
pied the Council. As Council president in Novem- 
ber, Australia launched an initiative to encourage 
a negotiated settlement to the conflict. The 
Australian initiative was widely praised and left 
the way open for future Security Council involve- 
ment to end this tragic conflict. 

Mr Hayden described the Security Council's 
unequivocal condemnation of terrorism and 
hostage-taking as a critically important step to- 
wards the universal rejection of these abhorrent 
practices. He noted that Australia had co- 
sponsored the Security Council resolution on this 
subject. 

Mr Hayden recalled his consistent advocacy of 
the need to enhance the effectiveness of the 
Security Council. 

Mr Hayden expressed satisfaction that Council 
members had recognised the problem and had 
agreed to devote particular attention in 1986 to 
proposals for reform. 

Mr Hayden observed that Australia’s selection 
as a member of a Security Council Commission of 
Investigation was an example of the high esteem 
in which Australia was held in the United Nations. 
The Commission investigated the consequences 
of South Africa’s raids against Angola in August 
this year. 

Australia will complete its term on the Security 
Council at the end of 1986. Mr Hayden said that 
Australia’s actions in the Security Council re- 
flected Australia’s commitment to the United 
Nations and its fundamental task of maintaining 
international peace and security. Australia would 
continue to act in the Council in an impartial and 
reasoned manner. 
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Mr John Powys. (Department of Foreign Affairs photo). 


High Commissioner to Nauru 


News release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 


Hayden, MP, today announced the appointment 


of Mr John Powys as Australia’s High Commis- 
sioner to Nauru. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia placed great 
importance on its relations with its Pacific neigh- 
bours. Australia and Nauru enjoyed a close 
relationship arising from long historic ties. Nauru 
was also an important regional partner and a 
member of the South Pacific Forum. 

Mr Powys joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1968 and has served in Seoul, Moscow 
and New Delhi. 


Corrigendum 


In AFAR, Volume 56, No. 10, October 1985, page 
971, bottom of first column, footnote 3 was 
inadvertently omitted. It reads ‘See also AFAR, 
Volume 55, No. 4, April 1984, page 333’. 
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Books 


RICKELSON, Jeffrey T. and BALL, Desmond. The 
ties that bind: intelligence co-operation between 
the UK/USA countries — United Kingdom, the 
United States of America, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. Allen and Unwin, Sydney, 1985. 
Price: $29.95. 

Available from booksellers or the publishers, 
Allen and Unwin Australia Pty Ltd, 8 Napier 
Street, North Sydney, N.S.W. 2060. 

In 1947 the UK/U.S. agreement was reached, a 
global network of security and intelligence co- 
operation involving five governments. Under the 
terms of this treaty the world was divided into 
areas for which each nation took responsibility for 
signals collection. The United States was acknow- 
ledged to be the dominant partner: it controls 
access to the intelligence collected, and deter- 
mines its clearance. 

This is the first detailed account of the inner 
workings of this secret agreement. It provides a 
comprehensive treatment of the intelligence com- 
munities of each country, and examines the many 
forms of co-operation and their outcomes. In 
tracing the extent of this co-operation it explores 
the consequences of these arrangements, both 
benefits and costs. 


Australian representation 
overseas 
DECEMBER 
25 Tunisia | 
Mr Charles O'Hanlon presented his Letter of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 


There were no presentations by foreign heads 
of mission dy: 


during 22) l 
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